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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
EDWARD GIBBON, 1737-1794 


Epwarp Gr1sson was the eldest of seven chil- 
dren born to Edward Gibbon and Julia Porten, 
and their only child to survive infancy. He 
attributed his survival to the affectionate care 
of his aunt, Catherine Porten, ‘‘the true mother 
of my mind as well as my health.” It was she 
who encouraged him in his “invincible love of 
reading,” which he pursued widely in his grand- 
father’s library until his “indiscriminate appe- 
tite subsided by degrees in the historic line.” 

Gibbon’s early schooling had been irregular 
and frequently interrupted by illness. Then, 
suddenly, as he approached his sixteenth year, 
“his disorders wonderfully vanished.” Shortly 
afterwards his father sent him to Oxford. Here 
he received neither instruction nor companion- 
ship, finding the boys frivolous, the dons indo- 
lent, and hie oru teen months at the university 
“the most idle and unprofitable” of his whole 
life. 

In the course of his solitary literary rambles 
during these fourteen months, Gibbon became 
converted to Catholicism. He wrote to his father 
of the step, and the elder Gibbon, with the im- 
petuosity that seems to have characterized his 
dealings with his son, sent the sixteen-year-old 
youth to Lausanne. Here under the tutelage of 
the Calvinist minister, M. Pavilliard, young 
Gibbon repudiated his Catholicism and followed 
a carefully supervised program of studics with 
particular emphasis on the French and Latin 
classics and on the mastery of these languages. 

At the age of twenty, Gibbon fell in love with 
Suzanne Curchod, who found his unprepossess- 
ing appearance “‘spirituclle et singuliére”’ and 
reciprocated his affections. His request for his 
father’s permission to marry her met with re- 
fusal. He quietly acceded: “Without his con- 
sent,” he wrote, “I was destitute and helpless. 
I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son.” 

The Seven Years’ War had already been in 
progress for a year, when, in 1758, Gibbon re- 
turned to England, more French than English 
in his outlook. Fron 1759 until the war ended 
in 1763, he served as a captain under his father 
in the Hampshire Militia. He assessed the 
value of this experience as making him “an 
Englishman and a soldier” and as giving him 
insight into military organization and tactics, 


“so that the Captain of the Hampshire Grena- 
diers has not been useless to the historian of the 
Roman Empire.” 

Upon his release from the militia, Gibbon 
decided to embark on a long-projected tour of 
Europe. In 1761 he completed, in French, 
his first work, Essay on the Study of Literature, in 
defense of classical studies. This had given him 
some status abroad and when, in 1763, he 
visited Paris, his essay “entitled”? him to a 
“favorable reception.” But it was Rome that 
moved him to an unwonted enthusiasm, that 
seemed to give a new form and vividness to all 
he had read and studied. Here, according toa 
celebrated passage of the Memoirs: “On the 
fifteenth of October 1764, as I sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare- 
footed friacs were singing Vespers in the Temple 
of Jupiter, the idea of writing the decline and 
fall of the city first started to my mind.” 

But it was not until 1772, two ycars after the 
death of his father, that Gibbon settled in Lon- 
don and submitted himself to the rigours of his 
life work. In the interim, he made several sallies 
into the field of polite letters, dividing his time 
between the family home at Buriton and the 
fashionable clubs of London. His membership: 
in Johnson’s literary club was an annoyance to 
Boswell, whodescribed him as “‘an ugly, affected, 
disgusting fellow.” 

Gibbon was elected to the House of Com- 
mons in 1774. Although he held his seat during 
the stormy years of the American Revolution, 
he did not speak once. Like his stint in the 
Hampshire militia, his eight sessions in parlia- 
ment he considered not wasted; they comprised 
“a school of civic prudence, the first and most 
essential virtuc of a historian.” 

The first volume of The Decline and Fall, pub- 
lished in 1776, was immediately acclaimed as a 
classic and attacked for its discussion of Chris- 
tianity. Volumes II and III, which followed 
shortly afterwards, were more quietly received. 

Since 1779 Gibbon had been serving on the 
Board of Trade, a sinecure which added to his 
income. The Board cxisted in a state of “‘per- 
petual virtual adjournment” and “unbroken 
sitting vacation” until it was dissolved as a re- 
sult of the campaign conducted against it by 
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Edmund Burke in 1782. Shortly afterwards, 
the historian also lost his seat in parliament. As 
it now became impossible for him to main- 
tain himself in London, he arranged to live 
in Lausanne with his life-long friend, George 
Deyverdun. 

At Lausanne, in the comfort of his well- 
appointed bachelor quarters, the last three vol- 
umes reached rapid completion. In a famous 
passage of his autobiography, he commemo- 
rates his deliverance from his labors: “It was on 
the night of the 27th of June 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last 
line of the last page in a summer-house in my 
garden. After laying down my pen, I took 
several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of 
acacias ... I will not dissemble the first emo- 
tions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, 
perhaps the establishment of my fame. But 
my pride was soon humbled, and a sober mel- 


ancholy was spread over my mind by the idea 
that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old 
and agreeable companion, and that whatso- 
ever might be the future fate of my history, the 
life of the historian must be short and precari- 
ous.” For Gibbon it had always been reading 
and study that “supplied each day, each hour, 
with a perpetual source of independent and 
rational pleasure,” just as his library had been 
“the foundation” of his works and the “‘best 
comfort” of his life. 

In the “autumnal felicity” that followed in 
the wake of the completion of The Decline and 
Fall, Gibbon began work on his autobiography. 
But the mood was shattered by the death of 
Deyverdun in 1789, and in 1793 Gibbon re- 
turned to London. He had been suffering for 
some time from dropsy and the gout and upon 
his return, underwent a number of operations. 
Gibbon died January 16, 1794. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Extent and Military Force of the Empire in the Age of the Antonines. 


N the second century of the Christian era, 
I the Empire of Rome comprehended the fair- 

est part of the earth, and the most civilised 
portion of mankind. The frontiers of that ex- 
tensive monarchy were guarded by ancient 
renown and disciplined valour. The gentle but 
powerful influence of laws and manners had 
gradually cemented the union of the provinces. 
Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused 
the advantezes -f wealth and luxury. The image 
of a free constitution was preserved with decent 
reverence: the Roman senate appeared to pos- 
sess the sovereign authority, and devolved on 
the emperors all the executive powers of govern- 
ment. During a happy period (a.D. 98-180) of 
more than fourscore years, the public adminis- 
tration was conducted by the virtue and abili- 
ties of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two 
Antonines. It is the design of this, and of the 
two succeeding chapters, to describe the pros- 
perous condition of their empire; and after- 
wards, from the death of Marcus Antoninus, to 
deduce the most important circumstances of 
its decline and fall; a revolution which will 
ever be remembered, and is still felt by the 
nations of the earth. 

The principal conquests of the Romans were 
achieved under the republic; and the emperors, 
for the most part, were satisfied with preserving 
those dominions which had been acquired by 
the policy of the senate, the active emulation of 
the consuls, and the martial enthusiasm of the 
people. The seven first centuries were filled 
with a rapid succession of triumphs; but it was 
reserved for Augustus to relinquish the ambitious 
design of subduing the whole earth, and to in- 
troduce a spirit of moderation into the public 
councils. Inclined to peace by his temper and 
situation, it was easy for him to discover that 
Rome, in her present exalted situation, had 
much less to hope than to fear from the chance 


of arms; and that, in the prosecution of remote 
wars, the undertaking became cvery day more 
difficult. the event more doubtful, and the pos- 
session more precarious, and less beneficial. The 
experience of Augustus added weight to these 
salutary reflections, and effectually convinced 
him that, by the prudent vigour of his counsels, 
it would be easy to secure every concession 
which the safety or the dignity of Rome might 
require from the most formidable Barbarians. 
Instead of exposing his person and his legions 
to the arrows of the Parthians, he obtained, by 
an honourable treaty, the restitution of the 
standards and prisoners which had been taken 
in the defeat of Crassus.! 

His generals, in the early part of his reign, 
attempted the reduction of Ethiopia and 
Arabia Felix. They marched near a thousand 
miles to the south of the tropic; but the heat of 
the climate soon repelled the invaders, and pro- 
tected the unwarlike natives of those seques- 
tered regions.’ The northern countries of Europe 
scarcely deserved the expense and labour of 
conquest. The forests and morasses of Germany 
were filled with a hardy race of barbarians, who 
despised life when it was separated from free- 
dom; and though, on the first attack, they 
seemed to yield to the weight of the Roman 
power, they soon, by a signal act of despair, re- 
gained their independence, and reminded 
Augustus of the vicissitude of fortune.’ On the 
death of that emperor, his testament was pub- 
licly read in the senate. He bequeathed, as a 
valuable legacy to his successors, the advice of 
confining the empire within those limits, which 
Nature seemed to have placed as its permanent 
bulwarks and boundaries; on the west the 
Atlantic ocean; the Rhine and Danube on the 
north; the Euphrates on the east; and towards 
the south, the sandy deserts of Arabia and 
Africa,‘ 
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Happily for the repose of mankind, the mod- 
erate system recommended by the wisdom of 
Augustus, was adopted by the fears and vices 
of his immediate successors. Engaged in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyranny, the 
first Cæsars seldom showed themselves to the 
armies, or to the provinces; nor were they dis- 
posed to suffer, that those triumphs which their 
indolence neglected should be usurped by the 
conduct and valour of their lieutenants. The 
military frame of a subject was considered as 
an insolent invasion of the Imperial preroga- 
tive; and it became the duty, as well as interest, 
of every Roman general, to guard the frontiers 
intrusted to his care, without aspiring to con- 
quests which might have proved no less fatal to 
himself than to the vanquished barbarians.’ 

The only accession which the Roman empire 
received, during the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, was the province of Britain. In this 
single instance the successors of Cæsar and 
Augustus were persuaded to follow the example 
of the former, rather than the precept of the 
latter. The proximity of its situation to the 
coast of Gaul seemed to invite their arms; the 
pleasing, though doubtful intelligence, of a 
pearl fishery, attracted their avarice;* and as 
Britain was viewed in the light of a distinct and 
insulated world, the conquest scarcely formed 
any exception to the gencral system of continen- 
tal measures. After a war of about forty years, 
undertaken by the most stupid, maintained by 
the most dissolute, and terminated by the most 
timid of all the emperors, the far greater part 
of the island submitted to the Roman yoke.’ 
The various tribes of Britons possessed valour 
without conduct, and the love of freedom with- 
out the spirit of union. They took up arms with 
savage fierceness; they laid them down, or 
turned them against each other with wild in- 
constancy; and while they fought singly, they 
were successively subdued. Neither the fortitude 
of Caractacus, nor the despair of Boadicea, nor 
the fanaticism of the Druids, could avert the 
slavery of their country, or resist the steady 
progress of the Imperial generals, who main- 
tained the national glory, when the throne was 
disgraced by the weakest, or the most vicious 
of mankind. At the very time when Domitian, 
confined to his palace, felt the terrors which 
he inspired; his legions, under the command of 
the virtuous Agricola, defeated the collected 
force of the Caledonians at the foot of the Gram- 
pian hills; and his fleets, venturing to explore 
an unknown and dangerous navigation, dis- 
played the Roman arms round every part of 


the island. The conquest of Britain was con- 
sidered as already achieved; and it was the 
design of Agricola to complete and ensure his 
success by the easy reduction of Ireland, for 
which in his opinion, one legion and a few 
auxiliaries were sufficient? The western isle 
might be improved into a valuable possession, 
and the Britons would wear their chains with 
the less reluctance, if the prospect and example 
of freedom were on every side removed from 
before their eyes. 

But the superior merit of Agricola soon occa- 
sioned his removal from the government of 
Britain; and for ever disappointed this rational, 
though extensive scheme of conquest. Before 
his departure, the prudent general had provid- 
ed for security as well as for dominion. He had 
observed that the island is almost divided into 
two unequal parts by the opposite gulfs, or, as 
they are now called, the Firths of Scotland. 
Across the narrow interval of about forty miles, 
he had drawn a line of military stations, which 
was afterwards fortified in the reign of Antoni- 
nus Pius, by a turf rampart erected on founda- 
tions of stone. This wall of Antoninus, at a 
small distance beyond the modern cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, was fixed as the limit 
of the Roman province. The native Caledoni- 
ans preserved in the northern extremity of the 
island their wild independence, for which they 
were not less indebted to their poverty than to 
their valour. Their incursions were frequently 
repelled and chastised; but their country was 
never subdued. The masters of the fairest and 
most wealthy climates of the globe turned with 
conteinpt from gloomy hills assailed by the win- 
ter tempest, from lakes concealed in a blue 
mist, and from cold and lonely heaths, over 
which the deer of the forest were chased by a 
troop of naked barbarians.” 

Such was the state of the Roman frontiers, 
and such the maxims of Imperial policy, from 
the death of Augustus to the accession of ‘Tra- 
jan. That virtuous and active prince had re- 
ceived the education of a soldier, and possessed 
the talents of a general. The peaceful system 
of his predecessors was igterrupted by scenes of 
war and conquest; and the legions, after a long 
interval, beheld a military emperor at their 
head. The first exploits of Trajan were against 
the Dacians, the most warlike of men, who 
dwelt beyond the Danube, and who, during 
the reign of Domitian, had insulted with im- 
punity the Majesty of Rome.“ To the strength 
and fierceness of barbarians, they added a con- 
tempt for life, which was derived from a warm 
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persuasion of the immortality and transmigra- 
tion of the soul.!* Decebalus, the Dacian king, 
approved himself a rival not unworthy of Tra- 
jan; nor did he despair of his own and the pub- 
lic fortune, till, by the confession of his enemies, 
he had exhausted every resource both of valour 
and policy.** This memorable war, with a very 
short suspension of hostilities, lasted five years; 
and as the emperor could exert, without con- 
trol, the whole force of the state, it was termin- 
ated by an absolute submission of the barbar- 
ians.” The new province of Dacia, which forn- 
ed a second exception to the precept of Augus- 
tus, was about 1300 miles in circumference. Its 
natural boundaries were the Dniester, the Teyss 
(Theiss modern form], or Tibiscus, the Lower 
Danube, and the Euxine Sea. The vestiges of a 
military road may still be traced from the banks 
of the Danube to the neighbourhood of Bender, 
a place famous in modern history, and the 
actual frontier of the Turkish and Russian 
empires.!8 

Trajan was ambitious of fame; and as long 
as mankind „L +l? continue to bestow more lib- 
eral applause on their destroyers than on their 
benefactors, the thirst of military glory will 
ever be the vice of the most exalted characters. 
The praises of Alexander, transmitted by a suc- 
cession of poets and historians, had kindled a 
dangerous emulation in the mind of Trajan. 
Like him the Roman empcror undertook an ex- 
pedition against the nations of the cast, but he 
lainented with a sigh, that his advanced age 
scarcely left him any hopes of equalling the 
renown of the son of Philip. Yet the success 
of Trajan, however transient, was rapid and 
specious. The degencrate Parthians, broken by 
intestine discord, fled hefore his arms. He de- 
scended the river Tigris in triumph, from the 
mountains of Armenia to the Persian gulf. He 
enjoyed the honour of being the first, as he was 
the last, of the Roman generals, who ever navi- 
gated that remote sca. His fleets ravaged the 
coasts of Arabia; and Trajan vainly flattered 
himself that he was approaching towards the 
confines of India.” Every day the astonished 
senate received the intelligence of new names 
and new nations, that acknowledged his swav. 
They were informed that the kings of Bos- 
phorus, Colchos, Iberia, Albania, Osrhocne, 
and even the Parthian monarch himself, had 
accepted their diadems from the hands of the 
emperor; that the independent tribes of the 
Median and Carduchian hills had implored his 
protection; and that the 1: ich countries of Arine- 
nia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, were reduced 


into the state of provinces.” But the death of 
Trajan soon clouded the splendid prospect; and 
it was justly to be dreaded that so many distant 
nations would throw off the unaccustomed 
yoke, when they were no longer restrained by 
the powerful hand which had imposed it. 

It was an ancient tradition, that when the 
Capitol was founded by one of the Roman 
kings, the god Terminus (who presided over 
boundaries, and was represented according to 
the fashion of that age by a large stone) alone, 
among all the inferior deities, refused to yield 
his place to Jupiter himself. A favourable in- 
ference was drawn from his obstinacy, which 
was interpreted by the augurs as a sure presage 
that the boundaries of the Roman power would 
never recede.“ During many ages, the predic- 
tion, as it is usual, contributed to its own accom- 
plishment. But though Terminus had resisted 
the majesty of Jupiter, he submitted to the 
authority of the emperor Hadrian.” The resig- 
nation of all the eastern conquests of Trajan 
was the first measure of his reign. He restored 
to the Parthians the election of an independent 
sovereign, withdrew the Roman garrisons from 
the provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and 
Assvria, and, in compliance with the precept of 
Augustus, once more established the Euphrates 
as the frontier of the empire.” Censure, which 
arraigns the public actions and the private mo- 
tives of princes, has ascribed to envy, a conduct, 
which might be attributed to the prudence and 
moderation of Hadrian. ‘The various character 
of that emperor, capable, by turns, of the mean- 
est and the most generous sentiments, may 
afford some colour to the suspicion. It was, 
however, scarcely in his power to place the 
superioritv of his predecessor in a more con- 
spicuous ight, than by thus confessing himself 
unequal to the task of defending the conquests 
of Trajan. 

The martial and ambitious spirit of Trajan 
formed a very singular contrast with the mod- 
eration of his successor. The restless activity of 
Hadrian was not less remarkable, when com- 
pared with the gentle repose of Antoninus Pius. 
The life of the former was almost a perpetual 
journey; and as he possessed the various talents 
of the soldier, the statesman, and the scholar, 
he gratified his curiosity in the discharge of his 
duty. Careless of the difference of seasons and 
of climates, he marched on foot, and bare- 
headed, over the snows of Calcdonia, and the 
sultry plains of the Upper Egypt; nor was there 
a province of the empire which. in the course 
of his reign, was not honoured with the pres- 
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ence of the monarch.™ But the tranquil life of 
Antoninus Pius was spent in the bosom of Italy; 
and, during the twenty-three years that he di- 
rected public administration, the longest jour- 
neys of that amiable prince extended no farther 
than from his palace in Rome to the retirement 
of his Lanuvian Villa.” 

Notwithstanding this difference in their per- 
sonal conduct, the general system of Augustus 
was equally adopted and uniformly pursued by 
Hadrian and by the two Antonines. They per- 
sisted in the design of maintaining the dignity 
of the empire, without attempting to enlarge its 
limits. By every honourable expedient they in- 
vited the friendship of the barbarians; and en- 
deavoured to convince mankind that the Ro- 
man power, raised above the temptation of 
conquest, was actuated only by the love of or- 
der and justice. During a long period of forty- 
three years their virtuous labours were crowned 
with success; and if we except a few slight hos- 
tilities that served to exercise the legions of the 
frontier, the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius offer the fair prospect of universal peace.” 
The Roman name was revered among the most 
remote nations of the earth. The fiercest bar- 
barians frequently submitted their differences 
to the arbitration of the emperor; and we are 
informed by a contemporary historian, that he 
had seen ambassadors who were refused the 
honour which they came to solicit, of being 
admitted into the rank of subjects.” 

The terror of the Roman arms added weight 
and dignity to the moderation of the emperors. 
They preserved peace ‘by a constant prepara- 
tion for war; and while justice regulated their 
conduct, they announced to the nations on 
their confines that they were as little disposed 
to endure as to offer an injury. The military 
strength, which it had been sufficient for Ha- 
drian and the elder Antoninus to display, was 
exerted against the Parthians and the Germans 
by the emperor Marcus. The hostilities of the 
barbarians provoked the resentment of that 
philosophic monarch, and, in the prosecution 
of a just defence, Marcus and his generals ob- 
tained many signal victories, br.th on the Eu- 
phrates and on the Danube.” The military 
establishment of the Roman empire, which 
thus assured cither its tranquillity or success, 
will now become the proper and important 
object of our attention. 

In the purer ages of the commonwealth, the 
use of arms was reserved for those ranks of citi- 
zens who had a country to love, a property to 
defend, and some share in enacting those laws, 


which it was their interest, as well as duty, to 
maintain. But in proportion as the public free- 
dom was lost in extent of conquest, war was 
gradually improved into an art, and degraded 
into a trade.™ The legions themselves, even at 
the time when they were recruited in the most 
distant provinces, were supposed to consist of 
Roman citizens. That distinction was generally 
considered either as a legal qualification or as a 
proper recompense for the soldicr; but a more 
serious regard was paid to the essential merit of 
age, strength, and military stature.™ In all 
levies, a just preference was given to the cli- 
mates of the North over those of the South: the 
race of men born to the exercise of arms was 
sought for in the country rather than in cities; 
and it was very reasonably presumed, that the 
hardy occupations of smiths, carpenters, and 
huntsmen, would supply more vigour and reso- 
lution than the sedentary trades which are em- 
ployed in the service of luxury.®? After every 
qualification of property had been laid aside, 
the armies of the Roman emperors were still 
commanded, for the most part, by officers of a 
liberal birth and education; but the common 
soldiers, like the mercenary troops of modern 
Europe, were drawn from the meanest, and 
very frequently from the most profligate, of 
mankind. 

That public virtue which among the ancients 
was denominated patriotisin, is derived from a 
strong sense of our own interest in the preserva- 
tion and prosperity of the free government of 
which we are members. Such a sentinent, 
which had rendered the legions of the republic 
almost invincible, could make but a very feeble 
impression on the mercenary servants of a des- 
potic prince; and it became necessary to supply 
that defect by other motives, of a different, but 
not less forcible nature; honour and religion. 
The peasant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful 
prejudice that he was advanced to the more 
dignified profession of arms, in which his rank 
and reputation would depend on his own val- 
our; and that, although the prowess of a private 
soldier nust often escape the notice of fame, his 
own behaviour might sometimes confer glory 
or disgrace on the company, the legion, or even 
the army, to whose honours he was associated. 
On his first entrance into the service, an oath 
was administered to him, with every circum- 
stance of solemnity. He promised never to 
desert his standard, to subinit his own will to 
the commands of his leader, and to sacrifice his 
life for the safety of the emperor and the em- 
pire. The attachment of the Roman troops 
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to their standards was inspired by the united 
influence of religion and of honour. The golden 
eagle, which glittered in the front of the legion, 
was the object of their fondest devotion; nor 
was it esteemed less impious than it was igno- 
minious, to abandon that sacred ensign in the 
hour of danger.” These motives, which derived 
their strength from the imagination, were en- 
forced by fears and hopes of a more substantial 
kind. Regular pay, occasional donatives, and a 
stated recompense, after the appointed time of 
service, alleviated the hardships of the military 
life, whilst, on the other hand, it was impos- 
sible for cowardice or disobedience to escape 
the severest punishment. The centurions were 
authorized to chastise with blows, the generals 
had a right to punish with death; and it was an 
inflexible maxim of Roman discipline, that a 
good soldier should dread his officers far more 
than the enemy. From such laudable arts did 
the valour of the Imperial troops receive a 
degree of firmness and docility, unattainable 
by the impetuous and irregular passions of 
barbarian° 

And yet so sensible were the Romans of the 
imperfection of valour without shill and prac- 
tice, that, in their language, the name of an 
army was borrowcd froin the word which signi- 
fied exercise.% Military exercises were the im- 
portant and unremitted object of their disci- 
pline. The recruits and young soldiers were 
constantly trained both in the morning and in 
the evening, nor was age or knowledge allowed 
to excuse the veterans from the daily repetition 
of what they had completely learnt. Large 
sheds were erected in the winter-quarters of the 
troops, that their useful labours might not re- 
ceive any interruption from the most tempes- 
tuous weather; and it was carefully observed, 
that the arms destined to this imitation of war, 
should be of double the weight which was re- 
quired in real action.” It is not the purpose of 
this work to enter into any minute description 
of the Roman exercises. We shall only remark, 
that they comprehended whatever could add 
strength to the body, activity to the limbs, or 
grace to the motions. The soldiers were diligent- 
ly instructed to march, to run, to leap, to swim 
to carry heavy burdens, to handle every species 
of arms that was used either for offence or for 
defence, cither in distant engagement or in a 
closer onset; to form a variety of evolutions; and 
to move to the sound of flutes, in the Pyrrhic or 
martial dance. In the midst of peace, the 
Roman troops familiarise d themselves with the 
practice of war; and it is prettily remarked by 


an ancient historian who had fought against 
them, that the effusion of blood was the only 
circumstance which distinguished a field of 
battle from a field of exercise.” It was the 
policy of the ablest generals, and even of the 
empcrors themselves, to encourage these mili- 
tary studies by their presence and example; and 
we are informed that Hadrian, as well as Tra- 
jan, frequently condescended to instruct the 
unexperienced soldiers, to reward the diligent, 
and sometimes to dispute with them the prize 
of superior strength or dexterity. Under the 
reigns of those princes, the science of tactics 
was Cultivated with success; and as long as the 
empire retained any vigour, their military in- 
structions were respected as the most perfect 
model of Roman discipline. 

Nine centuries of war had gradually intro- 
duced into the service many alterations and im- 
provements. The legions, as they are described 
by Polybius, in the time of the Punic wars, 
differed very materially from those which 
achieved the victories of Cæsar, or defended the 
monarchy of Hadrian and the Antonines. The 
constitution of the Imperial legion may be de- 
scribed in a few words.® The heavy-armed in- 
fantry, which composed its principal strength,® 
was divided into ten cohorts, and fifty-five 
companies, under the orders of a correspondent 
number of tribunes and centurions. The first 
cohort, which always claimed the post of hon- 
our and the custody of the eagle, was formed of 
eleven hundred and five soldiers, the most ap- 
proved for valour and fidelity. The remaining 
nine cohorts consisted cach of five hundred and 
filtv-five; ang the whole body of legionary in- 
fantry amounted to six thousand one hundred 
men. Their arms were uniform, and admirably 
adapted tu the nature of their service: an open 
helmet, with a lofty crest; a breast-plate, or coat 
of mail; greaves on their legs, and an ample 
buckler on their left arm. The buckler was of 
an oblong and concave figure, four feet in 
length, and two and an half in breadth, framed 
of a light wood, covered with a bull’s hide, and 
strongly guarded with plates of brass. Besides a 
lighter spear, the legionary soldier grasped in 
his right hand the formidable pilum, a pon- 
derous javelin, whose utmost length was about 
six feet, and which was terminated by a massy 
triangular point of steel of eighteen inches.“ 
This instrument was indeed much inferior to 
our modern fire-arms; since it was exhausted by 
a single discharge, at the distance of only ten or 
twelve paces. Yet when it was launched by a 
firm and skilful hand, there was not any cavalry 
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that durst venture within its reach, nor any 
shield or corslet that could sustain the impetu- 
osity of its weight. As soon as the Roman had 
darted his pilum, he drew his sword, and rushed 
forwards to close with the enemy. His sword 
was a short well-tempered Spanish blade, that 
carried a double edge, and was alike suited to 
the purpose of striking or of pushing; but the 
soldier was always instructed to prefer the latter 
use of his weapon, as his own body remained less 
exposed, whilst he inflicted a more dangerous 
wound on his adversary.“ The legion was 
usually drawn up eight deep; and the regular 
distance of three feet was left between the files 
as well as ranks.“ A body of troops, habituated 
to preserve this open order, in a long front and 
a rapid charge, found themselves prepared to 
execute every disposition which the circum- 
stances of war, or the skill of their leader, might 
suggest. The soldicr possessed a free space for 
his arms and motions, and sufficient intervals 
were allowed, through which scasonable rein- 
forcements might be introduced to the relief of 
the exhausted combatants.” The tactics of the 
Greeks and Macedonians were formed on very 
different principles. The strength of the phalanx 
depended on sixteen ranks of long pikes, wedged 
together in the closest array.“ But it was soon 
discovered by reflection, as well by the event, 
that the strength of the phalanx was unable to 
contend with the activity of the legion. 

The cavalry, without which the force of the 
legion would have remained imperfect, was 
divided into ten troops or squadrons; the first, 
as the companion of the first cohort, consisted 
of an hundred and thirty-two men; whilst each 
of the other nine amounted only to sixty-six. 
The entire establishment formed a regiment, if 
we may use the modern expression, of seven 
hundred and twenty-six horse, naturally con- 
nected with its respective legion, but occasion- 
ally separated to act in the line, and to compose 
a part of the wings of the army.® The cavalry 
of the emperors was no longer composed, like 
that of the ancient republic, of the noblest 
youths of Rome and Italy, who, by performing 
their military service on horsehack, prepared 
themselves for the offices of senator and consul; 
and solicited, by deeds of valour, the future suf- 
frages of their countrymen.” Since the altera- 
tion of manners and government, the most 
wealthy of the equestrian order were engaged in 
the administration of justice, and of the reve- 
nue; and whenever they embraced the pro- 
fession of arms, they wcre immediately intrusted 
with a troop of horse, or a cohort of foot.™ 


Trajan and Hadrian formed their cavalry from 
the same provinces, and the same class of their 
subjects, which recruited the ranks of the legion. 
The horses were bred, for the most part, in 
Spain or Cappadocia. The Roman troopers 
despised the complete armour with which the 
cavalry of the East was encumbered. Their 
more uscful arms consisted in a helmet, an 
oblong shield, light boots, and a coat of mail. 
A javelin, and a long broad-sword, were their 
principal weapons of offence. The use of lances 
and of iron maces they scem to have borrowed 
from the barba: ians.” 

The safety and honour of the empire were 
principally intrusted to the legions, but the 
policy of Rome cuondescended to adopt every 
uscful instrument of war. Considerable levies 
were regularly made among the provincials, 
who had not yet deserved the honourable dis- 
tinction of Romans. Many dependent princes 
and communities, dispersed round the frontiers, 
were permitted for a while, to hold their free- 
dom and security by the tenure of military serv- 
ice. Even select troops of hostile barbarians 
were frequently compelled or persuaded to 
consume their dangerous valour in remote cli- 
mates, and for the benefit of the state.” All 
these were included under the general name of 
auxiliarics; and howsoever they might vary 
according to the difference of times and cir- 
cumstances, their numbers were seldom much 
inferior to those of the legions themselves. 
Among the auxiliaries, the bravest and most 
faithful bands were placed under the command 
of pr.efects and centurions, and severely trained 
in the arts of Roman discipline; but the far 
greater part retained those arms, to which the 
nature of their country, or their early habits of 
life, more peculiarly adapted them. By this 
institution each legion, to whom a certain pro- 
portion of auxilarics was allotted, contained 
within itself every species of lighter troops, and 
of missile weapons, and was capable of encoun- 
tering every nation, with the advantages of its 
respective arms and discipline.“ Nor was the 
legion destitute of what, in modern language, 
would be styled a train of artillery. It consisted 
in ten military engines of the largest, and fifty- 
five of a smaller size; but all of which, either in 
an oblique or horizontal manner, discharged 
stones and darts with irresistible violence.™ 

The camp of a Roiman legion presented the 
appearance of a fortified city.“ As soon as the 
space was marked out, the pioneers carefully 
levelled the ground, and removed every impedi- 
ment that might interrupt its perfect regularity. 
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Its form was an exact quadrangle; and we may 
calculate that a square of about seven hundred 
yards was sufficient for the encampment of 
twenty thousand Romans; though a similar 
number of our own troops would expose to the 
enemy a front of more than treble that extent. 
In the midst of the camp, the prztorium, or 
general’s quarters, rose above the others; the 
cavalry, the infantry, and the auxiliaries occu- 
pied their respective stations; the streets were 
broad and perfectly straight, and a vacant space 
of two hundred feet was left on all sides, be- 
tween the tents and the rampart. The rampart 
itself was usually twelve feet high, armed with 
a line of strong and intricate palisades, and 
defended by a ditch of twelve feet in depth as 
well as in breadth. This important labour was 
performed by the hands of the legionaries 
themselves, to whom the use of the spade and 
the pick-axe was no less familiar than that of 
the sword or prlum. Active valour may often be 
the present of nature; but such patient diligence 
can be the fruit only of habit and discipline. 

Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of de- 
parture, the camp was almost instantly broke 
up, and the troops fell into their ranks without 
delay or confusion. Besides their arms, which 
the legionaries scarcely considered as an en- 
cumbrance, they were laden with their kitchen 

urniture, the instruments of fortification, and 
the provision of many days. Under this 
weight, which would oppress the delicacy of a 
modern soldier, they were trained by a regular 
step to advance, in about six hours, near twenty 
miles. On the appearance of an enemy, they 
threw aside their baggage, and by easy and 
rapid evolutions converted the column of 
march into an order of battle.“ The slingers 
and archers skirmished in the front; the auxilia- 
ries formed the first line, and were seconded or 
sustained by the strength of the legions: the 
cavalry covered the flanks, and the military 
engines were placcd in the rear. 

Such were the arts of war by which the 
Roman emperors defended their extensive con- 
quests, and preserved a military spirit, at a time 
when every other virtue was oppresscd by 
luxury and despotism. If, in the consideration 
of their armies, we pass from their discipline *« 
their numbers, we shall not find it casy to define 
them with any tolerable accuracy. We may 
compute, however, that the legion, which was 
itself a body of six thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one Romans, might, with its attendant 
auxiliaries, amount to about twelve thousand 
five hundred men. The peace establishment of 


Hadrian and his successors was composed of no 
less than thirty of these formidable brigades; 
and most probably formed a standing force of 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand men. 
Instead of being confined within the walls of 
fortified cities, which the Romans considered 
as the refuge of weakness or pusillanimity, the 
legions were encamped on the banks of the 
great rivers, and along the frontiers of the bar- 
barians. As their stations, for the most part, 
remained fixed and permanent, we may ven- 
ture to describe the distribution of the troops. 
Three legions were sufficient for Britain. The 
principal strength lay upon the Rhine and 
Danube, and consisted of sixteen legions, in the 
following proportions: two in the Lower and 
three in the Upper Germany; one in Rhætia, 
one in Noricum, four in Pannonia, three in 
Mæsia, and two in Dacia. The defence of the 
Euphrates was entrusted to eight legions, six of 
whom were planted in Syria, and the other two 
in Cappadocia. With regard to Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain, as they were far removed from any 
important scene of war, a single legion main- 
tained the domestic tranquillity of each of those 
great provinces. Even Italy was not left desti- 
tute of a military force. Above twenty thousand 
chosen soldiers, distinguished by the titles of 
City Cohorts and Prxtorian Guards, watched 
over the safety of the monarch and the capital. 
As the authors of almost every revolution that 
distracted the empire, the Prectorians will, very 
soon, and very loudly, demand our attention; 
but in their arms and institution, we cannot 
find any circumstance which discriminated 
them fron, the legions, unless it were a more 
splendid appearance, and a less rigid dis- 
cipline.® 

The navy maintained by the emperors might 
seem inadequate to their greatness; but it was 
fully sufficient for every useful purpose of gov- 
ernment. The ambition of the Romans was 
confined to the land; nor was that warlike peo- 
ple ever actuated by the enterprising spirit 
which had prompted the navigators of Tyre, of 
Carthage, and even of Marscilles, to enlarge 
the bounds of the world, and to explore the 
most remote coasts of the ocean. To the Romans 
the ocean remained an object of terror rather 
than of curiosity;* the whole extent of the 
Mediterranean, after the destruction of Car- 
thage, and the extirpation of the pirates, was 
included within their provinces. The policy of 
the emperors was directed only to preserve the 
peaceful dominion of that sea, and to protect 
the commerce of their subjects. With these mod- 
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erate views, Augustus stationed two permanent 
fleets in the most convenient ports of Italy, the 
one at Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other at 
Misenum, in the bay of Naples. Experience 
seems at length to have convinced the ancients, 
that as soon as their galleys exceeded two, or at 
the most three ranks of oars, they were suited 
rather for vain pomp than for real service. 
Augustus himself, in the victory of Actium, had 
seen the superiority of his own light frigates 
(they were called Liburnians) over the lofty but 
unwieldy castles of his rival.” Of these Libur- 
nians he composed the two fleets of Ravenna 
and Misenum, destined to command, the one 
the eastern, the other the western division of 
the Mediterranean; and to cach of the squad- 
rons he attached a body of several thousand 
marines. Besides these two ports, which may be 
considered as the principal seats of the Roman 
navy, a very considerable force was stationed 
at Frejus, on the coast of Provence, and the 
Euxine was guarded by forty ships, and three 
thousand soldiers. To all these we add the fleet 
which preserved the communication between 
Gaul and Britain, and a great number of ves- 
sels constantly maintained on the Rhine and 
Danube, to harass the country, or to intercept 
the passage of the barbarians.* If we review 
this general state of the Imperial forces; of the 
cavalry as well as infantry; of the legions, the 
auxiliaries, the guards, and the navy; the most 
liberal computation will not allow us to fix the 
entire establishment by sea and by land at more 
than four hundred and fifty thousand-men; a 
military power, which, however, formidable it 
may seem, was equalled by a monarch of the 
last century, whose kingdom was confined 
within a single province of the Roman empire.® 

We have attempted to explain the spirit 
which moderated, and the strength which sup- 
ported, the power of Hadrian and the Anto- 
nines. We shall now endeavour, with clearness 
and precision, to describe the provinces once 
united under their sway, but, at present, di- 
vided into so many independent and hostile 
states. 

Spain, the western extremity of the empire, 
of Europe, and of the ancient world, has, in 
every age, invariably preserved the same nat- 
ural limits; the Pyrenæan mountains, the Med- 
iterranean, and the Atlantic Ocean. That 
great peninsula, at present so unequally divided 
between two sovereigns, was distributed by 
Augustus into three provinces, Lusitania, Bæ- 
tica, and Tarraconensis. The kingdom of Por- 
tugal now fills the place of the warlike country 


of the Lusitanians; and the loss sustained by 
the former, on the side of the East is compen- 
sated by an accession of territory towards the 
North. The confines of Grenada and Andalusia 
correspond with those of ancient Bætica. The 
remainder of Spain, Gallicia and the Asturias, 
Biscay and Navarre, Leon and the two Cas- 
tilles, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, and Arra- 
gon, all contributed to form the third and most 
considerable of the Roman governments, 
which, from the name of its capital, was styled 
the province of Tarragona.” Of the native 
barbarians, the Celtiberians were the most 
powerful, as the Cantabrians and Asturians 
proved the most obstinate. Confident in the 
strength of their mountains, they were the last 
who submitted to the arms of Rome, and the 
first who threw off the yoke of the Arabs. 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole 
country between the Pyrences, the Alps, the 
Rhine, and the Ocean, was of greater extent 
than modern France To the dominions of that 
powertul monarchy, with its recent acquisitions 
of Alsace and Lorraine, we must add the duchy 
of Savov, the cantons of Switzerland, the four 
electorates of the Rhine, and the territories of 
Liege, Luxemburg, Hainault, Flanders, and 
Brabant. When Augustus gave laws to the con- 
quests of his tather, he introduced a division of 
Gaul equally adapted to the progress of the 
legions, to the course of the rivers, and to the 
principal national distinctions, which had com- 
prehended above an hundred independent 
states. The seacoast of the Mediterranean, 
Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphiné, received 
their provincial appellation from the colony of 
Narbonne. The government of Aquitaine was 
extended from the Pyrences to the Loire. The 
country between the Loire and the Seine was 
styled the Celtic Gaul, and soon borrowed a 
new denomination from the celebrated colony 
of Lugdunum, or Lyons. The Belgic lay beyond 
the Seine, and in more ancient times had been 
bounded only by the Rhine; but a little before 
the age of Cæsar the Germans, abusing their 
superiority of valour, had occupied a consider- 
able portion of the Belgic territory. The Roman 
conquerors very cagerly embraced so flattering 
a circumstance, and the Gallic frontier of the 
Rhine, from Basil to Leyden, received the pom- 
pous names of the Upper and the Lower Ger- 
many.” Such, under the reign of the Anto- 
nines, were the six provinces of Gaul; the Nar- 
bonnese, Aquitaine, the Celtic, or Lyonnese, 
the Belgic, and the two Germanies. 

We have already had occasion to mention 
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the conquest of Britain, and to fix the boundary 
of the Roman province in this island. It com- 
prehended all England, Wales, and the Low- 
lands of Scotland, as far as Dumbarton and 
Edinburgh. Before Britain lost her freedom, the 
country was irregularly divided between thirty 
tribes of barbarians, of whom the most con- 
siderable were the Belgz in the West, the 
Brigantes in the North, the Silures in South 
Wales, and the Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk.” 
As far as we can either trace or credit the re- 
semblance of manners and language, Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain were peopled by the same 
hardy race of savages. Before they yielded to 
the Roman arms, they often disputed the field, 
and often renewed the contest. After their sub- 
mission they constituted the western division 
of the European provinces, which extended 
from the columns of Hercules to the wall of 
Antoninus and from the mouth of the Tagus 
to the sources of the Rhine and Danube. 
Before the Roman conquest, the country 
which is now called Lombardy was not con- 
sidered as a part of Italy. It had been occupied 
by a powerful colony of Gauls, who settling 
themselves along the banks of the Po, from 
Piedmont to Romagna, carried their arms and 
diffused their names from the Alps to the Apen- 
nine. The Ligurian, dwelt on the rocky coast, 
which now forms the republic of Genoa. Venice 
was yet unborn; but the territories of that state, 
which lie to the east of the Adige, were inhab- 
ited by the Venetians.“ The middle part of the 
peninsula that now composes the duchy of 
Tuscany and the ecclesiastical state, was the 
ancient seat of the Estruscans and Umbrians, 
to the former of whom Italy was indebted for 
the first rudiments of civilised life.” The Tiber 
rolled at the foot of the seven hills of Rome, and 
the country of the Sabines, the Latins, and the 
Volsci, from that river to the frontiers of Na- 
ples, was the theatre of her infant victories. On 
that celebrated ground the first consuls de- 
served triumphs; their successors adorned vil- 
las, and their posterity have erected convents.” 
Capua and Campania possessed the immediate 
territory of Naples; the rest of the kingdom was 
inhabited by many warlike nations, the Marsi, 
the Samnites, the Apulians, and the Lucanians 
and the sea coasts had been covered by the 
flourishing colonies of the Greeks. We may re- 
mark, that when Augustus divided Italy into 
eleven regions, the little province of Istria was 
annexed to that seat of Roman sovereignty.” 
The European provinces of Rome were pro- 
tected by the course oi the Rhine and the 


Danube. The latter of those mighty streams, 
which rises at the distance of only thirty miles 
from the former, flows above thirteen hundred 
miles, for the most part, to the south-east, col- 
lects the tribute of sixty navigable rivers, and 
is, at length, through six mouths, received into 
the Euxine, which appears scarcely equal to 
such an accession of waters.” The provinces of 
the Danube soon acquired the general appella- 
tion of illyricum, or the Illyrian frontier,” and 
were esteemed the most warlike of the empire; 
but they deserve to be more particularly con- 
sidered under the names of Rhztia, Noricum, 
Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, Masia, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece. 

The province of Rhztia, which soon ex- 
tinguished the name of the Vindelicians, ex- 
tended from the summit of the Alps to the 
banks of the Danube; from its source, as far as 
its conflux with the Inn. The greatest part of 
the flat country is subject to the elector of Ba- 
varia; the city of Augsburg is protected by the 
constitution of the German empire; the Grisons 
are safe in their mountains, and the country of 
Tyrol is ranked among the numerous provinces 
of the house of Austria. 

The wide extent of territory, which is in- 
cluded between the Inn, the Danube, and the 
Save; Austria. Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the 
Lower Hungary, and Sclavonia, was known to 
the ancients under the names of Noricum and 
Pannonia. In their original state of indepen- 
dence, their fierce inhabitants were intimately 
connected. Under the Roman government they 
were frequently united, and they still remain 
the patrin.uny of a single family. They now con- 
tain the resi1:nce of a German prince, who 
styles himself Emperor of the Romans, and 
form the centre, as well as strength, of the 
Austrian power. It may not be improper to 
observe, that if we except Bohemia, Moravia, 
the northern skirts of Austria, and a part of 
Hungary, between the Theiss and the Danube, 
all the other dominions of the House of Austria 
were comprised within the limits of the Roman 
empire. 

Dalniatia, to which the name of Illyricum 
more properly bel. nged, was a long but narrow 
tract between the Save and the Adriatic. The 
best part of the sea-coast, which still retains its 
ancient appellation, is a province of the Vene- 
tian state, and the seat of the little republic of 
Ragusa. The inland parts have assumed the 
Sclavonian names of Croatia and Bosnia; the 
former obeys an Austrian governor, the latter 
a Turkish pasha; but the whole country is still 
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infested by tribes of barbarians, whose savage 
independence irregularly marks the doubtful 
limit of the Christian and Mahometan power.” 

After the Danube had received the waters of 
the Theiss and the Save, it acquired, at least 
among the Greeks, the name of Ister.®! It for- 
merly divided Mesia and Dacia, the latter of 
which, as we have already seen, was a conquest 
of Trajan, and the only province beyond the 
river. If we inquire into the present state of 
those countries, we shall find that, on the left 
hand of the Danube, Temeswar and Transyl- 
vania have been annexed, after many revolu- 
tions, to the crown of Hungary; whilst the 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the Ottoman Porte. 
On the right hand of the Danube, Masia, 
which, during the middle ages, was broken into 
the barbarian kingdoms of Servia and Bulgaria, 
is again united in Turkish slavery. 

The appellation of Roumelia, which is still 
bestowed by the Turks on the extensive coun- 
tries of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, pre- 
serves the memory of their ancient state under 
the Roman empire. In the time of the Anto- 
nines, the martial regions of Thrace, from the 
mountains of Hæmus and Rhodope, to the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont, had assumed 
the form of a province. Notwithstanding the 
change of masters and of religion, the new city 
of Rome, founded by Constantine on the banks 
of the Bosphorus, has ever since remained the 
capital of a great monarchy. The kingdom of 
Macedonia, which, under the reign of Alex- 
ander, gave laws to Asia, derived more solid 
advantages from the policy of the two Philips; 
and with its dependencies of Epirus and Thes- 
saly, extended from the Aigean to the Ionian 
Sea. When we reflect on the fame of Thebes and 
Argos, of Sparta and Athens, we can scarcely 
persuade ourselves that so many immortal re- 
publics of ancient Greece were lost in a single 
province of the Roman empire, which, from the 
superior influence of the Achzan league, was 
usually denominated the province of Achaia. 

Such was the state of Europe under the Ro- 
man emperors. The provinces of Asia, without 
excepting the transient conquests of Trajan, 
are all comprehended within the limits of the 
Turkish power. But, instead of following the 
arbitrary divisions of despotism and ignorance, 
it will be safer for us, as well as more agreeable, 
to observe the indelible characters of nature. 
The name of Asia Minor is attributed with 
some propriety to the peninsula, which, con- 
fined betwixt the Euxine and the Mediterra- 


nean, advances from the Euphrates towards 
Europe. The most extensive and flourishing 
district, westward of Mount Taurus and the 
river Halys, was dignified by the Romans with 
the exclusive title of Asia. The jurisdiction of 
that province extended over the ancient mon- 
archies of Troy, Lydia, and Phrygia, the mari- 
time countries of the Pamphylians, Lycians, 
and Carians, and the Grecian colonies of Ionia, 
which equalled in arts, though not in arms, the 
glory of their parent. The kingdoms of Bithynia 
and Pontus possessed the northern side of the 
peninsula from Constantinople to Trebizond. 
On the opposite side, the province of Cilicia 
was terminated by the mountains of Syria: the 
inland country, separated from the Roman 
Asia by the river Halys, and from Armenia by 
the Euphrates, had once formed the indepen- 
dent kingdom of Cappadocia. In this place we 
may observe that the northern shores of the 
Euxine, beyond Trebizond in Asia, and beyond 
the Danube in Europe, acknowledged the 
sovercignty of the emperors, and received at 
their hands either tributary princes or Roman 
garrisons. Budzak, Crim Tartary, Circassia, 
and Mingrelia, are the modern appellations of 
those savage countrics.®” 

Under the successors of Alexander, Syria was 
the seat of the Scleucidz, who reigned over 
Upper Asia, till the successful revolt of the Par- 
thians confined their dominions between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean. When 
Syria became subject to the Romans, it formed 
the eastern frontier of their empire; nor did 
that province, in its utmost latitude, know any 
other bounds than the mountains of Cappa- 
docia to the north, and towards the south the 
confines of Egypt, and the Red Sea. Pheenicia 
and Palestine were sometimes annexed to, and 
sometimes separated from, the jurisdiction of 
Syria. The former of these was a narrow and 
rocky coast; the latter was a territory scarcely 
superior to Wales, either in fertility or extent. 
Yet Phoenicia and Palestine will for ever live 
in the memory of mankind; since America, as 
well as Europe, has received letters from the 
one, and religion from the other. A sandy 
desert alike destitute of wod and water skirts 
along the doubtful confine of Syria, from the 
Euphrates to the Red Sea, The wandering life 
of the Arabs was inseparably connected with 
their independence; and wherever, on some 
spots less barren than the rest, they ventured 
to form any settled habitation, they soon be- 
came subjects to the Roman empire.™ 

The geographers of antiquity have frequently 
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hesitated to what portion of the globe they 
should ascribe Egypt. By its situation that 
celebrated kingdom is included within the im- 
mense peninsula of Africa; but it is accessible 
only on the side of Asia, whose revolutions, in 
almost every period of history, Egypt has hum- 
bly obeyed. A Roman prafect was seated on 
the splendid throne of the Ptolemies; and the 
iron sceptre of the Mamalukes is now in the 
hands of a Turkish pasha. The Nile flows down 
the country, above five hundred miles from the 
tropic of Cancer to the Mediterranean, and 
marks, on either side, the extent of fertility by 
the measure of its inundations. Cyrene, situate 
towards the west, and along the sea-coast, was 
first a Greek colony, afterwards a province of 
Egypt, and is now lost in the desert of Barca. 

From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa 
extends above fifteen hundred miles; yet so 
closely is it pressed between the Mediterranean 
and the Sahara, or sandy desert, that its 
breadth seldom exceeds fourscore or an hun- 
dred miles. The eastern division was considered 
by the Romans as the more peculiar and proper 
province o: Airica. Till the arrival of the Phæœ- 
nician colonies. that fertile country was in- 
habited by the Libyans, the most savage of 
mankind. Under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Carthage, it became the centre of commerce 
and empire; but the republic of Carthage is 
now degencrated into the feeble and disorderly 
states of Tripoli and Tunis. The military gov- 
erninent of Algiers oppresses the wide extent 
of Numidia, as it was once united under Mas- 
sinissa and Jugurtha: but in the time of Augus- 
tus, the limits of Numidia were contracted; 
and, at least, two-thirds of the country ac- 
quiesced ın the name of Mauritania, with the 
epithet of C.esariensis. The genuine Mauri- 
tania, or country of the Moors, which, froin the 
ancient city of ‘Tingi, or Tangicr, was distin- 
guished by the appellation of Tingitana, is 
represented by the modern kingdom of Fez. 
Sallé, on the Ocean, long infamous for its pi- 
ratical depredations, was noticed by the Ro- 
mans, as the extreme object of their power, and 
almost of their geography. A city of their foun- 
dation may still be discovered near Mcquinez, 
the residence of the barbarian whom we cond - 
scend to style the Emperor of Morocco; but it 
does not appear that his more southern domin- 
ions, Morocco itself, and Segelmessa, were ever 
comprehended within the Roman province. 
The western parts of Africa arc intersected by 
the branches of Mount Atlas, a name so idly 
celebrated by the fancy ef poets;® but which is 


now diffused over the immense ocean that rolls 
between the ancient and the new continent.” 

Having now finished the circuit of the Roman 
empire, we may observe, that Africa is divided 
from Spain by a narrow strait of about twelve 
miles, through which the Atlantic flows into 
the Mediterrancan. The columns of Hercules, 
so famous among the ancients, were two moun- 
tains which seemed to have been torn asunder 
by some convulsion of the elements; and at the 
foot of the European mountain the fortress of 
Gibraltar is now seated. The whole extent of the 
Mediterranean Sea, its coasts, and its islands, 
were comprised within the Roman dominion. 
Of the larger islands, the two Baleares, which 
derive their name of Majorca and Minorca 
from their respective size, are subject at present, 
the former to Spain, the latter to Great Britain. 
It is easier to deplore the fate, than to describe 
the actual condition, of Corsica. Two Italian 
sovercigns assume a regal title from Sardinia 
and Sicily. Crete, or Candia, with Cyprus, and 
most of the smaller islands of Greece and Asia, 
have been subdued by the Turkish arms; whilst 
the little rock of Malta defies their power, and 
has emerged, under the government of its mili- 
tary Order, into fame and opulence. 

This long enumeration of provinces, whose 
broken fragments have formed so many power- 
ful hingdoms, might almost induce us to forgive 
the vanity or ignorance of the ancients. Daz- 
zled with the extensive sway, the irresistible 
strength, and the real or affected moderation 
of the emperors, they permitted themselves to 
despise, and sometimes to forget, the outlying 
countries which had been left in the enjoyment 
of a barbaro: independence; and they gradu- 
ally usurped the licence of confounding the 
Roman monarchy with the globe of the earth.® 
But the temper, as well as knowledge, of a 
modern historian requires a more sober and 
accurate language. He may impress a juster 
image of the greatness of Ronie, by observing 
that the empire was above two thousand miles 
in breadth, from the wall of Antoninus and the 
northern limits of Dacia, to mount Atlas and 
the tropic of Cancer; that it extended, in length, 
more than thre thousand miles from the 
Western Ocean to the Euphrates; that it was 
situated in the finest part of the Temperate 
Zone, between the twenty-fourth and fifty- 
sixth degrees of northern latitude; and that it 
was supposed to contain above sixteen hundred 
thousand square miles, for the most part of 
fertile and well-cultivated land.” 


CHAPTER II 


Of the Union and Internal Prosperity of the Roman Empire 
in the Age of the Antonines. 


T is not alone by the rapidity, or extent 
I of conquest, that we should estimate the 
greatness of Rome. The sovereign of the 
Russian deserts commands a larger portion of 
the globe. In the seventh summer after his pas- 
sage of the Hellespont, Alexander erected the 
Macedonian trophies on the banks of the 
Hyphasis.! Within less than a century, the ir- 
resistible Zingis, and the Mogul princes of his 
race, spread their cruel devastations and tran- 
sient empire from the sea of China to the con- 
fines of Egypt and Germany.? But the firm edi- 
fice of Roman power was raised and preserved 
by the wisdom of ages. The obedient provinc- 
es of Trajan and the Antonines were united by 
laws and adorned by arts. They might occa- 
sionally suffer from the partial abuse of dele- 
gated authority; but the general principle of 
government was wise, simple, and beneficent. 
They enjoyed the religion of their ancestors, 
whilst in civil honours and advantages they 
were exalted, by just degrees, to an equality 
with their conquerors. 

I. The policy of the emperors and the senate, 
as far as it concerned religion, was happily 
seconded by the reflections of the enlightened, 
and by the habits of the superstitious, part of 
their subjects. The various modes of worship, 
which prevailed in the Roman world, were all 
considered by the people, as equally true; by the 
philosopher, as equally false; and by the magis- 
trate, as equally useful. And thus toleration pro- 
duced not only mutual indulgence, but even 
religious concord. 

The superstition of the people was not em- 
bittered by any mixture of theological rancour; 
nor was it confined by the chains of any specu- 
lative system. The devout polytheist, though 
fondly attached to his national rites, admitted 
with implicit faith the different religions of the 
earth.® Fear, gratitude, and cur.usity, a dream 
or an omen, a singular disorder, or a distant 
journcy, perpetually disposed him to multiply 
the articles of his belief, and to enlarge the list 
of his protectors. The thin texture of the Pagan 
mythology was interwoven with various but not 
discordant materials. As soon as it was allowed 
that sages and heroes, who had lived, or whe 
had died for the benefit of their country, were 
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exalted to a state of power and immortality, it 
was universally confessed that they deserved, 
if not the adoration, at least the reverence of all 
mankind. The deities of a thousand groves and 
a thousand streams possessed, in peace, their 
local and respective influence; nor could the 
Roman who deprecated the wrath of the Tiber, 
deride the Egyptian who presented his offering 
to the beneficent genius of the Nile. The visible 
powers of Nature, the plancts, and the ele- 
ments, were the same throughout the universe. 
The invisible governors of the moral world 
were inevitably cast in a similar mould of fic- 
tion and allegory. Every virtue, and even vice, 
acquired its divine representative; every art and 
profession its patron, whose attributes, in the 
most distant ages and countries, were uniforin- 
ly derived from the character of their pecuhar 
votaries. A republic of gods of such opposite 
tempers and interest required, in every system, 
the moderating hand of a supreme magistrate, 
who, by the progress of knowledge and flattery, 
was gradually invested with the sublime per- 
fections of an Eternal Parent, and an Omnipo- 
tent Monarch.‘ Such was the mild spirit of 
antiquity, that the nations were less attentive to 
the difference than to the resemblance of their 
religious worship. ‘The Greek, the Roman, and 
the Barbarian, as they met before their respec- 
tive altars, casily persuaded themselves, that 
under various names, and with various cere- 
monies, they adored the same deities. The cle- 
gant mythology of Homer gave a beautiful, and 
almost a regular form, to the polytheisin of the 
ancient world. ® 

The philosophers of Greece deduced their 
morals from the nature of man, rather than 
from that of God. They meditated, however, on 
the Divine Nature, as a very curious and im- 
portant speculation; and in the profound in- 
quiry, they displayed the strength and weakness 
of the human understanding.® Of the four most 
celebrated schools, the Stoics and the Platonists 
endeavoured to reconcile the jarring interests 
of reason and piety. They have left us the most 
sublime proofs of the existence and perfections 
of the first cause; but, as it was impossible for 
them to conceive the creation of matter, the 
workman in the Stoic philosophy was not suffi- 
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ciently distinguished from the work; whilst, on 
the contrary, the spiritual God of Plato and his 
disciples resembled an idea rather than a sub- 
stance. The opinions of the Academics and Epi- 
cureans were of a less religious cast; but whilst 
the modest science of the former induced them 
to doubt, the positive ignorance of the latter 
urged them to deny, the providence of a Su- 
preme Ruler. The spirit of inquiry, prompted 
by emulation, and supported by freedom, had 
divided the public teachers of philosophy into a 
variety of contending sects; but the ingenuous 
youth who, from every part, resorted to Athens, 
and the other scats of learning in the Roman 
empire, were alike instructed in every school to 
reject and to despise the religion of the multi- 
tude. How, indeed, was it possible, that a phi- 
losopher should accept, as divine truths, the 
idle tales of the poets, and the incoherent tradi- 
tions of antiquity; or, that he should adore, as 
gods, those imperfect beings whom he must 
have despised, as men! Against such unworthy 
adversarics, Cicero condescended to employ the 
arms of re. xu und eloquence; but the satire of 
Lucian was a much more adequate, as well as 
more cfficacious weapon. We may be well as- 
sured, that a writer conversant with the world 
would never have ventured to expose the gods 
of his country to public ridicule, had they not 
already been the objects of secret contempt 
among the polished and enlightened orders of 
society, 7 

Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion 
which prevailed in the age of the Antonines, 
both the interests of the priests and the credulity 
of the people were sufficiently respected. In 
their writings and conversation, the philoso- 
phers of antiquity asserted the independent 
dignity of reasun; but they resigned their ac- 
tions to the commands of Jaw and of custom. 
Viewing, with a smile of pity and indulgence, 
the various errors of the vulgar, they diligently 
practised the ceremonies of their fathers, de- 
voutly frequented the temples of the gods; and 
sometimes condescending to act a part on the 
theatre of superstition, they concealed the sen- 
timents of an Athcist under the sacerdotal 
robes. Reasoners of such a temper were scatcelv 
inclined to wrangle about their respective 
modes of faith, or of worship. It was indifferent 
to them what shape the folly of the multitude 
might choose to assume; and they approached, 
with the same inward contempt, and the same 
external reverence, the altars of the Libyan, the 
Olympian, or the Capitc'ine Jupiter. ° 

It is not easy to conceive from what motives 


a spirit of persecution could introduce itself into 
the Roman councils. The magistrates could not 
be actuated by a blind, though honest bigotry, 
since the magistrates were themselves philoso- 
phers; and the schools of Athens had given laws 
to the senate. They could not be impelled by 
ambition or avarice, as the temporal and eccle- 
siastical powers were united in the same hands. 
The pontiffs were chosen among the most illus- 
trious of the senators; and the office of Supreme 
Pontiff was constantly exercised by the emper- 
ors themselves. They knew and valued the ad- 
vantages of religion, as it is connected with civil 
government. They encouraged the public festi- 
vals which humanise the manners of the people. 
They managed the arts of divination, as a 
convenient instrument of policy: and they re- 
spected as the tirmest bond of society, the useful 
persuasion that, cither in this or in a future life, 
the crime of perjury is most assuredly punished 
by the avening gods.” But whilst they acknowl- 
edged the general advantages of religion, they 
were convinced that the various modes of wor- 
ship contributed alike to the same salutary 
purposes; and that, in every country, the form 
of superstition, which had received the sanction 
of time and experience, was the best adapted to 
the climate and to its inhabitants. Avarice and 
taste very frequently despoiled the vanquished 
nations of the elegant statues of their gods, and 
the rich ornaments of their temples; but, in 
the exercise of the religion which they derived 
from their ancestors, they uniformly experi- 
enced the indulgence, and even protection, of 
the Roman conquerors. The province of Gaul 
seems, and 1..:ieecd only seems, an exception to 
this universa. toleration. Under the specious 
pretext of abolishing human sacrifices, the em- 
perors Tiverius and Claudius suppressed the 
dangerous power of the Druids," but the 
priests themselves, their gods and their altars, 
subsisted in peaceful obscurity till the final 
destruction of Paganism. !? 

Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was 
incessantly filled with subjects and strangers 
from every part of the world," who all intro- 
duced and enjoyed the favourite superstitions 
of their native country. Every city in the em- 
pire was justified in maintaining the purity of 
its ancient ceremonies; and the Roman senate, 
using the common privilege, sometimes inter- 
posed, to check this inundation of foreign rites. 
The Egyptian superstition, of all the most con- 
temptible and abject, was frequently prohibit- 
ed; the temples of Serapis and Isis demolished 
and their worshippers banished from Rome and 
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Italy." But the zeal of fanaticism prevailed 
over the cold and feeble efforts of policy. The 
exiles returned, the proselytes multiplied, the 
temples were restored with increasing splen- 
dour, and Isis and Serapis at length assumed 
their place among the Roman deities. 18 Nor 
was this indulgence a departure from the old 
maxims of government. In the purest ages of 
the commonwealth, Cybele and Asculapius 
had been invited by solemn embassies; " and it 
was customary to tempt the protectors of be- 
sieged cities, by the promise of more distin- 
guished honours than they possessed in their 
native country. !8 Rome gradually became the 
common temple of her subjects; and the free- 
dom of the city was bestowed on all the gods 
of mankind. ! 

II. The narrow policy of preserving, without 
any foreign mixture, the pure blood of the an- 
cient citizens, had checked the fortune, and 
hastened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta. The 
aspiring genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to 
ambition, and deemed it more prudent, as well 
as honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for 
her own wheresoever they were found, among 
slaves or strangers, enemies or barbarians.” 
During the most flourishing era of the Athenian 
commonwealth, the number of citizens gradu- 
ally decreased from about thirty”! to twenty- 
one thousand. ? If, on the contrary, we study 
the growth of the Roman republic, we may 
discover, that, notwithstanding the incessant 
demands of wars and colonies, the citizens, who, 
in the first census of Servius Tullius, amgunted 
to no more than cighty-three thousand, were 
multiplied, before the commencement of the 
social war, to the number of four hundred and 
sixty-three thousand men, able to bear arms in 
the service of their country.” When the allies 
of Rome claimed an equal share of honours and 
privileges, the senate indeed preferred the 
chance of arms to an ignominious concession. 
The Samnites and the Lucanians paid the se- 
vere penalty of their rashness; but the rest of 
the Italian states, as they successively returned 
to their duty, were admitted into the bosom of 
the republic,” and soon contributed to the 
ruin of public freedom. Under a de mocratical 
government, the citizens exercise the powers of 
sovereignty; and those powers will be first 
abused, and afterwards lost, if they are com- 
mitted to an unwieldy multitude. But when the 
popular assemblies had been suppressed by the 
administration of the emperors, the conquerors 
were distinguished from the vanquished na- 
tions, only as the first and most honourable 


order of subjects; and their increase, however 
rapid, was no longer exposed to the same dan- 
gers. Yet the wisest princes, who adopted the 
maxims of Augustus, guarded with the strictest 
care the dignity of the Roman name, and dif- 
fused the freedom of the city with a prudent 
liberality. * 

Till the privileges of Romans had been pro- 
gressively extended to all the inhabitants of the 
empire, an important distinction was preserved 
between Italy and the provinces. The former 
was esteemed the centre of public unity, and 
the firm basis of the constitution. Italy claimed 
the birth, or at least the residence, of the em- 
perors and the senate.% The estates of the 
Italians were exempt from taxes, their persons 
from the arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. 
Their municipal corporations, formed after the 
perfect model] of the capital, were entrusted, 
under the immediate cye of the supreme power, 
with the execution of the laws. From the foot 
of the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all the 
natives of Italy were born citizens of Rome. 
Their partial distinctions were obliterated, and 
they insensibly coalesced into onc great nation, 
united by language, manners, and civil institu- 
tions, and equal to the weight of a powerful 
empire. The republic gloricd in her generous 
policy, and was frequently rewarded by the 
merit and services of her adopted sons. Had she 
always confined the distinction of Romans to 
the ancient families within ihe walls of the city. 
that immortal name would have been deprived 
of some of its noblest ornaments. Virgil was a 
native of Mantua; Horace was inclined to 
doubt whether he should call himself an Apu- 
lian or a Lucanian: it was in Padua that an 
historian was found worthy to record the ma- 
jestic series of Roman victories. The patriot 
family of the Catos emerged from Tusculum; 
and the little town of Arpinum claimed the 
double honour of producing Marius and Cic- 
ero, the former of whorn deserved, after Romu- 
lus and Camillus, to be styled the Third 
Founder of Rome; and the latter, after saving 
his country from the desigds of Catiline, en- 
abled her to contend with Athens for the palm 
of eloquence. 7 

The provinces of the empire (as they have 
been described in the preceding chapter) were 
destitute of any public force, or constitution- 
al freedom. In Etruria, in Greece,® and in 
Gaul,” it was the first care of the senate to 
dissolve those dangerous confederacies, which 
taught mankind, that as the Roman arts pre- 
vailed by division, they might be resisted by 
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union. Those princes, whom the ostentation of 
gratitude or generosity permitted for a while 
to hold a precarious sceptre, were dismissed 
from their thrones as soon as they had per- 
formed their appointed task of fashioning to 
the yoke the vanquished nations. The free states 
and cities which had embraced the cause of 
Rome, were rewarded with a nominal alliance, 
and insensibly sunk into real servitude. The 
public authority was everywhere exercised by 
the ministers of the senate and of the emperors, 
and that authority was absolute, and without 
control. But the same salutary maxims of gov- 
ernment, which had secured the peace and 
obedience of Italy, were extended to the inost 
distant conquests. A nation of Romans was 
gradually formed in the provinces, by the dou- 
ble expedient of introducing colonies, and of 
admitting the most faithful and deserving of 
the provincials to the freedom of Rome. 
‘‘Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he in- 
habits,” ® is a very just observation of Seneca, 
confirmed by history and experience. The na- 
tives of Italy, allured by pleasure or by interest, 
hastened to enju, the advantages of victory; 
and we may remark, that about forty years 
after the reduction of Asia, cighty thousand 
Romans were massacred in one day, by the 
cruel orders of Mithridates. ®! These voluntary 
exiles were engaged, for the most part, in the 
occupations of commerce, agriculture, and the 
farm of the revenue. But after the legions were 
rendered permanent by the emperors, the prov- 
inces were peopled by a race of soldiers; and the 
veterans, whether they received the reward of 
their service in land or in money, usually settled 
with their families in the country whcre they 
had honourably spent their youth. Throughout 
the empire, but more particularly in the west- 
ern parts, the most fertile districts, and the 
most convenient situations, were reserved for 
the establishment of colonies; some of which 
were of a civil, and others of a military nature. 
In their manners and internal policy, the col- 
onies formed a perfect representation of their 
great parent; and as they were soon endeared to 
the natives by the ties of friendship and alliance, 
they effectually diffused a reverence for the 
Roman name, and a desire, which was seldom 
disappointed, of sharing, in due time, its honours 
and advantages. * The municipal cities insen- 
sibly equalled the rank and splendour of the 
colonies; and in the reign of Hadrian, it was 
disputed which was the preferable condition, 
of those societies which had issued from, or 
those which had been received into the bosom 


of Rome. The right of Latium, as it was 
called, conferred on the cities to which it had 
been granted a more partial favour. The mag- 
istrates only, at the expiration of their office, 
assumed the quality of Roman citizens; but as 
those offices were annual, in a few years they 
circulated round the principal families. * 
Those of the provincials who were permitted to 
bear arms in the legions; ** those who exercised 
any civil employment; all, in a word, who per- 
formed any public service, or displayed any 
personal talents, were rewarded with a present, 
whose value was continually diminished by the 
increasing liberality of the emperors. Yet even, 
in the age of the Antonines, when the freedom 
of the city had been bestowed on the greater 
number of their subjects, it was still accom- 
panied with very solid advantages. The bulk 
of the people acquired, with that title, the bene- 
fit of the Roman laws, particularly in the inter- 
esting articles of marriage, testaments, and in- 
heritances; and the road of fortune was open 
to those whose pretensions were seconded by 
favour or merit. The grandsons of the Gauls, 
who had besieged Julius Caesar in Alesia, com- 
manded legions, governed provinces, and were 
admitted into the senate of Rome.* Their am- 
bition, instead of disturbing the tranquillity of 
the state, was intimately connected with its 
safety and greatness. 

So sensible were the Romans of the influence 
of language over national manners, that it was 
their most serious care to extend, with the 
progress of their arms, the use of the Latin 
tongue.” The ancient dialects of Italy, the Sa- 
bine, the Etruscan, and the Venetian, sunk into 
oblivion; but in the provinces, the east was less 
docile than the west, to the voice of its victori- 
ous preceptors. This obvious difference marked 
the two portions of the empire with a distinc- 
tion of colours, which, though it was in some 
degree concealed during the meridian splen- 
dour of prosperity, became gradually more 
visible as the shades of night descended upon 
the Roman world. The western countries were 
civilised by the same hands which subdued 
them. As soon as the barbarians were recon- 
ciled to obedience, their minds were opened to 
any new impressions of knowledge and polite- 
ness. The language of Virgil and Cicero, though 
with some inevitable mixture of corruption, 
was so universally adopted in Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia,” that the faint 
traces of the Punic or Celtic idioms were pre- 
served only in the mountains, or among the 
peasants. ® Education and study insensibly in- 
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spired the natives of those countries with the 
sentiments of Romans; and Italy gave fashions 
as well as laws to her Latin provincials. They 
solicited with more ardour, and obtained with 
more facility, the freedom and honours of the 
state; supported the national dignity in letters ® 
and in arms; and, at length, in the person of 
Trajan, produced an emperor whom the 
Scipios would not have disowned for their 
countryman. The situation of the Greeks was 
very different from that of the Barbarians. The 
former had been long since civilised and cor- 
rupted. They had too much taste to relinquish 
their language, and too much vanity to adopt 
any foreign institutions. Still preserving the 
prejudices after they had lost the virtues of 
their ancestors, they affected to despise the un- 
polished manners of the Roman conquerors, 
whilst they were compelled to respect their su- 
perior wisdom and power.“ Nor was the in- 
fluence of the Grecian language and sentiments 
confined to the narrow limits of that once 
celebrated country. Their empire, by the prog- 
ress of colonies and conquest, had been diffused 
from the Hadriatic to the Euphrates and the 
Nile. Asia was covered with Greek cities, and 
the long reign of the Macedonian kings had 
introduced a silent revolution into Syria and 
Egypt. In their pompous courts those princes 
united the elegance of Athens with the luxury 
of the East, and the example of the court was 
imitated, at an humble distance, by the higher 
ranks of their subjects. Such was the general 
division of the Roman empire into the Latin 
and Greek languages. To these we may add a 
third distinction for the.body of the natives in 
Syria, and especially in Egypt. The use of their 
ancient dialects, by secluding them from the 
commerce of mankind, checked the improve- 
ments of those barbarians.* The slothful 
effeminacy of the former, exposed them to the 
contempt; the sullen ferociousness of the latter, 
excited the aversion of the conquerors.* Those 
nations had submitted to the Roman power, 
but they seldom desired or deserved the free- 
dom of the city; and it was remarked that more 
than two hundred and thirty years elapsed 
after the ruin of the Ptolemics before an Egyp- 
tian was admitted into the senate of Rome.“ 

It is a just though trite observation, that vic- 
torious Rome was herself subdued by the arts 
of Greece. Those immortal writers who still 
command the admiration of modern Europe, 
soon became the favourite object of study and 
imitation in Italy and the western provinces. 
But the elegant amusements of the Romans 


were not suffered to interfere with their sound 
maxims of policy. Whilst they acknowledged 
the charms of the Greek, they asserted the dig- 
nity of the Latin tongue, and the exclusive use 
of the latter was inflexibly maintained in the 
administration of civil as well as military gov- 
ernment. The two languages exercised at the 
same time their separate jurisdiction through- 
out the empire: the former as the natural idiom 
of science; the latter as the legal dialect of 
public transactions. Those who united letters 
with business were equally conversant with 
both; and it was almost impossible, in any 
province, to find a Roman subject of a liberal 
education, who was at once a stranger to the 
Greek and to the Latin language. 

It was by such institutions that the nations 
of the empire insensibly melted away into the 
Roman name and people. But there still re- 
mained, in the centre of every province and 
of every family, an unhappy condition of men 
who endured the weight, without sharing the 
benefits, of society. In the free states of antiquity 
the domestic slaves were exposed to the wanton 
rigour of despotism. The perfect settlement of 
the Roman empire was preceded by ages of 
violence and rapine. The slaves consisted, for 
the most part, of barbarian captives, taken in 
thousands by the chance of war, purchased at 
a vile price,“ accustomed to a life of indepen- 
dence, and impatient to break and to revenge 
their fetters. Against such internal enemies, 
whose desperate insurrections had more than 
once reduced the republic to the brink of de- 
struction,” the most severe regulations,“ and 
the most cruel treatment, seemed almost justi- 
fied by the great law of self-preservation. But 
when the principal nations of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, were united under the laws of one 
sovereign, the source of foreign supplies flowed 
with much less abundance, and the Romans 
were reduced to the milder but more tedious 
method of propagation. In their numerous 
families, and particularly in their country es- 
tates, they encouraged the marriage of their 
slaves. The sentiments of nature, the habits of 
education, and the possession of a dependent 
species of property, contributed to alleviate the 
hardships of servitude.” The existence of a 
slave became an object of greater value, and 
though his happiness still depended on the 
temper and circumstances of the master, the 
humanity of the latter, instead of being re- 
strained by fear, was encouraged by the sense 
of his own interest. The progress of manners 
was accelerated by the virtue or policy of the 
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emperors; and by the edicts of Hadrian and the 
Antonines, the protection of the laws was ex- 
tended to the most abject part of mankind. The 
jurisdiction of life and death over the slaves, a 
power long exercised and often abused, was 
taken out of private hands, and reserved to the 
magistrates alone. The subterraneous prisons 
were abolished; and, upon a just complaint of 
intolerable treatment, the injured slave ob- 
tained either his deliverance, or a less cruel 
master. 

Hope, the best comfort of our imperfect con- 
dition, was not denied to the Roman slave; and 
if he had any opportunity of rendering himself 
either useful or agrecable, he might very natu- 
rally expect that the diligence and fidelity of a 
few years would be rewarded with the inesti- 
mable gift of freedom. The benevolence of the 
master was so frequently prompted by the 
meaner suggestions of vanity and avarice, that 
the laws found it more necessary to restrain 
than to encourage a profuse and undistinguish- 
ing liberality, which might degenerate into a 
very dangerous abuse.” It was a maxim of an- 
cient jurispt udus , that as a slave had not any 
country of his own, he acquired with his liberty 
an admission into the political society of which 
his patron was a nember. The consequences of 
this maxim would have prostituted the privi- 
leges of the Roman city to a mean and promis- 
cuous multitude. Some seasonable exceptions 
were therefore provided; and the honourable 
distinction was confined to such slaves only, as 
for just causes, and with the approbation of the 
magistrate, should receive a solemn and legal 
manumission. Even these chosen freed-men 
obtained no more than the private rights of 
citizens, and were rigorously excluded from 
civil or military honours. Whatever might be 
the merit or fortune of their sons, thes likewise 
were estcemed unworthy of a seat in the senate; 
nor werc the traces of a servile origin allowed 
to be completely obliterated tll the third or 
fourth gencration.2 Without destroying the 
distinction of ranks, a distant prospect of free- 
dum and honours was presented, even to those 
whom pride and prejudice almost disdained to 
number among the human species. 

It was once proposed to discriminate the 
slaves by a peculiar habit; but it was justly 
apprehended that there might be some danger 
in acquainting them with their own numbers.™ 
Without interpreting, in their utmost strictness, 
the liberal appellations of legions and myri- 
ads,“ we may venture to pronounce, that the 
proportion of slaves, who were valued as prop- 


erty, was more considerable than that of ser- 
vants, who can be computed only as an ex- 
pense.© The youths of a promising genius were 
instructed in the arts and sciences, and their 
price was ascertained by the degree of their 
skill and talents. Almost every profession, 
either liberal? or mechanical, might be found 
in the household of an opulent senator. The 
ministers of pomp and sensuality were multi- 
plied beyond the conception of modern luxury.® 
It was more for the interest of the merchant or 
manufacturer to purchase than to hire his work- 
men; and in the country, slaves were employed 
as the cheapest and most laborious instruments 
of agriculture. To confirm the general observa- 
tion, and to display the multitude of slaves, we 
might allege a variety of particular instances. 
It was discovered, on a very melancholy occa- 
sion, that four hundred slaves were maintained 
in a single palace of Rome.® The same number 
of four hundred belonged to an estate which 
an African widow, of a very private condition, 
resigned to her son, whilst she reserved for 
herself a much larger share of her property.® 
A freedman, under the reign of Augustus, 
though his fortune had suffered great losses 
in the civil wars, left behind him three thou- 
sand six hundred yoke of oxen, two hundred 
and fifty thousand head of smaller cattle, and, 
what was almost included in the description of 
cattle, four thousand one hundred and sixteen 
slaves.® 

The number of subjects who acknowledged 
the laws of Rome, of citizens, of provincials, and 
of slaves, cannot now be fixed with such a de- 
grece of accurecy, as the importance of the ob- 
ject would deserve. We are informed that when 
the emperor Claudius exercised the office of 
censor, he took an account of six millions nine 
hundred and forty-five thousand Roman citi- 
zens, who, with the proportion of women and 
children, must have amounted to about twenty 
millions of souls. The multitude of subjects of 
an inferior rank was uncertain and fluctuating. 
But, after weighing with attention every cir- 
cumstance which could influence the balance, 
it seems probable that there existed, in the time 
of Claudius, about twice as many provincials as 
there were citizens, uf either sex, and of every 
age; and that the slaves were at least equal in 
number to the free inhabitants of the Roman 
world, The total amount of this imperfect cal- 
culation would rise to about one hundred and 
twenty millions of persons; a degree of popula- 
tion which possibly exceeds that of modern 
Europe,® and forms the most numerous society 
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that has ever been united under the same sys- 
tem of government. 

Domestic peace and union were the natural 
consequences of the moderate and comprehen- 
sive policy embraced by the Romans. If we 
turn our eyes towards the monarchies of Asia, 
we shall behold despotism in the centre, and 
weakness in the extremities; the collection of 
the revenue, or the administration of justice, 
enforced by the presence of an army; hostile 
barbarians established in the heart of the coun- 
try, hereditary satraps usurping the dominion 
of the provinces, and subjects inclined to rebel- 
lion, though incapable of freedom. But the obe- 
dience of the Roman world was uniform, volun- 
tary, and permanent. The vanquished nations, 
blended into one great peuple, resigned the 
hope, nay even the wish, of resuming their in- 
dependence, and scarcely considered their own 
existence as distinct from the existence of Rome. 
The established authority of the emperors per- 
vaded without an effort the wide extent of their 
dominions, and was exercised with the same 
facility on the banks of the Thames, or of the 
Nile, as on those of the Tiber. The legions were 
destined to serve against the public enemy, and 
the civil magistrate seldom required the aid 
of a military force. In this state of general 
security, the leisure as well as opulence both 
of the prince and people were devoted to im- 
prove and to adorn the Roman empire. 

Among the innumerable monuments of ar- 
chitecture constructed by the Romans, how many 
have escaped the notice of history, how few 
have resisted the ravages of time and barba- 
rism! And yet even the-majestic ruins that are 
still scattered over Italy and the provinces, 
would be sufficient to prove that those countries 
were once the seat of a polite and powerful em- 
pire. Their greatness alone, or their beauty, 
might deserve our attention; but they are ren- 
dered more interesting by two important cir- 
cumstances, which connect the agreeable his- 
tory of the arts with the more uscful history of 
human manners. Many of those works were 
erected at private expense, and almost all were 
intended for public benefit. 

It is natural to suppose that the greatest num- 
ber, as well as the most considerable of the 
Roman edifices, were raised by the emperors, 
who possessed so unbounded a command both 
of men and money. Augustus was accustomed 
to boast that he had found his capital of brick, 
and that he had left it of marble.“ The strict 
economy of Vespasian was the source of his 
magnificence. The works of Trajan bear the 


stamp of his genius. The public monuments 
with which Hadrian adorned every province 
of the empire, were executed not only by his 
orders, but under his immediate inspection. He 
was himself an artist; and he loved the arts, as 
they conduced to the glory of the monarch. 
They were encouraged by the Antonines, as 
they contributed to the happiness of the people, 
But if the emperors were the first, they were 
not the only architects of their dominions. Their 
example was universally imitated by their 
principal subjects, who were not afraid of de- 
claring to the world that they had spirit to 
conceive, and wealth to accomplish, the noblest 
undertakings. Scarcely had the proud structure 
of the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, be- 
fore the edifices of a smaller scale indeed, but 
of the same design and materials, were erected 
for the use and at the expense, of the cities of 
Capua and Verona.© The inscription of the 
stupendous bridge of Alcantara attests that it 
was thrown over the Tagus by the contribution 
of a few Lusitanian communities. When Pliny 
was intrusted with the government of Bithynia 
and Pontus, provinces by no means the richest 
or most considerable of the empire, he found 
the citics within his jurisdiction striving with 
each other in every useful and ornamental 
work, that might deserve the curiosity of 
strangers, or the gratitude of their citizens. It 
was the duty of the Proconsul to supply their 
deficiencies, to direct their taste, and sometimes 
to moderate their emulation® The opulent 
senators of Rome and the provinces esteemed 
it an honour, and almost an obligation, to 
adorn the splendour of their age and country; 
and the influence of fashion very frequently 
supplied the want of taste or generosity. Among 
a crowd of these private benefactors, we may 
select Herodes Atticus, an Athenian citizen, 
who lived in the age of the Antonines. What- 
ever might be the motive of his conduct, his 
magnificence would have been worthy of the 
greatest kings. 

The family of Herod, at least after it had been 
favoured by fortune, was lineally descended 
from Cimon and Miltiades, Theseus and Ce- 
crops, Æacus and Jupiter. But the posterity of 
so many gods and heroes was fallen into the 
most abject state. His grandfather had suffered 
by the hands of justice, and Julius Atticus, his 
father, must have ended his life in poverty and 
contempt, had he not disdovered an immense 
treasure buried under an old house, the last re- 
mains of his patrimony. According to the rigour 
of law, the emperor might have asserted his 
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claim, and the prudent Atticus prevented, by a 
frank confession, the officiousness of informers. 
But the equitable Nerva, who then filled the 
throne, refused to accept any part of it, and 
commanded him to use, without scruple, the 
present of fortune. The cautious Athenian still 
insisted that the treasure was too considerable 
for a subject, and that he knew not how to use 
it. Abuse it, then, replied the monarch, with a 
good-natured peevishness; for it is your own.” 
Many will be of opinion that Atticus literally 
obeyed the empcror’s last instructions; since he 
expended the greatest part of his fortune, which 
was much increased by an advantageous mar- 
riage, in the service of the Public. He had ob- 
tained for his son Herod the prefecture of the 
free cities of Asia; and the young magistrate, 
observing that the town of Troas was indiffer- 
ently supplied with water, obtained from the 
munificence of Hadrian three hundred myriads 
of drachms (about a hundred thousand pounds) 
for the construction of a new aqueduct. But in 
the execution of the work the charge amounted 
to more than double the estimate, and the 
officers of the revenue began to murmur, till 
the generous Atticus silenced their complaints, 
by requesting that he might be permitted to 
take upon himself the whole additional ex- 
pense. 

The ablest preceptors of Greece and Asia had 
been invited by liberal rewards to direct the 
education of young Herod. Their pupil soon 
became a celebrated orator according to the 
useless rhetoric of that age, which, confining 
itself to the schools, disdained to visit either the 
Forum or the senate. He was honoured with 
the consulship at Rome; but the greatest part 
of his life was spent in a philosophic retirement 
at Athens, and his adjacent villas; perpetually 
surrounded by sophists, who acknowledged, 
without reluctance, the superiority of a rich and 
generous rival. The monuments of his genius 
have perished; some considcrable ruins still pre- 
serve the fame of his taste and munificence: 
modern travellers have measured the remains 
of the stadium which he constructed at Athens. 
It was six hundred feet in length, built entirely 
of white marble, capable of admitting the whole 
body of the people, and finished in four years, 
whilst Herod was president of the Athenian 
games. To the memory of his wife Regilla he 
dedicated a theatre, scarcely to be paralleled 
in the empire; no wood except cedar, very curi- 
ously carved, was employed in any part of the 
building. The Odeum, designed by Pericles for 
musical performances, and the rehearsafof new 


tragedies, had been a trophy of the victory of 
the arts over Barbaric greatness, as the timbers 
employed in the construction consisted chiefly 
of the masts of the Persian vessels. Notwith- 
standing the repairs bestowed on that ancient 
edifice by a king of Cappadocia, it was again 
fallen to decay. Herod restored its ancient 
beauty and magnificence. Nor was the liber- 
ality of that illustrious citizen confined to the 
walls of Athens. The most splendid ornaments 
bestowed on the temple of Neptune in the Isth- 
mus, a theatre at Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, 
a bath at Thermopylae, and an aqueduct at 
Canusium in Italy, were insufficient to exhaust 
his treasures. The people of Epirus. Thessaly, 
Eubera, Boentia, and Peloponnesus, experi- 
enced his favours; and many inscriptions of the 
cities of Greece and Asia gratefully style Hero- 
des Atticus their patron and benefactor.” 

In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, 
the modest simplicity of private houses an- 
nounced the equal condition of freedum; whilst 
the sovereignty of the people was represented 
in the majestic edifices destined to the public 
use;”! nor was this republican spirit totally ex- 
tinguished by the introduction of wealth and 
monarchy, It was in works of national honour 
and benefit, that the most virtuous of the em- 
perors affected to display their magnificence. 
The golden palace of Nero excited a just indig- 
nation, but the vast extent of ground which had 
been usurped by his selfish luxury, was more 
nobly filled under the succeeding reigns by the 
Coliseum, the baths of Titus, the Claudian 
portico, and the temples dedicated to the god- 
dess of Peace, and to the genius of Rome.”? 
These monuments of architecture, the property 
of the Roman prople, were adorned with the 
most beautiful productions of Grecian painting 
and sculpture; and in the temple of Peace a 
very curious library was open to the curiosity 
of the learned. At a small distance from thence 
was situated the Forum of Trajan. It was sur- 
rounded with a lofty portico, in the form of a 
quadrangle, inw which four triumphal arches 
opened a noble and spacious entrance: in the 
centre arose a column of marble, whose height, 
of one hundred and ten feet, denoted the eleva- 
tion of the hill that had been cut away. This 
~lumn, which still subsists in its ancient 
beauty, exhibited an exact representation of 
the Dacian victories of its founder. The veteran 
soldicr contemplated the story of his own cam- 
paigns, and by an easy illusion of national 
vanity, the peaceful citizen associated himself 
to the honours of the triumph. All the other 
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quarters of the capital, and all the provinces of 
the empire, were embellished by the same lib- 
eral spirit of public magnificence, and were 
filled with amphitheatres, theatres, temples, 
porticos, triumphal arches, baths, and aque- 
ducts, all variously conducive to the health, the 
devotion, and the pleasures of the meanest citi- 
zen. The last mentioned of those edifices de- 
serve our peculiar attention. The boldness of 
the enterprise, the solidity of the execution, and 
the uses to which they were subservient, rank 
the aqueducts among the noblest monuments 
of Roman genius and power. The aqueducts of 
the capital claim a just pre-eminence; but the 
curious traveller, who, without the light of his- 
tory, should examine those of Spoleto, of Metz, 
or of Segovia, would very naturally conclude 
that those provincial towns had formerly been 
the residence of some potent monarch. The 
solitudes of Asia and Africa were once covered 
with flourishing cities, whose populousness, and 
even whose existence, was derived from such 
artificial supplies of a perennial stream of fresh 
water.”8 

We have computed the inhabitants and con- 
templated the public works of the Roman em- 
pire. The observation of the number and great- 
ness of its cities will serve to confirm the former, 
and to multiply the latter. It may not be un- 
pleasing to collect a few scattered instances 
relative to that subject, without forgetting, how- 
ever, that from the vanity of nations and the 
poverty of language, the vague appellation of 
city has been indifferently bestowed on Rome 
and upon Laurentum. Ancient Italy is said to 
have contained eleven hundred and ninety- 
seven cities; and for whatsoever era of antiquity 
the expression might be intended,” there is 
not any reason to believe the country less popu- 
lous in the age of the Antonines than in that of 
Romulus. The petty states of Latium were con- 
tained within the metropolis of the empire, by 
whose superior influence they had been at- 
tracted. Those parts of Italy which have so long 
languished under the lazy tyranny of priests 
and viceroys, had been afflicted only by the 
more tolerable calamities of war; and the first 
symptoms of decay which they experi: nced were 
amply compensated by the rapid improvements 
of the Cisalpine Gaul. The splendour of Verona 
may be traced in its remains: yet Verona was 
less celebrated than Aquileia or Padua, Milan 
or Ravenna. II. The spirit of improvement 
had passed the Alps, and been felt even in the 
woods of Britain, which were gradually cl 
away to open a free space for conveni 


elegant habitations. York was the seat of gov- 
ernment; London was already enriched by 
commerce; and Bath was celebrated for the 
salutary effects of its medicinal waters. Gaul 
could boast of her twelve hundred cities; and 
though, in the northern parts, many of them, 
without excepting Paris itself, were little more 
than the rude and imperfect townships of a 
rising people, the southern provinces imitated 
the wealth and elegance of Italy.76 Many were 
the cities of Gaul, Marseilles, Arles, Nismes, 
Narbonne, Thoulouse, Bourdeaux, Autun, Vi- 
enna, Lyons, Langres, and Treves, whose an- 
cient condition might sustain an equal, and 
perhaps advantageous comparison with their 
present state. With regard to Spain, that coun- 
try flourished as a province, and has declined 
as a kingdom. Exhausted by the abuse of her 
strength, by America, and by superstition, her 
pride might possibly be confounded, if we re- 
quired such a list of three hundred and sixty 
cities, as Pliny has exhibited under the reign of 
Vespasian.” II. Three hundred African cities 
had once acknowledged the authority of Car- 
thage, nor is it likely that their numbers di- 
minished under the administration of the em- 
perors: Carthage itself rose with new splendour 
from its ashes; and that capital, as well as 
Capua and Corinth, soon recovered all the ad- 
vantages which can be separated from inde- 
pendent sovereignty. IV. The provinces of the 
east present the contrast of Roman magnificence 
with Turkish barbarisin. The ruins of antiquity 
scattered over uncultivated ficlds, and ascribed, 
by ignorance, to the power of magic, scarcely 
afford a shelter to the oppressed peasant or 
wandering Arab. Under the reign of the Cæ- 
sars, the proper Asia alone contained five 
hundred populous cities, enriched with all 
the gifts of nature, and adorned with all the 
refinements of art. Eleven cities of Asia had 
once disputed the honour of dedicating a tem- 
ple to Tiberius, and their respective merits 
were examined by the senate.™ Four of them 
were immediately rejected as unequal to the 
burden; and among these was Laodicea, whose 
splendour is still displayed in its ruins.*! Laodi- 
cea collected a very considerable revenue from 
its flocks of sheep, celebrated for the fineness of 
their wool, and had received, a little before the 
contest, a legacy of above four hundred thou- 
sand pounds by the testament of a generous 
citizen.” If such was the poverty of Laodicea, 
what must have been the wealth of those cities, 
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who so long disputed with each other over the 
titular primacy of Asia.™ The capitals of Syria 
and Egypt held a still superior rank in the em- 
pire: Antioch and Alexandria looked down 
with disdain on a crowd of dependent cities,™ 
and yielded, with reluctance, to the majesty of 
Rome itself. 

All these cities were connected with each 
other, and with the capital, by the public high- 
ways, which issuing from the Forum of Rome, 
traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and 
were terminated only by the frontiers of the 
empire. If we carefully trace the distance from 
the wall of Antoninus to Rome, and from 
thence to Jerusalem, it will be found that the 
great chain of communication, from the north- 
west to the south-east point of the empire, was 
drawn out to the length of four thousand and 
eighty Roman miles. The public roads were 
accurately divided by mile-stones, and ran ina 
direct line from onc city to another, with very 
little respect for the obstacles either of nature 
or private property. Mountains were perfor- 
ated, and bold arcnes thrown over the broadest 
and most rapid streams." ‘The middle part of 
the road was raised into a terrace which com- 
manded the adjacent country, consisted of sev- 
eral struta of sand, gravel, and cement, and 
was paved with large stones, or in some places, 
near the capital, with granite.” Such was the 
solid construction of the Roman highways, 
whose firmness has not entirely yielded to the 
effort of fifteen centuries. They united the sub- 
jects of the most distant provinces by an easy 
and familiar intercourse; but their primary ob- 
ject had been to facilitate the marches of the 
legions; nor was any country considered as 
completely subdued, till it had been rendered, 
in all its parts, pervious to the arms and author- 
ity of the conqueror. The advantage of receiv- 
ing the earliest intelligence, and of conveying 
their orders with celerity, induced the emperors 
to establish throughout their extensive domin- 
ions, the regular institution of posts.” Houses 
were everywhere erected at the distance only 
of five or six miles; each of them was constantly 
provided with forty horses, and by the help of 
these relays it was easy to travel an hundred 
miles in a day along the Roman roads.” The 
use of the posts was allowed to those who 
claimed it by an Imperial mandate; but though 
vriginally intended for the public service, it was 
sometimes indulged, to the business or con- 
veniency of private citizens.” Nor was the 
communication of the Roman empire less free 
and open by sea than it was by land. The 


provinces surrounded and inclosed the Medi- 
terranean; and Italy, in the shape of an im- 
mense promontory, advanced into the midst 
of that great lake. The coasts of Italy are, in 
gencral, destitute of safe harbours; but human 
industry had corrected the deficiencies of na- 
ture; and the artificial port of Ostia, in partic- 
ular, situate at the mouth of the Tyber, and 
formed by the emperor Claudius, was a useful 
monument of Roman greatness." From this 
port, which was only sixteen miles from the 
capital, a favourable breeze frequently carried 
vessels in seven days to the columns of Hercules, 
and in nine or ten, to Alexandria in Egypt.” 

Whatever evils cither reason or declamation 
have imputed to extensive empire, the power 
of Rome was attended with some beneficial 
consequences to mankind; and the same free- 
dom of intercourse which extended the vices, 
diffused likewise the improvements of social 
life. In the more remote ages of antiquity, the 
world was unequally divided. The cast was in 
the immemorial possession of arts and luxury; 
whilst the west was inhabited by rude and war- 
like barbarians, who either disdained agricul- 
ture, or to whom it was totally unknown. Under 
the protection of an established government, 
the productions of happicr climates, and the 
industry of more civilised nations, were gradu- 
ally introduced into the western countries of 
Europe; and the natives were encouraged, by 
an open and profitable commerce, to multiply 
the former, as well as to improve the latter. It 
would be almost impossible to enumerate all 
the articles, either of the animal or the vege- 
table reign, which were successively imported 
into Europe. from Asia and Egvpt;® but it will 
not be unworthy of the dignity, and much less 
of the utility. of an historical work, slightly to 
touch on a few of the principal heads. 1. Al- 
most all the flowers, the herbs, and the fruits, 
that grow in our European gardens, are of 
foreign extraction, which, in many cases, is be- 
trayed even by their names: the apple was a 
native of Italy, and when the Romans had 
tasted the richer flavour of the apricot, the 
peach, the pomegranate, the citron, and the 
orange, they contented themselves with apply- 
ing to all these new fruits the common denomi- 
nation of apple, discriminating them from each 
other by the additional cpithet of their coun- 
try. 2. In the time of Homer, the vine grew 
wild in the island of Sicily, and most probably 
in the adjacent continent; but it was not im- 
proved by the skill, nor did it atford a liquor 
grateful to the taste, of the savage inhabitants.™ 
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A thousand years afterwards, Italy could boast, 
that of the fourscore most generous and cele- 
brated wines, more than two-thirds were pro- 
duced from her soil.** The blessing was soon 
communicated to the Narbonnese province of 
Gaul; but so intense was the cold to the north 
of the Cevennes, that. in the time of Strabo, it 
was thought impossible to ripen the grapes in 
those parts of Gaul.® This difficulty, however, 
was gradually vanquished; and there is some 
reason to believe, that the vineyards of Bur- 
gundy are as old as the age of the Antonines.” 
The olive, in the western world, followed the 
progress oi peace, of which it was considered 
as the symbol. Two centuries after the founda- 
tion of Rome, both Italy and Africa were 
strangers to that useful plant; it was naturalised 
in those countries; and at length carried into 
the heart of Spain and Gaul. The timid crrors 
of the ancients, that it required a certain degree 
of heat, and could only flourish in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, were insensibly exploded 
by industry and experience.® The cultivation 
of flax was transported from Egypt to Gaul, and 
enriched the whole country, however it might 
impoverish the particular lands on which it was 
sown.” 3. The use of artificial grasses became 
familiar to the farmers both of Italy and the 
provinces, particularly the Lucerne, which de- 
rived its name and origin from Media. The 
assured supply of wholesome and plentiful food 
for the cattle during winter multiplied the 
number of the flocks and herds, which in tHeir 
turn contributed to the fertility of the soil. To 
all these improvements may be added an 
assiduous attention to mines and fisheries, 
which, by employing a multitude of laborious 
hands, serve to increase the pleasures of the 
rich, and the subsistence of the poor. The ele- 
gant treatise of Columella describes the ad- 
vanced state of the Spanish husbandry, under 
the reign of Tiberius; and it may be observed, 
that those famines which so frequently afflicted 
the infant republic, were seldom or never expe- 
rienced by the extensive empire of Rome. The 
accidental scarcity, in any single province, was 
immediately relieved by the plenty of its more 
fortunate ncighbours. 

Agriculture is the foundation of manufac- 
tures; since the productions of nature are the 
materials of art. Under the Roman empire, the 
labour of an industrious and ingenious pcople 
was variously, but incessantly employed, in the 
service of the rich. In their dress, their table, 
their houses, and their furniture, the favourites 
of fortune united every refinement of conve- 


niency, of elegance, and of splendour, whatever 
could soothe their pride or gratify their sensual- 
ity. Such refinements, under the odious name 
of luxury, have been severely arraigned by the 
moralists of every age; and it might perhaps be 
more conducive to the virtue, as well as happi- 
ness, of mankind, if all possessed the necessities, 
and none of the superfluities, of life. But in the 
present imperfect condition of society, luxury, 
though it may proceed from vice or folly, seems 
to be the only means that can correct the un- 
equal distribution of property. The diligent me- 
chanic, and the skilful artist, who have obtained 
no share in the division of the earth, receive a 
voluntary tax from the possessors of land; and 
the latter are prompted, by a sense of interest, 
to improve those estates, with whose produce 
they may purchase additional pleasures. This 
operation, the particular cffects of which are 
felt in every societv, acted with much more dif- 
fusive energy in the Roman world. The proy- 
inces would soon have been exhausted of their 
wealth, if the manufactures and commerce of 
luxury had not insensibly restored to the indus- 
trious subjects the sums which were exacted 
from them by the arms and authority of Rome. 
As long as the circulation was confined within 
the bounds of the empire, it impressed the po- 
litical machine with a new degree of activity, 
and its consequences, sometimes beneficial, 
could never become pernicious. 

But it is no easy task to confine luxury within 
the limits of an empire. The most remote coun- 
tries of the ancient world were ransacked to 
supply the pomp and delicacy of Rome. The 
forests of Scythia afforded some valuable furs. 
Amber was brought over land from the shores of 
the Baltic to the Danube; and the barbarians 
were astonished at the price which they received 
in exchange for so useless a commodity.’ 
There was a considerable demand for Babylo- 
nian carpets and other manufactures of the 
East; but the most important and unpopular 
branch of foreign trade was carricd on with 
Arabia and India. Every year, about the time 
of the summer solstice, a fleet of a hundred and 
twenty vessels sailed from Myos-Kormos, a port 
of Egypt, on the Red Sea. By the periodical as- 
sistance of the Monsouons, they traversed the 
ocean in about forty days. The coast of Mala- 
bar, or the island of Ccylon,'™ was the usual 
term of their navigation, and it was in those 
markets that the merchants from the more re- 
mote countries of Asia expected their arrival. 
The return of the fleet of Egypt was fixed to the 
months of December or January; and as svon as 
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their rich cargo had been transported on the 
backs of camels, from the Red Sea to the Nile, 
and had descended that river as far as Alexan- 
dria, it was poured, without delay, into the cap- 
ital of the empire. The objects of oriental 
traffic were splendid and trifling; silk, a pound 
of which was esteemed not inferior in value to a 
pound of gold;™ precious stones, among which 
the pearl claimed the first rank after the dia- 
mond; and a variety of aromatics, that were 
consumed in religious worship and the pomp 
of funerals. The labour and risk of the voyage 
was rewarded with almost incredible profit; but 
the profit was made upon Roman subjects, and 
a few individuals were enriched at the expense 
of the Public. As the natives of Arabia and India 
were contented with the productions and man- 
ufactures of their own country, silver, on the 
side of the Romans, was the principal, if not the 
only instrument of commerce. It was a com- 
plaint worthy of the gravity of the senate, that 
in the purchase of female ornaments, the wealth 
of the state was irrevocably given away to for- 
eign and hostile nations. The annual loss is 
computed, by a writer of an inquisitive but cen- 
sorious temper, at upwards of eight hundred 
thousand pounds sterling.” Such was the 
style of discontent, brooding over the dark pros- 
pect of approaching poverty. And yct, if we 
compare the proportion between gold and sil- 
ver, as it stood in the time of Pliny, and as it was 
fixed in the reign of Constantine, we shall dis- 
cover within that period a very considerable 
increase. There is not the least reason to 
suppose that gold was become more scarce; it 
is therefore evident that silver was grown more 
common; that whatever might be the amount 
of the Indian and Arabian exports, they were 
far from exhausting the wealth of the Roman 
world; and that the produce of the mines abun- 
dantly supplied the demands of commerce. 
Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind 
to exalt the past, and to depreciate the present, 
the tranquil and prospcrous state of the empire 
was warmly felt, and honestly confessed, by the 
provincials as well as Romans. “They acknowl- 
edged that the true principles of social life, 
laws, agriculture, and science, which had been 
first invented by the wisdom of Athens, were 
now firmly established by the power of Rome, 
under whose auspicious influence the fiercest 
barbarians were united by an equal govern- 
ment and common language. ‘They affirm, that 
with the improvement of arts, the human spe- 
cies was visibly multiplicd. They celebrate the 
increasing splendour of the cities, the beautiful 


face of the country, cultivated and adorned like 
an immense garden; and the long festival of 
peace, which was enjoyed by so many nations, 
forgetful of their ancient animosities, and deliv- 
ered from the apprehension of future dan- 
ger.” Whatever suspicions may be suggested 
by the air of rhetoric and declamation, which 
seems to prevail in these passages, the substance 
of them is perfectly agreeable to historic truth. 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of con- 
temporaries should discover in the public felic- 
ity the latent causes of decay and corruption. 
This long peace, and the uniform government 
of the Romans, introduced a slow and secret 
poison into the vitals of the empire. The minds 
of men were gradually reduced to the same 
level, the fire of genius was extinguished, and 
even the military spirit evaporated. The na- 
tives of Europe were brave and robust, Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, and Illyricum supplied the le- 
gions with excellent soldiers, and constituted 
the real strength of the monarchy. Their per- 
sonal valour remained, but they no longer pos- 
sessed that public courage which is nourished 
by the love of independence, the sense of na- 
tional honour, the presence of danger, and the 
habit of command. They received laws and 
governors from the will of their sovereign, and 
trusted for their defence to a mercenary army. 
The posterity of their boldest leaders was con- 
tented with the rank of citizens and subjects. 
The most aspiring spirits resorted to the court 
or standard of the emperors; and the deserted 
provinces, deprived of political strength or 
union, insensibly sunk into the languid indif- 
ference of private life. 

The love of letters, almost inseparable from 
peace and refinement, was fashionable among 
the subjects of Hadrian and the Antonines, who 
were themselves men of learning and curiosity. 
It was diffused over the whole extent of their 
empire; the most northern tribes of Britons had 
acquired a taste for rhetoric; Homer as well as 
Virgil were transcribed and studied on the 
banks of the Rhine and Danube; and the most 
liberal rewards sought out the faintest glimmer- 
ings of literary merit. The sciences of physic 
and astronomy were successfully cultivated by 
the Greeks; the observations of Ptolemy and the 
writings of Galen are studied by those who have 
improved their discoverics and corrected their 
errors; but if we except the inimitable Lucian, 
this age of indolence passed away without hav- 
ing produced a single writer of original genius, 
or who excelled in the arts of elegant composi- 
tion. The authority of Plato and Aristotle, of 
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Zeno and Epicurus, still reigned in the schools; 
and their systems, transmitted with blind defer- 
ence from one generation of disciples to anoth- 
er, precluded every generous attempt to exer- 
cise the powers, or enlarge the limits, of the 
human mind. The beauties of the poets and 
orators, instead of kindling a fire like their own, 
inspired only cold and servile imitations: or if 
any ventured to deviate from those models, they 
deviated at the same time from good sense and 
propriety. On the revival of letters, the youthful 
vigour of the imagination, after a long repose, 
national emulation, a new religion, new lan- 
guages, and a new world, called forth the genius 
of Europe. But the provincials of Rome, trained 
by a uniform artificial foreign education, were 
engaged in a very unequal competition with 
those bold ancients, who, by expressing their 
genuine feelings in their native tongue, had 
already occupied every place of honour. The 
name of Poet was almost forgotten; that of Ora- 
tor was usurped by the sophists. A cloud of 
critics, of compilers, of commentators, darkened 
the face of lcarning, and the decline of genius 
was soon followed by the corruption of taste. 


The sublime Longinus, who in somewhat a 
later period, and in the court of a Syrian queen, 
preserved the spirit of ancient Athens, observes 
and laments this degeneracy of his contempo- 
raries, which debased their sentiments, ener- 
vated their courage, and depressed their talents. 
“In the same manner,” says he, ‘‘as some chil- 
dren always remain pigmics, whose infant 
limbs have been too closely confined; thus our 
tender minds, fettered by the prejudices and 
habits of a just servitude, are unable to expand 
themselves, or to attain that well-proportioned 
greatness which we admire in the ancients; who 
living under a popular government, wrote with 
the same freedom as they acted.”™! This di- 
minutive stature of mankind, if we pursue the 
metaphor, was daily sinking below the old 
standard, and the Roman world was indeed 
peopled by a racc of pygmies; when the fierce 
giants of the north broke in, and mended the 
puny breed. They restored a manly spirit of 
freedom; and after the revolution of ten cen- 
turies, freedom became the happy parent of 
taste and science. 


CHAPTER III 
Of the Constitution of the Roman Empire, in the Age of the Antonines. 


HE obvious definition of a monarchy 

seems to be that of a state, in which & 

single person, by whatsoever name he 
may be distinguished, is entrusted with the ex- 
ecution of the laws, the management of the 
revenue, and the command of the army. But, 
unless public liberty is protected by intrepid 
and vigilant guardians, the authority of so for- 
midable a magistrate will soon degenerate into 
despotism. The influence of the clergy, in an 
age of superstition, might be uscfully employed 
to assert the rights of mankind; but so intimate 
is the connection between the throne and the 
altar, that the banner of the church has very 
seldom been scen on the side of the people. A 
martial nobility and stubborn commons, pos- 
sessed of arms, tenacious of property, and col- 
lected into constitutional assemblies, form the 
only balance capable of preserving a free con- 
stitution against enterprises of an aspiring 
prince. 

Every barrier of the Roman constitution had 
been levelled by the vast ambition of the dicta- 
tor; every fence had been extirpated by the 
cruel hand of the Triumvir. After the victory of 


Actium, the fate of the Roman world depended 
on the will of Octavianus, surnained Cresar, by 
his uncle’s adoption, and afterwards Augustus, 
by the flattery of the senate. ‘The conqucror was 
at the head of forty-four vetcran legions,! con- 
scious of their own strength, and of the weak- 
ness of the constitution, habituated, during 
twenty years civil war, to every act of blood and 
violence, and passionately devoted to the house 
of Cæsar, from whence alone they had received, 
and expected, the most lavish rewards. The 
provinces, long oppressed by the ministers of 
the republic, sighed for the government of a 
single person, who would be the master, not the 
accomplice, of those petty tyrants. The people 
of Rome, viewing, with a secret pleasure, the 
humiliation of the aristocracy, demanded only 
bread and public shows; and were supplied 
with both by the liberal hand of Augustus. The 
rich and polite Italians, who had almost uni- 
versally embraced the philosophy of Epicurus, 
enjoyed the present blessings of ease and tran- 
quiliity, and suffered not the pleasing dream to 
be ir.terrupted by the memory of their old tu- 
multuous freedom. With its power, the senate 
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had lost its dignity; many of the most noble 
families were extinct. The republicans of spirit 
and ability had perished in the field of battle, or 
in the proscription. The door of the assembly 
had been designedly left open, for a mixed mul- 
titude of more than a thousand persons, who 
reflected disgrace upon their rank, instead of 
deriving honour from it.? 

The reformation of the senate was one of the 
first steps in which Augustus laid aside the ty- 
rant, and professed himself the father of his 
country. He was elected censor; and, in concert 
with his faithful Agrippa, he examined the list 
of the senators, expelled a few members, whose 
vices or whose obstinacy required a public ex- 
ample, persuaded near two hundred to prevent 
the shame of an expulsion by a voluntary re- 
treat, raised the qualification of a senator to 
about ten thousand pounds, created a sufficient 
number of Patrician families, and accepted for 
himself the honourable title of Prince of the 
Senate, which had always been bestowed, by 
the censors, on the citizen the most eminent for 
his honours and services.? But whilst he thus 
restored the dignity, he destroyed the indepen- 
dence of the senate. The principles of a free con- 
stitution are irrevocably lost, when the legisla- 
tive power is nominated by the executive. 

Before an assembly thus modelled and pre- 
pared, Augustus pronounced a studied oration, 
which displayed his patriotism, and disguised 
his ambition. “He lamented, yet excused, his 
past conduct. Filial piety had required at his 
hands the revenge of his father’s murder; the 
humanity of his own nature had sometimes 
given way to the stern laws of necessity, and toa 
forced connection with two unworthy col- 
leagues: as long as Antony lived, the republic 
forbade him to abandon her to a degenerate 
Roman, and a barbarian queen. He was now at 
liberty to satisfy his duty and his inclination. He 
solemnly restored the senate and people to all 
their ancient rights; and wished only to mingle 
with the crowd of his fellow-citizens, and to 
share the blessings which he had obtained for 
his country.’ 

It would require the pen of Tacitus (if Taci- 
tus had assisted at this assembly) to describe the 
various emotions of the senate; those that were 
suppressed, and those that were affected. It was 
dangerous to trust the sincerity of Augustus; to 
seem to distrust it was still more dangerous. The 
respective advantages of monarchy and a repub- 
lic have often divided speculative inquirers; the 
present greatness of the Roman state, the cor- 
ruption of manners, and the licence of the 
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soldiers, supplied new arguments to the advo- 
cates of monarchy; and these general views of 
government were again warped by the hopes 
and fears of each individual. Amidst this con- 
fusion of sentiments, the answer of the senate 
was unanimous and decisive. They refused to 
accept the resignation of Augustus; they con- 
jured him not to desert the republic, which he 
had saved. After a decent resistance, the crafty 
tyrant submitted to the orders of the senate; and 
consented to receive the government of the 
provinces, and the general command of the 
Roman armies, under the well-known names of 
Proconsut and IMPERATOR.’ But he would re- 
ceive them only for ten years. Even before the 
expiration of that period, he hoped that the 
wounds of civil discord would be completely 
healed, and that the republic, restored to its 
pristine health and vigour, would no longer re- 
quire the dangerous interposition of so extraor- 
dinary a magistrate. The memory of this com- 
edy, repeated several times during the life of 
Augustus, was preserved to the last ages of the 
empire, by the peculiar pomp with which the 
perpetual monarchs of Rome always solemnised 
the tenth years of their reign.® 

Without any violation of the principles of the 
constitution, the general of the Roman armies 
might receive and exercise an authority almost 
despotic over the soldiers, the enemies, and the 
subjects of the republic. With regard to the 
soldiers, the jealousy of freedom had, even from 
the earliest ages of Rome, given way to the 
hopes of conquest, and a just sense of military 
discipline. The dictator, or consul, had a right 
to command the service of the Roman youth; 
and to punish an obstinate or cowardly dis- 
obedience by the most severe and ignominious 
penalties, by striking the offender out of the list 
of citizens, by confiscating his property, and by 
selling his person into slavery.” The most sacred 
rights of freedom, confirmed by the Porcian and 
Sempronian laws, were suspended by the mili- 
tary engagement. In his camp the general exer- 
cised an absolute power of life and death; his 
jurisdiction was not confined by any forms of 
trial or rules of proceeding, and the execution 
of the sentence was immediate and without ap- 
peal.® The choice of the enemies of Rome was 
regularly decided by the legislative authority. 
The most important resolutions of peace and 
war werc seriously debated in the senate, and 
solemnly ratified by the people. But when the 
arms of the legions were carried to a great dis- 
tance from Italy, the generals assumed the lib- 
erty of directing them against whatever people, 
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and in whatever manner, they judged most ad- 
vantageous for the public service. It was from 
the success, not from the justice, of their enter- 
prises, that they expected the honours of a tri- 
umph. In the use of victory, especially after they 
were no longer controlled by the commissioners 
of the senate, they exercised the most unbound- 
ed despotism. When Pompey commanded in 
the East, he rewarded his soldiers and allies, de- 
throned princes, divided kingdoms, founded 
colonies, and distributed the treasures of Mith- 
ridates. On his return to Rome, he obtained, by 
a single act of the senate and people, the uni- 
versal ratification of all his procecdings. ® Such 
was the power over the soldiers, and over the 
enemies of Rome, which was either granted to, 
or assumed by, the generals of the republic. 
They were, at the same time, the governors, or 
rather monarchs, of the conquered provinces, 
united the civil with the military character, ad- 
ministered justice as well as the finances, and 
exercised both the executive and legislative 
power of the state. 

From what has been already observed in the 
first chapter of this work, some notion may be 
formed of the armies and provinces thus in- 
trusted to the ruling hand of Augustus. But as it 
was impossible that he could personally com- 
mand the legions of so many distant frontiers, 
he was indulged by the senate, as Pompey had 
already been, in the permission of devolving the 
execution of his great office on a sufficient num- 
ber of lieutenants. In rank and authority these 
officers seemed not inferior to the ancient pro- 
consuls; but their station was dependent and 
precarious. They received and held their com- 
missions at the will of a superior, to whose 
auspicious influence the merit of their action was 
legally attributed. 1° They were the representa- 
tives of the emperor. The emperor alone was 
the general of the republic, and his jurisdiction, 
civil as well as military, extended over all the 
conquests of Rome. It was some satisfaction, 
however, to the senate, that he always dele- 
gated his power to the members of their body. 
The Imperial lieutenants were of consular or 
pretorian dignity; the legions were conunand- 
ed by senators, and the przfecture of Egypt 
was the only important trust committed to a 
Roman knight. 

Within six days after Augustus had been 
compelled to accept so very liberal a grant, he 
resolved to gratify the pride of the senate by an 
easy sacrifice. He represented to them, that 
they had enlarged his powers, even beyond 
that degree which might be required by the 


melancholy condition of the times. They had 
not permitted him to refuse the laborious com- 
mand of the armies and the frontiers; but he 
must insist on being allowed to restore the more 
peaceful and secure provinces, to the mild ad- 
ministration of the civil magistrate. In the divi- 
sion of the provinces, Augustus provided for his 
own powcr, and for the dignity of the republic. 
The proconsuls of the senate, particularly those 
of Asia, Greece, and Africa, enjoyed a more 
honourable character than the lieutenants of 
the emperor, who commanded in Gaul or Syria. 
The former were attended by lictors, the latter 
by soldiers. A law was passed that wherever the 
emperor was present, his extraordinary com- 
mission should supersede the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of the governor; a custom was introduced, 
that the new conquest belonged to the Imperial 
portion; and it was soon discovered that the 
authority of the Prince, the favourite epithet of 
Augustus, was the same in every part of the 
empire. 

In return for this imaginary concession, Au- 
gustus obtained an important privilege, which 
rendered him master of Rome and Italy. By a 
dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, he 
was authorised to preserve his military com- 
mand, supported by a numerous body of guards, 
even in time of peace, and in the heart of the 
capital. His command, indced, was confined to 
those citizens who were engaged ın the service 
by the military oath; but such was the propen- 
sity of the Romans to servitude, that the oath 
was voluntarily taken by the magistrates, the 
senators, and the equestrian order, till the hom- 
age of flattery was insensibly converted into an 
annual and solemn protestation of fidelity. 

Although Augustus considered a military 
force as the firmest foundation, he wisely re- 
jected it, as a very odious instrument of govern- 
ment. It was more agrceable to his temper, as 
well as to his policy, to reign under the Vener- 
able names of ancient magistracy, and artfully 
to collect, in his own person, all the scattered 
rays of civil jurisdiction. With this view, he per- 
mitted the senate to confer upon him, for his 
life, the powers of the consular" and tribuni- 
tian offices,!? which were, in the same manner, 
continued to all his successors. The consuls had 
succeeded to the kings of Rome, and repre- 
sented the dignity of the state. They superin- 
tended the ceremonies of religion, levied and 
commanded the legions, gave audience to for- 
eign ambassadors, and presided in the assem- 
blies both of the senate and people. The general 
control of the finances was intrusted to their 
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care; and though they seldom had leisure to 
administer justice in person, they were consid- 
ered as the supreme guardians of law, equity, 
and the public peace. Such was their ordinary 
jurisdiction; but whenever the senate empow- 
cred the first magistrate to consult the safety 
of the commonwealth, he was raised by that 
decree above the laws, and exercised, in the 
defence of liberty, a temporary despotism." 
The character of the tribunes was, in every 
respect, different from that of the consuls. ‘The 
appearance of the former was modest and huin- 
ble ; but their persons were sacred and inviolable. 
Their force was suited rather for opposition 
than for action. They werc instituted to defend 
the oppressed, to pardon offences, to arraign 
the enemies of the people, and, when they 
judged it necessary, to stop. by a single word, 
the whole machine of government. As long as 
the republic subsisted, the dangerous influence, 
which either the consul or the tribune might 
derive from their respective jurisdiction, was 
diminished by sevrral important restrictions. 
Their authority expired with the year in which 
they were elected; the former office was divided 
between two, the latter among ten persons; 
and, as both in their private and public interest 
they were averse to each other, their mutual 
conflicts contributed, for the most part, to 
strengthen rather than to destroy the balance 
of the constitution. But when the consular and 
tribunitian powers were united, when they 
were vested for lite in a single person, when the 
gencral of the army was, at the same time, the 
minister of the senate, and the representative of 
the Roman people, it was impossible to resist 
the exercise, nor was it easy to define the limits, 
of his Imperial prerogative. 

To these accumulated honours, the policy of 
Augustus svon added the splendid as well as 
important dignitics of supreme pontifl, and of 
censor. By the former he acquired the manage- 
ment of the religion, and by the latter a legal 
inspection over the manners and fortunes, of 
the Roman people. If so many distinct and in- 
dependent powers did not exactly unite with 
‘cach other, the complaisance of the senate was 
prepared to supply every deficicncy by the 
most ample and extraordinary concessions. ‘The 
emperors, as the first ministers of the republic, 
were excinpted irom the obligation and penalty 
of inany inconvenient laws: they were author- 
ised to convoke the senate, to make several mo- 
tions in the same day, to recommend candidates 
for the honours of the state, to enlarge the 
bounds of the city, to employ the revenue at 


their discretion, to declare peace and war, to 
ratify treaties; and by a most comprchensive 
clause, they were empowered to execute what- 
soever they should judge advantageous to the 
empire, and agreeable to the majesty of things 
private or public, human or divine." 

When all the various powers of executive 
government were committed to the Imperial 
magistrate, the ordinary magistrates of the com- 
monwealth languished in obscurity, without 
vigour, and almost without business. The 
names and forms of the ancient administration 
were preserved by Augustus with the most 
anxious care. The usual number of consuls, 
prztors, tribuncs,'® were annually invested with 
their respective ensigns of office, and continued 
to discharge some of their least important func- 
tions. ‘Those honours still attracted the vain 
ambition of the Romans; and the emperors 
thernselves, though invested for life with the 
powers of the consulship, frequently aspired to 
the title of that annual dignity, which they 
condescended to share with the most illustrious 
of their fellow-citizens.'® In the election of these 
magistrates, the people, during the reign of 
Augustus, were permitted to expose all the in- 
conveniences of a wild democracy. That artful 
prince, instead of discovering the least symp- 
tom of impatience, humbly solicited their suf- 
frages for himself or his friends, and scrupu- 
lously practised all the duties of an ordinary 
candidate.!7 But we may venture to ascribe to 
his councils, the first measure of the succeeding 
reign, by which the elections were transferred to 
the senate.'® The assemblies of the people were 
for ever abolished, and the emperors were deliv- 
ered froma dangerous multitude, who, without 
restoring liberty, might have disturbed, and per- 
haps endangered, the established government. 

By declaring themselves the protectors of the 
people, Marius and Cæsar had subverted the 
constitution of their country. But as soon as the 
scnate had been humbled and disarmed, such 
an assembly, consisting of five or six hundred 
persons, was found a much more tractable and 
useful instrument of dominion. It was on the 
dignity of the senate, that Augustus and his 
successors founded their new empire; and they 
allected, on every occasion, to adopt the lan- 
guage and principles ot Patricians. In the ad- 
ministration of their own powers they frequently 
consulted the great national council, and 
seemed to refer to its decision the most important 
concerns of peace and war. Rome, Italy, and 
the internal provinces, were subject to the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the senate. With regard 
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to civil objects, it was the supreme court of 
appeal; with regard to criminal matters, a tri- 
bunal constituted for the trial of all offences 
that were committed by men in any public 
station, or that affected the peace and majesty 
of the Roman people. The exercise of the judi- 
cial power became the most frequent and seri- 
ous occupation of the senate; and the important 
causes that were pleaded before them afforded 
a last refuge to the spirit of ancient eloquence. 
As a council of state, and as a court of justice, 
the senate possessed very considerable preroga- 
tives; but in its legislative capacity, in which it 
was supposed virtually to represent the people, 
the rights of sovereignty were acknowledged to 
reside in that assembly. Every power was de- 
rived from their authority, every law was rati- 
fied by thcir sanction. Their regular meetings 
were held on three stated days in every month, 
the Calends, the Nones, and the Ides. The de- 
bates were conducted with decent freedom; 
and the empcrors themselves, who glorified in 
the name of senators, sat, voted, and divided 
with their equals. 

To resume, in a few words, the system of the 
Imperial government, as it was instituted by 
Augustus, and maintained by those princes 
who understood their own interest and that of 
the people, it may be defined an absolute mon- 
archy disguised by the forms of a common- 
wealth. The masters of the Roman world 
surrounded their throne with darkness, con- 
cealed their irresistible strength, and huntbly 
professed themselves the accountable ministers 
of the scnate, whose supreme decrees they dic- 
tated and obeyed." 

The face of the court corresponded with the 
forms of the administration. The emperors, if 
we except those tyrants whose capricious folly 
violated every law of nature and decency, dis- 
dained that pomp and ceremony which might 
offend their countrymen, but could add nothing 
to their real power. In all the offices of life they 
affected to confound themselves with their sub- 
jects, and maintained with them an cqual 
intercourse of visits and entertainments. Their 
habit, their palace, their table, were suited 
only to the rank of an opulent senator. Their 
family, however numerousor splendid, was com- 
posed entirely of thcir domestic slaves and freed- 
men.?° Augustus or Trajan would have blushed 
at employing the meanest of the Romans in those 
menial offices, which, in the household and bed- 
chamber of a limited monarch, are so eagerly 
solicited by the proudest nobles of Britain. 

The deification of the emperors” is the only 


instance in which they departed from their 
accustomed prudence and modesty. The Asiatic 
Greeks were the first inventors, the successors 
of Alexander the first objects, of this servile and 
impious mode of adulation. It was easily trans- 
ferred from the kings to the governors of Asia; 
and the Roman magistrates very frequently 
were adored as provincial deities, with the 
pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and 
sacrifices. It was natural that the emperors 
should not refuse what the proconsuls had ac- 
cepted; and the divine honours which both the 
one and the other received from the provinces, 
attested rather the despotism than the servitude 
of Rome. But the conqucrors soon imitated the 
vanquished nations in the arts of flattery; and 
the imperious spirit of the first Cæsar too easily 
consented to assume, during his lifetime, a 
place among the tutelar deities of Rome. ‘Lhe 
milder temper of his successor declined so 
dangerous an ambition, which was never after- 
wards revived. except by the madness of Cali- 
gula and Domitian. Augustus permitted indeed 
some of the provincial cities to erect temples to 
his honour, on condition that they should asso- 
ciate the worship of Rome with that of the 
sovereign; he tolerated private superstition, of 
which he might be the object; but he con- 
tented himself with being revered by the senate 
and people in his human character, and wisely 
left to his successor the care oPhis public deifi- 
cation. A regular custom was introduced, that 
on the decease of every empcror who had 
neither lived nor died like a tyrant, the senate 
by a solemn decree should place him in the 
number of the gods: and the ceremonies of his 
Apothcosis were blended with those of his fu- 
neral. This legal, and, as it should seem, injudi- 
cious profanation, so abhorrent to our stricter 
principles, was received with a faint murmur,*4 
by the easy nature of polytheism; but it was 
reccived as an institution, not of religion, but 
of policy. We should disgrace the virtues of the 
Antonines, by comparing them with the vices 
of Hercules or Jupiter. Even the character of 
Cwsar or Augustus were far superior to those 
of the popular deities. But it was the misfortune 
of the former to live in an enlightened age, and 
their actions were too faithfully recorded to 
admit of such a mixture of fable and mystery, 
as the devotion of the vulgar requires. As soon 
as their divinity was established by law, it sunk 
into oblivion, without contributing either to 
their own fame, or to the dignity of succecding 
princes. 

In the consideration of the Imperial govern- 
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ment, we have frequently mentioned the artful 
founder, under his well-known title of Augus- 
tus, which was not however conferred upon him 
till the edifice was almost completed. The 
obscure name of Octavianus he derived from a 
mean family in the little town of Aricia. It was 
stained with the blood of the proscription; and 
he was desirous, had it been possible, to erase 
all memory of his former life. The illustrious 
surname of Cæsar he had assumed as the 
adopted son of the dictator; but he had too 
much good sense, cither to hope to be con- 
founded, or to wish to be compared, with that 
extraordinary man. It was proposed in the sen- 
ate, to dignify their minister with a new appel- 
lation: and after a very serious discussion, that 
of Augustus was chosen, among several others, 
as being the most expressive of the character of 
peace and sanctity. which he uniformly affect- 
ed.*? Augustus was therefore a personal, Cesar 
a family distinction. The former should natu- 
rally have expired with the prince on whoin it 
was bestowed; anu nowever the latter was 
diffused by aduption and female alliance, Nero 
was the last prince who could allege any heredi- 
tary claim to the honours of the Julian line. 
But, at the time of his death, the practice of a 
century had inseparably connected those ap- 
pellations with the Imperial dignity, and they 
have been preserved by a long succession of 
emperors, Romans, Grecks, Franks, and Ger- 
mans, from the fall of the republic to the present 
time. A distinction was, however, soon intro- 
duced. The sacred title of Augustus was always 
reserved for the monarch, whilst the name of 
Cæsar was more freely communicated to his 
relations; and, frorn the reign of Hadrian, at 
least, was appropriated to the second person in 
the state, who was considered as the presump- 
tive heir of the empire. 

The tender respect of Augustus for a free 
constitution which he had destroyed, can only 
be explained by an attentive consideration of 
the character of that subtle tyrant. A cool head, 
an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition, 
prompted him, at the age of ninetcen, to assume 
the mask of hypocrisy, which he never after- 
wards laid aside. With the same hand, and 
probably with the same temper, he signed the 
proscription of Cicero, and the pardon of 
Cinna. His virtues, and even his vices, were 
artificial; and according to the various dictates 
of his interest, he was at first the enemy, and 
at last the father, of the Roman world.?® When 
he framed the artful system of the Impcrial 
authority, his moderation was inspired by his 


fears. He wished to deceive the people by an 
image of civil liberty, and the armies by an 
image of civil government. 

I. The death of Cæsar was ever before his 
eyes. He had Javished wealth and honours on 
his adherents; but the most favoured friends of 
his uncle were in the number of the conspira- 
tors. The fidelity of the legions might defend 
his authority against open rebellion; but their 
vigilance could not secure his person from the 
dagger of a determined republican; and the 
Romans, who revered the memory of Brutus,?? 
would applaud the imitation of his virtue. 
Cesar had provoked his fate, as much by the 
ostentation of his power as by his power itself. 
The consul or the tribune might have reigned 
in peace. The title of king had armed the Ro- 
mans against his life. Augustus was sensible 
that mankind is governed by names; nor was 
he deceived in his expectation, that the senate 
and people would subinit to slavery, provided 
they were respectfully assured that they still 
enjoyed their ancient freedom. A feeble senate 
and enervated people cheerfully acquiesced in 
the pleasing illusion, as long as it was supported 
by the virtue, or even by the prudence, of the 
successors of Augustus. It was a motive of self- 
preservation, not a principle of liberty, that 
animated the conspirators against Caligula, 
Nero, and Domitian. They attacked the person 
of the tyrant, without aiming their blow at the 
authority of the emperor. 

There appears, indeed, one memorable occa- 
sion. in which the senate, after seventy years of 
patience, made an ineffectual attempt to re- 
assume its long-forgotten rights. When the 
throne was vacant by the murder of Caligula, 
the consuls convoked that assembly in the Cap- 
itol, condemned the memory of the Cæsars, 
gave the watchword liberty to the few cohorts 
who faintly adhered to their standard, and 
during cight and forty hours acted as the inde- 
pendent chiefs of a free commonwealth. But 
while they deliberated, the Praetorian Guards 
had resolved. ‘lhe stupid Claudius, brother of 
Germanicus, was already in their camp, in- 
vested with the Imperial purple, and prepared 
to support his election by arms. The dream of 
liberty was at an end; and the senate awoke to 
all the horrors of inevitable servitude. Deserted 
by the people, and threatened by a military 
force, that feeble assembly was compelled to 
ratify the choice of the Prztorians, and to em- 
brace the benefit of an amnesty, which Claudius 
had the prudence to offer, and the generosity 
to observe.”8 
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II. The insolence of the armies inspired 
Augustus with fears of a still more alarming 
nature. The despair of the citizens could only 
attempt what the power of the soldiers was, at 
any time, able to execute. How precarious was 
his own authority over men whom he had 
taught to violate every social duty! He had 
heard their seditious clamours; he dreaded 
their calmer moments of reflection. One revolu- 
tion had been purchased by immense rewards; 
but a second revolution might double those re- 
wards. The troops professed the fondest attach- 
ment to the house of Cæsar; but the attach- 
ments of the multitude are capricious and in- 
constant. Augustus summoned to his aid 
whatever remained in those ficrce minds of 
Roman prejudices; enforced the rigour of disci- 
pline by the sanction of law; and interposing 
the majesty of the senate between the emperor 
and the army, boldly claimed their allegiance, 
as the first magistrate of the republic.” 

During a long period of two hundred and 
twenty years, from the establishment of this 
artful system to the death of Commodus, the 
dangers inherent to a military government 
were, in a great measure, suspended. The sol- 
diers were seldom roused to that fatal sense of 
their own strength, and of the weakness of the 
civil authority, which was, before and after- 
wards, productive of such dreadful calamities. 
Caligula and Domitian were assassinated in 
their palace by their own domestics; the con- 
vulsions which agitated Rome on the death of 
the former, were confined tosthe walls of the 
city. But Nero involved the whole empire in his 
ruin. In the space of eighteen months, four 
princes perished by the sword; and the Roman 
world was shaken by the fury of the contending 
armies. Excepting only this short, though vio- 
lent, eruption of military licence, the two cen- 
turies from Augustus to Commodus passed 
away unstained with civil blood, and undis- 
turbed by revolutions. The emperor was elected 
by the authority of the senate, and the consent of the 
soldzers.2° The legions respected their oath of 
fidelity; and it requires a minute inspection of 
the Roman annals to discover three inconsidcr- 
able rebellions, which were all suppressed in a 
few months, and without even the hazard of a 
battle. 

In elective monarchies, the vacancy of the 
throne is a moment big with danger and mis- 
chief. The Roman emperors, desirous to spare 
the legions that interval of suspense, and the 
temptation of an irregular choice, invested 
their designed successor with so large a share of 


present power, as should enable him, after their 
decease, to assume the remainder, without suf- 
fering the empire to perceive the change of 
masters. Thus Augustus, after all his fairer 
prospects had been snatched from him by un- 
timely deaths rested his last hopes on Tiberius, 
obtained for his adopted son the censorial and 
tribunitian powers, and dictated a law by which 
the future prince was invested with an author- 
ity equal to his own, over the provinces and the 
armies. Thus Vespasian subdued the generous 
mind of his eldest son. Titus was adored by the 
eastern legions, which, under his command, 
had recently achieved the conquest of Judza. 
His power was dreaded, and, as his virtues were 
clouded by the intemperance of youth, his de- 
signs were suspected. Instead of listening to 
such unworthy suspicions, the prudent monarch 
associated Titus to the full powers of the lm- 
perial dignity; and the grateful son ever ap- 
proved himself the humble and faithful minister 
of so indulgent a father.** 

The good sense of Vespasian engaged him 
indeed to embrace every measure that might 
confirm his recent and precarious elc vation. 
The military oath, and the fidelity of the troups, 
had been consecrated by the habits of an hun- 
dred ycars, to the name and family of the 
Czesars; and although that family had been 
continued only by the fictitious gite of adoption, 
the Romans still revered, in the person of Nero, 
the grandson of Germanicus, and the lineal 
successor of Augustus. It was not without re- 
luctance and remorse that the Praetorian 
Guards had been persuaded to abandon the 
cause of the tyrant.24 The rapid downfall of 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, taught the armies 
to consider the emperors as the creatures of 
ther will, and the instruments of ther licence. 
The birth of Vespasian was mean; his grand- 
father had been a private soldier, his father a 
petty officer of the revenue ;*° his own merit had 
raised him, in an advanced age, to the empire; 
but his merit was rather useful, than shining, 
and his virtues were disgraced by a strict and 
even sordid parsimony. Such a prince consulted 
his true intercst by the association of a son, 
whose more splendid and amiable character 
might turn the public attention from the ob- 
scure origin to the future glories of the Flavian 
house. Under the mild administration of Titus, 
the Roman world enjoyed a transient felicity, 
and his beloved memory served to protect, above 
fifteen years, the vices of his brother Domitian. 

Nerva had scarcely accepted the purple from 
the assassins of Domitian before he discovered 
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that his feeble age was unable to stem the tor- 
rent of public disorders, which had multiplied 
under the long tyranny of his predecessor. His 
mild disposition was respected by the good; but 
the degenerate Romans required a more vigor- 
ous character, whose justice should strike terror 
into the guilty. Though he had several rela- 
tions, he fixed his choice on a stranger. He 
adopted Trajan, then about forty years of age, 
and who commanded a powerful army in the 
Lower Germany; and immediately, by a decree 
of the senate, declared him his colleague and 
successor in the empire.*® It is sincerely to be 
lamented, that whilst we are fatigued with the 
disgustful relation of Nero’s crimes and follies, 
we are reduced to collect the actions of Trajan 
from the glimmmerings of an abridgment, or the 
doubtful light of a panegyric. There remains, 
however, one panegyric far removed beyond 
the suspicion of flattery. Above two hundred 
and fifty years after the death of Trajan, the 
senate, in pouring out the customary acclama- 
tions on the accessic:. uf a new emperor, wished 
that he might surpass the felicity of Augustus, 
and the virtue of Trajan.’ 

We may readily believe, that the father of his 
country hesitated whether he ought to intrust 
the various and doubtful character of his kins- 
man Hadrian with sovereign power. In his last 
moments, the arts of the empress Plotina either 
fixed the irresolution of Trajan, or boldly sup- 
posed a fictitious adoption ;*8 the truth of which 
could not be safely disputed, and Hadrian was 
peaceably acknowledged as his lawful successor. 
Under his reign, as has been already men- 
tioned, the empire flourished in peace and pros- 
perity. He encouraged the arts, reformed the 
laws, asscrted military discipline, and visited 
all his provinces in person. His vast and active 
genius was equally suited to the most enlarged 
views, and the minute details of civil policy. 
But the ruling passions of his soul were curiosity 
and vanity. As they prevailed, and as they were 
attracted by different objects, Hadrian was, by 
turns, an excellent prince, a ridiculous sophist, 
and a jealous tyrant. The gencral tenor of his 
conduct deserved praise for its equity and mod- 
eration. Yet in the first days of his reign, he put 
to death four consular senators, his personal 
enemies, and men who had been judged worthy 
of empire; and the tediousness of a painful ill- 
ness rendered him, at last, peevish and crucl. 
The senate doubted whether they should pro- 
nounce him a god or a tyrant; and the honours 
decreed to his memory were granted to the 
prayers of the pious Antoninus.” 


The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice 
of a successor. After revolving in his mind sev- 
eral men of distinguished merit, whom he 
esteemed and hated, he adopted Ælius Verus, 
a gay and voluptuous nobleman, recommended 
by uncommon beauty to the lover of Anti- 
nous.‘ But while Hadrian was delighting him- 
self with his own applause, and the acclama- 
tions of the soldiers, whose consent had been 
secured by an immense donative, the new 
Cesar“ was ravished from his embraces by an 
untimely death. He left only one son. Hadrian 
commended the boy to the gratitude of the 
Antonines. He was adopted by Pius; and, on 
the accession of Marcus, was invested with an 
equal share of sovereign power. Among the 
many vices of this younger Verus he possessed 
one virtuc; a dutiful reverence for his wiser 
colleague, to whom he willingly abandoned 
the ruder cares of empire. The philosophic em- 
peror dissembled his follies, lamented his early 
death, and cast a decent veil over his memory. 

As soon as Hadrian’s passion was either 
gratified or disappointed, he resolved to deserve 
the thanks of posterity, by placing the most 
exalted merit on the Roman throne. His dis- 
cerning eye easily discovered a senator about 
fifty years of age, blameless in all the offices of 
life, and a youth of about seventeen, whose 
riper years opened the fair prospect of every 
virtue: the elder of these was declared the son 
and successor of Hadrian, on condition, how- 
ever, that he himself should immediately adopt 
the younger. The two Antonines (for it is of 
them that we are now speaking) governed the 
Roman world forty-two years, with the same 
invariable spirit of wisdom and virtue. Al- 
though Pius had two sons, he preferred the 
welfare of Rome to the interest of his family, 
gave his daughter Faustina in marriage to 
young Marcus, obtained from the senate the 
tribunitian and proconsular powers, and with 
a noble disdain, or rather ignorance of jealousy, 
associated him to all the labours of government. 
Marcus, on the other hand, revered the char- 
acter of his benefactor, loved him as a parent, 
obeyed him as his sovercign,* and, after he was 
no more, regulated his own administration by 
the example and maxims of his predecessor. 
Their united reigns are possibly the only period 
of history in which the happiness of a great 
people was the sole object of government. 

Titus Antoninus Pius has been justly denomi- 
nated a second Numa. The same love of reli- 
gion, justice, and peace, was the distinguishing 
characteristic of both princes. But the situation 
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of the latter opened a much larger field for the 
exercise of those virtues. Numa could only pre- 
vent a few neighbouring villages from plunder- 
ing each other’s harvests. Antoninus diffused 
order and tranquillity over the greatest part 
of the earth. His reign is marked by the rare 
advantage of furnishing very few materials for 
history; which is, indeed, little more than the 
register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes 
of mankind. In private life, he was an amiable 
as well as a good man. The native simplicity of 
his virtue was a stranger to vanity or affecta- 
tion. He enjoyed with moderation the conve- 
niencies of his fortune, and the innocent plea- 
sures of society :‘4and the benevolence of his soul 
displayed itself in a cheerful serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
was of a severer and more laborious kind.** It 
was the well-earned harvest of many a learned 
conference, of many a patient lecture, and 
many a midnight lucubration. At the age of 
twelve years he embraced the rigid system of 
the Stoics, which taught him to submit his 
body to his mind, his passions to his reason; to 
consider virtue as the only good, vice as the 
only evil, all things external as things indiffer- 
ent.‘ His meditations, composed ın the tumult 
of a camp, are still extant; and he even conde- 
scended to give lessons of philosophy in a more 
public manner than was perhaps consistent 
with the modesty of a sage, or the dignity of 
an emperor.*’ But his life was the noblest cop- 
mentary on the precepts of Zeno. He was severe 
to himself, indulgent to the “imperfections of 
others, just and beneficent to all mankind. He 
regretted that Avidius Cassius, who excited a 
rebellion in Syria, had disappointed him, by a 
voluntary death, of the pleasure of converting 
an enemy into a friend; and he justified the 
sincerity of that sentiment, by moderating the 
zeal of the senate against the adherents of the 
traitor.“ War he detested, as the disgrace and 
calamity of human nature; but when the neces- 
sity of a just defence called upon him to take 
up arms, he readily exposed his person to eight 
winter campaigns on the frozen banks of the 
Danube, the severity of which was at last fatal 
to the weakness of his constitution. His mernory 
was revered by a grateful posterity, and above 
a century after his death, many persons pre- 
served the image of Marcus Antoninus, among 
those of their household gods.“ 

If a man were called to fix the period in the 
history of the world, during which the condition 
of the human race was most happy and pros- 
perous, he would, without hesitation, name 


that which elapsed from the death of Domitian 
to the accession of Commodus. The vast extent 
of the Roman empire was governed by abso- 
lute power, under the guidance of virtue and 
wisdom. The armies were restrained by the 
firm but gentle hand of four successive emper- 
ors, whose characters and authority com- 
mandcd involuntary respect. The forms of the 
civil adininistration were carefully preserved by 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, 
who delighted in the image of liberty, and were 
pleased with considering themselves as the 
accountable ministers of the laws. Such princes 
deserved the honour of restoring the republic 
had the Romans of their days been capable of 
enjoying a rational freedom. 

The labours of these monarchs were overpaid 
by the immense reward that inseparably waited 
on their success; by the honest pride of virtue, 
and by the exquisite delight of beholding the 
general happiness of which they were the au- 
thors. A just, but melancholy reflection em- 
bittered, however, the noblest of human 
enjoyments. They must often have recollected 
the instability of a happiness which depended 
on the character of a single man. The fatal 
moment was perhaps approaching, when some 
licentious youth, or some jealous tyrant, would 
abuse, to the destruction, that absolute power 
which they had exerted for the-benefit of their 
people. The ideal restraints of the senate and 
the laws might serve to display the virtues, but 
could never correct the vices, of the emperor. 
The military force was a blind and irresistible 
instrument of oppression; and the corruption of 
Roman manners would always supply flatterers 
eager to applaud, and ministers prepared to 
serve the fear or the avarice, the lust or the 
cruelty, of their masters. 

These gloomy apprehensions had been al- 
ready justified by the experience of the Ro- 
mans. The annals of the emperors exhibit a 
strong and various picture of human nature, 
which we should vainly seek among the mixed 
and doubtful characters of modern history. In 
the conduct of those monarchs we may trace 
the utmost lines of vice and virtue; the most 
exalted perfection, and the meanest degeneracy 
of our own species. The golden age of Trajan 
and the Antonines had been preceded by an 
age of iron. It is almost superfluous to enumer- 
ate the unworthy successors of Augustus. Their 
unparalleled vices, and the splendid theatre on 
which they were acted, have saved them from 
oblivion. The dark unrelenting Tiberius, the 
furious Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the prof- 
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ligate and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius,°° 
and the timid inhuman Domitian, are con- 
demned to everlasting infamy. During four- 
score years (excepting only the short and 
doubtful respite of Vespasian’s reign®!) Rome 
groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny, 
which exterminated the ancient families of the 
republic, and was fatal to almost every virtue, 
and every talent, that arose in that unhappy 
period. 

Under the reign of these monsters the slavery 
of the Romans was accompanied with two pe- 
culiar circumstances, the one occasioned by 
their former liberty, the other by their exten- 
sive conquests, which rendered their condition 
more completely wretched than that of the 
victims of tyranny in any other age or country. 
From these causes were derived, 1. The ex- 
quisite sensibility of the sufferers; and, 2, the 
impossibility of escaping from the hand of the 
oppressor. 

I, When Persia was governed by the de- 
scendants of Sefi. i ace of princes whose wan- 
ton cruelty often stained their divan, their 
table, and their bed, with the blood of their 
favourites, there is a saying recorded of a young 
nobleman, that he never departed from the 
sultan’s presence without satisfying himself 
whether his head was still on his shoulders. The 
experience of every day might almost justify 
the scepticism of Rustan.™ Yet the fatal sword, 
suspended above him by a single thread, seems 
not to have disturbed the slumbers, or inter- 
rupted the tranquillity, of the Persian. The 
monarch’s frown, he well knew, could level him 
with the dust; but the stroke of lightning or apo- 
plexy might be equally fatal; and it was the 
part of a wise man to forget the inevitable 
calamities of human life in the enjoyment of 
the fleeting hour. He was dignified with the 
appellation of the king’s slave; had, perhaps, 
been purchased from obscure parents in a 
country which he had never known; and was 
trained up from his infancy in the severe disci- 
pline of the seraglio."? His name, his wealth, his 
honours, were the gift of a master, who might, 
without injustice, resume what he had be- 
stowed. Rustan’s knowledge, if he possessed 
any, could only serve to confirm his habits by 
prejudices. His language aflorded not words 
for any form of government, except absolute 
monarchy. The history of the East informed 
him, that such had evér been the condition of 
mankind.** The Koran, and the interpreters 
of that divine book, inculcated to him, that the 
sultan was the descendant of the prophet, and 


the vice-regent of heaven; that patience was 
the first virtue of a Mussulman, and unlimited 
obedience the great duty of a subject. 

The minds of the Romans were very differ- 
ently prepared for slavery. Oppressed beneath 
the weight of their own corruption and of mili- 
tary violence, they for a long while preserved 
the sentiments, or at least the ideas, of their 
free-born ancestors. The education of Helvidius 
and Thrasea, of Tacitus and Pliny, was the 
samce as that of Cato and Cicero. From Grecian 
philosophy they had imbibed the justest and 
most liberal notions of the dignity of human 
nature, and the origin of civil society. The his- 
tory of their own country had taught them to 
revere a free. a virtuous, and a victorious com- 
monwealth; to abhor the successful crimes of 
Cæsar and Augustus; and inwardly to despise 
those tyrants whoin they adored with the most 
abject flattery. «As magistrates and senators, 
they were admitted into the great council which 
had once dictated laws to the earth, whose 
name still gave a sanction to the acts of the 
monarch, and whose authority was so often 
prostituted to the vilest purposes of tyranny. 
Tiberius, and those emperors who adopted his 
maxims, attempted to disguise their murders 
by the formalities of justice, and perhaps en- 
joyed a secret pleasure in rendering the senate 
their accomplice as well as their victim. By this 
assembly the last of the Romans were con- 
demned for imaginary crimes and real virtues. 
Their infamous accusers assumed the language 
of independent patriots, who arraigned a dan- 
gerous citizen before the tribunal of his coun- 
try; and the public service was rewarded by 
riches and honours.** The servile judges professed 
to assert the majesty of the commonwealth. 
violated in the person of its first magistrate ;°° 
whose clemency they most applauded when 
they trembled the most at his inexorable and 
impending cruelty.*’ The tyrant beheld their 
basencss with just contempt, and encountered 
their secret sentiments of detestation with sin- 
cere and avowed hatred for the whole body of 
the senate. 

Il. The division of Europe into a number of 
independent states, connected, however, with 
each other, by the general resemblance of reli- 
gion, language, and manners, is productive of 
the most beneficial consequences to the liberty 
of mankind. A modern tyrani, who should find 
no resistance either in his own breast, or in his 
people, would soon experience a gentle re- 
straint from the example of his equals, the 
dread of present censure, the advice of his 
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allies, and the apprehension of his enemies. The 
object of his displeasure, escaping from the 
narrow limits of his dominions, would easily 
obtain, in a happier climate, a secure refuge, a 
new fortune adequate to his merit, the freedom 
of complaint, and perhaps the means of re- 
venge. But the empire of the Romans filled the 
world, and when that empire fell into the hands 
of a single person, the world became a safe and 
dreary prison for his enemies. The slave of Im- 
perial despotism, whether he was condemned 
to drag his gilded chain in Rome and the sen- 
ate, or to wear out a life of exile on the barren 
rock of Seriphus, or the frozen banks of the 
Danube, expected his fate in silent despair. ®* 
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To resist was fatal, and it was impossible to fly. 
On every side he was encompassed with a vast 
extent of sea and land, which he could never 
hope to traverse without being discovered, 
seized, and restored to his irritated master. Be- 
yond the frontiers, his anxious view could dis- 
cover nothing, except the ocean, inhospitable 
deserts, hostile tribes of barbanans, of fierce 
manners and unknown language, or dependent 
kings, who would gladly purchase the emper- 
or’s protection by the sacrifice of an ob- 
noxious fugitive. “Wherever you are,” said 
Cicero to the exiled Marcellus, “remember 
that vou are equally within the power of the 
conqueror.” 80 


CHAPTER IV 


The Cruelty, Follies, and Murder of Commodus. Election of Pertinax. His Attempts 
to Reform the State. His Assassination by the Pretorian Guards. 


HE mildness of Marcus, which the rigid 

discipline of the Stoics was unable to 

eradicate, formed, at the same time, the 
most amiable, and the only defective, part of 
his character. His excellent understanding was 
often deceived by the unsuspecting goodness of 
his heart. Artful men, who study the passions of 
princes, and conceal their own, approached his 
person in the disguise of philosophic sanctity, 
and acquired riches and honours by affecting 
to despise them.! His excessive indulgence to 
his brother, his wife, and his son, exceeded the 
bounds of private virtue, and became a public 
injury, by the example and consequences of 
their vices. 

Faustina, the daughter of Pius and the wife 
of Marcus, has been as much celebrated for her 
gallantries as for her beauty. The grave sim- 
plicity of the philosopher was ill calculated to 
engage her wanton levity, or to fix that un- 
bounded passion for variety, which often dis- 
covered personal merit in the meanest of man- 
kind. The Cupid of the ancients was, in 
general, a very sensual deity; and the amours 
of an empress, as they exact on her side the 
plainest advances, are seldom susceptible of 
much sentimental delicacy. Marcus was the 
only man in the empire who seemed ignorant 
or insensible of the irregularities of Faustina; 
which, according to the prejudices of every age, 
reflected some disgrace on the injured husband. 
He promoted several of her lovers to posts of 
honour and profit,? and during a connection of 


thirty years, invariably gave her proofs of the 
most tender confidence, and of a respect which 
ended not with her life. In his Meditations, he 
thanks the gods, who had bestowed on him a 
wife, so faithful, so gentle, and of such a won- 
derful simplicity of manners. The obsequious 
senate, at his earnest request, declared her a 
goddess. She was represented in her temples, 
with the attributes of Juno, Venus, and Ceres; 
and it was decreed, that on the day of their 
nuptials, the youth of either sex should pay 
their vows before the altar of their chaste pa- 
troness.? 

The monstrous vices of the son have cast a 
shade on the purity of the father’s virtues. It 
has been objected to Marcus, that he sacrificed 
the happiness of millions to a fond partiality 
for a worthless boy; and that he chose a suc- 
cessor in his own family, rather than in the 
republic. Nothing, however, was neglected by 
the anxious father, and by the men of virtue 
and learning whom he summoned to his assis- 
tance, to expand the narrow mind of young 
Commodus, to correct his growing vices, and 
to render him worthy of the thr@ne, for which 
he was designed. But the powcr of instruction 
is seldom of much efficacy, except in those 
happy dispositions where it is almost superflu- 
ous. The distasteful lesson of a grave philoso- 
pher was ina moment obliterated by the whisper 
of a profligate favourite; and Marcus himself 
blasted the fruits of this laboured education, 
by admitting his son, at the age of fourteen or 
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fifteen, to a full participation of the Imperial 
power. He lived but four years afterwards; but 
he lived long enough to repent a rash measure, 
which raised the impetuous youth above the 
restraint of reason and authority. 

Most of the crimes which disturb the internal 
peace of society are produced by the restraints 
which the necessary, but unequal, laws of 
property have imposed on the appetites of 
mankind, by confining to a few the possession 
of those objects that are coveted by many. Of 
all our passions and appetites, the love of 
power is of the most imperious and unsociable 
nature, since the pride of one man requires the 
subinission of the multitude. In the tumult of 
civil discord, the laws of socicty lose their force, 
and their place is seldum supplied by those of 
humanity. The ardour of contention, the pride 
of victory, the despair of success, the memory 
of past injuries, and the fear of future dangers, 
all contribute to inflame the mind, and to 
silence the voice of pity. From such motives 
almost every page of history has been stained 
with civil blood; but these motives will not 
account for the unprovoked cruelties of Com- 
modus, who had nothing to wish and every- 
thing to enjoy. The beloved son of Marcus suc- 
ceeded (a.b. 180) to his father, amidst the 
acclamations of the senate and armies,‘ and 
when he ascended the throne the happy youth 
saw round him neither competitor to remove 
nor enemies to punish. In this calin clevated 
Station it was surely natural that he should pre- 
fer the love of inankind to their detestation, the 
mild glories of his five predecessors, to the 
ignominious fate of Nero and Domitian. 

Yet Commodus was not, as he has been rep- 
resented, a tiger born with an insatiate thirst 
of human blood, and capable, from his infancy, 
of the most inhuman actions.’ Nature had 
formed him of a weak, rather than a wicked, 
disposition. His simplicity and timidity ren- 
dered him the slave of his attendants, who 
gradually corrupted his mind. His cruelty, 
which at first obeyed the dictates of others, 
degenerated into habit, and at length became 
the ruling passion of his soul,® 

Upon the death of his father, Commodus 
found himself embarrassed with the command 
of a great army, and the conduct of a difficult 
war against the Quadi and Marcoinanni.’ The 
servile and profligate youths whom Marcus 
had banished, soon regained their station and 
influence about the new emperor. They exag- 
gerated the hardships and dangers of a cain- 
paign in the wild countries beyond the Danube; 


and they assured the indolent prince, that the 
terror of his name and the arms of his lieuten- 
ants would be sufficient to complete the con- 
quest of the dismayed barbarians; or to impose 
such conditions as were morc advantageous 
than any conquest. By a dexterous application 
tu his sensual appetites, they compared the 
tranquillity, the splendour, the refined plea- 
sures of Rome, with the tumult of a Pannonian 
camp, which afforded neither Icisure nor mate- 
rials for luxury. Commodus listened to the 
pleasing advice; but whilst he hesitated be- 
tween his own inclination and the awe which 
he still retained for his father’s counsellors, the 
summer insensibly elapsed, and his triumphal 
entry into the capital was deferred till the au- 
tuinn. His graceful person,® popular address, 
and imagined virtues, attracted the public 
favour; the honourable peace which he had 
recently granted 4o the barbarians diffused an 
universal joy;!® his impatience to revisit Rome 
was fondly ascribed to the love of his country; 
and his dissolute course of amusements was 
faintly condemned in a prince of nineteen years 
of age. 

During the three first years of his reign, the 
forms, and even the spirit, of the old adminis- 
tration were maintained by those faithful coun- 
scllors, to whom Marcus had recommended 
his son, and for whose wisdom and integrity 
Commnodus still entertained a reluctant esteem. 
The young prince and his profligate favourites 
revelled in all the licence of sovercign power; 
but his hands were yet unstained with blood; 
and he had even displayed a generosity of sen- 
timent, which might perhaps have ripened 
into solid virtue." A fatal incident decided his 
fluctuating character. 

One evening (A.b. 183), as the emperor was 
returning to the palace through a dark and 
narrow portico in the amphitheatre,” an assas- 
sin, who waited his passage, rushed upon him 
with a drawn sword, loudly exclaiming, “‘ The 
senate sends zou ths.” ‘The menace prevented the 
deed; the assassin was seized by the guards, 
and immediately revealed the authors of the 
conspiracy. It had been formed, not in the 
staic, but within the walls of the palace. Lu- 
cilla, the emperor’s sister, and widow of Lucius 
Verus, impatient of the second rank, and jeal- 
ous of the reigning empress, had armed the 
murderer against her brother's life. She had 
not ventured to communicate the black design 
to her second husband Claudius Pompeianus, 
a senator of distinguished merit and unshaken 
loyalty; but among the crowd of her lovers (for 
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she imitated the manners of Faustina), she 
found men of desperate fortunes and wild am- 
bition, who were prepared to serve her more 
violent as well as her tender passions. The con- 
spirators experienced the rigour of justice, and 
the abandoned princess was punished, first 
with exile, and afterwards with death. 

But the words of the assassin sunk deep into 
the mind of Commodus, and left an indelible 
impression of fear and hatred against the whole 
body of the senate. Those whom he had dread- 
ed as importunate ministers, he now suspected 
as secret enemies. The Delators, a race of men 
discouraged, and almost extinguished, under 
the former reigns, again became tormidable, as 
soon as they discovered that the emperor was 
desirous of finding disaffection and treason in 
the senate. That assembly, whom Marcus had 
ever considered as the great council of the na- 
tion, was composed of the most distinguished of 
the Romans; and distinction of every kind soon 
became criminal. The possession of wealth 
stimulated the diligence of the informers; rigid 
virtue implied a tacit censure of the irregulari- 
ties of Commodus; important services implied a 
dangerous superiority of merit; and the friend- 
ship of the father always insured the aversion of 
the son. Suspicion was equivalent to proof; 
trial to condemnation. The execution of a con- 
siderable senator was attended with the death 
of all who might lament or revenge his fate; 
and when Commodus had once tasted human 
blood. he became incapable of pity or remorse. 

Of these innocent victims of tyranny, none 
died more lamented than the two brothers of 
the Quintilian family, Maximus and Condia- 
nus; whose fraternal love has saved thcir names 
from oblivion, and endeared their memory to 
posterity. Their studies and their occupations, 
their pursuits and their pleasures, were still the 
same. In the enjoyment of a great estate, they 
never admitted the idea of a separate intcrest; 
some fragments are now extant of a treatise 
which they composed in common; and in every 
action of life it was observed that their two 
bodies were animated by one soul. The Anto- 
nines, who valued their virtues, and delighted 
in their union, raised them, in the same ycar, to 
the consulship; and Marcus afterwards intrust- 
ed to their joint care the civil administration of 
Greece, and a great military command, in 
which they obtained a signal victory over the 
Germans. The kind cruelty of Commodus 
united them in death.'4 

The tyrant’s rage, after having shed the 
noblest blood of the senate, at length recoiled 


on the principal instrument of his cruelty. 
Whilst Commodus was immersed in blood and 
luxury, he devolved the detail of the public 
business on Perennis; a servile and ambitious 
minister, who had obtained his post by the 
murder of his predecessor, but who possessed a 
considerable share of vigour and ability. By 
acts of extortion, and the forfeited estates of the 
nobles sacrificed to his avarice, he had accumu- 
lated an immense treasure. The Pretorian 
guards were under his immediate command; 
and his son, who already discovered a military 
genius, was at the head of the Illyrian legions, 
Perennis aspired to the empire; or what, in the 
eyes of Commodus, amounted to the same 
crime, he was capable of aspiring to it, had he 
not been prevented, surprised, and (a.p. 186) 
put to death. The fall of a minister is a very 
trifling incident in the gencral history of the 
empire; but it was hastened by an extraordi- 
nary circumstance, which proved how much 
the nerves of discipline were already relaxed. 
The legions of Britain, discontented with the 
administration of Perennis, formed a deputa- 
tion of fifteen hundred select men, with in- 
structions to march to Rome, and lay their 
complaints before the emperor. These military 
petitioners, by their own determined behaviour, 
by inflaming the divisions of the guards, bv ex- 
aggerating the strength of the British army, and 
by alarming the fears of Coriimodus, exacted 
and obtained the minister's death, as the only 
redress of their grievances.'* This presumption 
of a distant army, and their discovery of the 
weakness of government, was a sure presage of 
the most dreadful convulsions. 

The negligence ot the public administration 
was betrayed soon afterwards by a new dis- 
order which arose from the smallest beginnings. 
A spirit of desertion began to prevail among the 
troops; and the deserters, instead of seeking 
their flight in safety or concealment, infested 
the highways. Maternus, a private soldier, of a 
daring boldness above his station, collected 
these bands of robbers into a little army, set 
open the prisons, invited the slaves to assert 
their freedom, and plundered with impunity 
the rich and defenceless citics of Gaul and 
Spain. The governors of the provinces, who had 
Jong been the spectators, and perhaps the part- 
ners, of his depredations, were, at length, 
roused from their supine indolence by the 
threatening commands of the emperor. Mater- 
nus found that he was encompassed, and fore- 
sav’ that he must be overpowered. A great 
effort of despair was his last resource. He or- 
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dered his followers to disperse, to pass the Alps 
in small parties and various disguises, and to 
assemble at Rome, during the licentious tumult 
of the festival of Cybele.4® To murder Commo- 
dus, and to ascend the vacant throne, was the 
ambition of no vulgar robher. His measures 
were so ably concerted, that his concealed 
troops already filled the streets of Rome. The 
envy of an accomplice discovered and ruined 
this singular enterprise, in the moment when it 
was ripe for execution.”” 

Suspicious princes often promote the last of 
mankind from a vain persuasion that those 
who have no dependence, except on their fa- 
vour, will have no attachment, except to the 
person of their benefactor. Cleander, the suc- 
cessor of Perennis, was a Phrygian by birth; ofa 
nation, over whose stubborn, but servile tem- 
per, blows only could prevail."* He had been 
sent from his native country to Rome, in the 
capacity of a slave. As a slave he entered the 
Imperial palace, rendered himself useful to his 
master’s passion’, u.a rapidly ascended to the 
most exalted station which a subject could en- 
joy. His influence over the mind of Commodus 
was much greater than that of his predecessor; 
for Gleander was devoid of any ability or virtue 
which could inspire the emperor with envy or 
distrust. Avarice was the reigning passion of his 
soul, and the great principle of his administra- 
tion. The rank of Consul, of Patrician, of Sen- 
atur, was exposed to public sale; and it would 
have been considered as disaffection if any one 
had refused to purchase these empty and dis- 
gracelul honours with the greatest part of his 
fortune.” In the lucrative provincial employ- 
ments, the minister shared with the governor 
the spoils of the people. The execution of the 
laws was venal and arbitrary. A wealthy crim- 
inal might obtain, not only the reversal of the 
sentence by which he was justly condemned; 
but might likewise inflict whatever punishment 
he pleased on the accuser, the witnesses, and 
the judge. 

By these means, Cleander, in the space of 
three years, had accumulated more wealth than 
had ever yet been possessed by any freedman.?° 
Commodus was perfectly satisfied with the 
magnificent presents which the artful courtier 
laid at his fect in the most seasonable moments. 
To divert the public envy, Cleander, under the 
emperor’s name, erected baths, porticos, and 
places of exercise, for the use of the people.™ He 
flattered himself that the Romans, dazzled and 
amused by this apparent liberality, would be 
less affected by the bloody scenes which were 


daily exhibited; that they would forget the 
death of Byrrhus, a senator to whose superior 
merit the late emperor had granted one of his 
daughters; and that they would forgive the ex- 
ecution of Arrius Antoninus, the last representa- 
tive of the narne and virtues of the Antonines. 
The former, with more integrity than prudence, 
had attempted to disclose, to his brother-in-law, 
the true character of Cleander. An cquitable 
sentence pronounced by the latter, when Pro- 
consul of Asia, against a worthless creature of 
the favourite, proved fatal to him.” After the 
fall of Perennis, the terrors of Commodus had, 
for a short time, assumed the appearance of a 
return to virtue. He repealed the most odious of 
his acts, loaded his memory with the public 
execration, and ascribed to the pernicious coun- 
sels of that wicked iinister, all the crrors of his 
inexperienced youth. But his repentance lasted 
only thirty days! and, under Cleander’s tyran- 
ny, the administration of Perennis was often 
regretted. 

Pestilence and famine contributed to fill up 
the measure of the calamities of Rome.** The 
first could be only imputed to the just indigna- 
tion of the gods; but (a.D. 189) a monopoly of 
corn, supported by the riches and power of the 
minister, was considered as the immediate 
cause of the second. The popular discontent, 
after it had long circulated in whispers, broke 
out in the asseinbled circus. The people quitted 
their favourite amusements for the more deli- 
cious pleasure of revenge, rushed in crowds 
towards a palace in the suburbs, one of the em- 
peror's retirements, and demanded, with angry 
clarmours, the head of the public enemy. Clean- 
der, who commanded the Pretorian guards,*4 
ordered a body of cavalry to sally forth, and 
disperse the seditious multitude. The multitude 
fled with precipitation towards the city; several 
were slain, and many more were trampled to 
death: but when the cavalry entered the 
streets, their pursuit was checked by a shower of 
stones and darts froin the roots and windows of 
the houses. ‘The foot guards*® who had been 
long jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of 
the Prictorian cavalry, cinbraced the party of 
the people. The tumult became a regular en- 
gagement, and threatened a general massacre. 
The Prietorians, at length, gave way, oppressed 
with numbers; and the tide of popular fury re- 
turned with redoubled violence against the 
gates of the palace, where Commodus lay, dis- 
solved in luxury, and alone unconscious of the 
civil war. It was death to approach his person 
with the unwelcome news. He would have per- 
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ished in this supine security, had not two women, 
his elder sister Fadilla, and Marcia, the most 
favoured of his concubincs, ventured to break 
into his presence. Bathed in tears, and with 
dishevelled hair, they threw themselves at his 
feet; and with all the pressing eloquence of fear, 
discovered to the affrighted emperor, the 
crimes of the minister, the rage of the people, 
and the impending ruin, which, in a few min- 
utes, would burst over his palace and person. 
Commodus started from his dream of pleasure, 
and commanded that the head of Cleander 
should be thrown out to the people. The desired 
spectacle instantly appeased the tumult; and 
the son of Marcus might even yet have regained 
the affection and confidence of his outraged 
subjects.”6 

But every sentiment of virtue and humanity 
was extinct in the mind of Commodus. Whilst 
he thus abandoned the reins of empire to these 
unworthy favourites, he valued nothing in sov- 
ereign power, except the unbounded licence of 
indulging his scnsual appetites. His hours were 
spent in a seraglio of three hundred beautiful 
women, and as many boys, of every rank, and 
of every province; and, wherever the arts of se- 
duction proved ineffectual, the brutal lover had 
recourse to violence. The ancient historians 
have expatiated on these abandoned scenes of 
prostitution, which scorned every restraint of 
nature or modesty; but it would not be casy to 
translate their too faithful descriptions into the 
decency of modern language. The intervals of 
lust were filled up with the basest amusements. 
The influence of a polite age, and the labour of 
an attentive education, had never been able to 
infuse into his rude and brutish mind the least 
tincture of learning; and he was the first of the 
Roman emperors totally devoid of taste for the 
pleasures of the understanding. Nero himself 
excelled, or affected to excel, in the elegant arts 
of music and poetry; nor should we despise his 
pursuits had he not converted the pleasing re- 
laxation of a leisure hour into the serious busi- 
ness and ambition of his life. But Commodus, 
from his earliest infancy, discovered an aversion 
to whatever was rational or liberal, and a fond 
attachment to the ainusements of the populace; 
the sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the 
combats of gladiators, and the hunting of wild 
beasts, The masters in every branch of learning, 
whom Marcus provided for his son, were heard 
with inattention and disgust; whilst the Moors 
and Parthians, who taught him to dart the 
javelin and to shoot with the bow, found a 
disciple who delighted in his application, and 
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soon equalled the most skilful of his instructors, 
in the steadiness of the eye, and the dexterity of 
the hand. 

The servile crowd, whose fortune depended 
on their master’s vices, applauded these ignoble 
pursuits. The perfidious voice of flattery re- 
minded him that by exploits of the same nature, 
by the defeat of the Neman lion, and the 
slaughter of the wild boar of Erymanthus, the 
Grecian Hercules had acquired a place among 
the gods, and an immortal memory among 
men. They only forgot to observe, that, in the 
first ages of society, when the fiercer animals 
often dispute with man the possession of an un- 
settled country, a successtul war against those 
savagcs is one of the most innocent and benefi- 
cial labours of heroism. In the civilised state of 
the Roman empire, the wild beasts had long 
since retired from the face of man, and the 
ncighbourhvod of populous cities. To surprise 
them in their solitary haunts, and to transport 
them to Rome, that they might be slain in 
pomp by the hand of an emperor, was an enter- 
prise equally ridiculous for the prince, and op- 
pressive for the people.” Ignorant of these dis- 
tinctions, Commodus eagerly embraced the 
glorious resemblance, and styled himself (as we 
still read on his medals*>) the Roman Hercules. 
The club and the lion’s hide were placed by the 
side of the throne, amongst the. cnsigns of sov- 
ereignty; and statues were erected, in which 
Commodus was represented in the character, 
and with the attributes, of the god, whose val- 
our and dexterity he endeavoured to emulate in 
the daily course of his ferocious amusements * 

Elated with these praises, which gradually 
extinguished the innate sense of shame, Com- 
modus resolved to exhibit, before the cyes of the 
Roman people, those exercises, which till then 
he had decently confined within the walls of his 
palace, and to the prese nce of a few favourites. 
On the appointed day, the various motives of 
flattery, fear, and curiosity, attracted to the 
amphitheatre an innumerable multitude of 
spectators: and some degree of applause was 
deservedly bestowed on the unceminon skill of 
the Imperial performer. Whether he aimed at 
the head or heart of the animal, the wound was 
alike certain and mortal. With arrows, whose 
point was shaped into the form of a crescent, 
Commodus often intercepted the rapid career, 
and cut asunder the long bony neck of the 
ostrich.2 A panther was let loose; and the 
archer waited till he had leaped upon a trem- 
bling malefactor. In the same instant the shaft 
flew, the beast dropped dead, and the man ree 
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mained unhurt. The dens of the amphitheatre 
disgorged at once a hundred lions; a hundred 
darts from the unerring hand of Commodus 
laid them dead as they ran raging around the 
Arena. Neither the huge bulk of the elephant, 
nor the scaly hide of the rhinoceros, could de- 
fend them from his stroke. Ethiopia and India 
yielded their most extraordinary productions; 
and several animals were slain in the amphi- 
theatre, which had been seen only in the repre- 
sentations of art, or perhaps of fancy.*! In all 
these exhibitions, the securest precautions were 
used to protect the person of the Roman Her- 
cules from the desperate spring of any savage; 
who might possibly disregard the dignity of the 
emperor, and the sanctity of the god. 

But the meanest of the populace were affect- 
ed with shane and indignation when they bc- 
held their sovereign enter the lists as a gladiator, 
and glory in a profession which the laws and 
manners of the Romans had branded with the 
justest note of infamy.*? He chose the habit and 
arms of the Secuur, wucse combat with the 
Retiarius formed one of the most lively scenes in 
the bloody sports of the amphitheatre. The 
Secular was armed with an helmet, sword, and 
buckler; his naked antagonist had only a large 
net and a trident; with the one he endeavoured 
to entangle, with the other to dispatch, his en- 
emy. If he missed the first throw, he was obliged 
to fly from the pursuit of the Secutor, till he had 
prepared his net for a second cast.*4 ‘The em- 
peror fought in this character seven hundred 
and thirty-five times. These glorious achieve- 
ments were carefully recorded in the public acts 
of the empire: and that he might omit no cir- 
cumstance of infamy, he received from the 
cominon fund of gladiators, a stipend so exorbi- 
tant, that it became a new and most ignomini- 
ous tax upon the Roman people.” It may be 
casily supposed that in these engagements the 
master of the world was always successful: in 
the amphitheatre his victories were not often 
sanguinary; but when he exercised his skill in 
the school of gladiators, or his own palace, his 
wretched antagonists were frequently honoured 
with a mortal wound from the hand of Commo- 
dus, and obliged to seal their flattery with their 
blood.” He now disdained the appellation of 
Hercules. The name of Paulus, a celebrated 
Secutor, was the only one which delighted his 
car It was inscribed on his colossal statues, and 
repeated in the redoubled acclamations?” of the 
mournful and applauding senate.5* Claudius 
Pompeianus, the virtuous husband of Lucilla, 
was the only senator who asserted the honour of 


his rank. As a father, he permitted his sons to 
consult their safety by attending the amphi- 
theatre. As a Roman, he declared, that his own 
life was in the emperor’s hands, but that he 
would never behold the son of Marcus prosti- 
tuting his person and dignity. Notwithstanding 
his manly resolution, Pompeianus escaped the 
resentment of the tyrant, and with his honour 
had the good fortune to preserve his life.* 

Commodus had now attained the summit of 
vice and infamy. Amidst the acclamations of a 
flattering court, he was unable to disguise, from 
himself, that he had deserved the contempt and 
hatred of every man of sense and virtue in his 
empire. His ferocious spirit was irritated by the 
consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of 
every kind of merit, by the just apprehension of 
danger, and by the habit of slaughter, which he 
contracted in his daily amusements. History has 
preserved a long fist of consular senators sacri- 
ficed to his wanton suspicion, which sought out, 
with peculiar anxiety, those unfortunate per- 
suns connected, however remotely, with the 
family of the Antonines, without sparing even 
the ministers of his crimes or pleasures.‘ His 
cruclty proved at last fatal to himself. He had 
shed with impunity the noblest blood of Rome: 
he perished as soon as he was dreaded by his 
own domestics. Marcia his favourite concubine, 
Eclectus his chamberlain, and Letus his Præ- 
torian prefect, alarmed by the fate of their 
companions and predecessors, resolved to pre- 
vent the destruction which every hour hung 
over their heads, either from the mad caprice of 
the tyrant, or the sudden indignation of the 
people. Marcia seized the occasion of presenting 
a draught of wine to her lover, after he had 
fatigued himself with hunting some wild beasts. 
Commodus retired to sleep; but whilst he was 
labouring with the effects of poison and drunk- 
enness, a robust youth, by profession a wrestler, 
entered his chamber, and strangled him with- 
out resistance. The body was secretly conveyed 
out of the palace, before the least suspicion was 
entertained in the city, or even in the court, of 
the empcrar’s death. Such was the fate of the 
son of Marcus, and so easy was it to destroy a 
hated tyrant, who, by the artificial powers of 
government, had oppressed, during thirteen 
years, so many millions of subjects, each of 
whom was equal to their master in personal 
strength and personal abilities.“ 

The measures of the conspirators were con- 
ducted with the deliberate coolness and celerity 
which the greatness of the occasion required. 
They resolved instantly to fill the vacant throne 
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with an emperor whose character would justify 
and maintain the action that had been com- 
mitted. They fixed on Pertinax, prafect of the 
city, an ancient senator of consular rank, whose 
conspicuous merit had broke through the ob- 
scurity of his birth, and raised him to the first 
honours of the state. He had successively gov- 
erned most of the provinces of the empire; and 
in all his great employments, military as well as 
civil, he had uniformly distinguished himself by 
the firmness, the prudence, and the integrity of 
his conduct.“ He now remained almost alone of 
the friends and ministers of Marcus; and when, 
at a late hour of the night, he was awakened 
with the news, that the chamberlain and the 
prafect were at his door, he received them with 
intrepid resignation, and desired they would 
execute their master’s orders. Instead of death, 
they offered him the throne of the Roman 
world. During some moments he distrusted 
their intentions and assurances. Convinced at 
length of the death of Commodus, he accepted 
the purple with a sincere reluctance, the natural 
effect of his knowledge both of the duties and of 
the dangers of the supreme rank.” 

Lztus conducted without delay his new em- 
peror to the camp of the Pretorians, diffusing 
at the same time through the city a scasonable 
report that Commodus died suddenly of an 
apoplexy; and that the virtuous Pertinax had 
alreaay succeeded to the throne. The guards 
were rather surprised than pleased with „the 
suspicious death of a prinve whose indulgence 
and liberality they alone had experienced; but 
the emergency of the occasion, the authority of 
their przfect, the reputation of Pertinax, and 
the clamours of the people, obliged them to 
stifle their secret discontents, to accept the do- 
Native promised of the new emperor, to swear 
allegiance to him, and with joyful acclamations 
and laurels in their hands to conduct him to the 
senate-house, that the military consent might 
be ratified by the civil authority. 

This important night was now far spent; with 
the dawn of day, and (A.D. 193, 1st January) 
the commencement of the new year, ‘he scena- 
tors expected a summons to attend an ignomini- 
ous ceremony. Jn spite of all remonstrances, 
even of those of his creatures, who yet preserved 
any regard for prudence or decency, Commo- 
dus had resolved to pass the night in the gladi- 
ators’ school, and from thence to take possession 
of the consulship, in the habit and with the at- 
tendance of that infamous crew. On a sudden, 
before the break of day, the senate was called 
together in the temple of Concord, to meet the 


guards, and to ratify the election of a new em- 
peror. For a few minutes they sat in silent sus- 
pense, doubtful of their unexpected deliver- 
ance, and suspicious of the cruel artifices of 
Commodus; but when at length they were as- 
sured that the tyrant was no more, they re- 
signed themselves to all the transports of joy 
and indignation. Pertinax, who modestly repre- 
sented the meanness of his extraction, and 
pointed out several noble senators more deserv- 
ing than himself of the empire, was constrained 
by their dutiful violence to ascend the throne, 
and received all the titles of Impcrial power, 
confirmed by the most sincere vows of fidelity. 
The memory of Comimodus was branded with 
eternal infamy. The names of tyrant, of gladi- 
ator, of public enemy, resounded in every cor- 
ner of the house. They decreed in tumultuous 
votes, that his honours should be reversed, his 
titles erased from the public monuments, his 
statues thrown down, his body drageed witha 
hook into the stripping-room of the gladiators, 
to satiate the public fury; and they expressed 
some indignation against those ofhcious ser- 
vants who had already presumed to screen his 
remains from the justice of the senate. But Per- 
tinax could not refuse those last rites to the 
memory of Marcus, and the tears of his first 
protector Claudius Pompcianus, who lamented 
the cruel fate of his brother-inalaw, and lament- 
ed still more that he had deserved it.“ 

These effusions of impotent rage against a 
dead emperor, whom the senate had flattered 
when alive with the most abject servility, be- 
trayed a just but ungenerous spirit of revenge. 
The legality of these decrees was however sup- 
ported by the principles of the Impctial consti- 
tution. ‘Lo censure, to depose, or to punish with 
death, the first magistrate of the republic, who 
had abused his delegated trust, was the ancient 
and undoubted prerogative of the Roman sen- 
ate; but that feeble assembly was obliged to 
content itself with inflicting on a fallen tyrant 
that public justice, from which, during his life 
and reign, he had been shielded by the strong 
arm of military despotism, 

Pertinax found a nobler way of condemning 
his predecessor’s memory; by the contrast of his 
own virtues with the vices of Commodus. On 
the day of his accession, he resigned over to his 
wife and son his whole private fortune; that 
they might have no pretence to solicit favours 
at the expense of the state. He refused to flatter 
the vanity of the former with the title of Augus- 
ta; or to corrupt the inexperienced youth of the 
latter by the rank of Cæsar. Accurately distin- 
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guishing between the duties of a parent and 
those of a sovereign, he educated his son with a 
severe simplicity, which, whilc it gave him no 
assured prospect of the throne, might in time 
have rendered him worthy of it. In public, the 
behaviour of Pertinax was grave and affable. 
He lived with the virtuous part of the senate 
(and in a private station, he had been acquaint- 
ed with the true character of each individual), 
without either pride or jealousy ; considered them 
as friends and companions, with whom he had 
shared the dangers of the tyranny, and with 
whom he wished to enjoy the security of the 
present time. He very frequently invited them 
to familiar entertainments, the frugality of which 
was ridiculed by those who remembered and 
regretted the luxurious prodigality of Commo- 
dus. *6 

To heal, as far as it was possible, the wounds 
inflicted by the hand of tyranny, was the pleas- 
ing, but melancholy, task of Pertinax. The in- 
nocent victims, who vet survived, were recalled 
from exile, released trom prison, and restored 
to the full possession of their honours and for- 
tunes. The unburied bodies of murdered sena- 
tors (for the cruelty of Commodus endeavoured 
to extend itself beyond death) were deposited 
in the sepulchres of their ancestors; their mem- 
ory was justified; and every consolation was be- 
stowed on their ruined and afflicted families. 
Among these consolations, one of the most grate- 
ful was the punishment of the Delators; the 
common enemies of their master, of virtue, and 
of their country. Yet even in the inquisition of 
these legal assassins, Pertinax proceeded with a 
steady temper, which gave everything to justice, 
and nothing to popular prejudice and resent- 
ment. 

The finances of the state demanded the most 
vigilant care of the emperor. Though every 
measure of injustice and extortion had been 
adopted, which could collect the property of 
the subject into the coffers of the prince; the 
rapaciousness of Commodus had been so very 
inadequate to his cxtravagance, that, upon his 
death, no more than eight thousand pounds 
were found in the exhausted treasury,’ to de- 
fray the current expenses of government, and 
to discharge the pressing demand of a liberal 
donative, which the new emperor had been 
obliged to promise to the Prietorian guards. Yet 
under these distressed circumstances, Pertinax 
had the generous firmness to remit all the op- 
pressive taxes invented by Commodus, and to 
cancel all the unjust claims of the treasury; de- 
claring, in a decree of the senate, “that he was 


better satisfied to administer a poor republic 
with innocence, than to acquire riches by the 
ways of tyranny and dishonour.” Economy and 
industry he considered as the pure and genuine 
sources of wealth; and from them he soon de- 
rived a copious supply for the public necessities. 
The expense of the household was immediately 
reduced to one half. All the instruments of lux- 
ury, Pertinax exposed to public auction, gold 
and silver plate, chariots of a singular construc- 
tion, a superfluous wardrobe of silk and em- 
broidery, and a great number of beautiful slaves 
of both sexes; excepting only, with attentive hu- 
manity, those who were born in a state of free- 
dom, and had been ravished from the arms of 
their weeping parents. At the same time that he 
obliged the worthless favourites of the tyrant to 
resign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, he satis- 
fied the just credjtors of the state, and unex- 
pectedly discharged the long arrears of honest 
services. He removed the oppressive restrictions 
which had been laid upon commerce, and grant- 
ed all the uncultivated lands in Italy and the 
provinces to those who would improve them; 
with an exemption from tribute, during the 
term of ten years.” 

Such an uniform conduct had already secured 
to Pertinax the noblest reward of a sovereign, 
the love and esteem of his people. Those who 
remembered the virtues of Marcus were happy 
to contemplate in their new emperor the fea- 
tures of that bright original; and flattered them- 
selves that they should long enjoy the benign in- 
fluence of his administration. A hasty zeal to re- 
form the corrupted state, accompanied with less 
prudence than might have been expected from 
the years and experience of Pertinax, proved 
fatal to himself and to his country. His honest 
indiscretion united against him the servile crowd, 
who found their private benefit in the public 
disorders, and who preferred the favour of a ty- 
rant to the inexorable equality of the laws.°° 

Amidst the general joy, the sullen and angrv 
countenance of the Praetorian guards betrayed 
their inward dissatisfaction. They had reluc- 
tantly submitted to Pertinax; they dreaded the 
strictness of the ancient discipline, which he was 
preparing to restore; and they regretted the li- 
cence of the former reign. Their discontents were 
secretly fomented by Lzetus their præfect, who 
found, when it was too late, that this new em- 
peror would reward a servant, but would not be 
ruled by a favourite. On the third day of his 
reign the soldiers seized on a noble senator, with 
a design to carry him to the camp, and to invest 
him with the Imperial purple. Instead of being 
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dazzled by the dangerous honour, the affrighted 
victim escaped from their violence, and took ref- 
uge at the feet of Pertinax. A short time after- 
wards Sosius Falco, one of the consuls of the 
year, a rash youth," but of an ancient and opu- 
lent family, listened to the voice of ambition; 
and a conspiracy was formed during a short 
absence of Pertinax, which was crushed by his 
sudden return to Rome, and his resolute behavi- 
our. Falco was on the point of being justly con- 
demned to death as a public enemy, had he 
not been saved by the earnest and sincere en- 
treaties of the injured emperor; who conjured 
the senate, that the purity of his re ign might not 
be stained by the blood even of a guilty senator. 

These disappointments served only to irritate 
the rage of the Prztorian guards. On the twenty- 
eighth of March, eighty-six days only after the 
death of Commodus, a general sedition broke 
out in the camp, which the officers wanted ei- 
ther power or inclination to suppress. Two or 
three hundred of the most desperate soldiers 
marched at noon-day, with arms in their hands 
and fury in their looks, towards the Imperial 


palace. The gates were thrown open by their 
companions upon guard; and by the domestics 
of the old court, who had already formed a se- 
cret conspiracy against the life of the too virtu- 
ous emperor. On the news of their approach, 
Pertinax, disdaining either flight or conceals 
ment, advanced to mect his assassins; and re- 
called to their minds his own innocence, and 
the sanctity of their recent oath. For a few mo- 
ments they stood in silent suspense, ashamed of 
their atrocious design, and awed by the vener- 
able aspect and majestic firmness of their sover- 
eign, till at length the despair of pardon reviving 
their fury, a barbarian of the country of Ton- 
gres‘? levelled the first blow against Pertinax, 
who was instantly dispatched with a multitude 
of wounds. His head separated from his body, 
and placed on a lance, was carried in triumph 
to the Prxtorian camp, in the sight of a mourn- 
ful and indignant people, who lamented the un- 
worthy fate of that excellent prince, and the 
transient blessings of a reign, the memory of 
which could serve only to aggravate their ap- 
proaching misfortunes. 


CHAPTER V 
Public Sale of the Empire to Didius Julianus by the Pretorian Guards: Clodius Al- 


binus in Britain, Pescennius Niger in Syria, and Septimius Severus in Pannonia, 
declare against the Murderers of Pertinax. Civil Wars and Victory of Severus 
over his three Rivals. ‘Relaxation of Discipline. New Maxims of Government. 


in an extensive monarchy than in a small 

community. It has been calculated by the 
ablest politicians, that no state, without being 
soon exhausted, can maintain above the hun- 
dredth part of its members in arms and idleness, 
But although this relative proportion may be 
uniform, the influence of the army over the rest 
of the society will vary according to the degree of 
its positive strength. The advantages of military 
science and discipline cannot be exerteJ, unless 
a proper number of soldiers are united into one 
body, and actuated by one soul. With a handful 
of men, such an union would be ineffectual; 
with an unwieldy host, it would be impracti- 
cable; and the powers of the machine would be 
alike destroyed by the extreme minuteness, or 
the excessive weight, of its springs. To illustrate 
this observation we need only reflect, that 
there is no superiority of natural strength, arti- 
ficial weapons, or acquired skill, which could 
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enable one man to keep in constant subjection 
one hundred of his fellow-creatures: the tyrant 
of a single town, or a small district, would soon 
discover that an hundred armed followers were 
a weak defence against ten thousand peasants or 
citizens; but an hundred thousand well-disci- 
plined soldiers will command, with despotic 
sway, ten millions of subjects; and a body of ten 
or fifteen thousand guards will strike terror into 
the most numerous populace that ever crowded 
the streets of an immense capital. 

The Pretorian bands, whose licentious fury 
was the first symptom and cause of the decline 
of the Roman empire, scarcely amounted to the 
last-mentioned nutnber.' They derived their in- 
stitution from Augustus. ‘That crafty tyrant, 
sensible that laws might colour, but that arms 
alene could maintain, his usurped dominion, 
had gradually formed this powerful body of 
guards in constant readiness to protect his per- 
son, to awe the senate, and cither to prevent or 
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to crush the first motions of rebellion. He dis- 
tinguished these favoured troops by a double 
pay, and superior privileges; but, as their formi- 
dable aspect would at once have alarmed and 
irritated the Roman people, three cohorts only 
were stationed in the capital; whilst the remain- 
der was dispersed in the adjacent towns of Italy.” 
But after fifty years of peace and servitude, Ti- 
berius ventured on a decisive measure, which 
for ever riveted the fetters of his country. Under 
the fair pretences of relieving Italy from the 
heavy burthen of military quarters, and of in- 
troducing a stricter discipline among the guards, 
he assembled them at Rome, in a permanent 
camp,? which was fortified with skilful care,‘ 
and placed on a commanding situation.® 

Such formidable servants are always neces- 
sary, but often fatal to the throne of despotism. 
By thus introducing the Pretorian guards, as it 
were, into the palace and the senate, the emper- 
ors taught them to perceive their own strength, 
and the weakness of the civil government; to 
view the vices of their musteis with familiar ron- 
tempt, and to lay aside that reverential awe, 
which distance only, and mystery, can preserve 
towards an imaginary power. In the luxurious 
idleness of an opulent city, their pride was nour- 
ished by the sense of their irresistible weicht; 
nor was it possible to conceal from them, that 
the person of the sovereign, the authority of the 
senate, the public treasure, and the seat of em- 
pire, were all in their hands. To divert the Prr- 
torian bands from these dangerous reflections, 
the firmest and best established princes were 
obliged to mix blandishments with commands, 
rewards with punishments, to flatter their pride, 
indulge their pleasures, connive at their irregu- 
Jarities, and to purchase their precarious faith 
by a liberal donative; which, since the eleva- 
tion of Claudius, was exacted as a legal claim, 
on the accession of every new emperor.® 

The advocates of the guards endeavoured to 
justify by arguments, the power which they as- 
serted by arms; and to maintain that, according 
to the purest principles of the constitution, their 
consent was essentially necessary in the appoint- 
ment of an emperor. The election of consuls, of 
generals, and of magistrates, however it had 
been recently usurped by the senate, was the 
ancient and undoubted right of the Roman pco- 
ple.’ But where was the Roman people to be 
found? Not surely amongst the mixed multitude 
of slaves and strangers that filled the streets of 
Rome; a servile populace, as devoid of spirit as 
destitute of property. The defenders of the state, 
selected from the flower of the Italian youth,® 


and trained in the exercise of arms and virtue, 
were the genuine representatives of the people, 
and the best entitled to elect the military chief 
of the republic. These assertions, however de- 
fective in reason, became unanswerable, when 
the fierce Pratorians increased their weight, by 
throwing, like the barbarian conqucror of 
Rome, their swords into the scale.’ 

The Prxtorians had violated the sanctity of 
the throne, by the atrocious murder of Pertinax; 
they dishonoured the majesty of it, by their sub- 
sequent conduct. ‘The camp was without a lead- 
er, for even the Pra-fect Lætus, who had excited 
the tempest, prudently declined the public in- 
dignation. Amidst the wild disorder Sulpician- 
us, the empcror’s father-in-law, and governor 
of the city, who had been sent to the camp on 
the first alarm of mutiny, was endeavouring to 
calm the fury of the multitude, when he was 
silenced by the clamorous return of the mur- 
derers, bearing on a lance the head of Pertinax. 
Though history has accustomed us to observe 
every principle and every passion yielding to 
the imperious dictates of ambition, it is scarcely 
credible that, in these moments of horror, Sul- 
picianus should have aspired to ascend a throne 
polluted with the recent blood of so near a rela- 
tion, and so excellent a prince. He had already 
begun to use the only effectual argument, and 
to treat for the Imperial dignity; but the more 
prudent of the Prætorians, apprehensive that, 
in this private contract, they should not obtain 
a just price for so valuable a commadity, ran 
out upon the ramparts; and, with a loud voice, 
proclaimned that the Roman world was to be 
disposed of to the best bidder by public auction.!° 

This infamous offer, the most insolent excess 
of military licence, diffused an universal grief, 
shaine, and indignation throughout the city. It 
reached at length the ears of Didius Julianus, a 
wealthy senator, who, regardless of the public 
calamities, was indulging himself in the luxury 
of the table." His wife and his daughter, his 
freedmen and his parasites, easily convinced 
him that he deserved the throne, and earnestly 
conjured him to embrace so fortunate an oppor- 
tunity. ‘The vain old man (a.D. 193, March 28th) 
hastened to the Przetorian camp, where Sulpi- 
cianus was still in treaty with the guards; and 
began to bid against him from the foot of the 
rampart. The unworthy negotiation was trans- 
acted by faithful emissaries, who passed alter- 
nately from one candidate to the other, and 
acquainted each of them with the offers of his 
rival. Sulpicianus had already promised a don- 
ative of five thousand drachms (above one hun- 
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dred and sixty pounds) to each soldier; when 
Julian, eager for the prize, rose at once to the 
sum of six thousand two hundred and fifty 
drachms, or upwards of two hundred pounds 
sterling. The gates of the camp were instantly 
thrown open to the purchaser; he was declared 
emperor, and received an vath of allegiance from 
the soldiers, who retained humanity enough 
to stipulate that he should pardon and forget 
the competition of Sulpicianus. 

It was now incumbent on the Przetorians to 
fulfil the conditions of the sale. They placed 
their new sovereign, whom they served and des- 
pised, in the centre of their ranks, surrounded 
him on every side with their shields, and con- 
ducted him in close order of battle through the 
deserted streets of the city. The senate was com- 
manded to assemble; and those who had been 
the distinguished friends of Pertinax, or the per- 
sonal enemies of Julian, found it necessary to 
affect a more than common share of satisfaction 
at this happy revolution." After Julian had filled 
the senate-house with armed soldiers, he expa- 
tiated on the freedom of his election, his own 
eminent virtues, and his full assurance of the 
affections of the senate. The obsequious assem- 
bly congratulated their own and the public feli- 
city; engaged their allegiance, and conferred on 
him all the several branches of the Imperial 
power.!? From the senate Julian was conducted, 
by the same military procession, to take posses- 
sion of the palace. The first objects that struck 
his eyes were the abandoned trunk of Pertinax 
and the frugal entertainment prepared for his 
supper. The onc he viewed with indifference; 
the other with contempt. A magnificent feast 
was prepared by his order, and he amused him- 
self till a very late hour with dice, and the per- 
formances of Pylades, a celebrated dancer. Yet 
it was observed, that after the crowd of flatter- 
ers dispersed, and left him to darkness, solitude, 
and terrible reflection, he passed a sleepless 
night; revolving most probably in his mind his 
own rash folly, the fate of his virtuous prede- 
cessor, and the doubtful and dangerous tenure 
of an empire, which had not been acquired by 
merit, but purchased by money." 

He had reason to tremble. On the throne of 
the world he found himself without a friend, 
and even without an adherent. The guards 
themselves were ashamed of the prince whom 
their avarice had persuaded them to accept; 
nor was there a citizen who did not consider his 
elevation with horror, as the last insult on the 
Roman name. The nobility, whose conspicuous 
station and ample possessions exacted the strict- 


est caution, dissembled their sentiments, and 
met the affected civility of the emperor with 
smiles of complacency and professions of duty. 
But the people, secure in their numbers and 
obscurity, gave a free vent to their passions. The 
streets and public places of Rome rcsounded 
with clamours and imprecations. The enraged 
multitude alfronted the person of Julian, re- 
jected his liberality, and conscious of the impo- 
tence of their own resentment, they called aloud 
on the legions of the frontiers to assert the vio- 
lated majesty of the Roman empire. 

The public discontent was soon diffused from 
the centre to the frontiers of the empire. ‘Lhe 
armies of Britain, of Syria, and of Illyricum, la- 
mented the death of Pertinax, in whose com- 
pany, or under whose command, they had so 
often fought and conquered. They received with 
surprise, with indignation, and perhaps with 
envy, the extraordinary intelligence that the 
Preetorians had disposed of the empire by pub- 
lic auction; and they sternly refused to ratify 
the ignominious bargain. ‘Their immediate and 
unanimous revolt was fatal to Julian, but it was 
fatal at the same time to the public peace; as 
the generals of the respective armies, Clodius 
Albinus, Pescennius Niger, and Septimius Sev- 
erus, were still more anxious to succeed than to 
revenge the murdered Pertinax. ‘Their forces 
were exactly balanced. Each of them was at the 
head of three legions,!® with a*numerous train 
of auxiliaries; and however different in their 
characters, they were all soldiers of experience 
and capacity. 

Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, sur- 
passed both his competitors in the nobility of 
his extraction, which he derived from some of 
the most illustrious names of the old republic." 
But the branch froin whence he claimed his 
descent was sunk into mean circumstances, and 
transplanted into a remote province. It is dith- 
cult to form a just idea of his true character. 
Under the philosophic cloak of austerity, he 
stands accused of concealing most of the vices 
which degrade human nature.” But his accusers 
are those venal writers who adored the fortune 
of Severus, and trampled on the ashes of an un- 
successful rival. Virtue, or the appearances of 
virtue, recommended Albinus to the confidence 
and good opinion of Marcus; and his preserving 
with the son the same interest which he had ac- 
quired with the father, is a proof, at least, that 
he was possessed of a very flexible disposition. 
Th»: favour of a tyrant docs not always suppose 
a want of merit in the object of it; he may, with- 
out intending it, reward a man of worth and 
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ability, or he may find such a man useful to his 
own service. It does not appear that Albinus 
served the son of Marcus, either as the minister 
of his cruelties, or even as the associate of his 
pleasures. He was employed in a distant hon- 
ourable command, when he reccived a confi- 
dential letter from the emperor, acquainting 
him of the treasonable designs of some discon- 
tented gencrals, and authorising him to declare 
himself the guardian and successor of the throne, 
by assuming the title and ensigns of Carsar.'8 
The governor of Britain wisely declined the 
dangerous honour, which would have marked 
him for the jealousy, or involved him in the ap- 
proaching ruin, of Commodus. Ele courted pow- 
er by nobler, or, at least, by more specious arts. 
On a premature report of the death of the em- 
peror, he assembled his troops; and, in an clo- 
quent discourse, deplored the inevitable mis- 
chiefs of despotism, described the happiness and 
glory which their ancestors had enjoyed under 
the consular government, and declared his firm 
resolution to reinsta*r the senate and people in 
their legal authority. {his popular harangue 
was answered by the loud acclamations of the 
British legions, and received at Rome with a 
secret murmur of applause. Safe in the posses- 
sion of this little world, and in the command of 
an army less distinguished indeed for discipline 
than for numbers and valour,'® Albinus braved 
the menaces of Conimodus, maintained towards 
Pertinax a stately ambiguous reserve, and in- 
stantly declared against the usurpation of Juli- 
an. The convulsions of the capital added new 
weight to his sentiments, or rather to his pro- 
fessions of patriotism. A regard to decency in- 
duced him to decline the lofty titles of Augustus 
and Emperor; and he imitated perhaps the ex- 
ample of Galba, who, on a similar occasion, had 
styled himself the Lieutenant of the senate and 
people.?° 

Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius 
Niger from an obscure birth and station to the 
governinent of Syria; a lucrative and important 
- command, which in times of civil confusion gave 
him a near prospect of the throne. Yet his parts 
se¢m to have been better suited to the second 
than to the first rank; he was an unequal rival, 
though he might have approved himself an ex- 
cellent lieutenant, to Severus, who afterwards 
displayed the greatness of his mind by adopting 
several useful institutions from a vanquished 
enemy.’ In his government, Niger acquired 
the esteem of the soldiers, and the love of the 
provincials. His rigid discipline fortified the val- 
our and confirmed the obedience of the former, 


whilst the voluptuous Syrians were less delight- 
ed with the mild firmness of his administration, 
than with the affability of his manners, and the 
apparent pleasure with which he attended their 
frequent and pompous festivals.” As soon as the 
intelligence of the atrocious murder of Pertinax 
had reached Antioch, the wishes of Asia invited 
Niger to assume the Imperial purple and revenge 
his death. The legions of the castern frontier 
embraced his cause; the opulent but unarmed 
provinces from the frontiers of /Ethiopia’® to 
the Hadriatic cheerfully submitted to his pow- 
er; and the kings beyond the Tigris and the 
Euphrates congratulated his election, and offer- 
ed him their homage and services. ‘The mind of 
Niger was not capable of receiving this sudden 
tide of fortune; he flattered himself that his ac- 
cession would be undisturbed by competition, 
and unstained by civil blood; and whilst he en- 
joyed the vain pemp of triumph, he neglected 
to secure the means of victory. Instead of enter- 
ing into an effectual negotiation with the power- 
ful armies of the west, whose resolution might 
decide, or at least must balance, the mighty 
contest; instead of advancing without delay 
towards Rome and Italy, where his presence 
was impatiently expected,** Niger trifled away 
in the luxury of Antioch those irretrievable mo- 
ments which were diligently improved by the 
decisive activity of Severus.?® 

The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia, 
which occupied the space between the Danube 
and the Hadriatic, was one of the last and most 
difhcult conquests of the Romans. In the defence 
of national freedom, two hundred thousand of 
these barbarians had once appeared in the ficld, 
alarmed the declining age of Augustus, and 
exercised the vigilant prudence of Tiberius at 
the head of the collected force of the empire.?¢ 
The Pannonians yielded at length to the arms 
and institutions of Rome. Their recent subjec- 
tion, however, the neighbourhood, and even 
the mixture, of the unconquered tribes, and 
perhaps the climate, adapted, as it has been 
observed, to the production of great bodics and 
slow minds,” all contributed to preserve some 
remains of their original ferocity, and under the 
tame and uniform countenance of Roman pro- 
vincials, the hardy features of the natives were 
still to be discerned. Their warlike youth afford- 
ed an inexhaustible supply of recruits to the 
legions stationed on the banks of the Danube, 
and which, from a perpetual warfare against 
the Germans and Sarmatians, were deservedly 
esteemed the best troops in the service. 

The Pannonian army was at this time com- 
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manded by Septimius Severus, a native of Afri- 
ca, who, in the gradual ascent of private hon- 
ours, had concealed his daring ambition, which 
was never diverted from its steady course by the 
allurements of pleasure, the apprehension of 
danger, or the feelings of humanity.?® On the 
first news of the murdcr of Pertinax, he assem- 
bled his troops, painted in the most lively col- 
ours the crime, the insolence, and the weakness 
of the Prztorian guards, and animated the le- 
gions to arms and to revenge. He concluded 
(and the peroration was thought extremely elo- 
quent) with promising every soldicr about four 
hundred pounds; an honourable donative, dou- 
ble in value to the infamous bribe with which 
Julian had purchased the empire.” The accla- 
mations of the army immediatcly saluted Seve- 
rus with the names of Augustus, Pertinax, and 
Emperor; and he (a.D. 193, April 13th) thus 
attained the lofty station to which he was in- 
vited, by conscious merit and a long train of 
dreams and omens, the fruitful offspring either 
of his superstition or policy.*" 

The new candidate for empire saw and im- 
proved the peculiar advantage of his situation. 
His province extended to the Julian Alps, which 
gave an easy access into Italy; and he remem- 
bered the saying of Augustus, That a Pannonian 
army might in ten days appear in sight of 
Rome.* By a celerity proportioned to the great- 
ness of the occasion, he might reasonably hope 
to revenge Pertinax, punish Julian, and receive 
the homage of the senate and people, as their 
lawful emperor, betore his competitors, sepa- 
rated from Italy by an immensc tract of sea and 
land, were apprised of his success, or even of 
his election. During the whole expedition he 
scarcely allowcd himself any moments for sleep 
or food; marching on foot, and in complete ar- 
mour, at the head of his coluinns, he insinuated 
himself into the confidence and atftection of his 
troops, pressed their diligence, revived their 
spirits, animated thcir hopes, and was well sat- 
isfied to share the hardships of the meanest sol- 
dier, whilst he kept in view the infinite superi- 
ority of this reward. 

The wretched Julian had expected, and 
thought himself prepared, to dispute the em- 
pite with the governor of Syria; but in the in- 
vincible and rapid approach of the Pannonian 
legions, he saw his inevitable ruin. The hasty 
arrival of every messenger increased his just 
apprehensions. He was successively informed 
that Severus had passed the Alps; that the Ital- 
ian cities, unwilling or unable to oppose his 
progress, had received him with the warmest 
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professions of joy and duty; that the important 
place of Ravenna had surrendered without re- 
sistance, and that the Hadriatic fleet was in the 
hands of the conqucror. ‘The enemy was now 
within two hundred and filty miles of Roine; 
and every moment diminished the narrow span 
of life and empire allotted to Julian. 

He attempted, however, to prevent, or at 
least to protract, his ruin. He implored the ven- 
al faith of the Pretorians, filled the city with 
unavailing preparations for war, drew lines 
round the suburbs, and even strenethened the 
fortifications of the palace; as if those last in- 
trenchments could be defended without hope 
of relief against a victorious invader. Fear and 
shame prevented the guards from deserting his 
standard; but they trembled at the name of the 
Pannonian legions, commanded by an expe- 
rienced general, and accustomed to vanquish 
the barbarians on the frozen Danube.* ‘lhey 
quitted, with a sigh, the pleasures of the baths 
and theatres, to put on arms, whose use they had 
almost forgotten, and beneath the weight of 
which they were oppressed. “Lhe unpractised 
elephants, whose uncouth appearance, it was 
hoped, would strike terror into the army of the 
north, threw their unshilful riders; and the awk- 
ward evolutions of the marines, drawn froin the 
fleet of Misenum, were an object of ridicule to 
the populace; whilst the senate enjoyed, with 
secret pleasure, the distress and"weakneos of the 
usurper.*3 

Every motion of Julian betrayed his trem- 
bling perplexity. He insisted that Severus should 
be declared a public enemy by the senate. He 
intreated that the Pannonian general might be 
associated to the empire. He sent public am- 
bassadors of consular rank to negotiate with his 
rival; he dispatched private assassins to take 
away his life. He designed that the Vestal vir- 
gins, and all the colleges of priests, in their 
sacerdotal habits, and bearing before them the 
sacred pledges of the Roman religion, should 
advance, in solemn procession, to meet the Pan- 
nonian legions; and, at the same fime, he vainly 
tried to interrogate, or to appease, the fates, by 
magic ceremonies, and unlawful sacrifices.*4 

Severus, who dreaded neither his arms nor 
his enchantments, guarded himself from the 
only danger of secret conspiracy, by the faithful 
attendance of six hundred chogen men, who 
never quitted his person or their cuirasscs, ci- 
ther by night or by day, during the whole 
march. Advancing with a steady and rapid 
course, he passed, without difficulty, the defiles 
of the Apennine, received into his party the 
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troops and ambassadors sent to retard his prog- 
ress, and made a short halt at Interamnia, 
about seventy miles from Rome. His victory was 
already secure; but the despair of the Prætor- 
ians might have rendered it bloody; and Sever- 
us had the laudable ambition of ascending the 
throne without drawing the sword.*® His emis- 
saries, dispersed in the capital, assured the 
guards, that provided they would abandon their 
worthless prince, and the perpetrators of the 
murder of Pertinax, to the justice of the con- 
queror, he would no longer consider that mel- 
ancholy event as the act of the whole body. The 
faithless Prztorians, whose resistance was sup- 
ported only by sullen obstinacy, gladly com- 
plied with the easy conditions, seized the great- 
est part of the assassins, and signified to the sen- 
ate that they no longer defended the cause of 
Julian. That assembly, convoked by the consul, 
unanimously acknowledged Severus as lawful 
empcror, decreed divine honours to Pertinax, 
and pronounced a sentence of deposition and 
death against his unfortunate successor. Julian 
was conducted into a piivate apartment of the 
baths of the palace, and (A.D. 193, June 2) be- 
headed as a common criminal, after having 
purchased, with an immense treasure, an anx- 
lous and precarious rcign of only sixty-six 
days.’ The almost incredible expedition of 
Severus, who, in so short a space of time, con- 
ducted a numerous army from the banks of the 
Danube to those of the Tiber, proves at once 
the plenty of provisions produced by agriculture 
and commerce, the goodness of the roads, the 
discipline of the legions, and the indolent sub- 
dued temper of the provinces.*? 

The first cares of Severus were bestowed on 
two measures, the one dictated by policy, the 
other by decency; the revenge, and the hon- 
ours, due to the memory of Pertinax. Before the 
new emperor entered Rome, he issued his com- 
mands to the Pretorian guards, directing them 
to wait his arrival on a large plain near the city, 
without arms, but in the habits of ceremony, in 
which they were accustomed to attend their 
sovereign. He was obeyed by those haughty 
troops, whose contrition was the effect of their 
just terrors. A chosen part of the Illyrian army 
encompassed them with levelled spears. Inca- 
pable of flight or resistance, they expected their 
fate in silent consternation. Severus mounted 
the tribunal, sternly reproached them with per- 
fidy and cowardice, dismissed them with ig- 
nominy from the trust which they had betrayed, 
despoiled them of their splendid ornaments, and 
banished them, on pain of dcath, to the dis- 


tance of an hundred miles from the capital. 
During the transaction, another detachment 
had been sent to seize their arms, occupy their 
camp, and prevent the hasty consequences of 
their despair.** 

The funeral and consecration of Pertinax was 
next solemnised with every circumstance of sad 
magnificence.” The senate, with a melancholy 
pleasure, performed the last rites to that excel- 
lent prince, whom they had loved, and still re- 
gretted. The concern of his successor was prob- 
ably less sincere. He esteemed the virtues of 
Pertinax, but those virtues would for ever have 
confined his ambition to a private station. Seve- 
rus pronounced his funeral oration with stud- 
ied eloquence, inward satisfaction, and well- 
acted sorrow; and by this pious rcgard to his 
memory, convinced the credulous multitude 
that he alone was worthy to supply his place. 
Sensible, however, that arms, not ceremonies, 
must assert his claim to the empire, he left 
Rome at the end of thirty days, and, without 
suffering himself to be elated by this easy vic- 
tory, prepared to encounter his more formid- 
able rivals. 

The uncommon abilities and fortune of Sev- 
erus have induced an elegant historian to com- 
pare him with the first and greatest of the 
Cesars.4° The parallel is, at least, imperfect. 
Where shall we find, in the character of Severus, 
the commanding superiority of soul, the gener- 
ous clemency, and the various genius, which 
could reconcile and unite the love of pleasure, 
the thirst of knowledge, and the fire of ambi- 
tion?” In one instance only they may be com- 
pared with some degree of propricty, in the 
celerity of their motions and their civil victories. 
In less than four years® (A.D. 193-197), Severus 
subdued the riches of the East, and the valour of 
the West. He vanquished two competitors of 
reputation and ability, and defeated numerous 
armies, provided with weapons and discipline 
equal to his own. In that age, the art of fortifi- 
cation, and the principles of tactics, were well 
understood by all the Roman generals; and 
the constant superiority of Severus was that of 
an artist who uses the samc instruments with 
more skill and industry than his rivals. I shall 
not, however, enter into a minute narrative of 
these military operations; but as the two civil 
wars against Niger and against Albinus were 
almost the same in their conduct, event, and 
consequences, I shall collect into one point of 
view the most striking circumstances, tending to 
develop the character of the conqueror, and the 
state of the empire. 
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Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they 
seem to the dignity of public transactions, offend 
us with a less degrading idea of meanness than 
when they are found in the intercourse of pri- 
vate life. In the latter, they discover a want of 
courage; in the other, only a defect of power: 
and, as it is impossible for the most able states- 
man to subdue millions of followers and enemies 
by their own personal strength, the world, under 
the name of policy, seems to have granted them 
a very liberal indulgence of craft and dissimu- 
lation. Yet the arts of Severus cannot be justi- 
fied by the most ample privileges of state reason. 
He promised only to betray, he flattered only to 
ruin; and however he might occasionally bind 
himself by oaths and treaties, his conscience, 
obsequious to his interest, always released him 
from the inconvenient obligation.“ 

If his two competitors, reconciled by their 
common danger, had advanced upon him with- 
out delay, perhaps Severus would have sunk 
under their united effort. Had they even at- 
tacked him, at the same time, with separate 
views and separate armies, the contest might 
have been long and doubtful. But they fell, sin- 
gly and successively, an easy prey to the arts as 
well as arms of their subtle enemy, lulled into 
security by the moderation of his professions, 
and overwhelmed by the rapidity of his action. 
He first marched against Niger, whose 1eputa- 
tion and power he the most dreaded: but he de- 
clined any hostile declarations, suppressed the 
name of his antagonist, and only signified to the 
senate and people, his intention of regulating 
the eastern provinces. In private he spoke of 
Niger, his old friend and intended successor,** 
with the most affectionate regard, and highly 
applauded his generous design of revenging the 
murder of Pertinax. To punish the vile usurper 
of the thronc, was the duty of every Roman 
general. To persevere in arms, and to resist a 
lawful emperor, acknowledged by the senate, 
would alone render him criminal.4* The sons of 
Niger had fallen into his hands among the chil- 
dren of the provincial governors, detained at 
Rome as pledges for the loyality of their par- 
ents.“ As long as the power of Niger inspired 
terror, or even respect, they were cducated with 
the most tender care, with the children of Seve- 
rus himself; but they were soon involved in 
their father’s ruin, and removed, first by exile, 
and afterwards by death, from the eye of public 
compassion. *? 

Whilst Severus was engaged in his eastern 
war, he had reason to apprehend that the gov- 
ernor of Britain might pass the sca and the Alps, 
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occupy the vacant seat of empire, and oppose 
his return with the authority of the senate and 
the forces of the West. The ambiguous conduct 
of Albinus, in not assuming the Imperial title, 
left room for negotiation. Forgetting, at once, 
his professions of patriotism, and the jealousy of 
sovercign power, he accepted the precarious 
rank of Cæsar, as a reward for his fatal neutral- 
ity. Till the first contest was decided, Severus 
treated the man, whom he had doomed to de- 
struction, with every mark of esteem and re- 
gard. Even in the letter, in which he announced 
his victory over Niger, he styles Albinus the 
brother of his soul and empire, sends him the 
affectionate salutations of his wife Julia, and 
his young family, and intreats him to preserve 
the armies and the republic faithful to their 
common interest. The messengers charged with 
this letter were instructed to accost the Cæsar 
with respect, to desire a private audience, and 
to plunge their daggers into his heart.** The 
conspiracy was discovered, and the too credulous 
Albinus, at length, passed over to the continent, 
and prepared for an unequal contest with his 
rival, who rushed upon him at the head of a 
veteran and victorious army. 

The military labours of Severus scem inade- 
quate to the importance of his conquests. ‘lwo 
engagements, the one near the Hellespont, the 
other in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, decided 
the fate of his Syrian competitoryand the troops 
of Eurupe asserted their usual ascendant over 
the effeminate natives of Asia.“ ‘Lhe battle of 
Lyons, where one hundred and fifty thousand? 
Romans were engaged, was equally fatal to Al- 
binus. The valour of the British army main- 
tained, indeed, a sharp and doubtful contest 
with the hardy discipline of the Illyrian legions. 
The fame and person of Severus appeared, dur- 
ing a few moments, irrecoverably lost, till that 
warlike prince rallied his fainting troops, and 
led them on to a decisive victory.®! ‘The war was 
finished by that memorable day. 

The civil wars of modern Europe have been 
distinguished, not only by the fierce animosity, 
but likewise by the obstinate perseverance, of 
the contending factions. They have generally 
been justified by some principle, or, at least, 
coloured by some pretext, of religion, freedom, 
or loyalty. The leaders were nobles of indepen- 
dent property and hereditary influence. The 
troops fought like men interested in a decision 
of the quarrel; and as military spirit and party 
zea! were strongly diffused throughout the whole 
community, a vanquished chicf was immedi- 
ately supplied with new adherents, eager to 
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shed their blood in the same cause. But the 
Romans, after the fall of the republic, combated 
only for the choice of masters. Under the stand- 
ard of a popular candidate for empire, a few 
enlisted from affection, some from fear, many 
from interest, none from principle. The legions, 
uninflamed by party zeal, were allured into civil 
war by liberal donatives, and still more liberal 
promises. A defeat, by disabling the chief from 
the performance of his engagements, dissolved 
the mercenary allegiance of his followers; and 
left them to consult their own safety, by a timely 
descrtion of an unsuccessful cause. It was of 
little moment to the provinces, under whose 
name they were oppressed or governed; they 
were driven by the impulsion of the present 
power, and as soon as that power yielded to a 
superior force, they hastened to implore the 
clemency of the conqueror, who, as he had an 
immense debt to discharge, was obliged to sac- 
rifice the most guilty countries to the avarice of 
his soldiers. In the vast extent of the Roman 
empire, there were fov fortified cities capable 
of protecting a routed army; nor was there any 
person, or family, or order of men, whose nat- 
ural interest, unsupported by the powers of 
government, was capable of restoring the cause 
of a sinking party.” 

Yet, in the contest between Niger and Seve- 
rus, a single city deserves an honourable excep- 
tion. As Byzantium was one of the greatest 
passages from Europe into Asia, it had been 
provided with a strong garrison, and a ficct of 
five hundred vessels was anchored in the har- 
bour.*? The impetuosity of Severus disappointed 
this prudent scheme of defence; he left to his 
generals the siege of Byzantium, forced the less 
guarded passage of the Hellespont, and, impa- 
tient of a meaner enemy, pressed forward to 
encounter his rival. Byzantiuin, attacked by a 
numerous and increasing army, and afterwards 
by the whole naval power of the empire, sus- 
tained a siege of three ycars, and remained 
faithful to the naine and memory of Niger. The 
‘citizens and soldiers (we know not from what 
cause) were animated with equal fury; several 
of the principal officers of Niger, who despaired 
of, or who disdained, a pardon, had thrown 
themselves into this last refuge: the fortifications 
were esteemed impregnable, and, in the defence 
of the place, a celebrated engineer displayed all 
the mechanical powers known to the ancients. 
Byzantium, at length, surrendered to famine. 
The magistrates and soldiers were put to the 
sword, the walls demolished, the privileges sup- 
pressed, and the destined capital of the east sub- 


sisted only as an open village, subject to the in- 
sulting jurisdiction of Perinthus. The historian 
Dion, who had admired the flourishing, and 
lamented the desolate, state of Byzantium, ac- 
cused the revenge of Severus, for depriving the 
Roman people of the strongest bulwark against 
the barbarians of Pontus and Asia.®* The truth 
of this observation was but too well justified in 
the succeeding age, when the Gothic fleets cov- 
ered the Euxine, and passed through the unde- 
fended Bosphorus into the centre of the Medi- 
terranean. 

Both Niger and Albinus were discovered and 
put to death in their flight from the field of 
battle. Their fate excited neither surprise nor 
compassion. They had staked their lives against 
the chance of empire, and suffered what they 
would have inflicted; nor did Severus claim the 
arrogant supcriority of suffering his rivals to live 
in a private station. But his unforgiving temper, 
stimulated by avarice, indulged a spirit of re- 
venge where there was no room for apprehen- 
sion. The most considerable of the provincials, 
who, without any dislike to the fortunate can- 
didate, had obeyed the governor under whose 
authority they were accidentally placed, were 
punished by death, exile, and especially by the 
confiscation of their estates. Many cities of the 
east were stript of their ancient honours, and 
obliged to pay, into the treasury of Severus, four 
times the amount of the sums contributed by 
them for the service of Niger.*® 

Till the final decision of the war, the cruelty 
of Severus was, in some measure, restrained by 
the uncertainty of the event, and his pretended 
reverence for the senate. ‘The head of Albinus, 
accompanied with a menacing letter, an- 
nounced to the Romans that he was resolved 
to spare none of the adherents of his unfortunate 
competitors. He was irritated by the just suspi- 
cion, that he had never possessed the affections 
of the senate, and he concealed his old malevo- 
lence under the recent discovery of some trea- 
sonable correspondences. Thirty-five senators, 
however, accused of having favoured the party 
of Albinus, he freely pardoned; and, by his sub- 
sequent behaviour, endeavoured to convince 
them that he had forgotten, as well as forgiven, 
their supposed offences. But, at the same time, 
he condemned forty-one" other senators, whose 
names history has recorded; their wives, chil- 
dren, and clients, attended them in death, and 
the noblest provincials of Spain and Gaul were 
involved in the same ruin. Such rigid justice, 
for so he termed it, was, in the opinion of Seve- 
rus, the only conduct capable of ensuring peace 
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to the people, or stability to the prince; and he 
condescended slightly to lament, that, to be 
mild, it was necessary that he should first be 
cruel. 

The true interest of an absolute monarch gen- 
erally coincides with that of his people. Their 
numbers, their wealth, their order, and their 
security, are the best and only foundations of 
his real greatness; and were he totally devoid 
of virtue, prudence might supply its place, and 
would dictate the same rule of conduct. Severus 
considered the Roman empire as his property, 
and had no sooner secured the possession, than 
he bestowed his care on the cultivation and im- 
provement of so valuable an acquisition. Salu- 
tary laws, executed with inflexible firmness, 
soon corrected most of the abuses with which, 
since the death of Marcus, every part of the 
government had been infected. In the adminis- 
tration of justice, the judgments of the emperor 
were characterised by attention, discernment, 
and impartiality; and whenever he deviated 
from the strict line of equity, it was generally 
in favour of the poor and oppressed; not so 
much indeed from any sense of humanity, as 
from the natural propensity of a despot, to 
humble the pride of greatness, and to sink all 
his subjects to the same common level of abso- 
lute dependence. His expensive taste for build- 
ing, magnificent shows, and above all a con- 
stant and liberal distribution of corn and pro- 
visions, were the surest means of captivating the 
affection of the Roman people.” The misfor- 
tunes of civil discord were obliterated. The calm 
of peace and prosperity was once more expe- 
rienced in the provinces; and many cities, re- 
stored by the munificence of Severus, assumed 
the title of his colonies, and attested by public 
monuments their gratitude and felicity.°° The 
fame of the Rouman arms was revived by that 
war-like and successful emperor," and he boast- 
ed with a just pride, that, having received the 
empire oppressed with forcign and domestic 
wars, he left it established in profound, univer- 
sal, and honourable peace. 

Although the wounds of civil war appeared 
complictely healed, its mortal poison still lurked 
in the vitals of the constitution. Severus pos- 
sessed a considerable share of vigour and ability; 

but the daring soul of the first Cæsar, or the 
deep policy of Augustus, were scarcely equal to 
the task of curbing the insolence of the victori- 
ous legions. By gratitude, by misguided policy, 
by seeming necessity, Severus was induced to 
relax the nerves of discipline.“ The vanity of 
his soldiers was flattered with the honour of 
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wearing gold rings; their ease was indulged in 
the permission of living with their wives in the 
idleness of quarters. He increased their pay be- 
yond the example of former times, and taught 
them to expect, and soon to claim, extraordi- 
nary donatives on every public occasion of dan- 
ger or festivity. Elated by success, enervated by 
luxury, and raised above the level of subjects 
by their dangerous privileges,*4 they svon be- 
came incapable of military fatigue, oppressive 
to the country, and impatient of a just subordi- 
nation. Thcir officers asserted the superiority of 
rank by a more profuse and elegant luxury. 
There is still extant a letter of Severus, lament- 
ing the licentious state of the army, and exhort- 
ing onc of his generals to begin the necessary 
reformation from the tribunes themselves; since, 
as he justly observes, the officer who has for- 
feited the esteem, will never command the obe- 
dience, of his soldiers.*® Had the emperor pur- 
sued the train of reflection, he would have dis- 
covered that the primary cause of this general 
corruption might be ascribed, not indeed to the 
example, but to the pernicious indulgence, how- 
ever, of the commander in chief. 

The Pretorians, who murdered thcir emperor 
and sold the cmpire, had received the just pun- 
ishment of their treason; but the necessary, 
though dangerous, institution of guards, was 
soon restored on a new model by Severus, and 
increased to four times the ancient number.® 
Formerly these troops had been recruited in 
Italy; and as the adjacent provinces gradually 
imbibed the softer manners of Rome, the levies 
were extended to Macedonia, Noricum, and 
Spain. In the room of these elegant troops, 
better adapted to the pomp of courts than to 
the uses of war, it was established by Severus, 
that from all the legions of the frontiers, the 
soldiers most distinguished for strength, valour, 
and fidelity, should be occasionally draughted; 
and promoted, as an honour and reward, into 
the more eligible service of the guards.’ By 
this new institution, the Italian youth were di- 
verted from the exercise of arms, and the capital 
was terrified by the strange aspect and manncrs 
of a multitude of barbarians. But Severus flat- 
tered himself that the legions would consider 
these chosen Prztorians as the representatives 
of the whole military order; and that the present 
aid of fifty thousand men, superior in arms and 
appointments to any force that could be brought 
into the field against them, would for ever 
crush the hopes of rebellion, and secure the 
empive to himself and his posterity. 

The command of these favoured and formid- 
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able troops soon became the first office of the 
empire. As the government degenerated into 
military despotism, the Pretorian Pracfect, who 
in his origin had been a simple captain of the 
guards, was placed, not only at the head of the 
army, but of the finances, and even of the law. 
In every department of administration he rep- 
resented the person and exercised the authority 
of the emperor, The first Prarfect who enjoyed 
and abused this immense power was Plautianus, 
the favourite minister of Severus. His reign 
lasted above ten years, till the marriage of his 
daughter with the eldest son of the empcror, 
which seemed to assure his fortune, proved the 
occasion of his ruin.® The animosities of the 
palace, by irritating the ambition and alarming 
the fears of Plautianus, threatened to produce a 
revolution, and obliged the emperor, who still 
loved him, to consent with reluctance to his 
death.” After the fall of Plautianus an emi- 
nent lawyer, the celebrated Papinian, was ap- 
pointed to execute the motley office of Pre- 
torian Prefect. 

Till the reign of Severus, the virtue and even 
the good sense of the emperors had been distin- 
guished by their real or affected reverence for 
the senate, and by a tender regard to the nice 
frame of civil policy instituted by Augustus. But 
the youth of Severus had been trained in the 
unplicit obedience of camps, and his riper years 
spent in the despotism of military comumand. 
His haughty and inflexible spirit could not dis- 
cover, or would not acknowledge, the advan- 
tage of preserving an intermediate power, how- 
ever imaginary, between the emperor and the 
army. He disdained to profess himself the ser- 
vant of an assembly that detested his person and 
trembled at his frown; he issued his commands, 
where his request would have proved as effec- 
tual; assumed the conduct and style of a sov- 
ercign and a conqueror, and exercised, without 
disguise, the whole legislative as well as the 
exccutive power. 

The victory over the senate was easy and in- 
glorious. Every eye and every passion was di- 
rected to the supreme magistrate, who possessed 
the arms and treasure of the state; whilst the 


scnate, neither elected by the people, nor 
guarded by military force, nor animated by 
public spirit, rested its declining authority on 
the frail and crumbling basis of ancient opinion. 
The fine theory of a republic insensibly van- 
ished, and made way for the more natural and 
substantial feelings of monarchy. As the free- 
dom and honours of Rome were successively 
communicated to the provinces, in which the 
old government had been cither unknown, or 
was remembered with abhorrence, the tradition 
of republican maxims was gradually obliterated. 
The Greek historians of the age of the Anto- 
nines?” observe with a malicious pleasure, that 
although the sovereign of Rome, in compliance 
with an obsolete prejudice, abstained from the 
name of king, he possessed the full measure of 
regal power. In the reign of Severus, the senate 
was filled with polished and eloquent slaves 
from the castern provinces, who justified per- 
sonal flattery by speculative principles of servi- 
tude. These new advocates of prerogative were 
heard with pleasure by the court, and with pa- 
tience by the people, when they inculcated the 
duty of passive obedience, and descanted on the 
inevitable mischiels of freedom. The lawyers 
and the historians concurred in teaching that 
the Imperial authority was held, not by the 
delegated commission, but by the irrevocable 
resignation of the senate; that the emperour was 
freed from the restraint of civil laws, could com- 
mand by his arbitrary will the lives and fortunes 
of his subjects, and might dispose of the empire 
as of his private patrimony."! ‘Lhe most eminent 
of the civil lawyers, and particularly Papinian, 
Paulus, and Ulpian, flourished under the house 
of Severus; and the Roman jurisprudence hav- 
ing closely united itself with the system of mon- 
archy, was supposed to have attained its full 
maturity and perfection. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the en- 
joyment of the peace and glory of his reign, 
forgave the cruelties by which it had been in- 
troduced. Posterity, who experienced the fatal 
effects of his maxims and example, justly con- 
sidered him as the principal author of the de- 
cline of the Roman empire. 
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Elagabalus. Virtues of Alexander Severus. Licentiousness of the Army. General 
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HE ascent to greatness, however steep and 

dangerous, may entertain an active spirit 

with the consciousness and exercise of its 
own powers; but the possession of a throne could 
never yet afford a lasting satisfaction to an am- 
bitious mind. This melancholy truth was felt and 
acknowledged by Severus. Fortune and incrit 
had, from an humble station, elevated him to the 
first place among mankind. “He had been all 
things,” as he said himself, “and all was of little 
value.’”! Distracted with the care, not of acquir- 
ing, but of preserving an empire, oppressed with 
age and infirmities, careless of fame,? and sati- 
ated with power, all his prospects of life were 
closed. The desire of perpetuating the greatness 
of his family was the only remaining wish of his 
ambition and paternal tenderness. 

Like most of the Africans, Severus was pas- 
sionately addicted to the vain studies of magic 
and divination, deeply versed in the interpreta- 
tion of dreams and omens, and perfectly ac- 
quainted with the science of judicial astrology; 
which, in almost every age, except the present, 
has maintained its dominion over the mind of 
man. He had lost his first wife whilst he was 
governor of the Lyonnese Gaul.’ In the choice 
of a second, he sought only to connect himself 
with some favourite of fortune; and as soon as 
he had discovered that a young lady of Emesa 
in Syria had a royal nativity, he solicited, and 
obtained her hand.‘ Julia Domna (for that was 
her name) deserved all that the stars could 
promise her. She possessed, even in an advanced 
age, the attractions of beauty,’ and united to a 
lively imagination a firmness of mind, and 
strength of judgment, seldom bestowed on her 
sex. Her amiable qualities never made anv decp 
impression on the dark and jealous temper of 
her husband; but in her son’s reign she admin- 
istered the principal aflairs of the empire, with 
a prudence that supported his authority; and 
with a moderation that sometimes corrected his 
wild extravagancies.® Julia applicd herself to 
letters and philosophy, with some success, and 
with the most splendid reputation. She was the 
patroness of every art, and the friend of every 
man of genius.’ The grateful flattery of the 
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learned has celebrated her virtue; but, if we 
may credit the scandal of ancient history, chas- 
tity was very far from being the most conspicu- 
ous virtue of the empress Julia.” 

Two sons, Caracalla? and Geta, were the 
fruit of this marriage, and the destined heirs of 
the empire. The fond hopes of the father, and 
of the Roman world, were soon disappointed by 
these vain youths, who displayed the indolent 
security of hereditary princes; and a presump- 
tion that fortune would supply the place of 
merit and application. Without any emulation 
of virtue or talents, they discovered, almost from 
their infancy, a fixed and implacable antipathy 
for cach other. ‘Their aversion, confirmed by 
years, and fomented by the arts of their inter- 
ested favourites, broke out in childish, and 
gradually in more serious, Competitions; and, 
at length, divided the theatre, the circus, and 
the court, into two factions; actuated by the 
hopes and fears of their respective leaders. The 
prudent emperor endeavoured, by every expe- 
dient of advice and authority, to allay this 
growing animosity. The unhappy discord of his 
sons Clouded all his prospects, and threatened 
to overturn a throne raised with somuch labour, 
cemented with so much blood, and guarded 
with every delenie of arms and treasure. With 
an inpartial hand he maintained between them 
an exact balance of favour, conferred on both 
the rank of Augustus, with the revered name of 
Antoninus; and for the first time the Roman 
world beheld three emperors.'” Yet even this 
equal conduct served only to inflame the con- 
test, whilst the fierce Caracalla asserted the 
right of primogeniture, and the milder Geta 
courted the affections of the people and the 
soldiers. In the anguish of a disappointed father, 
Severus forctold that the weaker of his sons 
would fall a sacrifice to the stronger; who, in 
his turn, would be ruined by his own vices.!! 

In these circumstances the intelligence of a 
war in Britain and of an invasion (A.D. 208) of 
the province by the barbarians of the North, 
was received with pleasure by Severus. ‘Though 
the v'gilance of his lieutenants might have been 
sufficient to repel the distant enemy, he resolved 
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to embrace the honourable pretext of with- 
drawing his sons from the luxury of Rome, 
which enervated their minds and irritated their 
passions; and of inuring their youth to the toils 
of war and government. Notwithstanding his 
advanced age (for he was above three-scorc), 
and his gout, which obliged him to be carried 
in a litter, he transported himself in person into 
that remote island, attended by his two sons, 
his whole court, and a formidable army. He 
immediately passed the walls of Hadrian and 
Antoninus, and entered the enemy’s country, 
with a design of completing the long-attempted 
conquest of Britain. He penetrated to the north- 
ern extremity of the island without mecting an 
enemy. But the concealed ambuscades of the 
Caledonians, who hung unscen on the rear and 
flanks of his army, the coldness of the climate, 
and the severity of a winter march across the 
hills and morasses of Scotland, are reported to 
have cost the Romans above fifty thousand men. 
The Caledonians at length yielded to the pow- 
erful and obstinate auack, sued for peace, and 
surrendered a part of their arms, and a large 
tract of territory. But their apparent submission 
lasted no longer than the present terror. As soon 
as the Roman legions had retired, they resumed 
their hostile independence. Their restless spirit 
provoked Severus to send a new army into 
Caledonia, with the most bloody orders, not to 
subdue but to extirpate the natives. They were 
saved by the death of their haughty enemy.” 
This Caledonian war, neither marked by de- 
cisive events, nor attended with any important 
consequences, would ill deserve our attention; 
but it is supposed, not without a considerable 
degree of probability, that the invasion of Seve- 
rus is connected with the most shining period 
of the British history or fable. Fingal, whose 
fame, with that of his heroes and bards, has 
been revived in our language by a recent pub- 
lication, is said to have commanded the Cale- 
donians in that memorable juncture, to have 
eluded the power of Severus, and to have ob- 
tained a signal victory on the banks of the Ca- 
run, in which the son of the Aing of the World, 
Caracul, fled from his arms along the fields of 
his pride.’ Something of a doubtful mist still 
hangs over these Highland traditions; nor can 
it be entirely dispelled by the most ingenious 
researches of modern criticism:" but if we could, 
with safety, indulge the pleasing supposition, 
that Fingal lived, and that Ossian sung, the strik- 
ing contrast of the situation and manners of the 
contending nations might amuse a philosophic 
mind, The parallel would be little to the advan- 


tage of the more civilised people, if we com- 
pared the unrelenting revenge of Severus with 
the generous clemency of Fingal; the timid and 
brutal cruelty of Caracalla, with the bravery, the 
tenderness, the clegant genius of Ossian; the 
mercenary chiefs who, from motives of fear or 
interest, served under the Imperial standard, 
with the freeborn warriors who started to arms 
at the voice of the king of Morven; if, in a word, 
we contemplated the untutored Caledonians, 
glowing with the warm virtues of nature, and 
the degenerate Romans, polluted with the mcan 
vices of wealth and slavery. 

The declining health and last illness of Seve- 
rus inflamed the wild ambition and black pas- 
sions of Caracalla’s soul. Impatient of any delay 
or division of empire, he attempted, more than 
once, to shorten the small remainder of his 
father’s days, and endeavoured, but without 
success, to excité a mutiny among the troops.!® 
The old emperor had often censured the mis- 
guided lenity of Marcus, who, by a single act of 
justice, might have saved the Romans from the 
tyranny of his worthless son. Placed in the same 
situation, he experienced how easily the rigour 
of a judge dissolves away in the tenderness of a 
parent. He deliberated, he threatened, but he 
could not punish; and this last and only instance 
of mercy was more fatal to the empire than a 
long series of cruelty.'® The disorder of his mind 
irritated the pains of his body; he wished impa- 
ticntly for death, and hastened the instant of it 
by his impatience. He expired (a.D. 211, Feb- 
ruary 4th) at York in the sixty-fifth year of his 
life, and in the eighteenth of a glorious and suc- 
cessful reign. In his last moments he recom- 
mended concord to his sons, and his sons to the 
army. The salutary advice never reached the 
heart, or even the understanding, of the im- 
petuous youths; but the more obedient troops, 
mindful of their oath of allegiance, and of the 
authority of their deceased master, resisted the 
solicitations of Caracalla, and proclaimed both 
brothers emperors of Rome. The new princes 
soon left the Caledonians in peace, returned to 
the capital, celebrated their father’s funeral 
with divine honours, and were cheerfully ac- 
knowledged as lawful sovereigns, by the senate, 
the people, and the provinces. Some pre-emi- 
nence of rank seems to have been allowed to the 
elder brother; but they both administered the 
empire with equal and independent power." 

Such a divided form of government would 
have proved a source of discord between the 
most affectionate brothers. It was impossible 
that it could long subsist between two implac- 
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able enemies, who neither desired nor could 
trust a reconciliation. It was visible that one 
only could reign, and that the other must fall; 
and each of them judging of his rival’s designs 
by his own, guarded his life with the most jeal- 
ous vigilance from the repeated attacks of poison 
or the sword. Their rapid journey through Gaul 
and Italy, during which they never ate at the 
same table, or slept in the same house, dis- 
played to the provinces the odious spectacle of 
fraternal discord. On their arrival at Rome, 
they immediately divided the vast extent of the 
Imperial palace.'* No communication was al- 
lowed between their apartments: the doors and 
passages were diligently fortified, aud guards 
posted and relieved with the same strictness as 
in a besieged place. The emperors met only in 
public, in the presence of their afflicted mother; 
and each surrounded by a numerous train of 
armed followers. Even on these occasions of 
ceremony, the dissimulation of courts could ill 
disguise the rancour of their hearts. 

This latent civil war already distracted the 
whole government, when a scheme was sug- 
gested that seemed of mutual benefit to the 
hostile brothers. It was proposed, that since it 
was impossible to reconcile their minds, they 
should separate their interest, and divide the 
empire between them. The conditions of the 
treaty were alrcady drawn with some accuracy. 
It was agrecd that Caracalla, as the elder broth- 
er, should remain in possession of Europe and | 
the western Africa; and that he should relin- 
quish the sovereignty of Asia and-Egypt to Geta, 
who might fix his residence at Alexandria or 
Antioch, cities little inferior to Rome itself in 
wealth and greatness; that numerous armies 
should be constantly encamped on either side 
of the Thracian Bosphorus, to guard the fron- 
tiers of the rival monarchies; and that the sena- 
tors of European extraction should acknowledge 
the sovereign of Rome, whilst the natives of 
Asia followed the emperor of the East. The tears 
of the empress Julia interrupted the negotiation, 
the first idea of which had filled every Roman 
breast withsurprise and indignation. The mighty 
mass of conquest was so intimately united by 
the hand of time and policy, that it required the 
most forcible violence to rend it asunder. The 
Romans had reason to dread that the disjoined 
members would soon be reduced by a civil war 
under the dominion of one master; but if the 
separation was permanent, the division of the 
provinces must terminate in the dissolution of 
an empire whose unity had hitherto remained 
inviolate.?° 
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Had the treaty been carried into execution, 
the sovercign of Europe might soon have been 
the conqueror of Asia; but Caracalla obtained 
an easier though a more guilty victory. He art- 
fully listened to his mother’s entreaties, and 
consented (A.D. 212, 27th February) to meet 
his brother in her apartment, on terms of peace 
and reconciliation. In the midst of their conver- 
sation, some centurions, who had contrived to 
conceal themselves, rushed with drawn swords 
upon the unfortunate Geta. His distracted 
mother strove to protect him in her arms; but, 
in the unavailing struggle, she was wounded in 
the hand, and covered with the blood of her 
younger son, while she saw the elder animating 
and assisting” the fury of the assassins. As soon 
as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with 
hasty steps, and horror in his countenance, ran 
towards the Prætorian camp as his only refuge, 
and threw himself on the ground before the 
statues of the tutelar deities. The soldiers at- 
tempted to raise and comfort him. In broken 
and disordered words he inforined them of his 
imminent danger and fortunate escape; insinu- 
ating that he had prevented the designs of his 
enemy, and declared his resolution to live and 
die with his faithful troops. Geta had been the 
favourite of the soldiers; but complaint was use- 
less, revenge was dangerous, and they still rev- 
erenced the son of Severus. Theip discontent 
died away in idle murmurs, and Caracalla soon 
convinced them of the justice of his cause, by 
distributing in one lavish donative the accumu- 
lated treasures of his father’s reign.” The real 
sentiments of the soldiers alone were of impor- 
tance to his power or safety. Their declaration 
in his favour commanded the dutilul professions 
of the senate. The obsequious assembly was al- 
ways prepared to ratify the decision of fortune; 
but as Caracalla wished to assuage the first 
emotions of public indignation, the name of 
Geta was mentioned with decency, and he re- 
ceived the funeral honours of a Roman en- 
peror.*4 Posterity, in pity to his misfortune, has 
cast a veil over his vices. We consider that 
young prince as the innocent vi¢tim of his 
brother’s ambition, without recollecting that 
he himself wanted power, rather than inclina- 
tion, to consummate the same attempts of re- 
venge and murder. 

The crime went not unpunished. Neither 
business, nor pleasure, nor flattery, could de- 
fend Caracalla froin the stings of a guilty con- 
scicnce; and he confessed, in the anguish of a 
tortured mind, that his disordered fancy often 
beheld the angry forms of his father and his 
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brother rising into life, to threaten and upbraid 
him.?* The consciousness of his crime should 
have induced him to convince mankind, by the 
virtues of his reign, that the bloody deed had 
been the involuntary effect of fatal necessity. 
But the repentance of Caracalla only prompted 
him to remove from the world whatever could 
remind him of his guilt, or recall the memory of 
his murdered brother. On his return from the 
senate to the palace, he found his mother in the 
company of several noble matrons, weeping 
over the untimely fate of her younger son. The 
jealous emperor threatened them with instant 
death; the sentence was executed against Fa- 
dilla, the last remaining daughter of the em- 
peror Marcus; and even the afflicted Julia was 
obliged to silence her lamentations, to suppress 
her sighs, and to receive the assassin with smiles 
of joy and approbation. It was computed that, 
under the vague appellation of the friends of 
Geta, above twenty thousand persons of both 
sexes suffered death. His guards and freedmen, 
the ministers of iis w nons business, and the 
companions of his looser hours, those who by 
his interest had been promoted to any com- 
mands in the army or provinces, with the long- 
connected chain of their dependents, were in- 
cluded in the proscription; which endeavoured 
to reach every one who had maintained the 
smallest correspondence with Geta, who la- 
mented his death, or who even mentioned his 
naine.”® Helvius Pertinax, son to the prince of 
that name, lost his life by an unscasonable witti- 
cism.’ It was a sufficient crime of Thrasea 
Priscus, to be descended from a family in which 
the love of liberty seemed an hereditary qual- 
ity.” The particular causes of calumny and sus- 
picion were at length exhausted; and when a 
senator was accused of being a secret enemy to 
the government, the emperor was satisfied with 
the general proof that he was a man of property 
and virtue. Froin this well-grounded principle 
he frequently drew the most bloody inferences. 

The execution of so many innocent citizens 
was bewailed by the secret tears of their friends 
and families. The death of Papinian, the Pra- 
torian prifect, was lamented as a public calam- 
ity. During the last seven years of Severus, he 
had exercised the most important office of the 
state, and, by his salutary influence, guided the 
empecror’s steps in the paths of justice and mod- 
eration. In full assurance of his virtues and 
abilities, Severus, on his death-bed, had con- 
jured him to watch over the prospcrity and 
union of the Imperial family.” The honest la- 
bours of Papinian served only to inflame the 


hatred which Caracalla had already conceived 
against his father’s minister. After the murder 
of Geta, the Prefect was commanded to exert 
the powers of his skill and eloquence in a studied 
apology for that atrocious decd. The philo- 
sophic Seneca had condesccnded to compose a 
similar epistle to the senate, in the name of the 
son and assassin of Agrippina.®° That it was 
easier to commit than to justify a “parricide,” 
was the glorious reply of Papinian,** who did 
not hesitate between the loss of life and that of 
honour. Such intrepid virtue, which had es- 
caped pure and unsullied from the intrigues of 
courts, the habits of business, and the arts of his 
profession, reflects more lustre on the memory 
of Papinian, than all his great employments, 
his numerous writings, and the superior reputa- 
tion as a lawyer, which he has preserved through 
every age of the Roman jurisprudence.” 

It had hitherté been the peculiar felicity of 
the Romans, and in the worst of times their con- 
solation, that the virtue of the empcrors was 
active, and their vice indolent. Augustus, Tra- 
jan, Hadrian, and Marcus, visited their exten- 
sive dominions in person, and their progress 
was marked by acts of wisdom and beneficence. 
The tyranny of ‘Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, 
who resided almost constantly at Rome, or in 
the adjacent villas, was confined to the sena- 
torial and equestrian orders.** But Caracalla 
was the common enemy of mankind. He left 
(A.D. 213) the capital (and he never returned 
to it) about a year after the murder of Geta. 
The rest of his reign was spent in the several 
provinces of the empire, particularly those of 
the East, and every province was by turns the 
scene of his rapine and cruelty. The senators, 
compelled by fear to attend his capricious mo- 
tions, were obliged to provide daily entertain- 
ments at an immense expense, which he aban- 
doned with contempt to his guards; and to 
erect, in every city, magnificent palaces and 
theatres, which he either disdained to visit, or 
ordered to be immediately thrown down. The 
most wealthy families were ruined by partial 
fines and confiscations, and the great body of 
his subjects oppressed by ingenious and aggra- 
vated taxcs.*4 In the midst of peace, and upon 
the slightest provocation, he issued his com- 
mands, at Alexandria in Egypt, for a general 
massacre. From a secure post in the temple of 
Serapis, he viewed and directed the slaughter 
of many thousand citizens, as well as strangers, 
without distinguishing either the number or the 
crime of the sufferers; since, as he coolly in- 
formed the senate, all the Alexandrians, those 
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who had perished and those who had escaped, 
were alike guilty." 

The wise instructions of Severus never made 
any lasting impression on the mind of his son, 
who, although not destitute of imagination and 
eloquence, was equally devoid of judgment and 
humanity.** One dangerous maxim, worthy of a 
tyrant, was remembered and abused by Cara- 
calla, “To secure the affections of the army, 
and to esteem the rest of his subjects as of little 
moment.” 3? But the liberality of the father had 
been restrained by prudence, and his indulgence 
to the troops was tempered by firmness and 
authority. The careless profusion of the son was 
the policy of one reign, and the inevitable ruin 
both of the army and of the empire. The vigour 
of the soldiers, instead of being confirmed by 
the severe discipline of camps, melted away in 
the luxury of cities. The excessive increase of 
their pay and donatives*® exhausted the state 
to enrich the military order, whose modesty in 
peace, and service in war, is best secured by an 
honourable poverty. The demeanour of Cara- 
calla was haughty and full of pride; but with 
the troops he forgot even the proper dignity of 
his rank, encouraged their insolent familiarity, 
and, neglecting the essential duties of a general, 
affected to imitate the dress and manners of a 
common soldier. 

It was impossible that such a character, and 
such a conduct as that of Caracalla, could in- 
spire either love or esteem; but as long as his 
vices were beneficial to the armies, he was se- 
cure from the danger of rebellion. A secret con- 
spiracy, provoked by his own jealousy, was fatal 
to the tyrant. The Pretorian prefecture was 
divided betwecn two ministers. The military 
department was intrusted to Adventus, an ex- 
perienced rather than an able soldier; and the 
civil affairs were transacted by Opilius Mac- 
rinus, who, by his dexterity in business, had 
raised himself, with a fair character, to that 
high office. But his favour varied with the ca- 
price of the emperor, and his life might depend 
on the slightest suspicion, or the most casual 
circumstance. Malice or fanaticism had sug- 
gested to an African, deeply skilled in the 
knowledge of futurity, a very dangerous predic- 
tion, that Macrinus and his son were destined 
to reign over the empire. The report was soon 
diffused through the province; and when the 
man was sent in chains to Rome, he still assert- 
ed, in the presence of the Przfect of the city, 
the faith of his prophecy. ‘That magistrate, who 
had received the most pressing instructions to 
inform himself of the successors of Caracalla, im- 


mediately communicated the examination of 
the African to the Imperial court, which at that 
time resided in Syria. But, notwithstanding the 
diligence of the public messengers, a friend of 
Macrinus found means to apprise him of the 
approaching danger. The emperor received the 
letters from Rome; and as he was then engaged 
in the conduct of a chariot-race, he delivered 
them unopened to the Prztorian Priefect, di- 
recting him to dispatch the ordinary affairs, and 
to report the more important business that 
might be contained in them. Macrinus read his 
fate, and resolved to prevent it. He inflamed 
the discontents of some inferior officers, and 
employed the hand of Martialis, a desperate 
soldier, who had been refused the rank of cen- 
turion. ‘The devotion of Caracalla prompted 
him to make a pilgrimage from Edessa to the 
celebrated temple of the Moon at Carrha.® 
He (a.b. 217, 8th March) was attended by a 
body of cavalry; but having stupped on the 
road for some necessary occasion, his guards 
preserved a respectful distance, and Martialis 
approaching his person under a pretence of 
duty, stabbed him with a dagger. The bold 
assassin was instantly killed by a Scythian arc her 
of the Imperial guard. Such was the end of a 
monster whose life disgraced human nature, 
and whose reign accused the patience of the 
Romans. The grateful soldiers furgot his vices, 
remembered only his partial liberality, and 
obliged the senate to prostitute their own dig- 
nity and that of religion by granting him a 
place among the gods. Whilst he was upon 
earth, Alexander the Great was the only hero 
whom this god deemed worthy his adiniration. 
He assumed the name and ensigns of Alexan- 
der, formed a Macedonian phalanx of guards, 
persecuted the disciples of Aristotle, and dis- 
played with a puerile enthusiasm the only senti- 
ment by which he discovered any regard for 
virtue or glory. We can easily conceive, that 
after the battle of Narva, and the conquest of 
Poland, Charles the Twelfth (though he still 
wanted the more elegant accomplishments of 
the son of Philip) might boast of having rivalled 
his valour and magnanimity; but in no one 
action of his life did Caracalla express the faint- 
est resemblance of the Macedonian hero, except 
in the murder of a great number of his own and 
of his father’s friends.*° 

After the extinction of the house of Severus, 
the Roman world remained three days without 
a master. The choice of the army (for the au- 
thority of a distant and feeble senate was little 
regarded) hung in an anxious suspense; as no 
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candidate presented himself whose distinguished 
birth and merit could engage their attachment 
and unite their suffrages. The decisive weight 
of the Prxtorian guards clevated the hopes of 
their præfects, and these powerful ministers be- 
gan to assert their legal claim to fill the vacancy 
of the Imperial throne. Adventus, however, the 
senior prafect, conscious of his age and infirmi- 
ties, of his small reputation, and his smaller 
abilities, resigned the dangerous honour to the 
crafty ambition of his colleague Macrinus, 
whose well-dissembled grief removed all suspi- 
cion of his being accessory to his master’s 
death.“! The troops neither loved nor esteemed 
his character. They cast their eyes around in 
search of a competitor, and at last yielded with 
reluctance to his promises of unbounded liber- 
ality and indulgence. A short time after his 
accession (A.D. 217, March 11) he conferred on 
his son Diadumenianus, at the age of only ten 
years, the Imperial title and the popular name 
of Antoninus. The beautiful figure of the youth, 
assisted by an additicnal donative, for which 
the ceremony furnished a pretext, might attract, 
it was hoped, the favour of the army, and secure 
the doubtful throne of Macrinus. 

The authority of the new sovereign had been 
ratified by the cheerful submission of the senate 
and provinces. They exulted in their unexpected 
deliverance from a hated tyrant, and it seemed 
of little consequence to examine into the virtues 
of the successor of Caracalla. But as soon as the 
first transports of joy and surprise had subsided, 
they began to scrutinise the merits of Macrinus 
with a critical severity, and to arraign the hasty 
choice of the army. It had hitherto been con- 
sidered as a fundamental maxim of the consti- 
tution, that the empcror must be alwavs chosen 
in the senate, and the sovereign power, no 
longer exercised by the whole body, was always 
delegated to one of its members. But Macrinus 
was not a senator.” The sudden elevation of the 
Prietorian prefects betrayed the meanness of 
their origin; and the equestrian order was still 
in possession of that great office, which com- 
manded with arbitrary sway the lives and for- 
tunes of the senate. A murmur of indignation 
was heard, that a man whose ohscure* extrac- 
tion had never been illustrated by any signal 
service, should dare to invest himself with the 
purple, instead of bestowing it on some dis- 
tinguished senator, equal in birth and dignity 
to the splendour of the Imperial station. 

As soon as the character of Macrinus was 
surveyed by the sharp eye of discontent, some 
vices, and many defects, were easily discovered. 


The choice of his ministers was in many in- 
stances justly censured, and the dissatisfied 
people, with their usual candour, accused at 
once his indolent tameness and his excessive 
severity.*4 

His rash ambition had climbed a height 
where it was difficult to stand with firmness, 
and impossible to fall without instant destruc- 
tion. Trained in the arts of courts, and the forms 
of civil business, he trembled in the presence of 
the fierce and undisciplined multitude, over 
whom he had assumed the command; his mili- 
tary talents were despised, and his personal 
courage suspected; a whisper that circulated in 
the camp disclosed the fatal secret of the con- 
spiracy against the late emperor, aggravated 
the guilt of murder by the baseness of hy pocrisy, 
and heightened contempt by detestation. To 
alienate the soldjers, and to provoke inevitable 
ruin, the character of a reformer was only want- 
ing: and such was the peculiar hardship of his 
fate, that Macrinus was compelled to exercise 
that invidious office. The prodigality of Cara- 
calla had left behind it a long train of ruin and 
disorder; and if that worthless tyrant had been 
capable of reflecting on the sure consequences 
of his own conduct, he would perhaps have en- 
joyed the dark prospect of the distress and ca- 
lamities which he bequeathed to his successors. 

In the management of this necessary reforma- 
tion, Macrinus proceeded with a cautious pru- 
dence, which would have restored health and 
vigour to the Roman army, in an easy and al- 
most imperceptible manner. To the soldiers 
already engaged in the service, he was con- 
strained to leave the dangerous privileges and 
extravagant pay given by Caracalla; but the 
new recruits were reccived on the more moder- 
ate though liberal establishment of Severus, and 
gradually formed to modesty and obedience. 45 
Once fatal error destroyed the salutary effects of 
this judicious plan. The numerous army, assem- 
bled in the East by the late emperor, instead of 
being immediately dispersed by Macrinus 
through the several provinces, was suffered to 
remain united in Syria, during the winter that 
followed his elevation. In the luxurious idleness 
of their quarters, the troops viewed their 
strength and numbers, communicated their 
complaints, and revolved in their minds the ad- 
vantages of another revolution. The veterans, 
instead of being flattered by the advantageous 
distinction, were alarmed by the first steps of 
the emperor, which they considered as the pres- 
age of his future intentions. ‘The recruits, with 
sullen reluctance, entered on a service, whose 
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labours were increased while its rewards were 
diminished by a covetous and unwarlike sov- 
ereign. The murmurs of the army swelled with 
impunity into seditious clamours; and the par- 
tial mutinies betrayed a spirit of discontent and 
disaffection, that waited only for the slightest 
occasion to break out on every side into a gen- 
eral rebellion. To minds thus disposed, the oc- 
casion soon presented itself. 

The empress Julia had experienced all the 
vicissitudes of fortune. From an humble station 
she had been raised to greatness, only to taste 
the superior bitterness of an exalted rank. She 
was doomed to weep over the death of one of 
her sons, and over the life of the other. The 
cruel fate of Caracalla, though her good sense 
must have long taught her to expect it, awak- 
ened the feelings of a mother and of an empress. 
Notwithstanding the respectful civilityexpressed 
by the usurper towards the widow of Severus, 
she descended with a painful struggle into the 
condition of a subject, and soon withdrew her- 
self by a voluntary death from the anxious and 
humiliating dependence. Julia Mesa, her sister, 
was ordcred to leave the court and Antioch.“ 
She retired to Emesa with an immense fortune, 
the fruit of twenty years’ favour, accompanicd 
by her two daughters, Soæmias and Mam.za, 
each of whom was a widow, and each had an 
only son. Bassianus, for that was the name of 
the son of Sozmias, was consecrated to the 
honourable ministry of high priest of the Sun, 
and this holy vocation, embraced either from 
prudence or superstition, contfibuted to raise 
the Syrian youth to the empire of Rome. A 
numerous body of troops was stationed at 
Emesa; and, as the severe discipline of Macri- 
nus had constrained them to pass the winter 
encamped, they were eager to revenge the 
cruclty of such unaccustomed hardships. The 
soldiers, who resorted in crowds to the temple 
of the Sun, beheld with veneration and delight 
the elegant dress and figure of a young Pontiff: 
they recognised, or they thought that they rec- 
ognised, the features of Caracalla, whose mem- 
ory they now adored. The artful Mzesa saw and 
cherished their rising partiality, and readily 
sacrificing her daughter’s reputation to the for- 
tune of her grandson, she insinuated that Bas- 
sianus was the natural son of their murdered 
sovereign. The sums distributed by her emis- 
saries with a lavish hand silenced every objec- 
tion, and the profusion sufficiently proved the 
affinity, or at least the resemblance, of Bas- 
sianus with the great original. The young An- 
toninus (for he had assumed and polluted that 


respectable name) was (A.D. 218, May 16) de- 
clared emperor by the troops of Emesa, asserted 
his hereditary right, and called aloud on the 
armies to follow the standard of a young and 
liberal prince, who had taken up arms to re- 
venge his father’s death and the oppression of 
the military order.‘ 

Whilst a conspiracy of women and eunuchs 
was concerted with prudence, and conducted 
with rapid vigour, Macrinus, who, by a decisive 
motion, might have crushed his infant enemy. 
floated between the opposite extremes of terror 
and security, which alike fixed him inactive at 
Antioch. A spirit of rebellion diffused itself 
through all the camps and garrisons of Syria, 
successive detachments murdered their offi- 
cers,‘8 and joined the party of the rebels; and 
the tardy restitution of military pay and privi- 
leges was imputed to the acknowledged weak- 
ness of Macrinus. At length he marched out of 
Antioch, to meet the increasing and zealous 
army of the young pretender. His own troops 
scemed to take the field with faintness and re- 
luctance; but (a.D. 218, June 7), in the heat of 
the battle,® the Pr.ctorian guards, almost by an 
involuntary impulse, asserted the superiority of 
their valour and discipline. The rebel ranks 
were broken; when the mother and grand- 
mother of the Syrian prince, who, according to 
their eastern custoin, had attended the army, 
threw themselves from their covered chariots. 
and, by exciting the compassion of the soldiers, 
endeavoured to animate their drooping cour- 
age. Antoninus himself, who, in the rest of his 
life, never acted like a man, in this important 
crisis of his fate approved himself a hero, mount- 
ed his horse, and, at the head of his rallied 
troops, charged sword in hand among the 
thickest of the enemy; whilst the eunuch Gan- 
nys, whose occupations had been confined to 
female cares and the soft luxury of Asia, dis- 
played the talents of an able and experienced 
general. The battle still raged with doubtful 
violence, and Macrinus might have obtained 
the victory, had he not betrayed his own cause 
by a shameful and precipitate flight. His cow- 
ardice served only to protract his life a few days, 
and to stamp deserved ignominy on his misfor- 
tunes. It is scarcely necessary to add, that his 
son Diadumenianus was involved in the same 
fate. As soon as the stubborn Prztorians could 
be convinced that they fought for a prince who 
had basely deserted them, they surrendered to 
the conqueror; the contending parties of the 
Roman army, mingling tears of joy and tender- 
ness, united under the banners of the imagined 
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son of Caracalla, and the East acknowledged 
with pleasure the first emperor of Asiatic ex- 
traction. 

The letters of Macrinus had condescended to 
inform the senate of the slight disturbance occa- 
sioned by an impostor in Syria, and a decree 
immediately passed, declaring the rebel and his 
family public enemies; with a promise of par- 
don, however, to such of his deluded adherents 
as should merit it by an immediate return to 
their duty. During the twenty days that clapsed 
from the declaration to the victory of Antoninus 
(for in so short an interval was the fate of the 
Roman world decided), the capital and the 
provinces, more especially those of the East, 
were distracted with hopes and fears, agitated 
with tumult, and stained with a useless effusion 
of civil blood, since whosoever of the rivals pre- 
vailed in Syria, must reign over the empire. ‘The 
specious letters in which the young conqueror 
announced his victory to the obedient senate, 
were filled with professions of virtue and mod- 
eration; the shimiag .aaniples of Marcus and 
Augustus he should ever consider as the great 
rule of his administration; and he affected to 
dwell with pride on the striking resemblance of 
his own age and fortunes with those of Augus- 
tus, who in the earliest youth had revenged by a 
successful war the murder of his father. By 
adopting the style of Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus, son of Antoninus and grandson of Severus, 
he tacitly asserted his hereditary claim to the 
empire; but, by assuming the tribunitian and 
proconsular powers before they had been con- 
ferred on him by a decree of the senate, he 
offended the delicacy of Roman prejudice. ‘This 
new and injudicious violation of the constitu- 
tion was probably dictated either by the ignor- 
ance of his Syrian courtiers, or the fierce disdain 
of his military followers.°° 

As the attention of the new emperor was di- 
verted by the most trifling amusements, he 
(A.D. 21g) wasted many months in his luxurious 
progress from Syria to Italy, passed at Nicome- 
dia his first winter after his victory, and deferred 
till the ensuing summer his triumphal entry into 
the capital. A faithful picture, however, which 
preceded his arrival, and was placed by his im- 
mediate order over the altar of Victory in the 
senate-house, conveyed to the Romans the just 
but unworthy resemblance of his person and 
manners. He was drawn in his sacerdotal robes 
of silk and gold, after the loose flowing fashion 
of the Medes and Phornicians; his head was 
covered with a lofty tiara, his numerous collars 
and bracelets were adorned with gems of an in- 


estimable value. His eyebrows were tinged with 
black, and his cheeks painted with an artificial 
red and white.” The grave senators confessed 
with a sigh, that, after having long experienced 
the stern tyranny of their own countrymen, 
Rome was at length humbled beneath the ef- 
feminate luxury of Oriental despotism. 

The Sun was worshipped at Emesa, under 
the name of Elagabalus,” and under the form of 
a black conical stone, which, as it was univer- 
sally believed, had fallen from heaven on that 
sacred place. To this protecting deity, Antoni- 
nus, not without some reason, ascribed his ele- 
vation to the throne. The display of supersti- 
tious gratitude was the only serious business of 
his reign. The triumph of the God of Emesa 
over all the religions of the earth, was the great 
object of his zeal and vanity: and the appella- 
tion of Elagabalus (for he presumed as pontiff 
and favourite to adopt that sacred name) was 
dearer to him than all the tides of Imperial 
greatness. In a solemn procession through the 
streets of Rome, the way was strewed with gold 
dust; the black stone, set in precious gems, was 
placed on a chariot drawn by six milk-white 
horses richly caparisoned. The pious emperor 
held the reins, and, supported by his ministers, 
moved slowly backwards. that he might per- 
petually enjoy the felicity of the divine presence. 
In a magnificent temple raised on the Palatine 
Mount, the sacrifices of the god of Elagabalus 
were celebrated with every circumstance of cost 
and solemnity. The richest wines. the most ex- 
truordinary victims, and the rarest aromatics, 
were profusely consumed on his altar. Around 
the altar a chorus of Syrian danisels performed 
their lascivious dances to the sound of barbarian 
music, whilst the gravest personages of the state 
and ariny, clothed in long Phonnician tunics, 
officiated in the meanest functions, with affect- 
ed zeal and secret indignation.* 

To this temple, as to the common centre of 
religious worship, the Imperial fanatic attempt- 
ed to remove the Ancilia. the Palladium,* and 
all the sacred pledges of the faith of Numa. A 
crowd of inferior deities attended in various 
stations the majesty of the god of Emesa; but his 
court was still imperfect, till a female of dis- 
tinguished rank was admitted to his bed. Pallas 
had been first chosen for his comfort; but as it 
was dreaded lest her warlike terrors might 
apisht the soft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the 

oon, adored by the Africans under the name 
of Astarte, was deemed a more suitable com- 
panion for the Sun. Her image, with the rich 
offerings of her temple as a marriage portion, 
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was transported with solemn pomp from Car- 
thage to Rome, and the day of these mystic 
nuptials was a general festival in the capital and 
throughout the empire.» 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invari- 
able respect to the temperate dictates of nature, 
and improves the gratifications of sense by so- 
cial intercourse, endearing connections, and the 
soft colouring of taste and the imagination. But 
Elagabalus (I speak of the emperor of that 
name), corrupted by his youth, his country, and 
his fortune, abandoned himself to the grossest 
pleasures with ungoverned fury, and soon found 
disgust and satiety in the midst of his enjoy- 
ments. The inflammatory powers of art were 
summoned to his aid: the confused multitude of 
women, of wines, and of dishes, and the studied 
variety of attitudes and sauces, served to revive 
his languid appetites. New terms and new in- 
ventions in these sciences, the only ones culti- 
vated and patronised by the monarch,* signal- 
ised his reign, and transmitted his infamy to 
succeeding times. A capricious prodigality sup- 
plied the want of taste and elegance; and whilst 
Elagabalus lavished away the treasures of nis 
people in the wildest extravagance, his own 
voice and that of his flatterers applauded a spir- 
it and magnificence unknown to the tameness 
of his predecessors. To confound the order of 
seasons and climates,*’ to sport with the pas- 
sions and prejudices of his subjects, and to sub- 
vert every law of nature and decency, were in 
the number of his most delicious amusements. 
A long train of concubines, and a rapid succes- 
sion of wives, among whom was a vestal virgin, 
ravished by force from her sacred asylum,*’ 
were insufficient to satisfy the impotence of his 
passions. The master of the Roman world af- 
fected to copy the dress and manners of the 
female sex, preferred the distaff to the sceptre, 
and dishonoured the principal dignitics of the 
empire by distributing them among his numer- 
ous lovers; one of whom was publicly invested 
with the title and authority of the emperor’s, or, 
as he more properly styled himself, of the em- 
press’s husband.” 

It may seem probable, the vices and follies ot 
Elagabalus have been adorned by fancy, and 
blackened by prejudice.*® Yet confining our- 
selves to the public scenes displaycd before the 
Roman people, and attested by grave and con- 
temporary historians, thcir inexpressible infamy 
surpasses that of any other age or country. The 
licence of an eastern monarch is secluded from 
the eye of curiosity by the inaccessible walls of 
his seraglio. The sentiments of honour and gal- 


lantry have introduced a refinement of pleasure, 
a regard for decency, and a respect for the pub- 
lic opinion, into the modern courts of Europe; 
but the corrupt and opulent nobles of Rome 
gratified every vice that could be collected from 
the mighty conflux of nations and manners. 
Secure of impunity, careless of censure, they 
lived without restraint in the patient and hum- 
ble society of their slaves and parasites. ‘The 
emperor, in his turn, viewing every rank of his 
subjects with the same contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, asserted without control his sovereign 
privilege of lust and luxury. 

The most worthless of mankind are not afraid 
to condemn in others the same disorders which 
they allow in themselves; and can readily dis- 
cover some nice difference of age, character, or 
station, to justify the partial distinction. The li- 
centious soldiers, who had raised to the throne 
the dissolute son of Caracalla, blushed at their 
ignominious choice, and turned with disgust 
from that monster, to contemplate with plea- 
sure the opening virtues of his cousin Alexander 
the son of Mama. ‘The crafty Marsa, sensible 
that her grandson Elagabalus must inevitably 
destroy himsclt by his own vices, had provided 
another and surer support of her family. Em- 
bracing a favourable moment of fondness and 
devotion, she had persuaded the young emperor 
to adopt Alexander, and to invest him (A.D. 
221) with the title of Cæsar, that his own divine 
occupations might be no longer interrupted by 
the care of the carth. In the second rank that 
amiable prince soon acquired the affections of 
the public, and excited the tyrant’s jealousy, 
who resolved to terminate the dangerous com- 
petition, either by corrupting the manners, or 
by taking away the life, of his rival. His arts 
proved unsuccessful; his vain designs were con- 
stantly discovered by his own loquacious folly, 
and disappointed by those virtuous and faithful 
servants whom the prudence of Mamawa had 
placed about the person of her son. In a hasty 
sally of passion, Elagabalus resolved to execute 
by force what he had been unable to compass 
by fraud, and by a despotic sentence degraded 
his cousin from the rank and honours of Cæsar. 
The message was received in the senate with 
silence, and in the camp with fury. The Præto- 
rian guards swore to protect Alexander, and to 
revenge the dishonoured majesty of the throne. 
The tears and promises of the trembling Elaga- 
balu:. who only begged them to spare his life, 
and to leave him in the possession of his beloved 
Hierocles, diverted their just indignation; and 
they contented themselves with empowering 
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their praefects to watch over the safety of Alex- 
ander, and the conduct of the emperor.® 

It was impossible that such a reconciliation 
should last, or that even the mean soul of Elaga- 
balus could hold an empire on such humiliating 
terms of dependence. He soon attempted, by a 
dangerous experiment, to try the temper of the 
soldicrs. The report of the death of Alexander, 
and the natural suspicion that he had been 
murdered, inflamed their passions into fury, 
and the tempest of the camp could only be ap- 
peased by the presence and authority of the 
popular youth. Provoked at this new instance of 
their affection for his cousin, and their con- 
tempt for his person, the emperor ventured to 
punish some of the leaders of the mutiny. His 
unseasonahle severity proved instantly fatal to 
his minions, his mother, and himself. Elagaba- 
lus was (a.D. 222, 10th March) massacred by 
the indignant Prætorians, his mutilated corpse 
dragged through the streets of the city, and 
thrown into the Tiber. His memory was brand- 
ed with eternal intamy by the senate; the justice 
of whose decree has been ratified by posterity. ®? 

In the room of Elagabalus, his cousin Alex- 
ander was raised to the throne by the Pretorian 
guards. His relation to the family of Severus, 
whose name he assumed, was the same as that 
of his predecessor; his virtue and his danger had 
already endeared him to the Romans, and the 
eager liberality of the senate conferred upon 
him, in one day, the various titles and powers of 
the [Imperial dignity.’ But as Alexander was a 
modest and dutiful youth, of only seventcen 
years of age, the reins of government were in the 
hands of two women, of his mother Mama, 
and of Mesa, his grandmother. After the death 
of the latter, who survived but a short time the 
elevation of Alexander, Mamzea remained the 
sole regent of her son and of the empire. 

In every age and country, the wiser, or at 
least the stronger, of the two sexes, has usurped 
the powers of the state, and confined the other 
to the cares and pleasures of domestic life. In 
hereditary monarchies, however, and especially 
in those of modern Europe, the gallant spirit of 
chivalry, and the law of succession, have accus- 
tomed us to allow a singular exception; and a 
woman is often acknowledged the absolute sov- 
ercien of a great kingdom, in which she would 
be deeined incapable of exercising the smallest 
employment, civil or military. But as the Ro- 
man emperors were still considered as the gen- 
erals and magistrates of the republic, their 
wives and mothers, although distinguished by 
the name of Augusta, were never associated 


to their personal honours; and a female reign 
would have appeared an inexpiable prodigy in 
the cyes of those primitive Romans, who mar- 
ried without love, or loved without delicacy and 
respect.” The haughty Agrippina aspired, in- 
deed, to share the honours of the empire, which 
she had conferred on her son; but her mad am- 
bition, detested by every citizen who felt for the 
dignity of Rome, was disappointed by the artful 
firmness of Seneca and Burrhus.: The good 
sense, or the indifference, of succeeding princes, 
restrained them from offending the prejudices 
of their subjects; and it was reserved for the pro- 
fligate Elagabalus to discharge the acts of the 
senate, with the name of his mother Soamias, 
who was placed by the side of the consuls, and 
subscribed, as a regular member, the decrees of 
the legislative assembly. Her more prudent sis- 
ter, Mamza, declined the useless and odious 
prerogative, and a solemn law was enacted, ex- 
cluding women for ever from the senate, and 
devoting to the infernal gods the head of the 
wretch by whom this sanction should be vio- 
Jated.“© The substance, not the pageantry, of 
power was the object of Mamaa’s manly ambi- 
tion. She maintained an absolute and lasting 
empire over the mind of her son, and in his af- 
fection the mother could not brook a rival. 
Alexander, with her consent, married the 
daughter of a Patrician; but his respect for his 
father-in-law, and love for the empress, were 
inconsistent with the tenderness or interest of 
Mamaa. The Patrician was executed on the 
ready accusation of treason, and the wife of 
Alexander driven with ignominy from the pal- 
ace, and banished into Africa.® 
Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, 
as well as sorne instances of avarice, with which 
Mamaia is charged, the general tenor of her 
administration was equally for the benefit of her 
son and of the empire. With the approbation of 
the senate, she chose sixteen of the wisest and 
most virtuous senators, as a perpetual council of 
state, before whom every public business of mo- 
ment was debated and determined. The cele- 
brated Ulpian, equally distinguished by his 
knowledge of, and his respect for, the laws of 
Rome, was at their head; and the prudent 
firmness of this aristocracy restored order and 
authority to the government. As soon as they 
had purged the city from foreign superstition 
and luxury, the remains of the capricious tyran- 
ny of Elagabalus, they applied themselves to re- 
move his worthless creatures from evcry depart- 
ment of public administration, and to supply 
their places with men of virtue and ability. 
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Learning, and the love of justice, became the 
only recommendations for civil offices; valour, 
and the love of discipline, the only qualifica- 
tions for military employments. ® 

But the most important care of Mamza and 
her wise counsellors, was to form the character 
of the young empcror, on whose personal quali- 
ties the happiness or misery of the Roman world 
must ultimately depend. The fortunate soil as- 
sisted, and even prevented, the hand of cultiva- 
tion. Anexcellent understanding soon convinced 
Alexander of the advantages of virtue, the plea- 
sure of knowledge, and the necessity of labour. 
A natural mildness and moderation of temper 
preserved him from the assaults of passion, and 
the allurements of vice. His unalterable regard 
for his mother, and his esteem for the wise Ul- 
pian. guarded his inexperienced youth from the 
poison of flattery. 

The simple journal of his ordinary occupa- 
tions exhibits a pleasing picture of an accom- 
plished emperor,® and with some allowance for 
the difference of manners, might well deserve 
the imitation of modern princes. Alexander rose 
early; the first moments of the day were consc- 
crated to private devotion, and his domestic 
chapel was filled with the images of those he- 
roes, who, by improving or reforming human 
life, had deserved the grateful reverence of pos- 
terity. But, as he deemed the service of mankind 
the most acceptable worship of the gods, the 
greatest part of his morning hours was cinployed 
in his council, where he discussed public affairs, 
and determined private causes, With a patience 
and discretion above his years. ‘The dryness of 
business was relieved by the charms of literature; 
and a portion of time was always set apart for 
his favourite studies of poetry, history, and phi- 
losuphy. The works of Virgil and Horace, the 
Republics of Plato and Cicero, formed his taste, 
enlarged his understanding, and gave him the 
nublest ideas of man and government. The ex- 
ercises of the body succeeded to those of the 
mind; and Alexander, who was tal], active, and 
robust, surpassed most of his equals in the gym- 
nastic arts. Refreshed by the use of the batu and 
a slight dinner, he resumed, with new vigour, 
the business of the day; and, till the hour of 
supper, the principal meal of the Romans, he 
was attended by his secretaries, with whom he 
read and answered the multitude of letters, 
memorials, and petitions, that must have been 
addressed to the master of the greatest part of 
the world. His table was served with the most 
frugal simplicity; and whenever he was at liber- 
ty to consult his own inclination, the company 


consisted of a few select friends, men of learning 
and virtue, amongst whom Ulpian was con- 
stantly invited. Their conversation was familiar 
and instructive; and the pauses were occasion- 
ally enlivened by the recital of some pleasing 
composition, which supplied the place of the 
dancers, comedians, and even gladiators, so 
frequently summoned to the tables of the rich 
and luxurious Romans.7° The dress of Alexan- 
der was plain and modest, his deincanour cour- 
teous and affable: at the proper hours his palace 
was open to all his subjects, but the voice of a 
crier was heard, as in the Elcusinian mysteries, 
pronouncing the same salutary admonition; 
“Let none enter those holy walls, unless he is 
conscious of a pure and innocent mind,”” 

Such an uniform tenor of life, which left not 
a moment for vice or folly, is a better proof of 
the wisdoin and justice of Alexander’s govern- 
ment, than all the trifling details preserved in 
the compilation of Lampricius. Since the acces- 
sion of Commodus, the Roman world had ex- 
perienced, during a term of forty years, the 
successive and various vices of four tyrants. 
From the death of Elagabalus it enjoyed (A.D. 
222-235) an auspicious calm of thirteen years. 
The provinces, relieved from the oppressive tax- 
es invented by Caracalla and his pretended son, 
flourished in peace and prosperity, under the 
adininistration of magistrates, who were con- 
vinced by experience, that to deserve the love of 
the subjects was their best and only method of 
obtaining the favour of their sovereign. While 
some gentle restraints were imposed on the in- 
nocent luxury of the Roman people, the price 
of provisions, and the interest of money, were 
reduced, by the paternal care of Alexander, 
whose prudent liberality, without distressing the 
industrious, supplied the wants and amusements 
of the populace. ‘The dignity, the freedom, the 
authority of the senate were restored; and every 
Virtuous senator inight approach the person of 
the emperor, without fear, and without a blush. 

The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the vir- 
tues of Pius and Marcus, had been conimuni- 
cated by adoption to the dissolute; Verus, and 
by descent to the cruel Commodus, It became 
the honourable appellation of the sens of Seve- 
rus, was bestowed on young Diadumenianus, 
and at length prostituted to the infainy of the 
high priest of Emesa. Alexander, though pressed 
by the studied, and perhaps sincere, importu- 
nity cf the senate, nobly refused the borrowed 
lustre sf a name; whilst in his whole conduct he 
labourcd to restore the glories and felicity of the 
age of the genuine Antonines.” 
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In the civil administration of Alexander, wis- 
dom was enforced by power, and the people, 
sensible of the public felicity, repaid their bene- 
factor with their love and gratitude. There still 
remained a greater, a more necessary, but a 
morc difficult enterprisc; the reformation of the 
military order, whose interest and temper, con- 
firmed by long impunity, rendered them impa- 
tient of the restraints of discipline, and careless 
of the blessings of public tranquillity. In the ex- 
ecution of his design the emperor affected to 
display his love, and to conceal his fear, of the 
army. The most rigid economy in every other 
branch of the administration, supplied a fund 
of gold and silver for the ordinary pay and the 
extraordinary rewards of the troops. In their 
marches he relaxed the severe obligation of car- 
rying seventeen days’ provision on their shoul- 
ders. Ample magazines were formed along the 
public roads, and as soon as they entered the 
enemy’s country, a numerous train of mules and 
camels waited on their haughty laziness. As 
Alexander despai.cd of correcting the luxury of 
his soldiers, he attempted, at least, to direct it 
to objects of martial pomp and ornament, fine 
horses, splendid arimour, and shield enriched 
with silver and gold. He shared whatever fa- 
tigues he was obliged to impose, visited, in per- 
son, the sick and wounded, preserved an exact 
register of their services and his own gratitude, 
and expressed, on every occasion, the warmest 
regard for a body of men, whose welfare, as he 
affected to declare, was so closely connected 
with that of the state.“? By the most gentle arts 
he laboured to inspire the fierce multitude with 
a sense of duty, and to restore at least a faint 
image of that discipline to which the Romans 
owed their empire over so many other nations, 
as warlike and more powerful than themselves. 
But his prudence was vain, his courage fatal, 
and the attempt towards a reformation served 
only to inflame the ills it was meant to cure. 

The Prextorian guards were attached to the 
youth of Alexander. They loved him as a tender 
pupil, whom they had saved from a tyrant’s 
fury, and placed on the Imperial throne. That 
amiable prince was sensible of the obligation; 
but as his gratitude was restrained within the 
limits of reason and justice, they soon were more 
dissatisfied with the virtues of Alexander, than 
they had ever been with the vices of Elagabalus. 
Their prefect, the wisc Ulpian, was the friend 
of the laws and of the people; he was considered 
as the enemy of the soldiers, and to his perni- 
cious counsels every scheme of reformation was 
imputed. Some trifling accident blew up their 


discontent into a furious mutiny; and a civil war 
raged, during three days, in Rome, whilst the 
life of that excellent minister was defended by 
the grateful peuple. Terrified, at length, by the 
sight of some houses in flames, and by the threats 
of a general conflagration, the people yielded 
with a sigh, and left the virtuous, but unfortu- 
nate, Ulpian to his fate. He was pursued into 
the Imperial palace, and massacred at the feet 
of his master, who vainly strove to cover him 
with the purple, and to obtain his pardon from 
the inexorable soldiers. Such was the deplorable 
weakness of government, that the emperor was 
unable to revenge his murdered friend and his 
insulted dignity, without stooping to the arts 
of patience and dissimulation. Epagathus, the 
principal Ieader of the mutiny, was removed 
from Rome, by the honourable employment of 
prafect of Egypt; from that high rank he was 
gently degraded ‘to the government of Crete; 
and when, at length, his popularity among the 
guards was effaced by time and absence, Alex- 
ander ventured to inflict the tardy, but de- 
served punishment of his crimes.’4 Under the 
reign of a just and virtuous prince, the tyranny 
of the army threatened with instant death his 
most faithful ministers, who were suspected of 
an intention to correct their intolerable dis- 
orders. ‘The historian Dion Cassius had com- 
manded the Pannonian legions with the spirit 
of ancient discipline. Their brethren of Rome, 
embracing the common cause of military li- 
cence, demanded the head of the reformer. 
Alexander, however, instead of yielding to their 
seditious clamours, showed a just sense of his 
merit and services, by appointing him his col- 
league in the consulship, and defraying from 
his own treasury the expense of that vain dig- 
nity: but as it was justly apprehended, that if 
the soldiers beheld him with the ensigns of his 
office, they would revenge the insult in his 
blood, the nominal first magistrate of the state 
retired, by the emperor’s advice, from the city, 
and spent the greatest part of his consulship at 
his villas in Campania.** 

The lenity of the emperor confirmed the in- 
solence of the troops: the legions imitated the 
example of the guards, and defended their pre- 
rogative of licentiousness with the same furious 
obstinacy. The administration of Alexander 
was an unavailing struggle against the corrup- 
tion of his age. In Hlyricum, in Mauritania, in 
Armenia, in Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh 
mutinies perpetually broke out; his officers were 
murdered, his authority was insulted, and his 
life at last sacrificed to the fierce discontents of 
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the army.”* One particular fact well deserves 
to be recorded, as it illustrates the manners of 
the troops, and exhibits a singular instance of 
their return to a sense of duty and obedience. 
Whilst the emperor lay at Antioch, in his Persian 
expedition, the particulars of which we shall 
hereafter relate, the punishment of some sol- 
diers, who had been discovered in the baths of 
women, excited a sedition in the legion to which 
they belonged. Alexander ascended his tribu- 
nal, and with a modest firmness represented to 
the armed multitude the absolute necessity as 
well as his inflexible resolution of correcting the 
vices introduced by his impure predecessor, and 
of maintaining the discipline, which could not 
be relaxed without the ruin of the Roman name 
and empire. Their clamours interrupted his 
mild expostulation. ‘‘Reserve your shouts,” 
said the undaunted emperor, “‘till you take the 
field against the Persians, the Germans, and the 
Sarmatians. Be silent in the presence of your 
sovercign and benefactor, who bestows upon 
you the corn, the clothing, and the money of 
the provinces; Be silent, or I shall no longer 
style you soldiers, but ctizens,™ if those indeed 
who disclaim the laws of Rome deserve to be 
ranked among the meanest of the people.” His 
menaces inflamed the fury of the legion, and 
their brandished arms already threatened his 
person. “Your courage,” resumed the intrepid 
Alexander, ‘would be more nobly displayed in 
the ficld of battle; me you may destroy, you can- 
not intimidate; and the severe justice of the re- 
public would punish your crime, and revenge 
my death.” The legion still persisted inclamorous 
sedition, when the emperor pronounced, with a 
loud voice, the decisive sentence, ‘“Cirfzzens/ lay 
down your arms, and depart in peace to your 
respective habitations.” ‘The tempest was in- 
stantly appeased; the soldiers, filled with grief 
and shame, silently confessed the justice of their 
punishment and the power of discipline, yielded 
up their arms and military ensigns, and retired 
in confusion, not to their camp, but to the sev- 
eral inns of the city. Alexander enjoyed, during 
thirty days, the edifying spectacle of their re- 
pentance; nor did he restore them to their for- 
mer rank in the army, till he had punished with 
death those tribunes whose connivance had oc- 
casioned the mutiny. The grateful legion served 
the emperor, whilst living, and revenged him 
when dead.”8 

The resolutions of the multitude gencrally 
depend on a moment; and the caprice of pas- 
sion might equally determine the seditious le- 
gion to lay down their arms at the emperor's 


feet, or to plunge them into his breast. Perhaps, 
if the singular transaction had been investigated 
by the penetration of a philosopher, we should 
discover the secret causes which on that occa- 
sion authorised the boldness of the prince, and 
commanded the obedience of the troops; and 
perhaps, if it had been related by a judicious 
historian, we should find this action, worthy of 
Cesar himself, reduced nearer to the level of 
probability and the common standard of the 
character of Alexander Severus. The abilities of 
that amiable prince seem to have been inade- 
quate to the difficulties of his situation, the firm- 
ness of his conduct inferior to the purity of his 
intentions, His virtues, as well as the vices of 
Elagabalus, contracted a tincture of weakness 
and effeminacy from the soft climate of Syria, 
of which he was a native; though he blushed at 
his foreign origin, and listened with a vain com- 
placency to the flattering genealogists, who de- 
rived his race from the ancient stock of Roman 
nobility.” The pride and avarice of his mother 
cast a shade on the glories of his reign; and by 
exacting from his riper years the same dutiful 
obedience which she had justly claimed from 
his inexperienced youth, Mamæa exposed to 
public ridicule, both her son’s character and 
her own.®® The fatigues of the Persian war irri- 
tated the military discontent; the unsuccessful 
event degraded the reputation af the emperor 
as a gencral, and even as a soldicr. Every cause 
prepared, and every circumstance hastened, a 
revolution, which distracted the Roman empire 
with a long series of intestine calamities. 

The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the 
civil wars occasioned by his death, and the new 
maxims of policy introduced by the house of 
Severus, had all contributed to increase the 
dangcrous power of the army, and to obliterate 
the faint image of laws and liberty that was still 
inpressed on the minds of the Romans. This in- 
ternal change, which undermined the founda- 
tions of the empire, we have endeavoured to 
explain with some degree of order and perspi- 
cuity. The personal characters of the emperors, 
their victories, laws, follies, and fortunes, can 
interest us no farther than as they are connected 
with the general history of the Decline and Fall 
of the monarchy. Our constant attention to that 
great object will not suffer us to overlook a most 
important edict of Antoninus Caracalla, which 
communicated to all the free inhabitants of the 
empire the name and privileges of Roman citi- 
zens. [iis unbounded liberality flowed not, how- 
ever, trom the sentiments of a generous mind; 
it was the sordid result of avarice, and will nat- 
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urally be illustrated by some observations on 
the finances of that state, from the victorious 
ages of the commonwealth to the rcign of Alex- 
ander Severus. 

The siege of Veii in Tuscany, the first con- 
sidcrable enterprise of the Romans, was pro- 
tracted to the tenth year, much less by the 
strength of the place than by the unskilfulness 
of the besiegers. ‘The unaccustomed hardships 
of so many winter campaigns, at the distance of 
near twenty miles from hose," required more 
than common encouragements; and the senate 
wisely prevented the clamours of the people, by 
the institution of a regular pay for the soldiers, 
which was levied by a gencral tribute, assessed 
according to an equitable proportion on the 
property of the citizens.” During more than two 
hundred years after the conquest of Veii, the 
victorics of the republic added less to the wealth 
than to the power of Rome. The states of Italy 
paid their tribute in military service only, and 
the vast force both by sea and land, which was 
exerted in the Panic wars, was maintained at 
the expense of the Romans themselves. That 
high-spirited people (snch is often the generous 
enthusiasm of freedom) cheerfully submitted to 
the most excessive but voluntary burdens, in 
the just confidence that they should speedily 
enjoy the rich harvest ot their labours. ‘I heir ex- 
pectations were not disappointed. In the course 
of a few years, the riches of Syracuse, of Car- 
thage, of Macedonia, and of Asia, were brought 
in triumph to Rome. ‘The treasures of Perseus 
alone amounted to near two millions sterling, 
and the Roman people, the sovereign of so 
many nations, was for ever delivered from the 
weight of taxes.” The increasing revenue of the 
provinces was found sufficient to defray the or- 
dinary establishment of war and government, 
and the superfluous mass of gold and silver was 
deposited in the temple of Saturn, and reserved 
for any unforeseen emergency of the state. 

History has never perhaps sutlered a greater 
or more irreparable injury, than in the loss of 
the curious register bequeathed by Augustus to 
the senate, in which that experienced prince so 
accurately balanced the revenues and expenses 
of the Roman empire.*® Deprived of this clear 
and comprehensive estimate, we are reduced to 
collect a few imperfect hints from such of the 
ancients as have accidentally turned aside from 
the splendid to the more useful parts of history. 
We are informed that, by the conquests of Pom- 
pey, the tributes of Asia were raised from fifty 
to one hundred and thirty-five millions of 
drachms; or about four millions and a half ster- 


ling. Under the last and most indolent of the 
Ptolemies, the revenue of Egypt is said to have 
amounted to twelve thousand five hundred tal- 
ents; a sum equivalent to more than two mil- 
lions and a half of our money, but which was 
afterwards considerably improved by the more 
exact economy of the Romans, and the increase 
of the trade of Æthiopia and India.*? Gaul was 
enriched by rapine, as Egypt was by commerce, 
and the tributes of those two great provinces 
have been compared as nearly equal to each 
other in value.” The ten thousand Euboic or 
Pheenician talents, about four millions ster- 
ling,’ which vanquished Carthage was con- 
demned to pay within the term of fifty years, 
were a slight acknowledgment of the superiority 
of Rome.?" and cannot bear the least proportion 
with the taxes afterwards raised both on the 
lands and on the persons of the inhabitants, 
when the fertile coast of Africa was reduced into 
a province.* 

Spain, by a very singular fatality, was the 
Peru and Mexico of the old world. The discov- 
ery of the rich western continent by the Pheni- 
cians, and the oppression of the simple natives, 
who were compelled to labour in thcir own 
mines for the benefit of strangers, form an exact 
type of the more recent history of Spanish Amer- 
ica.’ The Phoenicians were acquainted only 
with the sca-coast of Spain; avarice, as well as 
amlntion, carried the arms of Rome and Car- 
thage into the heart of the country, and almost 
every part of the soil was found pregnant with 
copper, silver, and gold. Mention is made of a 
mine near Carthagena which yielded every day 
twenty-five thousand drachms of silver. or 
about three hundred thousand pounds a year.” 
‘Twenty thousand pound weight of gold was an- 
nually received from the provinces of Asturia, 
Gallicia, and Lusitania.*4 

We want both Icisure and materials to pursue 
this curious inquiry through the many potent 
states that were annihilated in the Roman em- 
pire. Some notion, however, mav be formed of 
the revenue of the provinces where considerable 
wealth had been deposited by nature, or col- 
lected by man, if we observe the severe atten- 
tion that was directed to the abodes of solitude 
and sterility. Augustus once received a petition 
from the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbly pray- 
ing that they might be relieved from one-third 
of their excessive impositions. ‘Their whole tax 
amounted indeed to no more than one hundred 
and fitty drachms, or about five pounds; but 
Gvarus was a little island, or rather a rock, of 
the AEgean Sea, destitute of fresh water and 
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every necessary of life, and inhabited only by a 
few wretched fishermen.’ 

From the faint glimmerings of such doubtful 
and scattered lights we should be inclined to 
believe, 1st, That (with every fair allowance for 
the difference of times and circumstances) the 
general income of the Roman provinces could 
seldom amount to less than fifteen or twenty 
millions of our money; ® and, 2ndly, That so 
ample a revenue must have been fully adequate 
to all the expenses of the moderate government 
instituted by Augustus, whose court was the 
modest family of a private senator, and whose 
military establishment was calculated for the 
defence of the frontiers, without any aspiring 
views of conquest, or any serious apprehension 
of a foreign invasion. 

Notwithstanding the seeming probability of 
both these conclusions, the latter of them at 
least is positively disowned by the language and 
conduct of Augustus. It is not easy to determine 
whether, on this occasion, he acted as the com- 
mon father of the Roman world, or as the op- 
pressor of liberty; whether he wished to relieve 
the provinces, or to impoverish the senate and 
the equestrian order. But no sooner had he as- 
sumed the reins of government than he fre- 
quently intimated the insufficiency of the tri- 
butes, and the necessity of throwing an equi- 
table proportion of the public burden upon 
Rome and Italy. In the prosecution of this un- 
popular design, he advanced, however, by cau-, 
tious and well-weighed steps. The introduction 
of customs was followed by the establishment of 
an excise, and the scheme of taxation was com- 
pleted by an artful assessment on the real and 
personal property of the Roman citizens, who 
had been exempted from any kind of contribu- 
tion above a century and a half. 

I. In a great empire like that of Rome, a 
natural balance of money must have gradually 
established itself. It has been already observed, 
that as the wealth of the provinces was attracted 
to the capital by the strong hand of conquest 
and power, so a considerable part of it was re- 
stored to the industrious provinces by the gentle 
influence of commerce and arts. In the reign of 
Augustus and his successors, duties were im- 
posed on every kind of merchandise, which 
through a thousand channels flowed to the 
great centre of opulence and luxury; and in 
whatsoever manner the law was expressed, it 
was the Roman purchaser, and not the provin- 
cial merchant, who paid the tax.” The rate of 
the customs varied from the eighth to the for- 
tieth part of the value of the commodity; and 
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we have a right to suppose that the variation 
was directed by the unalterable maxims of poli- 
cy: that a higher duty was fixed on the articles 
of luxury than on those of necessity, and that 
the productions raised or manufactured by the 
labour of the subjects of the empire were treat- 
ed with more indulgence than was shown to the 
pernicious, or at least the unpopular, commerce 
of Arabia and India. There is still extant a 
long but imperfect catalogue of eastern com- 
modities, which about the time of Alexander 
Severus were subject to the payment of duties; 
cinnamon, myrrh, pepper, ginger, and the whole 
tribe of aromatics, a great variety of precious 
stones, among which the diamond was the most 
remarkable for its price, and the emerald for its 
beauty,” Parthian and Babylonian Icather, cot- 
tons, silks, both raw and manufactured, ebony, 
ivory, and cunuchs.!!° We may observe that the 
use and value of those effeminate slaves grad- 
ually rose with the decline of the empire. 

IJ. The excise, introduced by Augustus after 
the civil wars, was extremely moderate, but it 
was general. It seldom exceeded one per cent.; 
but it comprehended whatever was sold in the 
markets or by public auction, from the most 
considerable purchases of lands and houses to 
those minute objects which can only derive a 
value from their infinite multitude and daily 
consumption. Such a tax, as it affects the body 
of the people, has ever been the occasion of 
clamour and discontent. An emperor well ac- 
quainted with the wants and resources of the 
state, was obliged to declare by a public edict 
that the support of the army depended in a 
great measure on the produce of the excise. 

III. When Augustus resolved to establish a 
permanent military force for the defence of his 
government against forcign and domestic ene- 
mics, he instituted a peculiar treasury for the 
pay of the soldiers, the rewards of the veterans, 
and the extraordinary expenses of war. ‘The 
ample revenue of the excise, though peculiarly 
appropriated to those uses, was found inade- 
quate. To supply the deficiency, the emperor 
suggested a new tax of five per cent, on all lega- 
cies and inheritances. But the nobles of Rome 
were more tenacious of property than of free- 
dom. Their indignant murmurs were received 
by Augustus with his usual temper. He candidly 
referred the whole business to the senate, and 
exhorted them to provide for the public service 
by some other expedient of a less odious nature. 
They were divided and perplexed. He insinu- 
ated to them that their obstinacy would oblige 
him to propose a general land-tax and capita- 
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tion. They acquiesced in silence.! The new 
imposition on legacies and inheritances was 
however mitigated by some restrictions. It did 
not take place unless the object was of a certain 
value, most probably of fifty or an hundred 
pieces of gold,!® nor could it be exacted from 
the nearest of kin on the father’s side.!' When 
the rights of nature and poverty were thus se- 
cured, it seemed reasonable that a stranger, or 
a distant relation, who acquired an unexpected 
accession of fortune, should cheerfully resign a 
twentieth part of it for the benefit of the state.!9® 

Such a tax, plentiful as it must prove in every 
wealthy community, was most happily suited 
to the situation of the Romans, who could frame 
their arbitrary wills, according to the dictates 
of reason or caprice, without any restraint from 
the modern fetters of entails and settlements. 
From various causes the partiality of paternal 
affection often lost its influence over the stern 
patriots of the commonwealth and the dissolute 
nobles of the empire; and if the father bequeath- 
ed to his son the »wourtn part of his estate, he re- 
moved all ground of legal complaint.!"® But a 
rich childless old nan was a domestic tyrant, 
and his power increased with his years and in- 
firmitics. A servile crowd. in which he frequent- 
ly reckoned pretors and consuls, courted his 
smiles. pampered his avarice, applauded his 
follies, served his passions, and waited with im- 
patience for his death. The arts of attendance 
and flattery were formed into a most lucrative 
science; those who professed it acquired a pe- 
culiar appellation; and the whole city. accord- 
ing to the lively descriptions of satire, was divid- 
ed between two parties, the hunters and their 
game.!"? Yet, while so many unjust and extrav- 
agant wills were every day dictated by cunning, 
and subscribed by folly, a few were the result of 
rational esteem and virtuous gratitude. Cicero, 
who had so often defended the lives and for- 
tunes of his fellow-citizens, was rewarded with 
legacies to the amount of an hundred and sev- 
enty thousand pounds;!° nor do the friends of 
the younger Pliny seem to have been less gener- 
ous to that amiable orator.!” Whatever was the 
motive of the testator, the treasury claimed, 
without distinction, the twentieth part of his 
estate ; and in the course of two or three genera- 
tions, the whole property of the subject must 
have gradually passed through the coffers of the 
state. ` 

In the first and golden years of the reign of 
Nero, that prince, from a desire of popularity, 
and perhaps from a blind impulse of benevo- 
lence, conceived a wish of abolishing the op- 


pression of the customs and excise. The wisest 
senators applauded his magnanimity; but they 
diverted him from the execution of a design, 
which would have dissolved the strength and 
resources of the republic.“° Had it indeed been 
possible to realise this dream of fancy, such 
princes as Trajan and the Antonines would 
surely have embraced with ardour the glorious 
opportunity of conferring so signal an obliga- 
tion on mankind. Satisfied, however, with al- 
leviating the public burden, they attempted not 
to remove it. The mildness and precision of 
their laws ascertained the rule and measure of 
taxation, and protected the subject of every 
rank against arbitrary interpretations, anti- 
quated claims, and the insolent vexation of the 
farmers of the revenue." For it is somewhat 
singular that, in every age, the best and wisest 
of the Roman governors persevered in this 
pernicious method of collecting the principal 
branches at least of the excise and customs." 

The sentiments, and, indeed, the situation of 
Caracalla. were very different from those of the 
Antonines. Inattentive, or rather averse, to the 
welfare of his people, he found himself under 
the necessity of gratifying the insatiate avarice, 
which he had excited in the army. Of the sev- 
eral impositions introduced by Augustus, the 
twentieth on inheritances and legacies was the 
most fruitful, as well as the most comprehen- 
sive. As its influence was not confined to Rome 
or Italy, the produce continually increased with 
the gradual extension of the Roman City. The 
new citizens, though charged, on equal terms," 
with the payment of new taxes, which had not 
affected them as subjects, derived an ample 
compensation from the rank they obtained, the 
privileges they acquired, and the fair prospect 
of honours and fortune that was thrown open 
to their ambition. But the favour which implied 
a distinction, was lost in the prodigality of Cara- 
calla, and the reluctant provincials were com- 
pelled to assume the vain title, and the real 
obligations, of Roman citizens. Nor was the ra- 
pacious son of Severus contented with such a 
measure of taxation, as had appeared sufficient 
to his moderate predecessors. Instead of a twen- 
tieth, he exacted a tenth of all legacies and in- 
heritances; and during his reign (for the ancient 
proportion was restored after his death) he 
crushed alike every part of the empire under the 
weight of his iron sceptre.""4 

When all the provincials became liable to the 
peculiar impositions of Roman citizens, they 
secined to acquire a legal exemption from the 
tributes which they had paid in their former 
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condition of subjects. Such were not the max- 
ims of government adopted by Caracalla and 
his pretended son. The old as well as the new 
taxes were, at the same time, levied in the prov- 
vinces. It was reserved for the virtue of Alex- 
ander to relieve them in a great measure from 
this intolerable grievance, by reducing the trib- 
utes to a thirtieth part of the sum exacted at the 
time of his accession.™® It is impossible to con- 
jecture the motive that engaged him to spare 
so trifling a remnant of the public evil; but the 
noxious weed, which had not been totally eradi- 
cated, again sprang up with the most luxuriant 
growth, and in the succeeding age darkened the 
Roman world with its deadly shade. In the 
course of this history, we shall be too often sum- 
moned to explain the land-tax, the capitation, 
and the heavy contributions of corn, wine, oil, 
and meat, which were exacted from the prov- 
inces for the use of the court, the ariny, and the 
capital. 

As long as Rome and Italy were respected as 
the centre of government, a national spirit was 
preserved by the ancient, and insensibly im- 


bibed by the adopted, citizens. The principal 
commands of the army were filled by men who 
had received a liberal education, were well in- 
structed in the advantages of laws and letters, 
and who had risen, by equal steps, through the 
regular succession of civil and military hon- 
ours.!!6 To their influence and example we may 
partly ascribe the modest obedience of the le- 
gions during the two first centuries of the Im- 
perial history. 

But when the last enclosure of the Roman 
constitution was trampled down by Caracalla, 
the separation of professions gradually succeed- 
ed to the distinction of ranks. The more pol- 
ished citizens of the internal provinces were 
alone qualified to act as lawyers and magis- 
trates. The rougher trade of arms was aban- 
doned to the peasants and barbarians of the 
frontiers, who knew no country but their camp, 
no science but that of war, no civil laws, and 
scarcely those of military discipline. With bloody 
hands, savage manners, and desperate resolu- 
tions, thev sometimes guarded, but much oftener 
subverted, the throne of the emperors. 
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have prevailed in the world, an heredi- 
tary monarchy seems to present the tair- 
est scope for ridicule. Is it possible to relate, 
without an indignant smile, that, on the father’s 
decease, the property of a nation, like that ofa 
drove of oxen, descends to his infant son, as yet 
unknown to mankind and to himself; and that 
the bravest warriors and the wiscst statesmen, 
relinquishing thcir natural right to empire, ap- 
proach the royal cradle with bended knees and 
protestations of inviolable fidelity? Satire and 
declamation may paint these obvious topics in 
the most dazzling colours, but our more serious 
thoughts will respect a useful prejudice, that 
establishes a rule of succession, independent of 
the passions of mankind; and we shall cheer- 
fully acquiesce in any expedient which deprives 
the multitude of the dangerous, and indeed the 
ideal, power of giving themselves a master. 
In the cool shade of retirement, we may easily 
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devise imaginary forms of government, in which 
the sceptre shall be constantly bestowed on the 
most worthy, by the free and incorrupt suffrage 
of the whole community. Experience overturns 
these airy fabrics, and teaches us that, in a large 
society, the election of a monarch can never de- 
volve to the wisest, or to the most numerous, 
part of the people. The army is the only order of 
men sufficiently united to concur in the same 
sentiments, and powerful enough to impose 
them on the rest of their fellow-citizens: but the 
temper of soldiers, habituated at once to vio- 
lence and to slavery, renders them very unfit 
guardians of a legal, or even a civil, constitu- 
tion. Justice, humanity, or political wisdom, are 
qualities they are too little acquainted with in 
themselves, to appreciate them in others. Val- 
our wi!] acquire their esteem, and liberality will 
purchase their suffrage; but the first of these 
merits is often lodged in the most savage breasts; 
the latter can only exert itself at the expense of 
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the public; and both may be turned against the 
possessor of the throne, by the ambition of a 
daring rival. 

The superior prerogative of birth, when it has 
obtained the sanction of time and popular opin- 
ion, is the plainest and least invidious of all dis- 
tinctions among mankind. The acknowledged 
right extinguishes the hopes of faction, and the 
conscious security disarms the cruclty of the 
monarch. To the firm establishment of this idea, 
we owe the peaceful succession, and mild ad- 
ministration, of European monarchies. To the 
defect of it, we must attribute the frequent civil 
wars, through which an Asiatic despot is obliged 
to cut his way to the thronc of his fathers. Yet, 
even in the East, the sphere of contention is 
usually limited to the princes of the reigning 
house, and as soon as the more fortunate com- 
petitor has removed his brethren, by the sword 
and the bow-string, he no longer entertains any 
jealousy of his meaner subjects. But the Roman 
empire, after the authority of the senate had 
sunk into contenipt, was a vast scene of con- 
fusion. The royal, and even noble, families of 
the provinces, had long since been led in tri- 
umph before the car of the haughty republicans. 
The ancient families of Rome had successively 
fallen beneath the tyranny of the Cirsars; and 
whilst those princes were shackled by the forms 
of a commonwealth, and disappointed by the 
repeated failure of their posterity} it was im- 
possible that any idea of hereditary succession 
should have taken root in the minds of their 
subjects. The right to the throne, which none 
could claim from birth, every one assumed from 
merit. The daring hopes of ambition were set 
loose from the salutary restraints of law and 
prejudice; and the meanest of mankind might, 
without folly, entertain a hope of being raised 
by valour and fortune to a rank in the army, in 
which a single crime would enable him to wrest 
the sceptre of the world from his feeble and un- 
popular master. After the murder of Alexander 
Severus, and the clevation of Maximin, no em- 
peror could think himself safe upon the throne, 
and every barbarian peasant of the frontier 
might aspire to that august, but dangerous 
station. 

About thirty-two years before that event, the 
emperor Severus, returning from an castern ex- 
peuition, halted in Thrace, to celebrate, with 
military games, the birthday of his younger son, 
Geta. The country flocked in crowds to behold 
their sovereign, and a young barbarian of gi- 
gantic stature earnestly solicited, in his rude 
dialect, that he might be allowed to contend for 


the prize of wrestling. As the pride of discipline 
would have been disgraced in the overthrow of 
a Roman soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was 
matched with the stoutest followers of the camp, 
sixteen of whom he successively laid on the 
ground. His victory was rewarded by some tri- 
fling gifts, and a permission to enlist in the troops. 
The next day, the happy barbarian was dis- 
tinguished above a crowd of recruits, dancing 
and exulting after the fashion of his country. As 
soon as he perccived that he had attracted the 
empcror’s notice, he instantly ran up to his 
horse, and followed him on foot, without the 
lcast appearance of fatigue, in a long and rapid 
career. “Thracian,” said Severus, with aston- 
ishment, “art thou disposed to wrestle after thy 
race?” Most willingly, Sir, replied the unwear- 
ied youth, and, almost in a breath, overthrew 
seven of the strongest soldiers in the army. A 
gold coilar was the prize of his matchless vigour 
and activity. and he was immediately appointed 
to serve in the horse-guards who always attend- 
ed on the person of the sovercign.? 

Maximin, for that was his name, though born 
on the territories of the empire, descended from 
a mixed race of barbarians. His father was a 
Goth, and his mother of the nation of the Alani. 
He displayed, on every occasion, a valour equal 
to his strength; and his native fierceness was 
soon tempered or disguised by the knowledge of 
the world. Under the reign of Severus and his 
son, he obtained the rank of centurion, with the 
favour and esteem of both those princes, the 
former of whom was an excellent judge of merit. 
Gratitude forbade Maximin to serve under the 
assassin of Caracalla. Honour taught him to de- 
cline the effeminate insults of Elagabalus. On 
the accession of Alexander he returned to court, 
and was placed by that prince in a station use- 
ful to the service and honourable to himself. 
The fourth legion, to which he was appointed 
tribune, soon became. under his care, the best 
disciplined of the whole army. With the gen- 
eral applause of the soldiers, who bestowed on 
their favourite hero the names of Ajax and 
Hercules, he was successively promoted to the 
first military command ;* and had not he still 
retained too much of his savage origin, the em- 
peror might perhaps have given his own sister 
in marriage to the son of Maximin.‘ 

Instead of securing his fidelity, these favours 
served only to inflame the ambition of the Thra- 
cian peasant, who deemed his fortune inade- 
quate tu his merit, as long as he was constrained 
to acknowledge a superior. Though a stranger 
to real wisdom, he was not devoid of a selfish 
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cunning, which showed him that the emperor 
had lost the affection of the army, and taught 
him to improve their discontent to his own ad- 
vantage. It is easy for faction and calumny to 
shed their poison on the administration of the 
best of princes, and to accuse even their virtues, 
by artfully confounding them with those vices 
to which they bear the nearest affinity. The 
troops listened with pleasure to the emissaries of 
Maximin. They blushed at their own ignomin- 
ious patience, which, during thirteen years, had 
supported the vexatious discipline imposed by 
an effeminate Syrian, the timid slave of his 
mother and of the senate. It was time, they 
cried, to cast away that useless phantom of the 
civil power, and to clect for their prince and 
general a real soldier, educated in camps, exer- 
cised in war, who would assert the glory, and 
distribute among his companions the treasurcs, 
of the empire. A great army was at that time 
assembled on the banks of the Rhine, under the 
command of the emperor himself, who, almost 
immediately after his return from the Persian 
war, had been obliged to march against the bar- 
barians of Germany. The important care of 
training and reviewing the new levies was in- 
trusted to Maximin. One day (a.D. 235, March 
19), as he entered the field of exercise the 
troops, cither from a sudden impulse or a formed 
conspiracy, saluted him emperor, silenced by 
their loud acclamations his obstinate refusal, 
and hastened to consummate their rebellion by, 
the murder of Alexander Severus. 

The circumstances of his death are variously 
related. The writers, who supposed that he dicd 
in ignorance of the ingratitude and ambition of 
Maximin, affirm that, after taking a frugal re- 
past in the sight of the army, he retired to sleep, 
and that, about the seventh hour of the day, a 
part of his own guards broke into the imperial 
tent, and with many wounds assassinated their 
virtuous and unsuspecting prince.* If we credit 
another, and indeed a more probable account, 
Maximin was invested with the purple by a 
numerous detachinent, at the distance of sev- 
eral miles from the head-quarters; and he * ust- 
ed for success rather to the secret wishes than to 
the public declarations of the great army. Alex- 
ander had sufficient time to awaken a faint 
sense of loyalty among his troops; but their re- 
luctant professions of fidelity quickly vanished 
on the appearance uf Maximin, who declared 
himself the friend and advocate of the military 
order, and was unanimously acknowledged em- 
peror of the Romans by the applauding legions. 
The son of Mamza, betrayed and deserted, 
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withdrew into his tent, desirous at least to con- 
ceal his approaching fate from the insults of the 
multitude. He was soon followed by a tribune 
and some centurions, the ministers of death; 
but, instead of receiving with manly resolution 
the inevitable stroke, his unavailing cries and 
entreaties disgraced the last moments of his life, 
and converted into contempt some portion of 
the just pity which his innocence and misfor- 
tunes must inspire. His mother Mamza, whose 
pride and avarice he loudly accused as the 
cause of his ruin, perished with her son. The 
most faithful of his friends were sacrificed to the 
first fury of the soldiers. Others were reserved 
for the more deliberate cruelty of the usurper; 
and those who expcrienced the mildest treat- 
ment, were stripped of their employments, and 
ignominiously driven from the court and urmy.® 

The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, 
Commodus and Caracalla, were all dissolute 
and inexperienced youths,’ educated in the pur- 
ple, and corrupted by the pride of empire, the 
luxury of Rome, and the perfidious voice of 
flattery. The cruelty of Maximin was derived 
from a diflerent source, the fear of contempt. 
Though he depended on the attachinent of the 
soldiers, who loved him for virtues like their 
own, he was conscious that his mean and bar- 
barian origin, his savage appearance, and his 
total ignorance of the arts and imstitutions of 
civil lite.” formed a very unfavourable contrast 
with the amiable manners of the unhappy Alex- 
ander. He remembered that, in his humbler 
fortune, he had often waited betore the door of 
the haughty nobles of Rome, and had been 
denied admittance by the insolence of their 
slaves. He recollected, too, the friendship of a few 
who had relieved his poverty, and assisted his 
rising hopes. But those who had spurned, and 
those who had protected the Thracian, were 
guilty of the same crime, the knowledge of his 
original obscurity. For this crime many were 
put to death; and by the execution of several of 
his benefactors, Maximin published, in charac- 
ters of blood, the indelible history of his baseness 
and ingratitude.® i 

The dark and sanguinary soul of the tyrant 
was open to every suspicion against those 
among his subjects who were the most distin- 
guished by their birth or merit. Whenever he 
was alarmed with the sound of treason, his cru- 
elty was unbounded and unrelenting. A con- 
spiracy against his life was cither discovered or 
imagined, and Magnus, a consular senator, was 
named 4s the principal author of it. Without a 
witness, without a trial, and without an oppor- 
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tunity of defence, Magnus, with four thousand 
of his supposed accomplices, was put to death. 
Italy and the whole empire were infested with 
innumerable spies and informers. On the slight- 
est accusation, the first of the Roman nobles, 
who had governed provinces, commanded ar- 
mies, and been adorned with the consular and 
triumphal ornaments, were chained on the pub- 
lic carriages, and hurried away to the emperor’s 
presence. Confiscation, exile, or simple death, 
were esteemed uncommon instances of his len- 
ity. Some of the unfortunate sufferers he ordered 
to be sewed up in the hides of slaughtered ani- 
mals, others to be exposed to wild beasts, others 
again to be beaten to death with clubs. During 
the three years of his reign, he disdained to visit 
either Rome or Italy. His camp, occasionally 
removed from the banks of the Rhine to those 
of the Danube, was the seat of his stern despot- 
ism, which trampled on every principle of law 
and justice, and was supported by the avowed 
power of the sword '® No man of noble birth, 
elegant accomplishments, or knowledge of civil 
business, was suffered near his person; and the 
court of a Roman emperor revived the idea of 
those ancient chiefs of slaves and gladiators, 
whose savage power had left a deep impression 
of terror and detestation.” 

As lone as the cruelty of Maximin was con- 
fined to the illustrious senators, or even to the 
bold adventurers, who in the court or army ex- 
pose themselves to the caprice of fortune, the 
body of the people viewed their sufferings with 
indifference, or perhaps with pleasure. But the 
tyrant’s avarice, stimulated by the insatiate de- 
sires of the soldiers, at length attacked the public 
property. Every city of the empire was pos- 
sessed of an independent revenue, destined to 
purchase corn for the multitude, and to supply 
the expenses of the games and entertainments. 
By a single act of authority, the whole mass of 
wealth was at once confiscated for the use of the 
Imperial treasury. The temples were stripped of 
their most valuable offerings of gold and silver, 
and the statues of gods, herves, and emperors, 
were melted down and coined into moncy. 
These impious orders could not be executed 
without tumults and massacres, as in many 
places the people chose rather to dic in the de- 
fence of their altars, than to behold in the midst 
of peace thcir cities exposed to the rapine and 
cruelty of war. The soldters themselves, among 
whom this sacrilegious plunder was distributed, 
received it with a blush; and, hardened as they 
were in acts of violence, they dreaded the just re- 
proaches of their friends and relations. Through- 


out the Roman world a general cry of indigna- 
tion was heard, imploring vengeance on the 
common enemy of human kind; and at length, 
by an act of private oppression, a peaceful and 
unarmed province was driven into rebellion 
against him.” 

The procurator of Africa was a servant wor- 
thy of such a master, who considered the fines 
and confiscations of the rich as one of the most 
fruitful branches of the Imperial revenue. An 
iniquitous sentence had been (A.D. 237, April) 
pronounced against some opulent youths of that 
country, the execution of which would have 
stripped them of far the greater part of their 
patrimony. In this extremity, a resolution that 
must either complete or prevent their ruin, was 
dictated by despair. A respite of three days, ob- 
tained with difficulty from the rapacious trea- 
surer, was employed in collecting from their es- 
tates a great number of slaves and peasants, 
blindly devoted to the commands of their lords, 
and armed with the rustic weapons of clubs and 
axes. ‘lhe leaders of the conspiracy, as they 
were admitted to the audience of the procurator, 
stabbed him with the daggers concealed under 
their garments, and, by the assistance of their 
tumultuary train, scized on the little town of 
Thysdrus,'* and erected the standard of rebel- 
lion against the sovereign of the Roman empire. 
They rested thcir hopes on the hatred of man- 
kind against Maximin, and they judiciously re- 
solved to oppose to that detested tyrant an em- 
peror whose mild virtues had already acquired 
the love and esteem of the Romans, and whose 
authority over the province would give weight 
and stability to the enterprise. Gordianus, their 
proconsul, and the object of their choice, re- 
fused, with unfeigned reluctance, the dangerous 
honour, and begged with tears that they would 
suffer him to terminate in peace a long and im 
nocent life, without staining his feeble age with 
civil blood. Their menaces compelled him to 
accept the Imperial purple, his only refuge in- 
deed against the jealous cruelty of Maximin; 
since, according to the reasoning of tyrants, 
those who have been esteemed worthy of the 
throne deserve death, and those who deliberate 
have already rebelled." 

The family of Gordianus was one of the most 
illustrious of the Roman senate. On the father’s 
side, he was descended from the Gracchi; on his 
mother’s, from the emperor Trajan. A great 
estate enabled him to support the dignity of this 
birth, and, in the enjoyment of it, he displayed 
an elegant taste and beneficent disposition. The 
palace in Rome, formerly inhabited by the great 
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Pompey, had been, during several generations, 
in the possession of Gordian’s family.'® It was 
distinguished by ancient trophies of naval vic- 
tories, and decorated with the works of modern 
painting. His villa on the road to Præneste was 
celebrated for baths of singular beauty and ex- 
tent, for three stately rooms of an hundred feet 
in length, and for a magnificent portico, sup- 
ported by two hundred columns of the four 
most curious and costly sorts of marble.’® The 
public shows exhibited at his expense, and in 
which the people were entertained with many 
hundreds of wild beasts and gladiators,'” seem 
to surpass the fortune of a subject; and whilst 
the liberality of other magistrates was confined 
to a few solemn festivals in Rome, the magnifi- 
cence of Gordian was repeated, when he was 
zedile, every month in the year, and extended, 
during his consulship, to the principal cities of 
Italy. He was twice elevated to the last-men- 
tioned dignity, by Caracalla and by Alexander; 
for he possessed the uncommon talent of acquir- 
ing the esteem of virtuous princes, without alarm- 
ing the jealousy of tyrants. His long life was in- 
nocently spent in the study of lettcrs and the 
peaceful honours of Rome; and, till he was 
named proconsul of Africa by the voice of the 
senate and the approbation of Alexander,'* he 
appears prudently to have declined the com- 
mand of armics and the government of prov- 
inces. As iong as that emperor lived, Africa was 
happy under the administration of his worthy - 
representative; after the barbarous Maximin 
had usurped the throne, Gordidnus alleviated 
the miseries which he was unable to prevent. 
When he reluctantly accepted the purple, he 
was above fourscore years old; a last and valu- 
able remains of the happy age of the Antonines, 
whose virtues he revived in his own conduct and 
celebrated in an elegant poem of thirty books. 
With the venerable proconsul, his son, who had 
accompanied him into Africa as his licutenant, 
was likewise declared emperor. His manners 
were less pure, but his character was cqually 
amiable with that of his father. Twenty-two 
acknowledged concubines, and a library ou. six- 
ty-two thousand volumes, attested the variety 
of his inclinations, and from the productions 
which he left behind him, it appears that the 
former as well as the latter were designed for 
use rather than ostentation.” The Roman pco- 
ple acknowledged in the features of the younger 
Gordian the resemblance of Scipio Africanus, 
recollected with pleasure that his mother was 
the grand-daughter of Antoninus Pius, and 
rested the public hope on those latent virtues 
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which had hitherto, as they fondly imagined, 
lain concealed in the luxurious indolence of a 
private life. 

As soon as the Gordians had appeased the 
first tumult of a popular election, they removed 
their court to Carthage. They were received 
with the acclamations of the Africans, who hon- 
oured their virtues, and who, since the visit of 
Hadrian, had never behcld the majesty of a Ro- 
man emperor. But these vain acclamations nei- 
ther strengthened nor confirmed the title of the 
Gordians. They were induced by principle, as 
well as interest, to solicit the approbation of the 
senate; and a deputation of the noblest provin- 
cials was sent, without delay, to Rome, to relate 
and justify the conduct of their countrymen, 
who, having long suffered with patience, were 
at length resolved to act with vigour. The let- 
ters of the new princes were modest and respect- 
ful, excusing the necessity which had obliged 
them to accept the Imperial title; but submit- 
ting their elcction and their fate to the supreme 
judgment of the senate.*° 

The inclinations of the senate were neither 
doubtful nor divided. The birth and noble alli- 
ances of the Gordians had intimately connected 
them with the most illustrious houses of Rome. 
Their fortune had created many dependents in 
that assembly, their merit had acquired many 
friends. Their mild administratioty opened the 
flattering prospect of the restoration not only of 
the civil but even of the republican government. 
The terror of military violence, which had first 
obliged the senate to forget the murder of Alex- 
ander, and to ratify the election of a barbarian 
peasant,” now produced a contrary effect, and 
provoked them to assert the injured rights of 
freedom and humanity. The hatred of Maximin 
towards the senate was declared and implacable ; 
the tamest submission had not appeased his 
fury, the most cautious innocence would not re- 
move his suspicions; and even the carc of their 
own safety urged them to share the fortune of 
an enterprise, of which (if unsuccessful) they 
were sure to be the first victims. These consider- 
ations, and perhaps others of a mpre privatc 
nature, were debated in a previous conference 
of the consuls and the magistrates. As soon as 
their resolution was decided, they convoked in 
the temple of Castor the whole body of the sen- 
ate, according to an ancient form of secrecy,” 
calculated to awaken their attention, and to 
concea! their decrees. ‘‘Conscript fathers,” said 
the consul Syllanus, “the two Gordians, both of 
consular dignity, the one your proconsul, the 
other your lieutenant, have been declared em- 
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perors by the general consent of Africa. Let us 
return thanks,” he boldly continued, ‘‘to the 
youth of Thysdrus; let us return thanks to the 
faithful people of Carthage, our generous de- 
liverers from an horrid monster—Why do you 
hear me thus coolly, thus timidly? Why do you 
cast those anxious looks on each other? Why 
hesitate? Maximin is a public enemy! May his 
enmity soon expire with him, and may we long 
enjoy the prudence and felicity of Gordian the 
father, the valour and constancy of Gordian the 
son!’*3 The noble ardour of the consul revived 
the languid spirit of the senate. By an unani- 
mous decree the election of the Gordians was 
ratificd, Maximin, his son, and his adherents, 
were pronounced enemies of their country, and 
liberal rewards were offered to whomsoever had 
the courage and good fortune to destroy them. 

During the empcror’s absence, a detachment 
of the Pratorian guards remained at Rome, to 
protect, or rather to command, the capital. The 
Pracfect Vitalianus had signalised his fidelity to 
Maximin, by the alacrity with which he had 
obeyed, and even prevented, the cruel man- 
dates of the tyrant. His death alone could rescue 
the authority of the senate, and the lives of the 
senators, from a state of danger and suspense. 
Before their resolves had transpired, a quzestor 
and some tribunes were commissioned to take 
his devoted life. They executed the order with 
equal boldness and success; and, with their 
bloody daggers in their hands, ran through the 
streets proclaiming to the people and the sol- 
diers the news of the happy revolution. The en- 
thusiasm of liberty was seconded by the promise 
of a large donative, in lands and money; the 
statues of Maximin were thrown down; the 
capital of the empire acknowledged, with trans- 
port, the authority of the two Gordians and the 
senate,*4 and the exainple of Rome was followed 
by the rest of Italy. 

A new spirit had arisen in that assembly, 
whose long patience had been insulted by wan- 
ton despotism and military licence. The senate 
assumed the reins of government, and, with a 
calm intrepidity, prepared to vindicate by arms 
the causc of freedom. Among the consular sen- 
ators recommended by their merit and services 
to the favour of the emperor Alexander, it was 
easy to select twenty, not unequal to the com- 
mand of an army, and the conduct of a war. To 
these was the defence of Italy intrusted. Each 
was appointed to act in his respective depart- 
ment, authorised to enrol and discipline the 
Italian youth; and instructed to fortify the ports 
and highways against the impending invasion of 


Maximin. A number of deputies, chosen from 
the most illustrious of the senatorian and eques- 
trian orders, were dispatched at the same time 
to the governors of the several provinces, ear- 
nestly conjuring them to fly to the assistance of 
their country, and to remind the nations of their 
ancient ties of friendship with the Roman senate 
and people. The gencral respect with which 
these deputies were received, and the zeal of 
Italy and the provinces in favour of the senate, 
sufficiently prove that the subjects of Maximin 
were reduced to that uncommon distress, in 
which the body of the people has more to fear 
from oppression than from resistance. The con- 
sciousness of that melancholy truth inspires a 
degree of persevering fury seldom to be found in 
those civil wars which are artificially supported 
for the benefit of a few factious and designing 
leaders.”® : 

For while the cause of the Gordians was em- 
braced with such diffusive ardour, the Gordians 
themselves (A.D. 237, 3rd July) were no more. 
The feeble court of Carthage was alarmed with 
the rapid approach of Capelianus, governor of 
Mauritania, who, with a small band of veter- 
ans, and a fierce host of barbarians, attacked a 
faithful but unwarlike province. The younger 
Gordian sallicd out to meet the enemy at the 
head of a few guards, and a numerous undis- 
ciplined multitude, educated in the peaceful 
luxury of Carthage. His useless valour served 
only to procure him an honourable death, in 
the field of battle. His aged father, whose reign 
had not exceeded thirty-six days, put an end to 
his life on the first news of the defeat. Carthage, 
destitute of defence, opened her gates to the 
conqueror, and Africa was exposed to the rapa- 
cious cruclty of a slave, obliged to satisfy his un- 
relenting master with a large account of blood 
and treasure.”6 

The fate of the Gordians filled Rome with 
just, but unexpected terror. The senate con- 
voked in the temple of Concord, affected to 
transact the common business of the day; and 
sceined to decline, with trembling anxiety, the 
considcration of their own and the public dan- 
ger. A silent consternation prevailed on the as- 
sembly, till a senator, of the name and family of 
Trajan, awakened his brethren from their fatal 
lethargy. He represented to them, that the choice 
of cautious dilatory measures had been long 
since out of their power; that Maximin, impla- 
cable by nature, and exasperated by injuries, 
was advancing towards Italy, at the head of the 
military force of the empire; and that their only 
remaining alternative was cither to meet him 
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bravely in the field, or tamely to expect the tor- 
tures and ignominious death reserved for un- 
successful rebellion. “We have lost,” continued 
he, “two excellent princes; but unless we desert 
ourselves, the hopes of the republic have not 
perished with the Gordians. Many are the sena- 
tors whose virtues have deserved, and whose 
abilities would sustain, the Imperial dignity. 
Let us elect two emperors, one of whom may 
conduct the war against the public enemy, whilst 
his colleague remains at Rome to direct the 
civil administration. I cheerfully expose myself 
to the danger and envy of the nomination, and 
give my vote in favour of Maximus and Balbi- 
nus. Ratify my choice, conscript fathers, or ap- 
point, in their place, others more worthy of the 
empire.” The general apprehension silenced the 
whispers of jealousy; the merit of the candidates 
was universally acknowledged; and the house 
resounded with the sincere acclamations, of 
“long life and victory to the emperors Maximus 
and Balbinus. You are happy in the judgment 
of the senate; may the republic be happy under 
your administration !?’27 

The virtues and the reputation of the new 
emperors justified the most sanguine hopes of 
the Romans. The various nature of their talents 
seemed to appropriate to each his peculiar de- 
partment of peace and war, without leaving 
room for jealous emulation. Balbinus was an 
admired orator, a poet of distinguished fame, 
and a wise magistrate, who had exercised with. 
innocence and applause the civil jurisdiction in 
almost all the interior provinces’of the empire. 
His birth was noble,”* his fortune affluent, his 
manners liberal and affable. In him the love of 
pleasure was corrected by a sense of dignity, nor 
had the habits of case deprived him of a capac- 
ity for business. The mind of Maximus was 
formed in a rougher mould. By his valour and 
abilities he had raised himself from the meanest 
origin to the first employments of the state and 
army. His victories over the Sarmatians and the 
Germans, the austerity of his life, and the rigid 
impartiality of his justice, whilst he was Przefect 
of the city, commanded the esteem of a peuple, 
whose affections were engaged in favour of the 
more amiable Balbinus. The two colleagues had 
both been consuis (Balbinus had twice enjoyed 
that honourable office), both had been named 
among the twenty lieutenants of the senate; and 
since the one was sixty and the other seventy- 
four years old,” they had both attained the full 
maturity of age and experience. 

After the senate had conferred on Maximus 
and Balbinus an equal portion of the consular 
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and tribunitian powers, the title of Fathers of 
their country, and the joint office of Supreme 
Pontiff, they ascended to the Capitol, to return 
thanks to the gods, protectors of Rome.*® The 
solemn rites of sacrifice were disturbed by a 
sedition of the people. The licentious multitude 
neither loved the rigid Maximus, nor did they 
sufficiently fear the mild and humane Balbinus. 
Their increasing numbers surrounded the tem- 
ple of Jupiter; with obstinate clamours they as- 
serted thcir inherent right of consenting to the 
election of their sovereign; and demanded, with 
an apparent moderation, that, besides the two 
emperors chosen by the senate, a third should 
be added of the family of the Gordians, as a just 
return of gratitude to those princes who had 
sacrificed their lives for the republic. At the 
head of the city-guards, and the youth of the 
equestrian order, Maximus and Balbinus at- 
tempted to cut their way through the seditious 
multitude. The multitude, armed with sticks 
and stones, drove them back into the Capitol. 
It is prudent to yield when the contest, what- 
ever may be the issue of it, must be fatal to both 
parties. A boy, only thirteen years of age, the 
grandson of the elder, and nephew ofthe younger, 
Gordian, was produced to the people, invested 
with the ornaments and title of Casar. The tu- 
mult was appeased by this casy condescension; 
and the two emperors, as soon as they had been 
peaceably acknowledged in Rome, prepared to 
defend Italy against the common eneiny. 
Whilst in Rome and Africa revolutions suc- 
ceeded each other with such amazing rapidity, 
the mind of Maximin was agitated by the most 
furious passions. He is said to have received the 
news of the rebellion of the Gordians, and of the 
decree of the senate against him, not with the 
temper of a man, but the rage of a wild beast; 
which, as it could not discharge itself on the dis- 
tant senate, threatened the life of his son, of his 
friends, and of all who ventured to approach his 
person. The grateful intelligence of the death of 
the Gordians was quickly followed by the assur- 
ance that the senate, laying aside all hopes of 
pardon or accommodation, had substituted in 
their room two emperors, with whdse merit he 
could not be unacquainted. Revenge was the 
only consolation left to Maximin, and revenge 
could only be obtained by arms. The strength 
of the legions had been assembled by Alexander 
from all parts of the empire. Three successful 
campaigns against the Germans and the Sarma- 
tians had raised their fame, confirmed their dis- 
cipline, and even increased their numbers, by 
filling the ranks with the flower of the barbarian 
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youth. The life of Maximin had been spent in 
war, and the candid severity of history cannot 
refuse him the valour of a soldier, or even the 
abilities of an experienced gencral.* It might 
naturally be expected that a prince of such a 
character, instead of suffering the rebellion to 
gain stability by delay, should immediately have 
marched from the banks of the Danube to those 
of the ‘Tiber, and that his victorious ariny, insti- 
gated by contempt for the senate, and cager to 
gather the spoils of Italy, should have burned 
with impatience to finish the easy and Jucrative 
conquest. Yet as far as we can trust to the ob- 
scure chronology of that period,” it appears 
that the operations of some foreign war deferred 
the Italian expedition till the ensuing spring. 
From the prudent conduct of Maximin, we may 
learn that the savage features of his character 
have been exaggerated by the pencil of party, 
that his passions, however impetuous, submit- 
ted to the force of reason, and that the barba- 
rian possessed somes: “ag of the generous spirit 
of Sylla, who subdued the enemies of Rome be- 
fore he suffered himself to revenge his private 
injuries. *4 

When the troops of Maximin, advancing in 
excellent order, arrived at the foot of the Julian 
Alps, they were terrified by the silence and deso- 
lation that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. ‘The 
villages and open towns had been abandoned 
on their approach by the inhabitants, the cattle 
was driven away, the provisions removed, or 
destroyed, the bridges broke down, nor was 
anything left which could atford either shelter 
or give subsistence to an invader. Such had 
been the wise orders of the generals of the sen- 
ate, whose design was to protract the war, to 
ruin the army of Maximin by the slow opera- 
tion of famine, and to consume his strength in 
the sieges of the principal cities of Italy, which 
they had plentifully stored with men and provi- 
sions from the deserted country. Aquileia re- 
ceived and withstood the first shock of the inva- 
sion. The streains that issue from the head of the 
Hadriatic gulf, swelled by the melting of the 
winter snows," opposed an unexpected obstacle 
to the arms of Maximin. At length, on a singu- 
lar bridge, constructed with art and difficulty of 
large hogsheads, he transported his army to the 
opposite bank, rooted up the beautiful vineyards 
in the neighborhood of Aquileia, demolished 
the suburbs, and employed the timber of the 
buildings in the engines and towers, with which 
on every side he attacked the city. The walls, 
fallen to decay during the security of a long 
peace, had been hastily repaired on this sudden 


emergency; but the firmest defence of Aquilcia 
consisted in the constancy of the citizens; all 
ranks of whom, instead of being dismayed, were 
animated by the extreme danger, and their 
knowledge of the tyrant’s unrelenting temper. 
Their courage was supported and directed by 
Crispinus and Menophilus, two of the twenty 
lieutenants of the senate, who, with a small 
body of regular troops, had thrown themselves 
into the besieged place. The army of Maximin 
was repulsed on repeated attacks, his nachines 
destroyed by showers of artificial fire; and the 
generous enthusiasm of the Aquilcians was cx- 
alted into a confidence of success, by the opin- 
ion that Belenus, their tutclar deity, combated 
in person in the defence of his distressed wor- 
shippers.*” 

The emperor Maximus, who had advanced 
as far as Ravenna, to secure that important 
place, and to hasten the military preparations 
beheld the event of the war in the more faithful 
miror of reason and policy. He was too sensible 
that a single town could not resist the persever- 
ing efforts of a great army; and he dreaded lest 
the enemy, tired with the obstinate resistance of 
Aquileia, should on a sudden relinquish the 
fruitless siege, and march directly towards Rome. 
The fate of the empire and the cause of freedom 
must then be committed to the chance of a bat- 
tle; and what arms could he oppose to the veter- 
an legions of the Rhine and the Danube? Some 
troops newly levied among the generous but 
enervated youth of Italy; and a body of Ger- 
man auxiliaries, on whose firmness, in the hour 
of trial, it was dangerous to depend. In the 
midst of these just alarms, the stroke of domestic 
conspiracy punished the crimes of Maximin, 
and delivered Rome and the senate from the 
calamities that would surely have attended the 
victory of an enraged barbarian. 

The people of Aquileia had scarcely experi- 
enced any of the common miscrics of a siege, 
their magazines were plentifully supplied, and 
several fountains within the walls assured them 
of an inexhaustible resource of fresh water. The 
soldiers of Maximin were, on the contrary, ex- 
posed to the inclemency of the season, the con- 
tugion of disease, and the horrors of famine. 
The open country was ruined, the rivers filled 
with the slain, and polluted with blood. A spirit 
of despair and disaffection began to diffuse it- 
self among the troops; and as they were cut off 
froin all intelligence, they casily believed that 
the whole empire had embraced the cause of 
the senate, and that they were left as devoted 
victims to perish under the impregnable walls 
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of Aquileia. The fierce temper of the tyrant was 
exasperated by disappointments, which he im- 
puted to the cowardice of his army; and his 
wanton and ill-timed cruelty, instead of striking 
terror, inspired hatred and a just desire of re- 
venge. A party of Prztorian guards, who trem- 
bled for their wives and children in the camp of 
Alba, near Rome, executed the sentence of the 
senate. Maximin, abandoned by his guards, 
was (a.D. 238, April) slain in his tent, with his 
son (whom he had associated to the honours of 
the purple), Anulinus the prefect, and the prin- 
cipal ministers of his tyranny.** The sight of 
their heads, borne on the point of spears, con- 
vinced the citizens of Aquileia, that the siege 
was at an end; the gates of the city were thrown 
open, a liberal market was provided for the 
hungry troops of Maximin, and the whole army 
joined in solemn protestations of fidelity to the 
senate and the people of Rome, and to their 
lawful emperors Maximus and Balbinus. Such 
was the deserved fate of a brutal savage, desti- 
tute, as he has generally been represented, of 
every sentiment that distinguishes a civilised, or 
even a human being. The body was suited to 
the soul. The stature of Maximin exceeded the 
measure of eight feet, and circumstances almost 
incredible are related of his matchless strength 
and appetite.37 Had he lived in a less enlightened 
age, tradition and poctry might well have de- 
scribed him as onc of those monstrous giants, 
whose supernatural power was constantly ex- 
erted for the destruction of mankind. 

It is easier to conceive than to describe the 
universal joy of the Roman world on the fall of 
the tyrant, the news of which is said to have 
been carried in four days from Aquileia to Rome. 
The return of Maximus was a triumphal pro- 
cession, his colleague and young Gordian went 
out to meet him, and the three princes made 
their entry into the capital, attended by the 
ambassadors of almost all the cities of Italy, 
saluted with the splendid offcrings of gratitude 
and superstition, and received with the un- 
feigned acclamations of the senate and people, 
who persuaded themselves that a golden age 
would succeed to an age of iron.** The conduct 
of the two emperors correspond with these ex- 
pectations. They administered justice in person; 
and the rigour of the one was tempered by the 
other’s clemency. The oppressive taxcs with 
which Maximin had loaded the rights of inher- 
itance and succession were repealed, or at least 
moderated. Discipline was revived, and with 
the advice of the senate many wise laws were 
enacted by their imperial ministers, who en- 


deavoured to restore a civil constitution on the 
ruins of military tyranny. ‘‘What reward may 
we expect for delivering Rome froma monster?” 
was the question asked by Maximus, in a mo- 
ment of freedom and confidence. Balbinus an- 
swered it without hesitation. ‘The love of the 
senate, of the people, and of all mankind.” 
“Alas!” replied his more penetrating colleague, 
“Alas! I dread the hatred of the soldiers, and 
the fatal effects of their resentment.” His ap- 
prehensions were but too well justified by the 
event. 

Whilst Maximus was preparing to defend 
Italy against the common foe, Balbinus, who 
remained at Rome, had been engaged in scenes 
of blood and intestine discord. Distrust and 
jealousy reigned in the senate; and even in the 
temples where they assembled, every senator 
carried cither open or concealed arms. In the 
midst of their deliberations, two veterans of the 
guards, actuated either by curiosity or a sinister 
motive, audaciously thrust themselves into the 
house, and advanced by degrees beyond the al- 
tar of Victorv. Gallicanus, a consular, and 
Mecenas, a Prictorian senator, viewed with in- 
dignation their insolent intrusion: drawing their 
daggers, they laid the spies, for such they deemed 
them, dead at the foot of the altar, and then ad- 
vancing to the door of the senate, imprudently 
exhorted the multitude to massacre the Preeto- 
rians, as the secret adherents of the tyrant. 
Those who escaped the first fury of the turnult 
took refuge in the camp, which they defended 
with superior advantage against the reitcrated 
attacks of the people, assisted by the numerous 
bands of gladiators, the property of opulent 
nobles. The civil war lasted many days, with 
infinite loss and confusion on both sides. When 
the pipes were broken that supplied the camp 
with water, the Przetorians were reduced to in- 
tolerable distress; but in their turn they made 
desperate sallies into the city, set fire to a great 
number of houses, and filled the street with the 
blood of the inhabitants. ‘The emperor Balbinus 
attempted, by ineffectual edicts and precarious 
truces, to reconcile the factions at Rome. But 
their animosity, though smothered for a while, 
burnt with redoubled violence. The soldicrs, 
detesting the senate and the people, despised 
the weakness of a prince who wanted either the 
spirit or the power to command the obedience 
of his subjects. 4 

After the tyrant’s death, his formidable army 
had acknowledged, from necessity rather than 
from choice, the authority of Maximus, who 
transported himself without delay to the camp 
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before Aquileia. As soon as he had received 
their oath of fidclity, he addressed them in 
terms full of mildness and moderation; lament- 
ed, rather than arraigned, the wild disorders of 
the times, and assured the soldiers, that of all 
their past conduct, the senate would remember 
only their generous desertion of the tyrant, and 
their voluntary return to their duty. Maximus 
enforced his exhortations by a libcral donative, 
purified the camp by a solemn sacrifice of cx- 
piation, and then dismissed the legions to their 
several provinces, impressed, as he hoped, with 
a lively sense of gratitude and obedience.*! But 
nothing could reconcile the haughty spirit of 
the Prictorians. ‘They attended the emperors on 
the memorable day of their public entry into 
Rome; but amidst the general acclamations, 
the sullen dejected countenance of the guards 
sufficiently declared that they considered them- 
selves as the object, rather than the partners, of 
the triumph. When the whole body was united 
in their camp, those who had served under 
Maximin, and those who had remained at 
Rome, insensibly communicated to each other 
their complaints and apprehensions. The em- 
perors chosen by the army had perished with 
ignominy; those elected by the senate were 
seated on the throne.” ‘The long discord be- 
tween the civil and military powers was decided 
by a war, in which the former had obtained a 
complete victory. The soldiers must now learn 
a new doctrine of submission to the senate; and 
whatever clemency was affected by that politic 
assembly, they dreaded a slow revenge, col- 
oured by the name of discipline, and justified 
by fair pretences of the public good. But their 
fate was still in their own hands; and if they had 
courage to despise the vain terrors of an impo- 
tent republic, it was easy to convince the world 
that those who were masters of the arms were 
masters of the authority, of the state. 

When the senate elected two princes, it is 
probable that, besides the declared reason of 
providing for the various emergencies of peace 
and war, they were actuated by the secret de- 
sire of weakening by division the despotism of 
the supreme magistrate. Their policy was effec- 
tual, but it proved fatal both to their emperors 
and to themselves. The jealousy of power was 
soon exaspcrated by the difference of character. 
Maximus despised Balbinus as a luxurious no- 
ble, and was in his turn disdained by his col- 
league as an obscure soldier. Their silent dis- 
cord was understood rather than seen;* but the 
mutual consciousness prevented them from unit- 
ing in any vigorous measures of defence against 


their common enemies of the Pratorian camp. 
The whole city was (a.D. 238, July 15) em- 
ployed in the Capitoline games, and the em- 
perors were left almost alone in the palace. On 
a sudden thcy were alarmed by the approach of 
a troop of desperate assassins. Ignorant of each 
other’s situation or designs, for they already 
occupied very distant apartments, afraid to give 
or to receive assistance, they wasted the impor- 
tant moments in idle debates and fruitless re- 
criminations. The arrival of the guards put an 
end to the vain strife. They seized on these em- 
perors of the senate, for such they called them 
with malicious contempt, stripped them of their 
garments, and dragged them in insolent tri- 
umph through the streets of Rome, with a de- 
sign of inflicting a slow and cruel death on those 
unfortunate princes. The fear of a rescue from 
the faithful Germans of the Imperial guards, 
shortened their tortures; and their bodies, man- 
gled with a thousand wounds, were left exposed 
to the insults or to the pity of the populace. 44 

In the space of a few months, six princes had 
been cut off by the sword. Gordian, who had 
already received the title of Caesar, was the only 
person that occurred to the soldiers as proper to 
fill the vacant throne.*® They carried him to the 
camp. and unanimously saluted him Augustus 
and Emperor. His name was dear to the senate 
and people; his tender age promised a long im- 
punity of military licence; and the submission 
of Rome and the provinces to the choice of the 
Preetorian guards, saved the republic, at the 
expense indecd of its freedom and dignity, from 
the horrors of a new civil war in the heart of the 
capital.*6 

As the third Cordian was only nineteen years 
of age at the time of his death, the history of his 
life, were it known to us with greater accuracy 
than it really is, would contain little more than 
the account of his education, and the conduct 
of the ministers, w lo by turns abused or guided 
the simplicity of his inexperienced youth. Im- 
mediately after his accession, he fell into the 
hands of his mother’s eunuchs, that pernicious 
vermin of the East, who, since the days of Ela- 
ga! lus, had infested the Roman palace. By the 
artful conspiracy of these wretches, an impene- 
trable veil was drawn between aninnocent prince 
and his oppressed subjects, the virtuous disposi- 
tion of Gordian was deceived, and the honours 
of the empire sold without his knowledge, 
though in a very public manner, to the most 
worthless of mankind. We are ignorant by what 
fortunate accident the cmperor escaped from 
this ignominious slavery, and devolved his con- 
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fidence on a minister whose wise counsels had 
no object except the glory of his sovereign and 
the happiness of the people. It should seem that 
(A.D. 240) love and learning introduced Misi- 
theus to the favour of Gordian. The young 
prince married the daughter of his master of 
rhetoric, and promoted his father-in-law to the 
first offices of the empire. Two admirable letters 
that passed between them are still extant. The 
minister, with the conscious dignity of virtue, 
congratulates Gordian that he is delivered from 
the tyranny of the eunuchs,‘ and still more 
that he is sensible of his deliverance. The em- 
peror acknowledges, with an arniable confusion, 
the errors of his past conduct; and laments, 
with singular propriety, the misfortune of a 
monarch, from whom a venal tribe of courtiers 
perpetually labour to conceal the truth.* 

The life of Misitheus had been spent in the 
profession of letters, not of arms; yet such was 
the versatile genius of that great man, that, 
when (A.D. 242) he was appointed Prtorian 
Prefect, he discharged the military duties of his 
place with vigour and ability. The Persians had 
invaded Mesopotamia, and threatened Antioch. 
By the persuasion of his father-in-law, the young 
cmperor quitted the luxury of Rome, opened, 
for the last time recorded in history, the temple 
of Janus, and marched in person into the East. 
On his approach with a great army, the Per- 
sians withdrew their garrisons from the cities 
which they had already taken, and retired from- 
the Euphrates to the Tigris. Gordian enjoyed 
the pleasure of announcing to the senate the 
first success of his arms, which he ascribed with 
a becoming modesty and gratitude to the wis- 
dom of his father and Przfect. During the whole 
expedition, Misitheus watched over the safcty 
and discipline of the army; whilst he prevented 
their dangerous murmurs by maintaining a 
regular plenty in the camp, and by establishing 
ample magazines of vincgar, bacon, straw, bar- 
ley, and wheat, in all the citics of the frontier.” 
But the prosperity of Gordian expired with Mi- 
sitheus, who died of a flux, not without very 
strong suspicions of poison. Philip, his successor 
(A.D. 243) in the prafecture, was an Arab by 
birth, and consequently, in the earlier part of 
his life, a robber by profession. His rise from so 
obscure a station to the first dignities of the em- 
pire, scems to prove that he was a bold and able 
leader. But his boldness prompted him to aspire 
to the throne, and his abilities were employed 
to supplant, not to serve, his indulgent master. 
The minds of the soldiers were irritated by an 
artificial scarcity, created by his contrivance in 
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the camp; and the distress of the army was at- 
tributed to the youth and incapacity of the 
prince. It is not in our power to trace the suc- 
cessive steps of the secret conspiracy and open 
sedition, which were at length fatal to Gordian. 
Asepulchral monument was erected to his mem- 
ory on the spot®® where (A.D. 244, March) he 
was killed, near the conflux of the Euphrates 
with the little river Aboras.™ ‘The fortunate 
Philip, raised to the empire by the votes of the 
soldiers, found a ready obedience from the 
senate and the provinces.” 

We cannot forbear transcribing the ingenious, 
though somewhat fanciful description, which a 
celebrated writer of our own times has traced 
of the military government of the Roman em- 
pire. “What in that age was called the Roman 
empire, was only an irregular republic, not un- 
like the Aristocracy® of Algiers,*4 where the 
militia, possessed of the sovereignty, creates and 
deposcs a magistrate, who is styled a Dey. Per- 
haps, indeed, it may be laid down ds a general 
rule, that a military governinent is, in some re- 
spects, more republican than monarchical. Nor 
can it be said that the soldiers only partook of 
the government by their disobedience and re- 
bellions. The speeches made to them by the 
emperors, were they not at length of the same 
nature as those formerly pronounced to the 
people by the consuls and the trffbunes? And 
although the armies had no regular place or 
forms of assembly; though their debates were 
short, their action sudden, and their resolves 
seldom the result of cool reflection, did they not 
dispose, with absolute sway, of the public for- 
tune? What was the emperor, except the minis- 
ter of a violent government elected for the pri- 
vate benefit of the soldiers? 

“When the army had elected Philip, who was 
Pretorian prefect to the third Gordian; the 
latter demanded that he might remain sole em- 
peror; he was unable to obtain it. He requested 
that the power might be equally divided be- 
tween them; the army would not fisten to his 
speech. He consented to be degraded to the 
rank of Cæsar; the favour was refused him. He 
desired, at least, he might be appointed Preto- 
rian prefect; his prayer was rejected. Finally, 
he pleaded for his life. The army, in these sev- 
eral judgments, exercised the supreme magis- 
tracy.” According to the historian, whose doubt- 
ful narrative the president De Montesquieu has 
adopted, Philip, who, during the whole transac- 
tion, had preserved a sullen silence, was inclined 
to spare the innocent life of his benefactor; till, 
recollecting that his innocence might excite a 
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dangerous compassion in the Roman world; he 
commanded, without regard to his suppliant 
cries, that he should be scizcd, stript, and led 
away to instant death. After a moment’s pause 
the inhuman sentence was executed. ^5 

On his return from the East to Rome, Philip, 
desirous of obliterating the memory of his crimes, 
and of captivating the affections of the people, 
solemniscd (a.D. 248, April 21) the secular 
games with infinite pomp and magnificence. 
Since their institution or revival by Augustus, *’ 
they had been celebrated by Claudius, by Do- 
mitian, and by Severus, and were now renewed 
the fifth time, on the accomplishment of the full 
period of a thousand ycars from the foundation 
of Rome. Every circumstance of the secular 
games was skilfully adapted to inspire the super- 
stitious mind with deep and solemn reverence. 
The long interval between them® exceeded the 
term of human life; and as none of the specta- 
tors had already seen them, none could flatter 
themselves with the capertation of beholding 
them a second time. The mystic sacrifices were 
perforined, during three nights, on the banks of 
the Tiber; and the Campus Martius resounded 
with music and dances, and was illuminated 
with innumerable lamps and torches. Slaves 
and strangers were excluded from any partici- 
pation in these national ceremonies. A chorus 
of twenty-seven youths, and as many virgins, of 
noble familics, and whose parents were both 
alive, implored the propitious gods in favour of 
the present, and for the hope of the rising gen- 
eration; requesting, in religious hymns, that, 
according to the faith of their ancient oracles, 
they would still maintain the virtue, the felicity, 
and the empire of the Roman people. The 
magnificence of Philip’s shows and entertain- 
ments dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The 
devout were employed in the rites of supersti- 
tion, whilst the reflecting few revolved in their 
anxious minds the past history and the future 
fate of the empire. 

Since Romulus, with a small band of shep- 
herds and outlaws, fortified himself on the hills 


near the Tiber, ten centuries had already 
elapsed.” During the first four ages, the Ro- 
mans, in the laborious school of poverty, had 
acquired the virtues of war and government; 
by the vigorous exertion of those virtues, and 
by the assistance of fortune, they had obtained, 
in the course of the three succeeding centuries, 
an absolute empire over many countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. The last three hun- 
dred years had been consumed in apparent 
prosperity and internal decline. The nation of 
soldiers, magistrates, and legislators, who com- 
posed the thirty-five tribes of the Roman peo- 
ple, was dissolved into the common mass of 
mankind and confounded with the millions of 
servile provincials, who had reccived the name 
without adopting the spirit of Romans. A mer- 
cenary army, levied among the subjects and 
barbarians of the frontier, was the only order of 
men who preserved and abused their independ- 
ence. By their tumultuary election, a Syrian, 
a Goth, or an Arab, was exalted to the throne 
of Rome, and invested with despotic power 
over the conquests and over the country of the 
Scipios. 

The limits of the Roman empire still extended 
from the Western Ocean to the Tigris, and from 
Mount Atlas to the Rhine and the Danube. To 
the undiscerning eye of the vulgar, Philip ap- 
peared a monarch no less powerful than Hadri- 
an or Augustus had formerly been. The form 
was still the same, but the animating health 
and vigour were fled. The industry of the people 
was discouraged and exhausted by a long series 
of oppression. The discipline of the legions, 
which alone, after the extinction of every other 
virtue, had propped the greatness of the state, 
was corrupted by the ambition, or relaxed by 
the weakness, of the emperors. The strength of 
the frontiers, which had always consisted in 
arms rather than in fortifications, was insensibly 
undermined; and the fairest provinces were left 
exposed to the rapaciousness or ambition of the 
barbarians, who svon discovered the decline of 
the Roman empire. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Of the State of Persia after the Restoration of the Monarchy by Artaxerxes. 


TENEVER Tacitus indulges himself in 
Wits beautiful episodes, in which he re- 
lates some domestic transaction of the 


Germans or of the Parthians, his principal ob- 
ject is to relieve the attention of the reader from 


a uniform scene of vice and misery. From the 
reign of Augustus to the time of Alexander Seve- 
rus, the enemies of Rome were in her bosom; 
the tyrants, and the soldiers; and her prosperity 
had a very distant and feeble interest in the 
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revolutions that might happen beyond the 
Rhine and the Euphrates. But when the milita- 
ry order had levelled, in wild anarchy, the 
power of the prince, the laws of the senate, and 
even the discipline of the camp, the barbarians 
of the north and of the east, who had long hov- 
ered on the frontier, boldly attacked the prov- 
inces of a declining monarchy. Their vexatious 
inroads were changed into formidable irrup- 
tions, and, after a long vicissitude of mutual 
calamities, many tribes of the victorious in- 
vaders established themselves in the provinces 
of the Roman empire. To obtain a clearer knowl- 
edge of these great events, we shall endeavour 
to form a previous idea of the character, forces, 
and designs of those nations who avenged the 
cause of Hannibal and Mithridates. 

In the more early ages of the world, whilst 
the forest that covered Europe afforded a re- 
treat to a few wandering savages, the inhabi- 
tants of Asia were already collected into popu- 
lous cities, and reduced under extensive em- 
pires, the seat of the arts, of luxury, and of des- 
potism. The Assyrians reigned over the East,! 
till the sceptre of Ninus and Semiramis dropt 
from the hands of their enervated successors. 
The Medes and the Babylonians divided thcir 
power, and were themselves swallowed up in 
the monarchy of the Persians, whose arms could 
not be confined within the narrow limits of 
Asia. Followed, as it is said, by two millions of : 
men, Xerxes, the descendant of Cyrus, invaded 
Greece. Thirty thousand soldters, under the com- 
mand of Alexander, the son of Philip, who was 
intrusted by the Greeks with their glory and 
revenge, were sufficient to subdue Persia. The 
princes of the house of Seleucus usurped and 
lost the Macedonian command over the East. 
About the same time that, by an ignominious 
treaty, they resigned to the Romans the country 
on this side Mount Taurus, they were driven 
by the Parthians, an obscure horde of Scythian 
origin, from all the provinces of Upper Asia. 
The formidable power of the Parthians, which 
spread from India to the frontiers of Syria. was 
in its turn subverted by Ardshir, or Artaxerxes; 
the founder of a new dynasty, which, under the 
name of Sassanides, governed Persia till the in- 
vasion of the Arabs. This great revolution, 
whose fatal influence was soon expericnced by 
the Romans, happened in the fourth year of 
Alexander Severus, two hundred and twenty- 
six years after the Christian era.” 

Artaxerxes had served with great reputation 
in the armies of Artaban, the last king of the 
Parthians, and it appears that he was driven in- 
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to exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, the 
customary reward for superior merit. His birth 
was obscure, and the obscurity equally gave 
room to the aspersions of his enemies, and the 
flattery of his adherents. If we credit the scandal 
of the former, Artaxerxes sprang from the ille- 
gitimate commerce of a tanner’s wife with a 
common soldier.* The latter represent him as 
descended from a branch of the ancient kings 
of Persia, though time and misfortune had grad- 
ually reduced his ancestors to the humble sta- 
tion of private citizens.‘ As the lineal heir of the 
monarchy, he asserted his right to the throne, 
and challenged the noble task of delivering the 
Persians from the oppression under which they 
groaned above five centuries since the death of 
Darius. The Parthians were defeated in three 
great battles. In the last of these their king 
Artaban was slain, and the spirit of the nation 
was for ever broken.® The authority of Arta- 
xerxes was solemnly acknowledged in a great 
assembly held at Balch in Khorasan. Two 
younger branches of the royal house of Arsaces 
were confounded among the prostrate satraps. 
A third, more mindful of ancient grandeur than 
of present necessity, attempted to retire, with a 
numerous train of vassals, towards their kins- 
man, the king of Armenia; but this httle army 
of deserters was intercepted, and cyt off, by the 
vigilance of the conqueror, ® who boldly assumed 
the double diadem, and the title of King of 
Kings, which had been enjoyed by his predeces- 
sor. But these pompous titles, instead of grati- 
fying the vanity of the Persyan, served only to 
admonish him of his duty, and to inflame in his 
soul the ambition of restoring, in their full splen- 
dour, the religion and empire of Cyrus. 

I. During the long servitude of Persia under 
the Macedonian and the Parthian yoke, the na- 
tions of Europe and Asia had mutually adopted 
and corrupted each other’s superstitions. The 
Arsacides, indeed, practised the worship of the 
Magi; but they disgraced and polluted it with 
a various mixture of forcign idolatry. The mem- 
ory of Zoroaster, the ancient prophet and phi- 
losopher of the Persians,’ was still revered in the 
East; but the obsolete and mysterious language 
in which the Zendavesta was composed, ® opened 
a field of dispute to seventy sects, who variously 
explained the fundamental doctrines of thcir 
religion, and were all indifferently derided by a 
crowd of infidels, who rejected the divine mis- 
sion and miracles of the Prophet. To suppress 
the idotaters, reunite the schismatics, and con- 
fute the unbelievers, by the infallible decision 
of a general council, the pious Artaxerxes sum- 
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moned the Magi from all parts of his dominions. 
These priests, who had so long sighed in con- 
tempt and obscurity, obeyed the welcome sum- 
mons; and on the appointed day appeared, to 
the number of about eighty thousand. But as 
the debates of so tumultuous an assembly could 
not have been directed by the authority of rea- 
son, or influenced by the art of policy, the Per- 
sian synod was reduced, by successive opera- 
tions, to forty thousand, to four thousand, to 
four hundred, to forty, and at last to seven 
Magi, the most respected for their learning and 
piety. One of these, Erdaviraph, a young but 
holy prelate, received from the hands of his 
brethren three cups of soporiferous wine. He 
drank them off, and instantly fell into a long 
and profound sleep. As soon as he waked, he re- 
lated to the king and to the believing multitude 
his journey to Heaven, and his intimate con- 
ferences with the Deity. Every doubt was si- 
lenced by this supernatural evidence; and the 
articles of the faith of Zoroaster were fixed with 
equal authority and precision.’ A short delinea- 
tion of that celebrated system will be found use- 
ful, not only to display the character of the Per- 
sian nation, but to illustrate many of their most 
important transactions, both in peace and war, 
with the Roman empire.!? 

The great and fundamental article of the sys- 
tem was the celebrated doctrine of the two prin- 
ciples; a bold and injudicious attempt of East- 
ern philosophy to reconcile the existence of 
moral and physical evil with the attributes of a 
beneficent Creator and Governor of the world. 
The first and original Being, in whom, or by 
whom, the universe exists, 18 denominated in 
the writings of Zoroaster, Zime without bounds; 
but it must be confessed that this infinite sub- 
stance seems rather a metaphysical abstraction 
of the mind, than a real object endowed with 
self-consciousness, or possessed of moral perfec- 
tions. From cither the blind or the intelligent 
operation of this infinite Time, which bears but 
too near an affinity with the chaos of the Greeks, 
the two secondary but active principles of the 
universe were from all eternity produced, Or- 
musd and Ahriman, each of them possessed of 
the powers of creation, but each disposed by his 
invariable nature, to exercise them with differ- 
ent designs. ‘Che principle of good is eternally 
absorbed in light; the principle of evil eternally 
buried in darkness, The wise benevolence of 
Ormusd formed man capable of virtuc, and 
abundantly provided his fair habitation with 
the materials of happiness, By his vigilant provi- 
dence, the motion of the planets, the order of 


the seasons, and the temperate mixture of the 
elements, are preserved. But the malice of Ahri- 
man has long since pierced Ormusd’s egg; or, in 
other words, has violated the harmony of his 
works. Since that fatal irruption the most mi- 
nute articles of good and evil are intimately in- 
termingled and agitated together; the rankest 
poisons spring up amidst the most salutary 
plants; deluges, earthquakes, and conflagra- 
tions, attest the conflict of Nature, and the little 
world of man is perpetually shaken by vice and 
misfortune. Whilst the rest of human kind are 
led away captives in the chains of their infernal 
enemy, the faithful Persian alone reserves his 
religious adoration for his friend and protector 
Ormusd, and fights under his banner of light, 
in the full confidence that he shall, in the last 
day, share the glory of his triumph. At that de- 
Cisive period, the enlightened wisdom of good- 
ness will render the power of Ormusd superior 
to the furious malice of his rival. Ahriman and 
his followers, disarmed and subdued, will sink 
into their native darkness; and virtue will main- 
tain the eternal peace and harmony of the 
universe.)! 

The theology of Zoroaster was darkly com- 
prehended by foreigners, and even by the far 
greater number of his disciples; but the most 
careless observers were struck with the philo- 
sophic simplicity of the Persian worship. ‘That 
people,” says Herodotus,” “rejects the use of 
temples, of altars, and of statues, and smiles at 
the folly of those nations who imagine that the 
gods are sprung froin, or bear any affinity with, 
the human nature. The tops of the highest 
mountains are the places chosen for sacrifices. 
Hymns and prayers are the principal worship; 
the Supreme God who fills the wide circle of 
Heaven is the object to whom they are ad- 
dressed.” Yet. at the same time, in the true 
spirit of a polytheist, he accuses them of adoring 
Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds, and the Sun and 
Moon. But the Persians of every age have de- 
nied the charge, and explained the equivocal 
conduct, which might appear to give a colour 
to it. The elements, and more particularly Fire, 
Ligut, and the Sun, whom they called Mithra, 
were the objects of their religious reverence, be- 
cause they considered them as the purest sym- 
bols, the noblest productions, and the most pow- 
erful agents of the Divine Power and Nature.’ 

Every mode of religion, to make a deep and 
lasting impression on the human mind, must 
exercise vur obedience, by enjoining practices 
of devotion; and must acquire our esteem, by 
inculcating moral duties analogous to the dic- 
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tates of our own hearts. The religion of Zoroaster 
was abundantly provided with the former, and 
possessed a sufficient portion of the latter. At 
the age of puberty, the faithful Persian was in- 
vested with a mysterious girdle, the badge of the 
divine protection, and from that moment all the 
actions of his life, even the most indifferent, or 
the most necessary, were sanctified by their pe- 
culiar prayers, ejaculations, or genuflexions; 
the omission of which, under any circumstances, 
was a grievous sin, not inferior in guilt to the 
violation of the moral duties. The moral duties, 
however, of justice, mercy, liberality, ctc., were 
in their turn required of the disciple of Zoroas- 
ter, who wished to escape the persecution of 
Ahriman, and to live with Ormusd in a blissful 
eternity, where the degree of felicity will be ex- 
actly proportioned to the degree of virtue and 
piety.'* 

But there are some remarkable instances, in 
which Zoroaster lays aside the prophet, assumes 
the legislator, and discovers a liberal concern 
for private and public happiness, seldom to be 
found among the grovelling or visionary schemes 
of superstition. Fasting and celibacy, the com- 
mon means of purchasing the Divine favour, he 
condemns with abhorrence, as a criminal re- 
jection of the best gifts of Providence. The saint, 
in the Magian religion, is obliged to beget chil- 
dren, to plant useful trees, to destroy noxious 
animals, to convey water to the dry lands of 
Persia, and to work out his salvation by pur- 
suing all the labours of agriculture. We may 
quote from the Zendavesta a wise and benevo- 
lent maxim, which compensates for many an 
absurdity. “He who sows the ground with care 
and diligence, acquires a greater stock of reli- 
gious merit, than he could gain by the repeti- 
tion of ten thousand prayers.’’!® In the spring 
of every year a festival was celebrated, destined 
to represent the primitive equality, and the 
present connection, of mankind. The stately 
kings of Persia, exchanging their vain pomp for 
more genuinc greatness, freely mingled with the 
humblest but most useful of their subjects On 
that day the husbandmen were admitted, with- 
out distinction, to the table of the king, and his 
satraps. The monarch accepted their petitions, 
inquired into their grievances, and conversed 
with them on the most equal terms. “From 
your labours,” was he accustomed to say (and 
to say with truth, if not with sincerity), “from 
your labours, we receive our subsistence; you 
derive your tranquillity from our vigilance ; since, 
therefore, we are mutually necessary to each 
other, let us live together like brothers in con- 
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cord and love.” ' Such a festival must indeed 
have degenerated, in a wealthy and despotic 
empire, into a theatrical representation; but it 
was at least a comedy well worthy of a royal 
audience, and which might sometimes imprint 
a salutary lesson on the mind of a young prince. 

Had Zoroaster, in all his institutions, inva- 
riably supported this exalted character, his name 
would deserve a place with those of Numa and 
Confucius, and his system would be justly en- 
titled to all the applause which it has pleased 
some of our divines, and even some of our phi- 
losophers, to bestow on it. But in that motley 
composition, dictated by reason and passion, 
by enthusiasm and by selfish motives, some use- 
ful and sublime truths were disgraced by a mix- 
ture of the most abject and dangcrous supersti- 
tion. The Magi, or sacerdotal order, were 
extremely numerous, since, as we have already 
scen, fourscore thousand of them were con- 
vened in a general council. Their forces were 
multiplied by discipline. A regular hierarchy 
was diffused through all the provinces of Persia; 
and the Archimagus, who resided at Balch, was 
respected as the visible head of the church, and 
the lawful successor of Zoroaster.” The prop- 
erty of the Magi was very considerable. Besides 
the less invidious possession of a large tract of 
the most fertile lands of Media,'§ they levied a 
general tax on the fortunes and the industry of 
the Persians.” “Though your good works,” says 
the interested prophet, “‘exceed in number the 
leaves of the trees, the drops of rain, the stars in 
the heaven, or the sands on the sea-shore, they 
will all be unprofitable to you, unless they are 
accepted by the desfour, or priest. "To obtain the 
acccptation of this guide to salvation, you must 
faithfully pay him tithes of all you possess, of 
your goods, of your lands, and of your money. 
If the destour be satisfied, your soul will escape 
hell tortures; you will secure praise in this world 
and happiness in the next. For the destours are 
the teachers of religion; they know all things, 
and they deliver all men.’’?9 

These convenient maxims of reverence and 
implicit faith were doubtless imprinted with 
care on the tender minds of youth; since the 
Magi were the masters of education in Persia, 
and to their hands the children even of the royal 
family were intrusted.”4 The Persian priests, 
who were of a speculative genius, preserved and 
investigated the secrets of Oriental philosophy; 
and acquired, cither by superior knowledge or 
superior art, the reputation of being well versed 
in some occult sciences, which have derived 
their appellation from the Magi.™ Those of 
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more active dispositions mixed with the world 
in courts and cities; and it is observed, that the 
administration of Artaxerxes was in a great 
measure directed by the counsels of the sacer- 
dotal order, whose dignity, either from policy 
or devotion, that prince restored to its ancient 
splendour.”* 

The first counsel of the Magi was agreeable 
to the unsociable genius of their faith,‘ to the 
practice of ancient kings,?® and even to the ex- 
ample of their legislator, who had fallen a vic- 
tim to a religious war, excited by his own intol- 
crant zeal? By an edict of Artaxerxes, the 
exercise of every worship, except that of Zoroas- 
ter, was severely prohibited. The temples of the 
Parthians, and the statues of their deified mon- 
archs, were thrown down with ignominy.”’ The 
sword of Aristotle (such was the name given by 
the Orientals to the polytheism and philosophy 
of the Greeks) was easily broken ;** the flarnes of 
persecution soon reached the more stubborn 
Jews and Christies,” sor did they spare the 
heretics of their own nation and religion. ‘The 
majesty of Ormusd, who was jealous of a rival, 
was seconded by the despotism of Artaxerxes, 
who could not suffer a rebel; and the schis- 
matics within his vast empire were soon reduced 
vo the inconsiderable number of cighty thou- 
sand.’° This spirit of persecution retiects dis- 
honour on the religion of Zoroaster; but as it 
was not productive of any civil commotion, it 
served to strengthen the new monarchy, by 
uniting all the various inhabitants of Persia in 
the bands of religious zeal. 

II. Artaxerxes, by his valour and conduct, 
had wrested the sceptre of the East from the 
ancient royal family of Parthia. ‘There still re- 
mained the more difficult task of establishing, 
throughout the vast extent of Persia, a uniform 
and vigorous administration. The weak indul- 
gence of the Arsacides had resigned to their 
sons and brothers the principal provinces, and 
the greatest offices of the kingdom, in the nature 
of hereditary possessions, ‘The vitaxe, or eight- 
cen most powerful satraps, were permitted to 
assume the regal title; and the vain pride of the 
monarch was delighted with a nominal domin- 
ion over so many vassal kings. Even tribes of 
barbarians in their mountains, and the Greek 
cities of Upper Asia,” within their walls, 
scarcely acknowledged, or seldom obeyed, any 
superior; and the Parthian empire exhibited, 
under other names, a lively image of the feudal 
system™ which has since prevailed in Europe. 
But the active victor, at the head of a numerous 
and disciplined army, visited in person cvery 


province of Persia. The defeat of the boldest 
rebels, and the reduction of the strongest fortifi- 
cations,’ diffused the terror of his arms, and 
prepared the way for the peaceful reception of 
his authority. An obstinate resistance was fatal 
to the chiefs; but their followers were treated 
with Jenity.*4 A cheerful submission was re- 
warded with honours and riches; but the pru- 
dent Artaxerxes, suffering no person except 
himself to assume the title of king, abolished 
every intermediate power between the throne 
and the people. His kingdom, nearly equal in 
extent to modern Persia, was, on every side, 
bounded by the sea, or by great rivers; by the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, 
and the Indus, by the Caspian Sea, and the 
Gulf of Persia.*° That country was computed to 
contain, in the last century, five hundred and 
fifty-four cities, #xty thousand villages, and 
about forty millions of souls.’ If we compare 
the administration of the house of Sassan with 
that of the house of Sefi, the political influence 
of the Magian with that of the Mahornetan re- 
ligion, we shall probably infer, that the king- 
dom of Artaxerxes contained at least as great a 
number of cities, villages, and inhabitants. But 
it must likewise be confessed, that in every age 
the want of harbours on the sea-coast, and the 
scarcity of fresh water in the inland provinces, 
have been very unfavourable to the commerce 
and agriculture of the Persians; who, in the 
calculation of their numbers, secin to have in- 
dulged one of the meanest, though most com- 
mon, articles of national vanity. 

As soon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerxes 
had triumphed over the resistance of his vas- 
sals, he began to threaten the neighbouring 
states, who, during the long slumber of his pred- 
ecessors, had insulted Persia with impunity. He 
obtained some easy victories over the wild 
Scythians and the eHeminate Indians; but the 
Romans were an enemy who, by their past ins 
jurics and present power, deserved the utmost 
efforts of his arms. A forty years’ tranquillity, 
the fruit of valour and moderation, had suc- 
ceeded the victories of Trajan. During the peri- 
od that elapsed from the accession of Marcus to 
the reign of Alexander, the Roman and the 
Parthian empires were twice engaged in war; 
and although the whole strength of the Arsa- 
cides contended with a part only of the forces of 
Rome, the event was most conimonly in favour 
of the latter. Macrinus. indeed, prompted by 
his precarious situation and pusillanimous tem- 
per, purchased a peace at the expense of near 
two millions of our money ;* but the generals of 
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Marcus, the emperor Severus, and his son, 
erected many trophies in Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Assvria. Among their exploits, the 
imperfect relation of which would have unsea- 
sonably interrupted the more important series 
of domestic revolutions, we shall only mention 
the repeated calamities of the two great cities of 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 

Seleucia, on the western bank of the Tigris, 
about forty-five miles to the north of ancient 
Babylon, was the capital of the Macedonian 
conquests in Upper Asia.** Many ages after the 
fall of their empire, Seleucia retained the genu- 
ine characters of a Grecian colony, arts, mili- 
tary virtue, and the love of freedom. The inde- 
pendent republic was governed by a senate of 
three hundred nobles; the people consisted of 
six hundred thousand citizens; the walls were 
strong, and as long as concord prevailed among 
the several orders of the state, they viewed with 
contempt the power of the Parthian: but the 
madness of faction was sometimes provoked to 
implore the dangerous aid of the common cn- 
emy, who was posted almost at the gates of the 
colony.” The Parthian monarchs, like the Mo- 
gul sovereigns of Hindostan, delighted in the 
pastoral life of their Scythian ancestor; and the 
Imperial camp was frequently pitched in the 
plain of Ctesiphon, on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, at the distance of only three miles from 
Seleucia. The innumerable attendants on, 
luxury and despotism resorted to the court, and 
the little village of Ctesiphon insensibly swelled 
into a great city. Under the reign of Marcus, 
the Roman generals (a.D. 165) penctrated as 
far as Ctesiphon and Seleucia. They were re- 
ceived as friends by the Greck colony; they at- 
tacked as enemics the seat of the Parthian kings; 
yet both cities experienced the same treatment. 
The sack and conflagration of Seleucia, with 
the massacre of three hundred thousand of the 
inhabitants, tarnished the glory of the Roman 
triumph.® Seleucia, already exhausted by the 
neighbourhood of a too powerful rival, sunk 
under the fatal blow; but Ctesiphon (a.D. -98), 
in about thirty-three ycars, had sufficiently re- 
covered its strength to maintain an obstinate 
siege against the emperor Severus. The city was, 
however, taken by assault; the king, who de- 
fended it in person, escaped with precipitation; 
an hundred thousand captives, and a rich booty, 
rewarded the fatigues of the Roman soldiers.* 
Notwithstanding these misfortunes, Ctesiphon 
succeeded to Babylon and to Seleucia, as one 
of the great capitals of the East. In summer, the 
monarch of Persia enjoyed at Ecbatana the 


cool breezes of the mountains of Media; but the 
mildness of the climate engaged him to prefer 
Ctesiphon for his winter residence. 

From these successful inroads, the Romans 
derived no real or lasting benefit; nor did they 
attempt to preserve such distant conquests, sep- 
arated from the provinces of the empire by a 
large tract of intermediate desert. The reduc- 
tion of the kingdom of Osrhoene was an acqui- 
sition of less splendour indeed, but of a far more 
solid advantage. That little state occupied the 
northern and most fertile part of Mesopotamia, 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Edessa, 
its capital, was situated about twenty miles be- 
yond the former of those rivers; and the inhabi- 
tants, since the time of Alexander, were a mixed 
race of Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, and Armeni- 
ans.‘44 The feeble sovereigns of Osrhoene, placed 
on the dangerous verge of two contending em- 
pires, were attached from inclination to the 
Parthian cause; but the superior power of 
Rome exacted from them a reluctant homage, 
which: is still attested by their medals. After the 
conclusion of the Parthian war under Marcus, 
it was judged prudent to secure some substan- 
tial pledges of their doubtful fidelity. Forts were 
constructed in several parts of the country, and 
a Roman garrison was fixed in the strong town 
of Nisibis. During the troubles that followed the 
death of Commodus, the princes of Osrhoene 
attempted to shake off the yoke; but the stern 
policy of Severus confirmed their dependence,“ 
and the perfidy of Caracalla completed the easy 
conquest. Abgarus, the last king of Edessa, was 
(a.D. 216) sent in chains to Rome, his domin- 
ions reduced into a province, and his capital 
dignified with the rank of colony; and thus the 
Romans, about ten years before the fall of the 
Parthian monarchy, obtained a firm and per- 
manent establishinent beyond the Euphrates, 

Prudence as well as glory might have justified 
a war on the side of Artaxerxes, had his views 
been confined to the defence or the acquisition 
of a useful frontier. But the ambitious Persian 
openly avowed a far more extensive design of 
conquest; and (A.D. 230) he thought himself 
able to support his lofty pretensions by the 
arms of reason as well as by those of power. 
Cyrus, he alleged, had first subdued, and his 
successors had for a long time possessed, the 
whole extent of Asia, as far as the Propontis and 
the Ægcan sea; the provinces of Caria and 
Ionia, under their empire, had been governed 
by Pervian satraps, and all Egypt, to the con- 
fines of Æthiopia, had acknowledged their sov- 
ereignty.” Their rights had been suspended, 
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but not destroyed, by a long usurpation; and as 
soon as he reccived the Persian diadem, which 
birth and successful valour had placed upon his 
head, the first great duty of his station called 
upon him to restore the ancient limits and 
splendour of the monarchy. The Great King, 
therefore (such was the haughty style of his em- 
bassies to the emperor Alexander), commanded 
the Romans instantly to depart from all the 
provinces of his ancestors, and, yielding to the 
Persians the empire of Asia, to content them- 
selves with the undisturbed possession of Eu- 
rope. This haughty mandate was delivered by 
four hundred of the tallest and most beautiful 
of the Persians; who, by their fine horses, splen- 
did arms, and rich apparel, displayed the pride 
and greatness of their master." Such an em- 
bassy was much less an offer of negotiation than 
a declaration of war. Both Alexander Severus 
and Artaxerxes, collecting the military force of 
the Roman and Persian monarchies, resolved 
in this important co.,? -st to lead their armies in 
person. 

If we credit what should seem the most au- 
thentic of all records, an oration, still extant, 
and delivered by the emperor himself to the 
senate, we must allow that the victory of Alex- 
ander Severus was not inferior to any of those 
formerly obtained over the Persians by the son 
of Philip. The army of the Great King consisted 
of one hundred and twenty thousand horse, 
clothed in complete armour of steel; of seven 
hundred clephants, with towers filled with 
archers on their backs; and of eighteen bundred 
chariots, armed with seythes. ‘This formidable 
host, the like of which is not to be found in 
eastern history, and has scarcely been imagined 
in eastern romance,” was (A.D. 233) discomfited 
in a great battle, in which the Roman Alexan- 
der approved himself an intrepid soldier and a 
skilful general. The Great King fled before his 
valour; an immense booty, and the conquest of 
Mesopotamia, were the immediate fruits of this 
signal victory. Such are the circumstances of 
this ostentatious and improbable relation, dic- 
tated, as it too plainly appears, by the vanity of 
the monarch, adorned by the unblushing ser- 
vility of his flatterers, and received without 
contradiction by a distant and obsequious sen- 
ate. t? Far from being inclined to believe that 
the arms of Alexander obtained any memorable 
advantage over the Persians, we are induced to 
suspect that all this blaze of imaginary glory 
was designed to conceal some real disgrace. 

Our suspicions are confirmed by the author- 
ity of a contemporary historian, who mentions 


the virtues of Alexander with respect, and his 
faults with candour. He describes the judicious 
plan which had been formed for the conduct of 
the war. Three Roman armies were destined to 
invade Persia at the same time, and by different 
roads. But the operations of the campaign, 
though wisely concerted, were not executed 
either with ability or success. The first of these 
armies, as soon as it had entered the marshy 
plains of Babylon, towards the artificial conflux 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris,® was encom- 
passed by the superior numbers, and destroyed 
by the arrows, of the enemy. The alliance of 
Chosroes, king of Armenia,™ and the long tract 
of mountainous country, in which the Persian 
cavalry was of little service, opened a secure 
entrance into the heart of Media to the second 
of the Roman armies. These brave troops laid 
waste the adjacemt provinces, and by several 
successful actions against Artaxerxes, gave a 
faint colour to the emperor’s vanity. But the 
retreat of this victorious army was imprudent, 
or at least unfortunate. In repassing the moun- 
tains great nuinbers of soldiers perished bv the 
badness of the roads, and the severity of the 
winter season. It had been resolved, that whilst 
these two great detachments penetrated into 
the opposite extremes of the Persian dominions, 
the main body, under the command of Alexan- 
der himself, should support their attack by in- 
vading the centre of the kingdom. But the in- 
experienced youth, influenced by his mother’s 
counsels, and perhaps by his own fears, deserted 
the bravest troops and the fairest prospect of 
victory; and after consuming in Mesopotamia 
an inactive and inglorious summer, he led back 
to Antioch an army diminished by sickness, and 
provoked by disappointment. The behaviour of 
Artaxerxes had been very different. Fiving with 
rapidity from the hills of Media to the marshes 
of the Euphrates, he had everywhere opposed 
the invaders in person; and in either fortune 
had united with the ablest conduct the most 
undaunted resolution. But in several obstinate 
engagements against the veteran legions of 
Rome, the Persian monarch had lost the flower 
of his troops. Even his victories had weakened 
his power, The favourable opportunities of the 
absence of Alexander, and of the confusions 
that followed that emperor's death, presented 
themselves in vain to his ambition. Instead of 
expelling the Romans, as he pretended, from 
the continent of Asia, he found himself unable 
to wrest from their hands the little province of 
Mesopotamia. 

The reign of Artaxerxes, which from the last 
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defeat of the Parthians (a.p. 240) lasted only 
fourteen years, forms a memorable era in the 
history of the East, and even in that of Rome. 
His character seems to have been marked by 
those bold and commanding features that gen- 
erally distinguished the princes who conquer, 
{rom those who inherit, an empire. Till the last 
period of the Persian monarchy his code of laws 
was respected as the ground-work of their civil 
and religious policy.*4 Several of his sayings are 
preserved. One of them in particular discovers 
a deep insight into the constitution of govern- 
ment. “The authority of the prince,” said 
Artaxerxes, ‘must be defended by a military 
force; that force can only be maintained by 
taxes; all taxes must, at last, fall upon agricul- 
ture; and agriculture can never flourish except 
under the protection of justice and modcra- 
tion.” ’5 Artaxerxes bequeathed his new empire, 
and his ambitious designs against the Romans, 
to Sapor, a son not unworthy of his great 
father; but thosc designs were too extensive for 
the power of Persia, and served only to involve 
both nations in a long series of destructive wars 
and reciprocal calamities. 

The Persians, long since civilised and cor- 
rupted, were very far from possessing the mar- 
tial independence and the intrepid hardness, 
both of mind and body, which have rendered 
the northern barbarians masters of the world. 
The science of war, that constituted the more 
rational force of Greece and Rome, as it now 
docs of Europe, never made any considerable 
progress in the East. Those disciplined evolu- 
tions which harmonise and animate a confused 
multitude were unknown to the Persians. They 
were equally unskilled in the arts of construct- 
ing, besieging, or defending regular fortifica- 
tions. They trusted more to their courage than 
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to their discipline. The infantry was a half- 
armed spiritless crowd of peasants, levied in 
haste by the allurements of plunder, and as 
easily dispersed by a victory as by a defeat. The 
monarch and his nobles transported into the 
camp the pride and luxury of the scraglio. 
Their military operations were impeded by a 
uscless train of women, eunuchs, horses, and 
camels, and in the midst of a successful cam- 
paign the Persian host was often separated or 
destroyed by an unexpected famine. 

But the nobles of Persia, in the bosom of lux- 
ury and despotism, preserved a strong sense of 
personal gallantry and national honour, From 
the age of seven years they were taught to speak 
truth, to shoot with the bow, and to ride; and 
it Was universally confessed, that in the two last 
of these arts they had made a more than com- 
mon proticiency.°” The most distinguished 
youth were educated under the monarch’s cye, 
practised their exercises in the gate of his pal- 
ace, and were severely trained up to the habits 
of temperance and obedicnce in their long and 
laborious parties of hunting. In every province 
the satrap maintained a like school of military 
virtue. The Persian nohles (so natural is the 
idea of feudal tenures) received from the king's 
bounty lands and houses, on the condition of 
their service in war. They were ready on the 
first summons to mount on horseback, with a 
martial and splendid train of followers, and to 
join the numerous bodies of guards, who were 
carefully selected from amongst the most robust 
slaves, and the bravest adventurers of Asia, 
These armies, both of light and of heavy caval- 
ry, equally formidable by the impetuosity of 
their charge, and the rapidity of their motions, 
threatened, as an impending cloud, the eastern 
provinces of the declining empire of Rome. 


CHAPTER IX 


The State of Germany till the Invasion of the Barbarians in 
the time of the Emperor Decius. 


deserved some notice from their connec- 

tion with the decline and fall of the Ro- 
man empire. We shall occasionally mention the 
Scythian or Sarmatian tribes, which, with their 
arms and horses, their flocks and herbs, their 
wives and families, wandered over the immense 
plains which spread themselves from the Caspian 
Sea to the Vistula, from the confines of Persia to 


"Te government and religion of Persia have 


those of Germany. But the warlike Germans, 
who first resisted, then invaded, and at length 
overturned, the western monarchy of Rome, 
will occupy a much more important place in 
this history, and possess a stronger, and, if we 
may use the expression, a more domestic, claim 
to our a*tention and regard. The most civilised 
nations of modern Europe issucd from the woods 
of Germany, and in the rude institutions of 
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those barbarians we may still distinguish the 
original principles of our present laws and man~ 
ners. In their primitive state of simplicity and 
independence the Germans were surveyed by 
the discerning eye, and delineated by the mas- 
terly pencil, of Tacitus, the firstof historians who 
applied the science of philosophy to the study 
of facts. The expressive conciseness of his de- 
scriptions has deserved to exercise the diligence 
of innumerable antiquarians, and to excite the 
genius and penctration of the philosophic his- 
torians of our own times. The subject, however, 
various and important, has already been so fre- 
quently, so ably, and so succcssfully discussed, 
that it is now grown familiar to the reader, and 
difficult to the writer. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with observing, and indeed with re- 
peating, some of the most important circum- 
stances of climate, of manners, and of institu- 
tions, which rendered the wild barbarians of 
Germany such formidable enemies to the Ro- 
man power. 

Ancient Germany, excluding from its inde- 
pendent limits the province westward of the 
Rhine, which had submitted to the Roman 
yoke, extended itself over a third part of Europe. 
Almost the whole of modern Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway. Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Prus- 
sia, and the greater part of Poland, were pco- 
pled by the various tribes of one great nation, 
whose complexion, manners, and language de- 
noted a common origin and preserved a striking 
resemblance. On the west, ancient Germany was 
divided by the Rhine from the Gallic, and on 
the south by the Danube from the Illyrian, 
provinces of the empire. A ridge of hills, rising 
from the Danube, and called the Carpathian 
mountains, covered Germany on the side of Da- 
cia or Hungary. The eastern fronticr was faintly 
marked by the mutual fears of the Germans and 
the Sarmatians, and was often confounded by 
the mixture of warring and confederating tribes 
of the two nations. In the remote darkness of 
the north, the ancients imperfectly descried a 
frozen ocean that lay beyond the Baltic Sea, 
and beyond the Peninsula, or islands,' of Scan- 
dinavia. 

Some ingenious writers? have suspected that 
Europe was much colder formerly than it is at 
present; and the most ancient descriptions of 
the climate of Germany tend exceedingly to 
confirm their theory. The general complaints of 
intense frost, and eternal winter, are perhaps 
little to be regarded, since we have no method 
of reducing to the accurate standard of the ther- 
mometer the feelings or the expressions of an 


orator, born in the happier regions of Greece or 
Asia. But I shall select two remarkable circum- 
stances of a less equivocal nature. 1. The great 
rivers which covered the Roman provinces, the 
Rhine and the Danube, were frequently frozen 
over, and capable of supporting the most enor- 
mous weights. The barbarians, who often chose 
that severe season for their inroads, transported, 
without apprehension or danger, their numer- 
ous armies, their cavalry, and their heavy wag- 
ons, over a vast and solid bridge of ice.2 Modern 
ages have not presented an instance of a like 
phenomenon. 2. The reindeer, that useful ani- 
mal, from whom the savage of the North derives 
the best comforts of his dreary life, is of a con- 
stitution that supports, and even requires, the 
most intense cold. He is found on the rock of 
Spitzberg, within ten degrees of the Pole; he 
seems to delight an the snows of Lapland and 
Siberia; but at present he cannot subsist, much 
less multiply, in any country to the south of the 
Baltic.‘ In the time of Cæsar, the reindeer, as 
well as the elk and the wild bull. was a native of 
the Hercynian forest, which then overshadowed 
a great part of Germany and Poland.’ The mod- 
ern improvements sufficiently explain the causes 
of the diminution of the cold. These immense 
woods have been gradually cleared, which in- 
tercepted from the earth the rays of the sun.® 
The morasses have been drained, and, in pro- 
portion as the soil has been cultivated, the air 
has become more temperate. Canada, at this 
day, is an exact picture of ancient Germany. 
Although situated in the same parallel with the 
finest provinces of France and England, that 
country expcriences the most rigorous cold. The 
reindeer are very numerous, the ground is cov- 
cred with deep and lasting snow, and the great 
river of St. Lawrence is regularly frozen, in 
a season when the waters of the Seine and the 
Thames are usually free from ice.’ 

It is difficult to ascertain, and casy to exag- 
gerate, the influence of the climate of ancient 
Germany over the minds and bodies of the na- 
tives. Many writers have supposed, and most 
have allowed, though, as it should seem, with- 
out any adequate proof, that the rigorous cold 
of the North was favourable to long life and 
generative vigour, that the women were more 
fruitful, and the human specics more prolific, 
than in warmer or more temperate climates.® 
We may assert, with greater confidence, that 
the keen air of Germany formed the large and 
masculine limbs of the natives, who were, in 
general, of a more lofty stature than the people 
of the South,’ gave them a kind of strength bet- 


ter adapted to violent exertions than to patient 
labour, and inspired them with constitutional 
bravery, which is the result of nerves and spirits. 
The severity of a winter campaign, that chilled 
the courage of the Roman troops, was scarcely 
felt by these hardy children of the North,!° who 
in their turn were unable to resist the summer 
heats, and dissolved away in languor and sick- 
ness under the beams of an Italian sun.” 
There is not anywhere upon the globe a large 
tract of country which we have discovered des- 
titute of inhabitants, or whose first population 
can be fixed with any degree of historical cer- 
tainty. And yet, as the most philosophic minds 
can seldom refrain from investigating the in- 
fancy of great nations, our curiosity consumes 
itself in toilsome and disappointed efforts. 
When Tacitus considered the purity of the Ger- 
man blood, and the forbidding aspect of the 
country, he was disposed to pronounce those 
barbarians Jndigene, or natives of the soil. We 
may allow with safety, and perhaps with truth, 
that ancient Germany was not originally peo- 
pled by any foreign colonies already formed in- 
to a political society;!? but that the name and 
nation reccived their existence from the gradual 
union of some wandering savages of the Hercyn- 
ian woods. To assert those savages to have been 
the spontaneous production of the earth which 
they inhabited would be a rash inference, con- 
demned by religion and unwarranted by reason. 
Such rational doubt is but ill-suited with the 
genius of popular vanity. Among the nations 
who have adopted the Mosaic history of the 
world, the ark of Noah has been of the same use 
as was formerly to the Greeks and Romans the 
siege of Troy. On a narrow basis of acknowl- 
edged truth an immense but rude superstruc- 
ture of fable has been erected. and the “Wild 
Irishman,” as well as the Wild Tartar, could 
point out the individual son of Japhet, from 
whose loins his ancestors were lineally descend- 
ed. The last century abounded with antiquar- 
ians of profound learning and casy faith, who 
by the dim light of legends and traditions, of 
conjectures and etymologies, conducted the 
great-grandchildren of Noah from the towc: of 
Babel to the extremities of the globe. Of these 
judicious critics, one of the most entertaining 
was Olaus Rudbeck, professor in the University 
of Upsal.!* Whatever is celebrated, either in his- 
tory or fable, this zealous patriot ascribes to his 
country. From Sweden (which formed so con- 
siderable a part of ancient Germany) the Greeks 
themselves derived their alphabetical charac- 
ters, their astronomy, and their religion. Of 
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that delightful region (for such it appeared to 
the eyes of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, the 
country of the Hyperboreans, the gardens of the 
Hesperides, the Fortunate Islands, and even the 
Elysian Fields, were all but faint and imperfect 
transcripts. A clime so profusely favoured by 
Nature could not long remain desert after the 
flood. The learned Rudbeck allows the family 
of Noah a few years to multiply from eight to 
about twenty thousand persons. He then dis- 
perses them into small colonies to replenish the 
earth and to propagate the human species. The 
German or Swedish detachment (which 
marched, if I am not mistaken, under the com- 
mand of Askenaz, the son of Gomer, the son of 
Japhet) distinguished itself by a more than com- 
mon diligence in the prosecution of this great 
work. The northern hive cast its swarms over 
the greatest part of Europe, Africa, and Asia; 
and (to use the author’s metaphor) the blood 
circulated from the extremities to the heart. 
But all this well-laboured system of German 
antiquities is annihilated by a single fact, too 
well attested to admit of any doubt, and of too 
decisive a nature to leave room for any reply. 
The Germans, in the age of Tacitus, were un- 
acquainted with the use of Ietters;'4 and the use 
of letters is the principal circumstance that dis- 
tinguishes a civilized people from a herd of sav- 
ages incapable of knowledge or reflection. With- 
out that artificial help, the human memory 
soon dissipates or corrupts the ideas intrusted 
to her charge; and the nobler faculties of the 
mind, no longer supplied with models or with 
materials, gradually forget their powers; the 
judgment becomes feeble and lethargic, the im- 
agination languid or irregular. Fully to appre- 
hend this important truth, let us attempt, in an 
improved society, to calculate the immense dis- 
tance between the man of learning and the alit- 
erate peasant. The former, by reading and re- 
flection, multiplies his own experience, and 
lives in distant ages and remote countries; 
whilst the latter, rooted to a single spot, and 
confined to a few years of existence, surpasses, 
but very little, his fellow-labourer the ox in the 
exercise of his mental faculties. The same, and 
even a greater, difference will be found between 
nations than between individuals; aad we may 
safely pronounce that, without some species of 
writing, no people has ever preserved the faith- 
ful annals of their history, ever made any con- 
siderable progress in the abstract sciences, or 
ever possessed, in any tolerable degree of per- 
fection, the useful and agreeable arts of life. 
Of these arts, the ancient Germans were 
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wretchedly destitute. They passed their lives in 
a state of ignorance and poverty, which it has 
pleased some declaimers to dignify with the ap- 
pellation of virtuous simplicity. Modern Ger- 
many is said to contain about two thousand 
three hundred walled towns.'® In a much wider 
extent of country, the geographer Ptolemy 
could discover no more than ninety places, 
which he decorates with the name of cities ;"® 
though according to our ideas, they would but 
ill deserve that splendid title. We can only sup- 
pose them to have been rude fortifications, con- 
structed in the centre of the woods, and designed 
to secure the women, children, and cattle, 
whilst the warriors of the tribe marched out 
to repel a sudden invasion.’’ But Tacitus as- 
serts, as a well-known fact, that the Germans, 
in his time, had no cities;'® and that they af- 
fected to despise the works of Roman industry 
as places of confinement rather than of secu- 
rity. Theiredifices were not even contiguous, or 
formed into regular villapes;?° each barbarian 
fixed his independent dwelling on the spot to 
which a plain, a woud or a stream of fresh 
water had induced him to give the preference. 
Neither stone, nor brick, nor tiles, were cm- 
ployed in these slight habitations.” They were 
indeed no more than low huts of a circular fig- 
ure, built of rough timber, thatched with straw, 
and pierced at the top to leave a free passage 
for the smoke. In the most inclement winter, the 
hardy German was satisfied with a scanty gar- 
ment made of the skin of some anitnal . The na- 
tions who dwelt towards the North clothed 
themselves in furs; and the women manufac- 
tured for their own use a coarse kind of linen.” 
The game of various sorts, with which the for- 
ests of Germany were plentifully stocked, sup- 
plied its inhabitants with food and exercise.*4 
Their monstrous herds of cattle, less remarkable 
indeed for their beauty than for their utility.” 
formed the principal object of their wealth. A 
small quantity of corn was the only produce ex- 
acted from the earth: the use of orchards or 
artificial meadows was unknown to the Ger- 
mans; nor can we expect any improvements in 
agriculture from a people whose property every 
year experienced a general change by a new 
division of the arable lands, and who, in that 
strange opcration, avoided disputes by suffering 
a great part of their territory to lie waste and 
without tillage.?® 

Gold, silver, and iron were extremely scarce 
in Germany. Its barbarous inhabitants wanted 
both skill and patience to investigate those rich 
veins of silver, which have so liberally rewarded 


the attention of the princes of Brunswick and 
Saxony. Sweden, which now supplies Europe 
with iron, was equally ignorant of its own riches; 
and the appearance of the arms of the Germans 
furnished a sufficient proof how little iron they 
were able to bestow on what they must have 
deemed the noblest use of that metal. The vari- 
ous transactions of peace and war had intro- 
duced some Roman coins (chiefly silver) among 
the borderers of the Rhine and Danube; but 
the more distant tribes were absolutely unac- 
quainted with the use of money, carried on their 
confined traffic by the exchange of commodities, 
and prized their rude earthen vessels as of equal 
value with the silver vases, the presents of Rome 
to their princes and ambassadors.”* To a mind 
capable of reflection, such leading facts convey 
more instruction than a tedious detail of sub- 
ordinate circumstances. The value of money 
has been settled by general consent to express 
our wants and our property, as letters were in- 
vented to express our ideas; and both these in- 
stitutions, by giving a more active energy to the 
powers and passions of human nature, have 
contributed to multiply the objects they were 
designed to represent. ‘The use of gold and silver 
is in a great measure fictitious; but it would be 
impossible to enumerate the important and va- 
rious services which agriculture. and all the arts, 
have received from iron, when tempered and 
fashioned by the operation of fire and the dex- 
terous hand of man. Money, in a word, is the 
most universal incitement, iron the most power- 
ful instrument, of human industry; and it is 
very difficult to conceive by what means a peo- 
ple, neither actuated by the one nor seconded 
by the other, could emerge from the grossest 
barbarism.** 

If we contemplate a savage nation in any 
part of the globe, a supine indolence and care- 
lessness of futurity will be found to constitute 
their general character. In a civilised state, 
every faculty of man is expanded and exercised; 
and the great chain of mutual dependence con- 
nects and embraces the several members of so- 
ciety. The most numerous portion of it is em- 
ployed in constant and useful labour. The select 
few, placed by fortune above that necessity, 
can, however, fill up their time by the pursuits 
of interest or glory, by the improvement of their 
estate or of their understanding, by the duties, 
the pleasures, and even the follies of social life. 
The Germans were not possessed of their varied 
resources. The care of the house and family, the 
management of the land and cattle, were dele- 
gated to the old and the infirm, to women and 
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slaves. The lazy warrior, destitute of every art 
that might employ his leisure hours, consumed 
his days and nights in the animal gratifications 
of sleep and food. And yet, by a wonderful di- 
versity of Nature (according to the remark of a 
writer who had pierced into its darkest recess- 
es), the same barbarians are by turns the most 
indolent and the most restless of mankind. They 
delight in sloth, they detest tranquillity.2* The 
languid soul, oppressed with its own weight, 
anxiously required some new and powerful sen- 
sation; and war and danger were the only 
amusements adequate to its fierce temper. The 
sound that summoned the German to arms was 
grateful to his ear. It roused him from his un- 
comfortable lethargy, gave him an active pur- 
suit, and, by strong exercise of the body, and 
violent emotions of the mind, restored him to a 
more lively sense of his existence. In the dull 
intervals of peace, these barbarians were im- 
moderately addicted to deep gaming and ex- 
cessive drinking; both of which, by different 
means, the one by inflaming their passions, the 
other by extinguishing their reason, alike re- 
lieved them from the pain of thinking. They 
gloricd in passing whole days and nights at 
table; and the blood of friends and relations 
often stained their numerous and drunken as- 
emblies.” ‘Their debts of honour (for in that 
light they have transmitted to us those of play) 
they discharged with the most romantic fidelity. 
The desperate gamester, who had staked his 
person and liberty on a last throw of the dice, 
patiently submitted to the deciston of fortunc, 
and suffered himself to be bound, chastised, and 
sold into remote slavery, by his weaker but 
more lucky antagonist.*° 

Strong beer, a liquor extracted with very 
little art from wheat or barley, and corrupted (as 
it is strongly expressed by Tacitus) into a cer- 
tain semblance of wine, was sufficient for the 
gross purposes of German debauchery. But 
those who had tasted the rich wines of Italy, 
and afterwards of Gaul, sighed for that more 
delicious species of intoxication. They attempted 
not, however (as has since been executed with 
so much success), to naturalise the vine on the 
banks of the Rhine and Danube; nor did they 
endeavour to procure by industry the materials 
of an advantageous commerce. To solicit by 
‘labour what might be ravished by arms was 
esteemed unworthy of the German spirit." The 
intemperate thirst of strong liquors often urged 
the barbarians to invade the provinces on which 
art or nature had bestowed those much envied 
presents. The Tuscan who betrayed his country 


to the Celtic nations attracted them into Italy 
by the prospect of the rich fruits and delicious 
wines, the productions of a happier climate.” 
And in the same manner the German auxili- 
aries, invited into France during the civil wars 
of the sixteenth century, were allured by the 
promise of plenteous quarters in the provinces 
of Champagne and Burgundy.** Drunkenness, 
the most illiberal, but not the most dangerous, 
of our vices, was sometimes capable, in a less 
civilised state of mankind, of occasioning a bat- 
tle, a war, or a revolution. 

The climate of ancient Germany had been 
mollified, and the soil fertilised, by the labour of 
ten centuries from the tiine of Charlemagne. 
The same extent of ground which at present 
niaintains, in ease and plenty, a million of hus- 
bandmen and artificers, was unable to supply 
an hundred thousand lazy warriors with the 
simple necessaries of life.*4 The Germans aban- 
doned their immense forests to the exercise of 
hunting, employed in pasturage the most con- 
siderable part of their lands, bestowed on the 
small remainder a rude and careless cultiva- 
tion, and then accused the scantiness and ster- 
ility of a country that refused to maintain the 
multitude of its inhabitants. When the return 
of famine severely admonished them of the im- 
portance of the arts, the national distress was 
sometimes alleviated by the emigration of a 
third, perhaps, or a fourth part of their youth.*? 
The possession and the enjoyment of property 


„are the pledges which bind a civilised people to 


an improved country. But the Germans, who 
carried with them what they most valued, their 
arms, their cattle, and their women, cheerfully 
abandoned the vast silence of their woods for 
the unbounded hopes of plunder and conquest. 
The innumerable swarms that issued, or seemed 
to issue, from the great storehouse of nations, 
were multiplied by the fears of the vanquished 
and by the credulity of succeeding ages. And 
from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion was 
gradually established, and has been supported 
by writers of distinguished rcputation, that, in 
the age of Cæsar and Tacitus, the inhabitants 
of the North were far more numeroug than they 
are in our days.** A more serious inquiry into 
the causes of population scems to have con- 
vinced modern philosophers of the falsehood, 
and indeed the impossibility, of the supposition. 
To the names of Mariana and of Machiavel,” 
we can oppose the equal names of Robertson 
and Hume.* 

A warlike nation like the Germans, without 
either citics, letters, arts, or money, found some 
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compensation for this savage state in the enjoy- 
ment of liberty. Their poverty secured their 
freedom, since our desires and our possessions 
are the strongest fetters of despotism. ““Among 
the Suiones (says Tacitus), riches are held in 
honour. They are therefore subject to an absolute 
monarch, who, instead of intrusting his people 
with the free use of arms, as is practised in the 
rest of Germany, commits them to the safe cus- 
tody not of a citizen, or even of a freedman, but 
of a slave. The neighbours of the Suioncs, the 
Sitones, are sunk even below servitude; they 
obey a woman.”’® In the mention of these ex- 
ceptions, the great historian sufficiently ac- 
knowledges the general theory of government. 
We are only at a loss to conceive by what means 
riches and despotism could penetrate into a re- 
mote corner of the North, and extinguish the 
generous flame that blazed with such fierceness 
on the frontier of the Roman provinces: or how 
the ancestors of those Danes and Norwegians, 
so distinguished in latter ages by their uncon- 
quered spirit, could 518 tamely resign the gicat 
character of German liberty.4° Some tribes, 
however, on the coast of the Baltic, acknow- 
ledged the authority of kings, though without 
relinquishing the rights of men;“ but in the far 
greater part of Germany, the form of govern- 
ment was a democracy tempered indeed, and 
controlled, not so much by general and positive 
laws, as by the occasional ascendant of birth or 
valour, of eloquence or superstition. © 

Civil governments, in their first institutions, 
are voluntary associations for mutual defence. 
To obtain the desired end, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that each individual should conceive him- 
self obliged to submit his private opinion and 
actions to the judgment of the greater number 
of his associates. The German tribes were con- 
tented with this rude but liberal outline of poli- 
tical society. As soon as a youth, born of free 
parents, had attained the age of manhood, he 
was introduced into the general council of his 
countrymen, solemnly invested with a shield 
and spear, and adopted as an equal and worthy 
member of the military commonwealth. ‘Ihe 
assembly of the warriors of the tribe was con- 
vened at stated seasons or on sudden emergen- 
cies. The trial of public offences, the election of 
magistrates, and the great business of peace and 
war were determined by its independent voice. 
Sometimes, indeed, these important questions 
were previously considered and prepared in a 
more select council of the principal chieftains.“ 
The magistrates might deliberate and persuade, 
the pcople only could resolve and execute; and 


the resolutions of the Germans were for the 
most part hasty and violent. Barbarians accus- 
tomed to place their freedom in gratifying the 
present passion, and thcir courage in overlook- 
ing all future consequences, turned away with 
indignant contempt from the remonstrance of 
justice and policy, and it was the practice to 
signify by a hollow murmur their dislike of 
such timid counsels. But whenever a more pop- 
ular orator proposed to vindicate the meanest 
citizen from either foreign or domestic injury, 
whenever he called upon his fellow-countrymen 
to assert the national honour, or to pursue some 
enterprise full of danger and glory, a loud clash- 
ing of shields and spears expressed the eager ap- 
plause of the assembly. For the Germans al- 
ways met in arms, and it was constantly to be 
dreaded lest an irregular multitude, inflamed 
with faction and strong liquors, should use those 
arms to enforce, aa well as to declare, their furi- 
ous resolves. We may recollect how often the 
dicts of Poland have been polluted with blood, 
and the more numerous party has been com- 
pelled to yield to the more violent and sedi- 
tious. 44 

A general of the tribe was elected on occa- 
sions of danger; and, if the danger was pressing 
and extensive, several tribes concurred in the 
choice of the sarne general. The bravest warrior 
was named to lead his countrymen into the field 
by his example rather than by his commands. 
But this power, however limited, was still in- 
vidious. It expired with the war, and in time of 
peace the German tribes acknowledged not any 
supreme chief. t? Princes were, however, appoint- 
ed in the general assembly, to administer justice, 
or rather to compose differences, të in their re- 
spective districts. In the choice of these magis- 
trates as much regard was shown to birth as to 
merit." To each was assigned. by the public, a 
guard and a council of an hundred persons; and 
the first of the princes appears to have enjoyed 
a pre-eminence of rank and honour w hich some- 
times tempted the Romans to compliment him 
with the regal title. 

The comparative view of the powers of the 
magistrates, in two remarkable instances, is 
alone sufficient to represent the whole system of 
German manners. The disposal of the landed 
property within their district was absolutely 
vested in their hands, and they distributed it 
every year according to a new division.® At 
the same time they were not authorised to pun- 
ish with death, to imprison, or even to strike, 
a private citizen.*° A people thus jealous of their 
persons, and carcless of their possessions, must 
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have been totally destitute of industry and the 
arts, but animated with a high sense of honour 
and independence. 

The Germans respected only those duties 
which they imposed on themselves. The most 
obscure soldier resisted with disdain the author- 
ity of the magistrates. “The noblest youths 
blushed not to be numbered among the faithful 
companions of some renowned chief, to whom 
they devoted their arms and service. A noble 
emulation prevailed among the companions to 
obtain the first place in the esteem of their chief; 
amongst the chiefs, to acquire the greatest num- 
ber of valiant companions. To be ever sur- 
rounded by a band of select youths was the 
pride and strength of the chiefs, their ornament 
in peace, their defence in war. The glory of 
such distinguished heroes diffused itself beyond 
the narrow limits of their own tribe. Presents 
and embassies solicited their friendship, and the 
fame of their arms often ensured victory to the 
party which they espoused. In the hour of dan- 
ger it was shameful for the chief to be surpassed 
in valour by his companions; shameful for the 
companions not to equal the valour of their 
chief. To survive his fall in battle was indelible 
infamy. To protect his person and to adorn his 
glory with the trophies of their own exploits 
were the most sacred of their duties. The chiefs 
combated for victory, the companions for the 
chief. The noblest warriors, whenever their na- 
tive country was sunk in the laziness of peace, 
maintained their numerous bands in some dis- 
tant scene of action, to exercise ,their restless 
spirit and to acquire renown by voluntary dan- 
gers. Gifts worthy of soldiers, the warlike stced, 
the bloody and ever victorious lance, were the 
rewards which the companions claimed from 
the liberality of their chief. The rude plenty of 
his hospitable board was the only pay that he 
could bestow or they would accept. War, rapine, 
and the free-will offerings of his friends, sup- 
plied the materials of this munificence.” *! This 
institution, however it might accidentally weak- 
en the several republics, invigorated the general 
character of the Germans, and even ripened 
amongst them all the virtues of which barha- 
rians are susceptible; the faith and valour, the 
hospitality and the courtesy, so conspicuous 
long afterwards in the ages of chivalry. The 
honourable gifts, bestowed by the chief on his 
brave companions, have been supposed, by an 
ingenious writcr, to contain the first rudiments 
of the fiefs, distributed, after the conquest of the 
Roman provinces, by the barbarian lords 
among their vassals, with a simiJar duty of 


homage and military service. These conditions 
are, however, very repugnant to the maxims of 
the ancient Germans, who delighted in mutual 
presents; but without either imposing, or ac- 
cepting, the weight of obligations.’ 

“In the days of chivalry, or more properly of 
romance, all the men were brave, and all the 
women were chaste; and notwithstanding the 
latter of these virtues is acquired and preserved 
with much more difficulty than the former, it is 
ascribed, almost without exception, to the wives 
of the ancient Germans. Polygamy was not in 
use, except among the princes, and among 
them only for the sake of multiplying their alli- 
ances. Divorces were prohibited by manners 
rather than by laws. Adulteries were punished 
as rare and inexpiable crimes; nor was seduc- 
tion justified by example and fashion.*4 We may 
easily discover that Tacitus indulges an honest 
pleasure in the contrast of barbarian virtue with 
the dissolute conduct of the Roman ladies; yet 
there are some striking circumstances that give 
an air of truth, or at least of probability, to the 
conjugal faith and chastity of the Germans, 

Although the progress of civilisation has un- 
doubtedly contributed to assuage the fiercer 
passions of huinan nature, it seems to have been 
less favourable to the virtue of chastity, whose 
most dangerous enemy is the softness of the 
mind. The refinements of life corrupt while 
they polish the intercourse of the sexes. The 
gross appctite of love becomes most dangerous 
when it is elevated, or rather, indeed, disguised 
by sentimental passion. The clegance of dress, 
of motion, and of manners gives a lustre to 
beauty, and inflames the senses through the im- 
agination, Luxurious entertainments, midnight 
dances, and licentious spectacles, present at 
once temptations and opportunity to female frail- 
ty.°® From such dangers the unpolished wives 
of the barbarians were secured by poverty, sol- 
itude, and the painful cares of a domestic life. 
The German huts, open on every side to the eye 
of indiscretion or jealousy, were a better safe- 
guard of conjugal fidelity than the walls, the 
bolts, and the eunuchs of a Persian harem. To 
this reason, another may be added of a more 
honourable nature, The Germans treated their 
women with esteem and confidence, consulted 
them on every occasion of importance, and 
fondly believed that in their breasts resided a 
sanctity and wisdom more than human. Some 
of these interpreters of fate, such as Velleda, in 
the Batavian war, governed, in the name of the 
deity, the fiercest nations of Germany.: The 
rest of the sex, without being adored as goddess- 
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es, were respected as the free and equal com- 
panions of soldiers; associated even by the mar- 
riage ceremony to a life of toil, of danger, and 
of glory.*’ In their great invasions, the camps of 
the barbarians were filled with a multitude of 
women, who remained firin and undaunted a- 
midst the sound of arms, the various forms of 
destruction, and the honourable wounds of their 
sons and husbands.* Fainting armies of Ger- 
mans have more than once been driven back 
upon the enemy by the generous despair of the 
women who dreaded death much less than ser- 
vitude. If the day was irrecoverably lost, they 
well knew how to deliver themselves and their 
children, with their own hands, from an insult- 
ing victor." Heroines of such a cast may claim 
our admiration; but they were most assuredly 
neither lovely, nor very susceptible of love. 
Whilst they atlected to emulate the stern virtues 
of man, they must have resigned that attractive 
softness in which principally consists the charm 
of zoman. Conscious pride taught the German 
females to suppress + ‘erv tender emotion that 
stood in competition with honour, and the first 
honour of the sex has ever been that of chastity. 
The sentiments and conduct of these high- 
spirited matrons may, at once, be considered as 
a cause, as an effect, and as a proof of the gen- 
eral character of the nation. Female courage, 
however it may be raised by fanaticism, or con- 
firmed by habit, can be only a faint and im- 
perfect imitation of the manly valour that dis- 
tinguishes the age or country in which it may 
be found. 

The religious system of the Germans (if the 
wild opinions of savages can deserve that name) 
was dictated by their wants, their fears, and 
their ignorance.®° They adored the great visible 
objects and agents of nature, the Sun and the 
Moon, the Fire and the Earth; together with 
those imaginary deities, who were supposed to 
preside over the most important occupations of 
human life. They were persuaded that, by some 
ridiculous arts of divination, they could dis- 
cover the will of the superior beings, and that 
human sacrifices were the most precious and 
acceptable offering to their altars. Some ap- 
plause has been hastily bestowed on the sub- 
lime notion, entertained by that people, of the 
Deity, whom they neither confined within the 
walls of a temple, nor represented by any hu- 
man figure; but when we recollect that the 
Germans were unskilled in architecture, and 
totally unacquainted with the art of sculpture, 
we shall readily assign the true reason of a 
scruple which arose not so much from a superi- 


ority of reason as from a want of ingenuity. The 
only temples in Germany were dark and an- 
cient groves, consecrated by the reverence of 
succeeding generations. Their secret gloom, the 
imagined residence of an invisible power, by 
presenting no distinct object of fear or worship, 
impressed the mind with a still deeper sense of 
religious horror ;* and the priests, rude and il- 
literate as they were, had been taught by ex- 
perience the use of every artifice that could pre- 
serve and fortify impressions so well suited to 
their own interest. 

The same ignorance, which renders barba- 
rians incapable of conceiving or embracing the 
useful restraints of laws, exposes them naked 
and unarmed to the blind terrors of supersti- 
tion. The German priests, improving this fa- 
vourable temper of their countrymen, had as- 
sumed a jurisdiction, even in temporal con- 
cerns, Which the magistrate could not venture 
to exercise; and the haughty warrior patiently 
subrnitted to the lash of correction, when it was 
inflicted, not by any human power, but by the 
immediate order of the god of war.® The de- 
fects of civil policy were sometimes supplied by 
the interposition of ecclesiastical authority. The 
latter was constantly exerted to maintain silence 
and decency in the popular assemblies; and was 
sometimes extended to a more enlarged con- 
cern for the national welfare. A solemn proces- 
sion was occasionally celebrated in the present 
countries of Mecklenburgh and Pomerania. 
The unknown symbol of the Earth, covered with 
a thick veil. was placed on a carriage drawn by 
cows; and in this manner the goddess, whose 
common residence was in the isle of Rugen, 
visited several adjacent tribes of her worship- 
pers. During her progress the sound of war was 
hushed, quarrels were suspended, arms laid 
aside, and the restless Germans had an oppor- 
tunity of tasting the blessings of peace and har- 
mony. ® ‘The truce of God, so often and so ineffec- 
tually proclaimed by the clergy of the eleventh 
century, was an obvious imitation of this an- 
cient custom. * 

But the influence of religion was far more 
powerful to inflame than to moderate the fierce 
passions of the Germans. Interest and fanati- 
cism often prompted its ministers to sanctify the 
most daring and the most unjust enterprises, by 
the approbation of Heaven, and full assurances 
of success. The consecrated standards, long re- 
vered in the groves of superstition, were placed 
in the front of the battle ;°° and the hostile army 
was devoted with dire execrations to the guds 
of war and of thunder.® In the faith of soldiers 
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(and such were the Germans) cowardice is the 
most unpardonable of sins. A brave man was 
the worthy favourite of their martial deities; the 
wretch, who had lost his shield, was alike ban- 
ished from the religious and civil assemblies of 
his countrymen. Some tribes of the north seem 
to have embraced the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion,® others imagined a gross paradise of im- 
mortal drunkenness. All agreed that a life 
spent in arms, and a glorious death in baitle, 
were the best preparations for a happy futurity 
either in this or in another world. 

The immortality so vainly promised by the 
priests was in some degree conferred by the 
bards. That singular order of men has most de- 
servedly attracted the notice of all who have 
attempted to investigate the antiquities of the 
Celts, the Scandinavians, and the Germans. 
Their genius and character, as well as the rever- 
ence paid to that important office, have been 
sufficiently illustrated. But we cannot so easily 
express, or even conccive, the enthusiasm of 
arms and glory, which they kindled in the 
breast of their audience. Among a polished peo- 
ple, a taste for poetry is rather an amusement of 
the fancy than a passion of the soul. And vet, 
when in calm retirement we peruse the combats 
described by Homer or ‘Tasso, we are insensibly 
seduced by the fiction, and feel a momentary 
glow of martial ardour. But how faint, how cold 
is the sensation which a peaceful mind can re- 
ceive from solitary study! It was in the hour of 
battle, or in the feast of victory, that the bards 
celebrated the glory of heroes of ancient days, 
the ancestors of those warlike chieftains who 
listened with transport to their artless but 
animated strains. ‘he view of arms and of 
danger heightened the effect of the military 
song; and the passions which it tended to ex- 
cite, the desire of fame and the contempt of 
death, were the habitual sentiments of a Ger- 
man mind.® 

Such was the situation, and such were the 
manners, of the ancient Gerinans. Their cli- 
matec, their want of learning, of arts, and of 
laws, their notions of honour, of gallantry, and 
of religion, their sense of freedom, impatience 
of peace, and thirst of enterprise, all contributed 
to form a people of military heroes. And yet we 
find that, during more than two hundred and 
fifty ycars that elapsed from the defeat of Varus 
to the reign of Decius, these formidable barbar- 
ians made few considerable attempts, and not 
any material impression on the luxurious and 
enslaved provinces of the empire. Their progress 
was checked by their want of arms and disci- 


pline, and their fury was diverted by the intes- 
tine divisions of ancient Germany. 

I. It has been observed, with ingenuity, and 
not without truth, that the command of iron 
soon gives a nation the command of gold. But 
the rude tribes of Germany, alike destitute of 
both those valuable metals, were reduced slowly 
to acquire, by their unassisted strength, the pos- 
session of the one as well as the other. The face 
of a German army displayed their poverty of 
iron. Swords, and the longer kind of lances, 
they could scldom use. Their framee (as they 
called them in their own language) were long 
spears headed with a sharp but narrow iron 
point, and which, as occasion required, they 
cither darted from a distance or pushed in close 
onset. With this spear, and with a shield, their 
cavalry was contented. A multitude of darts, 
scattered’® with incredible force, were an addi- 
tional resource of the infantry. ‘Vheir military 
dress, when they wore any, was nothing more 
than a louse mantle. A variety of colours was 
the only ornament of their wooden or osier 
shields. Few of the chiefs were distinguished by 
cuirasscs, scarce any by helmets. Though the 
horses uf Germany were neither beautiful. swift, 
nor practised in the skilful evolutions of the 
Roman manege, several of the nations obtained 
renown by their cavalry; but, in general, the 
principal strength of the Germans consisted in 
their infantry,” which was drawn up in several 
deep columns, according to the distinction of 
tribes and families. Impatient of fatigue or de- 
lay, these half-armed warriors rushed to battle 
with dissonant shouts and disordered ranks; 
and sometimes, by the effort of native valour, 
prevailed over the constrained and more artifi- 
cial bravery of the Roman mercenaries. But as 
the barbarians poured forth their whole souls 
on the first onset, they knew not how to rally 
or to retire. A repulse was a sure defeat; and a 
defeat was most commonly total destruction. 
When we recollect the complete armour of the 
Ronan soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evo- 
lutions, fortified camps, and military engines, it 
appears a just matter of surprise how the naked 
and unassisted valour of the barbarians could 
dare to encounter in the field the strength of the 
legions, and the various troops of the auxiliaries 
which seconded their operations. The contest 
was tuo uncqual, till the introduction of luxury 
had cnervated the vigour, and a spirit of dis- 
obedience and sedition had relaxed the disci- 
pline, o; the Roman armies. The introduction 
of barbarian auxiliaries into those armics was a 
measure attended with very obvious dangers, as 
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it might gradually instruct the Germans in the 
arts of war and of policy. Although they were 
admitted in small numbers and with the strict- 
est precaution, the example of Civilis was prop- 
er to convince the Romans that the danger 
was not imaginary, and that their precautions 
were not always sufficient.” During the civil 
wars that followed the death of Nero, that artful 
and intrepid Batavian, whom his enemies con- 
descended to compare with Hannibal and Ser- 
torius,’? formed a great design of freedom and 
ambition. Eight Batavian cohorts, renowned in 
the wars of Britain and Italy, repaired to his 
standard. He introduced an army of Gerinans 
into Gaul, prevailed on the powerful cities of 
Treves and Langres to embrace his cause, de- 
feated the legions, destroyed their fortified 
cainps, and employed against the Romans the 
military knowledge which he had acquired in 
their service. When at length, after an obstinate 
struggle, he yielded to the power of the empire, 
Civilis secured himself and his country by an 
honourable treaty Tt. Batavians still continued 
to occupy the islands of the Rhinc,’* the allics 
not the servants of the Roman monarchy. 

II. The strength of ancient Germany ap- 
pears formidable when we consider the effects 
that might have been produced by its united 
elfort. The wide extent of country might very 
possibly contain a million of warriors, as all who 
were of age to bear arms were of a temper to 
use them. But this fierce multitude, incapable 
of concerting or executing any plan of national 
greatness, was agitated by various and often 
hostile intentions. Germany was divided into 
more than forty independent states; and even 
in each state the union of the several tribes was 
extremely loose and precarious. ‘The barbarians 
were casily provoked; they knew not how to 
forgive an injury, much less an insult; their re- 
sentinents were bloody and implacable. ‘The 
casual disputes that so frequently happened in 
their tumultuous parties of hunting or drinking 
were sufficient to inflame the minds of whole 
nations; the private feud of any considerable 
chieftains diffused itself among their followers 
and allies. To chastise the insolent, or to plun- 
der the defenceless, were alike causes of war. 
The most formidable states of Germany affected 
to encompass their territories with a wide fron- 
tier `f solitude and devastation. The awful dis- 
tance preserved by their neighbours attested 
the terror of their arms, and in some measure 
defended them from the danger of unexpected 
incursions.?® 

“The Bructeri (it is Tacitus who now speaks) 


were totally exterminated by the neighbouring 
tribes,’® provoked by their insolence, allured by 
the hopes of spoil, and perhaps inspired by the 
tutelar deities of the empire. Above sixty thou- 
sand barbarians were destroyed; not by the Ro- 
man arms, but in our sight, and for our enter- 
tainment. May the nations, enemies of Rome, 
ever preserve this enmity to each other! We 
have now attained the utmost verge of prosper- 
ity,” and have nothing left to demand of For- 
tune, except the discord of these barbarians.” ”8 
These sentiments, less worthy of the humanity 
than of the patriotism of Tacitus, express the in- 
variable maxims of the policy of his country- 
men. They deemed it a much safer expedient 
to divide than to combat the barbarians, from 
whose defeat they could derive neither honour 
nor advantage. The money and negotiations of 
Rome insinuated themselves into the heart of 
Germany; and evéry art of seduction was used 
with dignity to conciliate those nations whom 
their proximity to the Rhine or Danube might 
render the most useful friends as well as the 
most troublesome enemics. Chiefs of renown 
and power were flattered by the most trifling 
presents, which they received either as marks of 
distinction, or as the instruments of luxury. In 
civil dissensions, the weaker faction endeavour- 
ed to strengthen its interest by entering into 
secret connections with the governors of the 
frontier provinces. Every quarrcl among the 
Germans was fumented by the intrigues of 
Rome; and every plan of union and public 
good was defeated by the stronger bias of pri- 
vate jealousy and interest.” 

The general conspiracy which terrified the 
Romans under the reign of Marcus Antoninus 
comprehended almost all the nations of Ger- 
many, and even Sarmatia, from the mouth of 
the Rhine to that of the Danube.*® It is impos- 
sible for us to determine whether this hasty con- 
federation was formined by necessity, by reason, 
or by passion; but we may rest assured that the 
barbarians were neither allured by the indo- 
lence, nor provoked by the ambition, of the Ro- 
man monarch. ‘This dangerous invasion re- 
quired all the firmness and vigilance of Marcus. 
He fixed generals of ability in the several sta- 
tions of attack, and assumed in person the con- 
duct of the most important province on the U'p- 
per Danube. After a long and doubtful conflict, 
the spirit of the barbarians was subdued. The 
Quadi and the Marcomanni,"' who had taken 
the lead in the war, were the most severely pun- 
ished in its catastrophe. They were commanded 
to retire five miles® from their own banks of the 
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Danube, and to deliver up the flower of the 
youth, who were immediately sent into Britain, 
a remote island, where they might be secure as 
hostages, and useful as soldiers.*® On the fre- 
quent rebellions of the Quadi and Marcomanni, 
the irritated emperor resolved to reduce their 
country into the form of a province. His designs 
were disappointed by death. This formidable 
league, however, the only one that appears in 
the two first centuries of the Imperial history, 
was entirely dissipated, without leaving any 
traces behind in Germany. 

In the course of this introductory chapter, we 
have confined ourselves to the genera! outlines 
of the manners of Germany, without attempt- 
ing to describe or to distinguish the various 
tribes which filled the great country in the time 
of Cesar, of Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. As the an- 
cient, or as new tribes successively present them- 
selves in the series of this history, we shall con- 
cisely mention their origin, their situation, and 
their particular character. Modern nations are 
fixed and permanent societies, connected among 
themselves by laws and government, bound to 
their native soil by arts and agriculture. The 
German tribes were voluntary and fluctuating 
associations of soldiers, almost of savages. The 
same territory often changed its inhabitants in 
the tide of conquest and emigration. The same 
communities, uniting in a plan of defence or in- 
vasion, bestowed a new title on their new con- 
federacy. The dissolution of an ancient confed- 
eracy restored to the independent tribes their 
peculiar but long-forgotten appcHation. A vic- 
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torious state often communicated its own name 
to a vanquished people. Sometimes crowds of 
volunteers flocked from all parts to the standard 
of a favourite leader; his camp became their 
country, and some circumstance of the enter- 
prise soon gave a common denomination to the 
mixed multitude. The distinctions of the fero- 
cious invaders were perpetually varied by them- 
selves, and confounded by the astonished sub- 
jects of the Roman empire.** 

Wars, and the administration of public affairs, 
are the principal subjects of history; but the 
number of persons interested in these busy 
scenes is very different according to the differ- 
ent condition of mankind. In great monarchies, 
millions of obedient subjects pursue their useful 
occupations in peace and obscurity The atten- 
tion of the writer, as well as of the reader, is 
solely confined to a court, a capital, a regular 
army, and the districts which happen to be the 
occasional scene of military operations. But a 
state of freedom and barbarism, the season of 
civil commotions, or the situation of petty re- 
publics,®> raises almost every member of the 
community into action, and consequently into 
notice. The irregular divisions, and the restless 
motions, of the people of Germany dazzle our 
imagination and scem to multiply their num- 
bers. The profuse enumeration of kings and war- 
riors of armies and nations inclinesas to forget 
that the same objects are continually repeated 
under a variety of appellations, and that the most 
splendid appellations have been frequently 
lavished on the most inconsiderable objects. 


CHAPTER X 


The Emperors Decius, Gallus, A©milianus, Valerian, and Gallienus. 


The general Irruption of the Barbarians. 


Philip to the death of the emperor Gal- 

lienus there elapsed (A.D. 248-268) twenty 
years of shame and misfortune. During shat 
calamitous period every instant of time was 
marked, every province of the Roman world 
was afflicted by barbarous invaders and military 
tyrants, and the ruined empire seemed to ap- 
proach the last and fatal moment of its dissolu- 
tion. The confusion of the times, and the scarcity 
of authentic memorials, oppose equal difficul- 
ties to the historian, who attempts to preserve a 
clear and unbroken thread of narration. Sur- 
rounded with imperfect fragments, always con- 
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cise, often obscure, and sometimes contradic- 
tory, he is reduced to collect, to compare, and to 
conjecture: and though he ought never to place 
his conjectures in the rank of facts, yet the 
knowledge of human nature, and of the sure 
operation of its fierce and unrestrained passions, 
might, on some occasions, supply the want of 
historical materials. 

There is not, for instance, any difficulty in 
conceiving that the successive murders of so 
many emperors had loosened all the ties of alle- 
giance between the prince and people; that all 
the generals of Philip were disposed to imitate 
the example of their master; and that the ca- 
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price of armies, long since habituated to fre- 
quent and violent revolutions, might any day 
raise to the throne the most obscure of their 
fellow-soldiers. History can only add that the 
rebellion against the emperor Philip broke out 
in the summer of the year two hundred and 
forty-nine, among the legions of Mzsia; and 
that a subaltern officer,' named Marinus, was 
the object of their seditious choice. Philip was 
alarmed. He dreaded lest the treason of the 
M@ersian army should prove the first spark of a 
general conflagration. Distracted with the con- 
sciousness of his guilt and of his danger, he com- 
municated the intelligence to the senate. A 
glooiny silence prevailed, the effect of fear, and 
perhaps of disaffection: till at length Decius, 
one of the assembly, assuming a spirit worthy of 
his noble extraction, ventured to discover more 
intrepidity than the emperor seemed to possess. 
He treated the whole business with contempt, as 
a hasty and inconsiderate tumult, and Philip’s 
rival as a phantom of royalty, who in a very few 
days would be dest. eed by the same incon- 
stancy that had created him. The speedy com- 
pletion of the prophecy inspired Philip with a 
just esteem for so able a counsellor: and Decius 
appeared to him the only person capable of re- 
storing peace and discipline to an army whose 
tumultuous spirit did not immediately subside 
after the murder of Marinus. Decius who long 
resisted his own nomination, seems to have in- 
sinuated the danger of presenting a leader of 
merit to the angry and apprehensive minds of 
the soldiers; and his prediction was again con- 
firined by the event. The legion of Misia forced 
their judge to become (A.D. 249) their accon- 
plice. They left him only the alternative of death 
or the purple. His subsequent conduct, after 
that decisive measure, was unavoidable. He 
conducted or followed his army to the confines 
of Italy, whither Philip, collecting all his force 
to repel the formidable competitor whom he 
had raised up, advanced to meet him. The Im- 
perial troops were superior in number; but the 
rebels formed an ariny of veterans, commanded 
by an able and experienced leader.? Philip was 
cither killed in the battle or put to death a few 
days afterwards at Verona. His son and associ- 
ate in the cmpire was massacred at Rome by 
the Prictorian guards; and the victorious De- 
cius with more favourable circumstances than 
the ambition of that age can usually plead, was 
universally acknowledged by the senate and 
provinces. It is reported that, immediately after 
his reluctant acceptance of the title of Augustus, 
he had assured Philip, by a private message, of 


his innocence and loyalty, solemnly protesting 
that, on his arrival in Italy, he would resign the 
imperial ornaments and return to the condition 
of an obedient subject. His professions might be 
sincere. But in the situation where fortune had 
placed him it was scarcely possible that he could 
cither forgive or be forgiven.? 

The emperor Decius had employed a few 
months in the works of peace and the adminis- 
tration of justice, when (A.p. 250) he was sum- 
moned to the banks of the Danube by the inva- 
sion of the Gorus. This is the first considerable 
occasion in which history mentions that great 
people, who afterwards broke the Roman pow- 
er, sacked the Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy. So memorable was the part 
which they acted in the subversion of the West- 
ern empire that the name of Gorus is frequently 
but improperly used as a general appellation of 
rude and warlike barbarism. 

In the beginning of the sixth century, and 
after the conquest of Italy, the Goths, in posses- 
sion of present greatness, very naturally indulged 
themselves in the prospect of past and of future 
glory. They wished to preserve the memory of 
their ancestors, and to transmit to posterity their 
own achievements. The principal minister of 
the court of Ravenna, the learned Cassiodorus, 
gratified the inclination of the conquerors in a 
Gothic history, which consisted of twelve books, 
now reduced to the imperfect abridgment of 
Jornandes.* These writers passed with the most 
artful conciseness over the misfortunes of the 
nation, celebrated its successful valour, and 
adorned the triumph with many Asiatic trophies 
that more properly belonged to the people of 
Scythia. On the faith of ancient songs, the un- 
certain, but the only, memorials of barbarians, 
they deduced the first origin of the Goths from 
the vast island, or peninsula, of Scandinavia.‘ 
That extreme country of the north was not un- 
known to the conquerors of Italy: the ties of 
ancient consanguinity had been strengthened 
by recent offices of friendship; and a Scandina- 
vian king had cheerfully abdicated his savage 
greatness that he might pass the remainder of 
his clays in the peaceful and polished court of 
Ravenna.® Many vestiges, which cannot be as- 
cribed to the arts of popular vanity, attest the 
ancient residence of the Goths in the countries 
beyond the Baltic. From the time of the geog- 
rapher Ptolemy, the southern part of Sweden 
scems to have continued in the possession of the 
less enterprising remnant of the nation, and a 
large territory is even at present divided into 
east and west Gothland. During the middle ages 
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(from the ninth to the twelfth century), whilst 
Christianity was advancing with a slow progress 
into the north, the Goths and the Swedes com- 
posed two distinct and sometimes hostile mem- 
bers of the same monarchy.” The latter of these 
two names has prevailed without extinguishing 
the former. The Swedes, who might well be sat- 
isfied with their own fame in arms, have in every 
age claimed the kindred glory of the Goths. In 
a moment of discontent against the court of 
Rome, Charles the Twelfth insinuated that his 
victorious troops were not degenerated from 
their brave ancestors who had already subdued 
the mistress of the world.® 

Till the end of the eleventh century, a cele- 
brated temple subsisted at Upsal, the most con- 
siderable town of the Swedes and Goths. It was 
enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians 
had acquired in their piratical adventures, and 
sanctified by the uncouth representations of the 
three principal deities, the god of war, the god- 
dess of generation, and the god of thunder. In 
the general festival that was solemnised every 
ninth year, nine animals of every species (with- 
out excepting the human) were sacrificed. and 
their bleeding bodies suspended in the sacred 
grove adjacent to the temple.’ The only traces 
that now subsist of this barbaric superstition are 
contained in the Edda, a system of mythology 
compiled in Iceland about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and studied by the learned of Denmark 
and Sweden as the most valuable remains of 
their ancient traditions. 

Notwithstanding the mysterious obscurity of 
the Edda, we can easily distinguish two persons 
confounded under the name of Odin, the god of 
war, and the great legislator of Scandinavia. 
The latter, the Mahomet of the north, instituted 
a religion adapted to the climate and to the 
people. Numerous tribes on cither side of the 
Baltic were subducd by the invincible valour of 
Odin, by his persuasive eloquence, and by the 
fame, which he acquired, of a most skilful nagi- 
cian. The faith that he had propagated during 
a long and prosperous life he confirmed by a 
voluntary death. Apprehensive of the ignomini- 
ous approach of disease and infirmity, he re- 
solved to expire as became a warrior. In a sol- 
emn assembly of the Swedes and Goths, he 
wounded himself in nine mortal places, hasten- 
ing away (as he asserted with his dying voice) 
to prepare the feast of heroes in the palace of 
the god of war.!® 

The native and proper habitation of Odin is 
distinguished by the appellation of As-gard. The 
happy resemblance of that name with As-burg, 


or As-of" words of a similar signification, has 
given rise to an historical system of so pleasing 
a contexture that we could almost wish to per- 
suade ourselves of its truth. It is supposed that 
Odin was the chief of a tribe of barbarians which 
dwelt on the banks of the lake Mzetois, till the 
fall of Mithridates and the arms of Pompey men- 
aced the north with servitude. That Odin, yield- 
ing with indignant fury to a power which he was 
unable to resist, conducted his tribe from the 
frontiers of the Asiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, 
with the great design of forming, in that inac- 
cessible retreat of freedom, a religion and a 
people which, in some remote age, might be 
subservient to his immortal revenge; when his 
invincible Goths, armed with martial fanati- 
cism, should issue in numerous swarms from the 
neighbourhood of the Polar circle, to chastise 
the oppressors of mankind." 

If so many successive generations of Goths 
were capable of preserving a faint tradition of 
their Scandinavian origin, we must not expect, 
from such unlettered barbarians, any distinct 
account of the time and circumstances of their 
emigration. ‘To cross the Baltic was an easy and 
natural attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden 
were masters of a sufficient number of large ves- 
sels, with oars,!? and the distance is little more 
than one hundred miles from Carlscrona to the 
nearest ports of Pomerania and Prussia. Here, 
at length, we land on firm and historic ground. 
At least as carly as the Christian era,'* and as 


* late as the age of the Antonines,!* the Goths were 


established towards the mouth of the Vistula, 
and in that fertile province where the commer- 
cial cities of Thorn, Elbing, Koningsberg, and 
Dantzic were long afterwards founded.'® West- 
ward of the Goths, the numerous tribes of the 
Vandals were spread along the banks of the 
Oder, and the sea-coast of Pomerania and Meck- 
lenburg. A striking resemblance of manners, 
complexion, religion, and language, secmed to 
indicate that the Vandals and the Goths were 
originally one great people.” The latter appear 
to have been subdivided into Ostrogoths, Visi- 
goths, and Gepidæ.!! The distinction among the 
Vandals was more strongly marked by the inde- 
pendent names of Heruli, Burgundjans, Lom- 
bards, and a varicty of other petty states, many 
of which, in a future age, expanded themselves 
into powerful monarchies. 

In the age of the Antonines, the Goths were 
still seated in Prussia. About the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus, the Roman province of Dacia 
had alrezdy experienced their proximity by fre- 
quent and destructive inroads." In this interval, 
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therefore, of about seventy years, we must place 
the second migration of the Goths from the Bal- 
tic to the Euxine; but the cause that produced 
it lies concealed among the various motives 
which actuate the conduct of unsettled barbari- 
ans. Either a pestilence or a famine, a victory or 
a defeat, an oracle of the gods or the cloquence 
of a daring leader, were sufficient to impel the 
Gothic arms on the milder climates of the south. 
Besides the influence of a martial religion, the 
numbers and spirit of the Goths were equal to 
the most dangerous adventures. The use of round 
bucklers and short swords rendered them formi- 
dable in a.close engagement; the manly obedi- 
ence which they yielded to hereditary kings 
gave uncommon union and stability to their 
councils;?° and the renowned Amala, the hero 
of that age, and the tenth ancestor of T'heodoric, 
king of Italy, enforced, by the ascendant of per- 
sonal merit, the prerogative of his birth, which 
he derived froin the Anses, or demigods of the 
Gothic nation.”! 

The fame of a great enterprise excited the 
bravest warriors from all the Vandalic states of 
Germany, many of whom are seen a few years 
afterwards combating under the common stand- 
ard of the Goths.”* The first motions of the emi- 
grants carried them to the banks of the Prypec, 
a river universally conceived by the ancients to 
be the southern branch of the Borysthenes.” 
The windings of that great stream through the 
plains of Poland and Russia gave a direction to 
their line of march, and a constant supply of 
fresh water and pasturage to their numerous 
herds of cattle. They followed the unknown 
course of the river, confident in their valour, 
and carcless of whatever power might oppose 
their progress. The Bastarna and the Venedi 
were the first who presented themselves; and the 
flower of their youth, cither from choice or com- 
pulsion, increased the Gothic army. ‘The Bas- 
tarnæ dwelt on the northern side of the Car- 
pathian mountains; the imimense tract of land 
that separated the Bastarne from the savages of 
Finland was possessed, or rather wasted, by the 
Venedi;4 we have some reason to believe that 
the first of these nations, which distinguished it- 
self in the Macedonian war, and was after- 
wards divided into the formidable tribes of the 
Peucini, the Borani, the Carpi, etc., derived its 
origin from the Germans. With better author- 
ity, a Sarmatian extraction may be assigned to 
the Vencdi, who rendered themselves so famous 
in the middle ages.** But the confusion of blood 
and manners on that doubtful frontier often 
perplexed the most accurate observers.’ As the 


Goths advanced near the Euxine Sea, they en- 
countered a purer race of Sarmatians, the Jazy- 
ges, the Alani, and the Roxolani; and they were 
probably the first Germans who saw the mouth 
of the Borysthenes and of the Tanais. If we in- 
quire into the characteristic marks of the people 
of Germany and of Sarmatia, we shall discover 
that those two great portions of human kind 
were principally distinguished by fixed huts or 
movable tents, by a close dress of flowing gar- 
ments, by the marriage of one or of several 
wives, by a military force consisting, for the 
most part, either of infantry or cavalry; and 
above all by the use of the Teutonic or of the 
Sclavonian language the last of which has been 
diffused by conquest from the confines of Italy 
to the neighbourhood of Japan. 

The Goths were now in possession of the 
Ukraine, a country of considerable extent and 
uncommon fertility, intersected with navigable 
rivers, which, from either side, discharge them- 
selves into the Borysthenes; and interspersed 
with large and lofty forests of oaks. The plenty 
of game and fish, the innumerable bec-hives, 
deposited in the hollows of old trees. and in the 
cavities of rocks, and forming, even in that rude 
age, a Valuable branch of commerce, the size of 
the cattle, the temperature of the air, the apt- 
ness of the soil for every species of grain, and the 
luxuriancy of the vegetation, all displayed the 
liberality of Nature, and tempted the industry 
of man.” But the Goths withstood all these 
temptations, and still adhered to a life of idle- 
ness, of poverty, and of rapine. 

The Scythian hordes, which, towards the east, 
bordered on the new settlements of the Goths, 
presented nothing to their arms cacept the 
doubtful chance of an unprofitable victory. But 
the prospect of the Roman territories was far 
more alluring; and the fields of Dacia were cov- 
ered with rich harvests, sown by the hands of an 
industrious, and exposed to be gathered by those 
of a warlike, people. lt is probable that the con- 
quests of Trajan maintained by his successors, 
less for any real advantage than for ideal dig- 
nity, had contributed to weaken the empire on 
that side. The new and unsettled province of 
Dacia was neither strong enough to resist, nor 
rich enough to satiate, the rapaciousness of the 
barbarians. As long as the remote banks of the 
Dniester were considered as the boundary of 
the Roman power, the fortifications of the Lower 
Danube were more carelessly guarded, and the 
inhabitants of Mirsia lived in supine security, 
fondly conceiving themselves at an inaccessible 
distance from any barbarian invaders. The ir- 
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ruptions of the Goths, under the reign of Philip, 
fatally convinced them of their mistake. The 
king, or leader, of that fierce nation traversed 
with contempt the province of Dacia, and passed 
both the Dniester and the Danube without en- 
countering any opposition capable of retarding 
his progress. The relaxed discipline of the Ro- 
man troops betrayed the most important posts 
where they were stationed, and the fear of de- 
served punishment induced great numbers of 
them to enlist under the Gothic standard. The 
various multitude of barbarians appeared, at 
length, under the walls of Marcianopolis, a city 
built by Trajan in honour of his sister, and at 
that time the capital of the second Massia.”® The 
inhabitants consented to ransom their lives and 
property by the payment of a large sum of 
money, and the invaders retreated back into 
their deserts, animated, rather than satisfied, 
with the first success of their arms against an 
opulent but feeble country. Intelligence was 
soon transmitted to the emperor Decius that 
Cniva, king of the Goths, had passed the Dan- 
ube a second time, with more considerable 
forces; that his numerous detachments scattered 
devastation over the province of Mzesia, whilst 
the main body of the army, consisting of seventy 
thousand Germans and Sarmatians, a force 
equal to the most daring achievements, required 
the presence of the Roman monarch, and the 
exertion of his military power. 

Decius found (a.D. 250) the Goths engaged 


before Nicopolis, on the Jatrus, one of the many” 


monuments of Trajan’s victoricy*° On his ap- 
proach they raised the siege, but with a design 
only of marching away to a conquest of greater 
importance, the siege of Philippopolis, a city of 
Thrace, founded by the father of Alexander, 
near the foot of mount Hamus.*! Decius fol- 
lowed them through a difficult country, and by 
forced marches; but when he imagined himself 
at a considerable distance from the rear of the 
Goths, Cniva turned with rapid fury on his pur- 
suers. The camp of the Romans was surprised 
and pillaged, and, for the first time, their em- 
peror fled in disorder before a troop of half- 
armed barbarians. After a long resistance, Phi- 
lippopolis, destitute of succour, was taken by 
storm. A hundred thousand persons are reported 
to have been massacred in the sack of that great 
city. Many prisoners of consequence became a 
valuable accession to the spoil; and Priscus, a 
brother of the late emperor Philip, blushed not 
to assume the purple under the protection of the 
barbarous enemies of Rome.®* The time, how- 
ever, consumed in that tedious siege enabled 
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Decius to revive the courage, restore the disci- 
pline, and recruit the numbers of his troops. He 
intercepted several parties of Carpi, and other 
Germans, who were hastening to share the vic- 
tory of their countrymen,*4 intrusted the passes 
of the mountains to officers of approved valour 
and fidelity;*® repaired and strengthened the 
fortifications of the Danube, and exerted his ut- 
most vigilance to oppose either the progress or 
the retreat of the Goths. Encouraged by the re- 
turn of fortune, he anxiously waited for an op- 
portunity to retrieve, by a great and decisive 
blow, his own glory and that of the Roman 
arms.36 

At the same time when Decius was struggling 
with the violence of the tempest, his mind, calm 
and deliberate amidst the tumult of war, inves- 
tigated the more general causes that, since the 
ape of the Antonines, had so impetuously urged 
the decline of the Roman greatness. He soon 
discovered that it was impossible to replace that 
greatness on a permanent basis without restor- 
ing public virtue, ancient principles and man- 
ners, and the oppressed majesty ot the laws. ‘To 
execute this noble but arduous design, he first 
resolved to revive the obsolete office of censor; 
an office which, as long as it had subsisted in its 
pristine integrity, had so much contributed to 
the perpetuity of the state, till it was usurped 
and gradually neglected by the Gæsars.”™ Con- 
scious that the favour of the sovereign may con- 
fer power, but that the esteem of the people can 
alone bestow authority, he submitted the choice 
of the censor to the unbiassed voice of the sen- 
ate. By their unanimous votes, or rather accla- 
mations, Valerian, who was afterwards cm- 
peror, and who then served with distinction in 
the army of Decius, was (a.D. 251, 27 Oct.) de- 
clared the most worthy of that exalted honour. 
As soon as the decree of the senate was trans- 
mitted to the empcror, he assembled a great 
council in his camp, and, before the investiture 
of the censor elect, he apprised him of the diffi- 
culty and importance of his great office. “Happy 
Valerian,” said the prince to his distinguished 
subject, “happy in the general approbation of 
the senate and of the Roman republic! Accept 
the censorship of mankind; and judge of our 
manners. You will select those who deserve to 
continue members of the senate; you will re- 
store the equestrian order to its ancient splen- 
dour; you will improve the revenue, yet moder- 
ate the public burdens. You will distinguish 
into regular classes the various and infinite mul- 
titude of citizens, and accurately review the 
military strength, the wealth, the virtue, and 
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the resources of Rome. Your decisions shall ob- 
tain the force of laws. The army, the palace, the 
ministers of justice, and the great officers of the 
empire, are all subject to your tribunal. None 
are exempted, excepting only the ordinary con- 
suls,® the prefect of the city, the king of the 
sacrifices, and (as long as she preserves her chas- 
tity inviolate) the eldest of the vestal virgins. 
Even these few, who may not dread the sever- 
ity, will anxiously solicit the esteem, of the Ro- 
man censor.’’4° 

A magistrate, invested with such extensive 
powers, would have appeared not so much the 
minister as the colleague of his sovereign.“ Va- 
lerian justly dreaded an elevation so full of envy 
and of suspicion. He modestly urged the alarm- 
ing greatness of the trust, his own insufficiency, 
and the incurable corruption of the times. He 
artfully insinuated that the office of censor was 
inseparable from the Imperial dignity, and that 
the feeble hands of a subject were unequal to 
the support of such an immense weight of cares 
and of power. The arvornaching event of war 
soon put an end to the prosecution of a project 
so specious but so impracticable; and whilst it 
preserved Valcrian from the danger, saved the 
emperor Decius from the disappointment which 
would most probably have attended it. A censor 
may maintain, he can never restore, the morals 
of a state. It is impossible for such a magistrate 
to exert his authority with benefit. or even with 
eflect, unless he is supported by a quick sense of 
honour and virtue in the minds of the people, 
by a decent reverence for the public opinion, 
and by a train of useful prejudices combating 
on the side of national manners. In a period 
when these principles are annihilated, the cen- 
sorial jurisdiction must either sink into empty 
pageantry, or be converted into a partial instru- 
ment of vexatious oppression.“ It was easicr to 
vanquish the Goths than to eradicate the public 
vices; yet even in the first of these enterprises 
Decius lost his army and his life. 

The Goths were now, on every side, sur- 
rounded and pursued by the Roman arms. The 
flower of their troops had perished in the long 
siege of Philippopolis, and the exhausted coun- 
try could no longer afford subsistence for the re- 
maining multitude of licentious barbarians. Re- 
duced to this extremity, the Goths would gladly 
have purchased, by the surrender of all their 
booty and prisoners, the permission of an undis- 
turbed retreat. But the emperor, confident of 
victory, and resolving, by the chastisement of 
these invaders, to strike a salutary terror into 
the nations of the North, refused to listen to any 
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terms of accommodation. The high-spirited bar- 
barians preferred death to slavery. An obscure 
town of Mæsia, called Forum Terebronii,“4 was 
the scene of the battle. The Gothic army was 
drawn up in three lincs, and, either from choice 
or accident, the front of the third line was cov- 
ered by a morass. In the beginning of the ac- 
tion, the son of Decius, a youth of the fairest 
hopes, and already associated to the honours of 
the purple, was slain by an arrow, in the sight 
of his afflicted father; who, summoning all his 
fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops that 
the loss of a single soldier was of little impor- 
tance to the republic.4 The conflict was ter- 
rible; it was the combat of despair against grief 
and rage. The first line of the Goths at length 
gave way in disorder; the second, advancing to 
sustain it, shared its fate; and the third only re- 
mained entire, prepared to dispute the passage 
of the morass, which was imprudently attempted 
by the presumption of the enemy. “Here the 
fortune of the day turned, and all things became 
adverse to the Romans: the place deep with 
ooze, sinking under those who stood, slippery to 
such as advanced; their armour heavy, the wa- 
ters deep; nor could they wicld, in that uneasy 
situation, their weighty javelins. The barbari- 
ans, on the contrary, were enured to encounters 
in the bogs, their persons tall, their spears long, 
such as could wound at a distance.’’** In the 
morass the Roman army. after an ineffectual 
struggle, was irrecoverably lost; nor could the 
body of the emperor ever be found.” Such was 
the fate of Decius, in the fiftieth year of his age; 
an accomplished prince, active in war, and af- 
fable in peace ;* who, together with his son, has 
deserved to be compared. both in life and death, 
with the brightest examples of ancient virtue. © 

This fatal blow humbled, for a very little 
time, the insolence of the legions. They appear 
to have patiently expected, and submussively 
obeyed, the decree of the senate, which regu- 
lated the succession to the throne. From a just 
regard for the memory of Decius, the Imperial 
title was (a.D. 251, Dec.) conferred on Hostili- 
anus, his only surviving son; but an equal rank, 
with more effectual power, was granted to Gal- 
lus, whose experience and ability seemed equal 
to the great trust of guardian to the young 
prince and the distressed empire.*? The first 
care of the new emperor was to deliver the Il- 
lyrian provinces from the intolerable weight of 
the victorious Goths. He (a.D. 252) consented 
to leave in their hands the rich fruits of their in- 
vasion, an immense booty, and, what was still 
more disgraceful, a great number of prisoners of 
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the highest merit and quality. He plentifully 
supplied their camp with every conveniency 
that could assuage their angry spirits, or facili- 
tate their so much wished-for departure; and he 
even promised to pay them annually a large 
sum of gold, on condition they should never 
afterwards infest the Roman territories by their 
incursions." 

In the age of the Scipios, the most opulent 
kings of the earth, who courted the protection 
of the victorious commonwealth, were gratified 
with such trifling presents as could only derive 
a value from the hand that bestowed them; an 
ivory chair, a coarse garment of purple, an in- 
considerable piece of plate, or a quantıty of cop- 
per coin.” After the wealth of nations had cen- 
tred in Rome, the emperors displayed their 
greatness, and even their policy, by the regular 
excercise of a steady and moderate liberality to- 
wards the allies of the state. They relieved the 
poverty of the barbarians, honoured their merit, 
and recompensed their fidelity. These volun- 
tary marks of bounty were understuod to flow 
not from the fears, but merely from the generos- 
ity or the gratitude of the Romans; and whilst 
presents and subsidies were liberally distributed 
among friends and suppliants, they were sternly 
refused to such as claimed them as a debt.** But 
this stipulation of an annual payment to a vic- 
torious enemy appeared without disguise in the 
light of an ignominious tribute; the minds of 
the Romans were not yet accustomed to accept 
such unequal laws from a tribe of barbarians; 
and the prince who by a necessary concession 
had probably saved his country, became the ob- 
ject of the general contempt and aversion. ‘The 
death of Hostilianus, though it happened in the 
midst of a raging pestilence, was interpreted as 
the personal crime of Gallus ;** and even the de- 
feat of the late emperor was ascribed by the 
voice of suspicion to the pertidious counsels of 
his hated successor.*> The tranquillity which 
the empire enjoyed during the first year of his 
administrationi? served rather to inflame than 
to appease the public discontent; and, as soon 
as the apprehensions of war were removed, the 
infamy of the peace was more deeply and more 
sensibly felt. 

But the Romans were irritated to a still higher 
degree when they discovered that they had not 
even secured their repose, though at the expense 
of their honour. The dangerous secret of the 
wealth and weakness of the empire had been re- 
vealed to the world. New swarms of barbarians, 
encouraged (A.D. 253) by the success, and not 
conceiving themselves bound by the obligation, 
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of their brethren, spread devastation through 
the Illyrian provinces, and terror as far as the 
gates of Rome. The defence of the monarchy, 
which seemed abandoned by the pusillanimous 
emperor, was assumed by Æmilianus, governor 
of Pannonia and Mæsia; who rallied the scat- 
tered forces, and revived the fainting spirits of 
the troops. The barbarians were unexpectedly 
attacked, routed, chased, and pursued beyond 
the Danube. The victorious leader distributed 
as a donative the money collected for the trib- 
ute, and the acclamations of the soldiers pro- 
claimed him emperor on the field of battle.®? 
Gallus, who, careless of the general welfare, in- 
dulged himself in the pleasures of Italy, was 
almost in the same instant informed of the suc- 
cess of the revolt and of the rapid approach of 
his aspiring lieutenant. He advanced to meet 
him as far as the plains of Spoleto. When the 
armies came in sight of each other, the soldiers 
of Gallus compared the ignominious conduct of 
their sovereign with the glory of his rival. ‘They 
admired the valour of A2milianus; they were 
attracted by his liberality, for he offered a con- 
siderable increase of pay to all deserters.** The 
murder of Gallus, and of his son Volusianus, 
put an end to the civil war; and the senate 
(A.D. 253, May) gave a legal sanction to the 
rights of conquest. The letters of Emilianus to 
that assembly displayed a mixture of modera- 
tion and vanity. He assured them that he should 
resign to their wisduin the civil administration; 
and, contenting himself with the quality of their 
general, would in a short time assert the glory 
of Rome, and deliver the empire from all the 
barbarians both of the North and of the East.” 
His pride was flattered by the applause of the 
senate; and medals are still extant representing 
him with the name and attmbutes of Hercules 
and Victor and of Mars the Avenger.®® 

If the new monarch possessed the abilities, he 
wanted the time necessary to fulfil these splen- 
did promises. Less than four months intervened 
between his victory and his fall. He had van- 
quished Gallus: he sunk under the weight of a 
competitor more formidable than Gallus. That 
unfortunate prince had sent Valerian, already 
distinguished by the honourable title of censor, 
to bring the legions of Gaul and Germany to his 
aid. Valerian executed that commission with 
zeal and fidelity; and as he arrived too late to 
save his sovereign, he resolved to revenge him. 
The troops of AEmilianus, who still lay encamped 
in the plains of Spolcto, were awed by the sanc- 
tity of his character, but much more by the supe- 
rior strength of his army; and as they were now 
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become as incapable of personal attachment as 
they had always been of constitutional prin- 
ciple, they (A.D. 253, Aug.) readily imbrued 
their hands in the blood of a prince who had so 
lately been the object of their partial choice. 
The guilt was theirs, but the advantage of it was 
Valerian’s; who obtained the possession of the 
throne by the means indeed of a civil war, but 
with a degree of innocence singular in that age 
of revolutions; since he owned neither gratitude 
nor allegiance to his predecessor whom he de- 
throned. 

Valerian was about sixty years of age®? when 
he was invested with the purple, not by the 
caprice of the populace, or the clamours of the 
army, but by the unanimous voice of the Roman 
world. In his gradual ascent through the hon- 
ours of the state, he had deserved the favour of 
virtuous princes, and had declared himself the 
enemy of tyrants.® His noble birth, his mild but 
unblemished manners, his learning, prudence, 
and experience, were revered by the senate and 
people; and if mankind (according to the obser- 
vation of an arric-.' writer) had been left at 
liberty to choose a master, their choice would 
most assuredly have fallen on Valerian.® Per- 
haps the inerit of this emperor was inadequate 
to his reputation; perhaps his abilities, or at 
least his spirit, were affected by the languor and 
coldness of old age. The consciousness of his de- 
cline engaged him to share the throne with a 
younger and more active associate :®* the emer- 
gency of the times demanded a general no less 
than a prince; and the experience of the Roman 
censor night have directed him where to bc- 
stow the Imperial purple, as the reward of inili- 
tary merit. But instead of making a judicious 
choice, which would have confirmed his reign 
and endeared his memory, Valerian, consulting 
only the dictates of affection or vanity, immedi- 
ately invested with the supreme honours his son 
Gallienus, a youth whose effeminate vices had 
been hitherto conccaled by the obscurity of a 
private station. The joint government of the 
father and the son subsisted about seven, and 
the sole administration of Gallienus continued 
about cight years (a.D. 253-268). But the whole 
period was one uninterrupted series of confusion 
and calamity. As the Roman empire was at the 
same time, and on every side, attacked by the 
blind fury of foreign invaders, and the wild am- 
bition of domestic usurpers, we shall consult 
order and perspicuity by pursuing not so much 
the doubtful arrangement of dates as the more 
natural distribution of subjccts. The most dan- 
gerous enemies of Rome, during the reigns of 
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Valcrian and Gallienus, were, 1. The Franks; 
2. The Alemanni; 3. The Goths; and 4. The 
Persians. Under these general appellations we 
may comprehend the adventures of less consid- 
erable tribes, whose obscure and uncouth names 
would only serve to oppress the memory and 
perplex the attention of the reader. 

I. As the posterity of the Franks compose one 
of the greatest and most enlightened nations of 
Europe, the powers of learning and ingenuity 
have been exhausted in the discovery of their 
unlettered ancestors. To the tales of credulity 
have succeeded the systems of fancy. Every pas- 
sage has been sifted, every spot has been sur- 
veycd, that might possibly reveal some faint 
traces of their origin. It has been supposed that 
Pannonia,® that Gaul, that the northern parts 
of Germany,® gave birth to that celebrated col- 
ony of warriors. At length the most rational 
critics, rejecting the fictitious emigrations of 
ideal conquerots, have acquiesced in a senti- 
ment whose simplicity persuades us of its truth.® 
They suppose that, about the year two hundred 
and forty,’° a new confederacy was formed un- 
der the name of Franks, by the old inhabitants 
of the Lower Rhine and the Weser. The present 
circle of Westphalia, the Landgraviate of Hesse, 
and the duchies of Brunswick and Luneburg, 
were the ancient scat of the Chauci, who, in 
their inaccessible morasses, defied the Roman 
arms ;” of the Cherusci, proud of the fame of 
Arminius; of the Catti, formidable by their firm 
and intrepid infantry ; and of several other tribes 
of inferior power and renown.” The love of lib- 
erty was the ruling passion of these Germans; 
the enjoyment of it their best treasure; the word 
that expressed that enjoyment the most pleasing 
to their ear. They deserved, they assumed, they 
maintained the honourable epithet of Franks or 
Freemen; which concealed, though it did not 
extinguish, the peculiar names of the several 
states of the confederacy.** Tacit consent, and 
mutual advantage, dictated the first laws of the 
union; it was gradually cemented by habit and 
experience. The league of the Franks may ad- 
mit of some comparison with the Helvetic body; 
in which every canton, retaining its independent 
sovereignty, consults with its brethren in the 
comunor cause, without acknowledging the au- 
thority of any supreme head or representative 
assembly.74 But the principle of the two confed- 
eracies were extremely different. A peace of two 
hundred years has rewarded the wise and honest 
policy of the Swiss. Aninconstant spirit, the thirst 
of rapine, and a disregard to the most solemn 
treaties, disgraced the character of the Franks. 
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The Romans had long experienced the dar- 
ing valour of the people of Lower Germany. 
The union of their strength threatened Gaul 
with a more formidable invasion, and required 
the presence of Gallienus, the heir and colleague 
of imperial power.” Whilst that prince, and his 
infant son Salonius, displayed, in the court of 
Treves, the majesty of the empire, its armies 
were ably conducted by their general Posthu- 
mus, who, though he afterwards betrayed the 
family of Valerian, was ever faithful for the 
great interest of the monarchy. The treacherous 
language of panegyrics and medals darkly an- 
nounces a long series of victories. ‘Trophies and 
titles attest (if such evidence can attest) the fame 
of Posthumus, who is repeatedly styled The 
Conqueror of the Germans, and the saviour of 
Gaul.7® 

But a single fact, the only one indeed of which 
we have any distinct knowledge, erases, in a 
great measure, these monuments of vanity and 
adulation. The Rhine, though dignified with 
the title of Safeguard of the provinces, was an 
imperfect barrier against the daring spirit of en- 
terprise with which the Franks were actuated. 
Their rapid devastations stretched irom the 
river to the foot of the Pyrenees: nor were they 
stopped by those mountains. Spain, which had 
never dreaded, was unable to resist, the inroads 
of the Germans. During twelve years, the great- 
est part of the reign of Gallienus, that opulent 
country was the theatre of unequal and destruc- 
tive hostilities. Tarragona, the flourishing capi- 
tal of a peaceful province, was sacked and al~ 
most destroyed,’’ and so late as the days of 
Orosius, who wrote in the fifth century, wretched 
cottages, scattered amidst the ruins of magnifi- 
cent cities, still recorded the rage of the barbari- 
ans.” When the exhausted country no longer 
supplied a variety of plunder, the Franks seized 
on some vessels in the ports of Spain,” and 
transported themselves into Mauritania. The 
distant province was astonished with the fury of 
these barbarians, who seemed to fall from a new 
world, as their name, manners, and complexion 
were equally unknown on the coast of Africa.*° 

II. In that part of Upper Saxony beyond the 
Elbe, which is at present called the Marquisate 
of Lusace, there existed, in ancient times, a 
sacred wood, the awful seat of the superstition 
of the Suevi. None were permitted to enter the 
holy precincts without confessing, by their ser- 
vile bonds and suppliant posture, the immediate 
presence of the sovereign Deity.*! Patriotism 
contributed as well as devotion to consecrate 
the Sonnenwald, or wood of the Semnones.® It 
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was universally believed that the nation had re- 
ceived its first existence on that sacred spot. At 
stated periods, the numerous tribes who gloried 
in the Suevic blood resorted thither by their 
ambassadors; and the memory of their common 
extraction was perpetuated by barbaric rites 
and human sacrifices. The wide extended name 
of Suevi filled the interior countries of Germany 
from the banks of the Oder to those of the Dan- 
ube. They were distinguished from the other 
Germans by their peculiar mode of dressing 
their long hair, which they gathered into a rude 
knot on the crown of the head; and they de- 
lighted in an ornament that showed their ranks 
more lofty and terrible in the eyes of the enemy.** 
Jealous as the Germans were of military re- 
nown, they all conlessed the superior valour of 
the Suevi; and the tribes of the Usipetes and 
Tencteri, who, with a vast army, encountered 
the dictator Cesar, declared that they esteemed 
it not a disgrace to have fled before a people to 
whose arms the immortal gods themselves were 
unequal. "4 

In the reign of the emperor Caracalla, an in- 
numerable swarm of Suevi appeared on the 
banks of the Mein, and in the neighbourhood of 
the Roman provinces, in quest cither of food, 
of plunder, or of glory.*® The hasty army of vol- 
unteers gradually coalesced into a great and 
permanent nation, and as it was composed from 
so many different tribes, assumed the name of 
Alemanni, or All-men; to denote at once their 
various lincage and their common bravery.*® 
The latter was soon felt by the Rotnans in many 
a hostile inroad. The Alemanni fought chiefly 
on horseback; but their cavalry was rendered 
still more formidable by a mixture of light in- 
fantry, selected from the bravest and most active 
of the youth, whom frequent exercise had en- 
ured to accompany the horsemen in the longest 
march, the most rapid charge, or the most pre- 
cipitate retreat.*7 

This warhke people of Germans had been 
astonished by the immense preparations of Al- 
exander Severus; they were dismayed by the 
arms of his successor, a barbarian equal in valour 
and fierceness to themselves. But still hovering 
on the frontiers of the empire, they increased 
the general disorder that ensued after the death 
of Decius. They inflicted severe wounds on the 
rich provinces of Gaul; they were the first who 
removed the veil that covered the feeble majesty 
of Italy. A numerous body of the Alemanni 
penetrated across the Danube, and through the 
Rheetian Alps, into the plains of Lombardy, ad- 
vanced as far as Ravenna, and displayed the 
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victorious banners of barbarians almost in sight 
of Rome.® The insult and the danger rekindled 
in the senate some sparks of their ancient virtue. 
Both the emperors were engaged in far distant 
wars, Valerian in the East and Gallienus on the 
Rhine. All the hopes and resources of the Ro- 
mans were in themselves. In this emergency, the 
senators resumed the defence of the republic, 
drew out the Pratorian guards, who had been 
left to garrison the capital, and filled up their 
numbers by enlisting into the public service the 
stoutest and most willing of the Plebeians. The 
Alemanni, astonished with the sudden appear- 
ance of an army more numerous than their own, 
retired into Germany laden with spoil; and 
thcir retreat was esteemed as a victory by the 
unwarlike Romans.® 

When Gallienus received the intelligence that 
his capital was delivered from the barbarians, 
he was much less delighted than alarmed with 
the courage of the senate, since it might one day 
prompt them to rescue the republic from domes- 
tic tyranny as well as from foreign invasion. His 
timid ingratitude v =° published to his subjects 
in an edict which prohibited the senators from 
exercising any military employment, and even 
from approaching the camps of the legions. But 
his fears were groundless. ‘The rich and luxuri- 
ous nobles, sinking into their natural character, 
accepted, as a favour, this disgraceful exemp- 
tion from military service; and as long as they 
were indulged in the enjoyment of their baths, 
their theatres, and their villas, they cheerfully 
resigned the more dangerous cares of empire to 
the rough hands of peasants and soldicrs.®° 

Another invasion of the Alemanni, of a more 
formidable aspect, but more glorious event, is 
mentioned by a writer of the lower empire. 
Three hundred thousand of that warlike people 
are said to have been vanquished, in a battle 
near Milan, by Gallienus in person at the head 
of only ten thousand Romans.” We may, how- 
ever, with great probability, ascribe this incred- 
ible victory either to the credulity of the histo- 
rian or to some exaggerated exploits of one of 
the emperor’s lieutenants. It was by arms of a 
very different nature that Gallienus endeav- 
oured to protect Italy from the fury of the Ger- 
mans. He espoused Pipa, the daughter of a king 
of the Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe, which was 
often confounded with the Alemanni in their 
war: and conquests.” To the father. as the price 
of his alliance, he granted an ample settlement 
in Pannonia. The native charms of unpolished 
beauty seem to have fixed the daughter in the 
affections of the inconstant emperor, and the 
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bands of policy were more firmly connected by 
those of love. But the haughty prejudice of Rome 
still refused the name of marriage to the profane 
mixture of a citizen and a barbarian; and has 
stigmatised the German princess with the op- 
probrious title of concubine of Gallienus.” 

HI. We have already traced the emigration 
of the Goths from Scandinavia, or at least from 
Prussia, to the mouth of the Borysthenes, and 
have followed their victorious arms from the 
Borysthenes to the Danube. Under the reigns of 
Valerian and Gallienus, the frontier of the last- 
mentioned river was perpetually infested by the 
inroads of Germans and Sarmatians but it was 
defended by the Romans with more than usual 
firmness and success. The provinces that were 
the seat of war recruited the armies of Rome 
with an inexhaustible supply of hardy soldiers; 
and more than one of these Illyrian peasants 
attained the station and displayed the abilities 
of a general. Though flying parties of the bar- 
barians, who incessantly hovered on the banks 
of the Danube, penetrated sometimes to the con- 
fines of Italy and Macedonia, their progress was 
commonly checked, or their return intercepted, 
by the Imperial lieutenants.* But the great 
stream of the Gothic hostilities was diverted into 
a very ditlerent channel. The Goths, in their 
new settlement of the Ukraine, soon became 
masters of the northern coast of the Euxine: to 
the south of that inland sea were situated the 
soft and wealthy provinces of Asia Minor, which 
possessed all that could attract, and nothing 
that could resist, a barbarian conqueror. 

The banks of the Borysthenes are only sixty 
miles distant from the narrow entrance*® of the 
peninsula of Crim [Tartary, known to the an- 
cients under the name of Chersonesus Taurica.*® 
On that inhospitable shore, Euripides, embel- 
lishing with exquisite art the tales of antiquity, 
has placed the scene of one of his most affecting 
tragedies.” The bloody sacrifices of Diana, the 
arrival of Orestes and Pylades, and the triumph 
of virtue and religion over savage fierceness, 
serve to represent an historical truth, that the 
Tauri, the original inhabitants of the peninsula, 
were, in some degree, reclaimed from their bru- 
tal nanncrs by a gradual intercourse with the 
Grecian colonics which settled along the mari- 
time coast. The little kingdom of Bosphorus, 
whose capital was situated on the Straits, 
through which the Mzotis communicates itself 
to the Euxine, was composed of degenerate 
Greeks and half-civilised barbarians. It sub- 
sisted, as an independent state, from the time of 
the Peloponnesian war,” was at last swallowed 
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up by the ambition of Mithridates,” and, with 
the rest of his dominions, sunk under the weight 
of the Roman arms. From the reign of Augus- 
tus,!°° the kings of Bosphorus were the humble, 
but not useless, allies of the empire. By presents, 
by arms, and by a slight fortification drawn 
across the Isthmus, they effectually guarded 
against the roving plunderers of Sarmatia the 
access of a country which, from its peculiar situ- 
ation and convenient harbours, commanded the 
Euxine Sea and Asia Minor.'™ As long as the 
sceptre was possessed by a lineal succession of 
kings, they acquitted themselves of their impor- 
tant charge with vigilance and success. Domes- 
tic factions, and the fears, or private interest, of 
obscure usurpers, who scized on the vacant 
throne, admitted the Goths into the heart of 
Bosphorus. With the acquisition of a superfluous 
waste of fertile soil, the conquerors obtained the 
command of a naval force, sufficient to trans- 
port their armies to the coast of Asia.'* The 
ships used in the navigation of the Euxine were 
of a very singular construction. They were slight 
flat-bottomed barks framed of timber only, with- 
out the least mixture of iron, and occasionally 
covered with a shelving roof on the appearance 
of a tempest.'®3 In these floating houses, the 
Goths carelessly trusted themselves to the mercy 
of an unknown sea, under the conduct of sailors 
pressed into the service, and whose skill and 
fidelity were equally suspicious. But the hopes 
of plunder had banished every idea of danger, 
and a natural fearlessness of temper supplied in 
their minds the more rational confidence which 
is the just result of knowledge and experience. 
Warriors of such a daring spirit must have often 
murmured against the cowardice of their guides, 
who required the strongest assurances of a set- 
tled calm before they would venture to embark; 
and would scarcely ever be tempted to lose 
sight of the land. Such, at least, is the practise of 
the modern Turks,' and they are probably not 
inferior in the art of navigation to the ancient 
inhabitants of Bosphorus. 

The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coast of 
Circassia on the left hand, first appeared before 
Pityus,'®* the utmost limits of the Roman prov- 
inces; a city provided with a convenient port 
and fortified with a strong wall. Here they met 
with a resistance more obstinate than they had 
reason to expect from the feeble garrison of a 
distant fortress. They were repulsed; and their 
disappointment seemed to diminish the terror 
of the Gothic name. As long as Successianus, an 
officer of superior rank and merit, defended that 
frontier, all their efforts were ineffectual; but as 
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soon as he was removed by Valerian to a more 
honourable but less important station, they re- 
sumed the attack of Pityus; and, by the destruc- 
tion of that city, obliterated the memory of their 
former disgrace.!°* 

Circling round the eastern extremity of the 
Euxine Sea, the navigation from Pityus to Tre- 
bizond is about three hundred miles.!° The 
course of the Goths carried them in sight of the 
country of Colchis, so famous by the expedition 
of the Argonauts, and they even attempted, 
though without success, to pillage a rich temple 
at the mouth of the river Phasis. Trebizond, 
celebrated in the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
as an ancient colony of Greeks,!°* derived its 
wealth and splendour from the munificence of 
the emperor Hadrian, who had constructed an 
artificial port on a coast left destitute by nature 
of secure harbours.!” ‘The city was large and 
populous; a double enclosure of walls seemed to 
defy the fury of the Goths, and the usual garri- 
son had been strengthened by a reinforcement 
of ten thousand men. But there are not any ad- 
vantages capable of supplying the absence of 
discipline and vigilance. The numerous garrison 
of Trebizond, dissolved in riot and luxurv, dis- 
dained to guard their impregnable fortifica- 
tions. The Goths soon discovered the supine 
negligence of the besieged, erected a lofty pile of 
fascines, ascended the walls in the silence of the 
night, and entered the defenceless city sword in 
hand. A general massacre of the people ensued, 
whilst the affrighted soldiers escaped through 
the opposite gates of the town. The most holy 
temples, and the most splendid edifices, were in- 
volved in a common destruction. The booty 
that fell into the hands of the Goths was im- 
mense: the wealth of the adjacent countries had 
been deposited in Trebizond, as in a secure 
place of refuge. The number of captives was in- 
credible, as the victorious barbarians ranged 
without opposition through the extensive prov- 
ince of Pontus."° The rich spoils of Trebizond 
filled a great fleet of ships that had been found 
in the port. The robust youth of the sea-coast 
were chained to the oar; and the Goths, satis- 
fied with the success of their first naval expedi- 
tion, returned in triumph to theig new estab- 
lishments in the kingdom of Bosphorus.™! 

The second expedition of the Goths was un- 
dertaken with greater powers of men and ships; 
but they steered a different course, and, dis- 
daining the exhausted provinces of Pontus, fol- 
lowed the western coast of the Euxine, passed 
before the wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the 
Dniester, and the Danube, and increasing their 
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fleet by the capture of a great number of fishing 
barks, they approached the narrow outlet 
through which the Euxine Sea pours its waters 
into the Mediterranean, and divides the conti- 
nents of Europe and Asia, The garrison of Chal- 
cedon was encamped near the temple of Jupiter 
Urius, on a promontory that commanded the 
entrance of the Strait; and so dreaded were the 
invasions of the barbarians, that this body of 
troops surpassed in number the Gothic army. 
But it was in numbers alone that they surpassed 
it. They deserted with precipitation their ad- 
vantageous post, and abandoned the town of 
Chalcedon, most plentifully stored with arms 
and money, to the discretion of the conquerors. 
Whilst they hesitated whether they should pre- 
fer the sea or land, Europe or Asia, for the scene 
of their hostilities, a perfidious fugitive pointed 
out Nicomedia, once the capital of the kings of 
Bithynia, as a rich and easy conquest. He guided 
the march, which was only sixty iniles from the 
camp of Chalcedon," directed the resistless at- 
tack, and partook of the booty; for the Goths 
had learned sufficie: * policy to reward the trai- 
tor whom they detested. Nice, Prusa, Apamza, 
Cius, cities that had sometimes rivalled, or imi- 
tated, the splendour of Nicomedia, were in- 
volved in the same calamity, which, in a few 
weeks, raged without control through the whole 
province of Bithynia. Three hundred years of 
peace, enjoyed by the soft inhabitants of Asia, 
had abolished the exercise of arms and removed 
the apprehension of danger. The ancient walls 
were suffercd to moulder away, and all the 
revenuc of the most opulent cities was reserved 
for the construction of baths, temples, and 
theatres." 

When the city of Cyzicus withstood the ut- 
most effort of Mithridates,'‘ it was distinguished 
by wise laws, a naval power of two hundred gal- 
leys, and three arsenals: of arms, of military en- 
gines, and of corn.!!® It was still the seat of 
wealth and luxury; but of its ancient strength 
nothing remained except the situation, in a little 
island of the Propontis, connected with the con- 
tinent of Asia only by two bridges. From the re- 
cent sack of Prusa, the Goths advanced within 
eighteen miles!® of the city, which they had de- 
voted to destruction; but the ruin of Cyzicus 
was delayed by a fortunate accident. The season 
was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates, the reser- 
voir of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose 
to an uncommon height. The little river of 
Rhyndacus, which issues from the lake, swelled 
into a broad and rapid stream, and stopped the 
progress of the Goths. Their retreat to the mari- 
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time city of Heraclea, where the fleet had prob- 
ably been stationed, was attended by a long 
train of waggons, laden with the spoils of Bi- 
thynia, and was marked by the flames of Nice 
and Nicomedia, which they wantonly burnt.!” 
Some obscure hints are mentioned of a doubtful 
combat that secured their retreat.”*® But even a 
complete victory would have been of little mo- 
ment, as the approach of the autumnal equinox 
summoned them to hasten their return. To navi- 
gate the Euxine before the month of May, or 
after that of September, is esteemed by the mod- 
ern Turks the most unquestionable instance of 
rashness and folly.!% 

When we are inforined that the third fleet, 
equipped by the Goths in the ports of Bosphorus, 
consisted of five hundred sail of ships,“° our 
ready imagination instantly computes and mul- 
tiplies the formidable armament; but as we are 
assured, by the judicious Strabo,'”! that the pi- 
ratical vessels used by the barbarians of Pontus 
and the Lesser Scythia were not capable of con- 
taining more than twenty-five or thirty men, we 
may safely affirm that fifteen thousand warriors. 
at the most, embarked in this great expedition. 
Impatient of the limits of the Euxine, they 
stecred their destructive course from the Cim- 
mcrian to the Thracian Bosphorus. When they 
had almost gained the middle of the Straits, 
they were suddenly driven back to the entrance 
of them, till a favourable wind springing up the 
next day carried them in a few hours into the 
placid sea, or rather lake, of the Propontis. Their 
landing on the little island of Cyzicus was at- 
tended with the ruin of that ancient and noble 
city. From thence issuing again through the 
narrow passage of the Hellespont, they pursued 
their winding navigation amidst the numerous 
islands scatterea over the Archipelago, or the 
fEgean Sea. The assistance of captives and de- 
sertcrs must have been very necessary to pilot 
their vessels and to direct their various incur- 
sions, as well on the coast of Greece as on that 
of Asia. At length the Gothic fleet anchored in 
the port of Pirzcus, five miles distant from Ath- 
ens,!” which had attempted to make some prep- 
arations for a vigorous defence. Cleodamus, one 
of the engineers employed by the emperor’s or- 
ders to fortify the maritime cities against the 
Goths, had already begun to repair the ancient 
walls fallen to decay since the time of Sulla. The 
efforts of his skill were ineffectual, and the bar- 
barians became masters of the native seat of the 
muses and the arts. But while the conquerors 
abandoned themselves to the licence of plunder 
and intemperance, their ficet, that lay with a 
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slender guard in the harbour of Pirzeus, was un- 
expectedly attacked by the brave Dexippus, 
who, flying with the engineer Cleodamus from 
the sack of Athens, collected a hasty band of 
volunteers, peasants as well as soldiers, and in 
some measure avenged the calamities of his 
country. 

But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed 
on the declining age of Athens, served rather to 
irritate than to subdue the undaunted spirit of 
the northern invaders. A general conflagration 
blazed out at the same time in every district of 
Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 
which had formerly waged such memorable 
wars against each other, were now unable to 
bring an army into the field, or even to defend 
their ruined fortifications. The rage of war, both 
by land and by sea, spread from the eastern 
point of Sunium to the western coast of Epirus. 
The Goths had already advanced within sight 
of Italy, when the approach of such imminent 
danger awakened the indolent Gallienus from 
his dream of pleasure. The emperor appeared 
in arms; and his presence seems to have checked 
the ardour, and to have divided the strength, of 
the enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, 
accepted an honourable capitulation, entered 
with a large body of his countrymen into the 
service of Rome, and was invested with the or- 
naments of the consular dignity, which had 
never before been profaned by the hands of a 
barbarian."*4 Great numbers of the Goths, dis- 
gusted with the perils and hardships of a tedious 
voyage, broke into Mzsia, with a design of forct 
ing their way over the Danube to their settle- 
ments in the Ukraine. The wild attempt would 
have proved inevitable destruction if the dis- 
cord of the Roman generals had not opened to 
the barbarians the means of an escape.’ The 
small remainder of this destroying host returned 
on board their vessels ; and measuring back their 
way through the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, 
ravaged in their passage the shores of Troy, 
whose fame, immortalised by Homer, will prob- 
ably survive the memory of the Gothic con- 
quests. As soon as they found themselves in 
safety within the basin of the Euxine, they landed 
at Anchialus in Thrace, near the foot of Mount 
Hzmus; and, after all their toils, indulged them- 
selves in the use of those pleasant and salutary 
hot baths. What remaincd of the voyage was a 
short and easy navigation.”° Such was the vari- 
ous fate of this third and greatest of their naval 
enterprises. It may seem difficult to conceive 
how the original body of fifteen thousand war- 
riors could sustain the losses and divisions of so 
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bold an adventure. But as their numbers were 
gradually wasted by the sword, by shipwrecks, 
and by the influence of a warm climate, they 
were perpetually renewed by troops of banditti 
and deserters, who flocked to the standard of 
plunder, and by a crowd of fugitive slaves, often 
of German or Sarimatian extraction, who eagerly 
seized the glorious opportunity of freedom and 
revenge. In these expeditions, the Gothic nation 
claimed a superior share of honour and danger; 
but the tribes that fought under the Gothic ban- 
ners are sometimes distinguished and sometimes 
confounded in the imperfect historics of that 
age; and as the barbarian fleets seemed to issue 
from the mouth of the Tanais, the vague but 
famuliar appellation of Scythians was frequently 
bestowed on the mixed multitude. !?? 

In the general calamities of mankind the 
death of an individual, however exalted, the 
ruin of an edifice, however famous, are passed 
over with careless inattention. Yet we cannot 
forget that the temple of Diana at Ephesus, after 
having risen with increasing splendour from 
seven repeated misfortunes,!?* was finally burnt 
by the Goths ın their third naval invasion. ‘The 
arts of Greece, and the wealth of Asia, had con- 
spired toerect that sacred and magnificent struc- 
ture. It was supported by an hundred and 
twenty-seven marble columns of the Ionic order. 
They were the gifts of devout monarchs, and 
each was sixty feet high. The altar was adorned 
with the masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who 
had, perhaps, selected from the favourite leg- 
ends of the place the birth of the divine children 
of Latona, the concealment of Apollo atter the 
slaughter of the Cyclops, and the clemency of 
Bacchus to the vanquished Amazons.” Yet the 
length of the temple of Ephesus was only four 
hundred and twenty-five feet, about two-thirds 
of the measure of the church of St. Pcter’s at 
Rome.!*° In the other dimensions it was still 
more inferior to that sublime production of mod- 
ern architecture. The spreading arms of a Chris- 
tian cross require a much greater breadth than 
the oblong temples of the Pagans; and the bold- 
est artists of antiquity would have been startled 
at the proposal of raising in the air a dome of 
the size and proportions of the Panthcon. The 
temple of Diana was, however, admired as one 
of the wonders of the world. Successive empires, 
the Persian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, 
had revered its sanctity and enriched its splen- 
dour.!*! But the rude savages of the Baltic were 
destitute of a taste for the elegant arts, and they 
despised the ideal terrors of a forcign super- 
stition 1% 
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Another circumstance is related of these in- 
vasions, which might deserve our notice, were it 
not justly to be suspected as the fanciful conceit 
of a recent sophist. We are told that in the sack 
of Athens the Goths had collected all the libra- 
ries, and were on the point of setting fire to this 
funeral pile of Grecian Icarning, had not one of 
their chiefs, of more refined policy than his 
brethren, dissuaded them from the design; by 
the profound observation that as long as the 
Greeks were addicted to the study of books, they 
would never apply themselves to the exercise of 
arms.'*3 The sagacious counsellor (should the 
truth of the fact be admitted) reasoned like an 
ignorant barbarian. In the most polite and 
powerful nations, genius of every kind has dis- 
played itself about the same period; and the age 
of science has generally been the age of military 
virtuc and success. 

IV. The new sovereigns of Persia, Artaxerxes 
and his son Sapor, had triumphed over the 
house of Arsaces. Of the many princes of that 
ancient race, Chosroes, king of Armenia, had 
alone preserved suth nts life and his independ- 
ence. He defended himself by the natural 
strength of his country; by the perpetual resort 
of fugitives and malcontents; by the alliance of 
the Romans, and, above all, by his own courage. 
Invincible in arms, during a thirty years’ war, 
he was at length assassinated by the emissarics 
of Sapor, king of Persia. The patriotic satraps of 
Armenia, who asserted the freedom and dignity 
of the crown, implored the protection of Rome 
in favour of Tiridates the lawful heir. But the 
son of Chosroes was an infant, the allies were at 
a distance, and the Persian monarch advanced 
towards the frontier at the head of an irresistible 
force. Young Tiridates, the future hope of his 
country, was saved by the fidelity of a servant, 
and Armenia continued above twenty-seven 
years a reluctant province of the great monarchy 
of Persia.'*4 Elated with this casy conquest, and 
presuming on the distresses or the degencracy 
of the Romans, Sapor obliged the strong garri- 
sons of Carrhz and Nisibis to surrender, and 
spread devastation and terror on cither side of 
the Euphrates. 

The loss of an important frontier, the ruin of 
a faithful and natural ally, and the rapid suc- 
cess of Sapor’s ambition, affected Rome with a 
deep sense of the insult as well as of the danger. 
Vaicrian flattered himself that the vigilance of 
his lieutenants would sufficiently provide for the 
safety of the Rhine and of the Danube; but he 
resolved, notwithstanding his advanced age, to 
march in person to the defence of the Euphrates. 
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During his progress through Asia Minor, the 
naval enterprises of the Goths were suspended, 
and the afflicted province enjoyed a transient 
and fallacious calm. He passed the Euphrates, 
encountered the Persian monarch near the walls 
of Edessa, was (A.p. 260) vanquished and taken 
prisoner by Sapor. The particulars of this great 
event are darkly and imperfectly represented; 
yet by the glimmering light which is afforded 
us, we may discover a long series of imprudence, 
of error, and of deserved misfortunes on the side 
of the Roman emperor. He reposed an implicit 
confidence in Macrinus, his Pretorian præ- 
fect.!?5 That worthless minister rendered his 
master formidable only to the oppressed sub- 
jects, and contemptible to the enemies of Rome. 
By his weak or wicked counsels, the Imperial 
army was betrayed into a situation where val- 
our and military skill were equally unavailing.!** 
The vigorous attempt of the Romans to cut 
their way through the Persian host was repulsed 
with great slaughter;!*? and Sapor, who encom- 
passed the camp with superior numbers, pa- 
tiently waited till the increasing rage of famine 
and pestilence had ensured his victory. The li- 
centious murmurs of the legions soon accused 
Valerian as the cause of their calamities; their 
seditious clamours demanded an instant capitu- 
lation. An immense sum of gold was offered to 
purchase the permission of a disgraceful retreat. 
But the Persian, conscious of his superiority, re- 
fused the money with disdain; and detaining 
the deputies, advanced in order of battle to the 
foot of the Roman rampart, and insisted on a 
personal conference with the emperor. Valerian 
was reduced to the necessity of intrusting his life 
and dignity to the faith of an enemy. The inter- 
view ended as it was natural to expect. The em- 
peror was made a prisoner, and his astonished 
troops laid down their arms.'*3 In such a mo- 
ment of triumph, the pride and policy of Sapor 
prompted him to fill the vacant throne with a 
successor entirely dependent on his pleasure. 
Cyriades, an obscure fugitive of Antioch, stained 
with every vice, was chosen to dishonour the 
Roman purple; and the will of the Persian vic- 
tor could not fail of being ratified by the accla- 
means, however reluctant, of the captive 
army.'® 

The Imperial slave was eager to secure the 
favour of his master by an act of treason to his 
native country. He conducted Sapor over the 
Euphrates, and by the way of Chalcis to the 
metropolis of the East. So rapid were the mo- 
tions of the Persian cavalry that, if we may cred- 
it a very judicious historian,'° the city of Anti- 
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och was surprised when the idle multitude was 
fondly gazing on the amusements of the theatre. 
The splendid buildings of Antioch, private as 
well as public, were either pillaged or destroyed ; 
and the numerous inhabitants were put to the 
sword, or led away into captivity.’ The tide of 
devastation was stopped for a moment by the 
resolution of the high priest of Emesa. Arrayed 
in his sacerdotal robes, he appeared at the head 
of a great body of fanatic peasants, armed only 
with slings, and defended his god and his prop- 
erty from the sacrilegious hands of the followers 
of Zoroaster.“ But the ruin of Tarsus, and 
many other cities, furnishes a melancholy proof 
that, except in this single instance, the conquest 
of Syria and Cilicia scarcely interrupted the 
progress of the Persian arms. The advantages of 
the narrow passes of Mount Taurus were aban- 
doned, in which an invader, whose principal 
force consisted in his cavalry, would have been 
engaged in a very unequal combat: and Sapor 
was permitted to form the siege of Cæsarca, the 
capital of Cappadocia; a city, though of the 
recond rank, which was supposed to contain 
four hundred thousand inhabitants. Demosthe- 
nes commanded in the place, not so much by 
the commission of the emperor, as in the volun- 
tary defence of his country. For a long time he 
deferred its fate; and, when at last Cæsarea was 
betrayed by the perfidy of a physician, he cut 
his way through the Persians, who had been 
ordered to exert their utmost diligence to take 
him alive. This heroic chief escaped the power 
of a foe, who might either have honoured or 
punished his obstinate valour; but many thou- 
sands of his fellow-citizens were involved in a 
general massacre, and Sapor is accused of treat- 
ing his prisoners with wanton and unrelenting 
cruelty.!43 Much should undoubtedly be allowed 
for national animosity, much for humbled pride 
and impotent revenge; yet, upon the whole, it 
is certain that the same prince, who, in Arme- 
nia, had displayed the mild aspect of a legisla- 
tor, showed himself to the Romans under the 
stern features of a conqueror. He despaired of 
making any permanent establishment in the 
empire, and sought only to leave behind him a 
wasted desert, whilst he transported into Persia 
the people and the treasures of the provinces.'*4 

At the time when the East trembled at the 
name of Sapor, he received a present not un- 
worthy of the greatest kings; a long train of 
camels laden with the most rare and valuable 
merchandises. The rich offering was accom- 
panied with an epistle, respectful but not ser- 
vile, from Odenathus, one of the noblest and 
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most opulent senators of Palmyra. “Who is this 
Odenathus” (said the haughty victor, and he 
commanded that the presents should be cast 
into the Euphrates), “‘that he thus insolently 
presumes to write to his lord? If he entertains a 
hope of mitigating his punishment let him fall 
prostrate before the foot of our throne with his 
hands bound behind his back. Should he hesi- 
tate, swift destruction shall be poured on his 
head, on his whole race. and on his country.”?!45 
The desperate extremity to which the Palmyre- 
nian was reduced called into action all the la- 
tent powers of his soul. He met Sapor; but he 
met him in arms. Infusing his own spirit into a 
little army collected from the villages of Syria'® 
and the tents of the desert,'4? he hovered round 
the Persian host, harassed their retreat, carried 
off part of the treasure, and, what was dearer 
than any treasure, several of the women of the 
Great King; who was at last obliged to repass 
the Euphrates with some marks of haste and 
confusion.) By this exploit, Odenathus laid the 
foundations of his future fame and fortunes. 
The majesty of Rome, oppressed by a Persian, 
was protected by a Syrian or Arab of Palmyra. 

The voice of history, which is often little more 
than the organ of hatred or flattery, reproaches 
Sapor with a proud abuse of the rights of con- 
quest. We are told that Valerian, in chains, but 
invested with the Imperial purple, was exposed 
to the multitude, a constant spectacle of fallen 
greatness; and that whenever the Persian mon- 
arch mounted on horseback, he placed his foot 
on the neck of a Roman emperor. Notwith- 
standing all the remonstrances of his allies, who 
repeatedly advised him to remember the vicissi- 
tude of fortune, to dread the returning power of 
Rome, and to make his illustrious captive the 
pledge of peacc, not the object of insult, Sapor 
still remained inflexible. When Valerian sunk 
under the weight of shame and grief, his skin, 
stuffed with straw, and formed into the likeness 
of a human figure, was preserved for ages in the 
most celcbrated temple of Persia; a more real 
monument of triumph than the fancied trophies 
of brass and marble so often erected by Roman 
vanity.’ The tale is moral and pathetic, but 
the truth of it may very fairly be called in ques- 
tion. The letters still extant from the princes of 
the East to Sapor are manifest forgeries ;'©° nor 
is it natural to suppose that a jealous monarch 
should, even in the person of a rival, thus pub- 
licly degrade the majesty of kings. Whatever 
treatment the unfortunate Valerian might ex- 
perience in Persia, it is at least certain that the 
only en.peror of Rome who had ever fallen into 
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the hands of the enemy languished away his life 
in hopeless captivity. 

The emperor Gallienus, who had long sup- 
ported with impatience the censorial severity of 
his father and colleague, received the intelli- 
gence of his misfortunes with secret pleasure 
and avowed indifference. “I knew that my 
father was a mortal,” said he, “‘and since he has 
acted as becomes a brave man, I am satisfied.” 
Whilst Rome lamented the fate of her sovereign, 
the savage coldness of his son was extolled by 
the servile courtiers as the perfect firmness of a 
hero and a stoic.!® It is difficult to paint the 
light, the various, the inconstant character of 
Gallienus, which he displayed without con- 
straint, as soon as he became sole possessor of 
the empire. In every art that he attempted his 
lively genius enabled him to succeed; and as his 
genius was destitute of judgment, he attempted 
every art except the important ones of war and 
government. He was a master of several curious 
but useless sciences, a ready orator and elegant 
poet,!™ a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, 
and most contemyt'hle prince. When the great 
emergencies of the state required his presence 
and attention, he was engaged in conversation 
with the philosopher Plotinus,'®? wasting his 
time in trifling or licentious pleasures, prepar- 
ing his initiation to the Grecian mysteries, or 
soliciting a place in the Areopagus of Athens. 
His profuse magnificence insulted the general 
poverty; the solemn ridicule of his triumphs 
impressed a deeper sense of the public dis- 
grace.'*4 The repeated intelligence of invasions, 
defeats, and rebellions, he received with a care- 
less smile; and singling out, with affected con- 
tempt, some particular production of the lost 
province, he carelessly asked whether Rome 
must be ruined unless it was supplied with linen 
from Egypt and Arras cloth from Gaul? There 
were, however, a few short moments in the life 
of Gallienus when, exasperated by some recent 
injury, he suddenly appeared the intrepid sol- 
dicr and the crucl tyrant; till satiated with 
blood, or fatigued by resistance. he insensibly 
sunk into the natural mildness and indolence of 
his character.!5 
` At a time when the reins of government were 
held with so loose a hand, it is not surprising 
that a crowd of usurpers should start up in 
every province of the empire against the son of 
Valerian. It was probably some ingenious fan- 
cy, of comparing the thirty tyrants of Rome 
with the thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced 
the writers of the Augustan History to select 
that celebrated number, which has been gradu- 


ally received into a popular appellation.’ But 
in every light the parallel is idle and defective. 
What resemblance can we discover between a 
council of thirty persons, the united oppressors 
of a single city, and an uncertain list of inde- 
pendent rivals, who rose and fell in irregular 
succession through the extent of a vast empire? 
Nor can the number of thirty be completed, 
unless we include in the account the women and 
children who were honoured with the Imperial 
title. The reign of Gallienus, distracted as it 
was, produced only nineteen pretenders to the 
throne; Cyriades, Macrianus, Balista, Odena- 
thus, and Zenobia in the East; in Gaul, and the 
western provinces, Posthumus, Lollianus, Vic- 
torinus and his mother Victoria, Marius, and 
Tetricus. In Illyricum and the confines of the 
Danube, Ingenuus, Regillianus, and Aureolus; 
in Pontus,!5’ Saturninus; in Isauria, Trebellia- 
nus; Piso in Thessaly; Valens in Achaia; Æmi- 
lianus in Egypt and Celsus in Africa. To illus- 
trate the obscure monuments of the life and 
death of each individual would prove a labori- 
ous task, alike barren of instruction and of 
amusement. We may content ourselves with in- 
vestigating some general characters that most 
strongly mark the condition of the times and 
the manners of the men, their pretensions, their 
motives, their fate, and the destructive conse- 
quences of their usurpation.'®* 

It is sufficiently known that the odious appel- 
lation of Tyrant was often employed by the an- 
cients to express the illegal seizure of supreme 
power, without any reference to the abuse of it. 
Several of the pretenders, who raised the stand- 
ard of rebellion against the emperor Gallienus, 
were shining models of virtue, and almost all 
possessed a considerable share of vigour and 
ability. Their merit had recommended them to 
the favour of Valerian, and gradually promoted 
them to the most important commands of the 
empire. The generals, who assumed the title of 
Augustus, were cither respected by their troops 
for their able conduct and severe discipline, or 
adinired for valour and success in war, or be- 
loved for frankness and generosity. The field of 
victory was often the scene of their election; and 
even the armourer Manus, the most contempt- 
ible of all the candidates for the purple, was 
distinguished however by intrepid courage, 
matchless strength, and blunt honesty.’* His 
mean and recent trade cast indeed an air of 
ridicule on his elevation; but his birth could not 
be more obscure than was that of the greater 
part of his rivals, who were born of peasants and 
enlisted in the army as private soldiers. In 
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times of confusion, every active genius finds the 
place assigned him by Nature: in a general 
state of war, military merit is the road to glory 
and to greatness. Of the nineteen tyrants, Tetri- 
cus only was a senator; Piso alone was a noble. 
The blood of Numa, through twenty-eight suc- 
cessive generations, ran in the veins of Calphur- 
nius Piso,!*° who, by female alliances, claimed a 
right of exhibiting, in his house, the images of 
Crassus and of the great Pompey.'* His ances- 
tors had been repcatedly dignified with all the 
honours which the commonwealth could be- 
stow; and of all the ancient families of Rome, 
the Calphurnian alone had survived the tyran- 
ny of the Cæsars. The personal qualities of Piso 
added new lustre to his race. The usurper Va- 
lens, by whose order he was killed, confessed, 
with deep remorse, that even an enemy ought 
to have respected the sanctity of Piso; and al- 
though he died in arms against Gallienus, the 
senate, with the emperor’s gencrous permission, 
decreed the triumphal ornaments to the mem- 
ory of so virtuous a rebel.!® 

The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to 
the father, whom they esteemed. They disdained 
to serve the luxurious indolence of his unworthy 
son. The throne of the Roman world was un- 
supported by any principle of loyalty; and trea- 
son against such a prince might easily be con- 
sidered as patriotism to the state. Yct if we 
examine with candour the conduct of these 
usurpers, it will appear that they were much 
oftener driven into rebellion by their fears than 
urged to it by their ambition. They dreaded the 
cruel suspicions of Gallienus: they equally 
dreaded the capricious violence of their troops. 
If the dangerous favour of the army had impru- 
dently declared them deserving of the purple, 
they were marked for sure destruction; and 
even prudence would counsel them to secure a 
short enjoyment of empire, and rather to try the 
fortune of war than to expect the hand of an 
executioner. When the clamour of the soldiers 
invested the reluctant victims with the ensigns 
of sovercign authority, they sometimes mourned 
in secret their approaching fate. “You have 
lost,” said Saturninus on the day of his eleva- 
tion, “‘you have lost a useful commander, and 
you have made a very wretched emperor.’’!6 

The apprehensions of Saturninus were justi- 
fied by the repeated experience of revolutions. 
Of the nineteen tyrants who started up under 
the reign of Gallienus, there was not one who 
enjoyed a life of peace or a natural death. As 
soon as they were invested with the bloody pur- 
ple, they inspired their adherents with the same 
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fears and ambition which had occasioned their 
own revolt. Encompassed with domestic con: 
spiracy, military sedition, and civil war, they 
trembled on the edge of precipices, in which, 
after a longer or shorter term of anxiety, they 
were inevitably lost. The precarious monarchs 
received, however, such honours as the flattery 
of their respective armies and provinces could 
bestow; but their claim, founded on rebellion, 
could never obtain the sanction of law or his- 
tory. Italy, Rome, and the senate constantly 
adhered to the cause of Gallienus, and he alone 
was considered as the sovereign of the empire. 
That prince condescended indeed to acknowl- 
edge the victorious arıns of Odenathus, who de- 
served the honourable distinction, by the re- 
spectful conduct which he always maintained 
towards the son of Valerian. With the general 
applause of the Romans, and the consent of 
Gallienus, the senate conferred the title of Au- 
gustus on the brave Palmyrenian and seemed to 
intrust him with the government of the Fast, 
which he already possessed, in so independent a 
manner, that, like a private succession, he be- 
queathed it to his illustrious widow Zenobia.'*4 

The rapid and perpetual transitions from the 
cottage to the throne and from the throne to the 
grave, might have amused an indifferent philos- 
opher; were it possible for a philosopher to re- 
main indifferent amidst the general calamities 
of human kind. The election of these precarious 
emperors, their power and their death, were 
equally destructive to their subjects and adher- 
ents. The price of their fatal clevation was in- 
stantly discharged to the troops, by an immense 
donative, drawn from the bowels of the exhaust- 
ed people. However virtuous was their charac- 
ter, however pure their intentions, they found 
theinselves reduced to the hard necessity of sup- 
porting their usurpation by frequent acts of ra- 
pine and cruelty. When they fell, they involved 
armies and provinces in their fall. ‘There is still 
extant a most savage mandate from Gallienus 
to onc of his ministers, after the suppression of 
Ingenuus, who had assumed the purple in Il- 
lyricum. “It is not enough,” says that soft but 
inhuman prince, “‘that you exterminate such as 
have appeared in arms: the chance of battle 
might have served me as effectually, ‘The male 
sex of every age must be extirpated; provided 
that, in the execution of the children and old 
men, you can contrive means to save our repu- 
tation. Let every one die who has dropped an 
expression, who has entertained a thought 
against me, against me, the son of Valerian, the 
father and brother of so many princes.!® Re- 
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member that Ingenuus was made emperor: 
tear, kill, hew in pieces. I write to you with my 
own hand, and would inspire you with my own 
feelings.’’!6* Whilst the public forces of the state 
were dissipated in private quarrels, the defence- 
less provinces lay exposed to every invader. The 
bravest usurpers were compelled, by the per- 
plexity of their situation, to conclude ignomini- 
ous treaties with the common enemy, to pur- 
chase with oppressive tributes the neutrality or 
services of the barbarians, and to introduce hos- 
tile and independent nations into the heart of 
the Roman monarchy.!® 

Such were the barbarians, and such the ty- 
rants, who, under the reigns of Valerian and 
Gallienus, dismembered the provinces, and re- 
duced the empire to the lowest pitch of disgrace 
and ruin, from whence it seemed impossible 
that it should ever emerge. As far as the barren- 
ness of materials would permit, we have at- 
tempted to trace, with order and perspicuity, 
the general events of that calamitous period. 
There still remain some particular facts; I. ‘The 
disorders of Sicily: T" The tumults of Alexan- 
dria; and, IIT. ‘The rebellion of the Isaurians, 
which may serve to reflect a strong light on the 
horrid picture. 

I. Whenever numerous troops of banditti, 
multiplied by success and impunity, publicly 
defy, instead of eluding the justice of their coun- 
try, we may safely infer that the excessive weak- 
ness of the government is felt and abused by the 
lowest ranks of the community. ‘The situation of 
Sicily preserved it from the barbarians; nor 
could the disarmed province have supported an 
usurper. The sufferings of that once flourishing 
and still fertile island were inflicted by baser 
hands. A licentious crown of slaves and peasants 
reigned for a while over the plundered country, 
and renewed the memory of the servile wars of 
more ancient times.'® Devastations, of which 
the husbandman was either the victim or the 
accomplice, must have ruined the agriculture 
of Sicily; and as the principal estates were the 
property of the opulent senators of Rome, who 
often enclosed within a farm the territory of an 
old republic, it is not improbable that this pri- 
vate injury might affect the capital more deeply 
than all the conquests of the Goths or the 
Persians. 

I]. The foundation of Alexandria was a no- 
ble design, at once conceived and executed by 
the son of Philip. The beautiful and regular 
form of that great city, second only to Rome it- 
self, comprehended a circumference of fifteen 
miles ;!© it was peopled by three hundred thou- 
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sand inhabitants, besides at least an equal num- 
ber of slaves.'’® The lucrative trade of Arabia 
and India flowed through the port of Alexandria 
to the capital and provinces of the empire. Idle- 
ness was unknown. Some were employed in 
blowing of glass, others in weaving of linen, 
others again manufacturing the papyrus. Either 
sex, and every age, was cngaged in the pursuits 
of industry, nor did cven the blind or the lame 
want occupations suited to their condition.!7! 
But the people of Alexandria, a various mixture 
of nations, united the vanity and inconstancy of 
the Greeks with the superstition and obstinacy 
of the Egyptians. The most trifling occasion, a 
transient scarcity of flesh or lentils, the neglect 
of an accustomed salutation, a mistake of prec- 
edency in the public baths, or a religious dis- 
pute,’” were at any time sufficient to kindle a 
sedition among that vast multitude, whose re- 
scntments were furious and implacable.!’? After 
the captivity of Valerian and the insolence of 
his son had relaxed the authority of the laws, the 
Alexandrians abandoned themselves to the un- 
governed rage of their passions, and their un- 
happy country was the theatre of a civil war, 
which continued (with a few short and suspi- 
cious truces) above twelve years.'74 All inter- 
course was cut off between the several quarters 
of the afflicted city, every street was polluted 
with blood, every building of strength converted 
into a citadel; nor did the tumults subside, till 
a considerable part of Alexandria was irretriev- 
ably ruined. The spacious and magnificent dis- 
trict of Bruchion, with its palaces and museum, 
the residence of the kings and philosophers of 
Egypt, is described above a century afterwards 
as already reduced to its present state of dreary 
solitude.!#® 

IYI. ‘The obscure rebellion of Trebellianus, 
who assumed the purple in Isauria, a pettv 
province of Asia Minor, was attended with 
strange and memorable consequences. The pag- 
cant of royalty was soon destroyed by an officer 
of Gallienus; but his followers, despairing of 
mercy, resolved to shake off their allegiance, 
not only to the emperor, but to the empire, and 
suddenly returned to the savage manners, from 
which they had never perfectly been reclaimed. 
Their craggy rocks, a branch of the wide-ex- 
tended Taurus, protected their inaccessible re- 
treat. The tillage of some fertile valleys'’* sup- 
plied them with necessaries, and a habit of ra- 
pine with the luxuries of life. In the heart of the 
Roman monarchy, the Isaurians long continued 
a nation of wild barbarians. Succeeding princes, 
unable to reduce them to obedience either by 
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arms or policy, were compelled to acknowledge 
their weakness by surrounding the hostile and 
independent spot with a strong chain of fortifi- 
cations,!"7 which often proved insufficient to 
restrain the incursions of these domestic foes. 
The Isaurians, gradually extending their ter- 
ritory to the sea-coast, subdued the western 
and mountainous part of Cilicia, formerly the 
nest of those daring pirates, against whom 
the republic had once been obliged to exert its 
utmost force, under the conduct of the great 
Pompey.!8 

Our habits of thinking so fondly connect the 
order of the universe with the fate of man, that 
this gloomy period of history has been deco- 
rated with inundations, earthquakes, uncom- 
mon meteors, preternatural darkness, and a 
crowd of prodigies fictitious or exaggerated.!” 
But a long and general famine was a calamity 
of a more serious kind. It was the inevitable con- 
sequence of rapine and oppression, which extir- 
pated the produce of the present, and the hope 
of future harvests. Famine is almost always fol- 
lowed by epidemical diseases, the effect of scan- 
ty and unwholesome food. Other causes must 
however have contributed to the furious plague, 
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which, from the year two hundred and fifty to 
the year two hundred and sixty-five, raged with- 
out interruption in every province, every city, 
and almost every family, of the Roman empire. 
During some time five thousand persons died 
daily in Rome; and many towns, that had es- 
caped the hands of the barbarians, were en~ 
tirely depopulated.!°° 

We have the knowledge of a very curious cir- 
cumstance, of some use perhaps in the melan- 
choly calculation of human calamities. An ex- 
act register was kept at Alexandria, of all the 
citizens entitled to receive the distribution of 
corn. It was found that the ancient number of 
those comprised between the ages of forty and 
seventy had been equal to the whole sum of 
claimants, from fourteen to fourscore years of 
age, who remained alive after the reign of Gal- 
lienus.!*! Applying this authentic fact to the 
most correct tables of mortality, it evidently 
proves that above half the people of Alexandria 
had perished; and could we venture to extend 
the analogy to the other provinces, we might 
suspect that war, pestilence, and famine had 
consuined, in a few years, the moiety of the hu- 
man species,!® 


CHAPTER XI 


Reign of Claudius. Defeat of the Goths. 


Victories, Triumph, and 


Death of Aurelian. 


NDER the deplorable reigns of Valerian 

and Gallienus the empire was oppressed 

and almost destroyed by the soldiers, the 
tyrants, and the barbarians. It was saved by a 
series of great princes, who derived their obscure 
origin from the martial provinces of Illyricum. 
Within a period of about thirty years, Claudius, 
Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian and his colleagues, 
triumphed over the foreign and domestic ene- 
mies of the state, re-established, with the military 
discipline, the strength of the frontiers, and de- 
served the glorious title of Restorers of the Ro- 
man world. 

The removal of an effeminate tyrant made 
way for a succession of heroes. The indignation 
of the people imputed all their calamities to 
Gallienus, and the far greater part were, indeed, 
the consequence of his dissolute manners and 
careless administration. He was even destitute 
of a sense of honour, which so frequently sup- 
plies the absence of public virtue; and as long 
as he was permitted to enjoy the possession of 


Italy, a victory of the barbarians, the loss of a 
province, or the rebellion of a general, seldom 
disturbed the tranquil course of his pleasures. 
At length a considerable army, stationed on the 
Upper Danube, invested with the Imperial pur- 
ple their leader Aureolus, who, disdaining a 
confined and barren reign over the mountains 
of Rheztia, passed the Alps, occupied Milan, 
threatened Rome, and challenged Gallienus to 
dispute in the field the sovereignty of Italy. The 
emperor, provoked by the insult, and alarmed 
by the instant danger, suddenly exerted that 
latent vigour which sometimes broke through 
the indolence of his temper. Forcjng himself 
from the luxury of the palace, he appeared in 
arms at the head of his legions, and advanced 
beyond the Po to encounter his competitor. ‘The 
corrupted name of Pontirolo’ still preserves the 
memory of a bridge over the Adda, which, dur- 
ing the action, must have proved an object of 
the utmost importance to both armics. The 
Rhætian usurper, after receiving a total defeat 
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and a dangerous wound, retired into Milan. 
The siege of that great city was immediately 
formed; the walls were battered with every en- 
gine in use among the ancients; and Aurcolus, 
doubtful of his internal strength and hopeless of 
foreign succours, already anticipated the fatal 
consequences of unsuccessful rebellion. 

His last resource was an attempt to seduce the 
loyalty of the besiegers. He scattered libels 
through their camp, inviting the troops to de- 
sert an unworthy master, who sacrificed the 
public happiness to his luxury, and the lives of 
his most valuable subjects to the slightest sus- 
picions. The arts of Aureolus diffused fears and 
discontent among the principal officers of his 
rival. A conspiracy was formed by Heraclianus, 
the Prxtorian prefect, by Marcian, a general 
of rank and reputation, and by Cecrops, who 
commanded a numerous body of Dalmatian 
guards. The death of Gallienus was resolved, 
and, notwithstanding their desire of first termi- 
nating the siege of Milan, the extreme danger 
which accompanicd every moment’s delay 
obliged them to has}. the execution of their 
daring purpose. At a late hour of the night, but 
while the emperor still protracted the pleasures 
of the table. an alarn was suddenly given that 
Aurcolus, at the head of all his forces, had made 
a desperate sally from the town; Gallienus, who 
was never deficient in personal bravery, started 
from his silken couch, and, without allowing 
himself time cither to put on his armour or to 
assemble his guards, he mounted on horseback 
and rode full speed towards the supposed place 
of the attack. Encompassed by his declared or 
concealed enemies, he soon, amidst the noc- 
turnal tumult, received a mortal dart from an 
uncertain hand. Before he expired, a patriotic 
sentiment rising in the mind of Gallienus in- 
duced him to naine a deserving successor, and 
it was his last request that the Imperial orna- 
ments should be delivered to Claudius, who 
then commanded a detached army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pavia. ‘The report at least was dili- 
gently propagated, and the order cheerfully 
obeyed by the conspirators, who had alrcady 
agreed to place Claudius on the throne. On the 
first news of the emperor’s death the troops ex- 
pressed some suspicion and resentment, till the 
one was removed and the other assuaged by a 
donative of twenty pieces of gold to each soldier. 
Th-y then ratified the election and acknowl- 
edged the merit of their new sovereign.’ 

The obscurity which covered the origin of 
Claudius, though it was afterwards embellished 
by some flattering fictions,’ sufficiently betrays 
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the meanness of his birth. We can only discover 
that he was a native of one of the provinces bor- 
dering on the Danube, that his youth was spent 
in arms, and that his modest valour attracted 
the favour and confidence of Decius. The senate 
and people already considered him as an ex- 
cellent officer, equal to the most important 
trusts, and censured the inattention of Valerian, 
who suffered him to remain in the subordinate 
station of a tribune. But it was not long before 
that emperor distinguished the merit of Clau- 
dius, by declaring him general and chief of the 
Illyrian frontier, with the command of all the 
troops in Thrace, Masia, Dacia, Pannonia, and 
Dalmatia, the appointments of the prafect of 
Egypt, the establishment of the proconsul of 
Africa, and the sure prospect of the consulship. 
By his victories over the Goths he deserved from 
the senate the honour of a statue, and excited 
the jealous apprehensions of Gallienus. It was 
impossible that & soldier could esteem so disso- 
lute a sovereign, nor is it easy to conceal a just 
contempt. Some unguarded expressions which 
dropped from Claudius were officiously trans- 
mitted to the royal ear. The empcror’s answer 
to an officer of confidence describes in very live- 
ly colours his own character and that of the 
times. “There is not anything capable of giving 
me more serious concern than the intelligence 
contained in your last despatch,‘ that some ma- 
licious suggestions have indisposed towards us 
the mind of our friend and parent Claudius. As 
you regard your allegiance, use every means to 
appeasc his resentment, but conduct your nego- 
tiation with secrecy; let it not reach the know- 
ledge of the Dacian troups; they are already pro- 
vokcd, and it might inflame thcir fury. I myself 
have sent him some presents: be it your care 
that he accept them with pleasure. Above all, 
lcet him not suspect that I am made acquainted 
with his impudence. The fear of my anger might 
urge him to desperate counsels.”’> The presents 
which accompanied this humble epistle, in 
which the monarch solicited a reconciliation 
with his discontented subject, consisted of a 
considerable sum of money, a splendid ward- 
robe, and a valuable service of silver and gold 
plate. By such arts Gallienus softened the indig- 
nation and dispelled the fears of his Illyrian 
general, and during the remainder of that reign 
the formidable sword of Claudius was always 
drawn in the cause of a master whom he de- 
spised. At last, indeed, he received from the 
conspirators the bloody purple of Gallienus; 
but he had been absent from their camp and 
counsels; and however he might applaud the 
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deed, we may candidly presume that he was in- 
nocent of the knowledge of it.6 When Claudius 
ascended the throne he was about fifty-four 
years of age. 

The siege of Milan was still continued, and 
Aureolus soon discovered that the success of his 
artifices had only raised up a more determined 
adversary. He attempted to negotiate with 
Claudius a treaty of alliance and partition. 
“Teil him,” replied the intrepid emperor, “that 
such proposals should have been made to Gal- 
lienus; he, perhaps, might have listened to them 
with patience, and accepted a colleague as de- 
spicable as himself.’’? This stern refusal, and a 
last unsuccessful effort, obliged Aureolus to 
yield the city and himself to the discretion of the 
conqueror. The judgment of the army pro- 
nounced him worthy of death, and Claudius, 
after a feeble resistance, consented to the execu- 
tion of the sentence. Nor was the zeal of the sen- 
ate less ardent in the cause of their new sover- 
eign. They ratified, perhaps with a sincere trans- 
port of zeal, the election of Claudius; and as his 
predecessor had shown himself the personal en- 
emy of their order, they exercised, under the 
name of justice, a severe revenge against his 
friends and family. The senate was permitted to 
discharge the ungrateful office of punishment, 
and the emperor reserved for himself the pleas- 
ure and merit of obtaining by his intercession a 
general act of indemnity.’ 

Such ostentatious clemency discovers less of 
the real character of Claudius than a trifling 
circumstance in which he seems to have con-’ 
sulted only the dictates of his heart. The frequent 
rebellions of the provinces had involved almost 
every person in the guilt of treason, almost every 
estate in the case of confiscation; and Gallienus 
often displayed his liberality by distributing 
among his officers the property of his subjects. 
On the accession of Claudius, an old woman 
threw herself at his feet and complained that a 
general of the late empcror had obtained an 
arbitrary grant of her patrimony. This general 
was Claudius himsclf, who had not entirely es- 
caped the contagion of the times. The emperor 
blushed at the reproach, but deserved the con- 
fidence which she had reposed in his equity. 
The confession of his fault was accompanied 
with immediate and ample restitution.’ 

In the arduous task which Claudius had un- 
dertaken of restoring the empire to its ancient 
splendour, it was first necessary to revive among 
his troops a sense of order and obedience. With 
the authority of a veteran commander, he re- 
presented to them that the relaxation of disci- 
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pline had introduced a long train of disorders, 
the effects of which were at length experienced 
by the soldiers themselves; that a people ruined 
by oppression, and indolent from despair, could 
no longer supply a numerous army with the 
means of luxury, or even of subsistence; that 
the danger of each individual had increased 
with the despotism of the military order, since 
princes who tremble on the throne will guard 
their safety by the instant sacrifice of every ob- 
noxious subject. The emperor expatiated on the 
mischiefs of a lawless caprice, which the soldiers 
could only gratify at the expense of their own 
blood, as their seditious elections had so fre- 
quently been followed by civil wars, which con- 
sumed the flower of the legions either in the ficld 
of battle or in the cruel abuse of victory. He 
painted in the most lively colours the exhausted 
state of the treasury, the desolation of the 
provinces, the disgrace of the Roman name, and 
the insolent triumph of rapacious barbarians. It 
was against those barbarians, he declared, that 
he intended to point the first effort of their arms. 
Tetricus might reign for a while over the West, 
and even Zenobia might preserve the dominion 
of the East.!° These usurpers were his personal 
adversaries, nor could he think of induleing any 
private resentment till he had saved an empire 
whose impending ruin would, unless it was 
timely prevented, crush both the army and the 
people. a 

The various nations of Germany and Sarma- 
tia who fought under the Gothic standard had 
already collected an armament more formud- 
able than any which had yet issued from the 
Euxine. On the banks of the Dniester, one of 
the great rivers that discharge theinselves into 
that sea, they constructed a ficct of two thou- 
sand, or even of six thousand vessels ;!! numbers, 
which, however incredible they may seem, 
would have been insufficient to transport their 
pretended army of three hundred and twenty 
thousand barbarians. Whatever might be the 
real strength of the Goths, the vigour and suc- 
cess of the expedition were not adequate to the 
greatness of the preparations. In their passage 
through the Bosphorus the unskilful pilots were 
overpowered by the violence of the current; 
and while the multitude of their ships were 
crowded in a narrow channel, many were 
dashed against each other or against the shore. 
The barbarians made several descents on the 
coasts both of Europe and Asia; but the open 
country was already plundered, and they were 
repulsed with shame and loss from the fortified 
cities which they assaulted. A spirit of discour- 
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agement and division arose in the fleet, and 
some of their chiefs sailed away towards the is- 
lands of Crete and Cyprus; but the main body, 
pursuing a more stcady course, anchored at 
length near the foot of Mount Athos, and as- 
saulted the city of Thessalonica, the wealthy 
capital of all the Macedonian provinces. Their 
attacks, in which they displayed a fierce but 
artless bravery, were soon interrupted by the 
rapid approach of Claudius, hastening to a 
scene of action that deserved the presence of a 
warlike prince at the head of the remaining 
powers of the empire. Impatient for battle, the 
Goths immediately broke up their camp, relin- 
quished the siege of Thessalonica, left their navy 
at the foot of Mount Athos, traversed the hills 
of Macedonia, and pressed forwards to engage 
the last defence of Italy. 

We still possess an original letter addressed 
by Claudius to the senate and people on this 
memorable occasion. ‘‘Conscript fathers,” says 
the emperor, “know that three hundred and 
twenty thousand Goths have invaded the Ro- 
man territory. Jf | -...quish them, your grati- 
tude will reward my services. Should I fall, re- 
member that I am the successor of Gallienus. 
The whole republic is fatigued and exhausted. 
We shall fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, 
Regillianus, Lollianus, Posthumus, Celsus. and 
a thousand others, whom a just contempt for 
Gallienus provoked into rebellion. We are in 
want of darts, of spears, and of shiclds. The 
strength of the empire, Gaul, and Spain, are 
usurped by Tetricus; and we blush to acknowl- 
edge that the archers of the East serve under 
the banners of Zenobia. Whatever we shall per- 
form will be sufficiently great.” The melan- 
choly firmness of this epistle announces a hero 
careless of his fate, conscious of his danger, but 
still deriving a well-grounded hope froin the 
resources of his own mind. 

The event surpassed his own expectations 
and those of the world. By the most signal vic- 
tories he delivered the empire from this host of 
barbarians, and was distinguished by posterity 
under the glorious appellation of the Gothic 
Claudius. The imperfect historians of an irreg- 
ular war!? do not enable us to describe the order 
and circumstances of his exploits; but, if we 
could be indulged in the allusion, we might dis- 
tribute into three acts this memorable tragedy. 
I. The decisive battle was fought near Naissus, 
a city of Dardania. The legions at first gave way, 
oppressed by numbers and dismayed by mis- 
fortunes. Their ruin was inevitable, had not the 
abilities of their emperor prepared a seasonable 
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relief. A large detachment, rising out of the se- 
cret and difficult passes of the mountains, which 
by his order they had occupied, suddenly as- 
sailed the rear of the victorious Goths. The fa- 
vourable instant was improved by the activity 
of Claudius. He revived the courage of his 
troops, restored their ranks, and pressed the bar- 
barians on every side. Fifty thousand men are 
reported to have been slain in the battle of Nais- 
sus. Several large bodies of barbarians, covering 
their retreat with a movable fortification of wag- 
gons, retired, or rather escaped, from the field 
of slaughter. II. We may presume that some in- 
surmountable difficulty—the fatigue, perhaps, or 
the disobedience of the conquerors—prevented 
Claudius from completing in one day the de- 
struction of the Goths. The war was diffused over 
the provinces of Mzsia, Thrace, and Mace- 
donia, and its operations drawn out into a vari- 
ety of marches, surprises, and tumultuary en- 
gagements, as weil by sea as by land. When the 
Romans suffered any loss, it was commonly oc- 
casioned by their own cowardice or rashness; but 
the superior talents of the emperor, his perfect 
knowledge of the country, and his judicious 
choice of measures as well as officers, assured on 
most occasions the success of his arms. The im- 
mense booty, the fruit of so many victories, con- 
sisted for the greater part of cattle and slaves. 
A select body of the Gothic youth was received 
among the Imperial troops; the remainder was 
sold into servitude; and so considerable was the 
number of female captives that every soldier ob- 
tained as his share two or three women. A cir- 
cumstance from which we may conclude that 
the invaders entertained some designs of settle- 
ment as well as of plunder; since even in a naval 
expedition they were accompanied by their 
families. IHH. The loss of their fleet, which was 
either taken or sunk, had intercepted the retreat 
of the Goths. A vast circle of Roman posts, dis- 
tributed with skill, supported with firmness, and 
gradually closing towards a common centre, 
forced the barbarians into the most inaccessible 
parts of Mount Hamus, where they found a safe 
refuge, but a very scanty subsistence. During the 
course of a rigorous winter, in which they were 
besieged by the emperor’s troops, famine and 
pestilence, desertion and the sword, continually 
diminished the imprisoned multitude. On the 
return of spring nothing appeared in arms ex- 
cept a hardy and desperate band, the remnant 
of that mighty host which had embarked at the 
mouth of the Dniester. 

The pestilence which swept away such num- 
bers of the barbarians at length proved fatal to 


their conqueror, After a short but glorious reign 
of two years, Claudius expired at Sirmium, 
amidst the tears and acclamations of his subjects. 
In his last illness he convened the principal offi- 
cers of the state and army, and in their presence 
recommended Aurelian," one of his generals, as 
the most deserving of the throne, and the best 
qualified to execute the great design which he 
himself had been permitted only to undertake. 
The virtues of Claudius, his valour, affability, 
justice, and temperance, his love of fame and of 
his country, place him in that short list of em- 
perors who added lustre to the Roman purple. 
Those virtues, however, were celebrated with 
peculiar zeal and complacency by the courtly 
writers of the age of Constantine, who was the 
great-grandson of Crispus, the elder brother of 
Claudius. The voice of flattery was soon taught 
to repeat that the gods, who so hastily had 
snatched Claudius from the earth, rewarded his 
merit and piety by the perpetual establishment 
of the empire in his family.'® 

Notwithstanding these oracles, the greatness 
of the Flavian family (a name which it had 
pleased them to assume) was deferred above 
twenty years, and the elevation of Claudius oc- 
casioned the immediate ruin of his brother 
Quintilius, who possessed not sufficient moder- 
ation or courage to descend into the private 
station to which the patriotism of the late em- 
peror had condemned him. Without delay or 
reflection he assumed the purple at Aquileia, 
where he commanded a considerable force; and 
though his reign lasted only seventeen days, he 
had time to obtain the sanction of the senate 
and to experience a mutiny of the troops. As 
soon as he was informed that the great ariny of 
the Danube had invested the well-known valour 
of Aurclian with Impcrial power, he sunk under 
the fame and merit of his rival; and, ordering 
his veins to be opened, prudently withdrew him- 
self from the unequal contest.'® 

The general design of this work will not per- 
mit us minutely to relate the actions of every 
emperor after he ascended the throne, much 
less to deduce the various fortunes of his private 
life. We shall only observe that the father of 
Aurelian was a peasant of the territory of Sir- 
mium, who occupied a small farm, the property 
of Aurelius, a rich senator. His warlike son en- 
listed in the troops as a common soldier, suc- 
cessivcly rose to the rank of a centurion, a tri- 
bune, the przfect of a legion, the inspector of 
the camp, the general, or, as it was then called, 
the duke of a frontier; and at length, during the 
Gothic war, exercised the important office of 
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commander-in-chief of the cavalry. In every 
station he distinguished himself by matchless 
valour," rigid discipline, and successful con- 
duct. He was invested with the consulship by 
the emperor Valerian, who styles him, in the 
pompous language of that age, the deliverer of 
Illyricum, the restorer of Gaul, and the rival of 
the Scipios. At the recommendation of Valerian, 
a senator of the highest rank and merit, Ulpius 
Crinitus, whose blood was derived from the 
same source as that of Trajan, adopted the Pan- 
nonian peasant, gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and relieved with his ample fortune the 
honourable poverty which Aurelian had pre- 
served inviolate.!8 

The reign of Aurelian lasted only four years 
and about nine months; but every instant of 
that short period was filled by some memorable 
achievement. He put an end to the Gothic war, 
chastised the Germans who invaded Italy, re- 
covered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the 
hands of Tetricus, and destroyed the proud 
monarchy which Zenobia had crected in the 
East on the ruins of the afflicted empire. 

It was the rigid attention of Aurelian even to 
the minutest articles of discipline which be- 
stowed such uninterrupted success on his arms. 
His military regulations are contained in a very 
concise epistle to one of his inferior officers, who 
is commanded to enforce them, as he wishes to 
become a tribune, or as he is desirous to live. 
Gaming, drinking, and the arts of divination 
were severely prohibited. Aurclian expected 
that his soldiers should be modest, frugal, and 
laborious; that their armour should be con- 
stantly kept bright, their weapons sharp, their 
clothing and horses ready for immediate ser- 
vice; that they should live in their quarters with 
chastity and sobriety, without damaging the 
corn-fields, without stealing even a sheep, a 
fowl, or a bunch of grapes, without exacting 
from their landlords either salt, or oil, or wood. 
“The public allowance,” continues the emper- 
or, “is sufficient for their support; thcir wealth 
should be collected from the spoil of the enemy, 
not from the tears of the provincials.” A single 
instance will serve to display the mgour, and 
even cruelty, of Aurclian. One of the soldiers 
had seduced the wife of his host. The guilty 
wretch was fastened to two trees foraibly drawn 
towards each other, and his limbs were torn 
asunder by their sudden separation. A few such 
examples impressed a salutary consternation. 
The punishments of Aurelian were terrible; but 
he had seldom occasion to punish more than 
once the same offence. His own conduct gave a 
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sanction to his laws, and the seditious legions 
dreaded a chief who had learned to obey, and 
who was worthy to command. 

The death of Claudius had revived the faint- 
ing spirit of the Goths. The troops which guard- 
ed the passes of Mount Hamus and the banks 
of the Danube had been drawn away by the ap- 
prehension of a civil war; and it seems probable 
that the remaining body of the Gothic and Van- 
dalic tribes embraced the favourable opportun- 
ity, abandoned their settlements of the Ukraine, 
traversed the rivers, and swelled with new mul- 
titudes the destroying host of their countrymen. 
Their united numbers were at length encoun- 
tered by Aurelian, and the bloody and doubtful 
conflict ended only with the approach of night.?° 
Exhausted by so many calamities, which they 
had mutually endured and inflicted during a 
twenty years’ war, the Goths and the Romans 
consented to a lasting and beneficial treaty. It 
was earnestly solicited by the barbarians, and 
cheerfully ratified by the legions, to whose suf- 
frage the prudence of Aurelian referred the de- 
cision of that immpurtant question. The Gothic 
nation cngaged to supply the armies of Rome 
with a body of two thousand auxiliaries, con- 
sisting entirely of cavalry, and stipulated in re- 
turn an undisturbed retreat, with a regular 
market as far as the Danube, provided by the 
emperor's care, but at their own expense. The 
treaty was observed with such religious fidelity 
that, when a party of five hundred men strag- 
gied trom the camp in quest of plunder, the 
king or general of the barbarians commanded 
that the guilty leader should be apprehended 
and shot to death with darts, as a victim devoted 
to the sanctity of their engagements. It is, how- 
ever, not unlikely that the precaution of Aure- 
lian, who had exacted as hostages the sons and 
daughters of the Gothic chiefs, contributed 
soincthing to this pacific temper. The youths he 
trained in the exercise of arms, and near his own 
person; to the damscls he gave a liberal and 
Roman education, and, by bestowing them in 
marriage on some of his principal officers, grad- 
ually introduced between the two nations the 
closest and most endearing connections.”! 

But the most important condition of peace 
was understood rather than expressed in the 
treaty. Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces 
from Dacia, and tacitly relinquished that great 
province to the Goths and Vandals.” His manly 
judgment convinced bim of the solid advan- 
tages, and taught him to despise the secming 
disgrace, of thus contracting the fronticrs of the 
monarchy. The Dacian subjects, removed from 
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able to cultivate or defend, added strength and 
populousness to the southern side of the Danube. 
A fertile territory, which the repetition of bar- 
barous inroads had changed into a desert, was 
yielded to their industry, and a new province of 
Dacia still preserved the memory of Trajan’s 
conquests. The old country of that name de- 
tained, however, a considerable number of its 
inhabitants, who dreaded exile more than a 
Gothic master.?*> These degenerate Romans 
continued to serve the empire, whose allegiance 
they had renounced, by introducing among 
their conquerors the first notions of agriculture, 
the useful arts, and the conveniences of civilised 
life. An intercourse of commerce and language 
was gradually established between the opposite 
banks of the Danube; and, after Dacia became 
an independent state, it often proved the firm- 
est barrier of the empire against the invasions 
of the savages of the North. A sense of interest 
attached these more settled barbarians to the 
alliance of Rome, and a permanent interest 
very frequently ripens into sincere and useful 
friendship. This various colcny, which filled the 
ancient province, and was insensibly blended 
into one great people, still acknowledged the 
superior renown and authority of the Gothic 
tribe, and claimed the fancied honour of a 
Scandinavian origin. At the same time the 
lucky, though accidental, resemblance of the 
name of Getæ infused among the credulous 
Goths a vain persuasion that, in a remote age, 
thcir own ancestors, already seated in the Da- 
cian provinces, had received the instructions of 
Zamolxis, and checked the victorious arms of 
Sesostris and Darius.”4 

While the vigorous and moderate conduct of 
Aurelian restored the Illyrian frontier, the na- 
tion of the Alemanni®® violated the conditions 
of peace which cither Gallienus had purchased, 
or Claudius had imposed, and, inflamed by 
their impatient youth, suddenly flew to arms. 
Fortv thousand horses appeared in the field,’ 
and the numbers of the infantry doubled those 
of the cavalry.” The first objects of their avarice 
were a few cities of the Rhxtian frontier; but 
their hopes soon rising with success, the rapid 
march of the Alemanni traced a line of devas- 
tation from the Danube to the Po.?8 

The emperor was almost at the same time in- 
formed of the irruption, and of the retreat, of 
the barbarians. Collecting an active body of 
troops, he marched with silence and celerity 
along the skirts of the Hercynian forest; and the 
Alemanni, laden with the spoils of Italy, ar- 
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rived at the Danube, without suspecting that 
on the opposite bank, and in an advantageous 
post, a Roman army lay concealed and pre- 
pared to intercept their return. Aurelian in- 
dulged the fatal security of the barbarians, and 
permitted about half their forces to pass the 
river without disturbance and without precau- 
tion. Their situation and astonishment gave him 
an easy victory; his skilful conduct improved 
the advantage. Disposing the legions in a semi- 
circular form, he advanced the two horns of the 
crescent across the Danube, and, wheeling them 
on a sudden towards the centre, enclosed the rear 
of the German host. The dismayed barbarians, 
on whatsoever side they cast their eyes, beheld 
with despair a wasted country, a deep and rapid 
stream, a victorious and implacable enemy. 

Reduced to this distressed condition, the Ale- 
manni no longer disdained to sue for peace. 
Aurelian received their ambassadors at the head 
of his camp, and with every circumstance of 
martial pomp that could display the greatness 
and discipline of Rome. The legions stood to 
their arms in well-ordered ranks and awful si- 
lence. The principal commanders, distinguished 
by the ensigns of their rank, appeared on horse- 
back on either side of the Imperial throne. Be- 
hind the throne the consecrated images of the 
emperor and his predecessors,” the golden 
eagles, and the various titles of the legions, en- 
graved in letters of gold, were exalted in the air 
on lofty pikes covered with silver. When Aure- 
lian assumed his seat, his manly grace and ma- 
jestic figure*® taught the barbarians to revere 
the person as well as the purple‘of their con- 
queror. The ambassadors fell prostrate on the 
ground in silence. They were commanded to 
rise, and permitted to speak. By the assistance 
of interpreters they extenuated their perfidy, 
magnified their exploits, expatiated on the vi- 
cissitudes of fortune and the advantages of 
peace, and, with an ill-timed confidence, de- 
manded a large subsidy as the price of the alli- 
ance which they offered to the Romans. The 
answer of the emperor was stern and imperious. 
He treated their offer with contempt, and their 
demand with indignation; reproached the bar- 
barians that they were as ignorant of the arts of 
war as of the laws of peace; and finally dismissed 
them with the choice only of submitting to his 
unconditioned mercy, or awaiting the utmost 
severity of his resentment.” Aurelian had re- 
signed a distant province to the Goths; but it 
was dangerous to trust or to pardon these per- 
fidious barbarians, whose formidable power 
kept Italy itself in perpetual alarms. 
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Immediately after this conference it should 
seem that some unexpected emergency required 
the emperor’s presence in Pannonia. He de- 
volved on his licutenants the care of finishing 
the destruction of the Alemanni, either by the 
sword, or by the surer operation of famine. But 
an active despair has often triumphed over the 
indolent assurance of success. The barbarians, 
finding it impossible to traverse the Danube 
and the Roman camp, broke through the posts 
in their rear, which were more feebly or less 
carefully guarded ; and withincredible diligence, 
but by a different road, returned towards the 
mountains of Italy. Aurelian, who considered 
the war as totally extinguished, received the 
mortifying intelligence of the escape of the Ale- 
manni, and of the ravage which they already 
committed in the territory of Milan. The le- 
gions were commanded to follow, with as much 
expedition as those heavy bodies were capable 
of exerting, the rapid flight of an enemy, whose 
infantry and cavalry moved with almost equal 
swiftness. A few days afterwards the emperor 
himself marched to the relief of Italy, at the 
head of a chosen body of auxiliaries (among 
whom were the hostages and cavalry of the 
Vandals), and of all the Praetorian guards who 
had served in the wars on the Danube. 

As the light troops of the Alemanni had 
spread themselves froin the Alps to the Apen- 
nine, the incessant vigilance of Auretian and his 
officers was exercised in the discovery, the at- 
tack, and the pursuit of the numerous detach- 
ments. Notwithstanding this desultory war, three 
considerable battles are mentioned, in which 
the principal force of both armics was obstinate- 
ly engaged.*4 The success was various. In the 
first, fought near Placentia, the Romans re- 
ceived so severe a blow that, according to the 
expression of a writer extremely partial to Au- 
relian, the immediate dissolution of the empire 
was apprehended.*® The crafty barbarians, who 
had lined the woods, suddenly attacked the le- 
gions in the dusk of the evening, and, it is most 
probable, after the fatigue and disorder of a 
long march. The fury of their charge was irre- 
sistible; but at length, after a dreadful slaughter, 
the patient firmness of the emperor rallied his 
troops, and restored, in some degree, the honour 
of his arms. The second battle was fought near 
Fano in Umbria; on the spot which, five hun- 
dred years before, had been fatal to the brother 
of Hannibal.** Thus far the successful Germans 
had advanced along the Æmilian and Flamin- 
ian way with a design of sacking the defence- 
less mistress of the world. But Aurelian, who, 
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watchful for the safety of Rome, still hung on 
their rear, found in this place the decisive mo- 
ment of giving them a total and irretrievable 
defeat.’ The flying remnant of their host was 
exterminated in a third and last battle near 
Pavia; and Italy was delivered from the inroads 
of the Alemanni. 

Fear has been the original parent of super- 
stition, and every new calamity urges trembling 
mortals to deprecate the wrath of their invisible 
enemies. ‘Though the best hope of the republic 
was in the valour and conduct of Aurclian, yet 
such was the public consternation, when the 
barbarians were hourly expected at the gates of 
Rome, that, by a decree of the senate, the Sibyl- 
line books were consulted. Even the emperor 
himself, from a motive either of religion or of 
policy, recommended this salutary measure, 
chided the tardiness of the senate,?* and offered 
to supply whatever expense, whatever animals, 
whatever captives of any nation, the gods should 
require. Notwithstanding this liberal offer, it 
does not appear that any human victims expi- 
ated with thei: blova the sins of the Roman 
people. The Sibylline books enjoined ceremo- 
nies of a more harmless nature—processions of 
priests in white robes, attended by a chorus of 
youths and virgins; lustrations of the city and 
adjacent country; and sacrifices, whose power- 
ful influence disabled the barbarians from pass- 
ing the mystic ground on which they had been 
celebrated. However puerile in themselves, these 
superstitious arts were subservient to the success 
of the war; and if, in the decisive battle of Fano, 
the Alemanni fancied they saw an army of spec- 
tres combating on the side of Aurelian, he re- 
ceived a real and effectual aid from this imag- 
inary reinforcement.” 

But whatever confidence might be placed in 
idcal ramparts, the experience of the past, and 
the dread of the future, induced the Romans to 
construct fortifications of a grosser and more 
substantial kind. The seven hills of Rome had 
been surroundcd, by the successors of Romulus, 
with an ancient wall of more than thirteen 
miles.4° The vast enclosure may scem dispro- 
„portioned to the strength and numbers of the 
infant state. But it was necessary to secure an 
ample extent of pasture and arable land against 
the frequent and sudden incursions of the tribes 
of Latium, the perpetual enemies of the repub- 
lic. With the progress of Roman greatness, the 
city and its inhabitants gradually increased, 
filled up the vacant space, pierced through the 
useless walls, covered the field of Mars, and, on 
every side, followed the public highways in long 
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and beautiful suburbs.“ The extent of the new 
walls, erected by Aurelian, and finished in the 
reign of Probus, was magnified by popular esti- 
mation to near fifty,® but is reduced by accu- 
rate measurement to about twenty-one miles.“ 
It was a great but a melancholy labour, since 
the defence of the capital betrayed the decline 
of the monarchy. The Romans of a more pros- 
perous age, who trusted to the arms of the le- 
gions the safety of the frontier camps,** were 
very far from entertaining a suspicion that it 
would ever become necessary to fortify the seat 
of empire against the inroads of the barbarians. ** 

The victory of Claudius over the Goths, and 
the success of Aurclian against the Alemanni, 
had already restored to the arms of Rome their 
ancient superiority over the barbarous nations 
of the North. To chastise domestic tyrants, and 
to reunite the dismembered parts of the empire, 
was a task reserved for the second of those war- 
like emperors. Though he was acknowledged 
by the senate and people, the frontiers of Italy, 
Africa, Illyricum, and Thrace, confined the 
limits of his reign. Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
Egypt, Syria. and Asia Minor, were still pos- 
sessed by two rebels, who alone, out of so nu- 
merous a list, had hitherto escaped the dangers 
of their situation; and to complete the igno- 
miny of Rome, these rival thrones had been 
usurped by women. 

A rapid succession of monarchs had arisen 
and fallen in the provinces of Gaul. The rigid 
virtues of Posthumus served only to hasten his 
destruction. After suppressing a competitor who 
had assumed the purple at Mentz, he refused 
to gratilv his troops with the plunder of the re- 
bellious city; and, in the seventh vear of his 
reign, became the victim of their disappointed 
avarice.“ The death of Victorinus, his friend 
and associate, was occasioned by a less worthy 
cause. The shining accomplishments” of that 
prince were stained by a licentious passion, 
which he indulged in acts of violence, with too 
little regard to the laws of society, or even to 
those of love.“* He was slain at Cologne, by a 
conspiracy of jealous husbands, whose revenge 
would have appeared more justifiable had they 
spared the innocence of his son. After the mur- 
der of so many valiant princes, it is somewhat 
remarkable that a female for a long time con- 
trolled the fierce legions of Gaul, and still more 
singular that she was the mother of the unfortu- 
nate Victorinus. The arts and treasures of 
Victoria enabled her successively to place Mari- 
us and Tetricus on the throne, and to reign with 
a manly vigour under the name of those de- 


pendent emperors. Money of copper, of silver, 
and of gold, was coined in her name; she as- 
sumed the titles of Augusta and Mother of the 
Camps: her power ended only with her life; 
but her life was perhaps shortened by the in- 
gratitude of Tetricus.@ 

When, at the instigation of his ambitious pa- 
troness, Tetricus assumed the ensigns of royalty, 
he was governor of the peaceful province of 
Aquitaine, an employment suited to his charac- 
ter and education. He reigned four or five years 
over Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the slave and 
sovereign of a licentious army, whom he dread- 
ed, and by whom he was despised. The valour 
and fortune of Aurelian at length opened the 
prospect of a deliverance. He ventured to dis- 
close his melancholy situation, and conjured the 
emperor to hasten to the relief of his unhappy 
rival. Had this secret correspondence reached 
the ears of the soldiers, it would most probably 
have cost Tetricus his life; nor could he resign 
the sceptre of the West without committing an 
act of treason against himself. He affected the 
appearances of a civil war, led his forces into 
the field against Aurelian, posted them in the 
most disadvantageous manner, betrayed his 
own counsels to the enemy, and with a few 
chosen friends deserted in the beginning of the 
action. The rebel legions, though disordered 
and dismayed by the unexpected treachery of 
their chief, defended themselves with desperate 
valour, till they were cut in pieces almost to a 
man, in this bloody and memorable battle, 
which was fought near Chalonsin Champagne. °° 
The retreat of the irregular auxiliaries, Franks 
and Batavians, whom the conqueror soon 
compelled or persuaded to repass the Rhine, 
restored the general tranquillity, and the power 
of Aurelian was acknowledged from the wall of 
Antoninus to the Columns of Hercules. 

As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of 
Autun, alone and unassisted, had ventured to 
declare against the legions of Gaul. After a siege 
of seven months they stormed and plundered 
that unfortunate city, already wasted by fam- 
ine.“ Lyons, on the contrary, had resisted with 
obstinate disaffection the arms of Aurelian. We 
read of the punishment of Lyons,** but there is 
not any mention of the rewards of Autun. Such, 
indeed, is the policy of civil war: severely to re- 
member injuries, and to forget the most impor- 
tant services. Revenge is profitable, gratitude is 
expensive. 

Aurelian had no sooner secured the person 
and provinces of Tetricus than he turned his 
arms against Zenobia, the celebrated queen of 
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Palmyra and the East. Modern Europe has pro- 
duced several illustrious women who have sus- 
tained with glory the weight of empire; nor is 
our own age destitute of such distinguished char- 
acters. But if we except the doubtful achieve- 
ments of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps the 
only female whose superior genius broke through 
the servile indolence imposed on her sex by the 
climate and manners of Asia.* She claimed her 
descent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, 
equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, and 
far surpassed that princess in chastity®® and val- 
our. Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely as 
well as the most heroic of her sex. She was of a 
dark complexion (for in speaking of a lady these 
trifles become important). Her teeth were of a 
pearly whiteness, and her large black eyes 
sparkled with uncommon fire, tempered by the 
most attractive sweetness. Her voice was strong 
and harmonious. Her manly understanding 
was strengthened and adorned by study. She 
was not ignorant of the Latin tongue, but pos- 
sessed in equal perfection the Greek, the Syriac, 
and the Egyptian languages. She had drawn up 
for her own use an epitome of oriental history, 
and familiarly compared the beauties of Homer 
and Plato under the tuition of the sublime 
Longinus. 

This accomplished woman gave her hand to 
Odenathus, who, from a private station, raised 
himself to the dominion of the Eas& She soon 
became the friend and companion of a hero. In 


, the intervals of war Odenathus passionately de- 


lighted in the exercise of hunting; he pursued 
with ardour the wild beasts of the desert, lions, 
panthers, and bears; and the ardour of Zenobia 
in that dangerous amusement was not inferior 
to his own. She had inured her constitution to 
fatigue, disdained the use of a covered carriage, 
generally appeared on horseback in a military 
habit, and sometimes marched several miles on 
foot at the head of the troops. The success of 
Odenathus was in a great measure ascribed to 
her incomparable prudence and fortitude. Their 
splendid victories over the Great King, whom 
they twice pursued as far as the gates of Ctesi- 
phon, laid the foundations of their united fame 
and power. The armies which they command- 
ed, and the provinces which they had saved, 
acknowledged not any other sovereigns than 
their invincible chiefs. The senate and people 
of Rome revered a stranger who had avenged 
their captive emperor, and even the insensible 
son of Valerian accepted Odenathus for his 
legitimate colleague. 

After a successful expedition against the 
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Gothic plunderers of Asia, the Palmyrenian 
prince returned to the city of Emesian Syria. In- 
vincible in war, he was there cut off by domestic 
treason, and his favourite amusement of hunting 
was the cause, or at least the occasion, of his 
death. His nephew, Mzonius, presumed to 
dart his javelin before that of his uncle; and, 
though admonished of his crror, repeated the 
same insolence. As a monarch, and as a sports- 
man, Odenathus was provoked, took away his 
horse, a mark of ignominy among the barbar- 
ians, and chastised the rash youth by a short 
confinement. The offence was soon forgot, but 
the punishment was remembered; and Mzo- 
nius, with a few daring associates, assassinated 
his uncle in the midst of a great entertainment. 
Herod, the son of Odenathus, though not of 
Zenobia, a young man of a soft and effeminate 
temper,’ was killed with his father. But Mzo- 
nius obtained only the pleasure of revenge by 
this bloody deed. He had scarcely time to as- 
sume the title of Augustus before he was sacri- 
ficed by Zenobia to the memory of her hus- 
band. 

With the assistance of his most faithful friends, 
she immediately filled the vacant throne, and 
governed with manly counsels Palmyra, Syria, 
and the East, above five years. By the death of 
Odenathus, that authority was at an end which 
the senate had granted him only as a personal 
distinction; but his martial widow, disdaining 
both the senate and Gallienus, obliged one of 
the Roman generals who was sent against her 
to retreat into Europe, with the loss of his army 
and his reputation.” Instead of the little pas- 
sions which so frequently perplex a female reign, 
the steady administration of Zenobia was guid- 
ed by the most judicious maxiins of policy. Ifit 
was expedient to pardon, she could calm her 
resentment; if it was necessary to punish, she 
could impose silence on the voice of pity. Her 
strict economy was accused of avarice; yet on 
every proper occasion she appeared magnifi- 
cent and liberal. The neighbouring states of 
Arabia, Armenia, and Persia, dreaded her en- 
mity, and solicited her alliance. To the domin- 
jons of Odenathus, which extended from the 
Euphrates to the frontiers of Bithynia, his widow 
added the inheritance of her ancestors, the pop- 
ulous and fertile kingdom of Egypt.” The em- 
peror Claudius acknowledged her merit, and 
was content that, while Ae pursued the Gothic 
war, she should assert the dignity of the empire 
in the East. The conduct, however, of Zenobia 
was attended with some ambiguity ; nor is it un- 
likely that she had conceived the design of 
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erecting an independent and hostile monarchy. 
She blended with the popular manners of Ro- 
man princes the stately pomp of the courts of 
Asia, and exacted from her subjects the same 
adoration that was paid to the successors of Cy- 
rus. She bestowed on her three sons" a Latin 
education, and often showed them to the troops 
adorned with the Imperial purple. For herself 
she reserved the diadem, with the splendid but 
doubtful title of Queen of the East. 

When Aurelian passed over into Asia, against 
an adversary whose sex alone could render her 
an object of contempt, his presence restored 
obedience to the province of Bithynia, already 
shaken by the arms and intrigues of Zenobia.@ 
Advancing at the head of his legions, he accept- 
ed the submission of Ancyra, and was admitted 
into Tyana, after an obstinate siege, by the help 
of a perfidious citizen. The generous though 
fierce temper of Aurelian abandoned the traitor 
to the rage of the soldiers: a superstitious rever- 
ence induced him to treat with lenity the coun- 
trymen of Apollonius the philosopher.® Antioch 
was deserted on his approach, till the emperor, 
by his salutary edicts, recalled the fugitives, 
and granted a gencral pardon to all who, from 
necessity rather than choice, had been engaged 
in the service of the Palmyrenian queen. The 
unexpected mildness of such a conduct recon- 
ciled the minds of the Syrians, and, as far as the 
gates of Emesa, the wishes of the people second- 
ed the terror of his arms, 

Zenobia would have ill deserved her reputa- 
tion had she indolently permitted the emperor 
of the West to approach within an hundred 
miles of her capital. The fate of the East was 
decided in two great battles; so similar in al- 
most every circumstance, that we can scarcely 
distinguish them from each other, except by 
observing that the first was fought near Anti- 
och,® and the second near Emesa.© In both the 
queen of Palinyra animated the armies by her 
presence, and devolved the execution of her or- 
ders on Zabdas, who had already signalised his 
military talents by the conquest of Egypt. The 
numerous forces of Zenobia consisted for the 
most part of light archers, and of heavy cavalry 
clothed in complete stecl. The Moorish and 
Illyrian horse of Aurelian were unable to sustain 
the ponderous charge of their antagonists. They 
fied in real or affected disorder, engaged the 
Palmyrenians in a laborious pursuit, harassed 
them by a desultory combat, and at length dis- 
comfited this impenetrable but unwieldy body 
of cavalry. The light infantry, in the meantime, 
when they had exhausted their quivers, remain- 
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ing without protection against a closer onset, 
exposed their naked sides to the swords of the 
legions. Aurelian had chosen these veteran 
troops who were usually stationed on the Upper 
Danube, and whose valour had been severely 
tried in the Alemannic war. After the defeat of 
Emesa, Zenobia found it impossible to collect a 
third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the 
nations subject to her empire had joined the 
standard of the conqueror, who detached Pro- 
bus, the bravest of his generals, to possess him- 
self of the Egyptian provinces. Palmyra was the 
last resource of the widow of Odenathus. She 
retired within the walls of her capital, made 
every preparation for a vigorous resistance, and 
declared, with the intrepidity of a heroine, that 
the last moment of her reign and of her life 
should be the same. 

Amid the barren deserts of Arabia a few cul- 
tivated spots rise like islands out of the sandy 
ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Palmyra, 
by its signification in the Syriac as well as in the 
Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm- 
trees which afforded shade and verdure to that 
temperate region. The air was pure, and the 
soil, watered by some invaluable springs, was 
capable of producing fruits as well as corn. A 
nlace possessed of such singular advantages, 
ind situated at a convenient distance between 
the Gulf of Persia and the Mediterranean, was 
soon frequented by the caravans which con- 
veyed to the nations of Europe a considerable 
part of the rich commodities of India. Palmyra 
insensibly increased into an opulent and inde- 
pendent city, and, connecting the Roman and 
the Parthian monarchies by the mutual benefits 
of commerce, was suffered to observe an humble 
neutrality, till at length, after the victories of 
Trajan, the little republic sunk into the bosom 
of Rome, and flourished more than onc hun- 
dred and fifty years in the subordinate though 
honourable rank of a colony. It was during that 
peaceful period, if we may judge from a few re- 
maining inscriptions, that the wealthy Palmyre- 
nians constructed those temples, palaces, and 
porticos of Grecian architecture, whose ruins, 
scattered over an extent of several miles, have 
deserved the curiosity of our travellers. The ele- 
vation of Odenathus and Zenobia appeared to 
reflect new splendour on their country, and 
Palmyra, for a while, stood forth the rival of 
Rome; but the competition was fatal, and ages 
of prosperity were sacrificed to a moment of 
glory.” 

In his march over the sandy desert between 
Emesa and Palmyra, the emperor Aurelian was 
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perpetually harassed by the Arabs; nor could 
he always defend his army, and especially his 
baggage, from those flying troops of active and 
daring robbers, who watched the moment of 
surprise, and eluded the slow pursuit of the le- 
gions. The siege of Palmyra was an object far 
more difficult and important, and the emperor, 
who, with incessant vigour, pressed the attacks 
in person, was himself wounded with a dart. 
“The Roman people,” says Aurelian, in an 
original letter, “speak with contempt of the war 
which I am waging against a woman. They are 
ignorant both of the character and of the power 
of Zenobia. It is impossible to enumerate her 
warlike preparations, of stones, of arrows, and 
of every species of missile weapons. Every part 
of the walls is provided with two or three baliste, 
and artificial fires are thrown from her military 
engines. The fear of punishment has armed her 
with a desperate courage. Yet still I trust in the 
protecting deities of Rome, who have hitherto 
been favourable to all my undertakings.’’?® 
Doubtful, however, of the protection of the 
gods, and of the event of the siege, Aurelhan 
judged it more prudent to offer terms of an ad- 
vantageous capitulation; to the queen, a splen- 
did retreat; to the citizens, their ancient privi- 
leges. His proposals were obstinately rejected, 
and the refusal was accompanied with insult. 
The firmness of Zenobia was supported by 
the hope that in a very short time famine would 
compel the Roman army to repass the desert; 


_ and by the reasonable expectation that the 


kings of the East, and particularly the Persian 
monarch, would arin in the defence of their 
most natural ally. But fortune and the perse- 
verance of Aurelian overcame every obstacle. 
The death of Sapor, which happened about 
this time, ‘! distracted the councils of Persia, and 
the inconsiderable succours that attempted to 
relieve Palmyra were easily intercepted either 
by the arms or the liberality of the emperor. 
From every part of Syria a regular succession of 
convoys safely arrived in the camp, which was 
increased by the return of Probus with his vic- 
torious troops from the conquest of Egypt. It 
was then that Zenobia resolved to fly. She 
mounted the fleetest of her dromedaries,” and 
had already reached the banks of the Euphrates, 
about sixty miles from Palmyra, when she was 
overtaken by the pursuit of Aurclian’s light 
horse, seized and brought back a captive to the 
feet of the emperor. Her capital soon afterwards 
surrena*red, and was treated with unexpected 
lenity. The arms, horses, and camels, with an 
immense treasure of gold, silver, silk, and pre- 
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cious stones, were all delivered to the conquer- 
or, who, leaving only a garrison of six hundred 
archers, returned to Emesa, and employed some 
time in the distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments at the end of so memorable a war, which 
restored to the obedience of Rome those prov- 
inces that had renounced their allegiance since 
the captivity of Valerian. 

When the Syrian queen was brought into the 
presence of Aurclian, he sternly asked her, How 
she had presumed to rise in arms against the 
emperors of Rome? The answer of Zenobia was 
a prudent mixture of respect and firmness. ‘‘Be- 
cause I disdained to consider as Roman emper- 
ors an Aureolus or a Gallienus. You alone I 
acknowledge as my conqueror and my sover- 
eign.’’?3 But as female fortitude is commonly ar- 
tificial, so it is seldom steady or consistent. The 
courage of Zenobia deserted her in the hour of 
trial; she trembled at the angry clamours of the 
soldiers, who called aloud for her immediate 
execution, forgot the generous despair of Cleo- 
patra, which she h3?d proposed as her model, 
and ignominiously purchased life by the sacri- 
fice of her fame and her friends. It was to their 
counsels, which governed the weakness of her 
sex, that she imputed the guilt of her obstinate 
resistance; it was on their heads that she direct- 
ed the vengeance of the cruel Aurelian. The 
fame of Longinus, who was included among the 
numerous and perhaps innocent victims of her 
fear, will survive that of the queen who be- 
trayed, or the tyrant who condemned him. Gen- 
ius and learning were incapable of moving a 
fierce unlettered soldier, but they had served to 
elevate and harmonise the soul of Longinus. 
Without uttering a complaint, he calmly fol- 
lowed the executioner, pitying his unhappy 
mistress, and bestowing comfort on his afflicted 
friends."* 

Returning from the conquest of the East, 
Aurelian had already crossed the Straits which 
divide Europe from Asia, when he was pro- 
voked by the intelligence that the Palmyrenians 
had massacred the governor and garrison which 
he had left among them, and again erected the 
standard of revolt. Without a moment’s delib- 
eration, he once more turned his face towards 
Syria. Antioch was alarmed by his rapid ap- 
proach, and the helpless city of Palmyra felt the 
irresistible weight of his resentment. We have a 
letter of Aurelian himself, in which he acknowl- 
edges?’ that old men, women, children, and 
peasants, had been involved in that dreadful 
execution, which should have been confined to 
armed rebellion; and although his principal 
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concern seems directed to the re-establishment 
of a temple of the Sun, he discovers some pity 
for the remnant of the Palmyrenians, to whom 
he grants the permission of rebuilding and in- 
habiting their city. But it is easier to destroy 
than to restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, 
and of Zenobia, gradually sunk into an obscure 
town, a trifling fortress, and at length a miser- 
able village. The present citizens of Palmyra, 
consisting of thirty or forty families, have erected 
their mud-cottages within the spacious court of 
a magnificent temple. 

Another and a last labour still awaited the 
indefatigable Aurelian; to suppress a dangerous 
though obscure rebel, who, during the revolt of 
Palmyra, had arisen on the banks of the Nile. 
Firmus, the friend and ally, as he proudly styled 
himself, of Odenathus and Zenobia, was no 
more than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In the 
course of his trage to India he had formed very 
intimate connections with the Saracens and the 
Blemmyes, whose situation, on either coast of 
the Red Sea, gave them an easy introduction 
into the Upper Egypt. The Egyptians he in- 
flamed with the hope of freedom, and, at the 
head of their furious multitude, broken into the 
city of Alexandria, where he assumed the Im- 
perial purple, coined money, published edicts, 
and raised an army, which, as he vainly boast- 
ed, he was capable of maintaining from the sole 
profits of his paper trade. Such troops were a 
feeble defence against the approach of Aurclian; 
and it seems almost unnecessary to relate that 
Firınus was routed, taken, tortured, and put to 
death.” Aurelian might now congratulate the 
senate, the people, and himself, that, in little 
more than three years, he had restored univer- 
sal peace and order to the Roman world. 

Since the foundation of Rome no general had 
more nobly deserved a triumph than Aurelian; 
nor was a triumph ever celebrated with supe- 
rior pride and magnificence.’ The pomp was 
opencd by twenty elephants, four royal tigers, 
and above two hundred of the most curious ani- 
mals from every climate of the North, the East, 
and the South. They were followed by sixteen 
hundred gladiators, devoted to the cruel amuse- 
metat of the amphitheatre. The wealth of Asia, 
the arms and ensigns of so many conquered na- 
tions, and the magnificent plate and wardrobe 
of the Syrian qucen, were disposed in exact 
symmetry or artful disorder. The ambassadors 
of the most remote parts of the earth, of Æthio~ 
pia, Arabia, Persia, Bactriana, India, and Chi- 
na, all remarkable by their rich or singular 
dresses, displayed the fame and power of the 
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Roman emperor, who exposed likewise to the 
public view the presents that he had received, 
and particularly a great number of crowns of 
gold, the offerings of grateful cities. The victo- 
ries of Aurelian were attested by the long train 
of captives who reluctantly attended his tri- 
umph—Goths, Vandals, Sarmatians, Aleman- 
ni, Franks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians. Each 
people was distinguished by its peculiar inscrip- 
tion, and the title of Amazons was bestowed 
on ten martial heroines of the Gothic nation 
who had been taken in arms. But every eye, 
disregarding the crowd of captives, was fixed on 
the emperor Tetricus and the queen of the 
East. The former, as well as his son, whom he 
had created Augustus, was dressed in Gallic 
trousers,” a saffron tunic, and a robe of purple. 
The beauteous figure of Zenobia was confined 
by fetters of gold; a slave supported the gold 
chain which encircled her neck, and she almost 
fainted under the intolerable weight of jewels. 
She preceded on foot the magnificent chariot in 
which she once hoped to enter the gates of 
Rome. It was followed by two other chariots, 
still more sumptuous, of Odenathus and of the 
Persian monarch. The triumphal car of Aureli- 
an (it had formerly been used by a Gothic king) 
was drawn, on this memorable occasion, either 
by four stags or by four elephants.*° The most 
illustrious of the senate, the people, and the 
army closed the solemn procession. Unfeigned 
joy, wonder, and gratitude swelled the accla- 
mations of the multitude; but the satisfaction 
of the senate was clouded by the appearance of 
Tetricus; nor could they suppress a rising mur- 
mur that the haughty emperor should thus ex- 
pose to public ignominy the person of a Roman 
and a magistrate.*! 

But, however in the treatment of his unfortu- 
nate rivals Aurelian might indulge his pride, he 
behaved towards them with a generous clem- 
ency which was seldom exercised by the ancient 
conquerors. Princes who, without success, had 
defended their throne or freedom, were fre- 
quently strangled in prison as soon as the tri- 
umphal pomp ascended the Capitol. These 
usurpers, whom their defeat had convicted of 
the crime of treason, were permitted to spend 
their lives in affluence and honourable repose. 
The emperor presented Zenobia with an ele- 
gant villa at Tibur or Tivoli, about twenty miles 
from the capital; the Syrian queen insensibly 
sunk into a Roman matron, her daughters mar- 
ried into noble families, and her race was not 
yet extinct in the fifth century.” Tetricus and 
his son were reinstated in their rank and for- 
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tunes. They erected on the Czlian hill a magni- 
ficent palace, and, as soon as it was finished, in- 
vited Aurelian to supper. On his entrance he 
was agreeably surprised with a picture which 
represented their singular history. They were 
delineated offering to the emperor a civic crown 
and the sceptre of Gaul, and again receiving at 
his hands the ornaments of the senatorial dig- 
nity. The father was afterwards invested with 
the government of Lucania,” and Aurelian, 
who soon admitted the abdicated monarch to 
his friendship and conversation, familiarly asked 
him, Whether it were not more desirable to ad- 
minister a province of Italy than to reign be- 
yond the Alps? The son long continued a re- 
spectable member of the senate; nor was there 
any one of the Roman nobility more esteemed 
by Aurelian, as well as by his successors.*4 

So long and so various was the pomp of Aure- 
lian’s triumph, that, although it opened with 
the dawn of day, the slow majesty of the pro- 
cession ascended not the Capitol before the 
ninth hour; and it was already dark when the 
emperor returned to the palace. The festival 
was protracted by theatrical representations, 
the games of the circus, the hunting of wild 
beasts, combats of gladiators, and naval engage- 
ments. Liberal donatives were distributed to 
the army and people, and several institutions, 
agrecable or beneficial to the city, contributed 
to perpetuate the glory of Aurelian. A consider- 
able portion of his oriental spoils was conse- 
crated to the gods of Rome; the Capitol, and 
every other temple, glittered with the offerings 
of his ostentatious piety ; and the temple of the Sun 
alone received above fifteen thousand pounds 
of guld.** This last was a magnificent structure, 
erected by the emperor on the side of the Quiri- 
nal hill, and dedicated, soon after the triumph, 
to that deity whom Aurclian adored as the par- 
ent of his life and fortunes. His mother had been 
an inferior priestess in a chapel of the Sun; a 
peculiar devotion to the god of Light was a sen- 
timent which the fortunate peasant imbibed in 
his infancy; and every step of his elevation, 
every victory of his reign, fortified superstition 
by gratitude. *¢ 

The arms of Aurelian had vanquished the 
foreign and domestic foes of the republic. We 
are assured that, by his salutary rigour, crimes 
and factions, mischievous arts and pernicious 
connivance, the luxuriant growth of a feeble 
and oppressive government, were eradicated 
throughout the Roman world.® But if we at- 
tentively reflect how much swifter is the prog- 
ress of corruption than its cure, and if we re- 
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member that the years abandoned to public 
disorders exceeded the months allotted to the 
martial reign of Aurelian, we must confess that 
a few short intervals of peace were insufficient 
for the arduous work of reformation. Even his 
attempt to restore the integrity of the coin was 
opposed by a formidable insurrection. The em- 
peror’s vexation breaks out in one of his private 
letters: “Surely,” says he, “the gods have de- 
creed that my life should be a perpetual war- 
fare. A sedition within the walls has just now 
given birth to a very serious civil war. The 
workmen of the mint, at the instigation of Feli- 
Cissimus, a slave to whom I had intrusted an 
employment in the finances, have risen in re- 
bellion. They are at length suppressed; but 
seven thousand of my soldiers have been slain 
in the contest, of those troops whose ordinary 
station is in Dacia and the camps along the 
Danube.’’®® Other writers, who confirm the 
same fact, add likewise, that it happened soon 
after Aurelian’s triumph; that the decisive en- 
gagement was fought on the Czlian hill; that 
the workinen ot the unnt had adulterated the 
coin; and that the emperor restored the public 
credit, by delivering out good money in ex- 
change for the bad, which the people were com- 
manded to bring into the treasury.” 

We might content ourselves with relating 
this extraordinary transaction, but we cannot 
dissemble how much, in its present form, it ap- 
pears to us inconsistent and incredible. The de- 
basement of the coin is indeed well suited to the 
administration of Gallienus; nor is it unlikely 
that the instruments of the corruption might 
dread the inflexible justice of Aurelian. But the 
guilt, as well as the profit, must have been con- 
fined to a few; nor is it easy to conceive by what 
arts they could arm a people whom they had 
injured against a monarch whom they had be- 
trayed. We might naturally expect that such 
miscreants should have shared the public de- 
testation with the informers and the other min- 
isters of oppression; and that the reformation of 
the coin should have been an action equally 
popular with the destruction of those obsolete 

‘accounts which, by the emperor’s order, were 
burnt in the forum of Trajan.°° In an age when 
the principles of commerce were so imperfectly 
understood, the most desirable end might per- 
haps be effected by harsh and injudicious means; 
but a temporary grievance of such a nature can 
scarcely excite and support a serious civil war. 
The repetition of intolerable taxes, imposed 
either on the land or on the necessaries of life, 
may at last provoke those who will not, or who 
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cannot, relinquish their country. But the case 
is far otherwise in every operation which, by 
whatsoever expedients, restores the just value 
of money. The transient evil is soon obliterated 
by the permanent benefit, the loss is divided 
among multitudes; and if a few wealthy indi- 
viduals experience a sensible diminution of 
treasure, with their riches they at the same time 
lose the degree of weight and importance which 
they derived from the possession of them. How- 
ever Aurelian might choose to disguise the real 
cause of the insurrection, his reformation of the 
coin could furnish only a faint pretence to a par- 
ty already powerful and discontented. Rome, 
though deprived of freedom, was distracted by 
faction. The people, towards whom the emper- 
or, himself a plebeian, always expressed a pe- 
culiar fondness, lived in perpetual dissension 
with the senate, the equestrian order, and the 
Prztorian guards." Nothing less than the firm 
though secret conspiracy of those orders, of the 
authority of the first, the wealth of the second, 
and the arms of the third, could have displayed 
a strength capable of contending in battle with 
the veteran legions of the Danube, which, under 
the conduct of a martial sovereign, had achieved 
the conquest of the West and of the East. 
Whatever was the cause or the object of this 
rebellion, imputed with so little probability to 
the workmen of the mint, Aurelian used his vic- 
tory with unrelenting rigour.” He was naturally 
of a severe disposition. A peasant and a soldier, 
his nerves yielded not easily to the impressions 
of sympathy, and he could sustain without emo- 
tion the sight of tortures and death. Trained 
from his earliest youth in the exercise of arms, 
he set too small a value on the life of a citizen, 
chastised by military execution the slightest 
offences, and transferred the stern discipline of 
the camp into the civil administration of the 
laws. His love of justice often became a blind 
and furious passion; and, whenever he deemed 
his own or the public safety endangered, he dis- 
regarded the rules of evidence and the propor- 
tion of punishments. The unprovoked rebellion 
with which the Romans rewarded his services 
exasperated his haughty spirit. The noblest fam- 
ilies of the capital were involved in the guilt or 
suspicion of this dark conspiracy. A hasty spirit 
of revenge urged the bloody prosecution, and it 
proved fatal to one of the nephews of the emper- 
or. The executioners (if we may use the expres- 
sion of a contemporary poet) were fatigued, the 
prisons were crowded, and the unhappy senate 
lamented the death or absence of its most illus- 
trious members.** Nor was the pride of Aurelian 
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less offensive to that assembly than his cruelty. 
Ignorant or impatient of the restraints of civil 
institutions, he disdained to hold his power by 
any other title than that of the sword, and gov- 
erned by right of conquest an empire which he 
had saved and subdued." 

It was observed by one of the most sagacious 
of the Roman princes, that the talents of his 
predecessor Aurelian were better suited to the 
command of an army than to the government 
of an empire.’ Conscious of the character in 
which nature and experience had enabled him 
to excel, he again took the field a few months 
after his triumph. It was expedient to exercise 
the restless temper of the legions in some foreign 
war, and the Persian monarch, exulting in the 
shame of Valerian, still braved with impunity 
the offended majesty of Rome. At the head of 
an army, less formidable by its numbers than 
by its discipline and valour, the emperor ad- 
vanced as far as the Straits which divide Europe 
from Asia. He there experienced that the most 
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absolute power is a weak defence against the 
effects of despair. He had threatened one of his 
secretaries who was accused of extortion, and it 
was known that he seldom threatened in vain. 
The last hope which remained for the criminal 
was to involve some of the principal officers of 
the army in his danger, or at least in his fears, 
Artfully counterfeiting his master’s hand, he 
showed them, in a long and bloody list, their 
own names devoted to death. Without suspect- 
ing or examining the fraud, they resolved to 
secure their lives by the murder of the emperor. 
On hismarch, between Bysantium and Heraclea, 
Aurelian was suddenly attacked by the conspir- 
ators, whose stations gave them a right to sur- 
round his person, and, after a short resistance, 
fell by the hand of Mucapor, a general whom 
he had always loved and trusted. He died re- 
gretted by the army, detested by the senate, but 
universally acknowledged as a warlike and for- 
tunate prince, the useful though severe reformer 
of a degenerate state.*® 


CHAPTER XII 


Conduct of the Army and Senate after the Death of Aurelian. 
Reigns of Tacitus, Probus, Carus and his Sons 


man emperors, that, whatever might be 

their conduct, their fate was commonly 
the same. A life of pleasure or virtue, of severity 
or mildness, of indolence or glory; alike led to 
an untimely grave; and almost every reign is 
closed by the same disgusting repctition of trea- 
son and murder. The death of Aurclian, how- 
ever, is remarkable by its extraordinary conse- 
quences. The legions admired, lamented, and 
revenged their victorious chief. The artifice of 
his perfidious secretary was discovered and pun- 
ished. The deluded conspirators attended the 
funcral of their injured sovereign with sincere 
or well-feigned contrition, and submitted to the 
unanimous resolution of the military order, 
which was signified by the following epistle: 
‘The brave and fortunate armies to the senate 
and people of Rome.—The crime of one man, 
and the error of many, have deprived us of the 
late emperor Aurelian. May it please you, ven- 
erable lords and fathers! to place him in the 
number of the gods, and to appoint a successor 
whom your judgment shall declare worthy of 
the Imperial purple! None of those whose guilt 
or misfortune have contributed to our loss shall 
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ever reign over us.”! The Roman senators heard, 
without surprise, that another emperor had 
- been assassinated in his camp; they secretly re- 
joiced in the fall of Aurelian; but the modest 
and dutiful address of the legions, when it was 
communicated in full assembly by the consul, 
diffused the most pleasing astonishment. Such 
honours as fear and perhaps esteem could ex- 
tort they liberally poured forth on the memory 
of their deccased sovereign. Such acknowledg- 
ments as gratitude could inspire they returned 
to the faithful armies of the republic, who enter- 
tained so just a sense of the legal authority of the 
senate in the choice of an emperor. Yet, not- 
withstanding this flattering appeal, the most 
prudent of the assembly declined exposing their 
safety and dignity to the caprice of an armed 
multitude. The strength of the legions was, 
indeed, a pledge of their sincerity, since those 
who may command are seldom reduced to the 
necessity of dissembling; but could it naturally 
be expected that a hasty repentance would cor- 
rect the inveterate habits of fourscore years? 
Should tne soldiers relapse into their accustomed 
seditions, their insolence might disgrace the 
majesty of the senate and prove fatal to the ob- 
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ject of its choice. Motives like these dictated a 
decree by which the election of a new emperor 
was referred to the suffrage of the military 
order. 

The contention that ensued is one of the best 
attested but most improbable events in the his- 
tory of mankind.” The troops, as if satiated with 
the exercise of power, again conjured the senate 
to invest one of its own body with the Imperial 
purple. The senate still persisted in its refusal; 
the army in its request. The reciprocal ofler was 
pressed and rejected at least three times, and, 
whilst the obstinate modesty of either party was 
resolved to receive a master froin the hands of 
the other, eight months insensibly elapsed; an 
amazing period of tranquil anarchy, during 
which the Roman world remained without a 
sovercign, without an usurper, and without a 
sedition. The generals and magistrates appoint- 
ed by Aurehan continued to execute their ordi- 
nary functions; and it is observed that a pro- 
consul of Asia was the only considerable person 
removed from his office in the whole course of 
the interregnum. 

An event somewhat similar but much less 
authentic is supposed to have happened after 
the death of Romulus, who, in his life and char- 
acter, bore some aflinity with Aurelian. The 
throne was vacant during twelve months till the 
election of a Sabine philosopher, and the public 
peace was guarded in the same manner by the 
union of the several orders of the state. But, in 
the time of Numa and Romulus, the arms of the 
people were controlled by the authority of the 
Patricians; and the balance of freedom was 
easily preserved in a small and virtuous com- 
munity.? The decline of the Roman state, far 
different from its infancy, was attended with 
every circumstance that could banish from an 
interregnum the prospect of obedience and har- 
mony: an immense and tumultuous capital, a 
wide extent of empire, the servile equality of 
despotism, an army of four hundred thousand 
mercenarics, and the experience of frequent 
revolutions. Yet, notwithstanding all these temp- 
tations, the discipline and memory of Aurelian 
. still restrained the seditious temper of the troops, 
as well as thc fatal ambition of their leaders. 
The flower of the legions maintained their sta- 
tions on the banks of the Bosphorus, and the 
Impcrial standard awed the less powerful camps 
of Rome and of the provinces. A generous 
though transient enthusiasm scemed to animate 
the military order; and we may hope that a few 
real patriots cultivated the returning friendship 
of the army and the senate as the only expedient 
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capable of restoring the republic to its ancient 
beauty and vigour. 

On the twenty-fifth of September, near eight 
months after the murder of Aurelian, the con- 
sul convoked an assembly of the senate, and re- 
ported the doubtful and dangerous situation of 
the empire. He slightly insinuated that the pre- 
carious loyalty of the soldiers depended on the 
chance of every hour and of every accident; but 
he represented, with the most convincing elo- 
quence, the various dangers that might attend 
any farther delay in the choice of an emperor. 
Intelligence, he said, was already received that 
the Germans had passed the Rhine and occu- 
pied some of the strongest and most opulent 
cities of Gaul. The ambition of the Persian king 
kept the East in perpetual alarms; Egypt, Afri- 
ca, and Illyricum were exposed to foreign and 
domestic arms; and the levity of Syria would 
prefer even a female sceptre to the sanctity of 
the Roman Jaws. The consul then, addressing 
himself to Tacitus, the first of the senators,‘ re- 
quired his opinion on the important subject of a 
proper candidate for the vacant throne. 

If we can prefer personal merit to accidental 
greatness, we shall esteem the birth of Tacitus 
more truly noble than that of kings. He claimed 
his descent froin the philosophic historian whose 
writings will instruct the last generations of man- 
kind.® The senator Tacitus was then seventy- 
five years of age.® The long period of his inno- 
cent life was adorned with wealth and honours, 
He had twice been invested with the consular 
dignity,’ and enjoyed with elegance and sobri- 
ety his ample patrimony of between two and 
three millions sterling. The experience of so 
many princes, whom he had esteemed or en- 
dured, from the vain follies of Elagabalus to the 
useful rigour of Aurelian, taught him to form a 
just estimate of the duties, the dangers, and the 
temptations of their sublime station. From the 
assiduous study of his immortal ancestor he de- 
rived the knowledge of the Roman constitution 
and of human nature.’ The voice of the peuple 
had already named Tacitus as the citizen the 
most worthy of empire. The ungrateful rumour 
reached his ears, and induced him to seek the 
retirement of onc of his villas in Campania. He 
had passed two months in the delightful privacy 
of Bais, when he reluctantly obeyed the sum- 
mons of the consul to resume his honourable 
place in the senate, and to assist the republic 
with his counsels on this important occasion. 

He arose to speak, when, from every quarter 
of the house, he was saluted with the names of 
Augustus and Emperor. ‘Tacitus Augustus, the 
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gods preserve thee, we choose thee for our sov- 
ereign, to thy care we intrust the republic and 
the world. Accept the empire from the authori- 
ty of the senate. It is due to thy rank, to thy con- 
duct, to thy manners.” As soon as the tumult of 
acclamations subsided, Tacitus attempted to 
decline the dangerous honour, and to express 
his wonder that they should elect his age and 
infirmities to succeed the martial vigour of Au- 
relian. “Are these limbs, conscript fathers! fit- 
ted to sustain the weight of armour, or to prac- 
tise the exercises of the camp? The variety of 
climates, and the hardships of a military life, 
would soon oppress a feeble constitution, which 
subsists only by the most tender management. 
My exhausted strength scarcely cnables me to 
discharge the duty of a senator; how insufficient 
would it prove to the arduous labours of war 
and government! Can you hope that the legions 
will respect a weak old man, whose days have 
been spent in the shade of peace and retire- 
ment? Can you desire that I should ever find 
reason to regret the favourable opinion of the 
senate?”’!° 

The reluctance of Tacitus, and it might pos- 
sibly be sincere, was encountered by the affec- 
tionate obstinacy of the senate. Five hundred 
voices repeated at once, in eloquent confusion, 
that the greatest of the Roman princes, Numa, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, had as- 
cended the throne in a very advanced season of 
life; that the mind, not the body, a sovereign, 
not a soldier, was the object of their choice; and 
that they expected from him no more than to 
guide by his wisdom the valour of*the legions. 
These pressing though tumultuary instances 
were seconded by a more regular oration of 
Metius Falconius, the next on the consular 
bench to Tacitus himself. He reminded the as- 
sembly of the evils which Rome had endured 
from the vices of headstrong and capricious 
youths, congratulated them on the election of a 
virtuous and experienced senator, and with a 
manly, though perhaps a selfish, freedom, ex- 
horted Tacitus to remember the reasons of his 
elevation, and to seek a successor, not in his own 
family, but in the republic. The speech of Falco- 
nius was enforced by a general acclamation. 
The emperor elect submitted to the authority 
of his country, and received the voluntary hom- 
age of his equals. The judgment of the senate 
was confirmed by the consent of the Roman 
people and of the Pretorian guards." 

The administration of Tacitus was not un- 
worthy of his life and principles. A grateful 
servant of the senate, he considered that national 
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council as the author, and himself as the sub- 
ject, of the laws.” He studied to heal the wounds 
which Imperial pride, civil discord, and mili- 
tary violence had inflicted on the constitution, 
and to restore, at least, the image of the ancient 
republic as it had been preserved by the policy 
of Augustus and the virtues of Trajan and the 
Antonines. It may not be useless to recapitulate 
some of the most important prerogatives which 
the senate appeared to have regained by the 
election of Tacitus.! 1. To invest one of their 
body, under the title of emperor, with the gen- 
eral command of the armies and the govern- 
ment of the frontier provinces. 2. To determine 
the list, or, as it was then styled, the College of 
Consuls. They were twelve in number, who, in 
successive pairs, each during the space of two 
months, filled the year, and represented the 
dignity of that ancient office. The authority of 
the senate, in the nomination of the consuls, 
was exercised with such independent freedom, 
that no regard was paid to an irregular request 
of the emperor in favour of his brother Florianus. 
“The senate,” exclaimed Tacitus, with the hon- 
est transport of a patriot, “understand the char- 
acter of a prince whom they have chosen.” 
3. To appoint the proconsuls and presidents of 
the provinces, and to confer on all the magis- 
trates their civil jurisdiction. 4. To receive ap- 
peals through the intermediate office of the 
prafect of the city from all the tribunals of the 
empire. 5. To give force and validity, by their 
decrees, to such as they should approve of the 
empcror’s edicts. 6. To these several branches 
of authority we may add somc inspection over 
the finances, since, even in the stern reign of 
Aurelian, it was in their power to divert a part 
of the revenue from the public service." 
Circular epistles were sent, without delay, to 
all the principal cities of the empirc— Treves, 
Milan, Aquileia, Thessalonica, Corinth, Ath- 
ens, Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage—to 
claim their obedience, and to inform them of 
the happy revolution which had restored the 
Roman senate to its ancient dignity. Two of 
these epistles are still extant. We likawise pos- 
sess two very singular fragments of the private 
correspondence of the senators on this ‘occasion. 
They discover the most excessive joy and the 
most unbounded hopes. ‘“‘Cast away your indo- 
lence,” it is thus that one of the senators ad- 
dresses his friend, “emerge from your retire- 
ments of Baiæ and Puteoli. Give yourself to the 
city, to tre senate. Rome flourishes, the whole 
republic flourishes. Thanks to the Roman army, 
to an army truly Roman, at length we have re- 
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covered our just authority, the end of all our de- 
sires. We hear appeals, we appoint proconsuls, 
we create emperors; perhaps, too, we may re- 
strain them—to the wise a word is sufficient.””!® 
These lofty expectations were, however, soon 
disappointed; nor, indeed, was it possible that 
the armies and the provinces should long obey 
the luxurious and unwarlike nobles of Rome. 
On the slightest touch the unsupported fabric 
of their pride and power fell to the ground. The 
expiring senate displayed a sudden lustre, blazed 
for a moment, and was extinguished for ever. 

All that had yet passed at Rome was no more 
than a theatrical representation, unless it was 
ratified by the more substantial power of the 
legions. Leaving the senators to enjoy their 
dream of freedom and ambition, Tacitus pro- 
ceeded to the Thracian camp, and was there, 
by the Pretorian prefect, presented to the as- 
sembled troops as the prince whoin they them- 
selves had demanded, and whonn the senate had 
bestowed. As soon as the prefect was silent the 
emperor addressed himself to the soldiers with 
eloquence and propriety. He gratified their av- 
arice by a liberal distribution of treasure under 
the names of pay and donative. He engaged their 
esteem by a spirited declaration that, although 
his age might disable him from the performance 
of military exploits, his counsels should never be 
unworthy of a Roman general, the successor of 
the brave Aurelian.'® 

Whilst the deceased emperor was making 
preparations for a second expedition into the 
East, he had negotiated with the Alani, a Scyth- 
ian people, who pitched their tents in the neigh- 
borhood of the lake Matis. Those barbarians, 
allured by presents and subsidies, had promised 
to invade Persia with a numcrous body of light 
cavalry. They were faithful to their engage- 
ments; but when they arrived on the Roman 
frontier Aurelian was already dead, the design 
of the Persian war was at least suspended, and 
the generals who, during the interregnum, ex- 
ercised a doubtful authority, were unprepared 
either to receive or to oppose them. Provoked 
by such treatment, which they considered as 
trifling and perfidious, the Alani had recourse 
to their own valour for their payment and re- 
venge; and as they moved with the usual swift- 
ness of ‘Tartars, they had soon spread themselves 
over the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cili- 
cia, and Galatia. The legions who, from the 
opposite shores of the Bosphorus, could almost 
distinguish the flames of the cities and villages, 
impatiently urged their general to lead them 
against the invaders. The conduct of Tacitus 
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was suitable to his age and station. He convinced 
the barbarians of the faith, as well as of the 
power, of the empire. Great numbers of the 
Alani, appeased by the punctual discharge of 
the engagements which Aurelian had contracted 
with them, relinquished their booty and cap- 
tives, and quietly retreated to their own deserts 
beyond the Phasis. Against the remainder, who 
refused peace, the Roman emperor waged, in 
person, a successful war. Seconded by an army 
of brave and experienced veterans, in a few 
wecks he delivered the provinces of Asia from 
the terror of the Scythian invasion." 

But the glory and life of Tacitus were of short 
duration. Transported in the depth of winter 
from the soft retirement of Campania to the 
foot of Mount Caucasus, he sunk under the un- 
accustomed hardships of a military life. The fa- 
tigues of the body were aggravated by the cares 
of the mind. For a while the angry and selfish 
passions of the soldiers had been suspended by 
the enthusiasm of public virtue. They soon broke 
out with redoubled violence, and raged in the 
camp, and even in the tent of the aged emperor. 
His mild and amiable character served only to 
inspire contempt, and he was incessantly tor- 
mented with factions which he could not as- 
suage, and by demands which it was impossible 
to satisfy. Whatever flattering expectations he 
had conceived of reconciling the public disor- 
ders, Tacitus soon was convinced that the licen- 
tiousness of the army disdained the feeble re- 
straint of laws, and his last hour was hastened 
by anguish and disappointment. It may be 
doubtful whether the soldiers imbrued their 
hands in the blood of this innocent prince." It is 
certain that their insolence was the cause of his 
death. He expired at Tyana in Cappadocia, 
after a reign of only six months and about 
twenty days.!” 

The eyes of Tacitus were scarcely closed be- 
fore his brother Florianus showed himself un- 
worthy to reign by the hasty usurpation of the 
purple, without expecting the approbation of 
the senate. The reverence for the Roman con- 
stitution, which yet influenced the camp and 
the provinces, was sufficiently strong to dispose 
them to censure, but not to provoke them to 
oppose, the precipitate ambition of Florianus. 
The discontent would have evaporated in idle 
murmurs, had not the general of the East, the 
heroic Probus, boldly declared himself the aveng- 
er of the senate. The contest, however, was still 
unequal; nor could the most able leader, at the 
head of the effeminate troops of Egypt and Syr- 
ia, encounter, with any hopes of victory, the 
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legions of Europe, whose irresistible strength 
appeared to support the brother of Tacitus. But 
the fortune and activity of Probus triumphed 
over every obstacle. The hardy veterans of his 
rival, accustomed to cold climates, sickened and 
consumed away in the sultry heats of Cilicia, 
where the summer proved remarkably unwhole- 
some. Their numbers were diminished by fre- 
quent desertion, the passes of the mountains 
were feebly defended; Tarsus opened its gates; 
and the soldiers of Florianus, when they had 
permitted him to enjoy the Imperial title about 
three months, delivered the empire from civil 
war by the easy sacrifice of a prince whom they 
despised.?° 

The perpetual revolutions of the throne had 
so perfectly erased every notion of hereditary 
right, that the family of an unfortunate emperor 
was incapable of exciting the jealousy of his suc- 
cessors. The children of Tacitus and Florianus 
were permitted to descend into a private sta- 
tion, and to mingle with the general mass of the 
people. Their poverty indeed became an addi- 
tional safeguard to their innocence. When Taci- 
tus was elected by the senate he resigned his 
ample patrimony to the public service,” an act 
of generosity specious in appearance, but which 
evidently disclosed his intention of transmitting 
the empire to his descendants. The only con- 
solation of their fallen state was the remem- 
brance of transient greatness, and a distant 
hope, the child of a flattering prophecy, that, 


at the end of a thousand years, a monarch of - 


the race of Tacitus should arise, the protector 
of the senate, the restorer of Rome, and the con- 
queror of the whole earth.” 

The peasants of Illyricum, who had already 
given Claudius and Aurelian to the sinking em- 
pire, had an equal right to glory in the eleva- 
tion of Probus.?* Above twenty years before, the 
emperor Valerian, with his usual penetration, 
had discovered the rising merit of the young 
soldier, on whom he conferred the rank of trib- 
une long before the age prescribed by the mili- 
tary regulations. The tribune soon justified his 
choice by a victory over a great body of Sarma- 
tians, in which he saved the life of a near rela- 
tion of Valerian; and deserved to receive from 
the emperor’s hand the collars, bracelets, spears, 
and banners, the mural and the civic crown, 
and all the honourable rewards reserved by an- 
cient Rome for successful valour. The third, 
and afterwards the tenth, legion were intrusted 
to the command of Probus, who, in every step 
of his promotion, showed himself superior to the 
station which he filled. Africa and Pontus, the 
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Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and the 
Nile, by turns afforded him the most splendid 
occasions of displaying his personal prowess and 
his conduct in war. Aurelian was indebted to 
him for the conquest of Egypt, and still more in- 
debted for the honest courage with which he 
often checked the cruelty of his master. Tacitus, 
who desired by the abilities of his generals to 
supply his own deficiency of military talents, 
named him commander-in-chief of all the east- 
ern provinces, with five times the usual salary, 
the promise of the consulship, and the hope of a 
triumph. When Probus ascended the Imperial 
throne he was about forty-four years of age ;4 in 
the full possession of his fame, of the love of the 
army, and of a mature vigour of mind and body. 

His acknowledged merit, and the success of 
his arms against Florianus, left him without an 
enemy or a competitor. Yet, if we may credit 
his own professions, very far from being desir- 
ous of the empire, he had accepted it with the 
most sincere reluctance. “‘But it is no longer in 
my power,” says Probus in a private letter, “to 
lay down a title so full of envy and of danger. I 
must continue to personate the character which 
the soldiers have imposed upon me.””?® His duti- 
ful address to the senate displayed the senti- 
ments, or at least the language, of a Roman pa- 
triot: “When you elected one of your order, 
conscript fathers! to succeed the emperor Aure- 
lian, you acted in a manner suitabléto your jus- 
tice and wisdom. For you are the legal sover- 
eigns of the world, and the power which you 
derive from your ancestors will descend to your 
posterity. Happy would it have been if Flori- 
anus, instead of usurping the purple of his broth- 
er, like a private inheritance, had expected what 
your majesty might determine, either in his fa- 
vour, or in that of any other person. The pru- 
dent soldiers have punished his rashness. ‘To me 
they have offered the title of Augustus; but I 
submit to your clemency my pretensions and 
my merits.” When this respectful epistle was 
read by the consul, the senators were unable to 
disguise their satisfaction that Probus should 
condescend thus humbly to solicit a sceptre 
which he already possessed. They celebrated 
with the warmest gratitude his virtues, his ex- 
ploits, and above all his moderation. A decree 
immediately passed, without a dissenting voice, 
to ratify the election of the eastern armies, and 
to confer on their chief all the several branches 
of the Imperial dignity; the names of Cæsar 
and Augustus, the title of Father of his country, 
the right of making in the same day three mo- 
tions in tne senate,?’ the office of Pontifex Maxi- 
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mus, the tribunitian power, and the proconsular 
command; a mode of investiture which, though 
it seemed to multiply the authority of the em- 
peror, expressed the constitution of the ancient 
republic. The reign of Probus corresponded 
with this fair beginning. The senate was per- 
mitted to direct the civil administration of the 
empire. Their faithful general asserted the hon- 
our of the Roman arms, and often laid at their 
feet crowns of gold and barbaric trophies, the 
fruits of his nurnerous victories.?8 Yet, whilst he 
gratified their vanity, he must secretly have de- 
spised their indolence and weakness. Though 
it was every moment in thcir power to repeal 
the disgraceful edict of Gallienus, the proud 
successors of the Scipios patiently acquiesced in 
their exclusion from all military employments. 
They soon experienced that those who refuse 
the sword must renounce the sceptre. 

The strength of Aurelian had crushed on every 
side the enemies of Rome. After his death they 
seemed to revive with an increase of fury and of 
numbers. They were again vanquished by the 
active vigour ot Probus, who, in a short reign 
of about six years,” equalled the fame of ancient 
heroes, and restored peace and order to every 
province of the Roman world. The dangerous 
frontier of Rhztia he so firmly secured that he 
left it without the suspicion of an enemy. He 
broke the wandering power of the Sarmatian 
tribes, and by the terror of his arms compelled 
those barbarians to relinquish their spoil. ‘The 
Gothic nation courted the alliance of so warlike 
an emperor.?° He attacked the Isaurians in their 
mountains, besieged and took several of their 
strongest castles,*! and flattered himself that he 
had for ever suppressed a domestic foe whose 
independence so deeply wounded the majesty 
of the empire. The troubles excited by the usurp- 
er Firmus in the Upper Egypt had never been 
perfectly appeased, and the cities of Ptolemais 
and Coptos, fortitied by the alliance of the 
Blemmycs, still maintained an obscure rebellion. 
The chastisement of those cities, and of their 
auxiliarics the savages of the South, is said to 
have alarmed the court of Persia,** and the 
‘Great King sued in vain for the friendship of 
Probus. Most of the exploits which distinguished 
his reign were achieved by the personal valour 
and conduct of the emperor, insomuch that the 
writer of his Life expresses some amazement 
how, in so short a time, a single man could be 
present in so many distant wars. The remaining 
actions he intrusted to the care of his lieuten- 
ants, the judicious choice of whom forms no in- 
considerable part of his glory. Carus, Diocle- 
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tian, Maximian, Constantius, Galerius, Ascle- 
piodatus, Annibalianus, and a crowd of other 
chiefs, who afterwards ascended or supported 
the throne, were trained to arms in the severe 
school of Aurelian and Probus.** 

But the most important service which Probus 
rendered to the republic was the deliverance of 
Gaul, and the recovery of seventy flourishing 
cities oppressed by the barbarians of Germany, 
who, since the death of Aurelian, had ravaged 
that great province with impunity.*4 Among the 
various multitude of those fierce invaders, we 
may distinguish, with some degree of clearness, 
three grcat armies, or rather nations, succes- 
sively vanquished by the valour of Probus. He 
drove back the Franks into their morasses; a 
descriptive circumstance from whence we may 
infer that the confederacy known by the manly 
appellation of Free already occupied the flat 
maritime country, intersected and almost over- 
flown by the stagnating waters of the Rhine, 
and that several tribes of the Frisians and Bata- 
vians had acceded to their alliance. He van- 
quished the Burgundians, a considerable people 
of the Vandalic race. They had wandered in 
quest of booty from the banks of the Oder to 
those of the Seine. They esteemed themselves 
sufficicntly fortunate to purchase, by the resti- 
tution of all their booty, the permission of an 
undisturbed retreat. They attempted to clude 
that article of the treaty. Their punishment was 
immediate and terrible.** But of all the invaders 
of Gaul, the most formidable were the Lygians, 
a distant people who reigned over a wide do- 
main on the frontiers of Poland and Silesia.*® 
In the Lygian nation the Arii held the first rank 
by their numbers and flerceness. “The Arii” (it 
is thus that they are described by the energy of 
Tacitus) “study to improve by art and circum- 
stances the innate terrors of their barbarism. 
Their shields are black, their bodies are painted 
black. ‘They choose for the combat the darkest 
hour of the night. Their host advances, covered 
as it were with a funeral shade ;*" nor do they 
often find an enemy capable of sustaining so 
strange and infernal an aspect. Of all our senses, 
the cyes are the first vanquished in battle.” 
Yet the arms and discipline of the Romans easi- 
ly discomfited these horrid phantoms. The Lygii 
were defeated in a general engagement, and 
Semno, the most renowned of their chiefs, fell 
alive into the hands of Probus. ‘That prudent 
emperor, unwilling to reduce a brave people to 
despair, granted them an honourable capitula- 
tion, and permitted thei to return in safety to 
their native country. But the losses which they 
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suffered in the march, the battle, and the re- 
treat, broke the power of the nation: nor is the 
Lygian name ever repeated in the history either 
of Germany or of the empire. The deliverance 
of Gaul is reported to have cost the lives of four 
hundred thousand of the invaders; a work of 
labour to the Romans, and of expense to the 
emperor, who gave a piece of gold for the head 
of every barbarian.” But as the fame of war- 
riors is built on the destruction of human kind, 
we may naturally suspect that the sanguinary 
account was multiplied by the avarice of the 
soldiers, and accepted without any very severe 
examination by the liberal vanity of Probus. 
Since the expedition of Maximin, the Roman 
generals had confined their ambition to a de- 
fensive war against the nations of Germany, 
who perpetually pressed on the frontiers of the 
empire. The more daring Probus pursued his 
Gallic victories, passed the Rhine, and displayed 
his invincible eagles on the banks of the Elbe 
and the Neckar. He was fully convinced that 
nothing could reconcile the minds of the bar- 
barians to peace, unless they experienced in their 
own country the calamities of war. Germany, 
exhausted by the ill success of the last emigra- 
tion, was astonished by his presence. Nine of 
ihe most considerable princes repaired to his 
camp, and fell prostrate at his feet. Such a trea- 
ty was humbly received by the Germans as it 
pleased the conqueror to dictate. He exacted a 
strict restitution of the effects and captives which 


they had carried away from the provinces; and ° 


obliged their own magistrates to punish the 
more obstinate robbers who presumed to de- 
tain any part of the spoil. A considerable tribute 
of corn, cattle, and horses, the only wealth of bar- 
barians, was reserved for the use of the garrisons 
which Probus established on the limits of their 
territory. He even entertained some thoughts of 
compelling the Germans to relinquish the exer- 
cise of arms, and to trust their differences to the 
justice, their safety to the power, of Rome. To 
accomplish these salutary ends, the constant 
residence of an Imperial governor, supported 
by a numerous army, was indispensably requi- 
site. Probus therefore judged it more expedient 
to defer the execution of so great a design; which 
was indeed rather of specious than solid utility.*° 
Had Germany becn reduced into the state of a 
province, the Romans, with immense labour 
and expense, would have acquired only a more 
extensive boundary to defend against the fiercer 
and more active barbarians of Scythia. 
Instead of reducing the warlike natives of 
Germany to the condition of subjects, Probus 
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contented himself with the humble expedient of 
raising a bulwark against their inroads. The 
country which now forms the circle of Swabia 
had been left desert in the age of Augustus by 
the emigration of its ancient inhabitants.“ The 
fertility of the soil soon attracted a new colony 
from the adjacent provinces of Gaul. Crowds of 
adventurers, of a roving temper and of desper- 
ate fortunes, occupied the doubtful possession, 
and acknowledged, by the payment of tithes, 
the majesty of the empire. ‘To protect these 
new subjects, a line of frontier garrisons was 
gradually extended from the Rhine to the Dan- 
ube. About the reign of Hadrian, when that 
mode of defence began to be practised, these 
garrisons were connected and covered by a 
strong entrenchment of trees and palisades. In 
the place of so rude a bulwark, the emperor 
Probus constructed a stone wall of a consider- 
able height and strengthened it by towers at 
convenient distances. From the neighbourhood 
of Neustadt and Ratisbon on the Danube, it 
stretched across hills, valleys, rivers, and mo- 
rasses, as far as Wimpfen on the Neckar, and at 
length terminated on the banks of the Rhine, 
after a winding course of near two hundred 
miles.** This important barrier, uniting the two 
mighty streams that protected the provinces of 
Europe, seemed to fill up the vacant space 
through which the barbarians, and particularly 
the Alemanni, could penetrate with the great- 
est facility into the heart of the empire. But the 
experience of the world, from China to Britain, 
has exposed the vain attempt of fortifying any 
extensive tract of country.“ An active enemy, 
who can select and vary his points of attack, 
must in the end discover some feeble spot, or 
some unguarded moment. The strength, as well 
as the attention, of the defenders is divided; 
and such are the blind cffects of terror on the 
firmest troops that a line broken in a single 
place is almost instantly deserted. The fate of 
the wall which Probus crected may confirm the 
general observation. Within a few years after 
his death it was overthrown by the Alemanni. 
Its scattered ruins, universally ascribed to the 
power of the Dæmon, now serve only to excite 
the wonder of the Swabian peasant. 

Among the useful conditions of peace im- 
posed by Probus on the vanquished nations of 
Germany was the obligation of supplying the 
Roman army with sixteen thousand recruits, 
the bravest and most robust of their youth. The 
emperor dispersed them through all the prov- 
inces, and distributed this dangerous reinforce- 
ment, in small bands of fifty or sixty each, among 
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the national troops; judiciously observing that 
the aid which the republic derived from the 
barbarians should be felt but not seen.** Their 
aid was now become neccessary. The feeble ele- 
gance of Italy and the internal provinces could 
no longer support the weight of arms. The hardy 
frontier of the Rhine and Danube still produced 
minds and bodies equal to the labours of the 
camp; but a perpetual series of wars had gradu- 
ally diminished thcir numbers. The infrequency 
of marriage, and the ruin of agriculture, affected 
the principles of population, and not only de- 
stroyed the strength of the present, but inter- 
cepted the hope of future gencrations. The wis- 
dom of Probus embraced a great and beneficial 
plan of replenishing the exhausted frontiers by 
new colonies of captive or fugitive barbarians, 
on whom he bestowed lands, cattle, instruments 
of husbandry, and every encouragement that 
might engage them to educate a race of soldiers 
for the service of the republic. Into Britain, and 
most probably into Cambridgeshire, “* he trans- 
ported a considerable body of Vandals. The 
impossibility of an escape reconciled them to 
their situation, and in the subsequent troubles 
of that island they approved themselves the 
most faithful servants of the state.” Great num- 
bers of Franks and Gepidz were settled on the 
banks of the Danube and the Rhine. An hun- 
dred thousand Bastarnæ, expelled from their 
own country, cheerfully accepted an establish- 
ment in Thrace, and soon imbibed the manners 
and sentiments of Roman subjects.“ But the ex- 
pectations of Probus were too often disappoint- 
ed. The impatience and idleness of the barbari- 
ans could ill brook the slow labours of agricul- 
ture. Their unconqucrable love of freedom, ris- 
ing against despotism, provoked them into hasty 
rebellions, alike fatal to themselves and to the 
provinces,” nor could these artificial supplies, 
however repeated by succeeding emperors, re- 
store the important limit of Gaul and Illyricum 
to its ancient and native vigour. 

Of all the barbarians who abandoned thcir 
new settlements, and disturbed the public tran- 
quillity, a very small number returned to their 
own country. For a short scason they might 
wander in arms through the empire, but in the 
end they were surely destroyed by the power of 
a warlike empcror. The successful rashness of a 
party of Franks was attended, however, with 
such memorable consequences that it ought not 
to be passed unnoticed. They had been estab- 
lished by Probus on the sea-coast of Pontus, 
with a view of strengthening the frontier against 
the inroads of the Alani. A fleet stationed in one 
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of the harbours of the Euxine fell into the hands 
of the Franks; and they resolved, through un- 
known seas, to explore their way from the mouth 
of the Phasis to that of the Rhine. They easily 
escaped through the Bosphorus and the Helles- 
pont, and, cruising along the Mediterranean, 
indulged their appetite for revenge and plunder 
by frequent descents on the unsuspecting shores 
of Asia, Greece, and Africa. The opulent city of 
Syracuse, in whose port the navies of Athens 
and Carthage had formerly been sunk, was 
sacked by a handful of barbarians, who mas- 
sacred the greatest part of the trembling inhab- 
itants. From the island of Sicily the Franks pro- 
ceeded to the Columns of Hercules, trusted 
themselves to the ocean, coasted round Spain 
and Gaul, and, steering their triumphant course 
through the British Channel, at length finished 
their surprising voyage by landing in safety on 
the Batavian or Frisian shores.°* The example 
of their success, instructing their countrymen 
to conceive the advantages and to despise the 
dangers of the sea, pointed out to their enter- 
prising spirit a new road to wealth and glory. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance and activity of 
Probus, it was almost impossible that he could 
at once contain in obedience every part of his 
wide-extended dominions. The barbarians who 
broke their chains had seized the favourable 
opportunity of a domestic war. When the em- 
peror marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved 
the command of the East on Saturninus. That 
general, a man of merit and experience, was 
driven into rebellion by the absence of his sover- 
eign, the levity of the Alexandrian people, the 
pressing instances of his friends, and his own 
fears; but from the moment of his elevation he 
never entertained a hope of empire or even of 
life. “*Alas! he said, “the republic has lost a 
useful servant, and the rashness of an hour has 
destroyed the services of many years. You know 
not,” continued he, “the misery of sovereign 
powcr: a sword is perpetually suspended over 
our head. We dread our very guards, we dis- 
trust our companions. The choice of action or 
of repose is no longer in our disposition, nor is 
there any age, or character, or conduct, that 
can protect us from the censure of envy. In thus 
exalting me to the throne, you have doomed me 
to a life of cares, and to an untimely fate. The 
only consolation which remains is the assurance 
that I shall not fall alone.”*! But as the former 
part of his prediction was verified by the victo- 
ry, so the latter was disappointed by the cleme 
ency, of Probus. That amiable prince attempted 
even to save the unhappy Saturninus from the 
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fury of the soldiers. He had more than once 
solicited the usurper himself to place some con- 
fidence in the mercy of a sovereign who so high- 
ly esteemed his character that he had punished 
as a malicious informer the first who related the 
improbable news of his defection.” Saturninus 
might perhaps have embraced the generous of- 
fer had he not been restrained by the obstinate 
distrust of his adherents. Their guilt was deeper, 
and their hopes more sanguine, than those of 
their experienced leader. 

The revolt of Saturninus was scarcely extin- 
guished in the East before new troubles were 
excited in the West by the rebellion of Bonosus 
and Proculus in Gaul. The most distinguished 
merit of those two officers was their respective 
prowess, of the one in the combats of Bacchus, 
of the other in those of Venus,™ yet neither of 
them were destitute of courage and capacity, 
and both sustained with honour the august 
character which the fear of punishment had en- 
gaged them to assume, till they sunk at length 
beneath the superior genius of Probus. He used 
the victory with his accustomed moderation, 
and spared the fortunes as well as the lives of 
their innocent families. 

The arms of Probus had now suppressed all 
the foreign and domestic enemies of the state. 
His mild but steady administration confirmed 
the re-establishment of the public tranquillity; 
nor was there left in the provinces a hostile bar- 
barian, a tyrant, or even a robber, to revive the 
memory of past disorders. It was time that the 
emperor should revisit Rome, and celebrate his 
own glory and the general happiness. The tri- 
umph due to the valour of Probus was conduct- 
ed with a magnificence suitable to his fortune; 
and the people, who had so lately admired the 
trophies of Aurelian, gazed with equal pleasure 
on those of his heroic successor.®° We cannot on 
this occasion forget the desperate courage of 
about fourscore gladiators, reserved, with near 
six hundred others, for the inhuman sports of 
the amphitheatre. Disdaining to shed thcir blood 
for the amusement of the populace, they killed 
their keepers, broke from the place of their con- 
finement, and filled the streets of Rome with 
blood and confusion. After an obstinate resis- 
tance, they were overpowered and cut in pieces 
by the regular forces; but they obtained at least 
an honourable death, and the satisfaction of a 
just revenge. *® 

The military discipline which reigned in the 
camps of Probus was less cruel than that of 
Aurelian, but it was equally rigid and exact. 
The latter had punished the irregularities of the 
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soldiers with unrelenting severity, the former 
prevented them by employing the legions in 
constant and useful labours. When Probus com- 
manded in Egypt, he executed many consider- 
able works for the splendour and benefit of that 
rich country. The navigation of the Nile, so 
important to Rome itself, was improved; and 
temples, bridges, porticoes, and palaces, were 
constructed by the hands of the soldiers, who 
acted by turns as architects, as engineers, and as 
husbandmen.” It was reported of Hannibal 
that, in order to preserve his troops from the 
dangerous temptations of idleness, he had 
obliged them to form large plantations of olive- 
trees along the coast of Africa.: From a similar 
principle, Probus exercised his legions in cover- 
ing with rich vineyards the hills of Gaul and 
Pannonia, and two considerable spots are de- 
scribed which were entirely dug and planted by 
military labour. One of these, known under 
the name of Mount Alma, was situated near 
Sirmium, the country where Probus was born, 
for which he ever retained a partial affection, 
and whose gratitude he endeavoured to secure, 
by converting into tillage a large and unhealthy 
tract of marshy ground. An army thus em- 
ployed constituted perhaps the most useful as 
well as the bravest portion of Roman subjects. 

But, in the prosecution of a favourite scheme, 
the best of men, satistied with the rectitude of 
their intentions, arc subject to forget the bounds 
of moderation; nor did Probus himself suffi- 
ciently consult the patience and disposition of 
his fierce legionaries.*° The dangers of the mili- 
tary profession scem only to be compensated by 
a life of pleasure and idleness; but if the duties 
of the soldier are incessantly aggravated by the 
labours of the peasant, he will at last sink under 
the intolerable burden or shake it off with indig- 
nation. The imprudence of Probus is said to 
have inflamed the discontent of his troops. 
More attentive to the interests of mankind than 
to those of the army, he expressed the vain hope 
that, by the cstablishinent of universal peace, he 
should soon abolish the necessity of a standing 
and mercenary force. The unguarded expres- 
sion proved fatal to him. In one of the hottest 
days of summer, as he severely urged the un- 
wholesome labour of draining the marshes of 
Sirmium, the soldiers, impatient of fatigue, on a 
sudden threw down their tools, grasped their 
arms, and broke out into a furious mutiny. The 
emperor, conscious of his danger, took refuge in 
a lofty tower constructed for the purpose of sur- 
veying, the progress of the work.” The tower 
was instantly forced, and a thousand swords 
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were plunged at once into the bosom of the un- 
fortunate Probus. The rage of the troops sub- 
sided as soon as it had been gratified. They then 
lamented their fatal rashness, forgot the severity 
of the emperor whom they had massacred, and 
hastened to perpetuate, by an honourable mon- 
ument, the memory of his virtues and victories. 

When the legions had indulged their grief 
and repentance for the death of Probus, their 
unanimous consent declared Carus, his Prxto- 
rian prefect, the most deserving of the Imperial 
throne. Every circumstance that relates to this 
prince appears of a mixed and doubtful nature. 
He gloried in the title of Roman Citizen; and 
affected to compare the purity of is blood with 
the foreign, and even barbarous, origin of the 
preceding emperors; yet the most inquisitive of 
his contemporaries, very far from admitting his 
claim, have variously deduced his own birth, or 
that of his parents, from Illyricum, from Gaul, 
or from Africa.** Though a soldier, he had re- 
ceived a learned education; though a senator, 
he was invested vith the first dignity of the 
army; and in an age when the civil and military 
professions began to be irrecoverably separated 
from each other, they were united in the person 
of Carus. Notwithstanding the severe justice 
which he exercised against the assassins of Pro- 
bus, to whose favour and esteem he was highly 
indebted, he could not escape the suspicion of 
being accessory to a deed from whence he de- 
rived the principal advantage. He enjoyed, at 
least before his elevation, an acknowledged 
character of virtue and abilities;®* but his aus- 
tere temper insensibly degenerated into morose- 
ness and cruclty; and the imperfect writers of 
his life almost hesitate whether they shall not 
rank him in the number of Roman tyrants.® 
When Carus assumed the purple he was about 
sixty years of age, and his two sons, Carinus and 
Numerian, had already attained the season of 
manhood.® 

The authority of the senate expired with Pro- 
bus; nor was the repentance of the soldiers dis- 
played by the same dutiful regard for the civil 
power which they had testified after the unfor- 
tunate death of Aurelian. The election of Carus 
was decided without expecting the approbation 
of the senate, and the new emperor contented 
himself with announcing, in a cold and stately 
epistle, that he had ascended the vacant throne. ® 
A behaviour so very opposite to that of his ami- 
able predecessor afforded no favourable presage 
of the new reign: and the Romans, deprived of 
power and freedom, asserted their privilege of 
licentious murmurs.” The voice of congratula- 
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tion and flattery was not however silent; and 
we may still peruse, with pleasure and con- 
tempt, an eclogue which was composed on the 
accession of the emperor Carus. Two shepherds, 
avoiding the noontide heat, retire into the cave 
of Faunus. On a spreading beech they discover 
some recent characters. The rural deity had de- 
scribed, in prophetic verses, the felicity prom- 
ised to the empire under the rcign of so great a 
prince. Faunus hails the approach of that hero, 
who, receiving on his shoulders the sinking 
weight of the Roman world, shall extinguish 
war and faction, and once again restore the in- 
nocence and security of the golden age.?°® 

It is more than probable that these elegant 
trifles never reached the ears of a veteran gen- 
eral who, with the consent of the legions, was 
preparing to execute the long-suspended design 
of the Persian war. Before his departure for this 
distant expeditign, Carus conferred on his two 
sons, Carinus and Numerian, the title of Caesar, 
and, investing the former with almost an equal 
share of the Imperial power, directed the young 
prince first to suppress some troubles which had 
arisen in Gaul, and afterwards to fix the seat of 
his residence at Rome, and to assume the gov- 
ernment of the Western provinces.” The safety 
of Illyricum was confirmed by a memorable de- 
feat of the Sarmatians; sixteen thousand of 
those barbarians remained on the field of battle, 
and the number of captives amounted to twenty 
thousand. The old emperor, animated with the 
fame and prospect of victory, pursued his 
march, in the midst of winter, through the 
countries of Thrace and Asia Minor, and at 
length, with his younger son Numerian, arrived 
on the confines of the Persian monarchy. There, 
encamping on the summit of a lofty mountain, 
he pointed out to his troops the opulence and 
luxury of the enemy whom they were about to 
invade. 

The successor of Artaxerxes, Varanes, or 
Bahram, though he had subdued the Segestans, 
one of the most warlike nations of Upper Asia,” 
was alarmed at the approach of the Romans, 
and endeavoured to retard their progress by a 
negotiation of peace. His ambassadors entered 
the camp about sunset, at the time when the 
troops were satisfying their hunger with a frugal 
repast. The Persians expressed their desire of 
being introduced to the presence of the Roman 
emperor. ‘They were at length conducted to a 
soldier who was seated on the grass. A piece of 
stale bacon and a few hard peas composed his 
supper. A coarse woollen garment of purple 
was the only circumstance that announced his 
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dignity. The conference was conducted with 
the same disregard of courtly elegance. Carus, 
taking off a cap which he wore to conceal his 
baldness, assured the ambassadors that, unless 
their master acknowledged the superiority of 
Rome, he would speedily render Persia as naked 
of trees as his own head was destitute of hair.?? 
Notwithstanding some traces of art and prep- 
aration, we may discover in this scene the man- 
ners of Carus, and the severe simplicity which 
the martial princes who succeeded Gallienus 
had already restored in the Roman camps. The 
ministers of the Great King trembled and 
retired. 

The threats of Carus were not without effect. 
He ravaged Mesopotamia, cut in pieces what- 
ever opposed his passage, made himself master 
of the great cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon 
(which seem to have surrendered without re- 
sistance), and carried his victorious arms be- 
yond the Tigris.” He had seized the favourable 
moment for an invasion. The Persian councils 
were distracted by domestic factions, and the 
greater part of their forces were detained on the 
frontiers of India. Rome and the East received 
with transport the news of such important ad- 
vantages. Flattery and hope painted in the most 
lively colours the fall of Persia, the conquest of 
Arabia, the submission of Egypt, and a lasting 
deliverance from the inroads of the Scythian 
nations.’* But the reign of Carus was destined 
to expose the vanity of predictions. They were 
scarcely uttered before they were contradicted’ 
by his death; an event attended with such am- 
biguous circumstances that it may be related in 
a letter from his own secretary to the prefect of 
the city. “Carus,”’ says he, ‘‘our dearest emper- 
or, was confined by sickness to his bed, when a 
furious tempest arose in the camp. The dark- 
ness which overspread the sky was so thick that 
we could no longer distinguish each other; and 
the incessant flashes of lightning took from us 
the knowledge of all that passed in the general 
confusion. Immediately after the most violent 
clap of thunder we heard a sudden cry that the 
emperor was dead; and it soon appcared that 
his chamberlains, in a rage of grief, had set fire 
to the royal pavilion, a circumstance which 
gave rise to the report that Carus was killed by 
lightning. But, as far as we have been able to 
investigate the truth, his death was the natural 
effect of his disorder.”’’® 

The vacancy of the throne was not produc- 
tive of any disturbance. The ambition of the 
aspiring generals was checked by their mutual 
fears; and young Numerian, with his absent 
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brother Carinus, were unanimously acknowl- 
edged as Roman emperors. The public expect- 
ed that the successor of Carus would pursue his 
father’s footsteps, and, without allowing the 
Persians to recover from their consternation, 
would advance sword in hand to the palaces of 
Susa and Ecbatana.” But the legions, however 
strong in numbers and discipline, were dis- 
mayed by the most abject superstition. Not- 
withstanding all the arts that were practised to 
disguise the manner of the late emperor’s death, 
it was found impossible to remove the opinion 
of the multitude, and the power of opinion is 
irresistible. Places or persons struck with light- 
ning were considered by the ancients with pious 
horror, as singularly devoted to the wrath of 
Heaven.”® An oracle was remembered which 
marked the river Tigris as the fatal boundary of 
the Roman arms. The troops, terrified with the 
fate of Carus and with their own danger, called 
aloud on young Numerian to obey the will of 
the gods, and to lead them away from this in- 
auspicious scene of war. The feeble emperor 
was unable to subdue their obstinate prejudice, 
and the Persians wondered at the unexpected 
retreat of a victorious enemy.” 

The intelligence of the mysterious fate of the 
late emperor was soon carried from the frontiers 
of Persia to Rome; and the senate, as well as the 
provinces, congratulated the accession of the 
sons of Carus. These fortunate “youths were 
strangers, however, to that conscious superiori- 
ty, either of birth or of merit, which can alone 
render the possession of a throne casy, and as it 
were natural. Born and educated in a private 
station, the election of their father raised them 
at once to the rank of princes; and his death, 
which happened about sixteen months after- 
wards, left them the unexpected legacy of a vast 
empire. To sustain with temper this rapid ele- 
vation, an uncommon share of virtue and pru- 
dence was requisite; and Carinus, the elder of 
the brothers, was more than commonly defi- 
cient in those qualities. In the Gallic war he 
discovered some degree of personal courage ;*° 
but from the moment of his arrival at Rome he 
abandoned himself to the luxury of the capital, 
and to the abuse of his fortune. He was soft, yet 
crucl; devoted to pleasure, but destitute of 
taste; and, though exquisitely susceptible of 
vanity, indifferent to the public estcem. In the 
course of a few months he successively marricd 
and divorced nine wives, most of whom he left 
pregnant; and, notwithstanding this legal in- 
constancy, found time to indulge such a variety 
of irregular appetites as brought dishonour on 
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himself and on the noblest houses of Rome. He 
beheld with inveterate hatred all those who 
might remember his former obscurity, or cen- 
sure his present conduct. He banished or put to 
death the friends and counsellors whom his 
father had placed about him to guide his in- 
experienced youth; and he persecuted with the 
meanest revenge his schoolfellows and compan- 
ions who had not sufficiently respected the la- 
tent majesty of the emperor. With the senators 
Carinus affected a lofty and regal demeanour, 
frequently declaring that he designed to dis- 
tribute their estates among the populace of 
Rome. From the dregs of that populace he se- 
lected his favourites, and even his ministers. 
The palace, and even the Imperial table, was 
filled with singers, dancers, prostitutes, and all 
the various retinue of vice and folly. One of his 
doorkeepers" he intrusted with the government 
of the city. In the room of the Prtorian præ- 
fect, whom he put to death, Carinus substituted 
one of the ministers of his looser pleasures. An- 
other, who posscssccu iLe same or even a more 
infamous title to favour, was invested with the 
consulship. A confidential secretary, who had 
acquired uncommon skill in the art of forgery, 
delivered the indolent emperor, with his own 
consent, from the irksome duty of signing his 
name. 

When the emperor Carus undertook the Per- 
sian war, he was induced, by motives of affec- 
tion as well as policy, to secure the fortunes of 
his family by leaving in the hands of his eldest 
son the armies and provinces of the West. The 
intelligence which he soon received of the con- 
duct of Carinus filled him with shame and re- 
gret; nor had he concealed his resolution of 
satisfying the republic by a severe act of justice, 
and of adopting, in the place of an unworthy 
son, the brave and virtuous Constantius, who at 
that time was governor of Dalmatia. But the 
elevation of Constantius was for a while de- 
ferred; and as soon as the father’s death had 
released Carinus from the control of fear or de- 
cency, he displayed to the Romans the extrava- 
gancics of Elagabalus, aggravated by the cruel- 
ty of Domitian.” 

The only merit of the administration of Cari- 
nus that history could record, or poetry cele- 
bratc, was the uncommon splendour with 
wich, in his own and his brother’s name, he 
exhibited the Roman games of the theatre, the 
circus, and the amphitheatre. More than twenty 
years afterwards, when the courtiers of Diocle- 
tian represented to their frugal sovereign the 
fame and popularity of his munificent predeces- 
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sor, he acknowledged that the reign of Carinus 
had indeed been a reign of pleasure.** But this 
vain prodigality, which the prudence of Diocle- 
tian might justly despise, was enjoyed with sur- 
prise and transport by the Roman people. The 
oldest of the citizens, recollecting the spectacles 
of former days, the triumphal pomp of Probus 
or Aurelian, and the secular games of the em- 
peror Philip, acknowledged that they were all 
surpassed by the superior magnificence of 
Carinus.** 

The spectacles of Carinus may therefore be 
best illustrated by the observation of some par- 
ticulars which history has condescended to re- 
late concerning those of his predecessors. If we 
confine ourselves solely to the hunting of wild 
beasts, however we may censure the vanity of 
the design or the cruelty of the execution, we 
are obliged to confess that neither before nor 
since the time ofthe Romans so much art and 
expense have ever been lavished for the amuse- 
ment of the people.*® By the order of Probus, a 
great quantity of large trees, torn up by the 
roots, were transplanted into the midst of the 
circus. The spacious and shady forest was im- 
mediately filled with a thousand ostriches, a 
thousand stags. a thousand fallow-deer, and a 
thousand wild boars; and all this variety of 
game was abandoned to the riotous impetuosity 
of the multitude. The tragedy of the succeeding 
day consisted in the massacre of an hundred 
lions, an equal number of lionesses, two hun- 
dred leopards, and three hundred bears.** The 
collection prepared by the younger Gordian for 
his triumph, and which his successor exhibited 
in the secular games, was less remarkable by the 
number than by the singularity of the animals. 
Twenty zebras displayed their elegant forms 
and variegated beauty to the eyes of the Roman 
peuple.* Ten elks, and as many camelopards, 
the loftiest and most harmless creatures that 
wander over the plain of Sarmatia and Æthio- 
pia, were contrasted with thirty African hyænas 
and ten Indian tigers, the most implacable sav- 
ages of the torrid zune. The unoffending strength 
with which Nature has endowed the greater 
quadrupeds was admired in the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus of the Nile,®* and a majestic 
troop of twenty-two elephants.” While the pop- 
ulace gazed with stupid wonder on the splendid 
show, the naturalist might indeed observe the 
figure and properties of so many different spe- 
cics, transported from every part of the ancient 
world into the amphitheatre of Rome. But this 
accidental benefit which science might derive 
from folly is surely insufficient to justify such a 
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wanton abuse of the public riches. There occurs, 
however, a single instance in the first Punic war 
in which the senate wisely connected this amuse- 
ment of the multitude with the interest of the 
state. A considerable number of elephants, taken 
in the defeat of the Carthaginian army, were 
driven through the circus by a few slaves, armed 
only with blunt javelins.*° The useful spectacle 
served to impress the Roman soldier with a just 
contempt for those unwieldy animals; and he 
no longer dreaded to encounter them in the 
ranks of war. 

The hunting or exhibition of wild beasts was 
conducted with a magnificence suitable to a 
people who styled themselves the masters of the 
world; nor was the edifice appropriated to that 
entertainment less expensive of Roman great- 
ness. Posterity admires, and will long admire, 
the awful remains of the amphitheatre of Titus, 
who so well deserved the epithet of Colossal.” 
It was a building of an elliptic figure, five hun- 
dred and sixty-four feet in length, and four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven in breadth, founded on 
fourscore arches, and rising, with four successive 
orders of architecture, to the height of one hun- 
dred and forty feet.” The outside of the edifice 
was encrusted with marble and decorated with 
statues. The slopes of the vast concave, which 
formed the inside, were filled and surrounded 
with sixty or eighty rows of seats, of marble like- 
wise, covered with cushions, and capable of re- 
ceiving with ease above four-score thousand 
spectators.’ Sixty-four vomttories (for by that 
name the doors were very aptly distinguished) 
poured forth the immense multitude; and the 
entrances, passages, and staircases were con- 
trived with such exquisite skill, that each per- 
son, whether of the senatorial, the equestrian, 
or the plebeian order, arrived at his destined 
place without trouble or confusion.** Nothing 
was omitted which, in any respect, could be 
subservient to the convenience and pleasure of 
the spectators. They were protected from the 
sun and rain by an ample canopy, occasionally 
drawn over their heads. The air was continually 
refreshed by the playing of fountains, anc pro- 
fusely impregnated by the grateful scent of aro- 
matics. In the centre of the edifice, the arena, or 
stage, was strewed with the finest sand, and suc- 
cessively assumed the most different forms. At 
one moment it seemed to rise out of the carth, 
like the garden of the Hesperides, and was after- 
wards broken into the rocks and caverns of 
Thrace. The subterraneous pipes conveyed an 
inexhaustible supply of water; and what had 
just before appeared a level plain might be sud- 
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denly converted into a wide lake, covered with 
armed vessels, and replenished with the mon- 
sters of the deep.*® In the decoration of these 
scenes the Roman empcrors displayed their 
wealth and liberality; and we read on various 
occasions that the whole furniture of the amphi- 
theatre consisted either of silver, or of gold, or 
of amber.’ The poet who describes the games 
of Carinus, in the character of a shepherd at- 
tracted to the capital by the fame of their mag- 
nificence, affirms that the nets designed as a de- 
fence against the wild beasts were of gold wire; 
that the porticoes were gilded; and that the belt 
or circle which divided the several ranks of spec- 
tators from each other was studded with a pre- 
cious mosaic of beautiful stones.*? 

In the midst of this glittering pageantry, the 
emperor Carinus, secure of his fortune, enjoyed 
the acclamations of the people, the flattery of 
his courtiers, and the songs of the poets, who, 
for want of a more essential merit, were reduced 
to celebrate the divine graces of his person.®8 
In the same hour, but at the distance of nine 
hundred miles from Rome, his brother expired; 
and a sudden revolution transferred into the 
hands of a stranger the sceptre of the house of 
Carus.” 

The sons of Carus never saw each other after 
their father’s death. The arrangements which 
their new situation required were-probably de- 
ferred till the return of the younger brother to 
Rome, where a triumph was decreed to the 
young emperors for the glorious success of the 
Persian war.!9° It is uncertain whether they in- 
tended to divide between them the administra- 
tion or the provinces of the empire; but it is 
very unlikely that their union would have proved 
of any long duration. The jealousy of power 
must have been inflamed by the opposition of 
characters. In the most corrupt of times Carinus 
was unworthy to live: Numerian deserved to 
reign in a happier period. His affable manners 
and gentle virtues secured him, as soon as they 
became known, the regard and affections of the 
public. He possessed the elegant accomplish- 
ments of a poet and orator, which dignify as 
well as adorn the humblest and the most exalted 
station. Hiseloquence, however it wasapplauded 
by the senate, was formed not so much on the 
model of Cicero as on that of the modern de- 
claimers; but in an age very far from being des- 
titute of poetical merit, he contended for the 
prize with the most celebrated of his contem- 
poraries, and still remained the friend of his 
rivals; 2 circumstance which evinces either the 
goodness of his heart, or the superiority of his 
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genius.'°! But the talents of Numerian were ra- 
ther of the cantemplative than of the active 
kind. When his father’s elevation reluctantly 
forced him from the shade of retirement, neither 
his temper nor his pursuits had qualified him 
for the command of armies. His constitution 
was destroyed by the hardships of the Persian 
war; and he had contracted, from the heat of 
the climate,!™ such a weakness in his eyes, as 
obliged him, in the course of a long retreat, to 
confine himself to the solitude and darkness of 
a tent or litter. The administration of all affairs, 
civil as well as military, was devolved on Arrius 
Aper, the Pretorian præfect, who, to the power 
of his important office, added the honour of be- 
ing father-in-law to Numerian. The Imperial 
pavilion was strictly guarded by his most trusty 
adherents; and during many days Aper deliver- 
ed to the army the supposed mandates of their 
invisible sovereign.!% 

It was not till eight months after the death of 
Carus that the Roman army, returning by slow 
marches from the banks of the Tigris, arrived 
on those of the "l hracian Bosphorus. The legions 
halted at Chalcedon in Asia, while the court 
passed over to Heraclea, on the European side 
of the Propontis.!*4 But a report soon circulated 
through the camp, at first in secret whispers, 
and at length in loud clamours, of the emperor’s 
death, and of the presumption of his ambitious 
minister, who still exercised the sovereign power 
in the name of a prince who was no more. The 
impatience of the soldiers could not long support 
a state of suspense. With rude curiosity they 
broke into the imperial tent, and discovered 
only the corpse of Numerian.'” ‘The gradual 
decline of his health might have induced them 
to believe that his death was natural; but the 
concealment was interpreted as an evidence of 
guilt, and the measures which Aper had taken 
to secure his election became the immediate oc- 
casion of his ruin. Yct, even in the transport of 
their rage and gricf, the troops observed a reg- 
ular proceeding, which proves how firmly dis- 
cipline had been re-established by the martial 
successors of Gallicnus. A general assembly of 
the army was appointed to be held at Chalce- 
don, whither Aper was transported in chains, 
as a prisoner and a criminal. A vacant tribunal 
was erected in the midst of the camp, and the 
generals and tribunes formed a great military 
council. They soon announced to the multitude 
that their choicc had fallen on Diocletian, com- 
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mander of the domestics or bodyguards, as the 
person the most capable of revenging and suc- 
ceeding their beloved emperor. The future for- 
tunes of the candidate depended on the chance 
or conduct of the present hour. Conscious that 
the station which he had filled exposed him to 
some suspicions, Diocletian ascended the tri- 
bunal, and, raising his eyes towards the Sun, 
made a solemn profession of his own innocence, 
in the presence of that all-sceing Deity.’ Then, 
assuming the tone of a sovereign and a judge, he 
commanded that Aper should be brought in 
chains to the foot of the tribunal. ‘“This man,” 
said he, “‘is the murderer of Numerian;”’ and 
without giving him time to enter on a danger- 
ous justification, drew his sword, and buried it 
in the breast of the unfortunate prefect. A 
charge supported by such decisive proof was 
admitted without contradiction, and the legions, 
with repeated acgclamations, acknowledged the 
justice and authority of the emperor Dio- 
cletian.2 

Before we enter upan the memorable reign of 
that prince, it will be proper to punish and dis- 
miss the unworthy brother of Numerian. Cari- 
nus possessed arms and treasures sufficient to 
support his legal title to the empire. But his per- 
sonal vices overbalanced every advantage of 
birth and situation. The most faithful servants 
of the father despised the incapacity, and dread- 
ed the cruel arrogance of the son. The hearts of 
the people were engaged in favour of his rival, 
and even the senate was inclined to prefer an 
usurper to a tyrant. The arts of Diocletian in- 
flamed the general discontent; and the winter 
was employed in secret intrigues and open prep- 
arations for a civil war. In the spring the forces 
of the East and of the West encountered each 
other in the plains of Margus, a small city of 
Massia, in the neighbourhoud of the Danube.? 
The troops, so lately returned from the Persian 
war, had acquired their glory at the expense of 
health and numbers, nor were they in a condi- 
tion to contend with the unexhausted strength 
of the legions of Europe. Their ranks were bro- 
ken, and, fur a moment, Diocletian despaired 
of the purple and of life. But the advantage 
which Carinus had obtained by the valour of 
his soldiers he quickly lost by the infidelity of 
his officers. A tribune, whose wife he had se- 
duced, seized the opportunity of revenge, and 
by a single blow extinguished civil discord in 
the blood of the adulterer.’” 
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ous than that of any of his predecessors, 

so was his birth more abject and obscure. 
The strong claims of merit and of violence had 
frequently superseded the ideal prerogatives of 
nobility; but a distinct line of separation was 
hitherto preserved between the free and the ser- 
vile part of mankind. The parents of Diocletian 
had been slaves in the house of Anulinus, a 
Roman senator; nor was he himself distinguish- 
ed by any other name than that which he de- 
rived from a small town in Dalmatia, from 
whence his mother deduced her origin.' It is, 
however, probable that his father obtained the 
freedom of the family, and that he soon acquired 
an office of scribe, which was commonly exer- 
cised by persons of his condition.? Favourable 
oracles, or rather the consciousness of superior 
merit, prompted his aspiring son to pursue the 
profession of arms and the hopes of fortune; and 
it would be extremely curious to observe the 
graduation of arts and accidents which enabled 
him in the end to fulfil those oracles, and to dis- 
play that merit to the world. Diocletian was suc- 
cessively promoted to the government of Masia; 
the honours of the consulship, and the impor- 
tant command of the guards of the palace. He 
distinguished his abilities in the Persian war; 
and after the death of Numerian, the slave, by 
the confession and judgment of his rivals, was 
declared the most worthy of the Imperial 
throne. The malice of religious zeal, whilst it 
arraigns the savage fierceness of his colleague 
Maximian, has affected to cast suspicion on the 
personal courage of the emperor Diocletian.’ It 
would not be casy to persuade us of the coward- 
ice of a soldier of fortune who acquired and pre- 
served the esteem of the legions, as well as the 
favour of so many warlike princes. Yet even 
calumny is sagacious enough to discover and to 
attack the most vulnerable part. The valour of 
Diocletian was never found inadequate to his 
duty, or to the occasion; but he appears not to 
have possessed the daring and generous spirit of 
a hero, who courts danger and fame, disdains 
artifice, and boldly challenges the allegiance of 
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his equals. His abilities were useful rather than 
splendid—a vigorous mind improved by the ex- 
perience and study of mankind; dexterity and 
application in business; a judicious mixture of 
liberality and economy, of mildness and rigour; 
profound dissimulation under the disguise of 
military frankness; steadiness to pursuc his ends; 
flexibility to vary his means; and, above all, the 
great art of submitting his own passions, as well 
as those of others, to the interest of his ambition, 
and of colouring his ambition with the must 
specious pretences of justice and public utility. 
Like Augustus, Diocletian may be considered 
as the founder of a new empire. Like the adopt- 
ed son of Cæsar, he was distinguished as a states- 
man rather than as a warrior; nor did either of 
those princes employ force, whenever their pur- 
pose could be eflected by policy. 

The victory of Diocletian was remarkable for 
its singular mildness. A people accustomed to 
applaud the clemency of the conqueror, if the 
usual punishments of death, exile, and confisca- 
tion were inflicted with any degree of temper 
and equity, beheld, with the most pleasing as- 
tonishment, a civil war, the flames of which 
were extinguished in the field of battle. Diocle- 
tian received into his confidence Aristobulus, 
the principal minister of the house of Carus, re- 
spected the lives, the fortunes, and the dignity 
of his adversarics, and even continued in their 
respective stations the greater number of the 
servants of Carinus.‘ It is not improbable that 
motives of prudence might assist the humanity 
of the artful Dalmatian: of these servants, many 
had purchased his favour by secret treachery; in 
others, he esteemed their grateful fidelity to an 
unfortunate master. The discerning judgment 
of Aurelian, of Probus, and of Carys, had filled 
the several departments of the state and army 
with officers of approved merit, whose removal 
would have injured the public service, without 
promoting the interest of the successor. Such a 
conduct, however, displayed to the Roman 
world the fairest prospect of the new reign, and 
the emperor affected to confirm this favourable 
prepossession by declaring that, among all the 
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virtues of his predecessors, he was the most am- 
bitious of imitating the humane philosophy of 
Marcus Antoninus.’ 

The first considerable action of his reign 
seemed to evince his sincerity as well as his mod- 
eration. After the example of Marcus, he gave 
himself a colleague in the person of Maximian, 
on whom he bestowed at first the title of Czesar, 
and afterwards that of Augustus.’ But the mo- 
tives of his conduct, as well as the object of his 
choice, were of a very different nature from 
those of his admired predecessor. By investing a 
luxurious youth with the honours of the purple, 
Marcus had discharged a debt of private grati- 
tude, at the expense, indeed, of the happiness 
of the state. By associating a friend and a fellow- 
soldier to the favours of government, Diocle- 
tian, in a time of public danger, provided for 
the defence both of the East and of the West. 
Maximian was born a peasant, and, like Aure- 
lian, in the territory of Sirmium. Ignorant of 
letters,’ careless of laws, the rusticity of his ap- 
pearance and manners still betrayed in the 
most elevated fortune the meanness of his ex- 
traction. War was tix only art which he pro- 
fessed. In a long course of service he had dis- 
tinguished himself on every frontier of the em- 
pire ; and though his military talents were formed 
to obey rather than to command, though, per- 
haps, he never attained the skill of a consum- 
mate general, he was capable, by his valour, 
constancy, and experience, of executing the 
most arduous undertakings. Nor were the vices 
of Maximian less useful to his benefactor. In- 
sensible to pity, and fearless of consequences, he 
was the ready instrument of every act of cruelty 
which the policy of that artful prince might at 
once suggest and disclaim. As soon as a bloody 
sacrifice had been offered to prudence or to re- 
venge, Diocletian, by his seasonable interces- 
sion, saved the remaining few whom he had 
never designed to punish, gently censured the 
severity of his stern colleague, and enjoyed the 
comparison of a golden and an iron age, which 
was universally applied to their opposite max- 
ims of government. Notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of their characters, the two emperors main- 
tained, on the throne, that friendship which 
they had contracted in a private station. The 
haughty, turbulent spirit of Maximian, so fatal 
afterwards to himself and to the public peace, 
was accustomed to respect the genius of Diocle- 
tiau, and confessed the ascendant of reason over 
brutal violence. From a motive either of pride 
or superstition, the two emperors assumed the 
titles, the one of Jovius, the other of Herculius. 
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Whilst the motion of the world (such was the 
language of their venal orators) was maintained 
by the all-seeing wisdom of Jupiter, the invin- 
cible arm of Hercules purged the earth from 
monsters and tyrants.* 

But even the omnipotence of Jovius and Her- 
culius was insufficient to sustain the weight of 
the public administration. The prudence of Dio- 
cletian discovered that the empire, assailed on 
every side by the barbarians, required on every 
side the presence of a great army and of an em- 
peror. With this view, he resolved once more to 
divide his unwieldy power, and, with the in- 
ferior title of Cesar, to confer on two generals of 
approved merit an equal share of the sovereign 
authority.!° Galerius, surnamed Armentarius, 
from his original profession of a herdsman, and 
Constantius, who from his pale complexion had 
acquired the denomination of Chlorus,"' were 
the two persons invested with the second hon- 
ours of the Imperial purple. In describing the 
country, extraction, and manners of Herculius, 
we have already delineated those of Galerius, 
who was often, and not improperly, styled the 
younger Maximian, though, in many instances 
both of virtue and ability, he appears to have 
possessed a manifest superiority over the elder. 
The birth of Constantius was less obscure than 
that of his colleagues. Eutropius, his father, was 
one of the most considerable nobles of Dardania, 
and his mother was the niece of the emperor 
Claudius." Although the youth of Constantius 
had been spent in arms, he was endowed with 
a mild and amiable disposition, and the popu- 
lar voice had long since acknowledged him 
worthy of the rank which he at last attained. To 
strengthen the bonds of political, by those of 
domestic, union, cach of the emperors assumed 
the character of a father to one of the Cæsars, 
Diocletian to Galerius, and Maximian to Con- 
stantius; and each, obliging them to repudiate 
their former wives, bestowed his daughter in 
marriage on his adopted son.'* These four 
princes distributed among themselves the wide 
extent of the Roman empire. The defence of 
Gaul, Spain,’ and Britain was intrusted to 
Constantius: Galerius was stationed on the 
banks of the Danube, as the safeguard of the 
Illyrian provinces. Italy and Africa were con- 
sidered-as the department of Maximian; and 
for his peculiar portion Diocletian reserved 
Thrace, Egypt, and the rich countries of Asia. 
Every one was sovereign within his own juris- 
diction; but their united authority extended 
over the whole monarchy, and each of them 
was prepared to assist his colleagues with his 
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counsels or presence. The Cæsars, in their ex- 
alted rank, revered the majesty of the emperors, 
and the three younger princes invariably ac- 
knowledged, by their gratitude and obedience, 
the common parent of their fortunes. The suspi- 
cious jealousy of power found not any place 
among them; and the singular happiness of 
their union has been compared to a chorus of 
music, whose harmony was regulated and main- 
tained by the skilful hand of the first artist.'® 

This important measure was not carried into 
execution till about six years after the associa- 
tion of Maximian, and that interval of time had 
not been destitute of memorable incidents. But 
we have preferred for the sake of perspicuity, 
first to describe the more perfect form of Dio- 
cletian’s government, and afterwards to relate 
the actions of his reign, following rather the 
natural order of the events than the dates of a 
very doubtful chronology. 

The first exploit of Maximian, though it is 
mentioned in a few words by our imperfect 
writers, deserves, from its singularity, to be re- 
corded in a history of human manners. He sup- 
pressed the peasants of Gaul, who, under the 
appellation of Bagaudz,'* had risen in a gen- 
eral insurrection; very simuar to those which in 
the fourteenth century successively afflicted 
both France and England.” It should seem that 
very many of those institutions, referred by an 
easy solution to the feudal system, are derived 
from the Celtic barbarians. When Cæsar sub- 
dued the Gauls, that great nation was already 
divided into three orders of men; the clergy, the 
nobility, and the common people. The first gov- 
erned by superstition, the secend by arms, but 
the third and last was not of any weight or ac- 
count in their public councils. It was very natu- 
ral for the plebeians, oppressed by debt or ap- 
prehensive of injuries, to implore the protection 
of some powerful chief, who acquired over their 
persons and property the same absolute rights 
as, among the Greeks and Romans, a master 
exercised over his slaves.!® The greatest part of 
the nation was gradually reduced in a state of 
servitude; compelled to perpetual labour on the 
estates of the Gallic nobles, and confined to the 
soil, either by the real weight of fetters, or by the 
no less cruel and forcible restraints of the laws. 
During the long series of troubles which agi- 
tated Gaul, from the reign of Gallienus to that 
of Diocletian, the condition of those servile peas- 
ants was peculiarly miserable; and they expe- 
rienced at once the complicated tyranny of their 
masters, of the barbarians, of the soldiers, and 
of the officers of the revenue.” 
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Their patience was at last provoked into de- 
spair. On every side they rose in multitudes, 
armed with rustic weapons, and with irresistible 
fury. The ploughman became a foot soldier, the 
shepherd mounted on horseback, the deserted 
villages and open towns were abandoned to the 
flames, and the ravages of the peasants equalled 
those of the fiercest barbarians.*° They asserted 
the natural rights of men, but they asserted 
those rights with the most savage cruelty. The 
Gallic nobles, justly dreading their revenge, ei- 
ther took refuge in the fortified cities, or fled 
from the wild scene of anarchy. The peasants 
reigned without control; and two of their most 
daring leaders had the folly and rashness to as- 
sume the Imperial ornaments.” Their power 
soon expired at the approach of the legions. The 
strength of union and discipline obtained an 
easy Victory over a licentious and divided multi- 
tude.” A severe retaliation was inflicted on the 
peasants who were found in arms: the affrighted 
reinnant returned to their respective habita- 
tions, and their unsuccessful effort for freedom 
served only to confirm their slavery. So strong 
and uniform is the current of popular passions, 
that we might almost venture, from very scanty 
materials, to relate the particulars of this war; 
but we are not disposed to believe that the prin- 
cipal leaders, /Elianus and Amandus, were 
Christians,” or to insinuate that the rebellion, 
as it happened in the time of Luther, was occa- 
sioned by the abuse of those benevolent princi- 
ples of Christianity which inculcate the natural 
freedom of mankind. 

Maximian had no sooner recovered Gaul 
from the hands of the peasants, than he lost Brit- 
ain by the usurpation of Carausius. Ever since 
the rash but successful enterprise of the Franks 
under the reign of Probus, their daring coun- 
trymen had constructed squadrons of light 
brigantines, in which they incessantly ravaged 
the provinces adjacent to the ocean.** To repel 
their desultory incursions, it was found neces- 
sary to create a naval power; and the judicious 
measure was prosecuted with prudence and vig- 
our. Gessoriacum, or Boulogne, in the straits 
of the British Channel, was chosen by the em- 
peror for the station of the Roman fleet; and the 
command of it was intrusted te Carausius, a 
Menapian of the meanest origin,*® but who had 
long signalised his skill as a pilot and his valour 
as a soldicr. The integrity of the new admiral 
corresponded not with his abilities. When the 
German pirates sailed from their own harbours 
he sonnived at their passage, but he diligently 
intercepted their return, and appropriated to 
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his own use an ample share of the spoil which 
they had acquired. The wealth of Carausius 
was, on this occasion, very justly considered as 
an evidence of his guilt; and Maximian had al- 
ready given orders for his death. But the crafty 
Menapian foresaw and prevented the severity 
of the emperor. By his liberality he had at- 
tached to his fortunes the fleet which he com- 
mandced, and secured the barbarians in his in- 
terest. From the port of Boulogne he sailed over 
to Britain, persuaded the legions and the auxili- 
aries which guarded that island to embrace his 
party, and boldly assuming, with the Imperial 
purple, the title of Augustus, defied the justice 
and the arms of his injured sovereign.”® 

When Britain was thus dismembered frorn 
the empire its importance was sensibly felt 
and its loss sincerely lamented. The Romans 
celebrated, and perhaps magnified, the extent 
of that noble island, provided on every side 
with convenient harbours; the temperature of 
the climate, and the fertility of the soil, alike 
adapted for the production of corn or of vines; 
the valuable mincrals with which it abounded; 
its rich pastures covercd with innumerable 
flocks, and its woods free from wild beasts or 
venomous serpents. Above all, they regretted 
the large amount of the revenue of Britain, 
whilst they confessed that such a province well 
deserved to become the seat of an independent 
monarchy.’ During the space of seven years it 
was possessed by Carausius; and fortune con- 
tinued propitious to a rebellion supported with 
courage and ability. The British emperor de- 
fended the frontiers of his dominions against the 
Caledonians of the North, invited from the con- 
tinent a great number of skilful artists, and dis- 
played, on a variety of coins that are still extant, 
his taste and opulence. Born on the confines of 
the Franks, he courted the friendship of that 
formidable people by the flattering imitation of 
their dress and manners. The bravest of their 
youths he enlisted ainong his land or sea forces; 
and, in return for their useful alliance, he com- 
municated to the barbarians the dangerous 
knowledge of military and naval arts. Carausius 
still preserved the possession of Boulogne and 
the adjacent country. His flects rode triumphant 
in the channel, commanded the mouths of the 
Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the coasts of 
the ocean, and diffused beyond the Columns of 
Hercules the terror of his name. Under his com- 
mand, Britain, destined in a future age to ob- 
tain the empire of the sea, already assumed its 
natural and respectable station of a maritime 
power.?6 
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By seizing the fleet of Boulogne, Carausius 
had deprived his master of the means of pursuit 
and revenge. And when, after a vast expense of 
time and labour, a new armament was launch- 
ed into the water,” the Imperial troops, un- 
accustomed to that clement, were easily baffled 
and defeated by the veteran sailors of the usur- 
per. This disappointed effort was soon produc- 
tive of a treaty of peace. Diocletian and his col- 
league, who justly dreaded the enterprising spir- 
it of Carausius, resigned to him the sovereignty 
of Britain, and reluctantly admitted their per- 
fidious servant to a participation of the Imperial 
honours.*° But the adoption of the two Cæsars 
restored new vigour to the Roman arms; and 
while the Rhine was guarded by the presence 
of Maximian, his brave associate Constantius 
assumed the conduct of the British war. His first 
enterprise was against the important place of 
Boulogne. A stupendous mole, raised across the 
entrance of the harbour, intercepted all hopes 
of relief. The town surrendered after an obsti- 
nate defence; and a considerable part of the 
naval strength of Carausius fell into the hands of 
the besiegers. During the three years which 
Constantius «employed in preparing a fleet ade- 
quate to the cunquest of Britain, he secured the 
coust of Gaul, invaded the country of the 
Franks, and deprived the usurper of the assis- 
tance of those powerful allies. 

Before the preparations were finished, Con- 
stantius received the intelligence of the tyrant's 
death, and it was considered as a sure presage 
of the approaching victory. The servants of 
Carausius imitated the example of treason 
which he had given. He was murdered by his 
first minister Allectus, and the assassin succeed- 
ed to his power and to his danger. But he pos- 
sessed nut equa! abilities either to exercise the 
one or to repel the other. He beheld with anx- 
ious terror the opposite shores of the continent, 
already filled with arms, with troops, and with 
vessels; for Constantius had very prudently di- 
vided his forces, that he might likewise divide 
the attention and resistance of the enemy. The 
attack was at length made by the principal 
squadron, which, under the command of the 
priefect Asclepiodotus, an officer of distinguished 
mecit, had been assembled in the mouth of 
the Seine. So impertect in those times was the 
art of navigation, that orators have celebrated 
the daring courage of the Romans, who ven- 
tured to set sail with a side-wind, and on a 
stormy day. The weather proved favourable to 
their enterprise. Under the cover of a thick fog 
they escaped the fleet of Allectus, which had 
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been stationed off the Isle of Wight to receive 
them, landed in safety on some part of the west- 
ern coast, and convinced the Britons that a 
superiority of naval strength will not always 
protect their country from a foreign invasion. 
Asclepiodotus had no sooner disembarked the 
imperial troops than he set fire to his ships; and, 
as the expedition proved fortunate, his heroic 
conduct was universally admired. The usurper 
had posted himself near London, to expect the 
formidable attack of Constantius, who com- 
manded in person the fleet of Boulogne; but the 
descent of a new enemy required his immediate 
presence in the West. He performed this long 
march in so precipitate a manner that he en- 
countered the whole force of the pr.efect with a 
small body of harassed and disheartened troops. 
The engagement was soon terminated by the 
total defeat and death of Allectus; a single bat- 
tle, as it has often happened, decided the fate of 
this great island; and when Constantius landed 
on the shores of Kent, he found them covered 
with obedient subjects. Their acclamations were 
loud and unanimous; and the virtues of the con- 
queror may induce us to believe that they sin- 
cerely rejoiced in a revolution which, after a 
separation of ten years, restored Britain to the 
body of the Roman empirc.*! 

Britain had none but domestic enemies to 
dread; and as long as the governors preserved 
their fidelity, and the troops their discipline, the 
incursions of the naked savages of Scotland or 
Ireland could never materially affect the safety 
of the province. The peace of the continent, and 
the defence of the principal rivers which bound- 
ed the empire, were objects of far greater diffi- 
culty and importance. The policy of Diocletian, 
which inspired the councils of his associates, 
provided for the public tranquillity, by encour- 
aging a spirit of dissension among the barbari- 
ans, and by strengthening the fortifications of 
the Roman limit. In the East he fixed a line of 
camps from Egypt to the Persian dominions, 
and, for every camp, he instituted an adequate 
number of stationary troops, commanded by 
their respective officers, and supplied with every 
kind of arms, from the new arsenals which he 
had formed at Antioch, Emesa, and Damas- 
cus. Nor was the precaution of the emperor 
less watchful against the well-known valour of 
the barbarians of Europe. From the mouth of 
the Rhine to that of the Danube, the ancient 
camps, towns, and citadels were diligently re- 
established, and, in the most exposed places, 
new ones were skilfully constructed ; the strictest 
vigilance was introduced among the garrisons 
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of the frontier, and every expedient was prac- 
tised that could render the long chain of forti- 
fications firm and impenetrable.** A barrier so 
respectable was seldom violated, and the bar- 
barians often turned against each other their 
disappointed rage. The Goths, the Vandals, the 
Gepidz, the Burgundians, the Alemanni, wasted 
each other’s strength by destructive hostilities: 
and whosoever vanquished, they vanquished the 
enemies of Rome. The subjects of Diocletian 
enjoyed the bloody spectacle, and congratu- 
lated each other that the mischiefs of civil 
war were now experienced only by the bar- 
barians.*4 

Notwithstanding the policy of Diocletian, it 
was impossible to maintain an equal and un- 
disturbed tranquillity during a reign of twenty 
years, and along a frontier of many hundred 
miles. Sometimes the barbarians suspended their 
domestic animosities, and the relaxed vigilance 
of the garrisons sometimes gave a passage to 
their strength or dexterity. Whenever the prov- 
inces were invaded, Diocletian conducted him- 
self with that calm dignity which he always af- 
fected or possessed; reserved his presence for 
such occasions as were worthy of his interposi- 
tion, never exposed his person or reputation to 
any unnecessary danger, ensured his success by 
every ineans that prudence could suggest, and 
displayed, with ostentation, the consequences of 
his victory. In wars of a more difficult nature, 
and more doubtful event, he employed the 
rough valour of Maximian; and that faithful 
soldier was content to ascribe his own victories 
to the wise counsels and auspicious influence of 
his benefactor. But after the adoption of the two 
Cæsars, the emperors, thetnselves retiring to a 
less laborious scene of action, devolved on their 
adopted sons the defence of the Danube and of 
the Rhine. The vigilant Galerius was never re- 
duced to the necessity of vanquishing an army 
of barbarians on the Roman tcrritory.** The 
brave and active Constantius delivered Gaul 
from a very furious inroad of the Alemanni; 
and his victories of Langres and Vindonissa ap- 
pear to have been actions of considerable dan- 
ger and merit. As he traversed the open country 
with a feeble guard, he was encompassed on a 
sudden by the superior multitude of the enemy. 
He retreated with difficulty towards Langres; 
but, in the gencral consternation, the citizens 
refused to open their gates, and the wounded 
prince was drawn up the wall by the means of a 
rope. But, on the news of his distress, the Roman 
troops hastened from all sides to his relief, and 
before the evening he had satisfied his honour 
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and revenge by the slaughter of six thousand 
Alemanni.** From the monuments of those 
times the obscure traces of several other vic- 
tories over the barbarians of Sarmatia and Ger- 
many might possibly be collected; but the tedi- 
ous search would not be rewarded either with 
amusement or with instruction. The conduct 
which the emperor Probus had adopted in the 
disposal of the vanquished was imitated by Dio- 
cletian and his associates. The captive barbari- 
ans, exchanging death for slavery, were distrib- 
uted among the provincials, and assigned to 
those districts (in Gaul, the territorics of A- 
miens, Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, Langres, 
and Troyes, are particularly specified) which 
had been depopulated by the calamities of war. 
They were usefully employed as shepherds and 
husbandmen, but were denied the exercise of 
arms, exccpt when it was found expedient to 
enrol them in the military service. Nor did the 
emperors refuse the property of lands, with a 
less servile tenure, to sueh of the barbarians as 
solicited the protection of Rome. They granted 
a settlement to several colonies of the Carpi, 
the Bastarnæ, avd te Sarmatians; and, by a 
dangerous indulgence, permitted them in some 
measure to retain their national manners and 
independence.*® Among the provincials it was 
a subject of flattering exultation that the bar- 
barian, so lately an object of terror, now culti- 
vated their lands, drove their cattle to the 
neighbouring fair, and contributed by his la- 
bour to the public plenty. ‘They congratulated 
their masters on the powerful accession of sub- 
jects and soldicrs; but they forgot to observe 
that multitudes of secret enemies, insolent from 
favour, or desperate from oppression, were in- 
troduced into the heart of the empire.” 

While the Cæsars exercised their valour on 
the banks of the Rhine and Danube, the pres- 
ence of the emperors was required on the 
southern confines of the Roman world. From 
the Nile to Mount Atlas Africa was in arms. A 
confederacy of five Moorish nations issued from 
their deserts to invade the peaceful provinces.‘° 
Julian had assumed the purple at Carthage.“ 
Achilleus at Alexandria, and even the Blem- 
myes, renewed, or rather continued, their in- 
cursions into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely any 
circumstances have been preserved of the cx- 
ploits of Maximian in the western parts of Africa; 
but it appears, by the event, that the progress 
of his arms was rapid and decisive, that he van- 
quished the fiercest barbarians of Mauritania, 
and that he removed them from the mountains, 
whose inaccessible strength had inspired their 
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inhabitants with a lawless confidence, and ha- 
bituated them to a life of rapine and violence.® 
Diocletian, of his side, opened the campaign in 
Egypt by the siege of Alexandria, cut off the 
aqueducts which conveyed the waters of the 
Nile into every quarter of that immense city, 
and, rendering his camp impregnable to the 
sallies of the besieged multitude, he pushed his 
reiterated attacks with caution and vigour. 
After a siege of eight months, Alexandria, 
wasted by the sword and by fire, implored the 
clemency of the conqueror, but it experienced 
the full extent of his severity. Many thousands 
of the citizens perished in a promiscuous slaugh- 
ter, and there were few obnoxious persons in 
Egypt who escaped a sentence either of death 
or at least of exile.“4 The fate of Busiris and of 
Coptos was still more melancholy than that of 
Alexandria; those proud cities, the former dis- 
tinguished by its antiquity, the latter enriched 
by the passage of the Indian trade, were utterly 
destroved by the arms and by the severe order 
of Diocletian.** The character of the Egyptian 
nation, insensible to kindness, but extremcly 
susceptible of fear, could alone justify this ex- 
cessive rigour. ‘The seditions of Alexandria had 
often aftected the tranquillity and subsistence 
of Rome itself. Since the usurpation of Firmus, 
the province of Upper Egypt, incessantly re- 
lapsing into rebellion, had embraced the alli- 
ance of the savages of AEthiopia. The number of 
the Blemmyes, scattered between the island of 
Meroe and the Red Sea, was very inconsider- 
able, their disposition was unwarlike, their 
weapons rude and inoffensive.“* Yet in the pub- 
lic disorders these barbarians, whom antiquity, 
shocked with the deformity of their figure, had 
almost excluded from the human species, pre- 
sumed to rank themselves among the enemies 
of Rome.“ Such had been the unworthy allies 
of the Egyptians; and while the attention of the 
state was engaged in more serious wars, thcir 
vexatious inroads might again harass the repose 
of the province. With a view of opposing to the 
Blemmyes a suitable adversary, Diocletian per- 
suaded the Nobatz, or people of Nubia, to re- 
move from their ancient habitations in the 
deserts of Libya, and resigned to them an ex- 
tensive but unprofitable territory above Syene 
and the cataracts of the Nile, with the stipula- 
tion that they should ever respect and guard the 
frontier of the empire. The treaty long subsisted ; 
and till the establishment of Christianity intro- 
duced stricter notions of religious worship, it 
was annually ratified by a solemn sacrifice in 
the isle of Elephantine, in which the Romans, 
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as well as the barbarians, adored the same visible 
or invisible powers of the universe.“ 

At the same time that Diocletian chastised 
the past crimes of the Egyptians, he provided 
for their future safety and happiness by many 
wise regulations, which were confirmed and en- 
forced under the succeeding reigns. One very 
remarkable edict which he published, instead of 
being condemned as the effect of jealous tyran- 
ny, deserves to be applauded as an act of pru- 
dence and humanity. He caused a diligent in- 
quiry to be made “for all the ancient books 
which treated of the admirable art of making 
gold and silver, and without pity committed 
them to the flames; apprehensive, as we are as- 
sured, lest the opulence of the Egyptians should 
inspire them with confidence to rebel against 
the empire.’’®° But if Diocletian had been con- 
vinced of the reality of that valuable art, far 
from extinguishing the memory, he would have 
converted the operation of it to the benefit of 
the public revenue. It is much more likely that 
his good sense discovered to him the folly of 
such magnificent pretensions, and that he was 
desirous of preserving the reason and fortunes 
of his subjects from the mischievous pursuit. It 
may be remarked that these ancient books, so 
liberally ascribed to Pythagoras, to Solomon, or 
to Hermes, were the pious frauds of more recent 
adepts. The Greeks were inattentive cither to 
the use or to the abuse of chemistry. In that 
immense register, where Pliny has deposited 
the discoveries, the arts, and the errors of man- 
kind, there is not the least mention of the trans- 


mutation of metals; and the persecution of Dio- 


cletian is the first authentic event in the history 
of alchymy. The conquest of Egypt by the 
Arabs diffused that vain science over the globe. 
Congenial to the avarice of the human heart, it 
was studied in China as in Europe, with equal 
eagerness and with equal success. The darkness 
of the middle ages ensured a favourable recep- 
tion to every tale of wonder, and the revival of 
learning gave new vigour to hope, and suggested 
more specious arts of deception. Philosophy, 
with the aid of experience, has at length ban- 
ished the study of alchymy; and the present 
age, however desirous of riches, is content to 
seek them by the humbler means of commerce 
and industry." 

The reduction of Egypt was immediately fol- 
lowed by the Persian war. It was reserved for 
the reign of Diocletian to vanquish that power- 
ful nation, and to extort a confession from the 
successors of Artaxerxes of the superior majesty 
of the Roman empire. 
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We have observed, under the reign of Vale- 
rian, that Armenia was subdued by the perfidy 
and the arms of the Persians, and that, after the 
assassination of Chosroes, his son Tiridates, the 
infant heir of the monarchy, was saved by the 
fidelity of his friends, and educated under the 
protection of the emperors. Tiridates derived 
from his exile such advantages as he could never 
have obtained on the throne of Armenia; the 
early knowledge of adversity, of mankind, and 
of the Roman discipline. He signalised his 
youth by deeds of valour, and displayed a match- 
less dexterity, as well as strength, in every mar- 
tial exercise, and even in the less honourable 
contests of the Olympian games.” Those quali- 
ties were more nobly exerted in the defence of 
his benefactor Licinius.*3 That officer, in the 
sedition which occasioned the death of Probus, 
was exposed to the most imminent danger, and 
the enraged soldiers were forcing their way into 
his tent when they were checked by the single 
arm of the Armenian prince. The gratitude of 
Tiridates contributed soon afterwards to his 
restoration. Licinius was in every station the 
friend and companion of Galcrius, and the 
merit of Galcrius, long before he was raised to 
the dignity of Cæsar, had been known and 
esteemed by Diocletain. In the third year of 
that emperor's reign, Tiridates was invested 
with the kingdom of Armenia. The justice of 
the measure was not less evident than its expe- 
diency. It was time to rescuc frog the usurpa- 
tion of the Persian monarch an important terri- 
tory, which, since the reign of Nero, had been 
always granted under the protection of the empire 
to a younger branch of the house of Arsaccs.®4 

When Tiridates appeared on the frontiers of 
Armenia, he was received with an unfcigned 
transport of joy and loyalty. During twenty-six 
years the country had experienced the real and 
imaginary hardships of a foreign yoke. The Per- 
sian monarchs adorned their new conquest with 
magnificent buildings; but those monuments 
had been erected at the expense of the people, 
and were abhorred as badges of slavery. ‘The 
apprehension of a revolt had inspired the most 
rigorous precautions: oppression had been ag- 
gravated by insult, and the consciousness of the 
public hatred had been productive of every 
measure that could render it still more implac- 
able. We have already remarked the intolerant 
spirit of the Magian religion. The statues of the 
deified kings of Armenia, and the sacred images 
of the sun and moon, were broke in pieces by 
the zeal of the conqueror and the perpetual fire 
of Ormuzd was kindled and preserved upon an 
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altar erected on the summit of Mount Bagavan.®* 
It was natural that a people exasperated by so 
many injuries should arm with zeal in the cause 
of their independence, their religion, and their 
hereditary sovereign. The torrent bore down 
every obstacle, and the Persian garrisons re- 
treated before its fury. The nobles of Armenia 
flew to the standard of Tiridates, all alleging 
their past merit, offering their future service, 
and soliciting from the new king those honours 
and rewards from which they had been ex- 
cluded with disdain under the foreign govern- 
ment.° The command of the army was bestowed 
on Artavasdes, whose father had saved the 
infancy of Tiridates, and whose family had been 
massacred for that generous action. The brother 
of Artavasdes obtained the government of a 
province. One of the first military dignities was 
conferred on the satrap Otas, a man of singular 
temperance and fortitude, who presented to the 
king his sister,*? and a considerable treasure, 
both of which, in a sequestered fortress, Otas 
had preserved from violation. Among the Ar- 
menian nobles appeared an ally whose fortunes 
are too remarkalic tu pass unnoticed. His name 
was Mamgo, his origin was Scythian, and the 
horde which acknowledged his authority had 
encamped a very few years before on the skirts 
of the Chinese empire,** which at that time ex- 
tended as far as the neighbourhood of Sogdi- 
ana.® Having incurred the displeasure of his 
master, Mamgo, with his followers, retired to 
the banks of the Oxus, and implored the pro- 
tection of Sapor. The emperor of China claimed 
the fugitive, and alleged the rights of sovercign- 
ty. The Persian monarch pleaded the laws of 
hospitality, and with some difficulty avoided a 
war by the promise that he would banish Mam- 
go to the uttermost parts of the West, a punish- 
ment, as he described it, not Jess dreadful than 
death itself. Armenia was chosen for the place 
of exile, and a large district was assigned to the 
Scythian horde, on which they might {ced their 
flocks and herds, and remove their encamp- 
ment from one place to another, according to 
the different seasons of the year. They were em- 
ployed to repel the invasion of Tiridates; but 
their leader, after weighing the obligations and 
injuries which he had received from the Persian 
monarch, resolved to abandon his party. The 
Armenian prince, who was well acquainted 
with the merit as well as power of Mamgo, 
treated him with distinguished respect; and, by 
admitting him into his confidence, acquired a 
brave and faithful servant, who contributed 
very effectually to his restoration.*° 
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For a while fortune appeared to favour the 
enterprising valour of Tiridates. He not only 
expelled the enemies of his family and country 
from the whole extent of Armenia, but in the 
prosecution of his revenge he carried his arms, 
or at least his incursions, into the heart of As- 
syria. The historian who has preserved the 
name of Tiridates from oblivion, celebrates, 
with a degree of national enthusiasm, his per- 
sonal prowess; and, in the true spirit of eastern 
romance, describes the giants and the elephants 
that fell beneath his invincible arm. It is from 
other information that we discover the dis- 
tracted state of the Persian monarchy, to which 
the king of Armenia was indebted for some part 
of his advantages. The throne was disputed by 
the ambition of contending brothers; and Hor- 
muz, after exerting without success the strength 
of his own party, had recourse to the dangerous 
assistance of the barbarians who inhabited the 
banks of the Caspian Sea.* The civil war was, 
however, soon terminated, either by a victory 
or by a reconciliation; and Narses, who was 
universally acknowledged as king of Persia, di- 
rected his whole force against the foreign enemy. 
The contest then became too unequal: nor was 
the valour of the hero able to withstand the 
power of the monarch. Tiridates, a second time 
expelled from the throne of Armenia, once 
more took refuge in the court of the emperors. 
Narses soon re-established his authority over 
the revolted province; and, loudly complaining 
of the protection afforded by the Romans to 
rebels and fugitives, aspired to the conquest of 
the East. 

Neither prudence nor honour could permit 
the emperors to forsake the cause of the Ar- 
menian king, and it was resolved to exert the 
force of the empire in the Persian war. Diocle- 
tian, with the calm dignity which he constantly 
assumed, fixed his own station in the city of 
Antioch. from whence he prepared and directed 
the military operations.® The conduct of the 
legions was intrusted to the intrepid valour of 
Galerius, who, for that important purpose, was 
removed from the banks of the Danube to thase 
of the Euphrates. The armies soon encountered 
each other in the plains of Mesopotamia, and 
two battles were fought with various and doubt- 
ful success; but the third engagement was of a 
more decisive nature; and the Roman army 
received a total overthrow, which is attributed 
to the rashness of Galerius, who, with an incon- 
siderable body of troops, attacked the innumer- 
able host of the Persians.*4 But the consideration 
of the country that was the scene of action may 
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suggest another reason for his defeat. The same 
ground on which Galerius was vanquished had 
been rendered memorable by the death of 
Crassus and the slaughter of ten legions. It was 
a plain of more than sixty miles, which extended 
from the hills of Carrhz to the Euphrates; a 
smooth and barren surface of sandy desert, 
without a hillock, without a tree, and without 
a spring of fresh water.’ The steady infantry of 
the Romans, fainting with heat and thirst, 
could neither hope for victory if they preserved 
their ranks, nor break their ranks without ex- 
posing themselves to the most imminent dan- 
ger. In this situation they were gradually en- 
compassed by the superior numbers, harassed 
by the rapid evolutions and destroyed by the 
arrows of the barbarian cavalry. ‘lhe king of 
Armenia had signalised his valour in the battle, 
and acquired personal glory by the public mis- 
fortune. He was pursued as far as the Euphrates; 
his horse was wounded, and it appeared im- 
possible for him to escape the victorious enemy. 
In this extremity Tiridates embraced the only 
refuge which he saw before him: he dismounted 
and plunged into the stream. His armour was 
heavy, the river very deep, and at those parts 
at least half a mile in breadth;® yet such was 
his strength and dexterity, that he reached in 
safety the opposite bank.®’ With regard to the 
Roman general, we are ignorant of the circum- 
stances of his escape; but when he returned to 
Antioch, Diocletian received him, not with the 
tenderness of a friend and colleague, but with 
the indignation of an offended sovereign. The 
haughtiest of men, clothed in his purple, but 
humbled by the sense of his fault and misfor- 
tune, was obliged to follow the emperor’s char- 
iot above a mile on foot, and to exhibit, before 
the whole court, the spectacle of his disgrace.®* 

As soon as Diocletian had indulged his pri- 
vate resentment, and asserted the majesty of 
supreme power, he yielded to the submissive 
entreaties of the Cæsar, and permitted hin to 
retrieve his own honour, as well as that of the 
Roman arms. In the room of the unwarlike 
troops of Asia, which had most probably served 
in the first expedition, a second army was drawn 
from the veterans and new levies of the Illyrian 
frontier, and a considerable body of Gothic 
auxiliaries were taken into the Imperial pay.® 
At the head of a chosen army of twenty-five 
thousand men Galerius again passed the Eu- 
phrates; but, instead of exposing his legions in 
the open plains of Mesopotamia, he advanced 
through the mountains of Armenia, where he 
found the inhabitants devoted to his cause, and 
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the country as favourable to the operations of 
infantry as it was inconvenient for the motions 
of cavalry.’° Adversity had confirmed the Ro- 
man discipline, while the barbarians, elated by 
success, were become so negligent and remiss 
that, in the moment when they least expected 
it, they were surprised by the active conduct of 
Galerius, who, attended only by two horsemen, 
had with his own eyes secretly examined the 
state and position of their camp. A surprise, 
especially in the night-time, was for the most 
part fatal to a Persian army. “Their horses were 
tied, and generally shackled, to prevent their 
running away; and if an alarm happened, a 
Persian had his housing to fix, his horse to 
bridle, and his corselet to put on, before he 
could mount.” On this occasion the impetu- 
ous attack of Galerius spread disorder and dis- 
may over the camp of the barbarians. A slight 
resistance was followed by a dreadful carnage, 
and in the general confusion the wounded mon- 
arch (for Narses commanded his armies in per- 
son) fled towards the deserts of Media. His 
sumptuous tents, and those of his satraps, af- 
forded an immense booty to the conqueror; and 
an incident is mentioned which proves the rus- 
tic but martial ignorance of the legions in the 
elegant superfluities of life. A bag of shining 
leather, filled with pearls, fell into the hands of 
a private soldier; he carefully preserved the 
bag, but he threw away its contents, judging 
that whatever was of no use could not possibly 
be of any value.” The principal loss of Narses 
was of a much more affecting nature. Several 
of his wives, his sisters, and children, who had 
attended the army, were made captives in the 
defeat. But though the character of Galerius 
had in general very little affinity with that of 
Alexander, he imitated, after his victory, the 
amiable behaviour of the Macedonian towards 
the family of Darius. The wives and children 
of Narses were protected from violence and ra- 
pine, conveyed to a place of safety, and treated 
with every mark of respect and tenderness that 
was due from a generous enemy to their age, 
their sex, and their royal dignity.? 

While the East anxiously expegted the deci- 
sion of this great contest, the emperor Diocle- 
tian, having assembled in Syria 4 strong army 
of observation, displayed from a distance the 
resources of the Roman power, and reserved 
himself for any future emergency of the war. On 
the intelligence of the victory he condescended 
to advance towards the frontier, with a view of 
moderating, by his presence and counsels, the 
pride of Galerius. The interview of the Roman 
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princes at Nisibis was accompanied with every 
expression of respect on one side, and of esteem 
on the other. It was in that city that they soon 
afterwards gave audience to the ambassador of 
the Great King.’* The power, or at least the 
spirit, of Narses had been broken by his last de- 
feat; and he considered an immediate peace as 
the only :neans that could stop the progress of 
the Roman arms. He despatched Apharban, a 
servant who possessed his favour and confi- 
dence, with a commission to negotiate a treaty, 
or rather to receive whatever conditions the 
conqueror should impose. Apharban opened 
the conference by expressing his master’s grati- 
tude for the generous treatment of his family, 
and by soliciting the liberty of those illustrious 
captives. He celebrated the valour of Galerius, 
without degrading the reputation of Narses, 
and thought it no dishonor to confess the super- 
iority of the victorious Cæsar over a monarch 
who had surpassed in glory all the princes of his 
race. Notwithstanding the justice of the Persian 
causc, he was empowered to submit the present 
differences to the decision of the emperors them- 
selves; convinced as lis was that, in the midst of 
prosperity, they would not be unmindful of the 
vicissitudes of fortune. Apharban concluded his 
discourse in the style of Eastern allegory, by 
observing that the Roman and Persian mon- 
archies were the two eyes of the world, which 
would remain imperfect and mutilated if either 
of them should be put out. 

“It well becomes the Persians,” replied Gale- 
rius, with a transport of fury which scemed to 
convulse his whole frame, ‘it well becomes the 
Persians to expatiate on the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and calmly to read us lectures on the vir- 
tues of moderation. Let them remember their 
own moderation towards the unhappy Valerian. 
They vanquished him by fraud, they treated 
him with indignity. They detained him till the 
last moment of his life in shameful captivity, 
and after his death they exposed his body to 
perpetual ignominy.” Softening, however, his 
tone, Galerius insinuated to the ambassador 
that it had never been the practice of the Ro- 
mans to trample on a prostrate enemy ; and that, 
on this occasion, they should consult their own 
dignity rather than the Persian merit. He dis- 
missed Apharban with a hope that Narses 
would soon be informed on what conditions he 
might obtain, from the clemency of the emper- 
ors, a lasting peace and the restoration of his 
wives and children. In this conference we may 
discover the fierce passions of Galcrius, as well 
as his deference to the superior wisdom and 
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authority of Diocletian. The ambition of the 
former grasped at the conquest of the East, and 
had proposed to reduce Persia into the state of 
a province. The prudence of the latter, who ad- 
hered to the moderate policy of Augustus and 
the Antonines, embraced the favourable oppor- 
tunity of terminating a successful war by an 
honourable and advantageous peace.?® 

In pursuance of their promise, the emperors 
soon afterwards appointed Sicorius Probus, one 
of their secretaries, to acquaint the Persian court 
with their final resolution. As the minister of 
peace, he was received with every mark of po- 
liteness and friendship; but, under the pretence 
of allowing him the necessary repose after so 
long a journey, the audience of Probus was de- 
ferred from day to day, and he attended the 
slow motions of the king, till at length he was 
admitted to his presence, near the river As- 
prudus, in Media. The secret motive of Narses 
in this delay had been to collect such a military 
force as might enable him, though sincerely 
desirous of peace, to negotiate with the greater 
weight and dignity. Three persons only assisted 
at this important conference, the minister 
Apharban, the prarfect of the guards, and an of- 
ficer who had commanded on the Armenian 
frontier." The first condition proposed by the 
ambassador is not at present of a very intelligi- 
ble nature ; that the city of Nisibis might be estab- 
lished for the place of mutual exchange, or, as 
we should formerly have termed it, for the sta- 
ple of trade, between the two empires. There is 
no difficulty in conceiving the intention of the 
Roman princes to improve their revenue by 
some restraints upon commerce; but as Nisibis 
was situated within their own dominions, and 
as they were masters both of the imports and 
exports, it should seem that such restraints were 
the objects of an internal law, rather than of a 
foreign treaty. To render them more effectual, 
some stipulations were probably required on the 
side of the king of Persia, which appeared so very 
repugnant cither to his intcrest or to his dignity 
that Narses could not be persuaded to subscribe 
them. As this was the only article to which he 
refused his consent, it was no longer insisted on; 
and the emperors cither suffered the trade to 
flow in its natural channels, or contented them- 
selves with such restrictions as it depended on 
their own authority to establish. 

As soon as this difficulty was removed, a sol- 
emn peace was concluded and ratified between 
the two nations. The conditions of a treaty so 
glorious to the cmpire, and so necessary to Per- 
sia, may deserve a more peculiar attention, as 
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the history of Rome presents very few transac- 
tions of a similar nature; most of her wars hav- 
ing either been terminated by absolute conquest, 
or waged against barbarians ignorant of the use 
of letters. I. The Aboras, or, as it is called by 
Xenophon, the Araxes, was fixed as the boun- 
dary between the two monarchies.”? That river, 
which rose near the Tigris, was increased, a few 
miles below Nisibis, by the little stream of the 
Mygdonius, passed under the walls of Singara, 
and fell into the Euphrates at Circesium, a fron- 
tier town which, by the care of Diocletian, was 
very strongly fortified.” Mesopotamia, the ob- 
ject of so many wars, was ceded to the empire; 
and the Persians, by this treaty, renounced all 
pretensions to that great province. II. They re- 
linquished to the Romans five provinces beyond 
the Tigris.” Their situation formed a very use- 
ful barrier, and their natural strength was soon 
improved by art and military skill. Four of these, 
to the north of the river, were districts of ob- 
scure fame and inconsiderable extent—Intiline, 
Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Moxoene; but on the 
east of the Tigris the empire acquired the large 
and mountainous territory of Carduence, the an- 
cient seat of the Carduchians, who preserved far 
many ages their manly freedom in the heart of 
the despotic monarchies of Asia. The ten thou- 
sand Greeks traversed their country after a pain- 
ful march, or rather engagement, of seven days; 
and it is confessed by their leader, in his incom- 
parable relation of the retreat, that they suffered 
more from the arrows of the Carduchians than 
from the power of the Great King.®° Their pos- 
terity, the Curds, with very Httle alteration ei- 
ther of name or manners, acknowledged the nom- 
inal sovereignty of the Turkish sultan. IIT. It is 
almost needless to observe that Tiridates, the 
faithful ally of Rome, was restored to the throne 
of his fathers, and that the rights of the Imperial 
supremacy were fully asserted and secured. The 
limits of Armenia were extended as far as the 
forests of Sintha in Media, and this increase of 
dominion was not so much an act of liberality as 
of justice. Of the provinces already mentioned 
beyond the Tigris, the four first had been dis- 
membered by the Parthians from the crown of 
Armenia ;® and when the Romans acquired the 
possession of them, they stipulated, at the ex- 
pense of the usurpers, an ample compensation, 
which invested their ally with the extensive and 
fertile country of Atropatene. Its principal city, 
in the same situation perhaps as the modern 
Tauris, was frequently honoured with the resi- 
dence of Tiridates; and as it sometimes bore the 
name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the buildings 
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and fortifications, the splendid capital of the 
Medes.® IV. The country of Iberia was barren, 
its inhabitants rude and savage. But they were 
accustomed to the use of arms, and they sepa- 
rated from the empire barbarians much fiercer 
and more formidable than themselves. The nar- 
row defiles of Mount Caucasus were in their 
hands, and it was in their choice either to ad- 
mit or to exclude the wandering tribes of Sar- 
matia, whenever a rapacious spirit urged them 
to penctrate into the richer climates of the 
South. !3 The nomination of the kings of Iberia, 
which was resigned by the Persian monarch to 
the emperors, contributed to the strength and 
security of the Roman power in Asia.*4 The East 
enjoyed a profound tranquillity during forty 
years; and the treaty between the rival monar- 
chies was strictly observed till the death of 
Tiridates; when a new generation, animated 
with different views and different passions, suc- 
ceeded to the government of the world; and the 
grandson of Narses undertook a long and mem- 
orable war against the princes of the house of 
Constantine. 

The arduous work of rescuing the distressed 
empire from tyrants and barbarians had now 
been completely achieved by a succession of Il- 
lyrian peasants. As soon as Diocletian entered 
into the twenticth ycar of his reign, he celebrated 
that memorable cra, as well as the success of his 
arms, by the pomp of a Roman triumph.’ Max- 
imian, the equal partner of his power, was his 
only companion in the glory of that day. The 
two Cæsars had fought and conquered, but the 
merit of their exploits was ascribed, according 
to the rigour of ancient maxims, to the auspi- 
cious influence of their fathers and empcrors.*¢ 
The triumph of Diocletian and Maximian was 
less magnificent, perhaps, than those of Aurelian 
and Probus, but it was dignified by several cir- 
cumstances of superior fame and good fortune. 
Africa and Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Nile, furnished their respective trophies; but 
the most distinguished ornament. was of a more 
singular nature, a Persian victory followed by 
an important conquest. The representations of 
rivers, mountains, and provinces were carried 
before the Imperial car. The images of the cap- 
tive wives, the sisters, and the children of the 
Great King afforded a new and grateful spec- 
tacle to the vanity of the people.®’ In the eyes of 
posterity this triumph is remarkable by a dis- 
tinction of a less honourable kind. It was the 
last that Rome ever beheld. Soon after this per- 
iod tne emperors ceased to vanquish, and Rome 
ceased to be the capital of the empire. 
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The spot on which Rome was founded had 
been consecrated by ancient ceremonies and 
imaginary miracles, The presence of some god, 
or the memory of some hero, seemed to animate 
every part of the city, and the empire of the 
world had been promised to the Capitol.®* The 
native Romans felt and confessed the power of 
this agreeable illusion. It was derived from their 
ancestors, had grown up with their earliest hab- 
its of life, and was protected, in some measure, 
by the opinion of political utility. The form and 
the seat of government were intimately blended 
together, nor was it esteemed possible to trans- 
port the one without destroying the other." But 
the sovereignty of the capital was gradually an- 
nihilated in the extent of conquest; the prov- 
inces rose to the samc level, and the vanquished 
nations acquired the name and privileges, with- 
out imbibing the partial affections, of Romans. 
During a long period, however, the remains of 
the ancient constitution and the influence of 
custom preserved the dignity of Rome. The em- 
perors, though perhaps of African or Illyrian 
extraction, respected their adopted country as 
the seat of their power and the centre of their 
extensive dominions. The emergencies of war 
very frequently required their presence on the 
frontiers; but Diocletian and Maximian were 
the first Roman princes who fixed, in time of 
peace, their ordinary residence in the provinces; 
and their conduct, however it might be suggest- 
ed by private motives, was justified by very spe- 
cious considerations of policy. The court of the 
emperor of the West was, for the most part, cs- 
tablished at Milan, whose situation, at the foot 
of the Alps, appeared far more convenient than 
that of Rome, for the important purpose of 
watching the motions of the barbarians of Ger- 
many. Milan soon assumed the splendour of an 
Imperial city. The houses are described as nu- 
merous and well built; the manners of the people 
as polished and liberal. A circus, a theatre, a 
mint, a palace, baths, which bore the name of 
their founder Maximian; porticocs adorned with 
statues, and a double circumference of walls, 
contributed to the beauty of the new capital; 
nor did it seem oppressed even by the proxim- 
ity of Rome.®® To rival the majesty of Rome was 
the ambition likewise of Diocletian, who em- 
ployed his leisure and the wealth of the East in 
the embellishment of Nicomedia, a city placed 
on the verge of Europe and Asia, almost at an 
equal distance between the Danube and the Eu- 
phrates. By the taste of the monarch, and at the 
expense of the people, Nicomedia acquired, in 
the space of a few ycars, a degree of magnifi- 
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cence which might appear to have required the 
labour of ages, and became inferior only to 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch in extent or 
populousness."! The life of Diocletian and Max- 
imian was a life of action, and a considerable 
portion of it was spent in camps, or in their long 
and frequent marches; but whenever the public 
business allowed them any relaxation, they 
seemed to have retired with pleasure to their 
favourite residences of Nicomedia and Milan. 
Till Diocletian, in the twentieth year of his 
reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, it is ex- 
tremcly doubtful whethcr he ever visited the an- 
cient capital of the empire. Even on that mem- 
orable occasion his stay did not exceed two 
months. Disgusted with the licentious farmiiar- 
ity of the people, he quitted Rome with precipi- 
tation thirteen days before it was expected that 
he should have appeared in the senate invested 
with the ensigns of the consular dignity.™ 

The dislike expressed by Diocletian towards 
Rome and Roman freedom was not the effect of 
momentary caprice, but the result of the most 
artful policy. The crafty prince had framed a 
new system of Imperial government, which was 
afterwards completed by the family of Constan- 
tine; and as the image of the old constitution 
was religiously preserved in the senate, he re- 
solved to deprive that order of its small remains 
of power and consideration. We may recollect, 
about eight years before the elevation of Dio- 
cletian, the transient greatness and the ambi- 
tious hopes of the Roman senate. As long as that 
enthusiasm prevailed, many of the nobles im- 
prudently displayed their zeal in the cause of 
freedom; and after the successors of Probus had 
withdrawn their countenance from the repub- 
lican party, the senators were unable to disguise 
their impotent resentment. As the sovereign of 
Italy, Maximian was intrusted with the care of 
extinguishing this troublesome rather than dan- 
gerous spirit, and the task was pertcctly suited 
to his cruel temper. The most illustrious mem- 
bers of the senate, whom Diocletian always af- 
fected to esteem, were involved, by his colleague, 
in the accusation of imaginary plots; and the 
possession of an clegant villa, or a well-cultivat- 
ed estate, was interpreted as a convincing evi- 
de: ce of guilt.?3 The cainp of the Prztorians, 
which had so long oppressed, began to protect, 
the majesty of Rome; and as those haughty 
troops were conscious of the decline of their 
power, they were naturally disposed to unite 
their strength with the authority of the senate. 
By the prudent measures of Diocletian, the num- 
bers of the Prztorians were insensibly reduced, 
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their privileges abolished," and their place sup- 
plied by two faithful legions of Illyricum, who, 
under the new titles of Jovians and Herculians, 
were appointed to perform the service of the Im- 
perial guards.** But the most fatal though secret 
wound which the senate received from the hands 
of Diocletian and Maximian was inflicted by 
the inevitable operation of their absence. As long 
as the emperors resided at Romie, that assembly 
might be oppressed, but it could scarcely be 
neglected. The successors of Augustus exercised 
the power of dictating whatever laws their wis- 
dom or caprice might suggest; but those laws 
were ratified by the sanction of the senate. The 
model of ancient freedom was preserved in its 
deliberations and decrees; and wise princes, who 
respected the prejudices of the Roman people, 

were in some measure obliged to assume the 

language and behaviour suitable to the general 

and first magistrate of the republic. In the ar- 

mies and in the provinces they displayed the 

dignity of monarchs; and when they fixed their 
residence at a distance from the capital, they for- 

ever laid aside the dissimulation which Augus- 

tus had recommended to his successors. In the 

exercise of the legislative as well as the execu- 

tive power, the sovereign advised with his min- 

isters, instead of consulting the great council of 
the nation. The name of the senate was men- 

tioned with honour till the last period of the em- 

pire; the vanity of its members was still flattered 

with honorary distinctions ;°* but the assembly 

which had so long been the source, and so long 

the instrument of power, was respectfully suf- 

fered to sink into oblivion. The senate of Rome, 
losing all connection with the Imperial court 
and the actual constitution, was left a venerable 

but useless monument of antiquity on the Capi- 
toline hill. 

When the Roman princes had lost sight of the 
senate and of their ancient capital, they easily 
forgot the origin and nature of thcir legal pow- 
er. The civil offices of consul, of proconsul, of 
censor, and of tribune, by the union of which it 
had been formed, betrayed to the people its re- 
publican extraction. Those modest titles were 
laid aside ;*” and if they still distinguished their 
high station by the appellation of Empe~or, or 

IMPERATOR, that word was understood in a new 
and more dignified sense, and no longer denot- 
ed the general of the Roman armies, but the 
sovereign of the Roman world. The name of 
Emperor, which was at first of a military na- 
ture, was associated with another of a more ser- 
vile kind. The epithet of Dominus, or Lord, in its 
primitive signification, was expressive not of the 
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authority of a prince over his subjects, or of a 
commander over his saldiers, but of the despotic 
power of a master over his domestic slaves.** 
Viewing it in that odious light, it had been re- 
jected with abhorrence by the first Cæsars. 
Their resistance insensibly became more feeble, 
and the name less odious; till at length the style 
of our Lord and Emperor was not only bestowed by 
flattery, but was regularly admitted into the 
laws and public monuments. Such lofty epithets 
were sufficient to elate and satisfy the most ex- 
cessive vanity; and if the successors of Diocletian 
still declined the title of King, it seems to have 
been the effect not so much of their moderation 
as of their delicacy. Wherever the Latin tongue 
was in use (and it was the language of govern- 
ment throughout the empire), the Imperial title, 
as it was peculiar to themselves, conveyed a more 
respectable idea than the name of king, which 
they must have shared with an hundred barbar- 
ian chieftains; or which, at the best, they could 
derive only from Romulus, or from Tarquin. 
But the sentiments of the East were very differ- 
ent from those of the West. Froin the earliest 
period of history, the sovereigns of Asia had 
been celebrated in the Greek language by the 
title of Basi_tus, or King; and since it was con- 
sidered as the first distinction among men, it 
was soon employed by the servile provincials of 
the East in their humble addresses to the Roman 
throne.” Even the attributes, or at least the titles, 
of the Divinity were usurped by Diocletian and 
Maximian, who transmitted them to a succes- 
sion of Christian emperors.'°° Such extravagant 
compliments, however, soon luse their impiety 
by losing thcir meaning; and when the ear is 
once accustomed to the seund, they are heard 
with indifference as vague though excessive pro- 
fessions of respect. 

From the time of Augustus to that of Diocle- 
tian, the Roman princes, conversing in a fami- 
liar manner among their fellow-citizens, were 
saluted only with the same respect that was us- 
ually paid to senators and magistrates. Their 
principal distinction was the Imperial or mili- 
tary robe of purple; whilst the senatorial gar- 
ment was marked by a broad, and the eques- 
trian by a narrow, band or stripe of the same 
honourable colour. The pride, or rather the pol- 
icy, of Diocletian, engaged that agtful prince to 
introduce the stately magnificence of the court 
of Persia.' He ventured to assume the diadem, 
an ornament detested by the Romans as the 
odious ensign of royalty, and the use of which 
had been considered as the most desperate act 
of the madness of Caligula. It was no more than 
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a broad white fillet set with pearls, which en- 
circled the emperor’s head. The sumptuous robes 
of Diocletian and his successors were of silk and 
gold; and it is remarked with indignation that 
even their shoes were studded with the most 
precious gems. The access to their sacred person 
was every day rendered more difficult by the in- 
stitution of new forms and ceremonies. The ave- 
nues of the palace were strictly guarded by the 
various schools, as they began to be called, of do- 
mestic officers. ‘The interior apartments were in- 
trusted to the jealous vigilance of the eunuchs; 
the increase of whose numbers and influence 
was the most infallible symptom of the progress 
of despotism. When a subject was at length ad- 
mitted to the Impcrial presence, he was obliged, 
whatever might be his rank, to fall prostrate on 
the ground, and to adore, according to the east- 
ern fashion, the divinity of his lord and master.!@ 
Diocletian was a man of sense, who, in the course 
of private as well as public life, had formed a 
just estimate both of himself and of mankind: 
nor is it easy to conceive that in substituting the 
manners of Persia to those of Rome he was ser- 
iously actuated by so mean a principle as that 
of vanity. He flattered himself that an ostenta- 
tion of splendour and luxury would subdue the 
imagination of the multitude; that the monarch 
would be less exposed to the rude licence of the 
people and the soldiers, as his person was se- 
cluded from the public view; and that habits of 
submission would insensibly be productive of 
sentiments of veneration. Like the modesty af- 
fected by Augustus, the state maintained by Dio- 
cletian was a theatrical representation; but it 
must be confessed that, of the two comedies, the 
former was of a much more liberal and manly 
character than the latter. It was the aim of the 
one to disguise, and the object of the other to 
display, the unbounded power which the em- 
perors possessed over the Roman world. 
Ostentation was the first principle of the new 
system instituted by Diocletian. The second was 
division. He divided the empire, the provinces, 
and every branch of the civil as well as military 
administration. He multiplied the whcels of the 
machine of government, and rendered its oper- 
ations less rapid but more secure. Whatever ad- 
vantages and whatever defects might attend 
these innovations, they must be ascribed in a 
very great degree to the first inventor; but as 
the new frame of policy was gradually improved 
and completed by succeeding princes, it will be 
more satisfactory to delay the consideration of 
it till the season of its full maturity and perfec- 
tion.!°3 Reserving, therefore, for the reign of 
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Constantine a more exact picture of the new 
empire, we shall content ourselves with describ- 
ing the principal and decisive outline, as it was 
traced by the hand of Diocletian. He had asso- 
ciated three colleagues in the exercise of the su- 
preme power; and as he was convinced that the 
abilities of a single man were inadequate to the 
public defence, he considered the joint adminis- 
tration of four princes not as a temporary expe- 
dient, but as a fundamental law of the constitu- 
tion. It was his intention that the two elder 
princes should be distinguished by the use of the 
diadem and the title of Augusti; that, as affec- 
tion or esteem might direct their choice, they 
should regularly call to their assistance two sub- 
ordinate colleagues; and that the Cesars, rising 
in their turn to the first rank, should supply an 
uninterrupted succession of emperors. The em- 
pire was divided into four parts. The East and 
Italy were the most honourable, the Danube 
and the Rhine the most laborious stations. The 
former claimed the presence of the Augusti, the 
latter were intrusted to the administration of the 
Casars. The strength of the legions was in the 
hands of the four partners of sovercignty, and 
the despair of successively vanquishing four for- 
midable rivals might intimidate the ambition of 
an aspiring general. In their civil government 
the empcrors were supposed to exercise the un- 
divided power of the monarch, and their edicts, 
inscribed with their joint names, were received 
in all the provinces as promulgated by their mu- 
tual councils and authority. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, the political union of the Ro- 
man world was gradually dissolved, and a prin- 
ciple of division was introduced, which, in the 
course of a few years, occasioned the perpetual 
separation of the eastern and western empires. 

The system of Diocletian was accompanied 
with another very material disadvantage, which 
cannot even at present be totally overlooked; a 
more expensive establishment, and consequent- 
ly an increase of taxes, and the oppression of the 
peuple. Instead of a modest family of slaves and 
frecdmen, such as had contented the simple 
greatness of Augustus and Trajan, three or four 
magnificent courts were established in the vari- 
ous parts of the empire, and as many Roman 
kin,- contended with each other and with the 
Persian monarch for the vain superiority of 
pomp and luxury. The number of ministers, of 
magistrates, of officers, and of servants, who 
filled the different departinents of the state, was 
multiplied beyond the example of former times; 
and (if we may borrow the warm expression of a 
contemporary), “when the proportion of those 
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who received exceeded the proportion of those 
who contributed, the provinces were oppressed 
by the weight of tributes.”!°4 From this period 
to the extinction of the empire, it would be easy 
to deduce an uninterrupted series of clamours 
and complaints. According to his religion and 
situation, each writer chooses cither Diocletian, 
or Constantine, or Valens, or Theodosius, for 
the object of his invectives; but they unani- 
mously agree in representing the burden of the 
public impositions, and particularly the land- 
tax and capitation, as the intolerable and in- 
creasing grievance of their own times. From 
such a concurrence, an impartial historian, who 
is obliged to extract truth from satire, as well as 
from panegyric, will be inclined to divide the 
blame among the princes whom they accuse, 
and to ascribe their exactions much less to their 
personal vices than to the uniform system of 
their administration. The emperor Diocletian 
was indeed the author of that system; but dur- 
ing his reign the growing evil was confined with- 
in the bounds of modesty and discretion, and he 
deserves the reproach of establishing pernicious 
precedents, rather than of exercising actual op- 
pression.!®> It may be added, that his revenues 
were managed with prudent economy; and that, 
after all the current expenses were discharged, 
there still remained in the Imperial treasury an 
ample provision either for judicious liberality or 
for any emergency of the state. 

It was in the twenty first year of his reign 
that Diocletian executed his memorable reso- 
lution of abdicating the empire; an action moré 
naturally to have been expected from the elder 
or the younger Antoninus than from a prince 
who had never practised the lessons of philos- 
ophy either in the attainment or in the use of 
supreme power. Diocletian acquired the glory 
of giving to the world the first example of a res- 
ignation'®* which has not been very frequently 
imitated by succeeding monarchs. The parallel 
of Charles the Fifth, however, will naturally of- 
fer itself to our mind, not only since the elo- 
quence of a modern historian has rendered that 
name so familiar to an English reader, but from 
the very striking resemblance between the char- 
acters of the two emperors, whose political abil- 
ities were superior to their military genius, and 
whose specious virtues were much less the effect 
of nature than of art. The abdication of Charles 
appears to have been hastened by the vicissi- 
tude of fortune; and the disappointment of his 
favourite schemes urged him to relinquish a pow- 
er which he found inadequate to his ambition. 
But the reign of Diocletian had flowed with a 
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tide of uninterrupted success; nor was it till after 
he had vanquished all his enemies, and accom- 
plished all his designs, that he seems to have en- 
tertained any serious thoughts of resigning the 
empire. Neither Charles nor Diocletian were ar- 
rived at a very advanced period of life; since the 
one was only fifty-five, and the other was no 
more than fifty-nine years of age; but the active 
life of those princes, their wars and journeys, the 
cares of royalty, and their application to busi- 
ness, had already impaired their constitution, 
and brought on the infirmities of a premature 
old age.!° 

Notwithstanding the severity of a very cold 
and rainy winter, Diocletian left Italy soon after 
the ceremony of his triumph, and began his 
progress towards the East round the circuit of 
the Illyrian provinces. From the inclemency of 
the weather and the fatigue of the journey, he 
soon contracted a slow illness; and though he 
made easy marches, and was generally carried 
in a close litter, his disorder, before he arrived 
at Nicomedia, about the end of the summer, 
was become very serious and alarming. During 
the whole winter he was confined to his palace; 
his danger inspired a general and unaffected 
concern; but the people could only judge of the 
various alterations of his health from the joy or 
consternation which they discovered in the coun- 
tenances and behaviour of his attendants. The 
rumour of his death was for soine time univer- 
sally believed, and it was supposed to be con- 
cealed with a view to prevent the troubles that 
might have happened during the absence of the 
Cæsar Galerius. At length, however, on the first 
of March, Diocletian once more appeared in 
public, but so pale and emaciated that he could 
scarcely have been recognised by those to whom 
his person was the most familiar. It was time to 
put an end to the painful struggle, which he had 
sustained during more than a year, between the 
care of his health and that of his dignity. The 
foriner required indulgence and relaxation, the 
latter compelled him to direct, from the bed of 
sickness, the administration of a great empire. 
He resolved to pass the remainder of his days in 
honourable repose, to place his glory beyond 
the reach of fortune, and to relinquish the the- 
atre of the world to his younger and more active 
associates.!% 

The ceremony of his abdication was per- 
formed in a spacious plain, about three miles 
from Nicomedia. The emperor ascended a lofty 
throne, and, in a specch full of reason and dig- 
nity, declared his intention, both to the people 
and tc the soldiers who were assembled on this 
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extraordinary occasion. As soon as he had di- 
vested himself of the purple, he withdrew from 
the gazing multitude, and, traversing the city in 
a covered chariot, proceeded without delay to 
the favourite retirement which he had chosen in 
his native country of Dalmatia. On the same 
day, which was the first of May,?® Maximian, 
as it had been previously concerted, made his 
resignation of the Imperial dignity at Milan. 
Even in the splendour of the Roman triumph, 
Diocletian had meditated his design of abdi- 
cating the government. As he wished to secure 
the obedience of Maximian, he exacted from 
him either a gencral assurance that he would 
subinit his actions to the authority of his bene- 
factor, or a particular promise that he would 
descend from the throne whenever he should re- 
ceive the advice and the example. This engage- 
ment, though it was confirmed by the solemnity 
of an oath before the altar of the Capitoline Ju- 
piter,!!° would have proved a feeble restraint on 
the fierce temper of Maximian, whose passion 
was the love of power, and who neither desired 
present tranquillity nor future reputation. But 
he yielded, however retuctantly, to the ascend- 
ant which his wiser colleague had acquired over 
him, and retired immediately after his abdica- 
tion to a villa in Lucania, where it was almost 
impossible that such an impatient spirit could 
find any lasting tranquillity. 

Diocletian, who, from a servile origin, had 
raised himself to the throne, passed the nine last 
years of his life in a private condition. Reason 
had dictated, and content scems to have accom- 
panied, his retreat, in which he enjoyed for a 
long time the respect of those princes to whom 
he had resigned the possession of the world.'™ It 
is seldom that minds long exercised in business 
have formed any habits of conversing with them- 
selves, and in the loss of power they principally 
regret the want of occupation. The amusements 
of Ictters and of devotion, which afford so many 
resources in solitude, were incapable of fixing 
the attention of Diocletian; but he had pre- 
served, or at least he soon recovered, a taste for 
the most innocent as well as natural pleasures, 
and his leisure hours were sufficiently employed 
in building, planting, and gardening. His an- 
swer to Maximian is deservedly celebrated. He 
was solicited by that restless old man to reas- 
sume the reins of government and the Imperial 
purple. He rejected the temptation with a smile 
of pity, calmly observing that, if he could show 
Maximian the cabbages which he had planted 
with his own hands at Salona, he should no 
longer be urged to relinquish the enjoyment of 
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happiness for the pursuit of power." In his con- 
versations with his friends he frequently ac- 
knowledged that of all arts the most difficult 
was the art of reigning; and he expressed him- 
self on that favourite topic with a degree of 
warmth which could be the result only of expe- 
rience. “‘How often,” was he accustomed to say, 
“is it the interest of four or five ministers to com- 
bine together to deceive their sovereign ! Seclud- 
ed from mankind by his exalted dignity, the 
truth is concealed from his knowledge; he can 
see only with their eyes, he hears nothing but 
their misrepresentations. He confers the most 
important offices upon vice and weakness, and 
disgraces the most virtuous and deserving among 
his subjects. By such infamous arts,” added Dio- 
cletian, ‘‘the best and wisest princes are sold to 
the venal corruption of their courtiers.” !!3 A just 
estimate of greatness, and the assurance of im- 
mortal fame, improve our relish for the pleas- 
ures of retirement; but the Roman emperor had 
filled too important a character in the world to 
enjoy without alloy the comforts and security of 
a private condition. It was impossible that he 
could remain ignorant of the troubles which af- 
flicted the empire after his abdication. It was 
impossible that he could be indifferent to their 
consequences. Fear, sorrow, and discontent 
sometimes pursued him into the solitude of Sa- 
lona. His tenderness, or at least his pride, was 
deeply wounded by the misfortunes of his wile 
and daughter; and the last moments of Diocle- 
tian were embittered by some affronts, which 
Licinius and Constantine might have spared the 
father of so many emperors, and the first author 
of their own fortune. A report, though of a very 
doubtful nature, has reached our times that he 
prudently withdrew himself from their power 
by a voluntary death." 

Before we dismiss the consideration of the life 
and character of Diocletian, we may for a mo- 
ment direct our view to the place of his retire- 
ment. Salona, a principal city of his native prov- 
ince of Dalmatia, was near two hundred Roman 
miles (according to the measurement of the pub- 
lic highways) from Aquileia and the confines of 
Italy, and about two hundred and seventy from 
Sirmium, the usual residence of the emperors 
wh: never they visited the Illyrian frontier." A 
miserable village still preserves the name of Sa- 
lona; but so late as the sixtcenth century the re- 
mains of a theatre, and a confused prospect of 
broken arches and marble columns, continued 
to attest its ancient splendour."® About six or 
seven miles from the city Diocletian constructed 
a magnificent palace, and we may infer, from 
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the greatness of the work, how long he had med- 
itated his design of abdicating the empire. The 
choice of a spot which united all that could con- 
tribute either to health or to luxury did not re- 
quire the partiality of a native. “The soil was 
dry and fertile, the air is pure and wholesome, 
and, though extremely hot during the summer 
months, this country seldom feels those sultry 
and noxious winds to which the coasts of Istria 
and some parts of Italy are exposed. The views 
from the palace are no less beautiful than the 
soil and climate were inviting. Towards the west 
lies the fertile shore that stretches along the 
Adriatic, in which a number of smail islands are 
scattered in such a manner as to give this part 
of the sea the appearance of a great lake. On the 
north side lies the bay, which led to the ancient 
city of Salona; and the country beyond it, ap- 
pearing in sight, forms a proper contrast to that 
more extensive prospect of water which the 
Adriatic presents both to the south and to the 
east. Towards the north the view is terminated 
by high and irregular mountains, situated at a 
proper distance, and in many places covered 
with villages, woods, and vineyards.”"” 
Though Constantine, from a very obvious 
prejudice, affects to mention the palace of Dio- 
cletian with contempt,"!® yet onc of their succes- 
sors, who could only sec it in a neglected and 
mutilated state, celebrates its magnificence in 
terms of the highest admiration." It covered an 
extent of ground consisting of between nine and 
ten English acres. The form was quadrangular, 
flanked with sixteen towers. Two of the sides 
were near six hundred, and the other two near 
seven hundred, feet in length. “The whole was 
constructed of a beautiful free-stone, extracted 
from the neighbouring quarries of Trau, or Tra- 
gutium, and very little inferior to marble itself. 
Four streets, intersecting each other at right an- 
gles, divided the several parts of this great edi- 
fice, and the approach to the principal apart- 
ment was from a very stately entrance, which is 
still denominated the Golden Gate. The ap- 
proach was terminated by a peristylzum of gran- 
ite columns, on one side of which we discover 
the square temple of Aésculapius, on the other 
the octagon temple of Jupiter. The latter of 
those deities Diocletian revered as the patron of 
his fortunes, the former as the protector of his 
health. By comparing the present remains with 
the precepts of Vitruvius, the several parts of the 
building, the baths, bedchamber, the atrium, the 
basilica, and the Cyzicenc, Corinthian, and 
Egyptian halls have been described with some 
degree of precision, or at least of probability. 
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Their forms were various, their proportions just, 
but they were all attended with two imperfec- 
tions, very repugnant to our modern notions of 
taste and conveniency. These stately rooms had 
neither windows nor chimneys. They were light- 
ed from the top (for the building seems to have 
consisted of no more than one story), and they 
received their heat by the help of pipes that 
were conveyed along the walls. The range of 
principal apartments was protected towards the 
south-west by a portico five hundred and seven- 
teen feet long, which must have formed a very 
noble and delightful walk, when the beauties of 
painting and sculpture were added to those of 
the prospect. 

Had this magnificent edifice remained in a 
solitary country, it would have becn exposed to 
the ravages of time; but it might, perhaps, have 
escaped the rapacious industry of man. The vil- 
lage of Aspalathus, and, long afterwards, the 
provincial town of Spalatro, have grown out of 
its ruins. The Golden Gate now opens into the 
market-place. St. John the Baptist has usurped 
the honours of Æsculapius; and the temple of Ju- 
piter, under the protection of the Virgin, is con- 
verted into the cathedral church. For this ac- 
count of Diocletian's palace we are principally 
indebted to an ingenious artist of our own time 
and country, whom a very liberal curiosity car- 
ried into the heart of Dalmatia. But there is 
room to suspect that the elegance of his designs 
and engraving has somewhat flaetered the ob- 
jects which it was their purpose to represent. We 
are informed by a more recent and very judi- 
cious traveller that the awful ruins of Spalatro 
are not less expressive of the decline of the arts 
than of the greatness of the Roman empire in 
the time of Diocletian.'!” If such was indeed the 
state of architecture, we must naturally believe 
that painting and sculpture had experienced a 
still more sensible decay. The practice of archi- 
tecture is directed by a few general and even 
mechanical rules. But sculpture, and, above all, 
painting, propose to themsclves the imitation 
not only of the forms of nature, but of the char- 
acters and passions of the human goul. In those 
sublime arts the dextcrity of the hand is of little 
avail unless it is animated by fancy and guided 
by the most correct taste and observation. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that the 
civil distractions of the empire, the licence of the 
soldiers, the inroads of the barbarians, and the 
progress of despotism, had proved very unfa- 
vourable to genius, and even to learning. The 
succession of Illyrian princes restored the em- 
pire without restoring the sciences. Their mili- 
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tary education was not calculated to inspire 
them with the love of letters; and even the mind 
of Diocletian, however active and capacious in 
business, was totally uninformed by study or 
speculation. The professions of law and physic 
are of such common use and certain profit that 
they will always secure a sufficient number of 
practitioners endowed with a reasonable degree 
of abilities and knowledge; but it does not ap- 
pear that the students in those two faculties ap- 
peal to any celebrated masters who have flour- 
ished within that period. The voice of poetry 
was silent. History was reduced to dry and con- 
fused abridgments, alike destitute of amusement 
and instruction. A languid and affected elo- 
quence was still retained in the pay and service 
of the emperors, who encouraged not any arts 
except those which contributed to the gratifica- 
tion of their pride or the defence of their 
power.!23 

The declining age of learning and of mankind 
is marked, however, by the rise and rapid prog- 
ress of the new Platonists. The school of Alex- 
andria silenced those of Athens; and the ancient 
sects enrolled themselves under the banners of 
the more fashionable teachers, w ho recommend- 
ed their system by the novelty of their method 
and the austerity of their manners. Several of 
these masters—Ammonius, Plotinus, Amelius, 
and Porphyry4—were men of profound thought 
and intense application; but, by mistaking the 
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true object of philosophy, their labours con- 
tributed much less to improve than to corrupt 
the human understanding. The knowledge that 
is suited to our situation and powers, the whole 
compass of moral, natural, and mathematical 
science, was neglected by the new Platonists; 
whilst they exhausted their strength in the ver- 
bal disputes of metaphysics, attempted to ex- 
plore the secrets of the invisible world, and stud- 
ied to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, on subjects 
of which both these philosophers were as igno- 
rant as the rest of mankind. Consuming their 
reason in these deep but unsubstantial medita- 
tions, their minds were exposed to illusions of 
fancy. They flattered themselves that they pos- 
sessed the secret of disengaging the soul from its 
corporeal prison; claimed a familiar intercourse 
with dzmons and spirits; and, by a very singu- 
lar revolution, converted the study of philosophy 
into that of magic. The ancient sages had de- 
rided the popular.guperstition; after disguising 
its extravagance by the thin pretence of allegory, 
the disciples of Plotinus and Porphyry became 
its most zealous defenders. As they agreed with 
the Christians in a few mysterious points of 
faith, they attacked the remainder of their 
theological system with all the fury of civil 
war. The new Platonists would scarcely deserve 
a place in the history of science, but in that of 
the church the mention of them will very fre- 
quently occur. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Troubles after the Abdication of Diocletian. Death of Constantius. Elevation of 
Constantine and Maxentius. Six Emperors at the same Time. Death of Maxi- 
mian and Galerius. Victories of Constantine over Maxentius and Licinius. Re- 
union of the Empire under the Authority of Constantine. 


cletian subsisted no longer than while it 

was sustained by the firm and dextcrous 
hand of the founder. It required such a fortu- 
nate mixture of different tempers and abilities 
as could scarcely be found, or even expected, a 
second time; two emperors without jealousy, 
two Cæsars without ambition and the same gen- 
eral interest invariably pursued by four inde- 
pendent princes. The abdication of Diocletian 
and Maximian was succeeded by cighteen years 
of discord and confusiof. The empire was af- 
flicted by five civil wars; and the remainder of 
the time was not so much a state of tranquillity 


Te balance of power established by Dio- 


as a suspension of arms between several hostile 
monarchs, who, viewing each other with an eye 
of fear and hatred, strove to increase their re- 
spective forces at the expense of their subjects. 
As soon as Diocletian and Maximian had re- 
signed the purple, their station, according to the 
rules of the new constitution, was filled by the 
two Cæsars, Constantius and Galerius, who im- 
mediately assumed the title of Augustus.' The 
honours of seniority and precedence were al- 
lowed to the former of those princes, and he con- 
tinued under a new appellation to administer 
his ancient department of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain. The government of those ample prov- 
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inces was sufficient to exercise his talents and to 
satisfy his ambition. Clemency, temperance, and 
maderation distinguished the amiable character 
of Constantius, and his fortunate subjects had 
frequently occasion to compare the virtues of 
their sovereign with the passions of Maximian, 
and even with the arts of Diocletian.’ Instead of 
imitating their eastern pride and magnificence, 
Constantius preserved the modesty of a Roman 
prince. He declared, with unaffected sincerity, 
that his most valued treasure was in the hearts 
of his people; and that, whenever the dignity of 
the throne or the danger of the state required 
any extraordinary supply, he could depend with 
confidence on their gratitude and liberality.® 
The provincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
sensible of his worth, and of their own happi- 
ness, reflected with anxiety on the declining 
health of the emperor Constantius, and the 
tender age of his numerous family, the issue 
of his second marriage with the daughter of 
Maximian. 

The stern temper of Galerius was cast in a 
very different mould; and while he commanded 
the esteem of his subjects, he seldom conde- 
scended to solicit their affections. His fame in 
arms, and, above all, the success of the Persian 
war, had elated his haughty mind, which was 
naturally impatient of a superior, or even of an 
equal. If it were possible to rely on the partial 
testimony of an injudicious writer, we might 
ascribe the abdication of Diocletian to the men- 
aces of Galerius, and relate the particulars of a 
private conversation between the two princes, in 
which the former discovered ag much pusilla- 
nimity as the latter displayed ingratitude and ar- 
rogance.‘ But these obscure anecdotes are suffi- 
ciently refuted by an impartial view of the char- 
acter and conduct of Diocletian. Whatever 
might otherwise have been his intentions, if he 
had apprehended any danger from the violence 
of Galerius, his good sense would have instruct- 
ed him to prevent the ignominious contest; and 
as he had held the sceptre with glory, he would 
have resigned it without disgrace. 

After the elevation of Constantius and Gale- 
rius to the rank of Augustz, two new Cesars were 
required to supply their place, and to complete 
the system of the Imperial government. Diocle- 
tian was sincerely desirous of withdrawing him- 
self from the world; he considered Galcrius, who 
had married his daughter, as the firmest support 
of his family and of the empire; and he consent- 
ed, without reluctance, that his successor should 
assume the merit as well as the envy of the im- 
portant nomination. lt was fixed without con- 
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sulting the interest or inclination of the princes 
of the West. Each of them had a son who was 
arrived at the age of manhood, and who might 
have been deemed the most natural candidates 
for the vacant honour. But the impotent resent- 
ment of Maximian was no longer to be dreaded; 
and the moderate Constantius, though he might 
despise the dangers, was humanely apprehen- 
sive of the calamities, of civil war. The two per- 
sons whom Galerius promoted to the rank of 
Cæsar were much better suited to serve the 
views of his ambition; and their principal rec- 
ommendation seems to have consisted in the 
want of merit or personal consequence. The first 
of these was Daza, or, as he was afterwards 
called, Maximin, whose mother was the sister of 
Galerius. The inexperienced youth still betrayed 
by his manners and language his rustic educa- 
tion, when, to his own astonishment, as well as 
that of the world, he was invested by Diocletian 
with the purple, exalted to the dignity of Cesar, 
and intrusted with the sovereign command of 
Egypt and Syria. At the same time Severus, a 
faithful servant, addicted to pleasure but not in- 
capable of business, was sent to Milan to re- 
ceive from the reluctant hands of Maximian the 
Cezsarian ornaments and the possession of Italy 
and Africa. According to the forms of the con- 
stitution, Severus acknowledged the supremacy 
of the western emperor; but he was absolutely 
devoted to the commands of his benefactor Ga- 
lerius, who, reserving to himself the intermedi- 
ate countries from the confines of Italy to those 
of Syria, firmly established his power over threc- 
fourths of the monarchy. In the full confidence 
that the approaching death of Constantius 
would leave him sole master of the Roman world, 
we are assured that he had arranged in his mind 
a long succession of future princes, and that he 
meditated his own retreat from public life after 
he should have accomplished a glorious reign of 
about twenty years.’ 

But, within Icss than eightcen months, two 
unexpected revolutions overturned the ambi- 
tious schemes of Galerius. The hopes of uniting 
the western provinces to his empire werc disap- 
pointed by the elevation of Constantine; whilst 
Italy and Africa were lost by the successful re- 
volt of Maxentius. 

I. The fame of Constantine has tendered pos- 
terity attentive to the most minute circumstances 
of his life and actions, The place of his birth, as 
well as the condition of his mother Helena, have 
been the subject not only of literary but of na- 
tiona: disputes, Notwithstanding the recent tra- 
dition which assigns for her father a British 
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king,’ we are obliged to confess that Helena was 
the daughter of an innkeeper; but at the same 
time we may defend the legality of her mar- 
riage against those who have represented her as 
the concubine of Constantius.” The great Con- 
stantine was most probably born at Naissus, in 
Dacia;’® and it is not surprising that, in a fam- 
ily and province distinguished only by the pro- 
fession of arms, the youth should discover very 
little inclination to improve his mind by the ac- 
quisition of knowledge.” He was about eighteen 
years of age when his father was promoted to 
the rank of Cæsar; but that fortunate event was 
attended with his mother’s divorce; and the 
splendour of an Imperial alliance reduced the 
son of Helena to a state of disgrace and humili- 
ation. Instead of following Constantius in the 
West, he remained in the service of Diocletian, 
signalising his valour in the wars of Egypt and 
Persia, and gradually rose to the honourable 
station of a tribune of the first order. The figure 
of Constantine was tall and majestic; he was 
dexterous in all his exercises, intrepid in war, 
affable in peace; in his whole conduct the ac- 
tive spirit of youth was tempered by habitual 
prudence; and while his mind was engrossed by 
ambition, he appeared cold and insensible to 
the allurements of pleasure. The favour of the 
people and soldiers, who had named him as a 
worthy candidate for the rank of Casar, served 
only to exasperate the jealousy of Galerius; and 
though prudence might restrain him from ex- 
ercising any open violence, an absolute monarch 
is seldom at a loss how to execute a sure and se- 
cret revenge." Every hour increased the danger 
of Constantine and the anxiety of his father, 
who, by repeated letters, expressed the warm- 
est desire of embracing his son. For some time 
the policy of Galerius supplied him with delays 
and excuses, but it was impossible long to refuse 
so natural a request of his associate without 
maintaining his refusal by arms. The permission 
of the journey was reluctantly granted, and, 
whatever precautions the emperor might have 
taken to intercept a return, the consequences of 
which he with so much reason apprehended, 
they were cflectually disappointed by the in- 
credible diligence of Constantine.!* Leaving the 
palace of Nicomedia in the night, he travelled 
post through Bithynia, Thrace, Dacia, Panno- 
nia, ltaly, and, amidst the joyful acclamations 
of the people, reached the port of Boulogne in 
the very moment when his father was preparing 
to embark for Britain." 

The British expedition, and an easy victory 
over the barbarians of Caledonia, were the last 
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exploits of the reign of Constantius. He ended 
his life in the Imperial palace of York, fifteen 
months after he had received the title of Augus- 
tus, and almost fourteen years and a half after 
he had been promoted to the rank of Cesar. 
His death was immediately succeeded by the 
elevation of Constantine. The ideas of inheri- 
tance and succession are so very familiar that 
the generality of mankind consider them as 
founded not only in reason but in nature itself. 
Our imagination readily transfers the same prin- 
ciples from private property to public dominion: 
and whenever a virtuous father leaves behind 
him a son whose merit seems to justify the es- 
teem, or even the hopes, of the people, the joint 
influence of prejudice and of affection operates 
with irresistible weight. The flower of the west- 
ern armies had followed Constantius into Brit- 
ain, and the national troops were reinforced by 
a numerous body of Alemanni, who obeyed the 
orders of Crocus, ane of their hereditary chief- 
tains.!®° The opinion of their own importance, 
and the assurance that Britain, Gaul, and Spain 
would acquiesce in their nomination, were dili- 
gently inculcated to the legions by the adher- 
ents of Constantine. The soldiers were asked 
whether they could hesitate a moment between 
the honour of placing at their head the worthy 
son of their beloved emperor and the ignominy 
of tamely expecting the arrival of some obscure 
stranger. on whom it might please the sovereign 
of Asia to bestow the armies and provinces of 
the West? It was insinuated to them that grati- 
tude and liberality held a distinguished place 
among the virtues of Constantine; nor did that 
artful prince show himself to the troops till they 
were prepared to salute him with the names of 
Augustus and Emperor. The throne was the ob- 
ject of his desires; and had he been less actuated 
by ambition, it was his only means of safety. He 
was well acquainted with the character and sen- 
timents of Galerius, and sufficiently apprised 
that, if he wished to live, he must determine to 
reign. The decent, and even obstinate, resist- 
ance which he chose to affect!® was contrived to 
justify his usurpation; nor did he yield to the 
acclamations of the army ull he had provided 
the proper materials for a letter, which he im- 
mediately despatched to the emperor of the 
East. Constantine informed him of the melan- 
choly event of his father’s death, modestly as- 
serted his natural claim to the succession, and 
respectfully lamented that the affectionate vio- 
lence of his troops had not permitted him to so- 
licit the Imperial purple in the regular and con- 
stitutional manner. The first emotions of Ga- 
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lerius were those of surprise, disappointment, 
and rage; and, as he could seldom restrain his 
passions, he loudly threatened that he would 
commit to the flames both the letter and the 
messenger. But his resentment insensibly sub- 
sided; and when he recollected the doubtful 
chance of war, when he had weighed the char- 
acter and strength of his adversary, he consent- 
ed to embrace the honourable accommodation 
which the prudence of Constantine had left 
open to him. Without either condemning or rat- 
ifying the choice of the British army, Galerius 
accepted the son of his deceased colleague as the 
sovercign of the provinces beyond the Alps; but 
he gave him only the title of Cæsar, and the 
fourth rank among the Roman princes, whilst 
he conferred the vacant place of Augustus on 
his favourite Severus. The apparent harmony of 
the empire was still preserved, and Constantine, 
who already possessed the substance, expected, 
without impatience, an opportunity of obtain- 
ing the honours of supreme power.!” 

The children of Constantius by his second 
marriage were six in number, three of either 
sex, and whose Imperial descent might have so- 
licited a preference over the meaner extraction 
of the son of Helena. But Constantine was in 
the thirty-second year of his age, in the full vig- 
our both of mind and body, at the time when 
the eldest of his brothers could not possibly be 
more than thirteen years old. His claim of su- 
perior merit had been allowed and ratified by 
the dying emperor.'* In his last moments Con- 
stantius bequeathed to his eldest son the care of 
the safety, as well as greatness, of the family; 
conjuring him to assume both the authority and 
the sentiments of a father with regard to the 
children of Theodora. Their liberal education, 
advantageous marriages, the secure dignity of 
their lives, and the first honours of the state with 
which they were invested, attest the fraternal af- 
fection of Constantine; and, as those princes 
possessed a mild and grateful disposition, they 
submitted without reluctance to the superiority 
of his genius and fortune.” 

II. The ambitious spirit of Galerius was 
scarcely reconciled to the disappointment of his 
views upon the Gallic provinces before the un- 
expected loss of Italy wounded his pride as well 
as power in a still more sensible part. The long 
absence of the empcrors had filled Rome with 
discontent and indignation; and the people 
gradually discovered that the preference given 
to Nicomedia and Milan was not to be ascribed 
to the particular inclination of Diocletian, but 
to the permanent form of government which he 
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had instituted. It was in vain that, a few months 
after his abdication, his successors dedicated, 
under his name, those magnificent baths whose 
ruins still supply the ground as well as the ma- 
terials for so many churches and convents.*° The 
tranquillity of those elegant recesses of ease and 
luxury was disturbed by the impatient mur- 
murs of the Romans, and a report was insen- 
sibly circulated that the sums expended in erect- 
ing those buildings would soon be required at 
their hands. About that time the avarice of Ga- 
lerius, or perhaps the exigencies of the state, had 
induced him to make a very strict and rigorous 
inquisition into the property of his subjects for 
the purpose of a general taxation, both on their 
lands and on their persons, A very minute survey 
appears to have been taken of their real estates; 
and, wherever there was the slightest suspicion 
of concealment, torture was very freely employed 
to obtain a sincere declaration of their personal 
wealth,” The privileges which had exalted Italy 
above the rank of the provinces were no longer 
regarded: and the officers of the revenue al- 
ready began to number the Roman people, and 
to settle the proportion of the new taxes. Even 
when the spirit of freedom had been utterly ex- 
tinguished, the tamest subjects have sometimes 
ventured to resist an unprecedented invasion of 
their property; but on this occasion the injury 
was aggravated by the insult, and the sense of 
private interest was quickened by that of na- 
tional honour. The conquest of Macedonia, as 
we have already observed, had delivered the 
Roman people from the weight of personal tax- 
es. Though they had experienced every form of 
despotism, they had now enjoyed that exemp- 
tion near five hundred years; nor could they pa- 
tiently brook the insolence of an Illyrian peas- 
ant, who, from his distant residence in Asia, pre- 
sumed to number Rome among the tributary 
cities of his empire. The rising fury of the people 
was encouraged by the authority, or at least the 
connivance, of the senate; and the feeble re- 
mains of the Prztorian guards, who had reason 
to apprchend their own dissolution, embraced 
so honourable a pretence, and declared their 
readiness to draw their swords in ‘the service of 
their oppressed country. It was the wish, and it 
soon became the hope, of every citizen that, af- 
ter expelling from Italy their foreign tyrants, 
they should elect a prince who, by the place of 
his residence, and by his maxims of government, 
might once more deserve the title of Roman em- 
peror. The name, as well as the situation of 
Maxentius, determined in his favour the popu- 
lar er. thusiasm. 
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Maxentius was the son of the emperor Max- 
imian, and he had married the daughter of Ga- 
lerius. His birth and alliance seemed to offer 
him the fairest promise of succeeding to the em- 
pire; but his vices and incapacity procured him 
the same exclusion from the dignity of Czsar 
which Constantine had deserved by a danger- 
ous superiority of merit. The policy of Galerius 
preferred such associates as would never dis- 
grace the choice, nor dispute the commands, of 
their benefactor. An obscure stranger was there- 
fore raised to the throne of Italy, and the son of 
the late emperor of the West was left to enjoy 
the luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few 
miles distant from the capital. ‘The gloomy pas- 
sions of his soul, shame, vexation, and rage, were 
inflamed by envy on the news of Constantine’s 
success; but the hopes of Maxentius revived with 
the public discontent, and he was easily per- 
suaded to unite his personal injury and preten- 
sions with the cause of the Roman people. Two 
Przetorian tribunes and a commissary of provi- 
sions undertook the management of the conspir- 
acy; and, as every order of men was actuated by 
the same spirit, the imniediate event was neith- 
er doubtful nor difficult. The prafect of the city 
and a few magistrates, who maintained thcir 
fidelity to Severus, were massacred by the 
guards; and Maxentius, invested with the Im- 
perial ornaments, was acknowledged, by the ap- 
plauding senate and people, as the protector of 
the Roman freedom and dignity. It is uncertain 
whether Maximian was previously acquainted 
with the conspiracy; but as soon as the standard 
of rebellion was crected at Rote, the old em- 
peror broke from the retirement where the au- 
thority of Diocletian had condemned him to 
pass a life of melancholy solitude, and concealed 
his returning ambition under the disguise of pa- 
ternal tenderness. At the request of his son and 
of the senate he condescended to reassuine the 
purple. His ancient dignity, his experience, and 
his fame in arms added strength as well as rep- 
utation to the party of Maxentius.” 

According to the advice, or rather the orders, 
of his colleague, the emperor Severus immedi- 
ately hastened to Rome, in the full confidence 
that, by his unexpected celerity, he should eas- 
ily suppress the tumult of an unwarlike popu- 
lace, commanded by a licentious youth. But he 
found on his arrival the gates of the city shut 
against him, the walls filled with men and arms, 
an expericnced general at the head of the reb- 
els, and his own troops without spirit or affec- 
tion. A large body of Moors deserted to the en- 
emy, allured by the promise of a large donative; 
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and, if it be true that they had been levied by 
Maximian in his African war, preferring the 
natural feelings of gratitude to the artificial ties 
of allegiance. Anulinus, the Prztorian prxfect, 
declared himself in favour of Maxentius, and 
drew after him the most considerable part of the 
troops accustomed to obey hiscommands. Rome, 
according to the expression of an orator, re- 
called her armies; and the unfortunate Severus, 
destitute of force and of counsel, retired, or rath- 
er fied, with precipitation to Ravenna. Here he 
might for some time have been safe. ‘The forti- 
fications of Ravenna were able to resist the at- 
tempts, and the morasses that surrounded the 
town were sufficient to prevent the approach, of 
the Italian army. Thesea, which Severus corm- 
manded with a powerful fleet, secured him an 
inexhaustible supply of provisions, and gave a 
free entrance to the legions which, on the return 
of spring, would advance to his assistance from 
Illyricum and thę East. Maximian, who con- 
ducted the siege in person, was sonn convinced 
that he might waste his time and his army in the 
fruitless enterprise, and that he had nothing to 
hope either from force or famine. With an art 
more suitable to the character of Diocletian 
than to his own, he directed his attack not so 
much against the walls of Ravenna as against 
the mind of Severus. The treachery which he 
had experienced disposed that unhappy prince 
to distrust the most sincere of his friends and ad- 
herents. The emissarics of Maximian easily per- 
suaded his credulity that a conspiracy was 
formed to betray the town, and prevailed upon 
his fears not to expose himself to the discretion 
of an irritated conqueror, but to accept the faith 
of an honourable capitulation. He was at first 
received with humanity and treated with re- 
spect. Maximian conducted the captive emperor 
to Rome, and gave him the most solemn assur- 
ances that he had secured his hfe by the resigna- 
tion of the purple. But Severus could obtain 
only an easy death and an Imperial funeral. 
When the sentence was signified to him, the 
manner of executing it was left to his own choice; 
he preferred the favourite mode of the ancients, 
that of opening his veins; and, as soon as he ex- 
pired, his body was carried to the sepulchre 
whieh had been constructed for the family uf 
Gallienus.?? 

Though the characters of Constantine and 
Maxentius had very litde affinity with each 
other, their situation and interest were the same, 
and prudence seemed to require that they should 
unite their forces against the common enemy. 
Notwithstanding the superiority of his age and 
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dignity, the indefatigable Maximian passed the 
Alps, and, courting a personal interview with 
the sovereign of Gaul, carried with him his 
daughter Fausta as the pledge of the new alli- 
ance. The marriage was celebrated at Arles with 
every circumstance of magnificence; and the an- 
cient colleague of Diocletian, who again assert- 
ed his claim to the Western empire, conferred 
on his son-in-law and ally the title of Augustus. 
By consenting to receive that honour from Max- 
imian, Constantine seemed to embrace the cause 
of Rome and of the senate; but his professions 
were ambiguous, and his assistance slow and in- 
effectual. He considered with attention the ap- 
proaching contest between the masters of Ttaly 
and the emperor of the East, and was prepared 
to consult his own safety or ambition in the 
event of the war.?4 

The importance of the occasion called for the 
presence and abilities of Galerius. At the head 
of a powerful army collected from Illyricum 
and the East, he entered Italy, resolved to re- 
venge the death of Severus and to chastise the 
rebellious Romans; or, as he expressed his in- 
tentions, in the furious language of a barbarian, 
to extirpate the senate, and to destroy the peo- 
ple by the sword. But the skill of Maximian had 
concerted a prudent system of defence. The in- 
vader found every place hostile, fortified, and 
inaccessible; and though he forced his way as 
far as Narni, within sixty miles of Rome, his do- 
minion in Italy was confined to the narrow lim- 
its of his camp. Sensible of the increasing diffi- 
culties of his enterprise, the haughty Galerius 
made the first advances towards a reconcilia- 
tion, and despatched two of his most consider- 
able officers to tempt the Roman princes by the 
offer of a conference, and the declaration of his 
paternal regard for Maxentius, who might ob- 
tain much more from his liberality than he 
could hope from the doubtful chance of war.?® 
The offers of Galerius were rejected with firm- 
ness, his perfidious friendship refused with con- 
tempt, and it was not long before he discovered 
that unless he provided for his safety by a time- 
ly retreat, he had some reason to apprehend the 
fate of Severus. The wealth which the Romans 
defended against his rapacious tyranny they 
freely contributed for his destruction. The name 
of Maximian, the popular arts of his son, the se- 
cret distribution of large sums, and the promisc 
of still more liberal rewards, checked the ardour 
and corrupted the fidelity of the Illyrian leg- 
ions; and when Galerius at length gave the sig- 
nal of the retreat, it was with some difficulty 
that he could prevail on his veterans not to de- 
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sert a banner which had so often conducted 
them to victory and honour. A contemporary 
writer assigns two other causes for the failure of 
the expedition; but they are both of such a na- 
ture that a cautious historian will scarcely ven- 
ture to adopt them. We are told that Galerius, 
who had formed a very imperfect notion of the 
greatness of Rome by the cities of the East with 
which he was acquainted, found his forces in- 
adequate to the siege of that immense capital. 
But the extent of a city serves only to render it 
more accessible to the enemy: Rome had long 
since been accustomed to submit on the ap- 
proach of a conqueror; nor could the tempo- 
rary enthusiasm of the people have long con- 
tended against the discipline and valour of the 
legions. We are likewise informed that the le- 
gions themselves were struck with horror and re- 
morse, and that those pious sons of the republic 
refused to violate the sanctity of their venerable 
parent.?! But when we recollect with how much 
ease, in the more ancient civil wars, the zeal of 
party and the habits of military obedience had 
converted the native citizens of Rome into her 
most implacable enemies, we shall be inclined 
to distrust this extreme delicacy of strangers and 
barbarians who had never beheld Italy till they 
entered it in a hostile manner. Had they not 
been restrained by motives of a more interested 
nature, they would probably have answered 
Galerius in the words of Cæsar’s veterans: “If 
our general wishes to lead us to the banks of the 
Tiber, we are prepared to trace out his camp. 
Whatsoever walls he has determined to level 
with the ground, our hands are ready to work 
the engincs: nor shall we hesitate, should the 
name of the devoted city be Rome itself.” These 
are indeed the expressions of a poet; but of a 
poet who has been distinguished, and even cen- 
sured, for his strict adherence to the truth of 
history.?? 

The legions of Galerius exhibited a very mel- 
ancholy proof of their disposition by the ravages 
which they committed in their retreat. They 
murdered, they ravished, they plundered, they 
drove away the flocks and herds of the Italians; 
they burnt the villages through which they 
passed, and they endeavoured to destroy the 
country which it had not been ın their power to 
subdue. During the whole mareh Maxentius 
hung on their rear, but he very prudently de- 
clined a general engagement with those brave 
and desperate veterans. His father had under- 
taken a second journey into Gaul, with the hope 
of persuading Constantine, who had assembled 
an army on the frontier, to join the pursuit, and 
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to complete the victory. But the actions of Con- 
stantine were guided by reason, and not by re- 
sentment. He persisted in the wise resolution of 
maintaining a balance of power in the divided 
empire, and he no longer hated Galerius when 
that aspiring prince had ceased to be an object 
of terror.?8 

The mind of Galerius was the most suscep- 
tible of the sterner passions, but it was not, how- 
ever, incapable of a sincere and lasting friend- 
ship. Licinius, whose manners as well as char- 
acter were not unlike his own, seems to have en- 
gaged both his affection and esteem. Their in- 
tirnacy had commenced in the happier period, 
perhaps, of their youth and obscurity. It had 
been cemented by the freedom and dangers of a 
military life; they had advanced almost by 
equal steps through the successive honours of 
the service; and as soon as Galerius was invest- 
ed with the Imperial dignity, he seems tu have 
conceived the design of raising his companion 
to the same rank with himself. During the short 
period of his prosperity, he considered the rank 
of Cæsar as unworthy of the age and merit of 
Licinius, and rather chose to reserve for him the 
place of Constantius, and the empire of the 
West. While the emperor was employed in the 
Italian war, he intrusted his friend with the de- 
fence of the Danube; and immediately after his 
return from that unfortunate expedition he in- 
vested Licinius with the vacant purple of Se- 
verus, resigning to his immediate command the 
provinces of Illyricum.” ‘The news of his pro- 
notion was no sooncr carried into the East, 
than Maximin, who governed, or rather op- 
pressed, the countries of Egypt and Syria, be- 
trayed his envy and discontent, disdained the 
inferior name of Cæsar, and, notwithstanding 
the prayers as well as arguments of Galcrius, 
exacted, almost by violence, the equal title of 
Augustus.*" For the first, and indeed for the last 
time, the Roman world was adininistered by six 
emperors. In the West, Constantine and Max- 
entius aflected to reverence their father Maxi- 
mian. In the East, Licinius and Maximin hon- 
oured with more real consideration their bene- 
factor Galcrius. ‘The opposition of interest, and 
the memory of a recent war, divided the empire 
inté two great hostile powers; but their mutual 
fears produced an apparent tranquillity, and 
even a feigned reconciliation, till the death of 
the elder princes, of Maximian, and more par- 
ticularly of Galerius, gave a new direction to the 
views and passions of their surviving associates. 

When Maximian had reluctantly abdicated 
the empire, the venal orators of the times ap- 
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plauded his philosophic moderation. When his 
ambition excited, or at least encouraged, a civil 
war, they returned thanks to his generous pa- 
triotism, and gently censured that love of ease 
and retirement which had withdrawn him from 
the public service. But it was impossible that 
minds like those of Maximian and his son could 
long possess in harmony an undivided power. 
Maxentius considered himself as the legal sover- 
eign of Italy, elected by the Roman senate and 
people; nor would he endure the control of his 
father, who arrogantly declared that by his 
name and abilities the rash youth had been 
established on the throne. The cause was sol- 
emnly pleaded before the Pratorian guards; 
and those troops, who dreaded the severity of 
the old emperor, espoused the party of Maxen- 
tius. The life and freedom of Maximian were, 
however, respected, and he retired from Italy 
into Illyricum, affecting to lament his past con- 
duct, and secretly contriving new mischiefs. 
But Galerius, who was well acquainted with his 
character, soon obliged him to leave his domin- 
ions, and the last refuge of the disappointed 
Maximian was the court of his son-in-law Con- 
stantine.** He was received with respect by that 
artful prince, and with the appearance of filial 
tenderness by the empress Fausta. That he 
might remove every suspicion, he resigned the 
Imperial purple a second time,* professing him- 
self at length convinced of the vanity of great- 
ness and ambition. Had he persevered in this 
resolution, he might have ended his life with 
less dignity, indeed, than in his first retirement, 
yet, however, with comfort and reputation. But 
the near prospect of a throne brought back to 
his remembrance the state from whence he was 
fallen, and he resolved, by a desperate eftort, 
either to reign or to perish. An incursion of the 
Franks had summuncd Constantine, with a part 
of his army, to the banks of the Rhine; the re- 
mainder of the troops were stationed in the 
southern provinces of Gaul, which lay exposed 
to the enterprises of the Italian emperor, and a 
considerable treasure was deposited in the city 
of Arles. Maximian either craftily invented, or 
hastily credited, a vain report of the death of 
Constantine. Without hesitation he ascended 
the throne, seized the treasure, and, scattering 
it witn his accustomed profusion among the 
soldicrs, endeavoured to awake in their minds 
the memory of his ancient dignity and exploits. 
Before he could establish his authority, or finish 
the negotiation which he appears to have en- 
tered into with his son Maxentius, the celerity of 
Constantine defeated all his hopes. On the first 
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news of his perfidy and ingratitude, that prince 
returned by rapid marches from the Rhine to 
the Saone, embarked on the last-mentioned 
river at ChAlons, and, at Lyons trusting himself 
to the rapidity of the Rhone, arrived at the 
gates of Arles with a military force which it was 
impossible for Maximian to resist, and which 
scarcely permitted him to take refuge in the 
neighbouring city of Marseilles. The narrow 
neck of land which joined that place to the con- 
tinent was fortified against the besiegers, whilst 
the sea was open, either for the escape of Max- 
imian, or for the succours of Maxentius, if the 
latter should choose to disguise his invasion of 
Gaul under the honourable pretence of defend- 
ing a distressed, or, as he might allege, an in- 
jured father. Apprehensive of the tatal conse- 
quénces of delay, Constantine gave orders for 
an immediate assault; but the scaling-ladders 
were found too short for the height of the walls, 
and Marseilles might have sustained as long a 
siege as it formerly did against the arms of Cæ- 
sar, if the garrison, conscious either of their 
fault or of their danger, had not purchased 
their pardon by delivering up the city and the 
person of Maximian. A secret but irrevocable 
sentence of death was pronounced against the 
usurper; he obtained only the same favour 
which he had indulged to Severus, and it was 
published to the world that, oppressed by the 
remorse of his repeated crimes, he strangled 
himself with his own hands. After he had lost 
the assistance, and disdained the moderate 
counsels, of Diocletian, the second period of his 
active life was a series of public calamities and 
personal mortifications, which yere terminated, 
in about three years, by an ignominious death, 
He deserved his fate; but we should find more 
reason to applaud the huinanity of Constantine 
if he had spared an old man, the benefactor of 
his father and the father of his wife. During the 
whole of this melancholy transaction, it appears 
that Fausta sacrificed the sentiments of nature 
to her conjugal duties.** 

The last years of Galerius were less shameful 
and unfortunate; and though he had filled with 
more glory the subordinate station of Cæsar 
than the superior rank of Augustus, he pre- 
served, till the moment of his death, the first 
place among the princes of the Roman world. 
He survived his retreat from Italy about four 
years; and, wisely relinquishing his views of 
universal empire, he devoted the remainder of 
his life to the enjoyment of pleasure and to the 
execution of some works of public utility, among 
which we may distinguish the discharging into 
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the Danube the superfluous waters of the lake 
Pelso, and the cutting down the immense for- 
ests that encompassed it: an operation worthy 
of a monarch, since it gave an extensive country 
to the agriculture of his Pannonian subjects.*8 
His death was occasioned by a very painful and 
lingering disorder. His body, swelled by an in- 
temperate course of life to an unwieldy corpu- 
lence, was covered with ulcers, and devoured 
by innumerable swarms of those insects who 
have given their name to a most loathsome dis- 
ease;*? but as Galerius had offended a very 
zealous and powerful party among his subjects, 
his sufferings, instead of exciting their compas- 
sion, have been celebrated as the visible effects 
of divine justice.™ He had no sooner expired in 
his palace of Nicomedia than the two emperors, 
who were indebted for their purple to his fa- 
vour, began to collect their forces, with the in- 
tention cither of disputing or of dividing the 
dominions which he had left without a master. 
They were persuaded, however, to desist from 
the former design, and to agree in the latter, 
The provinces of Asia fell to the share of Maxi- 
min, and those of Europe augmented the por- 
tion of Licinius. The Hellespont and the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus formed their mutual boundary, 
and the banks of those narrow seas, which 
flowed in the midst of the Roman world, were 
covered with soldiers, with arms and with forti- 
fications. The deaths of Maximian and of Gale- 
rius reduced the number of emperors to four, 
The sense of their truc interest s6on connected 
Licinius and Constantine; a secret alliance was 
concluded between Maximin and Maxentius, 
and their unhappy subjects expected with ter- 
ror the bloody consequences of their inevitable 
dissensions, which were no longer restrained by 
the fear or the respect which they had enter- 
tained for Galerius. ® 

Among so many crimes and misfortunes, oc- 
casioncd by the passions of the Roman princes, 
there is some pleasure in discovering a single 
action which may be ascribed to their virtue. In 
the sixth year of his reign Constantine visited 
the city of Autun, and generously remitted the 
arrears of tribute, reducing at the same time 
the proportion of their assessment from twenty- 
five to eighteen thousand heads, subject to the 
real and personal capitation.‘ Yet even this in- 
dulgence affords the most unquestionable proof 
of the public misery. This tax was so extremely 
oppressive, cither in itself or in the mode of col- 
lecting it, that, whilst the revenue was increased 
by extortion, it was diminished by despair: a 
considerable part of the territory of Autun was 
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left uncultivated; and great numbers of the pro- 
vincials rather chose to live as exiles and out- 
laws than to support the weight of civil society. 
It is but too probable that the bountiful emper- 
or relieved, by a partial act of liberality, one 
among the many evils which he had caused by 
his general maxims of administration. But even 
those maxims were less the effect of choice than 
of necessity. And if we except the death of Max- 
imian, the reign of Constantine in Gaul scems 
to have been the most innocent and even virtu- 
ous period of his life. The provinces were pro- 
tected by his presence from the inroads of the 
barbarians, who either dreaded or experienced 
his active valour. After a signal victory over the 
Franks and Alemanni, several of thcir princes 
were exposed by his order to the wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre of Treves, and the people 
scem to have enjoyed the spectacle, without 
discovering, in such a treatment of royal cap- 
tives, anything that was repugnant to the laws 
of nations or of humanity.“ 

The virtues of Constantine were rendered 
more illustrious hy she vices of Maxentius. 
Whilst the Gallic provinces enjoyed as much 
happiness as the condition of the times was ca- 
pable of receiving, Italy and Africa groaned 
under the dominion of a tyrant as contemptible 
as he was odious. The zeal of flattery and fac- 
tion has indecd too frequently sacrificed the 
reputation of the vanquished to the glory of 
their successful rivals; but even those writers 
who have revealed, with the most freedom and 
pleasure, the faults of Constantine, unanimous- 
ly confess that Maxentius was cruel, rapacious, 
and profligate.” He had the good fortune to 
suppress a slight rebellion in Africa, The gov- 
ernor and a few adherents had been guilty; the 
province suffered for their crime. The flourish- 
ing citics of Cirtha and Carthage, and the 
whole extent of that fertile country, were wasted 
by fire and sword. The abuse of victory was 
followed by the abuse of law and justice. A for- 
midable army of sycophants and dclators in- 
vaded Africa; the rich and the noble were easily 
convicted of a conncction with the rebels; and 
those among them who expcrienced the emper- 
or’s clemency were only punished by the con- 
fiscation of their estates.“ So signal a victory 
was celebrated by a magnificent triumph, and 
Maxentius exposed to the eyes of the people the 
spoi's and captives of a Roman province. The 
state of the capital was no less deserving of 
compassion than that of Africa. The wealth of 
Rome supplied an inexhaustible fund for his 
vain and prodigal expenses, and the ministers 
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of his revenue were skilled in the arts of rapine. 
It was under his reign that the method of exact- 
ing a free gift from the senators was first invent- 
ed; and as the sum was insensibly increased, 
the pretences of levying it, a victory, a birth, a 
marriage, or an Imperial consulship, were pro- 
portionately multiplied.“4 Maxentius had im- 
bibed the same implacable aversion to the sen- 
ate which had charactcrised most of the former 
tyrants of Rome; nor was it possible for his un- 
grateful temper to forgive the generous fidelity 
which had raised him to the throne and sup- 
ported him against all his enemies. The lives of 
the senators were exposed to his jealous suspi- 
cions, the dishonour of their wives and daugh- 
ters heightened the gratification of his sensual 
passions.*° It may be presumed that an Impe- 
rial lover was seldom reduced to sigh in vain; 
but whenever persuasion proved ineffectual, he 
had recourse to violence; and there remains one 
memorable exantple of a noble matron who 
preserved her chastity by a voluntary death. 
The soldiers were the only order of men whom 
he appeared to respect, or studied to please. He 
filled Rome and Italy with armed troops, con- 
nived at their tumults, suffered them with im- 
punity to plunder, and even to massacre. the 
defenceless people ;* and indulging them in the 
same licentiousness which their emperor en- 
joyed, Maxentius often bestowed on his military 
favourites the splendid villa, or the beautiful 
wife, of a senator. A prince. of such a character, 
alike incapable of governing either in peace or 
in war, might purchase the support, but he 
could never obtain the esteem, of the army. Yet 
his pride was equal to his other vices. Whilst he 
passed his indolent life, cither within the walls 
of his palace or in the neighboring gardens of 
Sallust, he was repeatedly heard to declare that 
he alone was emperor, and that the other princes 
were no more than his lieutenants, on whom he 
had devolved the defence of the frontier prov- 
inces, that he might enjoy without interruption 
the elegant luxury of the capital. Rome, which 
had so long regretted the absence, lamented, 
during the six years of his reign, the presence of 
her sovereign.“ 

Though Constantine might view the conduct 
of Maxentius with abhorrence, and the situ- 
ation of the Romans with compassion, we have 
no reason to presuine that he would have taken 
up arms to punish the one or to relieve the 
other. But the tyrant of Italv rashly ventured to 
provoke a formidable enemy whose ambition 
had been hitherto restrained by considerations 
of prudence rather than by principles of jus- 
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tice.** After the death of Maximian, his titles, 
according to the established custom, had been 
erased, and his statues thrown down with ig- 
nominy. His son, who had persecuted and de- 
serted him when alive, affected to display the 
most pious regard for his memory, and gave 
orders that a similar treatment should be im- 
mediately inflicted on all the statues that had 
been erected in Italy and Africa to the honour 
of Constantine. That wise prince, who sincerely 
wished to decline a war, with the difficulty and 
importance of which he was sufficiently ac- 
quainted, at first dissembled the insult, and 
sought for redress by the milder expedients of 
negotiation, till he was convinced that the hos- 
tile and ambitious designs of the Italian emper- 
or made it necessary for him to arm in his own 
defence. Maxentius, who openly avowed his 
pretensions to the whole monarchy of the West, 
had already prepared a very considerable force 
to invade the Gallic provinces on the side of 
Rhetia; and though he could not expect any 
assistance from Licinius, he was flattered with 
the hope that the legions of Illyricum, allured 
by his presents and promises, would desert the 
standard of that prince, and unanimously de- 
clare themselves his soldiers and subjects. Con- 
stantine no longer hesitated. He had deliber- 
ated with caution, he acted with vigour. He 
gave a private audience to the ambassadors 
why, in the name of the senate and people, con- 
jured him to deliver Rome from a detested 
tyrant; and, without regarding the timid re- 
monstrances of his council, be resolved to pre- 
vent the enemy, and to carry the war into the 
heart of Italy.5° 

The enterprise was as full of danger as of 
glory; and the unsuccessful event of two former 
invasions was sufficient to inspire the most seri- 
ous apprehensions. The veteran troops, who re- 
vered the name of Maximian, had embraced 
in both those wars the party of his son, and were 
now restrained by a sense of honour, as well as 
of interest, from entertaining an idea of a second 
desertion. Maxentius, who considered the Pra- 
torian guards as the firmest defence of his 
throne, had increased them to their ancient es- 
tablishment; and they composed, including the 
rest of the Italians who were enlisted into his 
service, a formidable body of fourscore thou- 
sand men. Forty thousand Moors and Cartha- 
ginians had been raised since the reduction of 
Africa. Even Sicily furnished its proportion of 
troops; and the armies of Maxentius amounted 
to one hundred and seventy thousand foot and 
eighteen thousand horse. The wealth of Italy 
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supplied the expenses of the war; and the adja- 
cent provinces were exhausted to form immense 
magazines of corn and every other kind of 
provisions. 

The whole force of Constantine consisted of 
ninety thousand foot and eight thousand horse ;5! 
and as the defence of the Rhine required an 
extraordinary attention during the absence of 
the emperor, it was not in his power to employ 
above half his troops in the Italian expedition, 
unless he sacrificed the public safety to his pri- 
vate quarrel.” At the head of about forty thou- 
sand soldiers, he marched to encounter an en- 
emy whose numbcrs were at least four times 
superior to his own. But the armies of Rome, 
placed at a secure distance from danger, were 
enervated by indulgence and luxury. Habitu- 
ated to the baths and theatres of Rome, they 
took the field with reluctance, and were chiefly 
composed of veterans who had almost forgot- 
ten, or of new levies who had never acquired, 
the use of arms and the practice of war. ‘The 
hardy legions of Gaul had long defended the 
frontiers of the empire against the barbarians of 
the North; and in the performance of that la- 
borious service their valour was exercised and 
their discipline confirmed. ‘There appeared the 
same difference between the leaders as between 
the armies. Caprice or flattery had tempted 
Maxentius with the hopes of conquest; but these 
aspiring hopes soon gave way to the habits of 
pleasure and the consciousness of his inexperi- 
ence. The intrepid mind of Constantine had 
been trained from his earliest youth to war, to 
action, and to nulitary command. 

When Hannibal marched from Gaul into 
Italy, he was obliged first to discover and then 
to open a way over mountains, and through 
savage nations that had never yielded a passage 
to a regular army.™ ‘he Alps were then guard- 
ed by nature, they are now fortified by art. 
Citadels, constructed with no less skill than la- 
bour and expense, command every avenue into 
the plain, and on that side render Italy almost 
inaccessible to the enemies of the king of Sar- 
dinia.*t But in the course of the intermediate 
period, the generals who have attempted the 
passage have seldom experienced any difficulty 
or resistance. In the age of Constantine the 
peasants of the mountains were civilised and 
obedient subjects; the country was plentifully 
stocked with provisions, and the stupendous 
highways which the Romans had carried over 
the Alps opened several communications be- 
tween Gaul and Italy.°* Constantine preferred 
the rad of the Cottian Alps, or, as it is now 
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called, of Mount Cenis, and led his troops with 
such active diligence, that he descended into 
the plain of Piedmont before the court of Max- 
entius had received any certain intelligence of 
his departure from the banks of the Rhine. The 
city of Susa, however, which is situated at the 
foot of Mount Cenis, was surrounded with 
walls, and provided with a garrison sufficiently 
numerous to check the progress of an invader; 
but the impatience of Constantine’s troops dis- 
dained the tedious forms of a siege. The same 
day that they appeared before Susa they ap- 
plied fire to the gates and ladders to the walls; 
and mounting to the assault amidst a shower of 
stones and arrows, they entered the place sword 
in hand, and cut in pieces the greatest part of 
the garrison. The flames were extinguished by 
the care of Constantine, and the remains of 
Susa preserved from total destruction. About 
forty miles from thence a more severe contest 
awaited him. A numerous army of Italians was 
assembled, under the lieutenants of Maxentius, 
in the plains of Turin. Its principal strength 
consisted in a specics ot heavy cavalry, which 
the Romans, since the decline of their discipline, 
had borrowed from the nations of the East. The 
horses, as well as the nen, were clothed in com- 
plete armour, the joints of which were artfully 
adapted to the motions of their bodies. The as- 
pect of this cavalry was formidable, their weight 
almost irresistible; and as, on this occasion, 
their generals had drawn them up in a compact 
column or wedge, with a sharp point, and with 
spreading flanks, they flattered themselves that 
they should easily break and trample down the 
army of Constantine. ‘They might, perhaps, 
have succeeded in their design, had not their 
experienced adversary embraced the same 
method of defence which in similar circum- 
stances had been practised by Aurelian. The 
skilful evolutions of Constantine divided and 
baflled this massy column of cavalry. The 
troops of Maxentius fled in confusion towards 
Turin; and as the gates of the city were shut 
against them, very few escaped the sword of the 
victorious pursuers. By this important service 
Turin deserved to experience the clemency and 
even favour of the conqueror. He made his en- 
try into the Imperial palace of Milan, and al- 
most all the cities of Italy between the Alps and 
the Po not only acknowledged the power, but 
embraced with zeal the party of Constantine. *® 

From Milan to Rome, the Aimilian and Fla- 
minian highways offered an easy march of 
about four hundred miles; but though Constan- 
tine was impatient to encounter the tyrant, he 
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prudently directed his operations against an- 
other army of Italians, who, by their strength 
and position, might either oppose his progress, 
or, in case of a misfortune, might intercept his 
retreat. Ruricius Pompeianus, a general distin- 
guished by his valour and ability, had under his 
command the city of Verona, and all the troops 
that were stationed in the province of Venetia. 
As svon as he was informed that Constantine 
was advancing towards him, he detached a 
large body of cavalry, which was defeated in an 
engagement near Brescia, and pursued by the 
Gallic legions as far as the gates of Verona. The 
necessity, the importance, and the difficulties of 
the siege of Vcrona, immediately presented 
themselves to the sagacious mind of Constan- 
tine.*’ The city was accessible only by a narrow 
peninsula towards the west, as the other three 
sides were surrounded by the Adige, a rapid 
river, which covered the province of Venetia, 
from whence the besieged derived an inexhaust- 
ible supply of men and provisions. It was not 
without great difficulty, and after several fruit- 
less attempts, that Constantine found means to 
pass the river at some distance above the citv, 
and in a place where the torrent was less vio- 
lent. He then encompassed Verona with strong 
lines, pushed his attacks with prudent vigour, 
and repelled a desperate sally of Pompeianus. 
That intrepid general, when he had used every 
means of defence that the strength of the place 
or that of the garrison could afford, secretly 
escaped from Verona, anxious not for his own 
but for the public safety. With indefatigable dil- 
igence he soon collected an army sufficient ei- 
ther to meet Constantine in the field, or to at- 
tack him if he obstinately remained within his 
lines. The emperor, attentive to the motions, 
and informed of the approach of so formidable 
an enemy, left a part of his legions to continue 
the operations of the siege, whilst, at the head 
of those troops on whose valour and fidelity he 
more particularly depended, he advanced in 
person to engage the general of Maxentius. The 
army of Gaul was drawn up in two lines, ac- 
cording to the usual practice of war; but their 
experienced leader, perceiving that the num- 
be: . of the Italians far exceeded his own, sud- 
denly changed his disposition, and, reducing 
the second, extended the front of his first line 
to a just proportion with that of the enemy. 
Such evolutions, which only veteran troops can 
execute without confusion in a moment of dan- 
ger, commonly prove decisive; but as this en- 
gagement began towards the close of the day, 
and was contested with great obstinacy during 
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the whole night, there was less room for the 
conduct of the generals than for the courage of 
the soldiers. The return of light displayed the 
victory of Constantine, and a field of carnage 
covered with many thousands of the vanquished 
Italians. Their general, Pompeianus, was found 
among the slain; Verona immediately surren- 
dered at discretion, and the garrison was made 
prisoners of war.** When the officers of the vic- 
torious army congratulated thcir master on this 
important success, they ventured to add some 
respectful complaints, of such a nature, how- 
ever, as the most jealous monarchs will listen to 
without displeasure. They represented to Con- 
stantine that, not contented with performing all 
the duties of a commander, he had exposed his 
own person with an excess of valour which al- 
most degenerated into rashness; and they con- 
jured him for the future to pay more regard to 
the preservation of a life in which the safety of 
Rome and of the empire was involved.® 

While Constantine signalised his conduct and 
valour in the field, the sovereign of Italy ap- 
peared insensible of the calamitics and danger 
of a civil war which raged in the heart of his 
dominions. Pleasure was still the only business 
of Maxentius. Concealing, or at least attempt- 
ing to conceal, from the public knowledge the 
misfortunes of his arms,™ he indulged himself 
in a vain confidence, which deferred the reme- 
dies of the approaching evil without deferring 
the evil itself. The rapid progress of Constan- 
tine® was scarcely sufficient to awaken him 
from this fatal security; he flattered himself that 
his well-known liberality and the majesty of the 
Roman name, which had already delivered him 
from two invasions, would dissipate with the 
same facility the rebellious army of Gaul. The 
officers of experience and ability who had served 
under the banners of Maximian were at length 
compelled to inform his effeminate son of the 
imminent danger to which he was reduced; and, 
with a freedom that at once surprised and con- 
vinced him, to urge the necessity of preventing 
his ruin by a Vigorous exertion of his remaining 
power. The resources of Maxentius, both of 
men and money, were still considerabk. The 
Preetorian guards felt how strongly their own 
interest and safety were connected with his 
cause; and a third army was soon collected, 
more numerous than those which had been lost 
in the battles of Turin and Verona. It was far 
from the intention of the emperor to lead his 
troops in person. A stranger to the exercises of 
war, he trembled at the apprehension of so dan- 
gerous a contest; and, as fear is commonly su- 
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perstitious, he listened with melancholy atten- 
tion to the rumours of omens and presages which 
seemed to menace his life and empire. Shame at 
length supplied the place of courage, and forced 
him to take the field. He was unable to sustain 
the contempt of the Roman people. The circus 
resounded with their indignant clamours, and 
they tumultuously besieged the gates of the pal- 
ace, reproaching the pusillanimity of their in- 
dolent sovereign, and celebrating the heroic 
spirit of Constantine.“ Before Maxentius left 
Rome he consulted the Sibylline books. The 
guardians of these ancient oracles were as well 
versed in the arts of this world as they were ig- 
norant of the secrets of fate; and they returned 
him a very prudent answer, which might adapt 
itself to the event, and secure their reputation, 
whatever should be the chance of arms.*4 
The celerity of Constantine’s march has been 
compared to the rapid conquest of Italy by the 
first of the Cæsars; nor is the flattering parallel 
repugnant to the truth of history, since no more 
than fifty-eight days elapsed between the sur- 
render of Verona and the final decision of the 
war. Constantine had always apprehended that 
the tyrant would consult the dictates of fear, 
and perhaps of prudence; and that, instead of 
risking his last hopes in a general engagement, 
he would shut himself up within the walls of 
Rome. His ample magazines secured him a- 
gainst the danger of famine; ane as the situa- 
tion of Constantine admitted not of delay, he 
might have been reduced to the sad necessity of 
destroying with fire and sword the Imperial 
city, the noblest reward of his victory, and the 
deliverance of which had been the motive, or 
rather indeed the pretence, of the civil war.% 
It was with equal surprise and pleasure that, on 
his arrival at a place called Saxa Rubra, about 
nine miles from Rome," he discovered the army 
of Maxentius prepared to give hiin battle.” 
Their long front filled a very spacious plain, 
and their deep array reached to the banks of the 
Tiber, which covered their rear, and forbade 
their retreat. We are informed, and we may be- 
lieve, that Constantine disposed his troops with 
consummate skill, and that he chase for himself 
the pust of honour and danger. Distinguished 
by the splendour of his arins, he charged in per- 
son the cavalry of his rival; and his irresistible 
attack determined the fortune of the day. The 
cavalry of Maxentius was principally coinposed 
either of unwieldy cuirassiers or of light Moors 
and Numidians. They yielded to the vigour of 
the Gallic horse, which possessed more activity 
than the one, more firmness than the other. The 
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defeat of the two wings left the infantry without 
any protection on its flanks, and the undisci- 
plined Italians fled without reluctance from the 
standard of a tyrant whom they had always 
hated, and whom they no longer feared. The 
Pretorians, conscious that their offences were 
beyond the reach of mercy, were animated by 
revenge and despair. Notwithstanding their re- 
peated efforts, those brave veterans were unable 
to recover the victory; they obtained, however, 
an honourable death; and it was observed that 
their bodies covered the same ground which 
had been occupied by their ranks.®* The confu- 
sion then became general, and the dismayed 
troops of Maxentius, pursued by an implacable 
enemy, rushed by thousands into the deep and 
rapid stream of the Tiber. The emperor him- 
self attenipted to escape back into the city over 
the Milvian bridge, but the crowds which press- 
ed together through that narrow passage forced 
him into the river, where he was immediately 
drowned by the weight of his armour.® His 
body, which had sunk very deep into the mud, 
was found with suun difficulty the next day. 
The sight of his head, when it was exposed to 
the eyes of the people. convinced them of their 
deliverance, and admonished thein to receive 
with acclamations of loyalty and gratitude the 
fortunate Constantine, who thus achieved by 
his valour and ability the most splendid enter- 
prise of his life.7° 

In the use of victory Constantine neither de- 
served the praise of clemency nor incurred the 
censure of immoderate rigour.” He inflicted the 
same treatment to which a defeat would have 
exposed his own person and family. put to death 
the two sons of the tyrant, and carefully extir- 
pated his whole race. The most distinguished 
adherents of Maxentius must have expected to 
share his fate, as they had shared his prosperity 
and his crimes; but when the Roman people 
loudly demanded a greater number of victims, 
the conqucror resisted, with firmness and hu- 
manity, those servile clamours, which were dic- 
tated by flattery as well as by resentment. In- 
formers were punished and discouraged; the in- 
nocent who had suflered under the late tyranny 
were recalled from exile, and restored to their 
estates. A general act of oblivion quieted the 
minds and settled the property of the people 
both in Italy and in Africa.” The first time that 
Constantine honoured the senate with his pres- 
ence he recapitulated his own services and ex- 
ploits in a modest oration, assured that illustri- 
ous order of his sincere regard, and promised to 
re-establish its ancient dignity and privileges. 
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The grateful senate repaid these unmeaning 
professions by the empty titles of honour which 
it was yet in their power to bestow; and, with- 
out presuming to ratify the authority of Con- 
stantine, they passed a decree to assign him the 
first rank among the three Augusti who governed 
the Roman world.’* Games and festivals were 
instituted to preserve the fame of his victory, 
and several edifices, raised at the expense of 
Maxentius, were dedicated to thc honour of 
his successful rival. The triumphal arch of Con- 
stantine still remains a melancholy proof of the 
decline of the arts, and a singular testimony of 
the meanest vanity. As it was not possible to find 
in the capital of the empire a sculptor who was 
capable of adorning that public monument, the 
arch of Trajan, without any respect cither for 
his memory or for the rules of propriety, was 
stripped of its most elegant figures. The differ- 
ence of times and persons, of actions and charac- 
ters, was totally disregarded. The Parthian cap- 
tives appear prostrate at the feet of a prince who 
never carried his arms beyond the Euphrates; 
and curious antiquarians can still discover the 
head of Trajan on the trophies of Constantine. 
The new ornaments which it was necessarv to 
introduce between the vacancies of ancient 
sculpture are executed in the rudest and most 
unskilful manner.’* 

The final abolition of the Prztorian guards 
was a measure of prudence as well as of revenge. 
Those haughty troops, whose numbers and 
privileges had been restored, and even aug- 
mented, by Maxentius, were forever suppressed 
by Constantine. Their fortified camp was de- 
stroyed, and the few Pretorians who had es- 
caped the fury of the sword were dispersed 
among the legions and banished to the frontiers 
of the empire, where they might be serviceable 
without again becoming dangerous.’® By sup- 
pressing the troops which were usually stationed 
in Rome, Constantine gave the fatal blow to the 
digmity of the senate and people, and the dis- 
armed capital was exposed, without protection, 
to the insults or neglect of its distant master. We 
may observe that, in this last effort to preserve 
their expiring freedom, the Romans, from the 
apprehension of a tribute, had raised Maxen- 
tius to the throne. He exacted that tribute from 
the senate under the name of a free gift. They 
implored the assistance of Constantine. He van- 
quished the tyrant. and converted the free gift 
into a perpetual tax. The senators, according to 
the declaration which was required of their 
property, were divided into several classes. The 
most opulent paid annually eight pounds of 
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gold, the next class paid four, the last two, and 
those whose poverty might have claimed an ex- 
eroption were assessed, however, at seven pieces 
of gold. Besides the regular members of the sen- 
ate, their sons, their descendants, and even thcir 
relations, enjoyed the vain privileges and sup- 
ported the heavy burdens of the senatorial or- 
der; nor will it any longer excite our surprise 
that Constantine should be attentive to increase 
the number of persons who were included under 
so useful a description.’® After the defeat of 
Maxentius the victorious emperor passed no 
more than two or three months in Rome, which 
he visited twice during the remainder of his life 
to-celebrate the solemn festivals of the tenth and 
of the twentieth years of his reign. Constantine 
was almost perpetually in motion, to exercise 
the legions or to inspect the state of the prov- 
inces. Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Sirmium, Nais- 
sus, and Thessalonica were the occasional places 
of his residence till he founded a NEW Rome on 
the confines of Europe and Asia.‘ 

Before Constantine marched into Italy he 
had secured the friendship, or at least the neu- 
trality, of Licinius, the Illyrian emperor. He 
had promised his sister Constantia in marriage 
to that prince; but the celebration of the nup- 
tials was deferred till after the conclusion of the 
war, and the interview of the two emperors at 
Milan, which was appointed for that purpose, 
appeared to cement the union of their families 
and interests.’® In the midst of the public festiv- 
ity they were suddenly obliged to take leave of 
each other. An inroad of the Franks summoned 
Constantine to the Rhine, and the hostile ap- 
proach of the sovereign of Asia demanded the 
immediate presence of Licinius. Maximin had 
been the secret ally of Maxentius, and, without 
being discouraged by his fate, he resolved to try 
the fortune of a civil war. He moved out of Sy- 
ria, towards the frontiers of Bithynia, in the 
depth of winter. The season was severe and 
tempestuous; great numbers of men as well as 
horses perished in the snow; and as the roads 
were broken up by incessant rains, he was 
obliged to leave behind him a considerable part 
of the heavy baggage, which was unable to fol- 
low the rapidity of his forced marches. By this 
extraordinary effort of diligence, he arrived, 
with a harassed but formidable army, on the 
banks of the Thracian Bosphorus before the 
lieutenants of Licinius were apprised of his hos- 
tile intentions. Byzantium surrendered to the 
power of Maximin after a siege of eleven days. 
He was detained some days under the walls of 
Heraclea; and he had no sooner taken posses- 
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sion of that city than he was alarmed by the in- 
telligence that Licinius had pitched his camp 
at the distance of only eighteen miles. After a 
fruitless negotiation, in which the two princes 
attempted to seduce the fidelity of each other’s 
adherents, they had recourse to arms. The em- 
peror of the East commanded a disciplined and 
veteran army of above seventy thousand men; 
and Licinius, who had collected about thirty 
thousand Illyrians, was at first oppressed by the 
superiority of numbers. His military skill and 
the firmness of his troops restored the day and 
obtained a decisive victory. The incredible 
speed which Maximin exerted in his flight is 
much more celebrated than his prowess in the 
battle. Twenty-four hours afterwards he was 
seen pale, trembling, and without his Imperial 
ornaments, at Nicomedia, one hundred and 
sixty miles from the place of his defeat. The 
wealth of Asia was yet unexhausted ; and though 
the flower of his veterans had fallen in the late 
action, he had still power, if he could obtain 
time, to draw very numcrous levies from Syria 
and Egypt. But he survived his misfortune only 
three or four months. His death, which happen- 
ed at Tarsus, was variously ascribed to despair, 
to poison, and to the divine justice. As Maximin 
was alike destitute of abilities and of virtue, he 
was lamented neither by the people nor by the 
soldiers. The provinces of the East, delivered 
from the terrors of civil war,-eheerfully ac- 
knowledged the authority of Licinius.”® 

The vanquished emperor left behind him 
two children, a boy of about eight, and a girl of 
about seven, years old. Their inoffensive age 
might have excited compassion; but the com- 
passion of Licinius was a very feeble resource, 
nor did it restrain him from extengatshing the 
name and memory of his adversary. ‘The death 
of Severianus will admit of less excuse, as it was 
dictated neither by revenge nor by policy. The 
conqueror had never received any injury from 
the father of that unhappy youth, and the short 
and obscure reign of Severus, in a distant part 
of the empire, was already forgatten. But the 
exccution of Candidianus was an act of the 
blackest cruelty and ingratitude. He was the 
natural son of Galerius, the friend and benefac- 
tor of Licinius. The prudent father had judged 
him too young to sustain the weight of a dia- 
dem; but he hoped that, under the protection 
of princes who were indebted to his favour for 
the Imperial purple, Candidianus might pass a 
secure and honourable life. He was now advanc- 
ing towards the twentieth year of his age, and 
the rcyalty of his birth, though unsupported 
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either by merit or ambition, was sufficient to 
exasperate the jealous mind of Licinius.®° To 
these innocent and illustrious victims of his 
tyranny we must add the wife and daughter of 
the emperor Diocletian. When that prince con- 
ferred on Galerius the title of Czsar, he had 
given him in inarriage his daughter Valeria, 
whose melancholy adventures might furnish a 
very singular subject for tragedy. She had ful- 
filled and even surpassed the duties of a wife. As 
she had not any children herself, she conde- 
scended to adopt the illegitimate son of her hus- 
band, and invariably displayed towards the un- 
happy Candidianus the tenderness and anxicty 
of a real mother. After the death of Galerius, 
her ample possessions provoked the avarice, and 
her personal attractions excited the desires, of 
his successor, Maximin.® He had a wife still 
alive; but divorce was permitted by the Roman 
law, and the fierce passions of the tyrant de- 
manded an immediate gratification. The answer 
of Valeria was such as became the daughter and 
widow of emperors; but it was tempered by 
the prudence whick. her defenceless condition 
compelled her to observe. She represented to 
the persons whom Maximin had employed on 
this occasion, “that, even if honour could per- 
mit a woman of her character and dignity to 
entertain a thought of second nuptials, decency 
at least must forbid her to listen to his addresses 
at a time when the ashes of her husband and 
his benefactor were still warm, and while the 
sorrows of her mind were sull expressed by her 
mourning garments. She ventured to declare 
that she could place very little contidence in the 
professions of a man whose crucl inconstancy 
was capable of repudiating a faithful and affec- 
tionate wife.”*? On this repulse, the love of 
Maximin was converted into fury; and as wit- 
nesses and judges were always at his disposal, it 
was casy for him to cover his fury with an ap- 
pearance of legal proceedings, and to assault 
the reputation as well as the happiness of Va- 
leria. Her estates were confiscated, her eunuchs 
and domestics devoted to the most inhuman 
tortures; and several innocent and respectable 
matrons, who were honoured with her friend- 
ship, suffered death, on a false accusation of 
adultery. The empress herself, together with 
her mother Prisca, was condemned to exile; 
and as they were ignominiously hurried from 
place to place before they were confined to a 
sequestered village in the deserts of Syria, they 
exposed their shame and distress to the prov- 
inces of the East, which, during thirty years, had 
respected their august dignity. Diocletian made 
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sevcral ineffectual efforts to alleviate the mis- 
fortunes of his daughter; and, as the last return 
that he expected for the Imperial purple, which 
he had conferred upon Maximin, he entreated 
that Valeria might be permitted to share his 
retirement of Salona, and to close the eyes of 
her afflicted father.*? He ecntreated; but as he 
could no longer threaten, his prayers were re- 
ceived with coldness and disdain; and the pride 
of Maximin was gratified in treating Diocletian 
as a suppliant, and his daughter as a criminal. 
The death of Maximin seemed to assure the 
empresses of a favourable alteration in their 
fortune. The public disorders relaxed the vigi- 
Jance of their guard, and they easily found 
means to escape from the place of their exile, 
and to repair, though with some precaution, 
and in disguise, to the court of Licinius. His be- 
haviour, in the first days of his reign, and the 
honourable reception which he gave to young 
Candidianus, inspired Valeria with a secret 
satisfaction, both on her own account, and on 
that of her adopted son. But these grateful pros- 
pects were soon succeeded by horror and aston- 
ishment; and the bloody executions which 
stained the palace of Nicomedia sufficiently con- 
vinced her that the throne of Maximin was filled 
by a tyrant more inhuman than himself. Valeria 
consulted her safety by a hasty flight, and, still 
accompanied by her mother Prisca, they wan- 
dered above fifteen months*‘ through the prov- 
inces, concealed in the disguise of plebeian 
habits. They were at length discovered at Thes- 
salonica; and as the sentence of thcir death was 
already pronounced, they were immediately 
beheaded, and their bodies thrown into the sea. 
The people gazed on the melancholy spectacle; 
but their grief and indignation were suppressed 
by the terrors of a military guard. Such was the 
unworthy fate of the wife and daughter of Dio- 
cletian. We lament their misfortunes, we can- 
not discover their crimes; and whatever idea we 
may justly entertain of the cruelty of Licinius, 
it remains a matter of surprise that he was not 
contented with some more secret and decent 
method of revenge.®> 

The Roman world was now divided between 
Constantine and Licinius. the former of whom 
was inastcr of the West, and the latter of the 
East. It might perhaps have been expected that 
the conqucrors, fatigued with civil war, and 
connccted by a private as well as public alliance, 
would have renounced, or at least would have 
suspended, any farther designs of ambition. 
And yct a year had scarcely elapsed after the 
death of Maximin, before the victorious emper- 
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ors turned their arms against each other. The 
genius, the success, and the aspiring temper of 
Constantine, may seem to mark him out as the 
aggressor; but the perfidious character of Li- 
cinius justifies the most unfavourable suspicions, 
and by the faint light which history reflects on 
this transaction®* we may discover a conspiracy 
fomented by his arts against the authority of his 
colleague. Constantine had lately given his sis- 
ter Anastasia in marriage to Bassianus, a man 
of a considerable family and fortune, and had 
elevated his new kinsman to the rank of Cæsar. 
According to the system of government insti- 
tuted by Diocletian, Italy, and perhaps Africa, 
were designed for his department in the empire. 
But the performance of the promised favour 
was either attended with so much delay, or ac- 
companied with so many unequal conditions, 
that the fidelity of Bassianus was alienated ra- 
ther than secured by the honourable distinction 
which he had obtained. His nomination had 
been ratified by the consent of Licinius; and 
that artful prince, by the means of his emis- 
Saries, soon contrived to enter into a secret and 
dangerous correspondence with the new Cæsar, 
to irritate his discontents, and to urge him to 
the rash enterprise of extorting by violence 
what he might in vain solicit from the justice of 
Constantine. But the vigilant emperor discov- 
ered the conspiracy before it was ripe for exe- 
cution; and, after solemnly renouncing the alli- 
ance of Bassianus, despoiled him of the pur- 
ple, and inflicted the deserved punishment on 
his treason and ingratitude. The haughty re- 
fusal of Licinius, when he was yequired to de- 
liver up the criminals who had taken refuge in 
his dominions, confirmed the suspicions already 
entertained of his perfidy; and the indignities 
offered at Æmona, on the frontiers of Italy, to 
the statues of Constantine, became the signal of 
discord between the two princes.” 

The first battle was fought near Cibalis, a 
city of Pannonia, situated on the river Save, 
about fifty miles above Sirmium.** From the 
inconsiderable forces which in this important 
contest two such powerful monarchs brought 
into the field, it may be inferred that the one 
was suddenly provoked, and that the other was 
unexpectedly surprised. The emperor of the 
West had only twenty thousand, and the sov- 
ereign of the East no more than five-and-thirty 
thousand, men. The inferiority of number was, 
however, compensated by the advantage of the 
ground. Constantine had taken post in a defile 
about half a mile in breadth, between a steep 
hill and a deep morass, and in that situation he 
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steadily expected and repulsed the first attack 
of the enemy. He pursued his success and ad- 
vanced into the plain. But the veteran legions 
of Illyricum rallied under the standard of a 
leader who had been trained to arms in the 
school of Probus and Diocletian. The missile 
weapons on both sides were soon exhausted; 
the two armies, with equal valour, rushed to a 
closer engagement of swords and spears, and 
the doubtful contest had already lasted from 
the dawn of the day to a late hour of the eve- 
ning, when the right wing, which Constantine 
led in person, made a vigorous and decisive 
charge. The judicious retreat of Licinius saved 
the remainder of his troops from a total defeat; 
but when he computed his loss, which amount- 
ed to more than twenty thousand men, he 
thought it unsafe to pass the night in the pres- 
ence of an active and victorious enemy. Aban- 
doning his camp and magazines, he marched 
away with secrecy and diligence at the head of 
the greatest part of his cavalry, and was soon 
removed beyond the danger of a pursuit. His 
diligence preserved his wife, his son, and his 
treasures, which he had deposited at Sirmium. 
Licinius passed through that city, and, breaking 
down the bridge on the Save, hastened to col- 
lect a new army in Dacia and Thrace. In his 
flight he bestowed the precarious title of Cæsar 
on Valens, his general of the Illyrian frontier.” 

The plain of Mardia in Thrace was the thea- 
tre of a second battle no less obstinate and 
bloody than the former. The troops on both 
sides displayed the same valour and discipline; 
and the victory was once more decided by the 
superior abilities of Constantine, who directed 
a body of five thousand men to gain an advan- 
tageous height, from whence, during the heat 
of the action, they attacked the rear of the en- 
emy, and tnade a very considerable slaughter. 
The troops of Licinius, however, presenting a 
double front, still maintained thcir ground till 
the approach of night put an end to the combat, 
and secured their retreat towards the moun- 
tains of Macedonia.™ The loss of two battles, 
and of his bravest veterans, reduced the fierce 
spirit of Licinius to sue for peace. His ambassa- 
dor, Mistrianus, was admitted to the audience 
of Constantine: he expatiated on the common 
topics of moderation and humanity, which are 
so familiar to the eloquence of the vanquished; 
represented in the most insinuating language 
that the event of the war was still doubtful, 
whilst its inevitable calamities were alike per- 
nicious to both the contending parties; and de- 
clared that he was authorised to propose a last- 
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ing and honourable peace in the name of the 
two emperors his masters. Constantine received 
the mention of Valens with indignation and 
contempt. “It was not for such a purpose,” he 
sternly replied, “that we have advanced from 
the shores of the western ocean in an uninter- 
rupted course of combats and victories, that, 
after rejecting an ungrateful kinsman, we should 
accept for our colleague a contemptible slave. 
The abdication of Valens is the first article of 
the treaty.’ It was necessary to accept this hu- 
miliating condition; and the unhappy Valens, 
after a reign of a few days, was deprived of the 
purple and of his life. As svon as this obstacle 
was removed, the tranquillity of the Roman 
world was easily restored. The successive de- 
feats of Licinius had ruined his forces, but they 
had displayed his courage and abilities. His sit- 
uation was almost desperate, but the efforts of 
despair are sornetimes formidable, and the good 
sense of Constantine preferred a great and cer- 
tain advantage to a third trial of the chance of 
arms. He consented to leave his rival, or, as he 
again styled Licinius, his friend and brother,in 
the possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt; but the provinces of Pannonia, Dalma- 
tia, Dacia, Macedonia, and Grecce were yield- 
ed to the Western empire, and the dominions of 
Constantine now extended from the confines of 
Caledonia to the extremity of Peloponnesus. It 
was stipulated by the same treaty that three 
royal youths, the sons of the emperors, should 
be called to the hopes of the succession. Crispus 
and the young Constantine were soon after- 
wards declared Cæsars in the West, while the 
younger Licinius was invested with the same 
dignity in the East. In this double proportion of 
honours, the conqueror asserted the superiority 
of his arms and power.” 

The reconciliation of Constantine and Lici- 
nius, though it was embittered by resentment 
and jealousy, by the remembrancc of recent in- 
juries, and by the apprehension of future dan- 
gers, maintained, however, above eight years, 
the tranquillity of the Roman world. As a very 
regular series of the Imperial laws commences 
about this period, it would not be difficult to 
transcribe the civil regulations which employed 
the Icisure of Constantine. But the most impor- 
tant of his institutions are intimately connccted 
with the new system of policy and religion, 
which was not perfectly established till the last 
and peaceful years of his reign. There are many 
of his laws which, as far as they concern the 
rights of property of individuals, and the prac- 
tice of the bar, are more properly referred to 
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the private than to the public jurisprudence of 
the empire; and he published many edicts of so 
local and temporary a nature that they would 
ill deserve the notice of a general history. Two 
laws, however, may be selected from the crowd; 
the one for its importance, the other for its sin- 
gularity; the former for its remarkable benevo- 
lence, the latter for its excessive severity. 1. The 
horrid practice, so familiar to the ancients, of 
exposing or murdering their new-born infants, 
was becoming every day more frequent in the 
provinces, and especially in Italy. It was the 
effect of distress; and the distress was principally 
occasioned by the intolerable burden of taxes, 
and by the vexatious as well as cruel prosecu- 
tions of the officers of the revenue against their 
insolvent debtors. The less opulent or less in- 
dustrious part of mankind, instead of rejoicing 
in an increase of family, deemed it an act of 
paternal tenderness to release their children 
from the impending miseries of a life which 
they themselves were unable to support. The 
humanity of Constantine, moved, perhaps, by 
some recent and extraordinary instances of de- 
spair, engaged him to address an edict to all the 
cities of Italy, and afterwards of Africa, direct- 
ing immediate and sufficient relief to be given 
to those parents who should produce before the 
magistrates the children whom their own pover- 
ty would not allow them to educate. But the 
promise was too liberal, and the provision too 
vague, to effect any general or permanent bene- 
fit.” The law, though it may merit some praise, 
served rather to display than to alleviate the 
public distress. It still remains an authentic 
monument to contradict and confound those 
venal orators who were too well satisfied with 
their ownsituation to discover cither vice or mis- 
ery under the government of a generous sover- 
eign.** 2. The laws of Constantine against rapes 
were dictated with very little indulgence for the 
most amiable weaknesses of human nature; 
since the description of that crime was applied 
not only to the brutal violence which com- 
pelled, but even to the gentle seduction which 
might persuade, an unmarried woman, under 
the age of twenty-five, to leave the house of her 
parents. “The successful ravisher was punished 
with death; and as if simple death was inade- 
quate to the enormity of his guilt, he was either 
burnt alive, or torn in pieces by wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre. The virgin's declaration that 
she had been carried away with her own con- 
sent, instead of saving her lover, exposed her 
to share his fate. The duty of a public prosecu- 
tion was intrusted to the parents of the guilty 
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or unfortunate maid; and if the sentiments of 
nature prevailed on them to dissemble the in- 
jury, and to repair by a subsequent marriage 
the honour of their family, they were them- 
selves punished by exile and confiscation. The 
slaves, whether male or female, who were con- 
victed of having been accessary to the rape or 
seduction, were burnt alive, or put to death by 
the ingenious torture of pouring down their 
throats a quantity of melted lead. As the crime 
was of a public kind, the accusation was per- 
mitted even to strangers. The commencement 
of the action was not limited to any term of 
years, and the consequenccs of the sentence 
were extended to the innocent offspring of such 
an irregular union.’’®> But whencver the offence 
inspires less horror than the punishment, the 
rigour of penal law is obliged to give way to the 
common feelings of mankind. The most odious 
parts of this edict were softened or repealed in 
the subsequent reigns ;°° and even Constantine 
himself very frequently alleviated, by partial 
acts of mercy, the stern temper of his gencral 
institutions. Such, indeed, was the singular hu- 
mour of that emperor, who showed himself as 
indulgent, and even remiss, in the execution of 
his laws, as he was severe, and even cruel, in the 
enacting of them. It is scarcely possible to ob- 
serve a more decisive symptom of weakness, 
either in the character of the prince, or in the 
constitution of the government.*? 

The civil administration was sometimes in- 
terrupted by the military defence of the empire. 
Crispus, a youth of the most amiable character, 
who had received with the title of Casar the 
command of the Rhine, distinguished his con- 
duct as well as valour in several victories over 
the Franks and Alemanni, and taught the bar- 
barians of that frontier to dread the eldest son of 
Constantine, and the grandson of Constantius.*® 
The emperor himself had assumed the more 
difficult and important province of the Danube. 
The Goths, who in the time of Claudius and 
Aurelian had felt the weight of the Roman 
arms, respected the power of the empire, even 
in the midst of its intestine divisions. But the 
strength of that warlike nation was now reatored 
by a peace of near fifty years; a new generation 
had arisen, who no longer remembered the mis- 
fortunes of ancient days: the Sarmatians of the 
lake Mzeotis followed the Gothic standard ei- 
ther as subjects or as allies, and their united 
force was poured upon the countries of Illyri- 
cum. Campona, Margus, and Bononia, appear 
to have been the scenes of several memorable 
sieges and battles;® and though Constantine 
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encountered a very obstinate resistance, he pre- 
vailed at length in the contest, and the Goths 
were compelled to purchase an ignominious re- 
treat by restoring the booty and prisoners which 
they had taken. Nor was this advantage suffi- 
cient to satisfy the indignation of the emperor. 
He resolved to chastise as well as to repulse the 
insolent barbarians who had dared to invade 
the territories of Rome. At the head of his le- 
gions he passed the Danube, after repairing the 
bridge which had been constructed by Trajan, 
penetrated into the strongest recesses of Da- 
cia,!°* and, when he had inflicted a severe re- 
venge, condescended to give peace to the sup- 
pliant Goths, on condition that, as often as they 
were required, they should supply his armies 
with a body of forty thousand soldiers.!"' Ex- 
ploits like these were no doubt honourable to 
Constantine and beneficial to the state; but it 
may surely be questioned whether they can 
justify the exaggerated assertion of Eusebius, 
that ALL SCYTHIA, as far as the extremity of the 
North, divided as it was into so many names 
and nations of the most various and savage 
manners, had been added by his victorious 
arms to the Roman empire.?” 

In this exalted state of glory it was impossible 
that Constantine should any longer endure a 
partner in the empire. Confiding in the supe- 
riority of his genius and military power, he de- 
termined, without any previous 1gury, to exert 
them for the destruction of Licinius, whose ad- 
vanced age and unpopular vices seemed to offer 
a very easy conquest.'* But the old emperor, 
awakened by the approaching danger, deceived 
the expectations of his friends as well as of his 
enemies. Calling forth that spirit and those 
abilities by which he had deserved the friend- 
ship of Galerius and the Imperial purple, he 
prepared himself for the contest, collected the 
forces of the East, and soon filled the plains of 
Hadrianople with his troops, and the Straits of 
the Hellespont with his flect. ‘Ihe army con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty thousand foot 
and fifteen thousand horse; and as the cavalry 
was drawn, for the most part, from Phrygia and 
Cappadocia, we may conceive a more favour- 
able opinion of the beauty of the horses than of 
the courage and dexterity of their riders. The 
fleet was composed of three hundred and fifty 
galleys of three ranks of oars. An hundred and 
thirty of these were furnished by Egypt and the 
adjacent coast of Africa. An hundred and ten 
sailed from the ports of Phoenicia and the isle of 
Cyprus; and the maritime countrics of Bithynia, 
Ionia, and Caria were likewise obliged to pro- 
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vide an hundred and ten galleys. The troops of 
Constantine were ordered to rendezvous at 
Thessalonica; they amounted to above an hun- 
dred and twenty thousand horse and foot.!% 
Their emperor was satisficd with their martial 
appearance, and his army contained more sol- 
diers, though fewer men, than that of his eastern 
competitor. The legions of Constantine were 
levied in the warlike provinces of Europe; ac- 
tion had confirmed their discipline, victory had 
elevated their hopes, and there were among 
them a great number of veterans, who, after 
seventcen glorious campaigns under the same 
leader, prepared themselves to deserve an hon- 
ourable dismission by a last effort of their val- 
our.!’ But the naval preparations of Constan- 
tine were in every respect much inferior to those 
of Licinius. The maritime cities of Greece sent 
their respective quotas of men and ships to the 
celebrated harbour of Pirwus and their united 
forces consisted of no more than two hundred 
small vessels; a very feeble armament, if it is 
compared with those formidable ficets which 
were equipped and r vintained by the republic 
of Athens during the Peloponnesian war.!% 
Since Italy was no longer the seat of govern- 
ment, the naval establishments of Misenum and 
Ravenna had been gradually neglected; and as 
the shipping and mariners of the empire were 
supported by commerce rather than by war, it 
was natural that they should the most abound 
in the industrious provinces of Egypt and Asia. 
It is only surprising that the eastern emperor, 
who possessed so great a superiority at sea, 
should have neglected the opportunity of carry- 
ing an olfensive war into the centre of his rival’s 
dominions. 

Instead of embracing such an active resolu- 
tion, which might have changed the whole face 
of the war, the prudent Licinius expected the 
approach of his rival in a camp near Hadrian- 
ople, which he had fortified with an anxious 
care that betrayed his apprehension of the event. 
Constantine directed his march from ‘Thessa- 
lonica towards that part of Thrace, till he found 
himself stopped by the broad and rapid stream 
of the Hebrus, and discovered the numerous 
army of Licinius, which filled the steep ascent 
of the hill, from the river to the city of Hadrian- 
ople. Many days were spent in doubtful and 
distant skirmishes; but at length the obstacles 
of the passage and of the attack were removed 
by the intrepid conduct of Constantine. In this 
place we might relate 4 wonderful exploit of 
Constantine, which, though it can scarcely be 
paralleled either in poetry or romance, is cele- 
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brated, not by a venal orator devoted to his for- 
tune, but by an historian, the partial enemy of 
his fame. We are assured that the valiant em- 
peror threw himself into the river Hebrus ac- 
companied only by twelve horsemen, and that 
by the effort or terror of his invincible arm, he 
broke, slaughtered, and put to flight a host of 
an hundred and fifty thousand men. The credu- 
lity of Zosimus prevailed so strongly over his 
passion that, among the events of the memor- 
able battle of Hadrianople, he seems to have 
selected and embellished, not the most impor- 
tant, but the most marvellous. The valour and 
danger of Constantine are attested by a slight 
wound which he received in the thigh; but it 
may be discovered, even from an imperfect nar- 
ration, and perhaps a corrupted text, that the 
victory was obtained no Jess by the conduct of 
the general than by the courage of the hero; 
that a body of five thousand archers marched 
round to occupy & thick wood in the rear of the 
enemy, whose attention was diverted by the 
construction of a bridge; and that Licinius, 
perplexed by so many artful evolutions, was re- 
luctantly drawn from his advantageous post to 
combat on equal ground in the plain. The con- 
test was no longer equal. His confused multi- 
tude of new levies was easily vanquished by the 
experienced veterans of the West. Thirty-four 
thousand men are reported to have been slain. 
The fortified camp of Licinius was taken by 
assault the evening of the battle; the greater 
part of the fugitives, who had retired to the 
mountains, surrendered themselves the next day 
to the discretion of the conqueror; and his rival, 
who could no longer keep the field, confined 
himself within the walls of Byzantium.!% 

The siege of Byzantium, which was immcedi- 
ately undertaken by Constantine, was attended 
with great labour and uncertainty. In the late 
civil wars, the fortifications of that place, so 
justly considered as the key of Europe and Asia, 
had been repaired and strengthened; and as 
long as Licinius remained master of the sea, the 
garrison was much less exposed to the danger of 
famine than the army of the besiegers. The na- 
val commanders of Constantine were summoned 
to his camp, and received his positive orders to 
force the passage of the Hellespont, as the fleet 
of Licinius, instead of sceking and destroying 
their feeble enemy, continued inactive in those 
narrow straits, where its superiority of numbers 
was of little use or advantage. Crispus, the em- 
peror’s eldest son, was intrusted with the execu- 
tion of this daring enterprise, which he per- 
formed with so much courage and success, that 
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he deserved the esteem, and most probably ex- 
cited the jealousy, of his father. The engage- 
ment lasted two days; and in the evening of the 
first, the contending fleets, after a considcrable 
and mutual loss, retired into their respective 
harbours of Europe and Asia. The second day 
about noon a strong south wind!“ sprang up, 
which carried the vessels of Crispus against the 
enemy; and as the casual advantage was im- 
proved by his skilful intrepidity, he soon ob- 
tained a complete victory. An hundred and 
thirty vessels were destroyed, five thousand men 
were slain, and Amandus, the admiral of the 
Asiatic fleet, escaped with the utmost difficulty 
to the shores of Chalcedon. As soon as the Hel- 
lespont was open, a plentiful convoy of provi- 
sions flowed into the camp of Constantine, who 
had already advanced the operations of the 
siege. He constructed artificial mounds of earth 
of an equal height with the ramparts of Byzan- 
tium. The lofty towers which were erected on 
that foundation galled the besieged with large 
stones and darts from the military engines, and 
the battering rams had shaken the walls in 
several places. If Licinius persisted much longer 
in the defence, he exposed himself to be in- 
volved in the ruin of the place. Before he was 
surrounded, he prudently removed his person 
and treasures to Chalcedon in Asia; and as he 
was always desirous of associating companions 
to the hopes and dangers of his fortune, he now 
bestowed the title of Cæsar on Martinianus, 
who exercised one of the most important offices, 
of the empire.'” 

Such were still the resources; and such the 
abilities, of Licinius that, after so many succes- 
sive defeats, he collected in Bithynia a new army 
of fifty or sixty thousand men, while the activity 
of Constantine was employed in the siege of 
Byzantium. The vigilant emperor did not, how- 
ever, neglect the last struggles of his antagonist. 
A considerable part of his victorious army was 
transported over the Bosphorus in small vessels, 
and the decisive engagement was fought soon 
after their landing on the heights of Chrysopolis, 
or, as it is now Called, of Scutari. The troops of 
Licinius, though they were lately raised, ill 
armed, and worse disciplined, made head a- 
gainst their conquerors with fruitless but des- 
perate valour, till a total defeat, and the slaugh- 
ter of five-and-twenty thousand men, irretriev- 
ably determined the fate of their leader.° He 
retired to Nicomedia, rather with the view of 
gaining some time for negotiation than with the 
hope of any effectual defence. Constantia, his 
wife, and the sister of Constantine, interceded 
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with her brother in favour of her husband, and 
obtained from his policy, rather than from his 
compassion, a solemn promise, confirmed by an 
oath, that after the sacrifice of Martinianus, 
and the resignation of the purple, Licinius him- 
self should be permitted to pass the remainder 
of his life in peace and affluence. The behaviour 
of Constantia, and her relation to the contend- 
ing parties, naturally recalls the remembrance 
of that virtuous matron who was the sister of 
Augustus and the wife of Antony. But the tem- 
per of mankind was altered, and it was no long- 
er esteemed infamous for a Roman to survive 
his honour and independence. Licinius solicited 
and accepted the pardon of his offences, laid 
himself and his purple at the feet of his lord and 
master, was raised from the ground with insult- 
ing pity, was admitted the same day to the im- 
perial banquet, and soon afterwards was sent 
away to Thessalonica, which had been chosen 
for the place of his confinement.!!! His confine- 
ment was soon terminated by death, and ıt is 
doubtful whether a tumult of the soldiers, or a 
decree of the senate, was suggested as the motive 
for his exccution. According to the rules of 
tyranny, he was accused of forming a conspi- 
racy, and of holding a treasonable correspon- 
dence with the barbarians; but as he was never 
convicted, either by his own conduct or by any 
legal evidence, we may perhaps be allowed, 
from his weakness, to presume hig,innocence.'# 
The memory of Licinius was branded with in- 
famy, his statues were thrown down, and by a 
hasty edict, of such mischievous tendency that 
it was almost immediately corrected, all his 
laws and all the judicial proceedings of his 
reign were at once abolished.'!® By this victory 
of Constantine the Roman world was again 
united under the authority of one emperor, 
thirty-seven years after Diocletian had divided 
his power and provinces with his associate 
Maximian. 

The successive steps of the elevation of Con- 
stantine, from his first assuming the purple at 
York, to the resignation of Licinius at Nico- 
media, have been related with some minuteness 
and precision, not only as the events are in 
themselves both interesting and important, but 
still more as they contributed to the decline of 
the empire by the expense of blood and treasure, 
and by the perpetual increase, as well of the 
taxcs as of the military establishment. The foun- 
dation of Constantinople, and the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion, were the imme- 
diate and memorable consequences of this 
revolution. 
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The Progress of the Christian Religion, and the Sentiments, Manners, 
Numbers, and Condition of the Primitive Christians. 


progress and establishment of Christian- 

ity may be considered as a very essential 
part of the history of the Roman empire. While 
that great body was invaded by open violence, 
or undermined by slow decay, a pure and hum- 
ble religion gently insinuated itself into the 
minds of men, grew up in silence and obscurity, 
derived new vigour from opposition, and finally 
erected the triumphant banner of the Cross on 
the ruins of the Capitol. Nor was the influence 
of Christianity confined to the period or to the 
limits of the Roman empire. After a revolution 
of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion is 
still professed by the nations of Europe, the most 
distinguished port: ən vi Luman kind in arts and 
learning as well as in arms. By the industry and 
zeal of the Europeans it has been widely dif- 
fused to the most distant shores of Asia and Af- 
rica; and by the means of their colonies has 
been firmly established from Canada to Chili, 
in a world unknown to the ancients. 

But this inquiry, however useful or entertain- 
ing, is attended with two peculiar difficulties. 
The scanty and suspicious materials of ecclesi- 
astical history seldom enable us to dispel the 
dark cloud that hangs over the first age of the 
church. The great law of impartiality too often 
obliges us to reveal the imperfections of the un- 
inspired teachers and believers of the Gospel; 
and, to a careless observer, therr faults may seem 
to cast a shade on the faith which they pro- 
fessed. But the scandal of the pious Christian, 
and the fallacious triumph of the Infidel, should 
cease as soon as they recollect not only dy whom, 
but likewise fo whom, the Divine Revelation was 
given. The theologian may indulge the pleasing 
task of describing Religion as she descended 
from Heaven, arrayed in her native purity. A 
more melancholy duty is imposed on the his- 
torian. He must discover the inevitable mixture 
of error and corruption which she contracted in 
a long residence upon earth, among a weak and 
deg nerate race of beings. 

Our curiosity is naturally prompted to in- 
quire by what means the Christian faith ob- 
tained so remarkable a victory over the estab- 
lished religions of the earth. To this inquiry an 
obvious but unsatisfactory answer may be re- 
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turned; that it was owing to the convincing evi- 
dence of the doctrine itself, and to the ruling 
providence of its great Author. But as truth and 
reason seldom find so favourable a reception in 
the world, and as the wisdom of Providence fre- 
quently condescends to use the passions of the 
human heart, and the general circumstances of 
mankind, as instruments to execute its purpose, 
we may still be permitted, though with becom- 
ing submission, to ask, not indeed what were the 
first, but what were the secondary causes of the 
rapid growth of the Christian church? It will, 
perhaps, appear tĦat it was most effectually fav- 
oured and assisted by the five following causes: 
— l. The inflexible. and, if we may use the ex- 
pression, the intolerant zeal of the Christians, 
derived, it is true, from the Jewish religion, but 
purified from the narrow and unsocial spirit 
which, instead ofinviting, had deterred the Gen- 
tiles from embracing the law of Moses. II. The 
doctrine of a future life, improved by every ad- 
ditional circumstance which could give weight 
and efficacy to that important truth. III. The 
miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive 
church. IV. The pure and austcre morals of the 
Christians. V. ‘The union and discipline of the 
Christian republic, which gradually formed an 
independent and increasing state in the heart of 
the Roman empire. 

I. We have already described the religious 
harmony of the ancient world, and the facility 
with which the most different and even hostile 
nations embraced, or at least respected, each 
other’s superstitions. A single people refused to 
join in the common intercourse of mankind. The 
Jews. who, under the Assyrian and Persian mon- 
archies, had languished for many ages the most 
despised portion of their slaves,’ emerged from 
obscurity under the successors of Alexander; 
and as they multiplied to a surprising degree in 
the Last, and afterwards in the West, they soon 
excited the curiosity and wonder of other na- 
tions.? The sullen obstinacy with which they 
maintained their peculiar rites and unsocial 
manners seemed to mark them out a distinct 
species of men, who boldly professed, or who 
faintly disguised, their implacable hatred to the 
rest of human-kind.? Neither the violence of An- 
tiochus, nor the arts of Herod, nor the example 
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of the circumjacent nations, could ever persuade 
the Jews to associate with the institutions of 
Moses the elegant mythology of the Greeks.‘ 
According to the maxims of universal tolera- 
tion, the Romans protected a superstition which 
they despised. The polite Augustus conde- 
svended to give orders that sacrifices should be 
offered for his prosperity in the temple of Jeru- 
salem; while the meanest of the posterity of 
Abraham, whoshould have paid the saine hom- 
age to the Jupiter of the Capitol, would have 
been an object of abhorrence to himself and to 
his brethren. But the moderation of the con- 
querors was insufficient to appease the jealous 
prejudices of their subjects, who were alarmed 
and scandalised at the ensigns of paganism, 
which necessarily introduced themsclves into a 
Roman province.’ The mad attempt of Caligula 
to place his own statue in the temple of Jeru- 
salem was defeated by the unanimous resolution 
of a people who dreaded death much less than 
such an idolatrous profanation.® Their attach- 
ment to the law of Moses was cqual to their 
detestation of foreign religions. The current of 
zeal and devotion, as it was contracted into a 
narrow channel, ran with the strength, and 
sometimes with the fury, of a torrent. 

This inflexible perseverance, which appeared 
so odious or so ridiculous to the ancient world, 
assumes a more awful character, since Provi- 
dence has deigned to reveal to us the mysterious 
history of the chosen people. But the devout and 
even scrupulous attachment to the Mosaic re- 
ligion, so conspicuous among the Jews who lived 
under the second temple, becomes still more 
surprising if it is compared with the stubborn 
incredulity of their forefathers. When the law 
was given in thunder from Mount Sinai; when 
the tides of the ocean and the course of the plan- 
ets were suspended for the convenicnce of the 
Israelites; and when temporal rewards and pun- 
ishments were the immediate consequences of 
their piety or disobedience, they perpetually re- 
Japsed into rebellion against the visible majesty 
of their Divine King, placed the idols of the na- 
tions in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated 
every fantastic ceremony that was practised in 
the tents of the Arabs, or in the cities of Phe- 
nicia.’ As the protection of Heaven was deserv- 
edly withdrawn from the ungrateful race, their 
faith acquired a proportionable degree of vig- 
our and purity. The contemporaries of Moses 
and Joshua had beheld with careless indifler- 
ence the most amazing miracles. Under the 
pressure of every calamity, the belief of those 
miracles has preserved the Jews of a later period 
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from the universal contagion of idolatry; and in 
contradiction to every known principle of the 
human mind, that singular people seems to have 
yielded a stronger and more ready assent to the 
traditions of their remote ancestors than to the 
evidence of their own senses.!° 

The Jewish religion was admirably fitted for 
defence, but it was never designed for conquest; 
and it seems probable that the number of prose- 
lytes was never much superior to that of apos- 
tates. The divine promises werc originally made, 
and the distinguishing rite of circumcision was 
enjoined, to a single family. When the posterity 
of Abraham had multiplied like the sands of the 
sea, the Deity, from whose mouth they received 
a system of laws and ceremonies, declared him- 
self the proper and as it were the national God 
of Israel; and with the most jealous care sepa- 
rated his favourite people from the rest of man- 
kind. The conquest of the land of Canaan was 
accompanied with so many wonderful and with 
so many bloody circurnstances, that the victo- 
rious Jews were left in a state of irreconcilable 
hostility with all their neighbours. They had 
been commanded to extirpate some of the most 
idolatrous tribes, and the execution of the Di- 
vine will had seldom been retarded by the weak- 
ness of humanity. With the other nations they 
were forbidden to contract any marriages or al- 
liances; and the prohibition of receiving them 
into the congregation, which in some cases was 
perpetual, almost always extended to the third, 
to the seventh, or even to the tenth gencration. 
The obligation of preaching to the Gentiles the 
faith of Moses had never been inculcated as a 
precept of the law, nor were the Jews inclined 
to imposc it on themselves as a voluntary duty. 

In the admission of new citizens that unsocial 
people was actuated by the selfish vanity of the 
Greeks rather than by the generous policy of 
Rome. The descendants of Abraham were flat- 
tered by the opinion that they alone were the 
heirs of the covenant, and they were apprehen- 
sive of diminishing the value of their inheritance 
by sharing it too easily with the stgangers of the 
earth. A larger acquaintance with mankind ex- 
tended their knowledge without carrecting their 
prejudices; and whenever the God of Isracl ac- 
quired any new votaries, he was much more in- 
debted to the inconstant humour of polytheism 
than to the active zeal of his own missionaries." 
The religion of Moses seems to be instituted for 
a particular country as well as for a single na- 
tion; and if a strict obedience had been paid to 
the crder that every male, three times in the 
year, should present himself before the Lord Je- 
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hovah, it would have been impossible that the 
Jews could ever have spread themselves beyond 
the narrow limits of the promised land." That 
obstacle was indeed removed by the destruction 
of the temple of Jerusalem; but the most con- 
siderable part of the Jewish religion was in- 
volved in its destruction; and the Pagans, who 
had long wondered at the strange report of an 
empty sanctuary,!* were at a loss to discover 
what could be the object, or what could be the 
instruments, of a worship which was destitute 
of temples and of altars, of priests and of sacri- 
fices. Yet even in their fallen state, the Jews, still 
asserting their lofty and exclusive privileges, 
shunned, instead of courting, the society of 
strangers. They still insisted with inflexible rig- 
our on those parts of the law which it was in 
their power to practise. Their peculiar distinc- 
tions of days, of meats, and a varicty of trivial 
though burdensome observances, were so many 
objects of disgust and aversion for the other na- 
tions, to whose habits and prejudices they were 
diametrically opposite. The painful and even 
dangerous rite of circumcision was alone capa- 
ble of repelling a wuling prosclyte from the dvor 
of the synagogue.'4 

Under these circumstances, Christianity of- 
fered itself to the world, armed with the strength 
of the Mosaic law, and delivered from the weight 
of its fetters. An exclusive zeal for the truth of 
religion and the unity of God was as carefully 
inculcated in the new as in the ancient system: 
and whatever was now revealed to mankind 
concerning the nature and designs of the Su- 
preme Being was fitted to increase their rever- 
ence for that mysterious doctrine. ‘The divine 
authority of Moses and the prophets was ad- 
mitted, and even established, as the firmest ba- 
sis of Christianity. From the beginning of the 
world an uninterrupted series of predictions had 
announced and prepared the long-expected 
coming of the Messiah, who, in compliance with 
the gross apprehensions of the Jews, had been 
more frequently represented under the charac- 
ter of a King and Conqueror, than under that 
of a Prophet, a Martyr, and the Son of God. By 
his expiatory sacrifice the imperfect sacrifices of 
the temple were at once consummated and abol- 
ished. ‘Che ceremonial law, which consisted only 
of types and figures, was succeeded by a pure 
and spiritual worship, equally adapted to all 
climates, as well as to every condition of man- 
kind; and to the initiation of blood, was substi- 
tuted a more harmless initiation of water. The 
promise of divine favour, instead of being par- 
tially confined to the posterity of Abraham, was 
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universally proposed to the freeman and the 
slave, to the Greek and to the barbarian, to the 
Jew and to the Gentile. Every privilege that 
could raise the prosclyte from earth to heaven, 
that could exalt his devotion, secure his happi- 
ness, or even gratify that secret pride which, 
under the semblance of devotion, insinuates it- 
self into the human heart, was still reserved for 
the members of the Christian church; but at the 
same time all mankind was permitted, and even 
solicited, to accept the glorious distinction, 
which was not only proffered as a favour, but 
imposed as an obligation. It became the most 
sacred duty of a new convert to diffuse among 
his friends and relations the inestimable blessing 
which he had received, and to warn them against 
a refusal that would be severely punished as a 
criminal disobedience to the will of a benevo- 
lent but all-powerful Deity. 

The enfranchisement of the church from the 
bonds of the synagogue was a work, however, of 
some time and of some difficulty. The Jewish 
converts, who acknowledged Jesus in the char- 
acter of the Messiah foretold by their ancient 
oracles, respected him as a prophetic teacher of 
virtue and religion; but they obstinately ad- 
hered to the ceremonies of their ancestors, and 
were desirous of imposing them on the Gentiles, 
who continually augmented the number of be- 
lievers. ‘hese Judaising Christians seem to have 
argued with some degree of plausibility from the 
Divine origin of the Mosaic law, and from the 
immutable perfections of its great Author. They 
affirmed, that, if the Being who is the same 
through all cternity had designed to abolish 
those sacred rites which had served to distin- 
guish his chosen people, the repeal of them 
would have been no less clear and solemn than 
their first promulgation: that, instead of those 
frequent declarations which cither suppose or 
assert the perpetuity of the Mosaic religion, it 
would have been represented as a provisionary 
scheme intended to last only till the coming of 
the Messiah, who should instruct mankind in a 
more perfect mode of faith and of worship:'® 
that the Messiah himself, and his disciples who 
conversed with him on earth, instead of author- 
ising by their example the most minute obser- 
vances of the Mosaic law,'® would have pub- 
lished tó the world the abolition of those useless 
and obsolete ceremonies, without suffering Chris- 
tianity to remain during so many years obscure- 
ly confounded among the sects of the Jewish 
church. Arguments like these appear to have 
been used in the defence of the expiring cause 
of the Mosaic law; but the industry of our 
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learned divines has abundantly explained the 
ambiguous language of the Old Testament, and 
the ambiguous conduct of the apostolic teach- 
ers. It was proper gradually to unfold the sys- 
tem of the Gospel, and to pronounce with the 
utmost caution and tenderness a sentence of 
condemnation so repugnant to the inclination 
and prejudices of the believing Jews. 

The history of the church of Jerusalem affords 
a lively proof of the necessity of those precau- 
tions, and of the deep impression which the Jew- 
ish religion had made on the minds of its secta- 
ries. The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were 
all circumcised Jews; and the congregation over 
which they presided united the law of Moses 
with the doctrine of Christ.'’ It was natural that 
the primitive tradition of a church which was 
founded only forty days after the death of Christ, 
and was governed almost as many years under 
the immediate inspection of his apostle, should 
be received as the standard of orthodoxy.'* The 
distant churches very frequently appealed to 
the authority of their venerable Parent, and re- 
lieved her distresses by a liberal contribution of 
alms. But when numerous and opulent societies 
were established in the great cities of the empire, 
in Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and 
Rome, the reverence which Jerusalem had in- 
spired to all the Christian colonies insensibly 
diminished. The Jewish converts, or, as they 
were afterwards called, the Nazarenes, who had 
laid the foundations of the church, soon found 
themselves overwhelmed by the increasing mul- 
titudes that from all the various religions of poly- 
theism enlisted under the banner of Christ: and 
the Gentiles, who, with the approbation of their 
peculiar apostle, had rejected the intolerable 
weight of Mosaic ceremonies, at length refused 
to their more scrupulous brethren the same tol- 
eration which at first they had humbly solicited 
for their own practice. The ruin of the temple, 
of the city, and of the public religion of the 
Jews, was severely felt by the Nazarenes; as in 
their manners, though not in their faith, they 
maintained so intimate a connection with their 
impious countrymen, whose misfortunes were 
attributed by the Pagans to the contempt, and 
more justly ascribed by the Christians to the 
wrath, of the Supreme Deity. The Nazarenes 
retired from the ruins of Jerusalem to the little 
town of Pella beyond the Jordan, where that 
ancient church languished above sixty years in 
solitude and obscurity.!? They still enjoyed the 
comfort of making frequent and devout visits to 
the Holy C:ty, and the hope of being one day re- 
stored to those seats which both nature and re- 
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ligion taught them to love as well as to revere. 
But at length, under the reign of Hadrian, the 
desperate fanaticism of the Jews filled up the 
measure of their calamities; and the Romans, 
exasperated by their repeated rebellions, exer- 
cised the rights of victory with unusual rigour. 
The emperor founded, under the name of Ælia 
Capitolina, a new city on Mount Sion,?° to 
which he gave the privileges of a colony; and 
denouncing the severest penalties against any of 
the Jewish people who should dare to approach 
its precincts, he fixed a vigilant garrison of a 
Roman cohort to enforce the execution of his 
orders. The Nazarenes had only one way left to 
escape the common proscription, and the force 
of truth was on this occasion assisted by the in- 
fluence of temporal advantages. They elected 
Marcus for their bishop, a prelate of the race of 
the Gentiles, and most probably a native either 
of Italy or of some of the Latin provinces. At his 
persuasion the most considerable part of the 
congregation renounced the Mosuic law, in the 
practice of which they had persevered above a 
century. By this sacrifice of their habits and prej- 
udices they purchased a free admission into the 
colony of Hadrian, and more firmly cemented 
their union with the Catholic church.” 

When the name and honours of the church of 
Jerusalem had been restored to Mount Sion, the 
crimes of heresy and schism were imputed to the 
obscure remnant of the Nazarenes which re- 
fused to accompany their Latin Sishop. They 
still preserved their former habitation of Pella, 
spread themselves into the villages adjacent to 
Damascus, and formed an inconsiderable church 
in the city of Beroea, or, as ıt is now called, of 
Aleppo, in Syria.” The name of Nazarenes was 
deemed too honourable for those Christian Jews, 
and they soon received, from the supposed pov- 
erty of their understanding, as well as of their 
condition, the contemptuous epithet of Ebio- 
nites.2? In a few years after the return of the 
church of Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubt 
and controversy whether a man who sinccrely 
acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah, but who 
still continued to observe the law of Moses, 
could possibly hope for salvation. The humane 
temper of Justin Martyr inclined him to answer 
this question in the affirmative; and though he 
expressed himself with the most guarded diffi- 
dence, he ventured to determine in favour of 
such an imperfect Christian, if he were content 
to practise the Mosaic ceremonies without pre- 
tending to assert their general use or necessity. 
But when Justin was pressed to declare the sen- 
timent of the church, he confessed that there 
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were very many among the orthodox Christians 
who not only excluded their Judaising brethren 
from the hope of salvation, but who declined 
any intercourse with them in the common offices 
of friendship, hospitality, and social life.24 The 
more rigorous opinion prevailed, as it was nat- 
ural to expect, over the milder; and an eternal 
bar of separation was fixed between the disci- 
ples of Moses and those of Christ. The unfortu- 
nate Ebionites, rejected from one religion as 
apostates, and from the other as heretics, found 
themselves compelled to assume a more decided 
character; and although some traces of that ob- 
solete sect inay be discovered as late as the 
fourth century, they insensibly melted away 
either into the church or the synagogue.”® 
While the orthodox church preserved a just 
medium between excessive vencration and im- 
proper contempt for the law of Moses, the vari- 
ous herctics deviated into equal but opposite 
extremes of error and extravagance. From the 
acknowledged truth of the Jewish religion, the 
Ebionites had concluded that it could never be 
abolished. From its supposed imperfections, the 
Gnostics as hastily inferred that it never was in- 
stituted by the wisdom of the Deity. There are 
sume objections against the authority of Moses 
and the prophets which too readily present them- 
sclves to the sceptical mind; though they can 
only be derived from our ignorance of remote 
antiquity, and from our incapacity to form an 
adequate judgment of the Divine cconomy. 
These objections were eagerly embraced and as 
petulantly urged by the vain science of the Gnos- 
tics.2® As those heretics were, for the most part, 
averse to the pleasures of sense, they moroscly 
arraigned the polygamy of the patriarchs, the 
gallantries of David, and the seraglio of Solo- 
mon. The conquest of the land of Canaan, and 
the extirpation of the unsuspecting natives, they 
were at a loss how to reconcile with the common 
notions of humanity and justice. But when they 
recollected the sanguinary list of murders, of ex- 
ecutions, and of massacres, which stain almost 
every page of the Jewish annals, they acknowl- 
edged that the barbarians of Palestine had ex- 
ercised as much compassion towards their idola- 
trous enemics as they had ever shown to their 
friends or countrymen.*’ Passing from the secta- 
ries of the law itsclf, they asserted that it was 
impossible that a religion which consisted only 
of bloody sacrifices and trifling ceremonics, and 
whose rewards as well as punishments were all 
of a carnal and temporal nature, could inspire 
the love of virtuc, or restrain the impetuosity of 
passion. The Mosaic account of the creation and 
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fall of man was treated with profane derision by 
the Gnostics, who would not listen with patience 
to the repose of the Deity after six days’ labour, 
to the rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, the 
trees of life and of knowledge, the speaking ser- 
pent, the forbidden fruit, and the condemnation 
pronounced against human kind for the venial 
offence of their first progenitors.” The God of 
Israel was impiously represented by the Gnos- 
tics as a being liable to passion and to error, ca- 
pricious in his favour, implacable in his resent- 
ment, meanly jealous of his superstitious wor- 
ship, and confining his partial providence to a 
single people, and to this transitory life. In such 
a character they could discover none of the fea- 
tures of the wise and omnipotent Father of the 
universe.” They allowed that the religion of the 
Jews was somewhat less criminal than the idol- 
atry of the Gentiles: but it was their fundamen- 
tal doctrine that the Christ whom they adored 
as the first and brightest emanation of the Deity 
appeared upon earth to rescue mankind from 
their various errors, and to reveal a new system 
of truth and perfection. The most learned of the 
fathers, by a very singular condescension, have 
imprudently admitted the sophistry of the Gnos- 
tics. Acknowledging that the literal sense is re- 
pugnant to every principle of faith as well as 
reason, they dcem themselves secure and invul- 
nerable behind the ample veil of allegory, which 
they carefully spread over every tender part of 
the Mosaic dispensation.*° 

It has been remarked with more ingenuity 
than truth that the virgin purity of the church 
was never violated by schism or heresy before 
the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one hun- 
dred years after the death of Christ.’ We may 
observe with much more propricty that, during 
that period, the disciples of the Messiah were 
indulged in a freer latitude both of faith and 
practice than has ever been allowed in succeed- 
ing ages. As the terms of communion were in- 
sensibly narrowed, and the spiritual authority 
of the prevailing party was exercised with in- 
creasing severity, many of its most respectable 
adherents, who were called upon to renounce, 
were provoked to assert their private opinions, 
to pursue the consequences of thcir mistaken 
principles, and openly to erect the standard of 
rebellion against the unity of the church. The 
Gnostics were distinguished as the most polite, 
the most learned, and the most wealthy of the 
Christian name; and that general appellation, 
which expressed a superiority of knowledge, was 
either assumed by their own pride, or ironically 
bestowed by the envy of their adversarics. They 
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were almost without exception of the race of the 
Gentiles, and their principal founders seem to 
have been natives of Syria or Egypt, where the 
warmth of the climate disposes both the mind 
and the body to indolent and contemplative de- 
votion. The Gnostics blended with the faith of 
Christ many sublime but obscure tenets, which 
they derived from oriental philosophy, and even 
from the religion of Zoroaster, concerning the 
eternity of matter, the existence of two princi- 
ples, and the mysterious hierarchy of the invis- 
ible world.” As soon as they launched out into 
that vast abyss, they delivered themselves to the 
guidance of a disordered imagination; and as 
the paths of error are various and infinite, the 
Gnostics were imperceptibly divided into more 
than fifty particular sccts,** of whom the most 
celebrated appear to have been the Basilidians, 
the Valentinians, the Marcionites, and, in a still 
later period, the Manichzxans. Each of these 
sects could boast of its bishops and congrega- 
tions, of its doctors and martyrs;*4 and, instead 
of the Four Gospels adopted by the church, the 
heretics produced a multitude of histories, in 
which the actions and discourses of Christ and 
of his apostles were adapted to their respective 
tenets.*® The success of the Gnostics was rapid 
and extensive.’ They covered Asia and Egypt, 
established themselves in Rome, and sometimes 
penetrated into the provinces of the West. For 
the most part they arose in the second century, 
flourished during the third, and were suppressed 
in the fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of more - 
fashionable controversies, and by the superior 
ascendant of the reigning power: Though they 
constantly disturbed the peace, and frequently 
disgraced the name of religion, they contributed 
to assist rather than to retard the progress of 
Christianity. The Gentile converts, whose 
strongest objections and prcjudices were direct- 
ed against the law of Moses, could find admis- 
sion into many Christian societies, which re- 
quired not from their untutored mind any belief 
of an antecedent revelation. Their faith was in- 
sensibly fortified and enlarged, and the church 
was ultimately benefited by the conquests of its 
most inveterate enemics.*” 

But whatever difference of opinion might sub- 
sist between the Orthodox, the Ebionites, and 
the Gnostics, concerning the divinity or the ob- 
ligation of the Mosaic law, they were all equally 
animated by the same exclusive zeal, and by 
the same abhorrence for idolatry, which had 
distinguished the Jews from the other nations of 
the ancient world. The philosopher, who con- 
sidered the system of polytheism as a composi- 
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tion of human fraud and error, could disguise a 
smile of contempt under the mask of devotion, 
without apprchending that cither the mockery 
or the compliance would expose him to the re- 
sentment of any invisible, or, as he conceived 
them, imaginary powers. But the established re- 
ligions of Paganism were seen by the primitive 
Christians in a much more odious and formid- 
able light. It was the universal sentiment both 
of the church and of heretics, that the damons 
were the authors, the patrons, and the objects 
of idolatry.** Those rebellious spirits who had 
been degraded from the rank of angels, and cast 
down into the infernal pit, were still permitted 
to roam upon earth, to torment the bodies and 
to seduce the minds of sinful men. The daemons 
soon discovered and abused the natural pro- 
pensity of the human heart towards devotion, 
and, artfully withdrawing the adoration of man- 
kind from thcir Creator, they usurped the place 
and honours of the Supreme Deity. By the suc- 
cess of their malicious contrivances, they at once 
gratified their own vanity and revenge, and ob- 
tained the only comfort of which they were yet 
susceptible, the hope of involving the human 
species in the participation of their guilt and 
misery. It was confessed, or at least it was imag- 
ined, that they had distributed among them- 
selves the most important characters of poly- 
theism, one damon assuming the name and at- 
tributes of Jupiter, another of Asaculapius, a 
third of Venus, and a fourth perhaps of Apollo ;® 
and that, by the advantage of their long expe- 
rience and aérial nature, they were enabled to 
execute, with sufficient skill and digmty, the 
parts which they had undertaken. They lurked 
in the temples, instituted festivals and sacrifices, 
invented fables, pronounced oracles, and were 
frequently allowed to perform miracles. ‘The 
Christians, who, by the interposition of cvil spir- 
its, could so readily explain every prirternat- 
ural appearance, were disposed and even de- 
sirous to admit the most extravagant fictions of 
the Pagan mythology. But the belief of the 
Christian was accompanied with horror. ‘The 
most trifling mark ot respect to the national 
worship he considered as a direct homage yicld- 
ed to the dæmon, and as an act of rebellion 
against the majesty of God. 

In consequence of this opinion, it was the first 
but arduous duty of a Christian to preserve hime 
self pure and undefiled by the practice of idol- 
atry. The religion of the nations was not merely 
a speuulative doctrine professed in the schools 
or preached in the temples. The innumerable 
deities and rites of polythcism were closely ine 
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terwoven with every circumstance of business or 
pleasure, of public or of private life; and it 
seemed impossible to escape the observance of 
them, without, at the same time, renouncing 
the commerce of mankind, and all the offices 
and amusements of society. The important 
transactions of peace and war were prepared or 
concluded by solemn sacrifices, in which the 
magistrate, the senator, and the soldier were 
obliged to preside or to participate.“' The pub- 
lic spectacles were an essential part of the cheer- 
ful devotion of the Pagans, and the gods were 
supposed to accept, as the most grateful offer- 
ing, the games that the prince and people cele- 
brated in honour of their peculiar festivals.‘ 
The Christian, who with pious horror avoided 
the abomination of the circus or the theatre, 
found himself encompassed with infernal snares 
in every convivial entertainment, as often as his 
friends, invuking the hospitable deities, poured 
out libations to each other’s happiness.“* When 
the bride, struggling with well-affected reluc- 
tance, was forced in hymenzal pomp over the 
threshold of her new habitation,*4 or when the 
sad procession of the dead slowly moved towards 
the funcral pile,’ the Christian, on these inter- 
esting occasions, was compelled to desert the 
persons who were the dearest to him, rather 
than contract the guilt inherent to those impi- 
ous ceremonies. Every art and every trade that 
was in the least concerned in the framing or 
adorning of idols was polluted by the stain of 
idolatry ;** a severe sentence, since it devoted 
tocternal misery the far greater part of the com- 
munity which is emploved in the exercise of lib- 
eral or mechanic professions. If we cast our eves 
over the numerous remains of antiquity, we shall 
perceive that, besides the innmediate represen- 
tations of the gods and the holy instruments of 
their worship, the elegant forms and agreeable 
fictions consecrated by the imagination of the 
Grecks werc introduced as the richest ornaments 
of the houses, the dress, and the furniture of the 
Pagans." Even the arts of music and painting, 
of eloquence and poetry, flowed from the same 
impure origin. In the style of the fathers, Apollo 
and the Muses were the organs of the internal 
spirit; Homer and Virgil were the most emi- 
nent of his servants; and the beautiful mythol- 
ogy which pervades and animates the composi- 
tions of their genius is destined to celebrate the 
glory of the daemons. Even the common lan- 
guage of Greece and Rome abounded with fa- 
miliar but impious expressions, which the im- 
prudent Christian might too carelessly uttcr, or 
too patiently hear.“ 
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The dangerous temptations which on every 
side lurked in ambush to surprise the unguard- 
ed believer assailed him with redoubled vio- 
lence on the days of solemn festivals. So artfully 
were thcy framed and disposed throughout the 
year, that superstition always wore the appear- 
ance of pleasure, and often of virtue.“ Some of 
the most sacred festivals in the Roman ritual 
were destined to salute the new calends of Jan- 
uary with vows of public and private felicity; to 
indulge the pious remembrance of the dead and 
living; to ascertain the inviolable bounds of 
property; to hail, on the return of spring, the 
genial powers of fecundity; to perpetuate the 
two memorable eras of Rome, the foundation of 
the city, and that of the republic; and to restore, 
during the humane licence of the Saturnalia, 
the primitive equality of mankind. Some idea 
may be conceived of the abhorrence of the Chris- 
tians for such impious ceremonies, by the scru- 
pulous delicacy which they displayed on a much 
less alarming occasion. On days of general fes- 
tivity it was the custom of the ancients to adorn 
their dours with lamps and with branches of 
laurel, and to crown their heads with a garland 
of flowers. This innocent and elegant practice 
might perhaps have been tolerated as a mere 
civil institution. But it most unluckily happened 
that the doors were under the protection of the 
houschold gods, that the laurel was sacred to 
the lover of Daphne, and that garlands of flow- 
ers, though frequently worn as a symbol either 
of joy or mourning, had been dedicated in their 
first origin to the service of superstition. The 
trembling Christians, who were persuaded in 
this instance to comply with the fashion of their 
country and the commands of the magistrate, 
laboured under che most gloomy apprehensions, 
from the reproaches of their own conscience, 
the censures of the church, and the denuncia- 
tions of divine vengeance. °° 

Such was the anxious diligence which was re- 
quired to guard the chastity of the Gospel from 
the infectious breath of idolatry. The supersti- 
tious observances of public or private rites were 
carelessly practised, from education and habit, 
by the followers of the established religion. But 
as often as they occurred, they afforded the 
Christians an opportunity of declaring and con- 
firming their zealous opposition. By these fre- 
quent protestations their attachment to the faith 
was continually fortified; and in proportion to 
the increase of zeal, they combated with the 
more ardour and success in the holy war which 
they had undertaken against the empire of the 
dzmons. 


II. The writings of Cicero™ represent in the 
most lively colours the ignorance, the errors, 
and the uncertainty of the ancient philosophers 
with regard to the immortality of the soul. When 
they are desirous of arming their disciples against 
the fear of death, they inculcate, as an obvious 
though melancholy position, that the fatal stroke 
of our dissolution releases us from the calami- 
ties of life; and that those can no longer suffer 
who no longer exist. Yet there were a few sages 
of Greece and Rome who had conceived a more 
exalted, and, in some respects, a juster idea of 
human nature, though it must be confessed that, 
in the sublime inquiry, their reason had been 
often guided by their imagination, and that 
their imagination had been prompted by their 
vanity. When they viewed with complacency 
the extent of their own mental powers, when 
they exercised the various faculties of memory, 
of fancy, and of judgment, in the most profound 
speculations or the most important labours, and 
when they reflected on the desire of fame, which 
transported them into future ages, far beyond 
the bounds of death and of the grave, they were 
unwilling to confound themselves with the beasts 
of the field, or to suppose that a being, for whose 
dignity they entertained the most sincere ad- 
miration, could be limited to a spot of carth, 
and to a few years of duration. With this favour- 
able prepossession they summoned to their aid 
the science, or rather the language, of Meta- 
physics. They soon discovered that, as none of 
the properties of matter will apply to the oper- 
ations of the mind, the human soyl must conse- 
quently be a substance distinct from the body, 
pure, simple, and spiritual, incapable of disso- 
lution, and susceptible of a much higher degree 
of virtue and happiness after the release from its 
corporeal prison. From these specious and noble 
principles the philosophers who trod in the foot- 
steps of Plato deduced a very unjustifiable con- 
clusion, since they asserted, not only the future 
immortality, but the past eternity of the human 
soul, which they were too apt to consider as a 
portion of the infinite and self-existing spirit 
which pervades and sustains the universe.” A 
doctrine thus removed beyond the senses and 
the experience of mankind might serve to amuse 
the leisure of a philosophic mind; or, in the si- 
lence of solitude, it might sometimes impart a 
ray of comfort to desponding virtue; but the 
faint impression which had been reccived in the 
schools was soon obliterated by the commerce 
and business of active life. We are sufficiently 
acquainted with the eminent persons who flour- 
ished in the age of Cicero and of the first Cæ- 
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sars, with their actions, their characters, and 
their motives, to be assured that their conduct 
in this life was never regulated by any serious 
conviction of the rewards or punishments of a 
future state. At the bar and in the senate of 
Rome the ablest orators were not apprehensive 
of giving offence to their hearers by exposing 
that doctrine as an idle and extravagant opin- 
ion, which was rejected with contempt by every 
man of a liberal education and understanding.® 

Since therefore the most sublime efforts of 
philosophy can extend no farther than feebly 
to point out the desire, the hope, or, at most, 
the probability of a future state, there is noth- 
ing, except a divine revelation that can ascer- 
tain the existence and describe the condition of 
the invisible country which is destined to re- 
ceive the souls of men after their separation from 
the body. But we may perceive several defects 
inherent to the popular religions of Greece and 
Rome which rendered them very unequal to so 
arduous a task. 1. The general system of their 
mythology was unsupported by any solid proofs; 
and the wisest among the Pagans had already 
disclaimed its usurped authority. 2. The descrip- 
tion of the infernal regions had been abandoned 
to the fancy of painters and of poets, who preo- 
pled them with so many phantoms and mon- 
sters who dispensed their rewards and punish- 
ments with so little equity, that a solemn truth, 
the most congenial to the hunan heart, was op- 
pressed and disgraced by the absurd mixture of 
the wildest fictions.** 3. The doctrine of a future 
state was scarcely considered among the devout 
polytheists of Greece and Rome as a fundamen- 
tal article of faith. The providence of the gods, 
as it related to public communities rather than 
to private individuals, was principally displayed 
on the visible theatre of the present world. The 
petitions which were offered on the altars of Ju- 
piter or Apollo expressed the anxiety of their 
worshippers for temporal happiness, and their 
ignorance or indifference concerning a future 
life. The important truth of the immortality 
of the soul was inculcated with mote diligence 
as well as success in India, in Assyria, in Egypt, 
and in Gaul; and since we cannot attribute such 
a difference to the superior knowledge of the 
barbarians, we must ascribe it to the influence 
of an established priesthood, which employed 
the motives of virtue as the instrument of am- 
bition. 5$ 

We might naturally expect that a principle 
so essential to religion would have been revealed 
in the c.earest terms to the chosen people of Pal- 
estine, and that it might safely have been ine 
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trusted to the hereditary priesthood of Aaron. 
It is incumbent on us to adore the mysterious 
dispensations of Providence,’ when we discover 
that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
is omitted in the law of Moses; it is darkly insin- 
uated by the prophets; and during the long pe- 
riod which elapsed between the Egyptian and 
the Babylonian servitudes, the hopes as well as 
fears of the Jews appear to have been confined 
within the narrow compass of the present life. 5 
After Cyrus had permitted the exiled nation to 
return into the promised land, and after Ezra 
had restored the ancient records of their reli- 
gion, two celebrated sects, the Sadducees and the 
Pharisees, insensibly arose at Jerusalem.” The 
former, selected from the more opulent and dis- 
tinguished ranks of society, were strictly at- 
tached to the literal sense of the Mosaic law, 
and they piously rejected the inmortality of the 
soul as an opinion that received no countenance 
from the divine book, which they revered as the 
only rule of their faith. To the authority of 
Scripture the Phar? ra added that of tradition, 
and they accepted, under the name of traditions, 
several speculative tenets from the philosophy 
or religion of the eastern nations. The doctrines 
of fate or predestination, of angels and spirits, 
and of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, were in the number of these new articles 
of belief; and as the Pharisees, by the austerity 
of their manners, had drawn into their party 
the body of the Jewish people, the imunortality 
of the soul became the prevailing sentiment of 
the synagogue under the reign of the Asmo- 
nzan princes and pontitls. ‘The temper of the 
Jews was incapable of contenting itself with such 
a cold and languid assent as might satisfy the 
mind of a Polythcist; and as soon as they admit- 
ted the idea of a future state, they embraced it 
with the zeal which has always formed the char- 
acteristic of the nation. Their zeal, however, 
added nothing to its evidence, or even proba- 
bility; and it was still necessary that the doctrine 
of life and immortality, which had been dictated 
by nature, approved by reason, and reccived 
by superstition, should obtain the sanction of 
divine truth from the authority and example 
of Christ. 

When the promise of cternal happiness was 
proposed to mankind on condition of adopting 
the faith, and of observing the precepts, of the 
Gospel, it is no wonder that so advantageous an 
offer should have been accepted by great num- 
bers of every religion, of every rank, and of every 
province in the Roman empire. The ancient 
Christians were animated by a contempt for 
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their present existence, and by a just confidence 
of immortality, of which the doubtful and im- 
perfect faith of modern ages cannot give us any 
adequate notion. In the primitive church the in- 
fluence of truth was very powerfully strength- 
ened by an opinion which, however it may de- 
serve respect for its uscfulness and antiquity, has 
not been found agreeable to experience. It was 
universally believed that the end of the world, 
and the kingdum of heaven, werc at hand. The 
near approach of this wonderful event had been 
predicted by the apostles; the tradition of it was 
preserved by their earliest disciples, and those 
who understood in their literal sense the dis- 
courses of Christ himself were obliged to expect 
the second and glorious coming of the Son of 
Man in the clouds, before that generation was 
totally extinguished which had beheld his hum- 
ble condition upon earth, and which might still 
be witness of the calamities of the Jews under 
Vespasian or Hadrian. The revolution of seven- 
teen centuries has instructed us not to press too 
closely the mystcrious language of prophecy and 
revelation; but as long as, for wise purposes, this 
error was permitted to subsist in the church, it 
was productive of the most salutary effects on 
the faith and practice of Christians, who lived in 
the awful expectation of that moment when the 
globe itself, and all the various race of mankind, 
should tremble at the appearance of their di- 
vine Judge.® 

The ancient and popular doctrine of the Mil- 
lennium was intimately connected with the sec- 
ond cuining of Christ. As the works of the crea- 
tion had been finished in six days, their dura- 
tion in their present state, according to a tradi- 
tion which was attributed to the prophet Elijah, 
was fixed to six chousand years.* By the same 
analogy it was inferred that this long period of 
labour and contention, which was now almost 
elapsed,® would be succeeded by a joyful Sab- 
bath of a thousand years; and that Christ, with 
the triumphant band of the saints and the elect 
who had escaped death, or who had been mi- 
raculously revived, would reign upon earth tll 
the time appointed for the last and general res- 
urrection. So pleasing was this hope to the mind 
of ia lievers, that the New Jerusalem, the seat of 
this blissful kingdom, was quickly adorned with 
all the gayest colours of the imagination. A fe- 
licity consisting only of pure and spiritual pleas- 
ure would have appeared too refined for its in- 
habitants, who were still supposed to possess 
their human nature and senscs. A garden of 
Eden, with the aniusements of the pastoral life, 
was no longer suited to the advanced state of so- 
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ciety which prevailed under the Roman empire. 
A city was therefore erected of gold and precious 
stones, and a supernatural plenty of corn and 
wine was bestowed on the adjacent territory; in 
the free enjoyment of whose spontaneous pro- 
ductions the happy and benevolent people was 
never to be restrained by any jealous laws of ex- 
clusive property.” The assurance of such a Mil- 
lennium was carefully inculcated by a suc- 
cession of fathers from Justin Martyr® and 
Irenzeus, who conversed with the immediate dis- 
ciples of the apostles, down to Lactantius, who 
was preceptor to the son of Constantine. ® 
Though it might not be universally received, it 
appears to have been the reigning sentiment of 
the orthodox believers; and it seems so well 
adapted to the desires and apprehensions of 
mankind, that it must have contributed in a 
very considerable degree to the progress of the 
Christian faith. But when the edifice of the 
church was almost completed, the temporary 
support was laid aside. The doctrine of Christ’s 
reign upon earth was at first treated as a pro- 
found allegory, was considered by degrees as a 
doubtful and useless opinion, and was at length 
rejected as the absurd invention of heresy and 
fanaticism. A mysterious prophecy, which still 
forms a part of the sacred canon, but which 
was thought to favour the exploded sentiment, 
has very narrowly escaped the proscription of 
the church. 

Whilst the happiness and glory of a temporal 


reign were promised to the disciples of Christ, ° 


the most dreadful calamities were denounced 
against an unbelieving world. The edification of 
the new Jerusalem was to advance by equal 
steps with the destruction of the mystic Baby- 
lon; and as long as the emperors who reigned 
before Constantine persisted in the profession of 
idolatry, the epithet of Babylon was applied to 
the city and to the empire of Rome. A regular 
series was preparcd of all the moral and physical 
evils which can afflict a flourishing nation; in- 
testine discord, and the invasion of the fiercest 
barbarians from the unknown regions of the 
North; pestilence and famine, comets and eclip- 
ses, earthquakes and inundations.® All these 
were only so many preparatory and alarming 
signs of the great catastrophe of Rome, when 
the country of the Scipios and Czsars should be 
consumed by a flame from Heaven, and the city 
of the seven hills, with her palaces, her temples, 
and her triumphal arches, should be buried in a 
vast lake of fire and brimstone. It might, how- 
ever, afford some consolation to Roman vanity, 
that the period of their empire would be that of 
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the world itself; which, as it had once perished 
bythe element of water; was destined to expe- 
rience a second and a speedy destruction from 
the element of fire. In the opinion of a general 
conflagration the faith of the Christian very 
happily coincided with the tradition of the East, 
the philosophy of the Stoics, and the analogy of 
Nature; and even the country which, from re- 
ligious motives, had been chosen for the origin 
and principal scene of the conflagration, was the 
best adapted for that purpose by natural and 
physical causes—by its deep caverns, beds of 
sulphur, and numerous volcanoes, of which 
those of Aitna, of Vesuvius, and of Lipari ex- 
hibit a very imperfect representation. The calm- 
est and most intrepid sceptic could not refuse to 
acknowledge that the destruction of the present 
system of the world by fire was in itself extreme- 
ly probable. The Christian, who founded his 
belief much less on the fallacious arguments of 
reason than on the authority of tradition and 
the interpretation of Scripture, expected it with 
terror and confidence as a certain and ap- 
proaching event; and as his mind was perpet- 
ually filled with the solemn idea, he considered 
every disaster that happened to the empire as 
an infallible symptom of an expiring world.” 
The condemnation of the wisest and most vir- 
tuous of the Pagans, on account of their igno- 
rance or disbelief of the divine truth, seems to of- 
fend the reason and the humanity of the present 
age.’° But the primitive church, whose faith was 
of a much firmer consistence, delivered over, 
without hesitation, to eternal torture the far 
greater part of the human species. A charitable 
hope might perhaps be indulged in favour of 
Socrates, or some other sages of antiquity, who 
had consulted the light of reason before that of 
the Gospel had arisen.” But it was unanimously 
affirmed that those who, since the birth or the 
death of Christ, had obstinately persisted in the 
worship of the dxmons, neither deserved nor 
could expect a pardon from the irritated justice 
of the Deity. These rigid sentiments, which had 
been unknown to the ancient world, appear to 
have infused a spirit of bitterness into a system 
of love and harmony. The ties of: blood and 
friendship were frequently torn asunder by the 
difference of religious faith; and the Christians, 
who, in this world, found themselves oppressed 
by the power of the Pagans, were sometimes 
seduced by resentment and spiritual pride to 
delight in the prospect of their future triumph. 
“You are fond of spectacles,” exclaims the stern 
Tertullien, “expect the greatest of all spec- 
tacles, the last and eternal judgment of the uni- 
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verse. How shall I admire, how laugh, how re- 
joice, how exult, when I behold so many proud 
monarchs, and fancied gods, groaning in the 
lowest abyss of darkness; so many magistrates, 
who persecuted the name of the Lord, liquefy- 
ing in fiercer fires than they ever kindled against 
the Christians; so many sage philosophers blush- 
ing in red-hot flames with their deluded schol- 
ars; so many celebrated poets trembling before 
the tribunal, not of Minos, but of Christ; so 
many tragedians, more tuneful in the expression 
of their own sufferings; so many dancers—”’ 
But the huinanity of the reader will permit me 
to draw a veil over the rest of this infernal de- 
scription, which the zealous African pursues in 
a long variety of affected and unfeeling witti- 
cisms., 

Doubtless there were many among the prim- 
itive Christians of a temper more suitable to the 
meekness and charity of their profession. There 
were many who felt a sincere compassion for the 
danger of their friends and countrymen, and 
who exerted the most benevolent zeal to save 
them from the impending destruction. ‘The care- 
less Polytheist, assailed by new and unexpected 
terrors, against which neither his priests nor his 
philusophers could afford him any certain pro- 
tection, was very frequently terrified and sub- 
dued by the menace of eternal tortures. His 
fears might assist the progress of his faith and 
reason; and if he could once persuade himself 
to suspect that the Christian religion might pos- 
sibly be truc, it became an easy task to convince 
him that it was the safest and most prudent par- 
ty that he could possibly embrace. 

II. The supernatural gifts, which even in 
this life were ascribed to the Christians above 
the rest of mankind, must have conduced to 
their own comfort, and very frequently to the 
conviction of infidels. Besides the occasional 
prodigies, which might sometimes be effected 
by the immediate interposition of the Deity 
when he suspended the laws of Nature for the 
service of religion, the Christian church, from 
the time of the apostles and their first disciples,” 
has claimed an uninterrupted succession of mi- 
raculous powers, the gift of tongues, of vision, 
and of prophecy, the power of expelling dæ- 
mons, of healing the sick, and of raising the dead. 
The knowledge of forcign languages was fre- 
quently communicated to the contemporaries 
of Irenæus, though Irenæus himself was left to 
struggle with the difficulties of a barbarous dia- 
lect whilst he preached the Gospel to the natives 
of Gaul.” The divine inspiration, whether it 
was conveyed in the form of a waking or of a 
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sleeping vision, is described as a favour very 
liberally bestowed on all ranks of the faithful, 
on women as on elders, on boys as well as upon 
bishops. When their devout minds were suffi- 
ciently prepared by a course of prayer, of fast- 
ing, and of vigils, to receive the extraordinary 
impulse, they were transported out of their sen- 
ses, and delivered in ecstasy that was inspired, 
being mere organs of the Holy Spirit, just as a 
pipe or flute is of him who blows into it.75 We 
may add that the design of these visions was, for 
the most part, cither to disclose the future his- 
tory, or to guide the present administration, of 
the church. The expulsion of the demons from 
the bodies of those unhappy persons whom they 
had been permitted to torment was considered 
as a signal though ordinary triumph of religion, 
and is repeatedly alleged by the ancient apolo- 
gists as the most convincing evidence of the 
truth of Christianity. The awful ceremony was 
usually performed in a public manner, and in 
the presence of a great number of spectators; 
the patient was relieved by the power or skill of 
the exorcist, and the vanquished dæmon was 
heard to contess that he was one of the fabled 
gods of antiquity, who had impiously usurped 
the adoration of mankind.’ But the miraculous 
cure of diseases of the most inveterate or even 
preternatural kind can no longer occasion any 
surprise, when we recollect that in the days of 
Irenæus, about the end of the second century, 
the resurrection of the dead was very far frorn 
being estcemed an uncommon event; that the 
miracle was frequently performed on necessary 
occasions, by great fasting and the joint suppli- 
cation of the church of the place, and that the 
persons thus restored to their prayers had lived 
afterwards among them many years.” At such 
a period, when faith could boast of so many 
wonderful victories over death, it seems difficult 
to account for the scepticism of those philoso- 
phers who still rejected and derided the doctrine 
of the resurrection. A noble Grecian had rested 
on this important ground the whole contro- 
versy, and promised Theophilus, bishop of An- 
tioch, that, if he could be gratified with the 
sight of a single person who had been actually 
raised from the dead, he would immediately 
embrace the Christian religion. It is somewhat 
remarkable that the prelate of the first eastern 
church, however anxious for the conversion of 
his friend, thought proper to decline this fair 
and reasonable challenge.” 

The miracles of the primitive church, after 
obtaining the sanction of ages, have been lately 
attacked in a very free and ingenious inquiry;” 
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which, though it has met with the most favour- 
able reception from the public, appears to have 
excited a general scandal among the divines of 
our own as well as of the other Protestant 
churches of Europe.’ Our different sentiments 
on this subject will be much less influenced by 
any particular arguments than by our habits of 
study and reflection, and, above all, by the de- 
gree of the evidence which we have accustomed 
ourselves to require for the proof of a miracu- 
lous event. The duty of an historian does not 
call upon him to interpose his private judgment 
in this nice and important controversy; but he 
ought not to dissemble the difficulty of adopting 
such a theory as may reconcile the interest of 
religion with that of reason, of making a proper 
application of that theory, and of defining with 
precision the limits of that happy period, ex- 
empt from error and from deceit, to which we 
might be disposed to extend the gift of super- 
natural powers. From the first of the fathers to 
the last of the popes, a succession of bishops, of 
saints, of martyrs, and of miracles, is continued 
without interruption; and the progress of super- 
stition was so gradual and almost impercep- 
tible, that we know not in what particular link 
we should break the chain of tradition. Every 
age bears testimony to the wonderful events by 
which it was distinguished, and its testimony 
appears no less weighty and respectable than 
that of the preceding generation, till we are in- 
sensibly led on to accuse our own inconsistency 
if, in the eighth or in the twelfth century, we 
deny to the venerable Bede, or to the holy Ber- 
nard, the same degree of confidence which, in 
the second century, we had so liberally granted 
to Justin or to Irenzus."! If the truth of any of 
those miracles is appreciated by their apparent 
use and propriety, every age had unbelievers to 
convince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous na- 
tions to convert; and sufficient motives might 
always be produced to justify the interposition 
of Heaven. And yet, since every friend to reve- 
lation is persuaded of the reality, and every 
reasonable man is convinced of the cessation, of 
miraculous powers, it is evident that there must 
have been some penod in which they were either 
suddenly or gradually withdrawn from the 
Christian church. Whatever era is chosen for 
that purpose, the death of the apostles, the con- 
version of the Roman empire, or the extinction 
of the Arian heresy,” the insensibility of the 
Christians who lived at that time will equally 
afford a just matter of surprise. They still sup- 
ported their pretensions after they had lost their 
power. Credulity performed the office of faith; 
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fanaticism was permitted to assume the lan- 
guage of inspiration, and the effects of accident 
or contrivance were ascribed to supernatural 
causes. The recent experience of genuine mir- 
acles should have instructed the Christian world 
in the ways of Providence, and habituated their 
eye (if we may use a very inadequate expres- 
sion) to the style of the Divine artist. Should the 
most skilful painter of modern Italy presume to 
decorate his feeble imitations with the name of 
Raphael or of Correggio, the insolent fraud 
would be soon discovered and indignantly re- 
jected. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the 
miracles of the primitive church since the time 
of the apostles, this unresisting softness of tem- 
per, so conspicuous among the believers of the 
second and third centuries, proved of some acci- 
dental benefit to the cause of truth and religion. 
In modern times, a latent and even involuntary 
scepticism adheres to the most pious disposi- 
tions. Their admission of supernatural truths is 
much less an active consent than a cold and 
passive acquiescence. Accustomed long since to 
observe and to respect the invariable order of 
Nature, our reason, or at least our imagination, 
is not sufficiently prepared to sustain the visible 
action of the Deity. But in the first ages of 
Christianity the situation of mankind was ex- 
tremely different. ‘The most curious, or the most 
credulous, among the Pagans were often per- 
suaded to enter into a society which asserted an 
actual claim of miraculous powers. The primi- 
tive Christians perpetually trod on mystic 
ground, and their minds were exercised by the 
habits of believing the most extraordinary 
events. They felt, or they fancied, that on every 
side they were incessantly assaulted by dæ- 
mons, comforted by visions, instructed by 
prophecy, and surprisingly delivered from dan- 
ger, sickness, and from death itself, by the sup- 
plications of the church. The real or imaginary 
prodigies, of which they so frequently conceived 
themselves to be the objects, the instruments, or 
the spectators, very happily dispoged them to 
adopt with the same case, but with far greater 
justice, the authentic wonders of the evangelic 
history; and thus miracles that exceeded not 
the measure of their own experience inspired 
them with the most lively assurance of mysterics 
which were acknowledged to surpass the limits 
of their understanding. It is this decp impres- 
sion of supernatural truths which has been so 
much celebrated under the name of faith; a 
state of mind described as the surest pledge of 
the Divine favour and of future felicity, and 
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recommended as the first or perhaps the only 
merit of a Christian. According to the more 
rigid doctors, the moral virtues, which may be 
equally practised by infidels, are destitute of 
any value or efficacy in the work of our justi- 
fication. 

IV. But the primitive Christian demonstrated 
his faith by his virtues; and it was very justly 
supposed that the Divine persuasion, which en- 
lightened or subdued the understanding, must 
at the same time purify the heart and direct the 
actions of the believer. The first apologists of 
Christianity who justify the innocence of their 
brethren, and the writers of a later period who 
celebrate the sanctity of their ancestors, display, 
in the most lively colours, the reformation of 
manners which was introduced into the world 
by the preaching of the Gospel. As it is my in- 
tention to remark only such human causes as 
were permitted to second the influence of rev- 
elation, I shall slightly mention two motives 
which might naturally render the lives of the 
primitive Christians much purer and more aus- 
tere than those ut their Pagan contemporaries 
or their degenerate successors—repentance for 
their past sins, and the laudable desire of sup- 
porting the reputation of the society in which 
they were engaged. 

It is a very ancient reproach, suggested by 
the ignorance or the malice of infidelity. that 
the Christians allured into their party the most 
atrocious criminals, who, as soon as they were 
touched by a sense of remorse, were easily per- 
suaded to wash away, in the water of baptism, 
the guilt of their past conduct, for which the 
temples of the gods refused to grant them any 
expiation. But this reproach, when it is cleared 
from misrepresentation, contributes as much to 
the honour as it did to the increase of the 
church.” The friends of Christianity may ac- 
knowledge without a blush that many of the 
most eminent saints had been before their bap- 
tism the most abandoned sinners. ‘Those per- 
sons who in the world had followed, though in 
an imperfect manner, the dictates of benevo- 
lence and propriety, derived such a calm satis- 
faction from the opinion of their own rectitude 
as rendered them much less susceptible of the 
sudden cmotions of shame, of grief, and of ter- 
ror, which have given birth to so many wonder- 
ful conversions. After the example of their Di- 
vine Master, the missionaries of the Gospel dis- 
dained not the society of men, and especially of 
women, oppressed by the consciousness, and 
very often by the effects, of their vices. As they 
emerged from sin and superstition to the glori- 
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ous hope of immortality, they resolved to devote 
themselves to a life, not only of virtue, but of 
penitence. The desire of perfection became the 
ruling passion of their soul; and it is well known 
that, while reason embraces a cold mediocrity, 
our passions hurry us with rapid violence over 
the space which lics between the most opposite 
extremes, 

When the new converts had been enrolled in 
the number of the faithful, and were admitted 
to the sacraments of the church, they found 
themselves restrained from relapsing into their 
past disorders by another consideration of a less 
spiritual but of a very innocent and respectable 
nature. Any particular society that has depart- 
ed froin the great body of the nation, or the 
religion to which it belonged, immediately be- 
comes the object of universal as well as invidi- 
ous observation. In proportion to the smallness 
of its numbers, the character of the society may 
be affected bv the virtue and vices of the per- 
sons who compose it; and every member is en- 
gaged to watch with the most vigilant attention 
over his own behaviour, and over that of his 
brethren, since, as he must expect to incur a 
part of the common disgrace, he may hope to 
enjoy a share of the common reputation. When 
the Christians of Bithynia were brought before 
the tribunal of the younger Pliny, they assured 
the proconsul that, far from being engaged in 
any unlawful conspiracy, they were bound by a 
solemn obligation to abstain from the commis- 
sion of those crimes which disturb the private or 
public peace of society, from theft, robberv, 
adultery, perjurv, and fraud.*4 Near a century 
afterwards, Tertullian with an honest pride 
could boast that very few Christians had suf- 
fered by the hand of the executioner, except on 
account of their religion.*® Their serious and 
sequestered life, averse to the gay luxury of the 
age, inured them to chastity, temperance. econ- 
omy, and all the sober and domestic virtues. As 
the greater number were of some trade or pro- 
fession, it was incumbent on them, by the strict- 
est integrity and the fairest dealing, to remove 
the suspicions which the profane are too apt to 
conceive against the appearances of sanctity. 
The contempt of the world exercised them in 
the habits of humility, meekness, and patience. 
The more they were persecuted, the more close- 
ly they adhered to each other. Their mutual 
charity and unsuspecting confidence has been 
remarked by infidels, and was too often abused 
by perfidious friends.*® 

It is a very honourable circumstance for the 
morals of the primitive Christians, that even 
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their faults, or rather errors, were derived from 
an exeess-of virtue. The bishops and doctors of 
the church, whose evidence attests, and whose 
authority might influence, the professions, the 
principles, and even the practice of their con- 
temporaries, had studied the Scriptures with 
less skill than devotion; and they often received 
in the most literal sense those rigid precepts of 
Christ and the apostles to which the prudence 
of succecding commentators has applied a 
looser and more figurative mode of interpreta- 
tion. Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the 
Gospel above the wisdom of philosophy, the 
zealous fathers have carried the duties of self- 
mortification, of purity, and of patience, to a 
height which it is scarcely possible to attain, 
and much less to preserve, in our present state 
of weakness and corruption. A doctrine so ex- 
traordinary and so sublime must inevitably 
command the veneration of the people; but it 
was ill calculated to obtain the suffrage of those 
worldly philosophers who, in the conduct of 
this transitory life, consult only the feelings of 
nature and the interest of society.>? 

There are two very natural propensities 
which we may distinguish in the most virtuous 
and liberal dispositions, the love of pleasure and 
the love of action. If the former is refined by art 
and learning, improved by the charms of social 
intercourse, and corrected by a just regard to 
economy, to health, and to reputation, it 1s pro- 
ductive ot the greatest part of the happiness of 
private life. The love of action is a principle of 
a much stronger and more doubtful nature. It 
often leads to anger, to ambition, and to re- 
venge; but when it is guided by the sense of pro- 
priety and benevolence, it becomes the parent 
of every virtue, and, if those virtues are accom- 
panied with equal abilities, a family, a state, or 
an empire may be indebted for thcir safety and 
prosperity to the undaunted courage of a single 
man. To the love of pleasure we may therefore 
ascribe most of the agreeable, to the love of ac- 
tion we may attribute most of the useful and re- 
spectable, qualifications. The character in which 
both the one and the other should be united 
and harmonised would seem to constitute the 
most perfect idea of human nature. The insensi- 
ble and inactive disposition, which should be 
supposed alike destitute of both, would be re- 
jected, by the common consent of mankind, as 
utterly incapable of procuring any happiness to 
the individual, or any public benefit to the 
world. But it was not in this world that the primi- 
tive Christians were desirous of making them- 
selves either agreeable or useful. 
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The acquisition of knowledge, the exercise of 
our reason or fancy, and the cheerful flow of 
unguarded conversation, may employ the lei- 
sure of a liberal mind. Such amusements, how- 
ever, were rejected with abhorrence, or ad- 
mitted with the utmost caution, by the severity 
of the fathers, who despised all knowledge that 
was not uscful to salvation, and who considered 
all levity of discourse as a criminal abuse of the 
gift of speech. In our present state of existence 
the body is so inseparably connected with the 
soul, that it seems to be our interest to taste, 
with innocence and moderation, the enjoy- 
ments of which that faithful companion is sus- 
ceptible. Very different was the reasoning of 
our devout predecessors; vainly aspiring to imi- 
tate the perfection of angels, they disdained, or 
they affected to disdain, every earthly and cor- 
poreal delight."® Some of our senses indeed are 
necessary for our preservation, others for our 
subsistence, and others again for our informa- 
tion; and thus far it was impossible to reject the 
use of them. The first sensation of pleasure was 
marked as the first moment of their abuse. The 
unfeeling candidate for heaven was instructed, 
not unly to resist the grosser allurements of the 
taste or smell, but even to shut his ears against 
the profane harmony of sounds, and to view 
with indifference the most finished productions 
of human art. Gay apparel, magnificent houses, 
and elegant furniture were supposed to unite 
the double guilt of pride and ot sensuality: a 
simple and mortified appearance was more suit- 
able to the Christian who was certain of his sins 
and doubtful of his salvation. In their censures 
of luxury the fathers are extremely minute and 
circumstantial ;** and among the various articles 
which excite their pious indignation, we may 
enumerate false hair, garments of any colour 
except white, instruments of music, vases of 
gold or silver, downy pillows (as Jacob reposed 
his head on a stone), white bread, forcign wines, 
public salutations, the use of warm baths, and 
the practice of shaving the beard, which, ac- 
cording to the expression of ‘Tertullian, is a lie 
against our own faces, and an impious attempt 
to improve the works of the Creator.” When 
Christianity was introduced among the rich 
and the polite, the observation of these singular 
laws was left, as it would be at present, to the 
few who were ambitious of superior sanctity. 
But it is always easy, as well as agreeable, for the 
inferior ranks of mankind to claim a merit from 
the cortempt of that pomp and pleasure which 
fortunc has placed beyond their reach. The vir- 
tue of the primitive Christians, like that of the 
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first Romans, was very frequently guarded by 
poverty and ignorance. 

The chaste severity of the fathers in whatever 
related to the commerce of the two sexes flowed 
from the same principle—their abhorrence of 
every enjoyment which might gratify the sensu- 
al and degrade the spiritual nature of man. It 
was their favourite opinion, that if Adam had 
preserved his obedience to the Creator, he 
would have lived for ever in a state of virgin 
purity, and that some harmlcss mode of vegeta- 
tion might have peopled paradise with a race of 
innocent and immortal beings.”! The use of mar- 
riage was permitted only to his fallen posterity, 
as a necessary expedient to continuc the human 
species, and as a restraint, however imperfect, 
on the natural licentiousness of desire. The hes- 
itation of the orthodox casuists on this interest- 
ing subject betrays the perplexity of men unwill- 
ing to approve an institution which they were 
compelled to tolerate.” ‘The enumeration of the 
very whimsical laws which they most circum- 
stantially imposed on the marriage-bed would 
force a smile from the voung and a blush from 
the fair. It was their unanimous sentiment that 
a first marriage was adequate to all the pur- 
poses of nature and of socicty. ‘The sensual con- 
nection was refined into a resemblance of the 
mystic union of Christ with his church, and was 
pronounced to be indissoluble either by divorce 
or by death. The practice of second nuptials 
was branded with the name of a legal adultery; 
and the persons who were guilty of so scandalous 
an offence against Christian purity were soon 
excluded from the honours, and even from the 
arms, of the church.”? Since desire was imputed 
as a crime, and marriage was tolerated as a de- 
fect, it was consistent with the same principles 
to consider a state of celibacy as the nearest ap- 
proach to the Divine perfection. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that ancient Rome could sup- 
port the institution of six vestals ;"* but the primi- 
tive church was filled with a great number of 
persons of cither sex who had devoted them- 
selves to the profession of perpetual chastity.*® 
A few of these, among whom we may reckon the 
learned Origen, judged it the most prudent to 
disarin the tempter.” Some were insensible and 
some were invincible against the assaults of the 
fiesh. Disdaining an ignominious flight, the vir- 
gins of the warm climate of Africa encountered 
the enemy in the closest engagement; they per- 
mitted priests and deacons to share their bed, 
and gloried amidst the flames in their unsullied 
purity. But insulted Nature sometimes vindi- 
cated her rights, and this new species of martyr- 
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dom served only to introduce a new scandal in- 
to the church.*” Among the Christian ascetics, 
however (a name which they soon acquired 
from their painful exercise), many, as they were 
less presumptuous, were probably more success- 
ful. The loss of sensual pleasure was supplied 
and compensated by spiritual pride. Even the 
multitude of Pagans were inclined to estimate 
the merit of the sacrifice by its apparent diffi- 
culty; and it was in the praise of these chaste 
spouses of Christ that the fathers have poured 
forth the troubled stream of their eloquence.** 
Such are the early traces of monastic principles 
and institutions, which, in a subsequent age, 
have counterbalanced all the temporal advan- 
tages of Christianity.” 

The Christians were not less adverse to the 
business than to the pleasures of this world. The 
defence of our persons and property they knew 
not how to reconcile with the patient doctrine 
which enjoined an unlimited forgiveness of past 
injuries, and commanded them to invite the 
repetition of fresh insults. Their simplicity was 
offended bv the use of oaths, by the pomp of 
magistracy, and by the active contention of pub- 
lic life; nor could their humanc ignorance be 
convinced that it was lawful on anv occasion to 
shed the blood of our fellow-creatures, either by 
the sword of justice or by that of war, even 
though their criminal or hostile attempts should 
threaten the peace and safety of the whole com- 
munity.!¢4 It was acknowledged that, under a 
less perfect law, the powers of the Jewish con- 
stitution had been exercised, with the approba- 
tion of Heaven, by inspired prophets and by 
anointed kings. The Christians felt and confess- 
ed that such institutions might be necessary for 
the present system of the world, and they cheer- 
fully submitted to the authority of their Pagan 
governors. But while they inculcated the max- 
ims of passive obedience, they refused to take 
any active part in the civil administration or the 
military defence of the empire. Some indul- 
gence might perhaps be allowed to those per- 
sons who, before their conversion, were already 
engaged in such violent and sanguinary occu- 
pations ;'“' but it was impossible that the Chris- 
tia s, without renouncing a more sacred duty, 
could assume the character of soldicrs, of mag- 
istrates, or of princes.'™ This indolent, or even 
criminal disregard to the public welfare, ex- 
posed them to the contempt and reproaches of 
the Pagans, who very frequently asked, what 
must be the fate of the empire, attacked on 
evcry side by the barbarians, if all mankind 
should adopt the pusillanimous sentiments of 
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the new sect?!” To this insulting question the 
Christian apologists returned obscure and am- 
biguous answers, as they were unwilling to re- 
veal the secret cause of their security; the ex- 
pectation that, before the conversion of man- 
kind was accomplished, war, government, the 
Roman empire, and the world itself, would be 
no more. It may be observed that, in this in- 
stance likewise, the situation of the first Chris- 
tians coincided very happily with their religious 
scruples, and that their aversion to an active 
life contributed rather to excuse them from the 
service than to exclude them from the honours 
of the state and army. 

V. But the human character, however it may 
be exalted or depressed by a temporary enthu- 
siasm, will return by degrees to its proper and 
natural level, and will resume those passions 
that seem the most adapted to its present con- 
dition. The primitive Christians were dead to 
the business and pleasures of the world; but 
their love of action, which could never be en- 
tirely extinguished, soon revived, and found a 
new occupation in the government of the church. 
A separate societv, which attacked the estab- 
lished religion of the empire, was obliged to 
adopt some form of internal policy, and to ap- 
point a sufficient number of ministers, intrusted 
not only with the spiritual functions, but even 
with the temporal direction of the Christian 
commonwealth. The safety of the society, its 
honour, its aggrandisement, were productive, 
even in the most pious minds, of a spirit of pa- 
triotism, such as the first of the Romans had felt 
for the republic, and sometimes of a similar in- 
difference in the use of whatever means might 
probably conduce to so desirable an end. The 
ambition of raising themselves or their friends 
to the honours and officcs of the church was 
disguised by the laudable intention of devot- 
ing to the public benefit the power and consid- 
eration which, for that purpose only, it became 
their duty to solicit. In the exercise of their func- 
tions they were frequently called upon to detect 
the errors of heresy or the arts of faction, to 
oppose the designs of perfidious brethren, to 
stigmatise their characters with deserved in- 
famy, and to expel them from thc bosom of a 
society whose peace and happiness they had 
attempted to disturb. The ccclesiastical gover- 
nors of the Christians were taught to unite the 
wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the 
dove; but as the former was refined, so the latter 
was insensibly corrupted, by the habits of gov- 
ernment. In the church as well as in the world, 
the persons who were placed in any public sta- 
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tion rendered themselves considerable by their 
eloquence and firmness, by their knowledge of 
mankind, and by their dexterity in business; 
and whilc they concealed from others, and per- 
haps from themselves, the secret motives of their 
conduct, they too frequently relapsed into all the 
turbulent passions of active life, which were tinc- 
tured with an additional degree of bitterness 
and obstinacy from the infusion of spiritual zeal. 

The government of the church has often been 
the subject, as well as the prize, uf religious con- 
tention. The hostile disputants of Rome, of 
Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have alike 
struggled to reduce the primitive and apostolic 
model!®! to the respective standards of their own 
policy. The few who have pursued this inquiry 
with more candour and impartiality are of opin- 
ion!” that the apostles declined the office of 
legislation, and rather chose to endure some par- 
tial scandals and divisions, than to exclude the 
Christians of a future age from the liberty of 
varving their forms of ecclesiastical government 
according to the changes of times and circum- 
stances. The scheme of pohcy which, under their 
approbation, was adopted for the use of the first 
century, may be discovered from the practice of 
Jerusalem, of Ephesus, or of Corinth. The soci- 
eties which were instituted in the cities of the 
Roman empire were united only by the ties of 
faith and charity. Independence and equality 
formed the basis of their internal constitution, 
The want of discipline and human learning was 
supplied by the occasional assistance of the 
prophets" who were called to that function 
without distinction of age, of sex, or of natural 
abilities, and who, as often as they felt the 
divine impulse, poured forth the eflusions of the 
Spirit in the assembly of the faithful. But these 
extraordinary gifts were frequently abused or 
misapplied by the prophetic teachers. ‘They dis- 
played them at an improper season, presumptu- 
ously disturbed the service of the assembly, and 
by their pride or mistaken zeal they introduced, 
particularly into the apostolic church of Cor- 
inth, a long and melancholy train of disorders.!%? 
As the institution of prophets became useless, 
and even pernicious, their powers were with- 
drawn, and their office abolished. 

The public functions of religion were solcly 
intrusted to the established ministers of the 
church, the bishops and the preshyters; two ap- 
pellations which, in their first origin, appear 
to have distinguished the same office and the 
same ovder of persons. The name of Presbyter 
was expressive of their age, or rather of their 
gravity and wisdom. The title of Bishop denoted 
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their inspection over the faith and manners of 
the Christians who were committed to their pas- 
toral care. In proportion to the respective num- 
bers of the faithful, a larger or smaller number 
of these episcopal presbyters guided each infant 
congregation with equal authority and with 
united counsels.!% 

But the most perfect equality of freedom re- 
quires the directing hand of a superior magis- 
trate: and the order of public deliberations soon 
introduces the office of a president, invested at 
least with the authority of collecting the senti- 
ments, and of executing the resolutions, of the 
assembly. A regard for the public tranquillity, 
which would so frequently have been interrupt- 
ed by annual or by occasional elections, induced 
the primitive Christians to constitute an honour- 
able and perpetual magistracy, and to choose 
one of the wisest and most holy among their 
presbyters to execute, during his life, the duties 
of their ecclesiastical governor. It was under 
these circumstances that the lofty title of Bishop 
began to raise its ii aneve the humble appella- 
tion of Presbyter; and while the latter remained 
the most natural distinction for the members of 
every Christian senate, the former was appro- 
priated to the dignity of its new president.) 
The advantages of this espiscopal form of gov- 
ernment, which appears to have been intro- 
duced before the end of the first century,!!® were 
so obvious, and so important for the future 
greatness, as well as the present peace, of Chris- 
tianity, that it was adopted without delay by all 
the societies which were already scattered over 
the empire, had acquired in a very early period 
the sanction of antiquity,"" and is still revered 
by the most powerful churches, both of the East 
and of the West, as a primitive and even as a 
divine establishment." It is needless to observe 
that the pious and humble presbyters who were 
first dignified with the episcopal title could not 
posscss, and would probably have rejected, the 
power and pomp which now encircles the tiara 
of the Roman pontiff, or the mitre of a German 
prelate. But we may define in a few words the 
narrow limits of their original jurisdiction, 
which was chiefly of a spiritual, though in some 
instances of a temporal nature.” It consisted in 
the administration of the sacraments and disci- 
pline of the church, the superintendency of re- 
ligious ceremonies, which imperceptibly in- 
creased in number and variety, the consecra- 
tion of ecclesiastical ministers, to whom the 
bishop assigned their respective functions, the 
management of the public fund, and the deter- 
mination of all such differences as the faithful 
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were unwilling to expose before the tribunal of 
an idolatrous judge. These powers, during a 
short period, were exercised according to the 
advice of the presbyteral college, and with the 
consent and approbation of the assembly of 
Christians, The primitive bishops were consid- 
ered only as the first of their equals, and the 
honourable servants of a free people. Whenever 
the episcopal chair became vacant by death, a 
new president was chosen among the presbyters 
by the suffrage of the whole congregation, every 
member of which supposed himself invested 
with a sacred and sacerdotal character.''4 

Such was the mild and equal constitution by 
which the Christians were governed more than 
an hundred years after the death of the apostles. 
Every society formed within itself a separate 
and independent republic; and although the 
most distant of these little states maintained a 
mutual as well as friendly intercourse of letters 
and deputations, the Christian world was not 
yet connected by any supreme authority or leg- 
islative assembly. As the numbers of the faithful 
were gradually multiplied, they discovered the 
advantages that might result from a closer union 
of their interest and designs. Towards the end 
of the second century, the churches of Greece 
and .Asia adopted the useful institutions of pro- 
vincial synods, and they may justly be supposed 
to have borrowed the model of a representative 
council from the celebrated examples of their 
own country, the Amphictyons, the Achzwan 
league, or the assemblies of the Ionian cities. It 
was soon established as a custom and as a law, 
that the bishops of the independent churches 
should meet in the capital of the province at the 
stated periods of spring and autumn. Their de- 
liberations were assisted by the advice of a few 
distinguished presbyters, and inoderated by the 
presence of a listening multitude."> Their de- 
crees, which were styled Canons, regulated 
every important controversy of faith and disci- 
pline ; and it was natural to believe that a liberal 
effusion of the Holy Spirit would be poured on 
the united assembly of the delegates of the 
Christian people. The institution of synods was 
so tll suited to private ambition and to public 
interest, that in the space of a few years it was 
received throughout the whole empire. A reg- 
ular correspondence was established between 
the provincial councils, which mutually com- 
municated and approved their respective pro- 
ceedings; and the catholic church soon as- 
suined the form, and acquired the strength, of a 
great foederative republic." 

As the legislative authority of the particular 
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churches was insensibly superseded by the use 
of councils, the bishops obtained by their alli- 
ance a much larger share of executive and arbi- 
trary power; and as soon as they were connected 
by a sense of their common interest, they were 
enabled to attack, with united vigour, the orig- 
inal rights of their clergy and people. The prel- 
ates of the third century imperceptibly changed 
the language of exhortation into that of com- 
mand, scattered the seeds of future usurpations, 
and supplied, by scripture allegories and de- 
clamatory rhetoric, their deficiency of force and 
of reason. They exalted the unity and power of 
the church, as it was represented in the EPIsco- 
PAL OFFICE, of which every bishop enjoyed an 
equal and undivided portion.’ Princes and 
magistrates, it was often repeated, might boast 
an earthly claim to a transitory dominion: it 
was the episcopal authority alone which was 
derived from the Deity, and extended itself over 
this and over another world. The bishops were 
the vicegerents of Christ, the successors of the 
apostles, and the mystic substitutes of the high 
priest of the Mosaic law. Their exclusive privi- 
lege of conferring the sacerdotal character in- 
vaded the freedom both of clerical and of pop- 
ular elections: and if, in the administration of 
the church, they still consulted the judgment of 
the presbyters or the inclination of the people, 
they most carefully inculcated the merit of such 
a voluntary condescension. The bishops ac- 
knowledged the supreme authority which re-. 
sided in the assembly of their brethren; but in 
the government of his peculiar diocese each of 
them exacted from his flock the same implicit 
obedience as if that favourite metaphor had 
been literally just, and as if the shepherd had 
been of a more exalted nature than that of his 
sheep.''§ This obedience, however, was not im- 
posed without some efforts on the one side, and 
some resistance on the other. The democratical 
part of the constitution was, in many places, 
very warmly supported by the zealous or inter- 
ested opposition of the inferior clergy. But their 
patriotism received the ignominious epithets of 
faction and schism, and the episcopal cause was 
indebted for its rapid progress to the labours of 
many active prelates, who like Cyprian of Car- 
thage, could reconcile the arts of the most am- 
bitious statesman with the Christian virtues 
which seem adapted to the character of a saint 
and martyr.!® 

The same causes which at first had destroyed 
the equality of the presbyters introduced among 
the bishops a pre-eminence of rank, and from 
thence a superiority of jurisdiction. As often as 
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in the spring and autumn they met in provincial 
synod, the difference of personal merit and rep- 
utation was very sensibly felt among the mem- 
bers of the assembly, and the multitude was 
governed by the wisdom and eloquence of the 
few. But the order of public proceedings re- 
quired a more regular and less invidious dis- 
tinction; the office of perpetual presidents in the 
councils of each province was conferred on the 
bishops of the principal city; and these aspiring 
prelates, who soon acquired the lofty titles of 
Metropolitans and Primates, secretly prepared 
themselves to usurp over their episcopal breth- 
ren the same authority which the bishops had 
so lately assumed above the college of presby- 
ters."2° Nor was it long before an emulation of 
pre-eminence and power prevailed among the 
Metropolitans themselves, each of them affect- 
ing to display, in the most pompous terms, the 
temporal honours and advantages of the city 
over which he presided; the numbers and opu- 
lence of the Christians who were subject to their 
pastoral care; the saints and martyrs who had 
arisen among them; and the purity with which 
they preserved the tradition of the faith as it had 
been transmitted through a series of orthodox 
bishops from the apostle or the apostolic disciple 
to whom the foundation of their church was 
ascribed.'2! From every cause, cither of a civil 
or of an ecclesiastical nature, it wagseasy to fore- 
see that Rome must enjoy the respect, and would 
soon claim the obedience, of the provinces. The 
society of the faithful bore a just proportion to 
the capital of the empire; and the Roman 
church was the greatest, the most numerous, 
and, in regard to the West, the most ancicnt of 
all the Christian establishments, many of which 
had received their religion from the pious la- 
bours of her missionaries. Instead of one apostolic 
founder, the utmost boast of Antioch, of Ephe- 
sus, or of Corinth, the banks of the Tiber were 
supposed to have been honoured with the 
preaching and martyrdom of the two most 
eminent among the apostles;!?? and the bishops 
of Rome very prudently claimed the inheritance 
of whatsoever prerogatives were attributed ci- 
ther to the person or to the office of St. Peter.’43 
The bishops of Italy and of the provinces were 
disposed to allow them a primacy of order and 
association (such was their very accurate ex- 
pression) in the Christian aristocracy."*4 But the 
power of a monarch was rejected with abhor- 
rence, and the aspiring genius of Rome expe- 
rienced from the nations of Asia and Africa a 
more vigorous resistance to her spiritual than 
she had formerly done to her temporal dominion. 
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The patriotic Cyprian, who ruled with the most 
absolute sway the church of Carthage and the 
provincial synods, opposed with resolution and 
success the ambition of the Roman pontiff, art- 
fully connected his own cause with that of the 
eastern bishops, and, like Hannibal, sought out 
new allies in the heart of Asia.’5 If this Punic 
war was carried on without any effusion of 
blood, it was owing much less to the modera- 
tion than tothe weakness of the contending prel- 
ates. Invectives and excommunications were 
their only weapons; and these, during the prog- 
ress of the whole controversy, they hurled 
against each other with equal fury and devo- 
tion. The hard necessity of censuring either a 
pope or a saint and martyr distresses the modern 
Catholics whenever they are obliged to relate 
the particulars of a dispute in which the cham- 
pions of religion indulged such passions as seem 
much more adapted to the senate or to the 
camp."8 

The progress of the ecclesiastical authority 
gave birth to the memorable distinction of the 
laity and of the clergy, which had been un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans.’ The for- 
mer of these appellations comprehended the 
body of the Christian people; the latter, accord- 
ing to the signification of the word, was appro- 
priated to the chosen portion that had been set 
apart for the service of religion; a celebrated 
order of men which has furnished the most im- 
portant, though not always the most edifying, 
subjects for modern history. Their mutual hos- 
tilities sometimes disturbed the peace of the in- 
fant church, but their zeal and activity were 
united in the common cause, and the love of 
power, which (under the most artful disguises) 
could insinuate itself into the breasts of bishops 
and martyrs, animated them to increase the 
number of their subjects, and to enlarge the 
limits of the Christian empire. They were desti- 
tute of any temporal force, and they were for a 
long time discouraged and oppressed, rather 
than assisted, by the civil magistrate; but they 
had acquired, and they employed within their 
own society, the two most efficacious instru- 
ments of government, rewards and punish- 
ments; the former derived from the pious liber- 
ality, the latter from the devout apprehensions, 
of the faithful. 

1. The community of goods, which had so 
agreeably amused the imagination of Plato,’ 
and which subsisted in some degree among the 
austere sect of the Essenians,' was adopted for 
ashort time inthe primitive church. The fervour 
of the first proselytes prompted them to sell 
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those worldly possessions which they despised, 
to lay the price of them at the feet of the apostles, 
and to content themselves with receiving an 
equal share out of the general distribution.'#° 
The progress of the Christian religion relaxed, 
and gradually abolished, this gencrous institu- 
tion, which, in hands less pure than those of the 
apostles, would too soon have been corrupted 
and abused by the returning selfishness of hu- 
man nature; and the converts who embraced 
the new religion were permitted to retain the 
possession of their patrimony, to receive legacies 
and inheritances, and to increase their separate 
property by all the lawful means of trade and 
industry. Instead of an absolute sacrifice, a mod- 
erate proportion was accepted by the ministers 
of the Gospel; and in their weekly or monthly 
assemblies every believer, according to the exi- 
gency of the occasion, and the measure of his 
wealth and piety, presented his voluntary offer- 
ing for the use of the common fund.'™ Nothing, 
however inconsiderable., was refused; but it was 
diligently inculcated that, in the article of tithes, 
the Mosaic law was still of divine obligation; 
and that, since the Jews, under a less perfect 
discipline, had been commanded to pay a tenth 
part of all that they possessed, it would become 
the disciples of Christ to distinguish themselves 
by a superior degree of liberality!” and to ac- 
quire some merit by resigning a superthious 
treasure, which must sosoon be annihilated with 
the world itself.435 It is almost unnecessary to 
observe that the revenue of each particular 
church, which was uf so uncertain and fluctuat- 
ing a nature, must have varied with the poverty 
or the opulence of the faithful, as they were dis- 
persed in obscure villages, or collected in the 
great cities of the empire. In the time of the em- 
peror Decius it was the opinion of the magis- 
trates that the Christians of Rome were pos- 
sessed of very considerable wealth, that vessels 
of gold and silver were used in their religious 
worship, and that many among their proscly tes 
had sold their lands and houses to increase the 
public riches of the sect, at the expense, indeed, 
of their unfortunate children, who found them- 
sel “s beggars because their parents had been 
saints.'54 We should listen with distrust to the 
suspicions of strangers and enemies; on this oc- 
casion, however, they receive a very specious 
and probable colour from the two following 
circumstances, the only ones that have reached 
our knowledge which define any precise sums 
or convey any distinct idea. Almost at the same 
period the bishop of Carthage, from a society 
less opulent than that of Rome, collected an 
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hundred thousand sesterces (above eight hun- 
dred and fifty pounds sterling), on a sudden call 
of charity to redeem the brethren of Numidia, 
who had been carried away captives by the bar- 
barians of the desert.!** About an hundred years 
before the reign of Decius the Roman church 
had received, in a single donation, the sum of 
two hundred thousand sesterces from a stranger 
of Pontus, who proposed to fix his residence in 
the capital! These oblations, for the most 
part, were made in money; nor was the society 
of Christians either desirous or capable of ac- 
quiring, to any considerable degree, the incum- 
brance of landed property. It had been pro- 
vided by several laws, which were enacted with 
the same design as our statutes of mortinain, 
that no real estates should be given or bequeath- 
ed to any corporate body without either a 
special privilege or a particular dispensation 
from the emperor or from the senate;!*’ who 
were seldom disposed to grant them in favour 
of a sect, at first the object of their contempt, 
and at last of their fears and jealousy. A trans- 
action, however, is related under the reign of 
Alexander Severus, which discovers that the 
restraint was sometimes eluded or suspended, 
and that the Christians were permitted to claim 
and to possess lands within the limits of Rome 
itself.125 The progress of Christianity, and the 
civil confusion of the empire, contributed to re- 
lax the severity of the laws; and, before the 
close of the third century, many considerable 


estates were bestowed on the opulent churches “ 


of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexan- 
dria, and the other great cities of Italy and the 
provinces. 

The bishop was the natural steward of the 
church; the public stock was intrusted to his 
care without account or control; the presbyters 
were confined to their spiritual functions, and 
the more dependent order of deacons was solely 
employed in the management and distribution 
of the ecclesiastical revenue.'® If we may give 
credit to the vehement declamations of Cyp- 
rian, there were too many among his African 
brethren who, in the execution of their charge, 
violated every precept, not only of evangelic 
perfection, but even of moral virtue. By some of 
these unfaithful stewards the riches of the 
church were lavished in sensual pleasures; by 
others they were perverted to the purposes of 
private gain, of fraudulent purchases, and of 
rapacious usury.'*" But as long as the contribu- 
tions of the Christian peuple were free and un- 
constrained, the abuse of their confidence could 
not be very frequent, and the general uses to 
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which their liberality was applied reflected hon- 
our on the religious society. A decent portion 
was reserved for the maintenance of the bishop 
and his clergy; a sufficient sum was allotted for 
the expenses of the public worship, of which the 
feasts of love, the agape, as they were called, 
constituted a very pleasing part. The whole re- 
mainder was the sacred patrimony of the poor. 
According to the discretion of the bishop, it was 
distributed to support widows and orphans, the 
lame, the sick, and the aged of the community; 
to comfort strangers and pilgrims, and to allevi- 
ate the misfortunes of prisoners and captives, 
more especially when their sufferings had been 
occasioned by their firm attachment to the 
cause of religion.’ A gencrous intercourse of 
charity united the most distant provinces, and 
the smaller congregations were cheerfully assist- 
ed by the alms of their more opulent brethren.'® 
Such an institution, which paid less regard to 
the merit than to the distress of the object, very 
materially conduced to the progress of Chris- 
tianity. The pagans, who were actuated by a 
sense of humanity, while they derided the doc- 
trines, acknowledged the benevolence, of the 
new sect.'4! The prospect of immediate rehef 
and of future protection allured into its hospit- 
able bosom many of those unhappy persons 
whom the neglect of the world would have aban- 
doned to the miseries of want, of sickness, and 
of old age. ‘There is some reason likewise to be- 
lieve that great numbers of infants who, accord- 
ing to the inhuman practice of the times, had 
been exposed by their parents, were frequently 
rescucd from death, baptised, educated, and 
maintained by the piety of the Christians, and 
at the expense of the public treasure.!** 

II. Itis the undoubted right of every society 
to exclude from its communion and benefits 
such among its members as reject or violate 
those regulations which have been established 
by general consent. In the exercise of this power 
the censures of the Christian church were chietly 
directed against scandalous sinners, and par- 
ticularly those who were guilty of murder, of 
fraud, or of incontinence; against the authors, 
or the followers, of any heretical opinions which 
had been condemned by the judgment of the 
episcopal order; and against those unhappy 
persons who, whether from choice or from com- 
pulsion, had polluted themselves after their 
baptism by any act of idolatrous worship. The 
consequences of excommunication were of a 
temporal as well as a spiritual nature. The 
Christian against whom it was pronounced was 
deprived of any part in the oblations of the faith- 
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ful. The ties both of religious and of private 
friendship were dissolved: he found himself a 
profane object of abhorrence to the persons 
whom he the most esteemed, or by whom he 
had been the most tenderly beloved; and as far 
as an expulsion from a respectable society could 
imprint on his character a mark of disgrace, he 
was shunned or suspected by the generality of 
mankind. The situation of these unfortunate 
exiles was in itself very painful and melancholy; 
but, as it usually happens, thcir apprehensions 
far exceeded their sufferings. ‘Che benefits of the 
Christian communion were those of eternal life; 
nor could they crase from their minds the awful 
opinion that to those ecclesiastical governors by 
whom they were condemned the Deity had 
committed the keys of Hell and of Paradise. The 
heretics, indeed, who might be supported by 
the consciousness of their intentions, and by the 
flattering hope that they alone had discovered 
the true path of salvation, endeavoured to re- 
gain in their separate assemblics those comforts, 
temporal as well as spiritual, which they no 
longer derived from the gteat society of Chris- 
tians. But alinost all those who had reluctantly 
yielded to the power of vice or idolatry were 
sensible of their fallen condition, and anxiously 
desirous of being restored to the bencfits of the 
Christian communion. 

With regard to the treatment of these peni- 
tents, two opposite opinions, the one of justice, 
the other of mercy, divided the primitive church, 
The more rigid and inflexible casuists refused 
them for ever, and without exception, the mean- 
est place in the holy community which they had 
disgraced or deserted; and leaving them to the 
remorse of a guilty conscience, indulged them 
only with a faint ray of hope that the contrition 
of their lile and death might possibly be accept- 
ed by the Supreme Being.!* A milder sentiment 
was embraced, in practice as well as in theory, 
by the purest and most respectable of the Chris- 
tian churches.!** The gates of reconciliation and 
of heaven were seldom shut against the return- 
ing penitent; but a severe and solemn form of 
discipline was instituted, which, while it served 
to expiatc his crime, might powerfully deter the 
spectators from the imitation of his example. 
Humbled by a public confession, emaciated by 
fasting, and clothed in sackcloth, the penitent 
lay prostrate at the door of the assembly, im- 
ploring with tears the pardon of his offences, 
and soliciting the prayers of the faithful.’* If the 
fault was of a very heinous nature, whole years 
of penance were esteemed an inadequate satis- 
faction to the Divine justice; and it was always 
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by slow and painful gradations that the sinner, 
the heretic, or the apostate was readmitted into 
the bosom of the church. A sentence of perpet- 
ual excommunication was, however, reserved 
for some crimes of an extraordinary magnitude, 
and particularly for the inexcusable relapses of 
those penitents who had already experienced 
and abused the clemency of their ecclesiastical 
superiors. According to the circumstances or the 
number of the guilty, the exercise of the Chris- 
tian discipline was varied by the discretion of 
the bishops. The councils of Ancyra and Illiberis 
were held about the same time, the one in Ga- 
latia, the other in Spain; but their respective 
canons, which are still extant, seem to breathe 
a very different spirit. The Galatian, who after 
his baptism had repeatedly sacrificed to idols, 
might obtain his pardon by a penance of seven 
years; and if he had seduced others to imitate 
his example, only three years more were added 
to the term of his exile. But the unhappy Span- 
iard who had committed the same offence was 
deprived of the hope of reconciliation even in 
the article of death; and his idolatry was placed 
at the head of a list of seventeen other crimes, 
against which a sentence no less terrible was 
pronounced. Among these we may distinguish 
the inexpiable guilt of calumniating a bishop, a 
presbyter, or even a deacon.!48 

The well-termpered mixture of liberality and 
rigour, the judicious dispensation of rewards 
and punishments, according to the maxims of 
policy as well as justice, constituted the Auman 
strength of the church. The bishops, whose pa- 
ternal care extended itself to the government of 
both worlds, were sensible of the importance of 
these prerogatives; and, covering their ambi- 
tion with the fair pretence of the love of order, 
they were jealous of any rival in the exercise of 
a discipline so necessary to prevent the desertion 
of those troops which had enlisted themselves 
under the banner of the Cross, and whose num- 
bers every day became more considerable. From 
the impcrious declamations of Cyprian we 
should naturally conclude that the doctrines of 
excommunication and penance formed the most 
essential part of religion; and that it was much 
less dangerous for the disciples of Christ to neg- 
lect the observance of the moral duties than to 
despise the censures and authority of their 
bishops. Sometimes we might imagine that we 
were listening to the voice of Moses, when he 
commanded the earth to open, and to swallow 
up, in consuming flames, the rebellious race 
which refused obedience to the priesthood of 
Aaron; and we should sometimes suppose that 
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we heard a Roman consul asserting the majesty 
of the republic, and declaring his inflexible 
resolution to enforce the rigour of the laws. “If 
such irregularities are suffered with impunity,” 
(it is thus that the bishop of Carthage chides the 
lenity of his colleague), “if such irregularities 
are suffered, there is an end of EPISCOPAL VIG- 
our;'® an end of the sublime and divine power 
of governing the Church; an end of Christianity 
itself.” Cyprian had renounced those temporal 
honours which it is probable he would never 
have obtained ; but the acquisition of such abso- 
lute command over the consciences and under- 
standing of a congregation, however obscure or 
despised by the world, is more truly grateful to 
the pride of the human heart than the posses- 
sion of the most despotic power imposed by 
arms and conquest on a reluctant people. 

In the course of this important, though per- 
haps tedious, inquiry, I have attempted to dis- 
play the secondary causes which so efficaciously 
assisted the truth of the Christian religion. If 
among these causes we have discovered any 
artificial ornaments, any accidental circum- 
stances, or any mixture of error and passion, it 
cannot appear surprising that mankind should 
be the most sensibly affected by such motives as 
were suited to their imperfect nature. It was by 
the aid of these causes—exclusive zeal, the im- 
mediate expectation of another world, the claim 
of miracles, the practice of rigid virtue, and the 
constitution of the primitive church—that 
Christianity spread itself with so much success 
in the Roman empire. To the first of these the’ 
Christians were indebted for their invincible 
valour, which disdained to capitulate with the 
enemy whom they were resolved to vanquish. 
The three succeeding causes supplied their val- 
our with the most formidable arms. The last of 
these causes united their courage, directed their 
arms, and gave thcir efforts that irresistible 
weight which even a small band of well-trained 
and intrepid volunteers has so often possessed 
over an undisciplined multitude, ignorant of the 
subject and careless of the event of the war. In 
the various religions of Polytheism, some wan- 
dering fanatics of Egypt and Syria, who ad- 
dressed themselves to the credulous superstition 
of the populace, were perhaps the only order of 
priests'®° that derived their whole support and 
credit from their sacerdotal profession, and were 
very deeply affected by a personal concern for 
the safety or prosperity of their tutelar dcities. 
The ministers of Polytheism, both in Rome and 
in the provinces, were, for the most part, men 
of a noble birth and of an affluent fortune, who 
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received, as an honourable distinction, the care 
of a celebrated temple or of a public sacrifice, 
exhibited, very frequently at their own expense, 
the sacred games,!"! and with cold indifference 
performed the ancient rites, according to the 
laws and fashion of their country. As they were 
engaged in the ordinary occupations of life, 
their zeal and devotion were seldom animated 
by a sense of interest, or by the habits of an ec- 
clesiastical character. Confined to their respec- 
tive temples and cities, they remained without 
any connection of discipline or government; and 
whilst they acknowledged the supreme jurisdic- 
tion of the senate, of the college of pontifis, and 
of the emperor, those civil magistrates contented 
themselves with the easy task of maintaining in 
peace and dignity the general worship of man- 
kind. We have already seen how various, how 
loose, and how uncertain were the religious sen- 
timents of Polytheists. They were abandoned, 
almost without control, to the natural workings 
of a superstitious fancy. The accidental circum- 
stances of their life and situation determined the 
object as well as the degree of their devotion; 
and as long as their adoration was successively 
prostituted to a thousand deities, it was scarcely 
possible that their hearts could be susceptible of 
a very sincere or lively passion for any of them. 

When Christianity appeared in the world, 
even these faint and imperfect impressions had 
lost much of their original power. Eluinan rea- 
son, which by its unassisted strength is incap- 
able of perceiving the mysteries of faith, had al- 
ready obtained an easy triumph over the folly 
of Paganism; and when Tertullian or Lactan- 
tius employ their labours in exposing its false- 
hood and extravagance, they are obliged to 
transcribe the cloquence of Cicero or the wit of 
Lucian. The contagion of these sceptical writ- 
ings had been diffused far beyond the number 
of their readers. The fashion of incredulity was 
communicated from the philosopher to the man 
of pleasure or business, from the noble to the 
plebeian, and from the master to the menial 
slave who waited at his table, and who eagerly 
listened to the freedom of his conversation. On 
public occasions the philosophic part of mankind 
affected to treat with respect and decency the 
religious institutions of their country, but their 
secret contempt penetrated through the thin 
and awkward disguise; and even the people, 
when they discovered that their deities were re- 
jected and derided by those whose rank or un- 
derstanding they were accustomed to reverence, 
were filled with doubts and apprehensions con- 
cerning, the truth of those doctrines to which 
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they had yielded the most implicit belief. The 
decline of ancient prejudice exposed a very nu- 
merous portion of human kind to the danger of 
a painful and comfortless situation. A state of 
scepticism and suspense may amuse a few in- 
quisitive minds. But the practice of superstition 
is so congenial to the multitude that, if they are 
forcibly awakened, they still regret the loss of 
their pleasing vision. Their love of the marvel- 
lous and supernatural, their curiosity with re- 
gard to future events, and their strong propen- 
sity to extend their hopes and fears beyond the 
limits of the visible world, were the principal 
causes which favoured the establishment of Po- 
lytheism. So urgent on the vulgar is the neces- 
sity of believing, that the fall of any system of 
mythology will most probably be succeeded by 
the introduction of some other mode of super- 
stition. Some deitics of a more recent and fash- 
ionable cast might soon have occupied the de- 
serted temples of Jupiter and Apollo, if, in the 
decisive moment, the wisdom of Providence had 
not interposed a genuinc revelation fitted to in- 
spire the most rational esteem and conviction, 
whilst, at the same time, ıt was adorned with 
all that could attract the curiosity, the wonder, 
and the vencration of the people. In their actual 
disposition, as many were almost disengaged 
from their artificial prejudices, but equally sus- 
ceptible and desirous of a devout attachment, 
an ubject much less deserving would have been 
sufficient to fill the vacant place in their hearts, 
and to gratify the uncertain eagerness of their 
passions. Those who are inclined to pursue this 
reflection, instead of viewing with astonishment 
the rapid progress of Christianity, will perhaps 
be surprised that its success was not still more 
rapid and still more universal. 

It has been observed, with truth as well as 
propriety, that the conquests of Rome prepared 
and facilitated those of Christianity. In the sec- 
ond chapter of this work we have attempted to 
explain in what manner the most civilised prov- 
inces of Europe, Asia, and Africa were united 
under the dominion of one sovereign, and grad- 
ually connected by the most intimate tics of 
laws, of manners, and of language. The Jews of 
Palestine, who had fondly expected a temporal 
deliverer, gave so cold a reception to the mira- 
cles of the divine prophet, that it was found un- 
necessary to publish, or at least to preserve, any 
Hebrew gospcl.!™ The authentic histories of the 
actions of Christ were composed in the Greek 
language, at a considerable distance from Jeru- 
salem, and after the Gentile converts were 
grown extremely numerous.!® As soon as those 
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histories were translated into the Latin tongue 
they were perfectly intelligible to all the sub- 
jects of Rome, excepting only to the peasants of 
Syria and Egypt, for whose benefit particular 
versions were afterwards made. The public 
highways, which had been constructed for the 
use of the legions, opened an easy passage for 
the Christian missionaries from Damascus to 
Corinth, and from Italy to the extremity of 
Spain or Britain; nor did those spiritual con- 
qucrors encounter any of the obstacles which 
usually retard or prevent the introduction of a 
forcign religion into a distant country. There is 
the strongest reason to believe that before the 
reigns of Diocletian and Constantine the faith 
of Christ had been preached in every province, 
and in all the great cities of the empire; but the 
foundation of the several congregations, the 
numbers of the faithful who composed them, 
and their proportion to the unbelieving multi- 
tude, are now buried in obscurity or disguised 
by fiction and declamation. Such imperfect cir- 
cumstances, however, as have reached our 
knowledge concerning the increase of the Chris- 
tian name in Asia and Greece, in Egypt, in Italy, 
and in the West, we shall now proceed to relate, 
without neglecting the real or imaginary ac- 
quisitions which lay beyond the frontiers of the 
Roman empire. 

The rich provinces that extend from the Eu- 
phrates to the Ionian sea were the principal 
theatre on which the apostle of the Gentiles 
displayed his zeal and piety. The seeds of the 
Gospel, which he had scattered in a fertile soil, 
were diligently cultivated by his disciples; and 
it should seem that. during the two first cen- 
turies, the most considerable body of Christians 
was contained within those limits. Among the 
societies which were instituted in Svria, none 
were more ancient or more illustrious than 
those of Damascus, of Berova or Aleppo, and of 
Antioch. The prophetic introduction of the Apo- 
calypse had described and immortalised the 
seven churches of Asia—Ephesus, Smyrna, Per- 
gamus, Thyatira,'** Sardes. Laodicea, and Phil- 
adelphia; and their colonies were soon diflused 
over that populous country. In a very early 
period, the islands of Cyprus and Crete, the 
provinces of Thrace and Macedonia, gave a 
favourable reception to the new religion; and 
Christian republics were soon founded in the 
cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and of Athens.!** 
The antiquity of the Greek and Asiatic churches 
allowed a sufficient space of time for their in- 
crease and multiplication; and even the swarms 
of Gnostics and other heretics serve to display the 
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flourishing condition of the orthodox church, 
since the appellation of heretics has always been 
applied to the less numerous party. To these 
domestic testimonies we may add the confes- 
sion, the complaints, and the apprehensions of 
the Gentiles themselves. From the writings of 
Lucian, a philosopher who had studied man- 
kind, and who describes their manners in the 
most lively colours, we may learn that, under 
the reign of Commodus, his native country of 
Pontus was filled with Epicureans and Chris- 
tians.'°© Within fourscore years after the death 
of Christ,!*’ the humane Pliny laments the mag- 
nitude of the evil which he vainly attempted to 
eradicate. In his very curious epistle to the em- 
peror Trajan he affirms that the temples were 
almost deserted, that the sacred victims scarcely 
found any purchasers, and that the superstition 
had not only infected the cities, but had even 
spread itself into the villages and the open coun- 
try of Pontus and Bithynia.'** 

Without descending into a minute scrutiny of 
the expressions or of the motives of those writers 
who either celebrate or lament the progress of 
Christianity in the East, it may in gencral be 
observed that none of them have left us any 
grounds from whence a just estimate might be 
formed of the real numbers of the faithful in 
those provinces. One circumstance, however, 
has been fortunatcly preserved, which seems to 
cast a more distinct light on this obscure but in- 
teresting subject. Under the reign of Theodo- 
sius, after Christianity had enjoyed, during 
more than sixty years, the sunshine of Imperial’ 
favour, the ancient and illustrious church of 
Antioch consisted of one hundred thousand 
persons, three thousand of whom were sup- 
ported out of the public oblations.!“ The splen- 
dour and dignity of the qucen of the East, the 
acknowledged populousness of Cæsarea, Seleu- 
cia, and Alexandria, and the destruction of two 
hundred and fifty thousand souls in the earth- 
quake which afflicted Antioch under the elder 
Justin,'©° are so many convincing proofs that 
the whole number of its inhabitants was not 
less than half a million, and that the Christians, 
however multiplied by zeal and power, did not 
excecd a fifth part of that great city. How differ- 
ent a proportion must we adopt when we com- 
pare the persecuted with the triumphant 
church, the West with the East, remote villages 
with populous towns, and countries recently 
converted to the faith with the place where the 
believers first received the appellation of Chris- 
tians! It must not, however, be dissembled that, 
in another passage, Chrysostom, to whom we 
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are indebted for this useful information, com- 
putes the multitude of the faithful as even su- 
perior to that of the Jews and Pagans.!®! But the 
solution of this apparent difficulty is easy and 
obvious, The eloquent preacher draws a parallel 
between the civil and the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution of Antioch; between the list of Christians 
who had acquired heaven by baptism, and the 
list of citizens who had a right to share the pub- 
lic liberality. Slaves, strangers, and infants were 
comprised in the former; they were excluded 
from the latter. 

The extensive commerce of Alexandria, and 
its proximity to Palestine, gave an easy en- 
trance to the new religion. It was at first em- 
braced by great numbers of the Therapeutz, or 
Essenians, of the lake Marcotis, a Jewish sect 
which had abated much of its reverence for the 
Mosaic ceremonies. The austere life of the Es- 
senians, their fasts and excommunications, the 
community of goods, the love of celibacy, their 
zcal for martyrdom, and the warmth though 
not the purity of their faith, already offered a 
very lively image of the primitive discipline.'@ 
It was in the school of Alexandria that the 
Christian theology appears to have assumed a 
regular and scientifical form; and when Hadrian 
visited Egypt, he found a church composed of 
Jews and of Greeks, sufficiently important to 
attract the notice of that inquisitive prince.'** 
But the progress of Christianity was for a long 
time confined within the limits ofa single city, 
which was itself a foreign colony, and till the 
close of the sccond century the predecessors of 
Demetrius were the only prelates of the Egyp- 
tian church. Three bishops were consecrated by 
the hands of Demetrius, and the number was 
increased to twenty by his successor Heraclas. 
The body of the natives, a people distinguished 
by a sullen inflexibility of temper,'®* entertained 
the new doctrine with coldness and reluctance; 
and even in the time of Origen it was rarc to 
meet with an Egyptian who had surmounted 
his early prejudices in favour of the sacred ani- 
mals of his country.'®6 As soon, indeed, as Chris- 
tianity ascended the throne, the geal of those 
barbarians obeyed the prevailing impulsion; 
the cities of Egypt were filled with bishops, and 
the deserts of Thebais swarmed with hermits. 

A perpetual stream of strangers and provin- 
cials flowed into the capacious bosóm of Rome. 
Whatever was strange or odious, whoever was 
guilty or suspected, might hope, in the obscurity 
of that immense capital, to clude the vigilance 
of the law. In such a various confiux of nations, 
every veacher, either of truth or of falsehood, 
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every founder, whether of a virtuous or a crim- 
inal association, might easily multiply his dis- 
ciples or accomplices. The Christians of Rome, 
at the time of the accidental persecution of 
Nero, are represented by Tacitus as already 
amounting to a very great multitude,’ and the 
language of that great historian is almost sim- 
ilar to the style employed by Livy, when he re- 
lates the introduction and the suppression of the 
rites of Bacchus. After the Bacchanals had awak- 
ened the severity of the senate, it was likewise 
apprehended that a very great multitude, as it 
were another people, had been initiated into those 
abhorred mysteries, 

A more carcful inquiry soon demonstrated 
that the offenders did not exceed seven thou- 
sand; a number indeed sufficiently alarming 
when considered as the object of public jus- 
tice.'% It is with the same candid allowance 
that we should interpret the vague expressions 
of Tacitus, and in a former instance of Pliny, 
when they exaggerate the crowds of deluded 
fanatics who had forsaken the established wor- 
ship of the gods. Ths shurch of Rome was un- 
doubtedly the first and most populous of the 
empire; and we are possessed of an authentic 
record which attests the state of religion in that 
city about the middle of the third century, and 
after a peace of thirty-cight years. ‘The clergy, 
at that time, consisted of a bishop, forty-six 
presbyters, seven deacons, as many sub-dea- 
cons, forty-two acolythes, and fifty readers, ex- 
orcists, and porters. The number of widows, of 
the infirm, and of the poor, who were main- 
tained by the oblations of the faithful, amount- 
ed to fifteen hundred.'® Froin reason, as well as 
from the analogy of Antioch, we may venture 
to estimate the Christians of Rome at about 
fifty thousand. The populousness of that great 
capital cannot perhaps be exactly ascertained; 
but the most modest calculation will not surely 
reduce it lower than a million of inhabitants, of 
whom the Christians might constitute at the 
most a twenticth part.!7° 

The western provincials appeared to have de- 
rived the knowledge of Christianity from the 
same source which had diffused among them 
the language, the sentiments, and the manners 
of Rome. In this more important circumstance, 
Africa, as well as Gaul, was gradually fashioned 
to the imitation of the capital. Yet notwith- 
standing the many favourable occasions which 
might invite the Roman missionaries to visit 
their Latin provinces, it‘ was late before they 
passed either the sea or the Alps;"! nor can we 
discover in those great countries any assured 
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traces either of faith or of persecution that as- 
cend higher than the reign of the Antonines.'* 
The slow progress of the Gospel in the cold cli- 
mate of Gaul was extremely different from the 
eagerness with which it seems to have been re- 
ceived on the burning sands of Africa. The 
African Christians soon formed one of the prin- 
cipal members of the primitive church. The 
practice introduced into that province of ap- 
pointing bishops to the most inconsiderable 
towns, and very frequently to the most obscure 
villages, contributed to multiply the splendour 
and importance of their religious societies, 
which during the course of the third century 
were animated by the zeal of Tertullian, di- 
rected by the abilities of Cyprian, and adorned 
by the eloquence of Lactantius. But if, on the 
contrary, we turn our eyes towards Gaul, we 
must content ourselves with discovering, in the 
time of Marcus Antoninus, the feeble and 
united congregatians of Lyons and Vienne; and 
even as late as the reign of Decius we are as- 
sured that in a few cities only—Arles, Nar- 
bonne, Toulouse, Limoges, Clermont, Tours, 
and Paris—some scattered churches were sup- 
ported by the devotion of a small number of 
Christians."’?? Silence is indeed very consistent 
with devotion; but as it is seldom compatible 
with zeal we may perceive and lament the lan- 
guid state of Christianity in those provinces 
which had exchanged the Celtic for the Latin 
tongue, since they did not, during the three first 
centuries, give birth to a single ecclesiastical 
writer. From Gaul, which claimed a just pre- 
eminence of learning and authority over all the 
countrics on this side of the Alps, the light of the 
Gospel was more faintly reflected on the remote 
provinces of Spain and Britain; and if we may 
credit the vehement assertions of Tertullian, 
they had already received the first rays of the 
faith when he addressed his Apology to the 
magistrates of the emperor Severus.'"4 But the 
obscure and imperfect origin of the western 
churches of Europe had been so negligently re- 
corded, that, if we would relate the time and 
manner of thcir foundation, we must supply the 
silence of antiquity by those legends which ava- 
rice or superstition long afterwards dictated to 
the monks in the lazy gloom of their convents.'”® 
Of these holy romances, that of the apostle St. 
James can alone, by its singular extravagance, 
deserve to be mentioned. From a peaceful fish- 
erman of the lake of Gennesareth, he was trans- 
formed into a valorous knight, who charged at 
the head of the Spanish chivalry in their battles 
against the Moors. The gravest historians have 
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celebrated his exploits; the miraculous shrine of 
Compostella displayed his power; and the 
sword of a military order, assisted by the terrors 
of the Inquisition, was sufficient to remove every 
objection of profane criticism.!”° 
The progress of Christianity was not confined 
to the Roman empire; and, according to the 
primitive fathers, who interpret facts by proph- 
ecy, the new religion, within a century after the 
death of its Divine Author, had already visited 
every part of the globe. “There exists not,” says 
Justin Martyr, “a people, whether Greek or 
barbarian, or any other race of men, by what- 
soever appellation or manners they may be dis- 
tinguished, however ignorant of arts or agricul- 
ture, whether they dwell under tents, or wander 
about in covered waggons, among whom pray- 
ers are not offered up in the name of a crucified 
Jesus to the Father and Creator of all things.”!”” 
But this splendid exaggeration, which even at 
present it would be extremely difficult to recon- 
cile with the real state of mankind, can be con- 
sidered only as the rash sally of a devout but 
careless writer, the measure of whose belief was 
regulated by that of his wishes. But neither the 
belief nor the wishes of the fathers can alter the 
truth of history. [t will still remain an undoubt- 
ed fact that the barbarians of Scythia and Ger- 
many, who afterwards subverted the Roman 
monarchy, were involved in the darkness of pa- 
ganism ; and that even the conversion of Iberia, 
of Armenia, or of Ethiopia, was not attempted 
with any degree of success till the sceptre was in 
the hands of an orthodox emperor.'”® Before 
that time the various accidents of war and com- 
merce might indeed diffuse an imperfect knowl- 
edge of the Gospel among the tribes of Cale- 
donia,'” and among the borderers of the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Euphrates.!®° Beyond the 
last-mentioned river, Edessa was distinguished 
by a firm and early adherence to the faith.'* 
From Edessa the principles of Christianity were 
easily introduced into the Greek and Syrian cit- 
ies which obeyed the successors of Artaxerxes; 
but they do not appear to have made any deep 
impression on the minds of the Persians, whose 
religious system, by the labours of a well-dis- 
ciplined order of priests, had been constructed 
with much more art and solidity than the un- 
certain mythology of Greece and Rome.) 
From this impartial though imperfect survey 
of the progress of Christianity, it may perhaps 
seem probable that the number of its prosclytes 
has been excessively magnified by fear on the 
one side, and by devotion on the other. Accord- 
ing to the irreproachable testimony of Origen,!** 
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the proportion of the faithful was very incon- 
siderable, when compared with the multitude 
of an unbelieving world; but, as we are left 
without any distinct information, it is impossi- 
ble to determine, and it is difficult even to con- 
jecture, the real numbers of the primitive Chris- 
tians. The most favourable calculation, how- 
ever, that can be deduced from the examples of 
Antioch and of Rome will not permit us to imag- 
ine that more than a twenticth part of the sub- 
jects of the empire had enlisted themselves un- 
der the banner of the Cross before the impor- 
tant conversion of Constantine. But their hab- 
its of faith, of zeal, and of union, seemed to mul- 
tiply their numbers; and the same causes which 
contributed to their future increase served to 
render thcir actual strength more apparent and 
more formidable. 

Such is the constitution of civil society, that, 
whilst a few persons are distinguished by riches, 
by honours, and by knowledge, the body of the 
people is condemned to obscurity, ignorance, 
and poverty. The Christian religion, which ad- 
dressed itself to the whole human race, must 
consequently collect a far greater number of 
proselytes from the lower than from the superior 
ranks of life. This innocent and natural circum- 
stance has been improved into a very odious im- 
putation, which seems to be less strenuously de- 
nied by the apologists than it is urged by the ad- 
versaries of the faith; that the new sect of Chris- 
tians was almost entirely composed of the dregs 
of the populace, of peasants and mechanics, of 
boys and wornen, of beggars and slaves, the last 
of whom might sometimes introduce the mis- 
sionarics into the rich and noble familics to 
which they bclonged. These obscure teachers 
(such was the charge of malice and infidelity) 
arc as mute in public as they arc loquacious and 
dogmatical in private. Whilst they cautiously 
avoid the dangerous encounter of philosophers, 
they mingle with the rude and illiterate crowd, 
and insinuate themselves into those minds whom 
their age, their sex, or their education has the 
best disposed to receive the impression of super- 
Stitious terrors,'"4 

This unfavourable picture, though not de- 
void of a faint resemblance, betrays, by its dark 
colouring and distorted features, the pencil of an 
enemy. As the humble faith of Christ diffused it- 
self through the world, it was embraced by sev- 
eral persons who derived some consequence 
from the advantages of nature or fortune. Aris- 
tides, who presented an eloquent apology to the 
emperor Hadrian, was an Athenian philoso- 
pher.'** Justin Martyr had sought divine knowle 
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edge in the schools of Zeno, of Aristotle, of Py- 
thagoras, and of Plato, before he fortunately 
was accosted by the old man, or rather the an- 
gel, who turned his attention to the study of the 
Jewish prophets.!*® Clemens of Alexandria had 
acquired much various reading in the Greek, 
and Tertullian in the Latin, language. Julius Af- 
ricanus and Origen possessed a very consider- 
able share of the learning of their times; and al- 
though the style of Cyprian is very different 
from that of Lactantius, we might almost dis- 
cover that both those writers had been public 
teachers of rhetoric. Even the study of philos- 
ophy was at length introduced among the Chris- 
tians, but it was not always productive of the 
most salutary effects; knowledge was as often 
the parent of heresy as of devotion, and the de- 
scription which was designed for the followers 
of Artemon may, with equal propriety, be ap- 
plied to the various sects that resisted the suc- 
cessors of the apostles. “They presume to alter 
the holy Scriptures, to abandon the ancient rule 
of faith, and to form their opinions according to 
the subtile precepıs ot logic. ‘The science of the 
church is neglected for the study of geometry, 
and they lose sight of heaven while they are em- 
ployed in measuring the earth. Euclid is per- 
petually in their hands. Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus are the objects of their admiration; and 
thev express an uncommon- reverence for the 
works of Galen. Their errors are derived from 
the abuse of the arts and sciences of the infidels, 
and they corrupt the simplicity of the Gospel by 
the refinements of human reason.”!*’ Nor can it 
be affirmed with truth that the advantages of 
birth and fortune were always separated from 
the profession of Christianity. Several Roman 
citizens were brought before the tribunal 
of Pliny, and he soon discovered that a great 
number of persons of every order of men in Bi- 
thynia had deserted the religion of their ances- 
tors.!83 His unsuspected testimony may, in this 
instance, obtain more credit than the bold chal- 
lenge of Tertullian, when he addresses himself 
to the fears as well as to the humanity of the pro- 
consul of Africa, by assuring him that if he per- 
sists in his cruel intentions he must decimate 
Carthage, and that he will find among the guilty 
many persons of his own rank, senators and ma- 
trons of noblest extraction, and the friends or re- 
lations of his most intimate friends.'™ It appears, 
however, that about forty years afterwards the 
emperor Valerian was persuaded of the truth of 
this assertion, since in one of his rescripts he evi- 
dently supposes that senators, Roman knights, 
and ladies of quality, were engaged in the Chris- 
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tian sect."° The church still continued to in- 
crease its outward splendour as it lost its inter- 
nal purity; and, in the reign of Diocletian, the 
palace, the courts of justice, and even the army, 
concealed a multitude of Christians, who en- 
deavoured to reconcile the interests of the pres- 
ent with those of a future life. 

And yet these exceptions are either too few in 
number, or too recent in time, entirely to re- 
move the imputation of ignorance and obscurity 
which has been so arrogantly cast on the first 
proselytes of Christianity. Instead of employing 
in our defence the fictions of later ages, it will 
be more prudent to convert the occasion of scan- 
dal into a subject of edification. Our serious 
thoughts will suggest to us that the apostles 
themselves were chosen by Providence among 
the fishermen of Galilee, and that, the lower we 
depress the temporal condition of the first Chris- 
tians, the more reason we shall find to admire 
their merit and success, It is incumbent on us 
diligently toremember that the kingdom of heav- 
en was promised to the poor in spirit, and that 
minds afflicted by calamity and the contempt of 
mankind cheerfully listen to the divine promise 
of future happiness; while, on the contrary, the 
fortunate are satisfied with the possession of 
this world; and the wise abuse in doubt and 
dispute their vain superiority of reason and 
knowledge. 

We stand in need of such reflections to com- 
fort us for the loss of some illustrious characters, 
which in our eyes might have seemed the most 
worthy of the heavenly present. The names of 
Seneca, of the elder and the younger Pliny, of 
Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of the slave Epic- 
tetus, and of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, 
adorn the age in which they flourished, and ex- 
alt the dignity of human nature. They filled with 
glory their respective stations, either in active or 
contemplative life; their excellent understand- 
ings were improved by study; philosophy had 
purified their minds from the prejudices of the 
popular superstition; and their days were spent 
in the pursuit of truth and the practice of virtue. 
Yet all these sages (it is no less an object of sur- 
prise than of concern) ove looked or rejected the 
pei! ction of the Christian system. Their lan- 
guage or their silence equally discover their con- 
tempt for the growing sect which in their time 
had diffused itself over the Roman empire. 
Those among them who condescend to mention 
the Christians consider them only as obstinate 
and perverse enthusiasts, who exacted an im- 
plicit submission to their mysterious doctrines, 
without being able to produce a single argument 
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that could engage the attention of men of sense 
and learning. 

It is at least doubtful whether any of these 
philosophers perused the apologies which the 
primitive Christians repeatedly published in be- 
half of themselves and of their religion; but it is 
much to be lamented that such a cause was not 
defended by abler advocates. They expose with 
superfluous wit and eloquence the extravagance 
of Polytheism. They interest our compassion by 
displaying the innocence and sufferings of their 
injured brethren. But when they would demon- 
strate the divine origin of Christianity, they in- 
sist much more strongly on the predictions which 
announced, than on the miracles which accom- 
panied, the appearance of the Messiah. Their 
favourite argument might serve to edify a Chris- 
tian or to convert a Jew, since both the one and 
the other acknowledge the authority of those 
prophecies, and both are obliged, with devout 
reverence, to search for their sense and their ac- 
complishment. But this mode of persuasion loses 
much of its weight and influence when it is ad- 
dressed to those who neither understand nor re- 
spect the Mosaic dispensation and the prophetic 
style.’ In the unskilful hands of Justin and of 
the succeeding apologists, the sublime meaning 
of the Hebrew oracles evaporates in distant 
types, affected conccits, and cold allegories; and 
even their authenticity was rendered suspicious 
to an uncnlightened Gentile, by the mixture of 
pious forgeries which, under the names of Or- 


pheus, Hermes, and the Sibyls,'*? were obtruded, 


on him as of equal value with the genuine inspi- 
rations of Heaven. The adoption of fraud and 
sophistry in the defence of revelation too often 
reminds us of the injudicious conduct of those 
poets who load their invulnerable heroes with a 
useless weight of cumbersome and brittle armour, 

But how shall we excuse the supine inatten- 
tion of the Pagan and philosophic world to those 
evidences which were presented by the hand of 
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Omunipotence, not to their reason, but to their 
senses? During the age of Christ, of his apostles, 
and of their first disciples, the doctrine which 
they preached was confirmed by innumerable 
prodigies. The lame walked, the blind saw, the 
sick were healed, the dead were raised, demons 
were expelled, and the laws of Nature were fre- 
quently suspended for the benefit of the church. 
But the sages of Greece and Rome turned aside 
from the awful spectacle, and, pursuing the or- 
dinary occupations of life and study, appeared 
unconscious of any alterations in the moral or 
physical government of the world. Under the 
reign of Tiberius, the whole earth, or at least 
a celebrated province of the Roman empire,'*® 
was involved in a preternatural darkness of three 
hours. Even this miraculous event, which ought 
to have excited the wonder, the curiosity, and 
the devotion of mankind, passed without notice 
in an age of science and history.'*6 It happened 
during the lifetime of Seneca and the elder 
Pliny, who must have experienced the imme- 
diate effects, or received the earliest intelligence, 
of the prodigy. Each of these philosophers, in a 
laborious work, has recorded all the great phe- 
nomena of Nature, earthquakes, metcors, com- 
ets, and eclipses, which his indefatigable curios- 
ity could collect.’*7 Both the one and the other 
have omitted to mention the greatest phenom- 
enon to which the mortal eye has been witness 
since the creation of the globe. A distinct chap- 
ter of Pliny?” is designed for eclipses of an ex- 
traordinary nature and unusual duration; but 
he contents hitnself with describing the singular 
defect of light which followed the murder of Cæ- 
sar, when, during the greatest partof a year, the 
orb of the sun appeared pale and without splen- 
dour. This season of obscurity, which cannot 
surely be compared with the preternatural dark- 
ness of the Passion, had been already celebrated 
by most of the poets! and historians of that 
memorable age.? 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Conduct of the Roman Government towards the Christians, 


from the Reign of Nero to that of Constantine, 


F we seriously consider the purity of the 
I Christian religion, the sanctity of its moral 
precepts, and the innocent as well as aus- 

tere lives of the greater number of those who 
during the first ages embraced the faith of the 
Gospel, we should naturally suppose that so be- 
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nevolent a doctrine would have been received 
with due reverence even by the unbelieving 
world; that the learned and the polite, however 
they might deride the miracles, would have es- 
teemed the virtues of the new sect; and that the 
magistrates, instead of persecuting, would have 
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protected an order of men who yielded the most 
passive obedience to the laws, though they de- 
clined the active cares of war and government. 
If, on the other hand, we recollect the universal 
toleration of Polytheism, as it was invariably 
maintained by the faith of the people, the in- 
credulity of philosophers, and the policy of the 
Roman senate and emperors, we are at a loss to 
discover what new offence the Christians had 
committed, what new provocation could exas- 
perate the mild indifference of antiquity, and 
what new motives could urge the Roman princes, 
who beheld without concern a thousand forms 
of religion subsisting in peace under their gentle 
sway, to inflict a severe punishment on any part 
of their subjects who had chosen for themselves 
a singular but an inoffensive mode of faith and 
worship. 

The religious policy of the ancient world seems 
to have assumed a morc stern and intolerant 
character to oppose the progress of Christianity. 
About fourscore years after the death of Christ, 
his innocent disciples were punished with death 
by the sentence of a prucunsul of the most ami- 
able and philosophic character, and according 
to the laws of an emperor distinguished by the 
wisdom and justice of his general adininistra- 
tion. The apologies which were repeatedly ad- 
dressed to the successors of Trajan are filled with 
the most pathetic complaints that the Christians, 
who obeyed the dictates and solicited the lib- 
erty of conscience, were alone, among all the 
subjects of the Roman empire, excluded from 
the common benefits of their auspicious govern- 
ment. The deaths of a few eminent martyrs have 
been recorded with care; and from the time that 
Christianity was invested with the supreme pow- 
er, the governors of the church have been no less 
diligently employed in displaying the cruelty, 
than in imitating the conduct, of their Pagan 
adversarics. To separate (if it be possible) a few 
authentic as well as interesting facts from an un- 
digested mass of fiction and error, and to relate, 
in a clear and rational manner, the causes, the 
extent, the duration, and the most important 
circumstances of the persecutions to which the 
first Christians were exposed, is the design of the 
present chapter. 

The sectaries of a persecuted religion, de- 
pressed by fear, animated with resentment, and 
perhaps heated by enthusiasm, are seldom in a 
proper temper of mind calmly to investigate, or 
candidly to appreciate the motives of their enc- 
mies, which often escape the impartial and dis- 
cerning view even of those who are placed at a 
secure distance from the flames of persecution. 
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A reason has been assigned for the conduct of 
the emperors towards the primitive Christians, 
which may appear the more specious and prob- 
able as it is drawn from the acknowledged gen- 
ius of Polytheism. It has already been observed 
that the religious concord of the world was prin- 
cipally supported by the implicit assent and rev- 
erence which the nations of antiquity expressed 
for their respective traditions and ceremonies. It 
might therefore be expected that they would 
unite with indignation against any sect of peo- 
ple which should separate itself from the com- 
munion of mankind, and claiming the exclusive 
possession of divine knowledge, should disdain 
every form of worship except its own as impious 
and idolatrous. The rights of toleration were 
held by mutual indulgence: they were justly for- 
feited by a refusal of the accustomed tribute. As 
the payment of this tribute was inflexibly refused 
by the Jews, and by them alone, the consideration 
of the treatment Which they experienced from 
the Roman magistrates will serve to explain how 
far these speculations are justified by facts, and 
will icad us to discover the true causes of the 
persecution of Christianity. 

Without repeating what has been already men- 
tioned of the reverence of the Roman princes 
and governors for the temple of Jerusalem, we 
shall only observe that the destruction of the 
temple and city was accompanied and followed 
by every circumstance that could exasperate the 
minds of the conquerors, and authorise religious 
persecutions by the most specious arguments of 
politica] justice and the public safety. From the 
reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, the Jews 
discovered a fierce impatience of the dominion 
of Rome, which repeatedly broke out in the 
most furious massacres and insurrections. Hu- 
manity is shocked at the recital of the horrid 
cruelties which they committed in the cities of 
Egypt, of Cyprus, and of Cyrene, where they 
dwelt in treacherous friendship with the unsus- 
pecting natives ;' and we are tempted to applaud 
the severe retaliation which was exercised by the 
arms of the legions against a race of fanatics 
whose dire and credulous superstition seemed to 
render them the implacable enemies not only of 
the Roman government, but of human kind.’ 
The enthusiasm of the Jews was supported by 
the opinion that it was unlawful for them to pay 
taxes to an idolatrous master, and by the flatter- 
ing promise which they derived from their an- 
cient oracles, that a conquering Messiah would 
soon arise, destined to break their fetters, and to 
invest the favourites of heaven with the empire 
of the earth. It was by announcing himself as 
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their long-expected deliverer, and by calling on 
all the descendants of Abraham to assert the 
hope of Israel, that the famous Barchochebas 
collected a formidable army, with which he re- 
sisted during two years the power of the em- 
peror Hadrian.’ 

Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, 
the resentment of the Roman princes expired 
after the victory, nor were their apprehensions 
continued beyond the period of war and danger. 
By the general indulgence of Polytheism, and by 
the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews 
were restored to their ancient privileges, and 
once more obtained the permission of circum- 
cising their children, with the easy restraint that 
they should never confer on any foreign prose- 
lyte that distinguishing mark of the Hebrew 
race. The numerous remains of that people, 
though they were still excluded from the pre- 
cincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and 
to maintain considerable establishments both in 
Italy and in the provinces, to acquire the free- 
dom of Rome, to enjoy municipal honours, and 
to obtain at the same time an exemption from 
the burdensome and expensive offices of society. 
The moderation or the contempt of the Romans 
gave a legal sanction to the form of ecclesiastical 
policy which was instituted by the vanquished 
sect. The patriarch, who had fixed his residence 
at Tiberias, was empowered to appoint his sub- 
ordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise a do- 
mestic jurisdiction, and to receive from his dis- 
persed brethren an annual contribution.’ New, 
synagogues were frequently erected in the prin- 
cipal cities of the empire; and the sabbaths, the 
fasts, and the festivals, which were either com- 
manded by the Mosaic law or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated in the 
most solemn and public manner.’ Such gentle 
treatment insensibly assuaged the stern temper 
of the Jews. Awakened from their dream of 
prophecy and conquest, they assumed the be- 
haviour of peaceable and industrious subjects. 
Their irreconcilable hatred of mankind, instead 
of flaming out in acts of blood and violence, 
evaporated in lessdangerous gratifications. They 
embraced every opportunity of overreaching the 
idolaters in trade, and they pronounced secret 
and ambiguous imprecations against the haugh- 
ty kingdom of Edom.’ 

Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence 
the deities adored by their sovereign and by 
their fellow-subjccts, enjoyed, however, the free 
exercise of their unsocial religion, there must 
have existed some other cause which exposed 
the disciples of Christ to those severities from 
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which the posterity of Abraham was exempt. 
The difference between them is simple and ob- 
vious, but, according to the sentiments of an- 
tiquity, it was of the highest importance. The 
Jews were a nation, the Christians were a sect: 
and if it was natural for every community to re- 
spect the sacred institutions of their neighbours, 
it was incumbent on them to persevere in those 
of their ancestors. The voice of oracles, the pre- 
cepts of philosophers, and the authority of the 
laws, unanimously enforced this national obli- 
gation. By their lofty claim of superior sanctity 
the Jews might provoke the Polytheists to con- 
sider them as an odious and impure race. By dis- 
daining the intercourse of other nations they 
might deserve their contempt. The laws of Mus- 
es might be for the most part frivolous or absurd; 
yet, since they had been received during many 
ages by a large society, his followers were justi- 
fied by the exainple of mankind, and it was uni- 
versally acknowledged that they had a right to 
practise what it would have been criminal in 
them to neglect. But this principle, which pro- 
tected the Jewish synagogue, aflurded not any 
favour or security to the primitive church. By 
embracing the faith of the Gospel the Christians 
incurred the supposed guilt of an unnatural and 
unpardonable otlence. They dissolved the sac- 
red ties of custom and education, violated the 
religious institutions of their country, and pre- 
sumptuously despised whatever their fathers had 
believed as true or had reverenced as sacred. 
Nor was this apostasy (if we may use the expres- 
sion) merely of a partial or local kind; since the 
pious deserter who withdrew himself from the 
temples of Egypt or Syria would equally disdain 
to scek an asylum in those of Athens or Car- 
thage. Every Christian rejected with contempt 
the superstitions of his family, his city, and his 
province. The whole body of Christians unani- 
mously refused to hold any communion with the 
gods of Rome, of the empire, and of mankind. It 
was in vain that the oppressed believer asserted 
the inalienable rights of conscience and private 
judgment. Though his situation might excite the 
pity, his arguments could never reach the under- 
standing, either of the philosophic or of the be- 
lieving part of the Pagan world. To their appre- 
hensions it was no less a matter of surprise that 
any individuals should entertain scruples against 
complying with the established mode of worship 
than if they had conceived a sudden abhorrence 
to the manners, the dress, or the language of 
their native country. 

The surprise of the Pagans was soon succeed- 
ed by resentment, and the most pious of men 
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were exposed to the unjust but dangerous impu- 
tation of impiety. Malice and prejudice con- 
curred in representing the Christians as a so- 
ciety of atheists, who, by the most daring attack 
on the religious constitution of the empire, had 
merited the severest animadversion of the civil 
magistrate. They had separated themselves (they 
gloricd in the confession) from every mode of 
superstition which was received in any part of 
the globe by the various temper of Polytheism: 
but it was not altogether so evident what deity, 
or what form of worship, they had substituted 
to the gods and temples of antiquity. The pure 
and sublime idea which they entertained of the 
Supreine Being escaped the gross conception of 
the Pagan multitude, who were at a loss to dis- 
cover a spiritual and solitary God, that was nei- 
ther represented under any corporeal figure or 
visible symbol, nor was adored with the accus- 
tomed pomp of libations and festivals, of altars 
and sacrifices.® The sages of Greece and Rome, 
who had elevated their minds to the contempla- 
tion of the existence and attributes of the First 
Cause, were induced ! v reason or by vanity to 
reserve for themselves and their chosen disciples 
the privilege of this philosophical devotion.?? 
They were far from admitting the prejudices of 
mankind as the standard of truth, but they con- 
sidered them as flowing from the original dispo- 
sition of human nature; and they supposed that 
any popular mode of faith and worship which 
presumed to disclaim the assistance of the senses 
would, in proportion as it receded from super- 
stition, find itself incapable of restraining the 
wonderings of the fancy and the visions of fa- 
naticism. The careless glance which men of wit 
and learning condescended to cast on the Chris- 
tian revelation served only to confirm their has- 
ty opinion, and to persuade them that the prin- 
ciple, which they might have revered, of the Di- 
vine Unity, was defaced by the wild enthusiasm, 
and annihilated by the airy speculations, of the 
new scctaries. The author of a celebrated dia- 
logue, which has been attributed to Lucian, 
whilst he affects to treat the mysterious subject 
of the ‘Trinity in a style of ridicule and con- 
tempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weak- 
ness of human reason, and of the inscrutable na- 
ture of the Divine perfections." 

It might appear less surprising that the foun- 
der of Christianity should not only be revered 
by b‘s disciples as a sage and a prophet, but that 
he should be adored as a God. The Polythceists 
were disposed to adopt’ cvery article of faith 
which seemed to offer any resemblance, how- 
ever distant or imperfect, with the popular my- 
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les, and of Aésculapius had, in some measure, 
prepared their imagination for the appearance 
of the Son of God under a human form.” But 
they were astonished that the Christians should 
abandon the temples of those ancient heroes 
who, in the infancy of the world, had invented 
arts, instituted laws, and vanquished the tyrants 
or monsters who infested the earth; in order to 
choose for the exclusive object of their religious 
worship an obscure teacher, who, in a recent 
age, and among a barbarous people, had fallen 
a sacrifice cither to the malice of his own coun- 
trymen, or to the jealousy of the Roman govern- 
ment. The Pagan multitude, reserving their grat- 
itude for temporal benefits alone, rejected the 
inestimable present of life and immortality which 
was offered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. 
His mild constancy in the midst of cruel and vol- 
untary sufferings, his universal benevolence, and 
the sublime simplicity of his actions and char- 
acter, were insufficient in the opinion of thuse 
carnal men, to compensate for the want of fame, 
of empire, and of success; and whilst they re- 
fused to acknowledge his stupendous triumph 
over the powers of darkness and of the grave, 
they misrepresented, or they insulted, the equiv- 
ocal birth, wandering life, and ignominious 
death, of the divine Author of Christianity. 
The personal guilt which every Christian had 
contracted, in thus prcterring his priv ate senti- 
ment to the national religion, was aggravated in 
avery high degree by the number and union of 
the criminals, [tis well known, and has been al- 
ready observed, that Ronan policy viewed with 
the utmost jealousy and distrust any association 
among its subjects; and that the privileges of pri- 
vate corporations, though formed tor the most 
harmless or beneficial purposes, were bestowed 
with a verv sparing hand.'* The religious assem- 
blies of the Christians, who had separated them- 
selves irom the public worship, appeared of a 
much less innocent nature: they were illegal in 
their principle, and ın their consequences might 
become dangerous; nor were the emperors con- 
scious that they violated the laws of justice, 
when, for the peace of society, they prohibited 
those secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings."® 
The pious disobedience of the Christians made 
their conduct, or perhaps their designs, appear 
in a much more serious and criminal light; and 
the Roman princes, who might perhaps have 
suffered themsclves to be disarmed by a ready 
submission, deeming their honour concerned in 
the execution of their commands, sometimes at- 
tempted, by rigorous punishments, to subdue 
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this independent spirit, which boldly acknowl- 
edged an authority superior to that of the mag- 
istrate. The extent and duration of this spiritual 
conspiracy seemed to render it every day more 
deserving of his animadversion. We have already 
seen that the active and successful zeal of the 
Christians had insensibly diffused them through 
every province and almost every city of the em- 
pire. The new converts seemed to renounce their 
family and country, that they might connect 
themselves in an indissoluble band of union with 
a peculiar society, which everywhere assumed a 
different character from the rest of mankind. 
Their gloomy and austere aspect, their abhor- 
rence of the common business and pleasures of 
life, and their frequent predictions ot impending 
calamities,!® inspired the Pagans with the ap- 
prehension of some danger which would arise 
from the new sect, the more alarming as it was 
the more obscure. “Whatever,” says Pliny, “may 
be the principle of their conduct, their inflexible 
obstinacy appeared deserving of punishment.””!” 

The precautions with which the disciples of 
Christ performed the offices of religion were at 
first dictated by fear and necessity; but they 
were continued from choice. By imitating the 
awful secrecy which reigned in the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the Christians had flattered them- 
selves that they should render their sacred insti- 
tutions more respectable in the eyes of the Pagan 
World. But the event, as it often happens to 
the operations of subtile policy, deceived their 
wishes and their expectations. It was concluded 
that they only concealed what they would have’ 
blushed to disclose. Their mistgken prudence 
afforded an opportunity for malice to invent, 
and for suspicious credulity to believe, the hor- 
rid tales which described the Christians as the 
most wicked of human kind, who practised in 
their dark recesses every abomination that a de- 
praved fancy could suggest, and who solicited 
the favour of their unknown God by the sacri- 
fice of every moral virtue. There were many who 
pretended to confess or to relate the ceremonies 
of this abhorred society. It was asserted, “that a 
new-born infant, entirely covered over with 
flour, was presented, like some mystic syrnbol of 
initiation, to the knife of the proselyte, who un- 
knowingly inflicted many a secret and mortal 
wound on the innocent victim of his crror; that 
as soon as the crucl deed was perpetrated, the 
sectaries drank up the blood, greedily tore asun- 
der the quivering members, and pledged 
themselves to eternal secrecy, by a mutual con- 
sciousness of guilt. It was as confidently affirmed 
that this inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by a 
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suitable entertainment, in which intemperance 
served as a provocative to brutal lust; till, at the 
appointed moment, the lights were suddenly 
extinguished, shame was banished, nature was 
forgotten; and, as accident might direct, the 
darkness of the night was polluted by the inces- 
tuous commerce of sisters and brothers, of sons 
and of mothers.”’!® 

But the perusal of the ancient apologies was 
sufficient to rernove even the slightest suspicion 
from the mind of a candid adversary. The Chris- 
tians, with the intrepid security of innocence, 
appeal from the voice of rumour to the equity 
of the magistrates. They acknowledge that, if 
any proof can be produced of the crimes which 
calumny has imputed to them, they are worthy 
of the most severe punishment. ‘They provoke 
the punishment, and they challenge the proof. 
At the same time they urge, with equal truth 
and propriety, that the charge is not less devoid 
of probability than it is destitute of evidence; 
they ask whether any one can seriously believe 
that the pure and holy precepts of the Gospel, 
which so frequently restrain the use of the most 
lawful enjoyments, should inculcate the prac- 
tice of the most abominable crimes; that a large 
society should resolve to dishonour itself in the 
eyes of its own members; and that a great num- 
ber of persons, of either sex, and every age and 
character, insensible to the fear of death or in- 
famy, should consent to violate those principles 
which nature and education had imprinted 
most deeply in their minds.?° Nothing, it should 
seem, could weaken the force or destroy the ef- 
fect of so unanswerable a justification, unless it 
were the injudicious conduct of the apologists 
themselves, who betrayed the common cause of 
religion, to gratify their devout hatred to the 
domestic enemies of the church. It was some- 
times faintly insinuated, and somctimes boldly 
asserted, that the same bloody sacrifices, and 
the same incestuous festivals, which were so 
falsely ascribed to the orthodox believers, were 
in reality celebrated by the Marcionites, by the 
Carpocratians, and by several other sects of the 
Gnostics, who, notwithstanding they might de- 
Viate into the paths of heresy, were still actuated 
by the sentiments of men, and still governed by 
the precepts of Christianity.24 Accusations of a 
similar kind were retorted upon tbe church by 
the schismatics who had departed from its com- 
munion,” and it was confessed on all sides that 
the most scandalous licentiousness of manners 
prevailed among grcat numbers of those who 
affected the name of Christians. A Pagan mag- 
istrate, who possessed neither leisure nor abili- 
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ties to discern the almost imperceptible line 
which divides the orthodox faith from heretical 
pravity, might easily have imagined that their 
mutual animosity had extorted the discovery of 
their common guilt. It was fortunate for the re- 
pose, or at least for the reputation, of the first 
Christians, that the magistrates sometimes pro- 
ceeded with more temper and moderation than 
is usually consistent with religious zeal, and that 
they reported, as the impartial result of their 
judicial inquiry, that the sectaries who had de- 
serted the established worship appeared to them 
sincere in their professions and blameless in their 
manners, however they might incur, by their 
absurd and excessive superstition, the censure of 
the laws.?3 

Histury, which undertakes to record the trans- 
actions of the past, for the instruction of future 
ages, would ill deserve that honourable office if 
she condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, 
or to justify the maxims of persecution. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that the conduct of 
the emperors who appeared the least favourable 
to the primitive church is by no means so crimi- 
nal as that of modein suvcreigns who have em- 
ployed the arm of violence and terror against 
the religious opinions of any part of their sub- 
jects. From their reflections, or even from their 
own feclings, a Charles V. or a Louis XIV. 
might have acquired a just knowledge of the 
rights of conscience, of the obligation of faith, 
and of the innocence of error. But the princes 
and magistrates of ancient Rome werc strangers 
to those principles which inspired and author- 
ised the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians in 
the cause of truth, nor could they themselves 
discover in their own breasts any motives which 
would have prompted them to refuse a legal, 
and as it were a natural, submission to the 
sacred institutions of their country. The same 
reason which contributes to alleviate the guilt, 
must have tended to abate the rigour, of their 
persecutions. As they were actuated, not by the 
furious zeal of bigots, but by the tempcrate 
policy of legislators, contempt must often have 
relaxed, and humanity must frequently have 
suspended, the execution of those laws which 
they enacted against the humble and obscure fol- 
lowers of Christ. From the general view of their 
character and motives we might naturally con- 
clude: I. That a considerable time clapsed be- 
fore they considered the new sectarics as an ob- 
ject deserving of the attention of government. 
II. That in the conviction of any of their sub- 
jects who were accused of so very singular a 
crime, they proceeded with caution and reluc- 


tance. III. That they were moderate in the use 
of punishments; and IV. That the afflicted 
church enjoyed many intervals of peace and 
tranquillity. Notwithstanding the careless in- 
difference which the most copious and the most 
minute of the Pagan writers have shown to the 
affairs of the Christians,”4 it may still be in our 
power to confirm each of these probable suppo- 
sitions by the evidence of authentic facts. 

I. By the wise dispensation of Providence a 
mysterious veil was cast over the infancy of the 
church, which, till the faith of the Christians 
was matured, and their numbers were multi- 
plied, served to protect them not only from the 
malice but even from the knowledge of the Pa- 
gan world. The slow and gradual abolition of 
the Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe and in- 
nocent disguise to the more early proselytes of 
the Gospel. As they were for the greater part of 
the race of Abraham, they were distinguished 
by the peculiar mark of circumcision, offered up 
their devotions in fhe Temple of Jerusalem till 
its final destruction, and received both the Law 
and the Prophets as the genuine inspirations of 
the Deity. The Gentile converts who by a spiri- 
tual adoption had been associated to the hope of 
Isracl, were likewise confounded under the garb 
and appearance of Jews; 7° and as the Polythe- 
ists paid less regard to articles of faith than to 
the external worship, the new sect, which care- 
fully concealed, or faintly announced, its future 
greatness and ambition, was permitted to shel- 
ter itself under the general toleration which was 
granted to an ancient and celebrated people in 
the Roman empire. It was not long, perhaps, 
before the Jews themselves, animated with a 
fiercer zeal and a more jealous faith, perceived 
the gradual separation of their Nazarene breth- 
ren from the doctrine of the synagogue: and 
they would gladly have extinguished the danger- 
ous heresy in the blood of its adherents. But the 
decrees of Heaven had already disarmed their 
malice; and though they might sometimes exert 
the licentious privilege of sedition, they no long- 
er possessed the administration of criminal jus- 
tice: nor did they find it easy to infuse into the 
calm breast of a Roman magistrate the rancour 
of their own zeal and prejudice. The provincial 
governors declared themselves ready to listen 
to any accusation that might atfect the public 
safety; but as soon as they were informed that 
it was a question not of facts but of words, a dis- 
pute relating only to the interpretation of the 
Jewish laws and prophecies, they deemed it un- 
worthy of the majestv of Rome seriously to dis- 
cuss the obscure differences which might arise 
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among a barbarous and superstitious people. 
The innocence of the first Christians was pro- 
tected by ignorance and contempt; and the tri- 
bunal of the Pagan magistrate often proved 
their most assured refuge against the fury of the 
synagogue.” If, indeed, we were disposed to 
adopt the traditions of a too credulous antiqui- 
ty, we might relate the distant peregrinations, 
the wonderful achicvements, and the various 
deaths of the twelve apostles: but a more accu- 
rate inquiry will induce us to doubt whcther 
any of those persons who had been witnesses 
to the miracles of Christ were permitted, be- 
yond the limits of Palestine, to seal with their 
blood the truth of their testimony.?? From the 
ordinary term of human life, it may very natu- 
rally be presumed that most of the:n were de- 
ceased before the discontent of the Jews broke 
out into that furious war which was terminated 
only by the ruin of Jerusalem. During a long 
period, from the death of Christ to that memor- 
able rebellion, we cannot discover any traces of 
Roman intolerance, unless they are to be found 
in the sudden, the transient, but the crucl per- 
secution, which was exercised by Nero against 
the Christians of the capital, thirty-five years 
after the former, and only two years before the 
latter, of those great events. The character of the 
philosophic historian, to whom we are princi- 
pally indebted for the knowledge of this singu- 
lar transaction, would alone be sufficient to rec- 
ommend it to our most attentive considcration. 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero the cap- 
ital of the empire was afflicted by a fire which 
raged beyond the memory or example of former 
ages.’ The monuments of Grecian art and of 
Roman virtue, the trophies of the Punic and 
Gallic wars, the most holy temples, and the 
most splendid palaces were involved in one com- 
mon destruction. Of the fourteen regions or 
quarters into which Rome was divided, four 
only subsisted entire, three were levelled with 
the ground, and the remaining seven, which had 
experienced the fury of the flames, displayed a 
melancholy prospect of ruin and desolation. 
The vigilance of government appears not to 
have neglected any of the precautions which 
might alleviate the sense of so dreadful a calam- 
ity. The Imperial gardens were thrown open to 
the distressed multitude, temporary buildings 
were erected for their accommodation, and a 
plentiful supply of corn and provisions was dis- 
tributed at a very moderate price.” The most 
generous policy seemed to have dictated the 
edicts which regulated the disposition of the 
streets and the construction of private houses; 
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and, as it usually happens in an age of prosper- 
ity, the conflagration of Rome, in the course of 
a few years, produced a new city, more regular 
and more beautiful than the former. But all the 
prudence and humanity affected by Nero on 
this occasion were insufficient to preserve him 
from the popular suspicion. Every crime might 
be imputed to the assassin of his wife and moth- 
er; nor could the prince who prostituted his per- 
son and dignity on the theatre be deemed in- 
capable of the most extravagant folly. The voice 
of rumour accused the emperor as the incendi- 
ary of his own capital; and, as the most inc redi- 
ble stories are the best adapted to the genius of 
an enraged people, it was gravely reported, and 
firmly believed, that Nero, enjoying the calam- 
ity which he had occasioned, amused himself 
with singing to his lyre the destruction of ancient 
Troy.3° To divert a suspicion which the power 
of despotism was unable to suppress, the emper- 
or resolved to substitute in his own place some 
fictitious criminals. “With this view (continues 
Tacitus) he inflicted the most exquisite tortures 
on those men who, under the vulgar appella- 
tion of Christians, were already branded with 
deserved infamy. They derived their name and 
origin from Christ, who, in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, had suffered death by the sentence of the 
procurator Pontius Pilate.” For a while this dire 
superstition was checked, but it again burst 
forth; and not only spread itself over Judaea, 
the first seat of this mischievous pect, but was 
even introduced into Romce, the common asy- 
lum which receives and protects whatever isim- 
pure, whatever is atrocious. The confessions of 
those who were seized discovered a great multi- 
tude of their accomplices, agd they were all con- 
victed, not so much for the crime of setting fire 
to the city as for their hatred of human kind.” 
They died in torments, and their torments were 
embittered by insult and derision. Some were 
nailed on crosses; others sewn up in the skins of 
wild beasts, and exposed to the fury of dogs; 
others again, smeared over with combustible 
materials, were used as torches to illuminate 
the darkness of the night. The gardens of Nero 
were destined for the melancholy spectacle, 
which was accompanied with a horse-race, and 
honoured with the presence of the emperor, 
who mingled with the populace in the dress and 
attitude of a charioteer. ‘The guilt of the Chris- 
tians deserved indeed the most exemplary pun- 
ishment, but the public abhorrence was changed 
into commiseration, from the opinion that those 
unhappy wretches were sacrificed, not so much 
to the public welfare as to the cruelty of a jeal- 
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ous tyrant.”’** Those who survey with a curious 
eye the revolutions of mankind may observe 
that the gardens and circus of Nero on the Vat- 
ican, which were polluted with the blood of the 
first Christians, have been rendered still more 
famous by the triumph and by the abuse of the 
persecuted religion. On the same spot?‘ a tem- 
ple, which far surpasses the ancient glories of 
the Capitol, has been since erected by the Chris- 
tian Pontiffs, who, deriving their claim of uni- 
versal dominion from an humble fisherman of 
Galilee, have succeeded to the throne of the 
Cæsars, given laws to the barbarian conquerors 
of Rome, and extended their spiritual jurisdic- 
tion from the coast of the Baltic to the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

But it would be improper to dismiss this ac- 
count of Nero’s persecution till we have made 
some observations that may serve to remove the 
difficulties with which it is perplexed, and to 
throw some light on the subsequent history of 
the church. 

1. The most sceptical criticism is obliged to 
respect the truth of this eatraordinary fact, and 
the integrity of this celebrated passage of Taci- 
tus. The former is confirmed by the diligent and 
accurate Suctonius, who mentions the punish- 
ment which Nero inflicted on the Christians, a 
sect of men who had embraced a new and crim- 
inal superstition.’ The latter may be proved by 
the consent of the most ancient manuscripts; by 
the inimitable character of the style of ‘Tacitus; 
by his reputation, which guarded his text from 
the interpolations of pious fraud; and by the 
purport of his narration, which accused the first 
Christians of the most atrocious crimes, without 
insinuating that they possessed any miraculous 
or even magical powers above the rest of man- 
kind.** 2. Notwithstanding it is probable that 
Tacitus was born some years before the fire of 
Rome,” he could derive only from reading and 
conversation the knowledge of an event which 
happened during his infancy. Before he gave 
himself to the public he calinly waited till his 
genius had attained its full maturity, and he 
was more than forty years of age when a grate- 
ful regard for the memory of the virtuous Agri- 
cola extorted from him the most early of those 
historical compositions which will delight and 
instruct the most distant postcrity. Aftcr making 
a trial of his strength in the life of Agricola, and 
the description of Germany, he conceived, and 
at length executcd, a more arduous work, the 
history of Rome, in thirty books, from the fall of 
Nero to the accession of Nerva. The adminis- 
tration of Nerva introduced an age of justice 
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and prosperity, which Tacitus had destined for 
the occupation of his old age;? but when he 
took a nearer view of his subject, judging, per- 
haps, that it was a more honourable or a less 
invidious office to record the vices of past ty- 
rants than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning 
monarch, he chose rather to relate, under the 
form of annals, the actions of the four imme- 
diate successors of Augustus. To collect, to dis- 
pose, and to adorn a series of fourscore years in 
an immortal work, every sentence of which is 
pregnant with the deepest observations and the 
most lively images, was an undertaking sufficient 
to exercise the genius of Tacitus himself during 
the greatest part of his life. In the last years of 
the retgn of ‘Trajan, whilst the victorious mon- 
arch extended the power of Rome beyond its 
ancient limits, the historian was describing, 
in the second and fourth books of his Annals, 
the tyranny of Tiberius; and the emperor Ha- 
drian must have succeeded to the throne before 
Tacitus, in the regular prosecution of his work, 
could relate the fire of the capital and the cruel- 
ty of Nero towards the unfortunate Christians. 
At the distance of sixty years it was the duty of 
the annalist to adopt the narratives of contem- 
poraries; but it was natural for the philosopher 
to indulge himself in the description of the ori- 
gin, the progress, and the character of the new 
sect, not so much according to the knowledge or 
prejudices of the age of Nero, as according to 
those of the time of Hadrian. 3. Tacitus very 
frequently trusts to the curiosity or reflection of 
his readers to supply those intermediate circum- 
stances and ideas which, in his extreme concise- 
ness, he has thought proper to suppress. We 
may therefore presume to imagine some prob- 
able cause which could direct the cruelty of 
Nero against the Christians of Rome, whose ob- 
scurity, as well as innocence, should have shield- 
ed them from his indignation, and even from 
his notice. The Jews, who were numerous in the 
capital and oppressed in their own country, 
were a much fitter object for the suspicions of 
the emperor and of the people: nor did it seem 
unlikely that a vanquished nation, who already 
discovered their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, 
might have recourse to the most atrocious means 
of gratifying their implacable revenge. But the 
Jews possessed very powerful advocates in the 
palace, and even in the heart of the tyrant; his 
wife and mistress, the beautiful Poppzea, and a 
favourite player of the race of Abraham, who 
had already employed their intercession on be- 
half of the obnoxious people.“ In their room it 
was necessary to offer some other victims, and 
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it might easily be suggested that, although the 
genuine followers of Moses were innocent of the 
fire of Rome, there had arisen among them a 
new and pernicious sect of GALILZans, which 
was capable of the most horrid crimes. Under 
the appellation of GALILAZans two distinctions 
of men were confounded, the most opposite to 
each other in their manners and principles; the 
disciples who had embraced the faith of Jesus 
of Nazareth,“! and the zealots who had followed 
the standard of Judas the Gaulonite.“ The for- 
mer were the friends, the latter were the enc- 
mies, of human kind; and the only resemblance 
between them consisted in the same inflexible 
constancy which, in the defence of their cause, 
rendered them insensible of death and tortures. 
The followers of Judas, who impelled their 
countrymen into rebellion, were soon buried 
under the ruins of Jerusalem; whilst those of 
Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of 
Christians, diffused themselves over the Roman 
empire. How natural was it for Tacitus, in the 
time of Hadrian, to appropriate to the Chris- 
tians the guilt and the sufferings which he 
might, with far greater truth and justice, have 
attributed to a sect whose odious memory was 
almost extinguished! 4. Whatever opinion may 
be entertained of this conjecture (for it is no 
more than a conjecture), it is evident that the 
effect, as well as the cause, of Nero’s persecu- 
tion, were confined to the walls of Rome;“ that 
the religious tenets of the Galilaans, or Chris- 
tians, were never made a subject of punishment, 
or even of inquiry; and that, as the idea of their 
sufferings was, for a long time, Connected with 
the idea of cruelty and injustice, the modera- 
tion of succeeding princes inclined them to spare 
a sect oppressed by a tyrant whose rage had been 
usually directed against virtue and innocence. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the flames of 
war consumed almost at the same time the 
Temple of Jerusalem and the Capitol of Rome ;** 
and it appears no less singular that the tribute 
which devotion had destined to the former 
should have been converted by the power of an 
assaulting victor to restore and adorn the splen- 
dour of the latter. t The emperors levied a gen- 
eral capitation tax on the Jewish people; and 
although the sum assessed on the head of each 
individual was inconsiderable, the use for which 
it was designed, and the severity with which it 
was exacted, were considered as an intolerable 
grievance.*® Since the officers of the revenue 
extended their unjust claim to many persons 
who were strangers to the blood or religion of 
the Jews, it was impossible that the Christians, 
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who had so often sheltered themselves under the 
shade of the synagogue, should now escape this 
rapacious persecution. Anxious as they were to 
avoid the slightest infection of idolatry, their 
conscience forbade them to contribute to the 
honour of that demon who had assumed the 
character of the Capitoline Jupiter. As a very 
numerous though declining party among the 
Christians still adhered to the law of Moses, 
their efforts to dissemble their Jewish origin 
were detected by the decisive test of circum- 
cision; nor were the Roman magistrates at 
leisure to inquire into the difference of their re- 
ligious tenets. Among the Christians who were 
brought before the tribunal of the emperor, or, 
as it seems more probable, before that of the 
procurator of Judwa, two persons are said to 
have appeared, distinguished by thcir extrac- 
tion, which was more truly noble than that of 
the greatest monarchs. ‘These were the grand- 
sons of St. Jude the apostle, who himself was the 
brother of Jesus Christ. Their natural preten- 
sions to the throne of David might perhaps at- 
tract the respect of the pcople, and excite the 
jealousy of the governor; but the meanness of 
their garb and the simplicity of their answers 
soon convinced him that they were neither de- 
sirous nor capable of disturbing the peace of the 
Roman empire. They frankly confessed their 
royal origin, and their near relation to the Mes- 
siah, but they disclaimed any temporal views, 
and professed that his kingdom, which they de- 
voutly expected, was purely of a spiritual and 
angclic nature. When they were examined con- 
cerning their fortune and occupation, they 
showed their hands hardened with daily labour, 
and declared that they derived their whole sub- 
sistence from the cultivation of a farm near the 
village of Cocaba, of the extent of about twenty- 
four English acres,@ and of the value of nine 
thousand drachms, or three hundred pounds 
sterling. The grandsons of St. Jude were dis- 
missed with compassion and contempt. °° 

But although the obscurity of the house of 
David might protect them from the suspicions 
of a tyrant, the present greatness of his own 
family alarmed the pusillanimous temper of 
Domitian, which could only be appeased by the 
blood of those Romans whom he éither feared, 
or hated, or esteemed. Of the two sons of his 
uncle Flavius Sabinus,*' the elder was soon con- 
victed of treasonable intentions, andthe younger, 
who bore the name of Flavius Clemens, was in- 
debted for his safety to his want of courage and 
ability. The emperor for a long time distin- 
guishea so harmless a kinsrnan by his favour and 
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protection, bestowed on him his own niece 
Domitilla, adopted the children of that mar- 
riage to the hope of the succession, and invested 
their father with the honours of the consulship. 
But he had scarcely finished the term of his an- 
nual magistracy, when on a slight pretence he 
was condemned and executed; Domitilla was 
banished to a desolate island on the coast of 
Campania;* and sentences either of death or of 
confiscation were pronounced against a great 
number of persons who were involved in the 
same accusation. The guilt imputed to their 
charge was that of Atheism and Jewish manners ;*4 
a singular association of ideas, which cannot 
with any propricty be applied except to the 
Christians, as they were obscurely and imper- 
fectly viewed by the magistrates and by the 
writers of that period. On the strength of so 
probable an interpretation, and too eagerly ad- 
mitting the suspicions of a tyrant as an evidence 
of their honourable crime, the church has placed 
both Clemens and Domitilla among its first 
inartyrs, and has branded the cruelty of Domi- 
tian with the name of the second persecution. 
But this persecution (if it deserves that epithet) 
was of no long duration. A few months after the 
death of Clemens and the banishment of Domi- 
tilla, Stephen, a frecdman belonging to the lat- 
ter, who had enjoyed the favour, but who had 
not surely embraced the faith, of his mistress, 
assassinated the emperor in his palace.** The 
memory of Domitian was condemned by the 
senate; his acts were rescinded; his exiles re- 
called; and under the gentle administration of 
Nerva, while the innocent were restored to their 
rank and fortunes, even the most guilty either 
obtained pardon or escaped punishment. *® 

II. About ten years afterwards, under the 
reign of Trajan, the younger Pliny was intrusted 
by his friend and master with the government of 
Bithynia and Pontus. He soon found himself at 
a loss to determine by what rule of justice or of 
law he should direct his conduct in the execu- 
tion of an office the most repugnant to his hu- 
manity. Pliny had never assisted at any judicial 
proceedings against the Christians, with whose 
name alone he seems to be acquainted; and he 
was totally uninformed with regard to the na- 
ture of their guilt, the method of their convic- 
tion, and the degree of their punishment. In 
this perplexity he had recourse to his usual ex- 
pedient, of submitting to the wisdom of Trajan 
an impartial, and, in some respects, a favour- 
able account of the new superstition, requesting 
the emperor that he would condescend to re- 
solve his doubts and to instruct his ignorance. ® 
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The life of Pliny had been employed in the ac- 
quisition of learning, and in the business of the 
world. Since the age of nineteen he had pleaded 
with distinction in the tribunals of Rome,™ 
filled a place in the senate, had been invested 
with the honours of the consulship, and had 
formed very numerous connections with every 
order of men, both in Italy and in the prov- 
inces. From Ais ignorance therefore we may de- 
rive some useful information. We may assure 
ourselves that when he accepted the govern- 
ment of Bithynia there were no general laws or 
decrees of the senate in force against the Chris- 
tians; that neither Trajan nor any of his virtu- 
ous predecessors, whose edicts were received 
into the civil and criminal jurisprudence, had 
publicly declared their intentions concerning 
the new sect; and that, whatever proceedings 
had been carried on against the Christians, 
there were none of sufficient weight and au- 
thority to establish a precedent for the conduct 
of a Roman magistrate. 

The answer of Trajan, to which the Chris- 
tians of the succeeding age have frequently ap- 
pealed, discovers as much regard for justice and 
humanity as could be reconciled with his mis- 
taken notions of religious policy.” Instead of 
displaying the implacable zeal of an Inquisitor, 
anxious to discover the most minute particles of 
heresy, and exulting in the number of his vic- 
tims, the emperor expresses much more solici- 
tude to protect the security of the innocent than 
to prevent the escape of the guilty. He acknowl- 
edges the difficulty of fixing any general plan; 
but he lays down two salutary rules, which often 
aflorded relief and support to the distressed 
Christians. Though he directs the magistrates 
to punish such persons as are legally convicted, 
he prohibits them, with a very humane incon- 
sistency, from making any inquiries concerning 
the supposed criminals. Nor was the magistrate 
allowed to proceed on every kind of information, 
Anonymous charges the emperor rejects, as too 
repugnant to the equity of his government; and 
he strictly requires, for the conviction of those 
to whom the guilt of Christianity is imputed, 
the positive evidence of a fair and open accuser. 
It is likewise probable that the persons who as- 
sumed so invidious an office were obliged to 
declare the grounds of their suspicions, to spec- 
ify (both in respect to time and place) the secret 
assemblies which their Christian adversary had 
frequented, and to disclose a great number of 
circumstances which were concealed with the 
most vigilant jealousy from the eye of the pro- 
fane. If they succeeded in their prosecution, 
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they were exposed to the resentment of a con- 
siderable and active party, to the censure of the 
more liberal portion of mankind, and to the 
ignominy which, in every age and country, has 
attended the character of an informer. If, on the 
contrary, they failed in their proofs, they in- 
curred the severe and perhaps capital penalty, 
which, according to a law published by the em- 
peror Hadrian, was inflicted on those who 
falsely attributed to their fellow-citizens the 
crime of Christianity. The violence of personal 
or superstitious animosity might sometimes pre- 
vail over the most natural apprehensions of dis- 
grace and danger; but it cannot surely be im- 
agined that accusations of so unpromising an 
appearance were either lightly or frequently 
undertaken by the Pagan subjects of the Roman 
empire.°° 

The expedient which was employed to elude 
the prudence of the laws affords a sufficient 
proof how effectually they disappointed the 
mischievous designs of private malice or super- 
stitious zeal. In a large and tumultuous assem- 
bly the restraints of fear and shame, so forcible 
on the minds of individuals, are deprived of the 
greatest part of their influence. The pious 
Christian, as he was desirous to obtain, or to 
escape, the glory of martyrdom, expected, ei- 
ther with impatience or with terror, the stated 
returns of the public games and festivals. On 
those occasions the inhabitants of the great 
cities of the empire were collected in the circus 
or the theatre, wherc every circumstance of the 
place, as well as of the ceremony, contributed 
to kindle their devotion and to extinguish their 
humanity. Whilst the numerous spectators, 
crowned with garlands, perfumed with incense, 
purified with the blood of victims, and surround- 
ed with the altars and statues of their tutelar 
deities, resigned themselves to the enjoyment of 
pleasures which they considered as an cssential 
part of their religious worship, they recollected 
that the Christians alone abhorred the gods of 
mankind, and, by their absence and melan- 
choly on these solemn festivals, seemed to insult 
or to lament the public felicity. If the empire 
had been afflicted by any recent calamity, by a 
plague, a famine, or an unsuccessful war; 1f the 
Tiber had, or if the Nile had not, risen beyond 
its banks; if the earth had shaken, or if the tem- 
perate order of the seasons had been intcrrupt- 
ed, the superstitious Pagans were convinced 
that the crimes and the impiety of the Chris- 
tians, who were spared by the excessive lenity of 
the government, had at length provoked the 
Divine justice. It was not among a licentious 
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and exasperated populace that the forms of le- 
gal proceedings could be observed; it was not 
in an amphitheatre, stained with the blood of 
wild beasts and gladiators, that the voice of 
compassion could be heard. The impatient 
clamours of the multitude denounced the Chris- 
tians as the enemies of gods and men, doomed 
them to the severest tortures, and, venturing to 
accuse by names some of the most distinguished 
of the new sectaries, required with irresistible 
vehemence that they should be instantly appre- 
hended and cast to the lions." The provincial 
governors and magistrates who presided in the 
public spectacles were usually inclined to grati- 
fy the inclinations, and to appease the rage of 
the people, by the sacrifice of a few obnoxious 
victims. But the wisdom of the emperors pro- 
tected the church from the danger of these tu- 
multuous clamours and irregular accusations, 
which they justly censured as repugnant both 
to the firmness and to the equity of their ad- 
ministration. The edicts of Hadrian and of An- 
toninus Pius expressly declared that the voice of 
the multitude should never be admitted as legal 
evidence to convict or to punish those unfortu- 
nate persons who had embraced the enthusiasm 
of the Christians.* 

HI. Punishment was not the inevitable con- 
sequence of conviction, and the Christians 
whose guilt was the most clearly proved by the 
testimony of witnesses, or even by their volun- 
tary confession, still retained in their own power 
the alternative of life or death. It was not so 
much the past offence, as the actual resistance, 
which excited the indignation of the magistrate. 
He was persuaded that he offered them an easy 
pardon, since, if they consented to cast a few 
grains of incense upon the altar, they were dis- 
missed from the tribunal in safety and with ap- 
plause. It was esteemed the duty of a humane 
judge to endeavour to reclaim, rather than to 
punish, those deluded enthusiasts. Varying his 
tone according to the age, the sex, or the situa- 
tion of the prisoners, he frequently condescend- 
ed to set before their cyes every circumstance 
which could render life more pleasing, or death 
more terrible; and tosolicit, nay to intreat them, 
that they would show some compassion to 
themselves, to their familics, and to their 
friends.® If threats and persuasions proved in- 
effectual, he had often recourse to violence; the 
scourge and the rack were called in to supply 
the deficiency of argument, and every art of 
cruelty was employed to subdue such inflexible, 
and, as it appeared to the Pagans, such criminal 
obstinacy. ‘The ancient apologists of Christian- 
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ity have censured, with equal truth and severity, 
the irregular conduct of their persecutors, who, 
contrary to every principle of judicial proceed- 
ing, admitted the use of torture, in order to ob- 
tain, not a confession, but a denial, of the crime 
which was the object of their inquiry.** The 
monks of succeeding ages, who, in their peace- 
ful solitudes, entertained themselves with diver- 
sifying the deaths and sufferings of the primitive 
martyrs, have frequently invented torments of a 
much more refined and ingenious nature. In 
particular, it has pleased them to suppose that 
the zeal of the Roman magistrates, disdaining 
every consideration of moral virtue or public 
decency, endeavoured to seduce those whom 
they were unable to vanguish, and that by their 
orders the most brutal] violence was offered to 
those whom they found it impossible to seduce. 
It is related that pious females, who were pre- 
pared to despise death, were sometimes con- 
demned to a more severe trial, and called upon 
to determine whether they set a higher value on 
their religion or on their chastity. The youths 
to whose licentious embraces they were aban- 
doned received a solemn exhortation from the 
judge to exert their most strenuous efforts to 
maintain the honour of Venus against the im- 
pious virgin who refused to burn incense on her 
altars. Their violence, however, was commonly 
disappointed, and the seasonable interposition 
of some miraculous power preserved the chaste 
spouses of Christ from the dishonour even of an 
involuntary defeat. We should not indeed neg- 
lect to remark that the more ancient as well as 
authentic memorials of the church are seldom 
polluted with these extravagant and indecent 
fictions. 

The total disregard of truth and probability 
in the representation of these primitive martyr- 
donis was occasioned by a very natural mistake. 
The ecclesiastical writers of the fourth or fifth 
centuries ascribed to the magistrates of Rome 
the same degree of implacable and unrelenting 
zeal which filled their own breasts against the 
heretics or the idolaters of their own times. It is 
not improbable that some of those persons who 
were raised to the dignities of the empire might 
have imbibed the prejudices of the populace, 
and that the crucl disposition of others might 
occasionally be stimulated by motives of avarice 
or of personal resentment.®* But it is certain, 
and we may appeal to the grateful confessions 
of the first Christians, that the greatest part of 
those magistrates who exercised in the provinces 
the authority of the emperor or of the senate, 
and to whose hands alone the jurisdiction of life 
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and death was intrusted, behaved like men of 
polished manners and liberal education, who 
respected the rules of justice, and who were con- 
versant with the precepts of philosophy. They 
frequently declined the odious task of persecu- 
tion, dismissed the charge with contempt, or 
suggested to the accused Christian some legal 
evasion by which he might elude the severity of 
the laws.*7 Whenever they were invested with a 
discretionary power, they used it much less for 
the oppression than for the relief and benefit of 
the afflicted church. They were far from con- 
demning all the Christians who were accused 
before their tribunal, and very far from punish- 
ing with death all those who were convicted of 
an obstinate adherence to the new superstition. 
Contenting themselves, for the most part, with 
the milder chastisements of imprisonment, exile, 
or slavery in the mines,® they left the unhappy 
victims of their justice some reason to hope that 
a prosperous event, the accession, the marriage, 
or the triumph of an emperor, might speedily 
restore them by a general pardon to their for- 
mer state, The martyrs, devoted to immediate 
execution by the Roman magistrates, appear 
to have been selected from the most opposite 
extremes. They were either bishops and presby- 
ters, the persons the most distinguished among 
the Christians by their rank and influence, and 
whose example might strike terror into the 
whole sect;?" or else they were the meanest and 
most abject among them, particularly those of 
the servile condition, whose lives were esteemed 
of little value, and whose sufferings were viewed 
by the ancients with too careless an indiffer- 
ence.” The learned Origen, who, from his ex- 
perience as well as readings, was intimately ac- 
quainted with the history of the Christians, de- 
clares, in the most express terms, that the num- 
ber of martyrs was very inconsiderable.” His 
authority would alone be sufficient to annihilate 
that formidable army of martyrs, whose relics, 
drawn for the most part from the catacombs of 
Rome, have replenished so many churches,’? 
and whose marvellous achievements have been 
the subject of so many volumes of holy ro- 
mance.’ But the general assertion of Origen 
may be explained and confirmed by the par- 
ticular testimony of his frend Dionysius, who, 
in the immense city of Alexandria, and under 
the rigorous persecution of Decius, reckons only 
ten men and seven women who suffered for the 
profession of the Christian name.‘ 

During the same period of persecution, the 
zealous, the eloquent, the ambitious Cyprian 
governed the church, not only of Carthage, but 


even of Africa. He possessed every quality which 
could engage the reverence of the faithful, or 
provoke the suspicions and resentment of the 
Pagan magistrates. His character as well as his 
station seemed to mark out that holy prelate as 
the most distinguished object of envy and of 
danger.”® The experience, however, of the life 
of Cyprian is sufficient to prove that our fancy 
has exaggerated the perilous situation of a 
Christian bishop; and that the dangers to which 
he was exposed were less imminent than those 
which temporal ambition is always prepared to 
encounter in the pursuit of honours. Four Ro- 
man emperors, with their families, their favour- 
ites, and their adherents, perished by the sword 
in the space of ten years, during which the bish- 
op of Carthage guided by his authority and elo- 
quence the councils of the African church. It 
was only in the third year of his administration 
that he had reason, during a few months, to 
apprehend the severe edicts of Decius, the vigi- 
lance of the magistrate, and the clamours of the 
multitude, who loudly demanded that Cyprian, 
the leader of the Christians, should be thrown 
to the lions. Prudence suggested the necessity of 
a temporary retreat, and the voice of prudence 
was obeyed. He withdrew himself into an ob- 
scure solitude, from whence he could maintain 
a constant correspondence with the clergy and 
people of Carthage; and, concealing himself 
till the tempest was past, he preserved his life, 
without relinquishing either his power or his 
reputation. His extreme caution did not how- 
ever escape the censure of the more rigid Chris- 
tians, who lamented, or the reproaches of his 
personal enemies, who insulted, a conduct which 
they considered as a pusillanimous and criminal 
desertion of the most sacred duty.” The pro- 
priety of reserving himself for the future cxigen- 
cics of the church, the example of several holy 
bishops,”* and the divine admonitions which, as 
he declares himself, he frequently received in 
visions and ecstacies, were the reasons alleged 
in his justification.” But his best apology may 
be found in the cheerful resolution with which, 
about eight years afterwards, he suffered death 
in the cause of religion. The authentic history 
of his martyrdom has been recorded with un- 
usual candour and impartiality. A short ab- 
stract therefore of its most important circum- 
stances will convey the clearest information of 
the spirit and of the forms of the Roman perse- 
cutions.*° 

When Valerian was consul for the third, and 
Gallienus for the fourth time, Paternus, procon- 
sul of Africa, summoned Cyprian to appear in 
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his private council-chamber. He there acquaint- 
ed him with the imperial mandate which he 
had just received, that those who had aban- 
doned the Roman religion should immediately 
return to the practice of the ceremonies of their 
ancestors. Cyprian replied without hesitation 
that he was a Christian and a bishop, devoted 
to the worship of the true and only Deity, to 
whom he offered up his daily supplications for 
the safety and prosperity of the two emperors, 
his lawful sovereigns. With modest confidence 
he pleaded the privilege of a citizen in refusing 
to give any answer to some invidious and indeed 
illegal questions which the proconsul had pro- 
posed. A sentence of banishment was pro- 
nounced as the penalty of Cyprian’s disobedi- 
ence; and he was conducted without delay to 
Curubis, a free and maritime city of Zeugitana, 
in a pleasant situation, a fertile territory, and 
at the distance of about forty miles from Car- 
thage.™ ‘The exiled bishop enjoyed the conven- 
iences of life and the consciousness of virtue. His 
reputation was diffused over Africa and Italy; 
an account of his behaviour was published for 
the edification of the Christian world ;** and his 
solitude was frequently interrupted by the let- 
ters, the visits, and the congratulations of the 
faithful. On the arrival of a new proconsul in 
the province the fortune of Cyprian appeared 
for some time to wear a still more favourable 
aspect. He was recalled from banishment, and, 
though not yet permitted to return to Carthage, 
his own gardens in the ncighbourhood of the 
capital were assigned for the place of his resi- 
dence.** 

At length, exactly one year®® after Cyprian 
was first apprehended, Galerius Maximus, pro- 
consul of Africa, received the imperial warrant 
for the execution of the Christian teachers. The 
bishop of Carthage was sensible that he should 
be singled out for one of the first victims, and 
the fraility of nature tempted him to withdraw 
himself, by a secret flight, from the danger and 
the honour of martyrdom; but, soon recovering 
that fortitude which his character required, he 
returned to his gardens, and patiently expected 
the ministers of death. Two officer$ of rank, who 
were intrusted with that commission, placed 
Cyprian between them in a chari@t, and, as the 
proconsul was not then at leisure, they conduct- 
ed him, not to a prison, but to a private house 
in Carthage, which belonged to one of them. An 
elegant supper was provided for the entertain- 
ment of the bishop, and his Christian friends 
were permitted for the last time to enjoy his so- 
ciety, whilst the streets were filled with a multi- 
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tude of the faithful, anxious and alarmed at the 
approaching fate of their spiritual father.®* In 
the morning he appeared before the tribunal of 
the proconsul, who, after informing himself of 
the name and situation of Cyprian, commanded 
him to offer sacrifice, and pressed him to reflect 
on the consequences of his disobedience. The 
refusal of Cyprian was firm and decisive, and 
the magistrate, when he had taken the opinion 
of his council, pronounced, with some reluc- 
tance, the sentence of death. It was conceived 
in the following terms: “That Thascius Cy- 
prianus should be immediately beheaded, as 
the enemy of the gods of Rome, and as the chief 
and ringleader of a criminal association, which 
he had seduced into an impious resistance 
against the laws of the most holy cinpcerors 
Valerian and Gallienus.”’*? The manner of his 
execution was the mildest and least painful that 
could be inflicted on a person convicted of any 
capital offence: nor was the use of torture ad- 
mitted to obtain from the bishop of Carthage 
either the recantation of his principles or the 
discovery of his accamplices. 

As soon as the sentence was proclaimed, a 
general cry of “We will die with him” arose at 
once among the listening multitude of Chris- 
tians who waited before the palace gates. The 
generous ¢ffusions of their zeal and affection 
were neither serviceable to Cyprian nor danger- 
ous to thernselves. He was led away under a 
guard of tribunes and centurions, without re- 
sistance and without insult, to the place of his 
execution, a spacious and level plain near the 
city, which was already filled with great num- 
bers of spectators. His faithful presbyters and 
deacons were perinitted to accompany their 
holy bishop. They assisted him in laying aside 
his upper garment, spread linen on the ground 
to catch the precious relics of his blood, and re- 
ceived his orders to bestow five-and-twenty 
pieces of gold on the executioner. The martyr 
then covered his face with his hands, and at one 
blow his head was separated from his body. His 
corpse remained during some hours exposed to 
the curiosity of the Gentiles, but in the night it 
was removed, and transported, in a triumphal 
procession and with a splendid illumination, to 
the burial-place of the Christians. ‘The funeral 
of Cyprian was publicly celebrated without re- 
ceiving any interruption from the Roman mag- 
istrates; and those among the faithful who had 
performed the last offices to his person and his 
memory were secure from the danger of inquiry 
or of punishment. It is remarkable that, of so 
great a multitude of bishops in the province of 
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Africa, Cyprian was the first who was esteemed 
worthy to obtain the crown of martyrdom."* 
It was in the choice of Cyprian either to die 
a martyr or to live an apostate, but on that 
choice depended the alternative of honour or in- 
famy. Could we suppose that the bishop of 
Carthage had employed the profession of the 
Christian faith only as the instrument of his 
avarice or ambition, it was still incumbent on 
him to support the character which he had as- 
sumed,” and, if he possessed the smallest degree 
of manly fortitude, rather to expose himself to 
the most cruel tortures than by a single act to 
exchange the reputation of a whole life for the 
abhorrence of his Christian brethren and the 
contempt of the Gentile world. But if the zeal of 
Cyprian was supported by the sincere convic- 
tion of the truth of those doctrines which he 
preached, the crown of martyrdom must have 
appeared to him as an object of desire rather 
than of terror. It is not easy to extract any dis- 
tinct ideas from the vague though cloquent de- 
clamations of the Fathers, or to ascertain the 
degree of immortal glory and happiness which 
they confidently promised to those who were so 
fortunate as to shed their blood in the cause of 
religion.” They inculcated with becoming dil- 
igence that the fire of martyrdom supplied every 
defect and expiated every sin; that, while the 
souls of ordinary Christians were obliged to pass 
through a slow and painful purification, the tri- 
umphant sufferers entered into the immediate 
fruition of eternal bliss, where, in the society of 
the patriarchs, the apostles, and the prophets, 
they reigned with Christ, and acted as his asses- 
sors in the universal judgment of mankind. The 
assurance of a lasting reputation upon earth, a 
motive so congenial to the vanity of human na- 
ture, often served to animate the courage of the 
martyrs. The honours which Rome or Athens 
bestowed on those citizens who had fallen in the 
cause of their country were cold and unmean- 
ing demonstrations of respect, when compared 
with the ardent gratitude and devotion which 
the primitive church expressed towards the vic- 
torious champions of the faith. The annual com- 
memoration of their virtues and sufferings was 
observed as a sacred ceremony, and at length 
terminated in religious worship. Among the 
Christians who had publicly confessed their re- 
ligious principles, those who (as it very frequent- 
ly happened) had been dismissed from the tri- 
bunal or the prisons of the Pagan magistrates 
obtained such honours as were justly due to 
their imperfect martyrdom and their generous 
resolution. The most pious females courted the 
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n’of imprinting kisses on the fetters 
which they had worn, and on the wounds which 
they had received. Their persons were esteemed 
holy, their decisions were admitted with defer- 
ence, and they too often abused, by their spiri- 
tual pride and licentious manners, the pre-em- 
inence which their zeal and intrepidity had ac- 
quired. Distinctions like these, whilst they dis- 
play the exalted merit, betray the inconsider- 
able number, of those who suffered and of those 
who died for the profession of Christianity. 
The sober discretion of the present age will 
more readily censure than admire, but can 
more easily admire than imitate, the fervour of 
the first Christians, who, according to the lively 
expression of Sulpicius Severus, desired martyr- 
dom with more eagerness than his own contem- 
poraries solicited a bishopric.” The epistles 
which Ignatius composed as he was carried in 
chains through the cities of Asia breathe senti- 
ments the most repugnant to the ordinary feel- 
ings of human nature. He carnestly beseeches 
the Romans that, when he should be exposed in 
the amphitheatre, they would not, by their kind 
but unseasonable intercession, deprive him of 
the crown of glory; and he declares his resolu- 
tion to provoke and irritate the wild beasts 
which might be employed as the instruments of 
his death.” Some stories are related of the cour- 
age of martyrs who actually performed what 
Ignatius had intended, who exasperated the 
fury of the lions, pressed the executioner to has- 
ten his office, cheerfully leaped into the fires 
which were kindled to consume them, and dis- 
covered a sensation of joy and pleasure in the 
midst of the most exquisite tortures. Several 
examples have been preserved of a zeal impa- 
tient of those restraints which the emperors had 
provided for the security of the church. The 
Christians sometimes supplied by their volun- 
tary declaration the want of an accuser, rudely 
disturbed the public service of paganism,” and, 
rushing in crowds round the tribunal of the 
magistrates, called upon them to pronounce 
and to inflict the sentence of the law. The be- 
haviour of the Christians was too remarkable to 
escape the notice of the ancient philosophers, 
but they seem to have considered it with much 
less admiration than astonishment. Incapable 
of conceiving the motives which sometimes 
transported the fortitude of believers beyond 
the bounds of prudence or reason, they treated 
such an eagerness to die as the strange result of 
obstinate despair, of stupid insensibility, or of 
superstitious frenzy.” “Unhappy men!” ex- 
claimed the proconsul Antoninus to the Chris- 
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tians of Asia, “unhappy men! if you are thus 
weary of your lives, is it so difficult for you to 
find ropes and precipices?”’** He was extremely 
cautious (as it is observed by a learned and 
pious historian) of punishing men who had 
found no accusers but themselves, the imperial 
laws not having made any provisions for so un- 
expected a case; condemning therefore a few as 
a warning to their brethren, he dismissed the 
multitude with indignation and contempt.” 
Notwithstanding this real or affected disdain, 
the intrepid constancy of the faithful was pro- 
ductive of more salutary effects on those which 
nature or grace had disposed for the easy recep- 
tion of religious truth. On these melancholy 
occasions there were many among the Gentiles 
who pitied, who admired, and who were con- 
verted. The generous enthusiasm was commun- 
icated from the sufferer to the spectators, and 
the blood of martyrs, according to a well-known 
observation, became the seed of the church. 

But although devotion had raised, and elo- 
quence continued to inflame, this fever of the 
mind, it insensibly gave way to the morc nat- 
ural hopes and fears of the human heart, to the 
love of life, the apprehension of pain, and the 
horror of dissolution. The more prudent rulcrs 
of the church found themselves obliged to re- 
strain the indiscreet ardour of their followers, 
and to distrust a constancy which too often 
abandoned them in the hour of trial.” As the 
lives of the faithful became less niortified and 
austere, they were every day less ambitious of 
the honours of martyrdorn; and the soldiers of 
Christ, instead of distinguishing themselves by 
voluntary deeds of heroism, frequently deserted 
their post, and fled in confusion before the ene- 
my whorn it was their duty to resist. There were 
three methods, however, of escaping the flames 
of persecution, which were not attended with 
an equal degree of guilt: the first indeed was 
gencrally allowed to be innocent; the second 
was of a doubtful, or at least of a venial, nature; 
but the third implied a direct and criminal 
apostasy from the Christian faith. 

1. A modern Inquisitor would hear with sur- 
prise, that, whenever an information was given 
to a Roman magistrate of any person within his 
jurisdiction who had embraced the sect of the 
Christians, the charge was communicated to the 
party accused, and that a convenient time was 
allowed him to settle his domestic concerns, and 
to prepare an answer to the crime which was 
imputed to him.” If he entertained any doubt 
of his own constancy, such a delay afforded him 
the opportunity of preserving his life and hon- 
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our by flight, of withdrawing himself into some 
obscure retirement or some distant province, 
and of patiently expecting the return of peace 
and security. A measure so consonant to reason 
was soon authorised by the advice and example 
of the most holy prelates; and seems to have 
been censured by few, except by the Montan- 
ists, who deviated into heresy by their strict and 
obstinate adherence to the rigour of ancient 
discipline.!°° 11, The provincial governors, 
whose zeal was less prevalent than their avarice, 
had countenanced the practice of selling certi- 
ficates (or libels as they were called), which 
attested that the persons thercin mentioned had 
complied with the laws, and sacrificed to the 
Roman deities. By producing these false declar- 
ations, the opulent and timid Christians were 
enabled to silence the malice of an informer, 
and to reconcile in some measure their safety 
with their religion. A slight penance atoned for 
this profane dissimulation.™ 111. In every per- 
secution there were great numbers of unworthy 
Christians who publicly disowned or renounced 
the faith which tucy nad professed; and who 
confirmed the sincerity of their abjuration by 
the legal acts of burning incense or of offering 
sacrifices. Some of these apostates had yielded 
on the first menace or exhortation of the magis- 
trate; whilst the paticnce of others had been 
subdued by the length and repetition of tor- 
tures. The affrighted countenances of some be- 
trayed their inward remorse, while others ad- 
vanced with confidence and alacrity to the al- 
tars of the gods.’® But the disguise which fear 
had imposed subsisted no longer than the pres- 
ent danger. As soon as the severity of the perse- 
cution was abated, the doors of the churches 
were assailed by the returning multitude of pen- 
itents, who detested their idolatrous submission, 
and who solicited with equal ardour, but with 
various success, their readmission into the so- 
ciety of Christians.” 

iv. Notwithstanding the general rules es- 
tablished for the conviction and punishment of 
the Christians, the fate of those scctaries, in an 
extensive and arbitrary government, must still, 
in a great measure, have depended on their own 
behaviour, the circumstances of the times, and 
the temper of their supreme as well as subordi- 
nate rulers. Zeal might sometimes provoke, and 
prudence might sometimes avert or assuage, the 
superstitious fury of the Pagans. A variety of 
motives might dispose the provincial governors 
either to enforce or to relax the execution of the 
laws; and of these motives the most forcible was 
their regard not only for the public edicts, but 
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for the secret intentions of the emperor, a glance 
from whose eye was sufficient to kindle or to 
extinguish the flamreg of persecution. As often as 
any occasional severities were exercised in the 
different parts of the empire, the primitive 
Christians lamented and perhaps magnified 
their own suffcrings; but the celebrated number 
of ten persecutions has been determined by the 
ecclesiastical writers of the fifth century, who 
possessed a more distinct view of the prosperous 
or adverse fortunes of the church from the age 
of Nero to that of Diocletian. The ingenious 
parallels of the ten plagues of Egypt, and of the 
ten horns of the Apocalypse, first suggested this 
calculation to their minds; and in their appli- 
cation of the faith of prophecy to the truth of 
history they were careful to select those reigns 
which were indeed the most hostile to the Chris- 
tian cause.!”4 But these transient persecutions 
served only to revive the zeal and to restore the 
discipline of the faithful; and the moments of 
extraordinary rigour were compensated by 
much longer intervals of peace and security. 
The indifference of some princes and the indul- 
gence of others permitted the Christians to en- 
joy, though not perhaps a legal, yet an actual 
and public toleration of their religion. 

The Apology of Tertullian contains two very 
ancient, very singular, but at the same time very 
suspicious instances of Imperial clemency; the 
edicts published by Tiberius and by Marcus 
Antoninus, and designed not only to protect the 
innocence of the Christians, but even to proclaim 
those stupendous miracles which had attested 
the truth of their doctrine. The first of these ex- 
amples is attended with some difficulties which 
might perplex a sceptical mind.'® We are re- 
quired to believe that Pontius Pilate informed 
the emperor of the unjust sentence of death 
which he had pronounced against an innocent, 
and, as it appeared, a divine person; and that, 
without acquiring the merit, he exposed him- 
self to the danger, of martyrdom; that Tiberius, 
who avowed his contempt for all religion, im- 
mediatcly conceived the design of placing the 
Jewish Messiah among the gods of Rome; that 
his servile senate ventured to disobey the com- 
ma. ds of their master; that Tiberius, instead of 
resenting their refusal, contented himself with 
protecting the Christians from the severity of 
the laws, many years before such laws were en- 
acted or before the church had assumed any 
distinct name or existence; and lastly, that the 
memory of this extraordinary transaction was 
preserved in the most public and authentic rec- 
ords, which escaped the knowledge of the his- 
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torians of Greece and Rome, and were only 
visible to the eyes of an African Christian, who 
composed his Apology one hundred and sixty 
years after the death of Tiberius. The edict of 
Marcus Antoninus is supposed to have been the 
effect of his devotion and gratitude for the mi- 
raculous deliverance which he had obtained in 
the Marcomannic war. The distress of the le- 
gions, the seasonable tempest of rain and hail, 
of thunder and lightning, and the dismay and 
defeat of the barbarians, have been celebrated 
by the eloquence of several Pagan writers. If 
there were any Christians in that army, it was 
natural that they should ascribe some merit to 
the fervent prayers which, in the moment of 
danger, they had offered up tor their own and 
the public safety. But we are still assured by 
monuments of brass and marble, by the Im- 
perial medals, and by the Antonine column, 
that neither the prince nor the people enter- 
tained any sense of this signal obligation, since 
they unanimously attribute their deliverance to 
the providence of Jupiter, and to the interposi- 
tion of Mercury. During the whole course of his 
reign Marcus despised the Christians as a phi- 
losopher, and punished them as a sovereign." 

By a singular fatality, the hardships which 
they had endured under the government of a 
virtuous prince immediately ceased on the ac- 
cession of a tyrant; and as none except them- 
selves had experienced the injustice of Marcus, 
so they alone were protected by the lenity of 
Commodus. The celebrated Marcia, the most 
favoured of his concubines, and who at length 
contrived the murder of her Imperial lover, en- 
tertained a singular affection for the oppressed 
church; and though it was impossible that she 
could reconcile the practice of vice with the 
precepts of the Gospel, she might hope to atone 
for the frailties of her sex and profession by de- 
claring herself the patroness of the Christians.'%” 
Under the gracious protection of Marcia they 
passed in safety the thirteen years of a cruel 
tyranny; and when the empire was established 
in the house of Severus, they formed a domestic 
but more honourable connection with the new 
court. The emperor was persuaded that, in a 
dangerous sickness, he had derived some bene- 
fit, either spiritual or physical, from the holy oil 
with which one of his slaves had anointed him. 
He always treated with peculiar distinction sev- 
eral persons of both sexes who had embraced 
the new religion. The nurse as well as the pre- 
ceptor of Caracalla were Christians; and if that 
young prince ever betrayed a sentiment of hu- 
manity, it was occasioned by an incident which, 
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however trifling, bore some relation to the cause 
of Christianity.'°* Under the reign of Severus 
the fury of the populace was checked; the rigour 
of ancient laws was for some time suspended; 
and the provincial governors were satisfied with 
receiving an annual present from the churches 
within their jurisdiction, as the price, or as the 
reward, of their moderation.!% The controversy 
concerning the precise time of the celebration 
of Easter armed the bishops of Asia and Italy 
against each other, and was considered as the 
most important business of this period of leisure 
and tranquillity."° Nor was the peace of the 
church interrupted till the increasing numbers 
of proselytes seem at length to have attracted 
the attention, and to have alienated the mind, 
of Severus. With the design of restraining the 
progress of Christianity, he published an edict, 
which, though it was designed to affect only the 
new converts, could not be carried into strict 
execution without exposing to danger and pun- 
ishment the most zealous of their teachers and 
missionaries. In this mitigated persecution we 
may still discover the indulgent spirit of Rome 
and of the Polytheism, which so readily ad- 
mitted every excuse in fay our of those who prac- 
tised the religious ceremonies of their fathers," 

But the laws which Severus had enacted soon 
expired with the authority of that emperor; and 
the Christians, after this accidental tempest, en- 
joyed a calin of thirty-eight yeass.!? Till this 
period they had usually held their assemblies in 
private houses and sequestered places. They 
were now permitted to erect and consecrate 
convenient edifices for the purpose of religious 
worship ;''3 to purchase lands, even at Rome it- 
self, for the use of the community; and to con- 
duct the elections of their ecclesiastical minis- 
ters in so public, but at the same time in so ex- 
emplary a manner, as to deserve the respectiul 
attention of the Gentiles." This long repose of 
the church was accompanied with dignity. The 
reigns of those princes who derived their extrac- 
tion from the Asiatic provinces proved the most 
favourable to the Christians; the eminent per- 
sons of the sect, instead of being reduced to im- 
plore the protection of a slave gr concubine, 
were admitted into the palace in the honourable 
characters of priests and philosophers; and their 
mysterious doctrines, which were already dif- 
fused among the people, insensibly attracted the 
curiosity of their sovereign. When the empress 
Mamza passed through Antioch, ghe expressed 
a desire of conversing with the celebrated Ori- 
gen, the fame of whose picty and learning was 
spreag over the East. Origen obeyed so flatter- 
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ing an invitation, and, though he could not ex- 
pect to succeed in the conversion of an artful 
and ambitious woman, she listened with plea- 
sure to his eloquent exhortations, and honour- 
ably dismissed him to his retirement in Pales- 
tine.!!ë The sentiments of Mamzea were adopted 
by her son Alexander, and the philosophic de- 
votion of that emperor was marked by a singu- 
lar but injudicious regard for the Christian re- 
ligion. In his domestic chapel he placed the 
statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of Apollonius, 
and of Christ, as an honour justly due to those 
respectable sages who had instructed mankind 
in the various modes of addressing their homage 
to the supreme and universal Deity."* A purer 
faith, as well as worship, was openly professed 
and practised among his household. Bishops, 
perhaps for the first time, were seen at court; 
and, after the death of Alexander, when the in- 
human Maximin discharged his fury on the 
favouritcs and servants of his unfortunate bene- 
factor, a great number of Christians, of every 
rank, and of both sexes, were involved in the 
promiscuous massa:tc, vhi h, on their account, 
has improperly reccived the name of Perse- 
cution.!!7 

Notwithstanding the cruel disposition of Max- 
inin, the effects of his resentment against the 
Christians were of a very local and temporary 
nature, and the pious Origen, who had been 
proscribed as a devoted victim, was still re- 
served tu convey the truths of the Gospel to the 
ear of monarchs."® He addressed several edify- 
ing letters to the emperor Philip, to his wife, 
and to his mother, and as soon as that prince, 
who was born in the neighbourhood of Pales- 
tine, had usurped the Imperial sceptre, the 
Christians acquired a friend and a protector. 
The public and even partial favour of Philip 
towards the sectaries of the new religion, and 
his constant reverence for the ministers of the 
church, gave some colour to the suspicion, 
which prevailed in his own times, that the em- 
peror himself was become a convert to the 
faith; and afforded some grounds for a fable 
which was afterwards invented, that he had 
been purified by confession and penance from 
the guilt contracted by the murder of his inno- 
cent predecessor."° The fall of Philip intro- 
duced, with the change of masters, a new sys- 
tem of government, so oppressive to the Chris- 
tians, that their former condition, ever since the 
time of Domitian, was represented as a state of 
perfect freedom and security, if compared with 
the rigorous treatment which they experienced 
under the short reign of Decius." The virtues 
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of that prince will scarcely allow us to suspect 
that he was actuated by a mean resentment 
against the favourites of his predecessor; and it 
is more reasonable to believe that, in the prose- 
cution of his general design to restore the purity 
of Roman manners, he was desirous of deliver- 
ing the empire from what he condemned as a 
recent and criminal superstition. The bishops of 
the most considerable cities were removed by 
exile or death: the vigilance of the magistrates 
prevented the clergy of Rome during sixteen 
months from proceeding to a new election; and 
it was the opinion of the Christians that the em- 
peror would more patiently endure a compet- 
itor for the purple than a bishop in the capital.'* 
Were it possible to suppose that the penetration 
of Decius had discovered pride under the dis- 
guise of humility, or that he could foresee the 
temporal dominion which might insensibly a- 
rise from the claims of spiritual authority, we 
might be less surprised that he should consider 
the successors of St. Peter as the most formidable 
rivals to those of Augustus. 

The administration of Valerian was distin- 
guished by a levity and inconstancy ill suited to 
the gravity of the Roman Censor. In the first part of 
his reign he surpassed in clemency those princes 
who had been suspected of an attachment to the 
Christian faith. In the last three years and a 
half, listening to the insinuations of a minister 
addicted to the superstitions of Egypt, he adopt- 
ed the maxims, and imitated the severity, of his 
predecessor Decius.® The accession of Gallien- 
us, which increased the calamities of the empire, 
restored peace to the church; and the Chris- 
tians obtained the free exercise of their religion 
by an edict addressed to the bishops, and con- 
ceived in such terms as seemed to acknowledge 
their office and public character.'*4 The ancient 
laws, without being formally repealed, were 
suffered to sink into oblivion; and (excepting 
only some hostile intentions which are attrib- 
uted to the emperor Aurelian™®) the disciples 
of Christ passed above forty years in a state of 
prosperity, far more dangerous to their virtue 
than the severest trials of persecution. 

The story of Paul of Samosata, who filled the 
metropolitan see of Antioch while the East was 
in the hands of Odenathus and Zenobia, may 
serve to illustrate the condition and character 
of the times. The wealth of that prelate was a 
sufficient evidence of his guilt, since it was nei- 
ther derived from the inheritance of his fathers, 
nor acquired by the arts of honest industry. But 
Paul considered the service of the church as a 
very lucrative profession.'?* His ecclesiastical 
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jurisdiction was venal and rapacious; he-extort- 
ed frequent contributions from the most opulent 
of the faithful, and converted to his own use a 
considerable part of the public revenue. By his 
pride and luxury the Christian religion was 
rendered odious in the eyes of the Gentiles. His 
council chamber and his throne, the splendour 
with which he appeared in public, the suppliant 
crowd who solicited his attention, the multitude 
of letters and petitions to which he dictated his 
answers, and the perpetual hurry of business in 
which he was involved, were circumstances 
much better suited to the state of a civil mag- 
istrate™’ than to the humility of a primitive 
bishop. When he harangued his people from the 
pulpit, Paul affected the figurative style and the 
theatrical gestures of an Asiatic sophist, while 
the cathedral resounded with the loudest and 
most extravagant acclamations in the praise of 
his divine eloquence. Against those who resisted 
his power, or refused to flatter his vanity, the 
prelate of Antioch was arrogant, rigid, and in- 
exorable; but he relaxed the discipline, and 
lavished the treasures of the church on his de- 
pendent clergy, who were permitted to imitate 
their master in the gratification of every sensual 
appetite. For Paul indulged himself very freely 
in the pleasures of the table, and he had re- 
ceived into the episcopal palace two young and 
beautiful women, as the constant companions 
of his leisure moments.!”® 

Notwithstanding these scandalous vices, if 
Paul of Samosata had preserved the purity of 
the orthodox faith, his reign over the capital of 
Syria would have ended only with his life; and 
had a reasonable persecution intervened, an 
effort of court might perhaps have placed him 
in the rank of saints and martyrs. Some nice 
and subtle errors, which he imprudently adopt- 
ed and obstinately maintained, concerning the 
doctrine of the Trinity, excited the zeal and in- 
dignation of the Eastern churches.’ From 
Egypt to the Euxine Sea, the bishops were in 
arms and in motion. Several councils were held, 
confutations were published, excommunica- 
tions were pronounced, ambiguous explana- 
tions were by turns accepted and refused, trea- 
ties were concluded and violated, and at length 
Paul of Samosata was degraded from his epis- 
copal character by the sentence of seventy or 
eighty bishops who assembled for that purpose 
at Antioch, and who, without consulting the 
rights of the clergy or people, appointed a suc- 
cessor by their own authority. The manifest ir- 
regularity of this proceeding increased the num- 
bers of the discontented faction; and as Paul, 
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who was no stranger to the arts of courts, had 
insinuated himself into the favour of Zen- 
obia, he maintained above four years the pos- 
session of the episcopal house and office. The 
victory of Aurelian changed the face of the 
East, and the two contending parties, who ap- 
plied to each other the epithets of schism and 
heresy, were either commanded or permitted to 
plead their cause before the tribunal of the con- 
queror. This public and very singular trial af- 
fords a convincing proof that the existence, the 
property, the privileges, and the internal policy 
of the Christians, were acknowledged, if not by 
the laws, at least by the magistrates of the em- 
pire. As a Pagan and as a soldier, it could 
scarcely be expected that Aurelian should enter 
into the discussion, whether the sentiments of 
Paul or those of his adversarics were most agree- 
able to the true standard of the orthodox faith. 
His deterinination, however, was founded on 
the general principles of equity and reason. He 
considered the bishops of Italy as the most im- 
partial and respectable judges among the Chris- 
tians, and, as soon as he was informed that they 
had unanimously approved the sentence of the 
council, he acquiesced in their opinion, and 
immediately gave orders that Paul should be 
compelled to relinquish the temporal posses- 
sions belonging to an office, of which, in the 
judgment of his brethren, he had been regularly 
deprived. But while we applaud the justice, we 
should not overlook the policy of Aurelian, who 
was desirous of restoring and cementing the de- 
pendence of the provinces of the capital, by 
every means which could bind the interest or 
prejudices of any part of his subjects.!8? 
Amidst the frequent revolutions of the empire 
the Christians still flourished in peace and pros- 
perity; and notwithstanding a celebrated era of 
martyrs has been deduced from the accession of 
Diocletian,'* the new system of policy, intro- 
duced and maintained by the wisdom of that 
prince, continued, during more than eighteen 
years, to breathe the mildest and most liberal 
spirit of religious toleration. The mind of Dio- 
cletian himself was less adapted indeed to spec- 
ulative inquiries than to the active labours of 
war and government. His prudence rendered 
him averse to any great innovation, and, though 
his temper was not very susceptible of zeal or 
enthusiasm, he always maintained an habitual 
regard for the ancient deities of the empire. But 
the leisure of the two empresses, of his wife 
Prisva, and of Valeria his daughter, permitted 
therr to listen with more attention and respect 
to the truths of Christianity, which in every age 
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has acknowledged its important obligations to 
female devotion.'* The principal eunuchs, Lu- 
cian!’ and Dorotheus, Gorgonius and Andrew, 
who attended the person, possessed the favour, 
and governed the household of Diocletian, pro- 
tected by their powerful influence the faith 
which they had embraced. Their example was 
imitated by many of the most considerable 
officers of the palace, who, in their respective 
stations, had the care of the Imperial orna- 
ments, of the robes, of the furniture, of the 
jewels, and even of the private treasury; and, 
though it might someti:nes be incumbent on 
them to accompany the empcror when he sac- 
rificed in the temple,'*4 they enjoyed, with their 
wives, their children, and their slaves, the {ree 
exercise of the Christian religion. Diocletian 
and his colleagues frequently conferred the most 
important offices on those persons who avowed 
their abhorrence for the worship of the gods, 
but who had displayed abilities proper for the 
service of the state. 

‘The bishops held an honourable rank in their 
respective provinces,  ? were treated with dis- 
tinction and respect, not only by the people, but 
by the magistrates themselves. Almost in every 
city the ancient churches were found insufficient 
to contain the increasing multitude of prosc- 
lytes; and in their place more stately and capa- 
cious edifices were crected for the public wor- 
ship of the faithful. The corruption of manners 
and principles, so forcibly lamented by Euse- 
bius,!“> mav be considered, not only as a conse- 
quence, but as a proof, of the liberty which the 
Christians enjoyed and abused under the reign 
of Diocletian. Prosperity had relaxed the nerves 
of discipline. Fraud, envy, and malice prevailed 
in every congregation. The presbyters aspired 
to the episcopal office, which every day became 
an object more worthy of their ambition. The 
bishops, who contended with each other for 
ecclesiastical pre-eminence, appeared by their 
conduct to claim a secular and tyrannical power 
in the church; and the lively faith which still 
distinguished the Christians from the Gentiles 
was shown imuch less in their lives than in their 
controversial writings. 

‘Notwithstanding this seeming security, an 
attentive observer might discern some symp- 
toms that threatened the church with a more 
violent persecution than any which she had yet 
end«red. ‘The zeal and rapid progress of the 
Christians awakened the Polythcists from their 
supine indifference in the cause of those deities 
whom custom and education had taught them 
to revere. The mutual provocations of a reli- 
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gious war, which had already continued above 
two hundred years, exasperated the animosity 
of the contending parties. The Pagans were in- 
censed at the rashness of a recent and obscure 
sect, which presumed to accuse their country- 
men of crror, and to devote their ancestors to 
eternal misery. The habits of justifying the pop- 
ular mythology against the invectives of an im- 
placable enemy, produced in their minds some 
sentiments of faith and reverence for a system 
which they had been accustomed to consider 
with the most careless levity. The supernatural 
powers assumed by the church inspired at the 
same time terror and emulation. The followers 
of the established religion intrenched them- 
selves behind a similar fortification of prodigies; 
invented new modes of sacrifice, of expiation, 
and of initiation;'** attempted to revive the 
credit of their expiring oracles ;!3? and listened 
with cager credulity to every imposter who 
flattered their prejudices by a tale of wonders.8 
Both parties seemed to acknowledge the truth 
of those miracles which were claimed by their 
adversaries; and while they were contented 
with ascribing them to the arts of magic, and to 
the power of dwmons, they mutually concurred 
in restoring and establishing the reign of super- 
stition.’*? Philosophy, her most dangerous ene- 
my, was now converted into her most useful 
ally. The groves of the Academy, the gardens of 
Epicurus, and even the portico of the Stoics, 
were almost deserted, as so many different 
schools of scepticism or impiety; and many 
ainong the Romans were desirous that the writ- 
ings of Cicero shouid be condemned and sup- 
pressed by the authority of the senate.’ The 
prevailing sect of the new Platonicians judged 
it prudent to connect themselves with the priests, 
whoin perhaps thc y despised, against the Chris- 
tians, whom they had reason to fear. These 
fashionable philosophers prosecuted the design 
of extracting allegorical wisdom from the fic- 
tions of the Greek poets; instituted mysterious 
rites of devotion for tne use of their chosen dis- 
ciples; recommended the worship of the ancient 
gods as the emblems or ministers of the Supreme 
Deitv, and composed against the faith of the 
Gospel many elaborate treatises,’ which have 
since been committed to the flames by the pru- 
dence of orthodox emperors.'#8 

Although the policy of Diocletian and hu- 
manity of Constantius inclined them to pre- 
serve inviolate the maxims of toleration, it was 
soon discovered that their two associates, Maxi- 
mian and Galerius, entertained the most im- 
placable aversion for the name and religion of 
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the Christians, The minds of those princes had 
never been enlightened by science; education 
had never softened their temper. They owed 
their greatness to their swords, and in their 
most elevated fortune they still retained their 
superstitious prejudices of soldiers and peasants. 
In the general administration of the provinces 
they obeyed the laws which their benefactor 
had established; but they frequently found oc- 
casions of exercising within their camp and pal- 
aces a secret persecution,'*4 for which the im- 
prudent zeal of the Christians sometimes offered 
the most specious pretences. A sentence of death 
was executed upon Maximilianus, an African 
youth, who had been produced by his own 
father before the magistrate as a sufficient and 
legal recruit, but who obstinately persisted in 
declaring that his conscience would not permit 
him to embrace the profession of a soldier.'45 
It could scarcely be expected that any govern- 
ment should suffer the action of Marcellus the 
centurion to pass with impunity. On the day of 
a public festival, that officer threw away his 
belt, his arms, and the ensigns of his office, and 
exclaimed with a loud voice that he would obey 
none but Jesus Christ the eternal King, and 
that he renounced for ever the use of carnal 
weapons, and the service of an idolatrous mas- 
ter. The soldiers, as soon as they recovered from 
their astonishment, secured the person of Mar- 
cellus. He was examined in the city of Tingi by 
the president of that part of Mauritania; and as 
he was convicted by his own confession, he was 
condemned and beheaded for the crime of 
desertion.146 Examples of such a nature savour 
much less of religious persecution than of mar- 
tial or even civil law: but they served to alicnate 
the mind of the emperors, to justify the sevcrity 
of Galerius, who dismissed a great number of 
Christian officers from their employments; and 
to authorise the opinion that a sect of enthusi- 
asts, which avowed principles so repugnant to 
the public safety, must either remain useless, or 
would soon become dangerous subjects of the 
einpire. 

After the success of the Persian war had raised 
the hopes and the reputation of Galerius, he 
passed a winter with Diocletian in the palace of 
Nicomedia; and the fate of Christianity became 
the object of their secret consultations.'47 The 
experienced emperor was still inclined to pur- 
suc measures of lenity; and though he readily 
consented to exclude the Christians from hold- 
ing any employments in the household or the 
army, he urged in the strongest terms the dan- 
ger as well as cruelty of shedding the blood of 
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those deluded fanatics. Galerius at length ex- 
torted from him the permission of summoning a 
council, composed of a few persons the most 
distinguished in the civil and military depart- 
ments of the state. The important question was 
agitated in their presence, and those ambitious 
courtiers easily discerned that it was incumbent 
on them to second, by their own eloquence, the 
importunate violence of the Casar. It may be 
presumed that they insisted on every topic 
which might interest the pride, the piety, or the 
fears, of their sovereign in the destruction of 
Christianity. Perhaps they represented that the 
glorious work of the deliverance of the empire 
was left imperfect, as long as an independent 
people was permitted to subsist and multiply in 
the heart of the provinces. The Christians (it 
might speciously be alleged), renouncing the 
gods and the institutions of Rome, had consti- 
tuted a distinct republic, which might yet be 
suppressed before it had acquired any military 
force; but which was already governed by its 
own laws and magistrates, was possessed of a 
public treasure, and was intimately connected 
in all its parts by the frequent assemblies of the 
bishops, to whose decrees their numerous and 
opulent congregations yielded an implicit obe- 
dience. Arguments like these may seem to have 
determined the reluctant mind of Diocletian 
to embrace a new system of persecution: but 
though we may suspect, it is not in our power 
to relate, the secret intrigues of the palace, the 
private views and resentments, the jealousy of 
women or cunuchs, and all those trifling but deci- 
sive causes Which so often influence the fate ofem- 
pires and the councils of the wisest monarchs.'48 

The pleasure of the emperors was at length 
signified to the Christians, who, during the 
course of this melancholy winter, had expected, 
with anxiety, the result of so many secret con- 
sultations. The twenty-third of kebruary, which 
coincided with the Roman festival of the Termi- 
nalia,)” was appointed (whether from accident 
or design) to sct bounds to the progress of Chris- 
tianity. At the earliest dawn of day the Przto- 
rian priefect,!®° accompanied by several gencr- 
als, tribunes, and officers of the revenue, repaired 
to the principal church of Nicomedia, which 
was situated on an eminence in the most popu- 
lous and beautiful part of the city. The doors 
were instantly broken open; they rushed into 
the sanctuary; and as they searched in vain for 
some visible object of worship, they were obliged 
to content themselves with committing to the 
flames the volumes of Holy Scripture. The min- 
isters of Diocletian were followed by a numerous 
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body of guards and pioneers, who marched in 
order of battle, and were provided with all the 
instruments used in the destruction of fortified 
cities. By their incessant labour, a sacred edi- 
fice, which towered above the Imperial palace, 
and had long excited the indignation and envy 
of the Gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with 
the ground.!™ 

The next day the general edict of persecution 
was published;'” and though Diocletian, still 
averse to the effusion of blood, had moderated 
the fury of Galerius, who proposed that every 
one refusing to offer sacrifice should immedi- 
ately be burnt alive, the penalties inflicted on 
the obstinacy of the Christians might be deemed 
sufficiently rigorous and effectual. It was en- 
acted that their churches, in all the provinces of 
the empire, should be demolished to their foun- 
dations; and the punishment of death was de- 
nounced against all who should presume to hold 
any secret assemblies for the purpose of religious 
worship. ‘The philosophers, who now assumed 
the unworthy office of directing the hlind zeal 
of persecution, had diligently studied the nature 
and genius of the Chii:‘ian religion; and as they 
were not ignorant that the speculative doctrines 
of the faith were supposed to be contained in 
the writings of the prophets, of the evangelists, 
and of the apostles, thcy most probably sug- 
gested the order that the bishops and presbyters 
should deliver all their sacred books into the 
hands of the magistrates; who were command- 
ed, under the severest penalties, to burn them 
in a public and solemn manner. By the same 
edict, the property of the church was at once 
confiscated; and the several parts of which it 
might consist were either sold to the highest 
bidder, united to the Impernal domain, be- 
stowed on the cities and corporations, or granted 
to the solicitations of rapacious courtiers. After 
taking such effectual measures to abolish the 
worship and to dissolve the government of the 
Christians, it was thought necessary to subject 
to the most intolerable hardships the condition 
of those perverse individuals who should still re- 
ject the religion of nature, of Rome, and of their 
ancestors. Persons of a liberal birth were de- 
clared incapable of holding any honours or cm- 
ployments; slaves were for ever deprived of the 
hopes of freedom; and the whole body of the 
people were put out of the protection of the law. 
The judges were authorised to hear and to de- 
termine every action that was brought against 
a Christian. But the Christians were not permit- 
ted to complain of any injury which they them- 
selves had suffered; and thus those unfortunate 
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sectaries were exposed to the severity, while 
they were excluded from the benefits, of public 
justice. This new species of martyrdom, so pain- 
ful and lingering, so obscure and ignominious, 
was, perhaps, the most proper to weary the con- 
stancy of the faithful: nor can it be doubted that 
the passions and interest of mankind were dis- 
posed on this occasion to second the designs of 
the emperors. But the policy of a well-ordered 
government must sometimes have interposed in 
behalf of the oppressed Christians; nor was it 
possible for the Ronan princes entirely to re- 
move the apprehension of punishment, or to 
connive at every act of fraud and violence, with- 
out exposing their own authority and the rest of 
their subjects to the most alarming dangers.!5 

This edict was scarcely exhibited to the pub- 
lic view, in the most conspicuous place of Nico- 
media, before it was torn down by the hands of 
a Christian, who expressed at the same time, by 
the bitterest invectives, his contempt as well as 
abhorrence for s@th impious and tyrannical 
governors. His oflense, according to the mildest 
laws, amounted to treason, and deserved death. 
And if it be true that he was a person of rank 
and education, those circumstances could serve 
only to aggravate his guilt. He was burnt, or 
rather roasted, by a slow fire; and his execu- 
tioners, zealous tu revenge the personal insult 
which had been offered to the emperors, ex- 
hausted every refinement of cruelty, without 
being able to subdue his patience, or to alter 
the steady and insulting smile which, in his dy- 
ing agonies, he still preserved in his countenance. 
The Christians, though they confessed that his 
conduct had not been strictly conformable to 
the laws of prudence, admired the divine fer- 
vour of his zeal; and the excessive commenda- 
tions which they lavished on the memory of 
their hero and martyr contributed to fix a deep 
impression of terror and hatred in the mind of 
Diocletian.!°4 

His fears were soon alarmed by the view of a 
danger from which he very narrowly escaped. 
Within fifteen days the palace of Nicomedia, 
and even the bedchamber of Diocletian, were 
twice in flames; and though both times they 
were extinguished without any material dam- 
age, the singular repetition of the fire was justly 
considered as an evident proof that it had not 
been the effect of chance or negligence. ‘The 
suspicion naturally fell on the Christians; and 
it was suggested, with some degree of probabili- 
ty, that those desperate fanatics, provoked by 
their present sufferings, and apprehensive of 
impending calamities, had entered into a con- 
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spiracy with their faithful brethren, the eunuchs 
of the palace, against the lives of two emperors 
whom they detested as the irreconcilable ene- 
mies of the church of God. Jealousy and resent- 
ment prevailed in every breast, but especially 
in that of Diocletian. A great number of per- 
sons, distinguished either by the offices which 
they had filled or by the favour which they had 
enjoyed, were thrown into prison. Every mode 
of torture was put in practice, and the court, as 
well as city, was polluted with many bloody 
executions.'55 But as it was found impossible to 
extort any discovery of this mysterious transac- 
tion, it seems incumbent on us either to presume 
the innocence, or to admire the resolution, of 
the sufferers. A few days afterwards Galerius 
hastily withdrew himself from Nicoinedia, de- 
claring that, if he delayed his departure from 
that devoted palace, he should fall a sacrifice to 
the rage of the Christians. The ecclesiastical 
historians, from whom alone we derive a par- 
tial and imperfect knowledge of this persecu- 
tion, are at a loss how to account for the fears 
and danger of the emperors. Two of these writ- 
ers, a prince and a rhetorician, were eye-wit- 
nesses of the fire of Nicomedia. The one ascribes 
it to lightning and the divine wrath, the other 
affirms that it was kindled by the malice of 
Galerius himself.'® 

As the edict against the Christians was de- 
signed for a general law of the whole empire, 
and as Diocletian and Galerius, though they 
might not wait for the consent, were assured of 
the concurrence, of the Western princes, it 
would appear more consonant to our ideas of 
policy that the governors of al? the provinces 
should have received secret instructions to pub- 
lish, on one and the same day, this declaration 
of war within their respective departments. It 
was at least to be expected that the convenience 
of the public highways and established posts 
would have enabled the emperors to transmit 
their orders with the utmost despatch from the 
palace of Nicomedia to the extremities of the 
Roman world; and that they would not have 
suffered fifty days tu elapse before the edict was 
published in Syria, and near four months be- 
fore it was signified to the cities of Africa.!5 
This delay may perhaps be imputed to the cau- 
tious temper of Diocletian, who had yielded a 
reluctant consent to the measures of persecu- 
tion, and who was desirous of trying the experi- 
ment under his more immediate eye before he 
gave way to the disorders and discontent which 
it must inevitably occasion in the distant prov- 
inces. At first, indeed, the magistrates were re- 
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strained from the effusion of blood; but the use 
of every other severity was permitted, and even 
recommended to their zeal; nor could the Chris- 
tians, though they cheerfully resigned the orna- 
ments of their churches, resolve to interrupt 
their religious assemblies, or to deliver their 
sacred books to the flames. The pious obstin- 
acy of Felix, an African bishop, appears to 
have embarrassed the subordinate ministers 
of the government. ‘The curator of his city sent 
him in chains to the proconsul. ‘The proconsul 
transmitted him to the Prietorian prefect of 
Italy; and Felix, who disdained even to give 
an evasive answer, was at length beheaded 
at Venusia, in Lucania, a place on which 
the birth of Horace has conferred fame.'*8 This 
precedent, and perhaps some Imperial re- 
script, which was issued in consequence of it, 
appeared to authorise the governors of prov- 
inces in punishing with death the refusal of the 
Christians to deliver up thcir sacred books. 
There were undoubtedly many persons who 
embraced this opportunity of obtaining the 
crown of martyrdom; but there were likewise 
too many who purchased an ignominious life by 
discovering and betraying the Holy Scripture 
into the hands of infidels. A great nuinber even 
of bishops and presbyters acquired, by this crim- 
inal compliance, the opprobrious epithet of 
Traditors; and their offence was productive of 
much present scandal and of much future dis- 
cord in the African church.'” 

The copies as well as the versions of Scripture 
were already so multiplied in the empire, that 
the most severe inquisition could no longer be 
attended with any fatal consequences; and even 
the sacrifice of those volumes which, in every 
congregation, were preserved for public use, re- 
quired the consent of some treacherous and un- 
worthy Christians. But the ruin of the churches 
was easily effected by the authority of the gov- 
ernment and by the labour of the Pagans. In 
some provinces, however, the magistrates con- 
tented themselves with shutting up the placcs of 
religious worship. In others they more literally 
complied with the terms of the edict; and, after 
taking away the doors, the benches, and the 
pulpit, which they burnt as it were in a funeral 
pile, they completely demolished the remainder 
of the edifice.'®* It is perhaps to this melancholy 
occasion that we should apply a very remark- 
able story, which is related with so many cir- 
cumstances of variety and improbability that it 
serves rather to excite than to satisfy our curi- 
osity. In a small town in Phrygia, of whose name 
as well as situation we are left ignorant, it should 
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seem that the magistrates and the body of the 
people had embraced the Christian faith; and 
as some resistance might be apprehended to the 
execution of the edict, the governor of the prov- 
ince was supported by a numerous detachment 
of legionaries. On their approach the citizens 
threw themselves into the church, with the reso- 
lution either of defending by arms that sacred 
edifice or of perishing in its ruins. They indig- 
nantly rejected the notice and permission which 
was given them to retire, till the soldiers, pro- 
voked by their obstinate refusal, set fire to the 
building on all sides, and consumed, by this 
extraordinary kind of martyrdom, a great num- 
ber of Phrygians, with their wives and children.) 

Some slight disturbances, though they were 
suppressed almost as soun as excited in Syria and 
the frontiers of Armenia, afforded the enemies 
of the church a very plausible occasion to in- 
sinuate that those troubles had been secretly 
fornented by the intrigues of the bishops, who 
had already forgotten their ostentatious profes- 
sions of passive and unlimited obedience.'® The 
resentment, or the fars, uf Diocletian at length 
transported him beyond the bounds of moder- 
ation which he had hitherto preserved, and he 
declared, in a series of crucl edicts, his intention 
ol abolishing the Christian name. By che first of 
these edicts the governors of the provinces were 
directed to apprehend all persons of the ecclesi- 
astical order; and the prisons destined for the 
vilest criminals were soon filled with a multi- 
tude of bishops, presbyters, deacons, readers, 
and exorcists. By a second edict the magistrates 
were commanded to employ every method of 
severity which might reclaim them from their 
odious superstition, and oblige them to return 
to the established worship of the gods. ‘This rig- 
orous order was extended, by a subsequent 
edict, to the whole body of Christians, who were 
exposed to a violent and general persecution.)% 
Instead of those salutary restraints which had 
required the direct and solemn testimony of an 
accuser, it became the duty as well as the inter- 
est of the Imperial officers to discover, to pur- 
sue, and to torment the most obnoxious among 
the faithful. Heavy penalties were denounced 
against all who should presume to save a pro- 
scribed sectary from the just indignation of the 
gods and of the emperors. Yet, notwithstanding 
the severity of this law, the virtuous courage of 
many of the Pagans, in concealing their friends 
or relations, affords an honourable proof that 
the rage of superstition had not extinguished in 
their minds the sentiments of nature and hu- 
manity.’ 
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Diocletian had no sooner published his edicts 
against the Christians than, as if he had been 
desirous of committing to other hands the work 
of persecution, he divested himself of the Im- 
perial purple. The character and situation of 
his colleagues and successors sometimes urged 
them to enforce, and sometimes inclined them 
to suspend, the execution of these rigorous laws; 
nor can we acquire a just and distinct idea of 
this important period of ecclesiastical history 
unless we separately consider the state of Chris- 
tianity, in the diflerent parts of the empire, dur- 
ing the space of ten years which elapsed be- 
tween the first edicts of Diocletian and the final 
peace of the church. 

The mild and humane temper of Constantius 
was averse to the oppression of any part of his 
subjects. The principal offices of his palace were 
exercised by Christians. He loved their persons, 
esteemed their fidelity, and entertained not any 
dislike to their religious principles. But as long 
as Constantius remained in the subordinate 
station of Cæsar, it was not in his power openly 
to reject the edicts of Diocletian, or to disobey 
the commands of Maximian. His authority con- 
tributed, however, to alleviate the sufferings 
which he pitied and abhorred. He consented 
with reluctance to the ruin of the churches, but 
he ventured to protect the Christians them- 
selves from the fury of the populace and from 
the rigour of the laws. The provinces of Gaul 
(under which we may probably include those of 
Britain) were indebted for the singular tran- 
quillity which they enjoyed to the gentle inter- 
position of their sovereign.’®© But Datianus, the 
president or governor of Spain, actuated either 
by zeal or policy, chose rather to exccute the 
public edicts of the emperors than to under- 
stand the secret intentions of Constantius; an ¢ 
it can scarcely be doubted that his provincial 
administration was stained with the blood of a 
few martyrs.!® The elevation of Constantius to 
the supreme and independent dignity of Augus- 
tus gave a free scope to the exercise of his vir- 
tues, and the shortness of his reign did not pre- 
vent him from establishing a system of tolera- 
tion of which he left the precept and the exam- 
ple to his son Constantine. lis fortunate son, 
from the first moment of his accession declaring 
himself the protector of the church, at length 
deserved the appellation of the first empcror 
who publicly professed and established the 
Christian religion. The motives of his conver- 
sion, as they may variously be deduced from 
benevolence, from policy, from conviction, or 
from remorse, and the progress of the revolu- 
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tion, which, under his powerful influence and 
that of his sons, rendered Christianity the reign- 
ing religion of the Roman empire, will form a 
very interesting and important chapter in the 
second volume of this history. At present it may 
be sufficient to observe that every victory of 
Constantine was productive of some relief or 
benefit to the church. 

The provinces of Italy and Africa experi- 
enced a short but violent persecution. The rig- 
orous edicts of Diocletian were strictly and 
cheerfully executed by his associate Maximian, 
who had long hated the Christians. and who de- 
lighted in acts of blood and violence. In the au- 
tumn of the first year of the persecution the two 
emperors met at Rome to celebrate their tri- 
umph; several oppressive laws appear to have 
issued from their secret consultations, and the 
diligence of the magistrates was animated by 
the presence of their sovereigns. After Diocle- 
tian had divested himself of the purple, Italy 
and Africa were administered under the name 
of Severus, and were exposed, without defence, 
to the implacable resentment of his master Ga- 
lerius, Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauctus 
deserves the notice of posterity. He was of a 
noble family in Italy, and had raised him- 
self, through the successive honours of the 
palace, to the important office of treasurer of 
the private demesnes. Adauctus is the more 
remarkable for being the only person of rank 
and distinction who appears to have suffered 
death during the whole course of this general 
persecution.!®? 

The revolt of Maxentius immediately restored 
peace to the churches of Italy and Africa, and 

t the same tyrant who oppressed every other class 
Olof his subjects showed himself just, humane, and 
W4ven partial, towards the afflicted Christians. 
ofHe depended on their gratitude and affection, 
` and very naturally presumed that the injuries 
which they had suffered, and the dangers which 
they still apprehended, from his most inveterate 
enemy, would secure the fidelity of a party al- 
ready considerable by their numbers and opu- 
lence.‘ Even the conduct of Maxentius to- 
wards the bishops of Rome and Carthage may 
be considered as the proof of his toleration, 
since it is probable that the most orthodox 
princes would adopt the same measures with 
regard to their established clergy. Marcellus, 
the former of those prelates, had thrown the 
capital into confusion by the severe penance 
which he imposed on a great number of Chris- 
tians who, during the late persecution, had re- 
nounced or dissemblied their religion. The rage 
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of faction broke out in frequent and violent se- 
ditions; the blood of the faithful was shed by 
each other’s hands; and the exile of Marcellus, 
whose prudence seems to have been less emi- 
nent than his zeal, was found to be the only 
measure capable of restoring peace to the dis- 
tracted church of Rome.'® The behaviour of 
Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, appears to have 
been still more reprehensible. A deacon of that 
city had published a libel against the emperor. 
The offender took refuge in the episcopal pal- 
ace, and, though it was somewhat early to ad- 
vance any claims of ecclesiastical] immunities, 
the bishop refused to deliver him up to the offi- 
cers of justice. For this treasonable resistance 
Mensurius was summoned to court, and, in- 
stead of receiving a legal sentence of death or 
banishment, he was permitted, after a short 
examination, to return to his diocese.'7" Such 
was the happy condition of the Christian sub- 
jects of Maxentius, that, whenever they were 
desirous of procuring for their own use any 
bodies of martyrs, they were obliged to purchase 
them from the most distant provinces of the 
East. A story is related of Aglac, a Roman lady, 
descended from a consular family, and pos- 
sessed of so ample an estate that it required the 
management of seventy-three stew ards. Among 
these Boniface was the favourite of his mistress, 
and, as Aglae mixed love with devotion, it is 
reported that he was admitted tashare her bed. 
Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious de- 
sire of obtaining some sacred relics from the 
East. She intrusted Boniface with a considerable 
sum of gold and a large quantity of aromatics, 
and her lover, attended by twelve horsemen 
and three covered chariots, undertook a remote 
pilgrimage as far as Tarsus in Cilicia.*”! 

The sanguinary temper of Galerius, the first 
and principal author of the persecution, was 
formidable to those Christians whom their mis- 
fortunes had placed within the limits of his do- 
minions; and it may fairly be presumed that 
many persons of a middle rank, who were not 
confined by the chains either of wealth or of 
poverty, very frequently deserted their native 
country, and sought a refuge in the milder cli- 
mate of the West. As long as he commanded 
only the armies and provinces of Illyricum, he 
could with difficulty cither find dr make a con- 
siderable number of martyrs in a warlike coun- 
try which had entertained the missionaries of 
the Gospel with more coldness and reluctance 
tha» any other part of the cmpire.’” But when 
Galerius had obtained the supreme power and 
the government of the East, he indulged in 
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their fullest extent his zeal and cruelty, not only 
in the provinces of Thrace and Asia, which 
acknowledged his immediate jurisdiction, but 
in those of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, where 
Maximin gratified his own inclination by yield- 
ing a rigorous obedience to the stern commands 
of his benefactor."7 

The frequent disappointments of his ambi- 
tious views, the experience of six years of perse- 
cution, and the salutary reflections which a 
lingering and painful distemper suggested to 
the mind of Galerius, at length convinced hiin 
that the most violent efforts of despotism are in- 
sufficient to extirpate a whole people, or to sub- 
due their religious prejudices. Desirous of re- 
pairing the mischief that he had occasioned, he 
published in his own name, and in those of 
Licinius and Constantine, a general edict, 
which, after @ pompous recital of the Imperial 
titles, proceeded in the following manner: 

“Among the important cares which have orc- 
cupicd our mind for the utility and preservation 
of the empire, it was our intention to correct 
and re-establish all things according to the an- 
cient laws and public discipline of the Romans. 
We were particularly desirous of reclaiming in- 
to the way of reason and nature the deluded 
Christians who had renounced the religion and 
ceremonies instituted by their fathers, and, pre- 
sumptuously despising the practice of antiquity, 
had invented extravagant laws and opinions 
according to the dictates of their fancy, and had 
collected a various society from the different 
provinces of our empire. The edicts which we 
have published to enforce the worship of the 
gods having exposed many of the Christians to 
danger and distress, many having suflered 
death, and many more, who still persist in their 
impious folly, being left destitute of any public 
exercise of religion, we are disposed to extend to 
those unhappy men the effects of our wonted 
clemency. We permit them, therefore, freely to 
profess their private opinions, and to assemble 
in their conventicles without fear or molesta- 
tion, provided always that they preserve a due 
respect to the established laws and government. 
By another rescript we shall signify our inten- 
tions to the judges and magistrates, and we hope 
that our indulgence will engage the Christians 
to offer up their prayers to the Deity whom they 
adore for our safety and prosperity, for their 
own, and for that of the republic.” Y+ It is not 
usually in the language of edicts and manifestos 
that we should search for the real character of 
the secret motives of princes; but as these were 
the words of a dying emperor, his situation, 
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perhaps, may be admitted as a pledge of his 
sincerity. 

When Galerius subscribed this edict of toler- 
ation, he was well assured that Licinius would 
readily comply with the inclinations of his friend 
and benefactor, and that any measures in favour 
of the Christians would obtain the approbation 
of Constantine. But the emperor would not ven- 
turc to insert in the preamble the name of Max- 
imin, whose consent was of the greatest impor- 
tance, and who succeeded a few days afterwards 
to the provinces of Asia. In the first six months, 
however, of his new reign, Maximin affected to 
adopt the prudent counsels of his predecessor; 
and though he never condescended to secure 
the tranquillity of the church by a public edict, 
Sabinus, his Prwtorian prafect, addressed a 
circular letter to all the governors and magis- 
trates of the provinces, expatiating on the Im- 
perial clemency, acknowledging the invincible 
obstinacy of the Christians, and directing the 
officers of justice to cease their ineffectual pros- 
ecutions, and to connive at the secret assemblies 
of those enthusiasts. In consequence of these or- 
ders, great numbers of Christians were released 
from prison, or delivered from the mines. The 
confcssors, singing hymns of triumph, returned 
into their own countries, and those who had 
yielded to the violence of the tempest, solicited 
with tears of repentance their re-admission into 
the bosom of the church.""° 

But this treachcrous calin was of short dura- 
tion; nor could the Christians of the East place 
any confidence in the character of their sover- 
eign. Cruelty and superstition were the ruling 
passions of the soul wf Maximin. The former 
suggested the means, the latter pointed out the 
objects, of persecution. The emperor was de- 
voted to the worship of the gods, to the study of 
magic, and to the belief of oracles. The prophets 
or philosophers, whom he revered as the favour- 
ites of Heaven, were frequently raised to the 
government of provinces, and admitted into his 
most secret councils. They easily convinced him 
that the Christians had been indebted for their 
victories to their regular discipline, and that the 
weakness of polytheism had principally flowed 
from + want of union and subordination among 
the ministers of religion. A system of govern- 
ment was therefore instituted, which was evi- 
dently copied from the policy of the church. In 
all the great cities of the empire, the temples 
were repaired and beautified by the order of 
Maximin, and the officiating priests of the vari- 
ous deities were subjected to the authority of a 
superior pontiff destined to oppose the bishop, 
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and to promote the cause of paganism. These 
pontiffs acknowledged, in their turn, the su- 
preme jurisdiction of the metropolitans or high 
priests of the province, who acted as the imme- 
diate vicegerents of the emperor himself. A 
white robe was the ensign of their dignity; and 
these new prelates were carefully selected from 
the most noble and opulent families. By the in- 
fluence of the magistrates, and of the sacerdotal 
order, a great number of dutiful addresses were 
obtained, particularly from the cities of Nico- 
media, Antioch, and ‘Tyre, which artfully repre- 
sented the well-known intentions of the court as 
the general sense of the people; solicited the 
emperor to consult the laws of justice rather 
than the dictates of his clemency; expressed 
their abhorrence of the Christians, and humbly 
prayed that those impious sectaries might at 
least be excluded from the limits of their respec- 
tive territories. The answer of Maximin to the 
address which he obtained from the citizens of 
Tyre is still extant. He praises their zeal and de- 
votion in terms of the highest satisfaction, 
descants on the obstinate impiety of the Chris- 
tians, and betrays, by the readiness with which 
he consents to their banishment, that he consid- 
ered himself as receiving, rather than as confer- 
ring, an obligation. The priests as well as the 
magistrates were empowered to enforce the 
execution of his edicts, which were engraved on 
tables of brass; and though it was recommended 
to them to avoid the effusion of blood, the most 
cruel and ignominious punishments were ins 
flicted on the refractory Christians.'*6 

The Asiatic Chrisuans had’ everything to 
dread from the severity of a bigoted monarch 
who prepared his measures of violence with 
such deliberate policy. But a few months had 
scarcely elapsed before the edicts published by 
the two Western emperors obliged Maximiin to 
suspend the prosecution of his designs: the civil 
war which he so rashly undertook against Lici- 
nius employed all his attention; and the defeat 
and death of Maximin soon delivered the 
church from the last and most implacable of her 
enemies.!77 

In this general view of the persecution which 
was first authorised by the edicts of Diocletian, 
I have purposely refrained from describing the 
particular sufferings and deaths of the Christian 
martyrs. It would have been an easy task, from 
the history of Eusebius, from the declamations 
of Lactantius, and from the most ancient acts, 
to collect a long series of horrid and disgusting 
pictures, and to fill many pages with racks and 
scourges, with iron hooks and red-hot beds, and 
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with all the variety of tortures which fire and 
steel, savage beasts, and more savage execution- 
ers, could inflict on the human body. These 
melancholy scenes might be enlivened by a 
crowd of visions and miracles destined either to 
delay the death, to celebrate the triumph, or to 
discover the relics of those canonised saints who 
suttered for the name of Christ. But I cannot de- 
termine what | ought to transcribe, till I am 
satisfied how much I ought to believe. The 
gravest of the ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius 
himself, indirectly confesses that he has related 
whatever might redound to the glory, and that 
he has suppressed ali that could tend to the dis- 
grace, of religion." Such an acknowledgment 
will naturally excite a suspicion that a writer 
who has so openly violated one of the funda- 
mental laws of history has not paid a very strict 
regard to the observance of the gther; and the 
suspicion will derive additional credit from the 
character of Eusebius, which was less tinctured 
with credulity, and more practised in the arts of 
courts, than that of almost any of his contem- 
poraries. Of some particular occasions, when 
the magistrates were exasperated by some per- 
sonal motives of interest or resentinent, when 
the zeal of the martyrs urged them to forget the 
rules of prudence, and perhaps of decency, to 
overturn the altars, to pour out imprecations 
against the emperors, or to strike the judge as he 
sat on his tribunal, it may be presumed that 
every mode of torture which cruelty could in- 
vent, or constancv could endure, was exhausted 
on those devoted victims.'!”? ‘Two circumstances, 
however, have been unwarily mentioned, which 
insinuate that the general treatinent of the 
Christians who had been apprehended by the 
officers of justice was less intolerable than it is 
usually imagined to have been. 1. The confes- 
sors who were condemned to work in the mines 
were permitted by the humanity or the negli- 
gence of their keepers to build chapels, and 
frecly to profess their religion in the midst of 
those dreary habitations.'*® 2. The bishops were 
obliged to check and to censure the forward 
zeal of the Christians, who voluntarily threw 
themselves into the hands of the magistrates. 
Some of these were persons oppressed by pover- 
ty and debts, who blindly sought to terminate a 
miserable existence by a glorious death. Others 
were allured by the hope that a short confine- 
ment would expiate the sins of a whole life; and 
others again were actuated by the less honour- 
able motive of deriving a plentiful subsistence, 
and ocrhaps a considerable profit, from the 
alms which the charity of the faithful bestowed 
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on the prisoners.!* After the church had tri- 
umphed over all her enemies, the interest as 
well as vanity of the captives prompted them to 
magnify the merit of their respective suffering. 
A convenient distance of time or place gave an 
ample scope to the progress of fiction; and the 
frequent instances which might be alleged of 
holy martyrs whose wounds had been instantly 
healed, whose strength had been renewed, and 
whose lost members had miraculously been re- 
stored, were extremely convenient for the pur- 
pose of removing every difficulty, and of silenc- 
ing every objection, The most extravagant leg- 
ends, as they conduced to the honour ot the 
church, were applauded by the credulous mul- 
titude, countenanced by the power of the cler- 
gy, and attested by the suspicious evidence of 
ecclesiastical history. 

‘The vague descriptions of exile and imprison- 
ment, of pain and torture, are so easily exagger- 
ated or softened by the pencil of an artful ora- 
tor, that we are naturally induced to inquire 
into a fact of a more distinct and stubborn kind; 
the number of person. ..ho suffered death in 
consequence of the edicts published by Diocle- 
tian, his associates, and his successors, The re- 
cent legendaries record whole armies and cities 
which were at once swept away by the undistin- 
guishing rage of persecution. The more ancient 
writers content themselves with pouring out a 
liberal effusion of loose and tragical invectives, 
without condescending to ascertain the precise 
number of those persons who were permitted to 
seal with their blood their belief of the Gospel. 
From the history of Eusebius it may however be 
collected that only nine bishops were punished 
with death; and we are assured, by his particu- 
Jar enumeration of the martyrs of Palestine, 
that no more than ninety-two Christians were 
entitled to that honourable appellation.'~ As 
we are unacquainted with the degree of epis- 
copal zeal and courage which prevailed at that 
time, it is not in our power to draw any useful 
inferences from the former of these lacts: but the 
latter may serve to justify a very important and 
probable conclusion. According to the distribu- 
tion of Roman provinces, Palestine may be con- 
sidered as the sixteenth part of the Eastern em- 
pire :'*? and since there were some governors 
who, from a real or affected clemency, had pre- 
served their hands unstained with the blood of 
the faithful,!®4 it is reasonable to believe that the 
country which had given birth to Christianity 
produced at least the sixteenth part of the mar- 
tyrs who suffered death within the dominions of 
Galerius and Maximin; the whole might conse- 
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quently amount to about fifteen hundred, a 
number which, if it is equally divided between 
the ten years of the persecution, will allow an 
annual consumption of one hundred and fifty 
martyrs. Allotting the same proportion to the 
provinces of Italy, Africa, and perhaps Spain, 
where, at the end of two or three years, the 
rigour of the penal laws was either suspended or 
abolished, the multitude of Christians in the 
Roman empire, on whom a capital punishment 
was inflicted by a judicial sentence, will be re- 
duced to somewhat less than two thousand per- 
sons. Since it cannot be doubted that the Chris- 
tians were more numerous, and their enemies 
more exasperated, in the time of Diocletian 
than they had ever been in any former persecu- 
tion. this probable and moderate-computation 
may teach us to estimate the number of primi- 
tive saints and martyrs who sacrificed their lives 
for the important purpose of introducing Chris- 
tianity into the wofld. 

We shall conclude this chapter by a melan- 
choly truth which obtrudes itself on the reluc- 
tant mind; that, even admitting, without hesi- 
tation or inquiry, all that history has recorded, 
or devotion has feigned, on the subject of mar- 
tyrdoims, it must still be acknowledged that the 
Christians, in the course of their intestine dis- 
sensions, have inflicted far greater severities on 
each other than they had experienced from the 
zeal of infidels. During the ages of ignorance 
which followed the subversion of the Roman 
empire in the West, the bishops of the Imperial 
city extended their dominion over the laity as 
well as clergy of the Latin church. The fabric of 
superstition which they had erected, and which 
might long have defied the feeble efforts of rea- 
son, was at length assaulted by a crowd of dar- 
ing fanatics, who, from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century, assumed the popular character 
of reformers. The church of Rome defended by 
violence the empire which she had acquired by 
fraud; a system of peace and benevolence was 
soon disgraced by the proscriptions, wars, mas- 
sacres, and the institution of the holy office. And 
as the reformers were animated by the love of 
civil as well as of religious freedom, the Catholic 
princes connected their own interest with that 
of the clergy, and enforced by fire and the sword 
the terrors of spiritual censures. In the Nether- 
lands alone more than one hundred thousand of 
the subjects of Charles V. are said to have sul- 
fered by the hand of the executioner; and this 
extraordinary number is attested by Grotius,'® 
a man of genius and learning, who preserved 
his moderation amidst the fury of contending 
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sects, and who composed the annals of his own 
age and country at a time when the invention of 
printing had facilitated the means of intelli- 
gence and increased the danger of detection. If 
we are obliged to submit our belief to the au- 
thority of Grotius, it must be allowed that the 
number of Protestants who were executed in a 
single province and a single reign far exceeded 
that of the primitive martyrs in the space of 
three centuries and of the Roman empire. But 
if the improbability of the fact itself should pre- 
vail over the weight of evidence; if Grotius 
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should be convicted of exaggerating the merit 
and sufferings of the reformers;'*® we shall be 
naturally led to inquire what confidence can be 
placed in the doubtful and imperfect monu- 
ments of ancient credulity; what degree of 
credit can be assigned to a courtly bishop 
and a passionate declaimer, who, under the 
protection of Constantine, enjoyed the exclu- 
sive privilege of recording the persecutions 
inflicted on the Christians by the vanquished 
rivals or disregarded predecessors of their gra- 
cious sovereign. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Foundation of Constantinople. Polttical System of Constantine and his 
Successors. Military Discipline. The Palace. The Finances. 


HE unfortunate Licinius was the last rival 

who opposed the greatness, and the last 

captive who adorned the triumph, of 
Constantine. After a tranquil and prosperous 
reign the conqueror bequeathed to his family 
the inheritance of the Roman empire; a new 
capital, a new policy, and a new religion; and 
the innovations which he established have been 
embraced and consecrated by succeeding gen- 
erations. The age of the great Constantine and 
his sons is filled with important events; but the 
historian must be oppressed by their nurnber 
and variety, unless he diligently separates from 
each other the scenes which are connected only 
by the order of time. He will déscribe the polit- 
ical institutions that gave strength and stabil- 
ity to the empire before he proceeds to relate 
the wars and revolutions which hastened its de- 
cline. He will adopt the division unknown to 
the ancients of civil and ecclesiastical affairs: 
the victory of the Christians, and their intestine 
discord, will supply copious and distinct mate- 
rials both for edification and fur scandal. 

After the defeat and abdication of Licinius 
his victorious rival proceeded to lay the founda- 
tions of a city destined to reign in future times 
the mistress of the East, and to survive the 
empire and religion of Constantine. The mo- 
tives, whether of pride or of policy, which first in- 
duced Diocletian to withdraw himself from the 
ancient seat of government, had acquired addi- 
tional weight by the example of his successors 
and the habits of forty years. Rome was insensi- 
bly confounded with the dependent kingdoms 
which had once acknowledged her supremacy; 
and the country of the Cæsars was viewed with 


cold indifference by a martial prince, born in 
the neighbourhood of the Danube, educated in 
the courts and armies of Asia, and invested with 
the purple by the legions of Britain. ‘The Ital- 
ians, who had received Constantine as their de- 
liverer, submissively obeyed the edicts which he 
sometimes condescended to address to the sen- 
ate and people of Rome; but they were seldom 
honoured with the presence of their new sover- 
eign. During the vigour of his age Constantine, 
according to the various exigencies of peace and 
war, moved with slow dignity or with active 
diligence along the frontiers of his extensive 
dominions; and was always prepared to take the 
field cither against a foreign or a domestic en- 
emy. But as he gradually reached the suinmit of 
prosperity and the decline of life, he began to 
meditate the design of fixing in a more perma- 
nent station the strength as well as majesty of 
the throne. In the choice of an advantageous 
situation he preferred the confines of Europe 
and Asia; to curb with a powerful arm the bar- 
barians who dwelt between the Danube and the 
Tanais; to watch with an eye of jealousy the 
conduct of the Persian monarch, who indig- 
nantly supported the yoke of an ignominious 
treaty. With these views Diocletian had selected 
and embellished the residence of Nicomcedia: 
but the memory of Diocletian was justly ab- 
horred by the protector of the church; and 
Constantine was not insensible to the ambition 
of founding a city which might perpetuate the 
glory of his own name. During the late opera- 
tiors of the war against Licinius he had suffi- 
cient opportunity to contemplate, both as a sol- 
dier znd as a statesman, the incomparable posi- 
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tion of Byzantium; and to observe how strongly 
it was guarded by nature against an hostile at- 
tack, whilst it was accessible on every side to the 
benefits of commercial intercourse. Many ages 
before Constantine, one of the most judicious 
historians of antiquity! had described the ad- 
vantages of a situation from whence a feeble 
colony of Greeks derived the command of the 
sea, and the honours of a flourishing and inde- 
pendent republic.? 

If we survey Byzantium in the extent which 
it acquired with the august name of Constanti- 
nople, the figure of the Imperial city may be 
represented under that of an unequal triangle. 
The obtuse point, which advances towards the 
east and the shores of Asia, meets and repels the 
waves of the Thracian Bosphorus. The northern 
side of the city is bounded by the harbour, and 
the southern is washed by the Propontis or Sea 
of Marmora. The basis of the triangle is opposed 
to the west, and terminates the continent of 
Europe. But the admirable form and division of 
the circumjacent land and water cannot, with- 
out a more ample ev;. nation, be clearly or suf- 
ficiently understood. 

The winding channel through which the 
waters of the Lusine flow with a rapid and in- 
cessant course towards the Mediterranean re- 
ceived the appellation of Bosphorus, a name not 
less celebrated in the history than in the fables 
of antiquity.’ A crowd of temples and of votive 
altars, profusely scattered along its steep and 
woody banks, attested the unskilfulness, the ter- 
rors, and the devotion of the Grecian navigators 
who, after the example of the Argonauts, ex- 
plored the dangers of the inhospitable Euxine. 
On these banks tradition long preserved the 
memory of the palace of Phineus, infested by 
the obscene harpies;‘ and of the sylvan reign of 
Amycus, who defied the son of Leda to the com- 
bat of the Cestus.® The straits of the Bosphorus 
are terminated by the Cyanean rocks, which, 
according to the description of the pocts, had 
once floated on the face of the waters, and were 
destined by the gods to protect the entrance of 
the Euxine against the eye of profane curiosity.® 
From the Cyanean rocks to the point and har- 
bour of Byzantium the winding length of the 
Bosphorus extends about sixtcen miles,’ and its 
most ordinary breadth may be computed at 
about one mile and a half. The new castles of 
Eur. pe and Asia are constructed, on either con- 
tinent, upon the foundations of two celebrated 
temples, of Serapis and of Jupiter Urius. ‘The 
old castles, a work of the Greek emperors, com- 
mand the narrowest part of the channel, in a 
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place where the opposite banks advance within 
five hundred paces of each other. These for- 
tresses were restored and strengthened by Ma- 
homet the Second when he meditated the siege 
of Constantinople :> but the Turkish conqueror 
was most probably ignorant that, near two 
thousand years before his reign, Darius had 
chosen the same situation to connect the two 
continents by a bridge of boats.® At a small dis- 
tance from the old castles we discover the little 
town of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, which may al- 
most be considered as the Asiatic suburb of 
Constantinople. The Bosphorus, as it begins to 
open into the Propontis, passes between Byzan- 
tium and Chalcedon. The latter of those cities 
was built by the Greeks a few years before the 
former; and the blindness of its founders, who 
overlooked the superior advantages of the op- 
posite coast, has been stigmatised by a prover- 
bial expression of contempt.!” 

The harbour of Constantinople, which may 
be considered as an arm of the Bosphorus, ob- 
tained, in a very remote period, the denomina- 
tion of the Golden Horn. The curve which it de- 
scribes might be compared to the horn of a stag. 
or as it should seem, with more propriety, to 
that of an ox." The epithet of golden was expres- 
sive of the riches which every wind wafted from 
the most distant countries into the secure and 
capacious port of Constantinople. The river 
Lycus, formed by the conflux of two little 
streams, pours into the harbour a perpetual sup- 
ply of fresh water, which serves to cleanse the 
bottom and to invite the periodical shoals of 
fish to seck their retreat in that convenient re- 
cess. As the vicissitudes of tides are scarcely felt 
in those seas, the constant depth of the harbour 
allows goods to be landed on the quays without 
the assistance of boats; and it has been observed 
that, in many places, the largest vessels mav 
rest their prows against the houses while their 
sterns are floating in the water." From the 
mouth of the Lycus to that of the harbour this 
arm of the Bosphorus is more than seven miles 
in length. The entrance is about five hundred 
yards broad, and a strong chain could be vc- 
casionally drawn across it to guard the port and 
city from the attack of an hostile navy." 

Between the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, 
the shores of Europe and Asia receding on cither 
side inclose the Sea of Marmora, which was 
known to the ancients by the denomination of 
Propontis. The navigation from the issue of the 
Bosphorus to the entrance of the Hellespont is 
about one hundred and twenty miles. ‘Those 
who steer their westward course through the 
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middle of the Propontis may at once descry the 
high lands of Thrace and Bithynia, and never 
lose sight of the lofty summit of Mount Olym- 
pus, covered with eternal snows.’4 They leave 
on the left a deep gulf, at the bottom of which 
Nicomedia was seated, the Imperial residence 
of Diocletian; and they pass the small islands of 
Cyzicus and Proconnesus before they cast an- 
chor at Gallipoli, where the sea, which sepa- 
rates Asia from Europe, is again contracted into 
a narrow channel. 

The geographers who, with the most skilful 
accuracy, have surveyed the form and extent of 
the Hellespont, assign about sixty miles for the 
winding course, and about three miles for the 
ordinary breadth, of those celebrated straits.!° 
But the narrowest part of the channel is found 
to the northward of the old Turkish castles, be- 
tween the cities of Sestus and Abydus. It was 
here that the adventurous Leander braved the 
passage of the flood for the possession of his mis- 
tress.!® It was here likewise, in a place where the 
distance between the opposite banks cannot ex- 
ceed five hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a 
stupendous bridge of boats, for the purpose of 
transporting into Europe a hundred and seventy 
myriads of barbarians.’ A sea contracted 
within such narrow limits may seem but ill to 
deserve the singular epithet of broad, which Ho- 
mer, as well as Orpheus, has frequently be- 
stowed on the Hellespont. But our ideas of 
greatness are of a relative nature: the traveller, 
and especially the poet, who sailed along the 
Hellespont, who pursued the windings of the 
stream, and contermplated the-rural scenery, 
which appeared on every side to terminate the 
prospect, insensibly lost the remembrance of 
the sea; and his fancy painted those celebrated 
straits with all the attributes of a mighty river, 
flowing with a swift current, in the midst of a 
woody and inland country, and at length, 
through a wide mouth, discharging itself into 
the Ægean or Archipelago.'* Ancient Troy,” 
seated on an eminence at the foot of Mount Ida, 
overlooked the mouth of the Hellespont, which 
scarcely received an accession of waters from 
the tribute of those immortal rivulets the Si- 
mois and Scamander. The Grecian camp had 
stretched twelve miles along the shore, from the 
Sigean to the Rhoctean promontory; and the 
flanks of the army were guarded by the bravest 
chiefs who fought under the banners of Aga- 
memnon. The first of those promunturies was 
occupied by Achilles with his invincible myr- 
midons, and the dauntless Ajax pitched his 
tents on the other. After Ajax had fallen a sacri- 
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fice to his disappointed pride and to the ingrat- 
itude of the Greeks, his sepulchre was created on 
the ground where he had defended the navy 
against the rage of Jove and Hector; and the 
citizens of the rising town of Rharteum cele- 
brated his memory with divine honours.?" Be- 
fore Constantine gave a just preference to the 
situation of Byzantium, he had conceived the 
design of erecting the seat of empire on this cel- 
ebrated spot, from whence the Romans derived 
their fabulous origin. The extensive plain which 
lies below ancient Troy, towards the Rhortean 
promontory and the tomb of Ajax, was first 
chosen for his new capital; and, though the 
undertaking was soon relinquished, the stately 
remains of unfinished walls and towers attract- 
ed the notice of all who sailed through the 
straits of the Hellespont.*! 

We are at present qualified to view the ad- 
vantageous position of Constantinople, which 
appcars to have been formed by nature for the 
centre and capital of a great monarchy. Situ- 
ated in the forty-first degree of latitude, the Im- 
perial city commanded, from her seven hills,-? 
the opposite shores of Europe and Asia; the cli- 
mate was healthy and temperate, the soil fertile, 
the harbour secure and capacious, and the ap- 
proach on the side of the continent was of small 
extent and easy defence. ‘The Bosphorus and 
the Hellespont may be considered as the two 
gates of Constantinople, and the prince who pos- 
sessed those important passages could always 
shut them against a naval enemy and open thein 
to the fleets of commerce. ‘The preservation of 
the eastern provinces may, in some degree, be 
ascribed to the policy of Constantine, as the bar- 
barians of the Euxine, who in the preceding age 
had poured their armaments into the heart of 
the Mediterranean, soon desisted from the exer- 
cise of piracy, and despaired of forcing this in- 
surmountable barrier. When the gates of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, the capi- 
tal still enjoyed within their spacious enclosure 
every production which could supply the wants 
or gratify the luxury of its numerous inhabi- 
tants. The seacoasts of ‘Thrace and Bithynia, 
which languish under the weight of Turkish op- 
pression, still exhibit a rich prospect of vinc- 
yards, of gardens, and of plentiful harvests; and 
the Propontis has ever been renowned for an 
inexhaustible store of the most exquisite fish, 
that are taken in their stated seasons, without 
skill, and almost without labour.*4 But when the 
passages of the straits were thrown open for 
trade, they alternately admitted the natural 
and artificial riches of the north and south, of 
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the Euxine and of the Mediterranean. What- 
ever rude commodities were collected in the for- 
ests of Germany and Scythia, as far as the sources 
of the Tanais and the Borysthenes; whatsoever 
was manufactured by the skill of Europe or 
Asia; the corn of Egypt, and the gems and spices 
of the farthest India, were brought by the vary- 
ing winds into the port of Constantinople, 
which, for many ages, attracted the commerce 
of the ancient world.*4 

The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of 
wealth, united in a single spot, was sufficient to 
justify the choice of Constantine. But as some 
decent mixture of prodigy and fable has, in 
every age, been supposed to reflect a becoming 
majesty on the origin of great cities,?® the em- 
peror was desirous of ascribing his resolution 
not so much to the uncertain counsels of human 
policy as to the infallible and eternal decrees of 
divine wisdom. In one of his laws he has been 
careful to instruct posterity that, in obedience 
to the commands of God, he Jaid the everlasting 
foundations of Constantinople ;?* and though 
he has not condescended tu relate in what man- 
ner the celestial inspiration was communicated 
tu his mind, the defect of his modest silence has 
been liberally supplied by the ingenuity of suc- 
ceeding writers, who describe the nocturnal vi- 
sion which appeared to the fancy of Constantine 
as he slept within the walls of Byzantium. T'he 
tutelar genius of the city, a venerable matron 
sinking under the weight of years and infirmi- 
tics, was suddenly transformed into a blooming 
maid, whom his own hands adorned with all 
the symbols of Imperial greatness.” The mon- 
arch awoke, interpreted the auspicious omen, 
and obeyed, without hesitation, the will of 
Heaven. The day which gave birth to a city or 
colony was celebrated by the Romans with such 
ceremonies as had been ordained by a generous 
superstition; and though Constantine might 
omit some rites which savoured too strongly of 
their Pagan origin, yet he was anxious to leave 
a decp impression of hope and respect on the 
minds of the spectators. On foot, with a lance 
in his hand, the emperor hitnself led the solemn 
procession, and directed the line which was 
traced as the boundary of the destined capital, 
till the growing circumference was observed 
with astonishment by the assistants, who, at 
length, ventured to observe that he had already 
exceeded the most ample measure of a great 
city. “I shall still advance,” replied Constan- 
tine, “till HE, the invisible guide who marches 
before me, thinks proper to stop.” Without 
presuming to investigate the nature or motives 
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of this extraordinary conductor, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with the more humble task of 
describing the extent and limits of Constanti- 
nople. 3? 

In the actual state of the city, the palace 
and gardens of the Seraglio occupy the eastern 
promontory, the first of the seven hills, and 
cover about one hundred and fifty acres of our 
own measure. The seat of ‘Turkish jealousy and 
despotism is erected on the foundations of a 
Grecian republic; but it may be supposed that 
the Byzantines were tempted by the conveniency 
of the harbour to extend their habitations on 
that side beyond the modern limits of the Se- 
raglio. The new walls of Constantine stretched 
from the port to the Propontis across the en- 
larged breadth of the triangle, at the distance 
of fifteen stadia from the ancient fortification, 
and with the city of Byzantium they enclosed 
five of the seven hills which, to the eyes of those 
who approach Constantinople, appear to rise 
above each other in beautiful order. About a 
century after the death of the founder, the new 
buildings, extending on one side up the har- 
bour, and on the other along the Propontis, al- 
ready covered the narrow ridge of the sixth and 
the broad sumnut of the seventh hill. The ne- 
cessity of protecting those suburbs from the in- 
cessant inroads of the barbarians engaged the 
younger Theodosius to surround his capital 
with an adequate and permanent enclosure of 
walls. From the eastern promontory to the 
golden gate, the extreme length of Constanti- 
nople was about three Roman miles,” the cir- 
cumference measured between ten and eleven, 
and the surface might be computed as equal to 
about two thousand English acres. It is impos- 
sible to justify the vain and credulous exagecra- 
tions of modern travellers, who have sometimes 
stretched the limits of Constantinople over the 
adjacent villages of the European and even of 
the Asiatic coast.*4 But the suburbs of Pera and 
Galata, though situate beyond the harbour, 
may deserve to be considered as a part of the 
city;** and this addition may perhaps authorise 
the measure ol a Byzantine historian, who as- 
signs sixteen Greek (about fourteen Roman) 
miles for the circuinference of his native city.*® 
Such an extent may seem not unworthy of an 
Imperial residence. Yet Constantinople must 
yield to Babylon and Thebes,” to ancient Rome, 
to London, and even to Paris.*8 

The master of the Roman world, who aspired 
to erect an eternal monument of the glories of 
his reign, could employ in the prosecution of 
that great work the wealth, the labour, and all 
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that yet remained of the genius, of obedient mil- 
lions. Some estimate may be formed of the ex- 
pense bestowed with Imperial liberality on the 
foundation of Constantinople by the allowance 
of about two millions five hundred thousand 
pounds for the construction of the walls, the 
porticoes, and the aqueducts.® The forests that 
overshadowed the shores of the Euxine, and the 
celebrated quarries of white marble in the little 
island of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhausti- 
ble stock of materials, ready to be conveyed, by 
the convenience of a short water-carriage, to 
the harbour of Byzantium.‘” A multitude of 
labourers and artificers urged the conclusion of 
the work with incessant toil; but the impatience 
of Constantine soon discovered that, in the de- 
cline of the arts, the skill as well as numbers of 
his architects bore a very unequal proportion 
to the greatness of his designs. The magistrates 
of the most distant provinces were therefore 
directed to institute schools, to appoint profes- 
sors, and, by the hopes of rewards and privi- 
leges, to engage in the study and practice of arch- 
itecture a sufficient number of ingenious youths 
who had received a liberal education.“ ‘The 
buildings of the new city were executed by such 
artificers as the reign of Constantine could al- 
ford; but they were decorated by the hands of 
the most celebrated masters of the age of Peri- 
cles and Alexander. To revive the geniusof Phid- 
ias and Lysippus surpassed indeed the power 
of a Roman emperor; but the immortal produc- 
tions which they had bequeathed to posterity. 
were exposed without defence to the rapacious 
vanity of a despot. By his commands the cities 
of Greece and Asia were despoiled of their most 
valuable ornaments.“ The trophies of memor- 
able wars, the objects of religious veneration, 
the most finished statues of the gods and heroes, 
of the sages and poets of ancient times, contrib- 
uted to the splendid triumph of Constanti- 
nople; and gave occasion tu the remark of the 
historian Cedrenus,*? who observes, with some 
enthusiasm, that nothing scemed wanting ex- 
cept the souls of.the illustrious men whom 
these admirable monuments were intended to 
represent. But it is not in the city of Constan- 
tine, nor in the declining period of an empire, 
when the human mind was depressed by civil 
and religious slavery, that we should seek for 
the souls of Homer and of Demosthenes. 
During the siege of Byzantium the conqueror 

had pitched his tent on the commanding emi- 
nence of the second hill. To perpetuate the mem- 
ory of his success, he chose the same advanta- 
geous position for the principal Forum,** which 
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appears to have been of a circular or rather el- 
liptical form. The two opposite entrances formed 
triumphal arches; the porticoes, which en- 
closed it on every side, were filled with statues, 
and the centre of the Forum was occupied by a 
lofty column, of which a mutilated fragment is 
now degraded by the appellation of the burnt 
pillar. ‘This column was erected on a pedestal of 
white marble twenty fect high, and was com- 
posed of ten pieces of porphyry, cach of which 
measured about ten feet in height, and about 
thirty-three in circumference.*® On the summit 
of the pillar, above one hundred and twenty 
feet from the ground, stood the colossal statue 
of Apollo. It was of bronze, had been trans- 
ported either from Athens or from a town of 
Phrygia, and was supposed tuo be the work of 
Phidias. ‘The artist had represented the god of 
day, or, as it was afterwards interpreted, the 
empcror Constantine himself, with a sceptre in 
his right hand, the globe of the world in his left, 
and a crown of rays glittering on his head.** 
The Circus, or Hippodrome, was a stately 
building about four hundred paces in length, 
and one hundred in breadth.“’ The space be- 
tween the two metae or goals was filled with stat- 
ues and obelisks; and we may still remark a very 
singular fragment of antiquity, the bodies of 
three serpents twisted into one pillar of brass. 
Their triple heads had once supported the gold- 
en tripod which, after the defeat oP Xerxes, was 
consecrated in the temple of Delphi by the vic- 
torious Greeks.“ ‘The beauty of the Hippo- 
drome has been long since detaced by the rude 
hands of the Turkish conquerors, but, under 
the similar appellation of Atmeidan, it still serves 
as a place of exercise for their horses. From the 
throne, whence the emperor viewed the Cir- 
censian games a Winding staircase” descended 
to the palace, a magnificent edifice, which 
scarcely yielded to the residence of Rome itself, 
and which, together with the dependent courts, 
gardens, and porticoes, covered a considerable 
extent of ground upon the banks of the Propon- 
tis, between the Hippodrome and the church of 
St. Sophia.“? We might likewise celebrate the 
baths, which still retained the nani of Zeuxip- 
pus, alter they had been enriched by the munit- 
cence of Constantine, with lofty eolumns, va- 
rious marbles, and above thrcescofe statues of 
bronze.” But we should deviate from the design 
of this history if we attempted minutely to de- 
cribe the different buildings or quarters of the 
city. I may be sufficient to observe that what- 
ever cculd adorn the dignity of a great capital, 
or contribute to the benefit or pleasure of its 
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numerous inhabitants, was contained within 
the walls of Constantinople. A particular de- 
scription, composed about a century after its 
foundation, enumerates a capitol or school of 
learning, a circus, two theatres, eight public 
and one hundred and fifty-three private baths, 
fifty-two porticoes, five granaries, cight aque- 
ducts or reservoirs of water, four spacious halls 
for the mcetings of the senate or courts of jus- 
tice, fourteen churches, fourteen palaces, and 
four thousand three hundred and cighty-eight 
houses which, for their size or beauty, deserved 
to be distinguished from the multitude of plebe- 
ian habitations.” 

The populousness of his favoured city was the 
next and most serious object of the attention of 
its founder. In the dark ages which succeeded 
the translation of the empire, the remote and 
the immediate consequences of that memorable 
event were strangely confounded by the vanity 
of the Greeks and the credulity of the Latins.’ 
It was asserted and believed that all the noble 
families of Rome, the senate, and the equestrian 
order, with their innumerable attendants, had 
followed their emperor to the banks of the Pro- 
pontis; that a spurious race of strangers and 
plebeians was left to possess the solitude of the 
ancient capital; and that the lands of Italy, long 
since converted into gardens, were at once de- 
prived of cultivation and inhabitants.** In the 
course of this history such exaggerations will be 
reduced to their just value; vet since the growth 
of Constantinople cannot be ascribed to the 
general increase of mankind and of industry, it 
must be admitted that this artificial colony was 
raised at the expense of the ancient cities of the 
empire. Many opulent senators of Rome and of 
the eastern provinces were probably invited by 
Constantine to adopt for their country the for- 
tunate spot which he had chosen for his own res- 
idence. The invitations of a master are scarcely 
to be distinguished from commands, and the 
liberality of the emperor obtained a ready and 
cheerful obedience. He bestowed on his favour- 
ites the palaces which he had built in the several 
quarters of the city, assigned them lands and 
pensions for the support of their dignity, * and 
alienated the demesnes of Pontus and Asia to 
grant hereditary estates by the casy tenure of 
maintaining a house in the capital.°* But these 
encouragements and obligations soon became 
superfluous, and were gradually abolished. 
Wherever the seat of government is fixed, a 
considerable part of the public revenue will be 
expended by the prince himself, by his minis- 
ters, by the officers of justice, and by the domes- 
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tics of the palace. The most wealthy of the pro- 
vincials will be attracted by the powerful mo- 
tives of interest and duty, of amusement and 
curiosity. A third and more numerous class of 
inhabitants will insensibly be formed, of serv- 
ants, of artificers, and of merchants, who derive 
their subsistence from their own labour, and 
from the wants or luxury of the superior ranks. 
In less than a century Constantinople disputed 
with Rome itself the pre-eminence of riches and 
numbers. New piles of buildings, crowded to- 
gether with too little regard to health or con- 
venience, scarcely allowed the intervals of nar- 
row streets for the perpetual throng of men, of 
horses, and of carriages. The allotted space of 
ground was insufficient to contain the increas- 
ing people, and the additional foundations, 
which on either side were advanced into the 
sea, might alone have composed a very consid- 
erable city.’ 

The frequent atid regular distributions of 
wine and oil, of corn or bread, of moncy or pro- 
visions, had almost exempted the poorer citi- 
zens of Rome from the necessity of labour. The 
magnificence of the first Casars was in some 
measure imitated by the founder of Constan- 
tinople : but his liberality, however it might 
excite the applause of the people, has incurred 
the censure of posterity. A nation of legislators 
and conquerors might assert their claim to the 
harvests of Africa, which had been purchased 
with their blood; and it was artfully contrived 
by Augustus, that, in the enjoyment of plenty, 
the Romans should lose the memory of freedom. 
But the prodigality of Constantine could not be 
excused by any consideration either of public or 
private interest; and the annual tribute of corn 
imposed upon Egypt for the benefit of his new 
capital was applied to feed a lazy and insolent 
populace, at the expense of the husbandmen of 
an industrious province.” Some other regula- 
tions of this emperor are less liable to blame, 
but they are less deserving of notice. He divided 
Constantinople into fourteen regions or quar- 
ters.” dignified the public council with the ap- 
pellation of senate," communicated to the citi- 
zens the privileges of Italv,“ and bestowed on 
the rising city the title of Colony, the first and 
most favoured daughter of ancient Rome. The 
venerable parent still maintained the legal and 
acknowledged supremacy, which was due to her 
age, to her dignity, and to the remembrance of 
her former greatness. 

As Constantine urged the progress of the work 
with the impatience of a lover, the walls, the 
porticoes, and the principal edifices were com- 
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pleted in a few years, or, according to another 
account, in a few months:* but this extraordi- 
nary diligence should excite the less admiration, 
since many of the buildings were finished in so 
hasty and imperfect a manner, that, under the 
succeeding reign, they were preserved with dif- 
ficulty from impending ruin. But while they 
displayed the vigour and freshness of youth, 
the founder prepared to celebrate the dedica- 
tion of his city. The games and largesses which 
crowned the pomp of this memorable festival 
may easily be supposed ; but there is one circum- 
stance of a more singular and permanent na- 
ture, which ought not entirely to be overlooked. 
As often as the birthday of the citv returned, 
the.statue of Constantine, framed by his order, 
of gilt wood, and bearing in its right hand a 
small image of the genius of the place, was 
erected on a triumphal car. The guards, carry- 
ing white tapers, and clothed in their richest 
apparel, accompanied the solemn procession as 
it moved through the Hippodrome. When it 
was opposite to the throne of the reigning em- 
peror, he rose from his seat, and with grateful 
reverence adored the memory of his predeces- 
sor. At the festival of the dedication, an edict, 
engraved on a column of marble, bestowed the 
title of Seconp or New Rome on the city of 
Constantine. ® But the name of Constantinople® 
has prevailed over that honourable epithet, and 
after the revolution of fourteen centurics still 
perpetuates the fame of its author.’° 

The foundation of a new capital is naturally, 
connected with the establishment of a new form 
of civil and military administration. ‘The dis- 
tinct view of the complicated system of policy 
introduced by Diocletian, improved by Con- 
stantine, and completed by his immediate suc- 
cessors, may not only amuse the fancy by the 
singular picture of a great empire, but will tend 
to illustrate the secret and internal causes of its 
rapid decay. In the pursuit of any remarkable 
institution, we may be frequently led into the 
more early or the more recent times of the 
Roman history; but the proper limits of this in- 
quiry will be included within a period of about 
one hundred and thirty years, from the arces- 
sion of Constantine to the publication of the 
Theodosian code ;” from which, as well as from 
the Notitia of the East and West,” we derive the 
most copious and authentic information of the 
state of the empire. This variety of objects will 
suspend, for some time, the course of the narra- 
tive; but the interruption will be censured only 
by those readers who are insensible to the im- 
portance of laws and manners, while they pe- 
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ruse, with eager curiosity, the transient intrigues 
of a court, or the accidental event of a battle. 
The manly pride of the Romans, content with 
substantial power, had left to the vanity of the 
East the forms and ceremonies of ostentatious 
greatness.” But when they lost even the sem- 
blance of those virtues which were derived from 
their ancient freedom, the simplicity of Roman 
manners was insensibly corrupted by the stately 
affectation of the courts of Asia. The distinc- 
tions of personal merit and influence, so con- 
spicuous in a republic, so feeble and obscure 
under a monarchy, were abolished by the des- 
potism of the emperors; who substituted in 
their room a severe subordination of rank and 
office, from the titled slaves who were seated on 
the steps of the throne, to the meanest instru- 
ments of arbitrary power. This multitude of ab- 
ject dependents was interested in the support of 
the actual government, from the dread of a rev- 
olution which might at once confound their 
hopes and intercept the reward of their services, 
In this divine hierarchy (for such it is frequently 
styled) every rank was marked with the most 
scrupulous exactness, and its dignity was dis- 
played in a variety of trifling and solemn 
ceremonies, which it was a study to learn, 
and a sacrilege to neglect." The purity of the 
Latin language was debased, by adopting, in 
the intercourse of pride and flattery, a profusion 
of epithets which Tully would searcely have 
understood, and which Augustus would have 
rejected with indignation. The principal ofhicers 
of the empire were saluted, even by the sover- 
eign himself, with the deceitful titles of your 
Sincerity, your Gravity, your Eacellency, your Emi- 
nence, your sublime and wonderful Magmtude, your 
illustrious and magnificent Ilighness.’* The codicils 
or patents of their office were curiously em- 
blazoned with such emblems as were best adapt- 
ed to explain its nature and high dignity— 
the image or portrait of the reigning emperors; 
a triumphal car; the book of mandates placed 
on a table, covered with a rich carpet, and illu- 
minated by four tapers; the allegorical figures 
of the provinces which they governed; or the 
appellations and standards of the troops whom 
they commanded. Some of these official ensigns 
were really exhibited in their hall of audience; 
others preceded their pompous march when- 
ever they appeared in public; anal every cir- 
cumstance of their demeanour, their dress, their 
ornaments, and their train, was calculated to 
inspir- a deep reverence for the representatives 
of supreme majesty. By a philosophic observer 
the sysiem of the Roman government might 
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have been mistaken for a splendid theatre, filled 
with players of every character and degree, who 
repeated the language, and imitated the pas- 
sions, of their original model.”’ 

All the magistrates of sufficient importance to 
find a place in the general state of the empire 
were accurately divided into three classes—1, 
The Illustrious; 2, The Spectabiles, or Respectable; 
and, 3, The Clarissimi, whom we may translate 
by the word Honourable. In the times of Roman 
simplicity, the last-inentioned epithet was used 
only as a vague expression of deference, till it 
became at length the peculiar and appropriated 
title of all who were members of the senate,” 
and consequently of all who, from that vener- 
able body, were selected to govern the prov- 
inces. ‘The vanity of those who, from their rank 
and office, might claim a superior distinction 
above the rest of the senatorial order, was long 
afterwards indulged with the new appellation 
of Respectable: but the tide of Illustrious was al- 
wavs reserved to some eminent personages who 
were obeyed or reverenced by the two subordi- 
nate classes. It wa» Communicated only, L To 
the consuls and patricians; IT. To the Praetorian 
proefects, with the priefects of Rome and Con- 
stantinople; IHH. To the masters general of the 
cavalry and the infantry; and, IV. To the seven 
ministers of the palace, who exercised their 
sacred tunctions about the person of the em- 
peror.“ Among those illustrious magistrates 
who were esteemed co-ordinate with cach other, 
the seniority of appointment gave place to the 
union of dignities.? By the expedient of honor- 
ary codicils, the emperors, who were fond of 
multiplying their favours, might sometimes grat- 
ily the vanity, though not the ambition, of im- 
patient courtiers.*° 

L As long as the Roman consuls were the first 
inagistrates of a free state, they derived their 
right to power froin the choice of the people. As 
long as the emperors condescended to disguise 
the servitude which they imposed, the consuls 
were still elected by the real or apparent suf- 
frage of the senate. From the reign of Diocletian 
even these vestiges of liberty were abolished, 
and the successful candidates, who were in- 
vested with the annual honours of the consul- 
ship, affected to deplore the humiliating condi- 
tion of their predecessors. ‘The Scipios and the 
Catos had been reduced to solicit the votes of 
plelx ians, to pass through the tedious and ex- 
pensive forms of a popular election, and to ex- 
pose their dignity to the shame of a public re- 
fusal; while their own happier fate had reserved 
them for an age and government in which the 
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rewards of virtue were assigned by the unerring 
wisdom of a gracious sovereign.” In the epistles 
which the emperor addressed to the two consuls 
elect, it was declared that they were created by 
his sole authority.” Their names and portraits, 
engraved on gilt tablets of ivory, were dispersed 
over the empire as presents to the provinces, the 
citics, the magistrates, the senate, and the peo- 
ple.** Their solemn inauguration was performed 
at the place of the Imperial residence; and dur- 
ing a period of one hundred and twenty years 
Rome was constantly deprived of the presence 
of her ancient magistrates.*4 On the morning of 
the first of January the consuls assumed the en- 
signs of their dignity. Their dress was a robe of 
purple, embroidered in silk and gold, and some- 
times ornamented with costly gems.® On this 
solemn occasion they were attended by the most 
eminent officers of the state and army in the 
habit of senators; and the useless fasces, armed 
with the once formidable axes, were borne be- 
fore them bv the lictors.** The procession moved 
from the palace’ to the Forum or principal 
square of the city; where the consuls ascended 
their tribunal, and seated themselves in the cur- 
ule chairs, which were framed after the fashion 
of ancient times. They immediately exercised 
an act of jurisdiction, by the manumission of a 
slave who was brought before them for that pur- 
pose; and the ceremony was intended to repre- 
sent the celebrated action of the elder Brutus, 
the author of liberty and of the consulship, when 
he admitted among his fellow-citizens the faith- 
ful Vindex, who had reveaied the conspiracy of 
the Tarquins.*™ The public festival was con- 
tinued during several days in all the principal 
cities; in Rome, from custom; in Constanti- 
nople, from imitation; in Carthage, Antioch, 
and Alexandria, from the love of pleasure and 
the superiluity of wealth.” In the twocapitals of 
the empire the annual games of the theatre, the 
circus, and the amphitheatre?’ cost four thou- 
sand pounds of gold, (about) one hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds sterling; and if so heavy 
an expense surpassed the faculties or the inclina- 
tion of the magistrates themselves, the sum was 
supplied from the Imperial treasury.*! As soon 
as the consuls had discharged these customary 
duties, they were at liberty to retire into the 
shade of private life, and to enjoy during the re- 
mainder of the year the undisturbed contem- 
plation of their own greatness. They no longer 
presided in the national councils; they no longer 
exccuted the resolutions of peace or war. Their 
abilities (unless they were employed in more 
effective offices) were of little moment; and 
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their names served only as the legal date of the 
year in which they had filled the chair of Ma- 
rius and of Cicero. Yet it was still felt and ac- 
knowledged, in the last period of Roman servi- 
tude, that this empty name might be compared, 
and even preferred, to the possession of substan- 
tial power. The title of consul was still the most 
splendid object of ambition, the noblest reward 
of virtue and loyalty. The emperors themselves, 
who disdained the faint shadow of the republic, 
were conscious that they acquired an additional 
splendour and majesty as often as they assumed 
the annual honours of the consular dignity.” 
The proudest and most perfect separation 
which can be found in any age or country be- 
tween the nobles and the people is perhaps that 
of the Patricians and the Plebeians, as it was 
established in the first age of the Roman repub- 
lic. Wealth and honours, the offices of the state, 
and the ceremonies of religion, were almost ex- 
clusively possessed by the former; who, pre- 
serving the purity of their blood with the most 
insulting jealousy,® held their clients in a condi- 
tion of specious vassalage. But these distinc- 
tions, so incompatible with the spirit of a free 
people, were removed, after a long struggle, by 
the persevering efforts of the Tribunes. The 
most active and successful of the Plebeians ac- 
cumulated wealth, aspired to honours, deserved 
triumphs, contracted alliances, and, after some 
gencrations, assumed the pride of ancient no- 
bility.°4 The Patrician families, on the other 
hand, whose original number was never re; 
cruited till the end of the commonwealth, either 
failed in the ordinary course ofmature, or were 
extinguished in so many foreign and domestic 
wars, or, through a want of merit or fortune, 
insensibly mingled with the mass of the people.*® 
Very few remained who could derive their pure 
and genuine origin from the infancy of the city, 
or even from that of the republic, when Cæsar 
and Augustus, Claudius and Vespasian, created 
from the body of the senate a competent num- 
ber of new Patrician families, in the hope of per- 
petuating an order which was still considered 
as honourable and sacred. But these artificial 
supplies (in which the reigning house was al- 
ways included) were rapidly swept away by the 
rage of tyrants, by frequent revolutions, by the 
change of manners, and by the intermixture of 
nations.” Little more was left when Constantine 
ascended the throne than a vague and imper- 
fect tradition that the Patricians had once been 
the first of the Romans. To form a body of 
nobles, whose influence may restrain while it 
secures the authority of the monarch, would 
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have been very inconsistent with the character 
and policy of Constantine; but, had he seriously 
entertained such a design, it might have ex- 
ceeded the measure of his power to ratify by an 
arbitrary edict an institution which must expect 
the sanction of time and of opinion. He revived, 
indeed, the title of PATRICIANS, but he revived it 
as a personal, not as an hereditary distinction. 
Thev yielded only to the transient superiority of 
the annual consuls; but they enjoyed the pre- 
eminence over all the great officers of state, with 
the most familiar access to the person of the 
prince. This honourable rank was bestowed on 
them for life; and, as they were usually favour- 
ites and ministers who had grown old in the Im- 
perial court, the true etvmology of the word 
was perverted by ignorance and flattery; and 
the Patricians of Constantine were reverenced 
as the adopted Fathers of the emperor and the 
republic.*® 

If. The fortunes of the Pratorian præfects 
were essentially dificrent from: those of the con- 
suls and Patricians. The latter saw their ancient 
greatness evaporate in a vain title. The former, 
rising by degrees from the most humble condi- 
tion, were invested with the civil and military 
administration of the Roman world. From the 
reign of Severus to that of Diocletian, the guards 
and the palace, the laws and the finances, the 
armies and the provinces, were intrusied to their 
superintending care; and, like the visirs of the 
East, they held with one hand the seal, and with 
the other the standard, of the empire. The am- 
bition of the prafects, always formidable, and 
sometimes fatal to the masters whom they 
served, was supported by the strength of the 
Prætorian bands; but, after those haughty troops 
had been weakened by Diocletian and finally 
suppressed by Constantine, the prafects, who 
survived their fall, were reduced without diffi- 
culty to the station of useful and obedient min- 
isters. When they were no longer responsible 
for the safety of the cmpcror’s person, they re- 
signed the jurisdiction which they had hitherto 
claimed and exercised over all the departments 
of the palace. They were deprived by Constan- 
tine of all military command as soon as they had 
ceased to lead into the field, under their imme- 
diate orders, the flower of the Roman troops; 
and, at length, by a singular revolution, the 
captains of the guards were transformed into 
the civil magistrates of the provinces. Accord- 
ing to the plan of government instituted by Dio- 
cletien, the four princes had each their Præto- 
rian przfect; and after the monarchy was once 
more united in the person of Constantine, he 
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still continued to create the same number of 
FOUR PRÆFECTS, and intrusted to their care the 
same provinces which they already adminis- 
tered. 1. The prefect of the East stretched his 
ample jurisdiction into the three parts of the 
globe which were subject to the Romans, from 
the cataracts of the Nile to the banks of the 
Phasis, and from the mountains of Thrace to 
the frontiers of Persia. 2. The important prov- 
inces of Pannonia, Dacia, Macedonia, and 
Greece once acknowledged the authority of the 
prefect of Illyricum. 3. ‘The power of the præ- 
fect of Italy was not confined to the country 
from whence he derived his title; it extended 
over the additional territory of Rhatia as far as 
the banks of the Danube, over the dependent 
islands of the Mediterranean, and over that part 
of the continent of Africa which lies between 
the confines of Cyrene and those of ‘Tingitania. 
4. The priefect of the Gauls comprehended un- 
der that plural denomination the kindred prov- 
inces of Britain and Spain, and his authority 
was obeyed from the wall of Antoninus to the 
foot of Mount Atlus.” 

After the Pretorian præfects had been dis- 
missed from all military command, the civil 
functions which they were ordained to exercise 
over so many subject nations were adequate to 
the ambition and abilities of the most consum- 
mate ministers. To their wisdom was commit- 
ted the supreme administration of justice and of 
the finances, the two objects which, in a state of 
peace, comprehend almost all the respective 
duties of the sovereign and of the people; of the 
former, to protect the citizens who are obedient 
to the laws; of the latter, to contribute the share 
of their property which is required for the ex- 
penses of the state. The coin, the highways, the 
posts, the granarics, the manufactures, what- 
ever could interest the public prosperity. was 
moderated by the authority of the Pretorian 
pra fects. As the immediate representatives of 
the Imperial majesty, they were empowered to 
explain, to enforce, and on some occasions to 
modify, the general edicts by their discretionary 
proclamations. They watched over the conduct 
of the provincial governors, removed the negli- 
gent, and inflicted punishments on the guilty. 
From all the inferior jurisdictions an appeal in 
every matter of importance, either civil or crim- 
inal, might be brought before the tribunal of 
the prefect: but Ais sentence was final and ab- 
solute; and the emperors themselves refused to 
admit any complaints against the Judgment or 
the integrity of a magistrate whom they hon- 
oured with such unbounded confidence.!”" His 
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appointinents were suitable to his dignity ;'" 
and, if avarice was his ruling passion, he enjoyed 
frequent opportunities of collecting a rich har- 
vest of fees, of presents, and of perquisites. 
Though the emperors no longer dreaded the 
ambition of their pracfects, they were attentive 
to counterbalance the power of this great office 
by the uncertainty andshortnessofitsduration.! 

From their superior importance and dignity, 
Rome and Constantinople were alone excepted 
from the jurisdiction of the Pretorian przfects. 
The immense size of the city. and the experience 
of the tardy, ineffectual operation of the laws, 
had furnished the policy of Augustus with a 
specious pretence for introducing a new mag- 
istrate, who alone could restrain a servile and 
turbulent populace by the strong arm of arbi- 
trary powcr.'" Valerius Messalla was appointed 
the first praefect of Rome, that his reputation 
might countenance so invidious a measure; but 
at the end of a few days that accomplished citi- 
zen! resigned his office, declaring, with a spirit 
worthy of the friend of Brutus, that he found 
himself incapable of exercising a power incom- 
patible with public freedom.!* As the sense of 
liberty became less exquisite, the advantages of 
order were more clearly understood; and the 
privfect, who seemed to have been designed as a 
terror only to slaves and vagrants, was permit- 
ted to extend his civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over the equestrian and noble families of Rome. 
The pr.ctors. annually created as the judges of 
law and equity, could not long dispute the pos- 
session of the Forum with a vigorous and per- 
manent magistrate who was usually admitted 
into the confidence of the prince. Their courts 
were deserted; their number, which had once 
fluctuated between twelve and cighteen,'™ was 
gradually reduced to two or three; and their 
important functions were confined to the ex- 
pensive obligation! of exhibiting games for the 
amusement of the people. After the office of 
Roman consuls had been changed into a vain 
paecant, which was rarely displayed in the cap- 
ital, the prefects assumed their vacant place 
in the senate. and were soon acknowledged as 
the ordinary presidents of that venerable assem- 
bly. They received appeals from the distance of 
one hundred miles; and it was allowed as a 
principle of jurisprudence that all municipal 
authority was derived from them alone.'™ In 
the discharge of his laborious emplevinent the 
governor of Rome was assisted by fifteen offi- 
cers, some of whom had been originally his 
equals, or even his superiors. The principal de- 
partments were relative to the command of a 
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numerous watch, established as a safeguard 
against fires, robberies, and nocturnal disorders; 
the custody and distribution of the public al- 
lowance of corn and provisions; the care of the 
port, of the aqueducts, of the common sewers, 
and of the navigation and bed of the Tiber; the 
inspection of the markets, the theatres, and of 
the private as well as public works. ‘Their vigi- 
lance ensured the three principal objects of a 
regular police—safety, plenty, and cleanliness; 
and, as a proof of the attention of government 
to preserve the splendour and ornaments of the 
capital, a particular inspector was appointed 
for the statues; the guardian, as it were, of that 
inanimate people, which, according to the ex- 
travagant computation of an old writer, was 
scarccly inferior in number to the living inhabi- 
tants of Rome. About thirty years after the 
foundation of Constantinople a similar magis- 
trate was created in that rising mctropolis, for 
the same uses and with the same powers. A per- 
fect equality was established between the dig- 
nity of the zwo municipal and that of the four 
Preetorian przfects,'? 

Those who in the Imperial hierarchy were 
distinguished by the title of Respectable formed 
an intermediate class between the :llustrious præ- 
fects and the Aonourable magistrates of the prov- 
inces. In this class the proconsuls of Asia, Acha- 
ia, and Africa claimed a pre-eminence, which 
was yielded to the remembrance of their ancient 
dignity; and the appeal from their tribunal to 
that of the przfects was almost the only mark of 
their dependence.’ But the civil government’ 
of the empire was distributed intg thirteen great 
DIOCESES, each of which equalled the just meas- 
ure of a powerful kingdom. The first of these 
dioceses was subject to the jurisdiction of the 
count of the East; and we may convey some idea 
of the importance and variety of his functions 
by observing that six hundred apparitors, who 
would be styled at present either secretaries, or 
clerks, or ushers, or messengers, were employed 
in his immediate office.'" The place of Augustal 
prefect of Egypt was no longer filled by a 
Roman knight, but the name was retained; and 
the extraordinary powers which the situatign of 
the country and the temper of the inhabitants 
had once made indispensable were still contin- 
ued to the governor. The eleven remaining 
dioceses—of Asiana, Pontica, and Thrace; of 
Macedonia, Dacia, and Pannonia, or Western 
Hlyricum; of Italy and Africa; of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain—were governed by twelve vicars or 
vice-pr efects,"= whose name sufficiently explains 
the nature and dependence of their office. It 
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may be added that the lieutenant-generals of 
the Roman armies, the military counts and 
dukes, who will be hereafter mentioned, were 
allowed the rank and title of Respectable. 

As the spirit of jealousy and ostentation pre- 
vailed in the councils of the emperors, they pro- 
ceeded with anxious diligence to divide the sub- 
stance and to multiply the titles of power. The 
vast countries which the Roman conquerors 
had united under the same simple form of ad- 
ministration were imperceptibly crumbled into 
minute fragments, till at length the whole em- 
pire was distributed into one hundred and six- 
teen provinces, each of which supported an ex- 
pensive and splendid establishment. OF these, 
three were governed by proconsuls, thirty-seven 
by consulars, five by correctors, and seventy-one 
by presidents.” The appellations of these magis- 
trates were different; they ranked in successive 
order, the ensigns of their dignity were curious- 
ly varied, and their situation, from accidental 
circumstances, might be more or less agreeable 
or advantageous. But they were all (excepting 
only the proconsuls) alike included in the class 
of honourable persons; and they were alike in- 
trusted, during the pleasure of the prince, and 
under the authority of the prafects or their 
deputies, with the administration of justice and 
the finances in their respective districts. The 
ponderous volumes of the Codes and Pandects!!! 
would furnish ample materials toga minute in- 
quiry into the system of provincial government, 
as in the space of six centuries it was improved 
by the wisdom of the Roman statesmen and 
lawyers. It may be sufficient for the historian to 
select two singular and salytary provisions, in- 
tended to restrain the abuse of authority. 1. For 
the preservation of peace and order, the gover- 
nors of the provinces were armed with the sword 
of justice. They inflicted corporal punishinents, 
and they exercised, in capital oflences, the 
power of life and death. But they were not au- 
thorized to indulge the condemned criminal 
with the choice of his own execution or to pro- 
nounce a sentence of the mildest and most hon- 
ourable kind of exile. ‘These prerogatives were 
reserved to the præfccts, who alone could im- 
pose the heavy fine of fifty pounds of gold: their 
vicegerents were confined to the trifling weight 
of a few ounces.!!® This distinction, which seems 
to grant the larger while it denies the smaller 
degree of authority, was founded on a very ra- 
tional motive. The smaller degree was infinitely 
more liable to abuse. The passions of a provin- 
cial magistrate might frequently provoke him 
into acta of oppression, which aflected only the 
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freedom or the fortunes of the subject; though, 
from a principle of prudence, perhaps of hu- 
manity, he might still be terrified by the guilt of 
innocent blood. It may likewise be considered 
that exile, considerable fines, or the choice of an 
easy death, relate more particularly to the rich 
and the noble; and the persons the most ex- 
posed to the avarice or resentment of a provin- 
cial magistrate were thus removed from his ob- 
scure persecution to the more august and im- 
partial tribunal of the Prztorian prefect. 2. As 
it was reasonably apprehended that the integri- 
ty of the judge might be biassed, if his interest 
was concerned or his affections were engaged, 
the strictest regulations were established to ex- 
clude any person, without the special dispensa- 
tion of the emperor, from the government of the 
province where he was born,!!¢ and to prohibit 
the governor or his son from contracting mar- 
riage with a native or an inhabitant; or from 
purchasing slaves, lands, or houses within the 
extent of his jurisdiction."3 Notwithstanding 
these rigorous precautions, the emperor Con- 
Stantine, after a reign of twenty-five years, still 
deplores the venal and oppressive administra- 
tion of justice, and expresses the warmest indig- 
nation that the audience of the judge, his 
despatch of business, his seasonable delays, and 
his final sentence, were publicly sold, cither by 
himself or by the officers of his court. The con- 
tinuance, and perhaps the impunity, of these 
crimes is attested by the repetition of impotent 
laws and ineflectual menaces, ™? 

All the civil magistrates were drawn from the 
profession of the law. The celebrated Institutes 
of Justinian are addressed to the youth of his 
dominions who had devoted themselves to the 
study of Roman jurisprudence; and the sover- 
eign condescends to animate their diligence by 
the assurance that their skill and ability would 
in time be rewarded by an adequate share in 
the government of the republic.’ The rudi- 
ments of this lucrative science were taught in 
all the considerable cities of the East and West; 
but the most famous school was that of Bery- 
tus, on the coast of Phoenicia, which flour- 
ished above three centuries from the time of 
Alexander Severus, the author perhaps of an 
institution so advantageous to his native coun- 
try. After a regular course of education, which 
lasted five years, the students dispersed them- 
selves through the provinces in search of fortune 
and honours; nor could they want an inex- 
haustible supply of business in a great empire 
already corrupted by the multiplicity of laws, 
of arts, and of vices, The court of the Praetorian 
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prefect of the East could alone furnish employ- 
ment for one hundred and fifty advocates, 
sixty-four of whom were distinguished by pecu- 
liar privileges, and two were annually chosen 
with a salary of sixty pounds of gold to defend 
the causes of the treasury. The first experiment 
was made of their judicial talents by appointing 
them to act occasionally as assessurs to the 
magistrates; from thence they were often raised 
to preside in the tribunals before which they 
had pleaded. ‘They obtained the government of 
a province; and, by the aid of merit, of reputa- 
tion, or of favour, they ascended, by successive 
steps, to the zdlustrious dignities of the state.!” In 
the practice of the bar these men had consid- 
ered reason as the instrument of dispute; they 
interpreted the laws according to the dictates of 
private interest; and the same pernicious habits 
might still adhere to their characters in the pub- 
lic administratiog.of the state. The honour of a 
liberal profession has indeed been vindicated by 
ancient and modern advocates, who have filled 
the most important stations with pure integrity 
and consuminate wisdom; but in the decline of 
Roman jurisprudence the ordinary promotion 
of lawyers was pregnant with mischief and dis- 
grace. The noble art, which had once been pre- 
served as the sacred inheritance of the patri- 
cians, was fallen into the hands of freedmen and 
plebeians."4 who, with cunning rather than 
with skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious 
trade. Some of them procured adinittance into 
families for the purpose of fomenting differ- 
ences, of encouraging suits, and of preparing a 
harvest of gain for themselves or their brethren. 
Others, recluse in their chambers, maintained 
the gravity of legal professors, by furnishing a 
rich client with subtleties to confound the plain- 
est truth, and with arguments to colour the most 
unjustifiable pretensions. The splendid and 
popular class was composed of the advocates, 
who filled the Forum with the sound of their 
turgid and loquacious rhetoric. Careless of 
fame and of justice, they are described for the 
most part as ignorant and rapacious guides, 
who conducted their clients through a maze ol 
expense, of delay, and of disappointment; from 
whence, after a tedious scries of years, they 
were at length dismissed, when their patience 
and fortune were almost exhausted." 

Ill. In the system of policy introduced by 
Augustus, the governors, those at least of the 
Imperial provinces, were invested with the full 
powers of the sovereign himself. Ministers of 
peace and war, the distribution of rewards and 
punishments depended on them alone, and 
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they successively appeared on their tribunal in 
the robes of civil magistracy, and in complete 
armour at the head of the Roman legions.'*® 
The influence of the revenue, the authority of 
law, and the command of a military force, con- 
curred to render their power supreme and abso- 
lute; and whenever they were tempted to vio- 
late their allegiance, the loyal province which 
they involved in their rebellion was scarcely 
sensible of any change in its political state. 
From the time of Commodus to the reign of 
Constantine near one hundred governors might 
be enumerated, who, with various success, 
erected the standard of revolt; and though the 
innocent were too often sacrificed, the guilty 
might be sometimes prevented, by the suspi- 
cious cruelty of their master.!*6 ‘To secure his 
throne and the public tranquillity from these 
formidable servants, Constantine resolved to 
divide the military from the civil administra- 
tion, and to establish, as a permanent and pro- 
fessional distinction, a practice which had been 
adopted only as an occasional expedient. ‘The 
supreme jurisdiction exercised by the Praetorian 
przfects over the armies of the empire was 
transferred to the two masters general whom he 
instituted, the one for the cavalry, the other for 
the infantry; and though each of these illustrious 
officers was more peculiarly responsible for the 
discipline of those troops which were under his 
immediate inspection, they both indifferently 
commanded in the field the several bodies, 
whether of horse or foot, which were united in 
the same army.”? Their number was soon dou- 
bled by the division of the East and West; and 
as separate generals of the same rank and title 
were appointcd on the four important frontiers 
of the Rhine, of the Upper and the Lower Dan- 
ube, and of the Euphrates, the defence of the 
Roman empire was at length committed to 
eight masters general of the cavalry and infan- 
try. Under their orders, thirty-five military 
commanders were stationed in the provinces: 
three in Britain, six in Gaul, one in Spain, one 
in Italy, five on the Upper and four on the 
Lower Danube, in Asia eight, three in Egypt, 
and four in Africa. The titles of counts and 
dukes? by which they were properly distin- 
guished, have obtained in modern languages so 
very different a sense that the use of them may 
occasion some surprise. But it should be recol- 
lected that the second of those appellations is 
only a corruption of the Latin word which was 
indiscriminately applicd to any military chief. 
All these provincial generals were therefore 
dukes; but no more than ten among them were 
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dignified with the rank of counts or companions, 
a title of honour, or rather of favour, which had 
been recently invented in the court of Constan- 
tine. A gold belt was the ensign which distin- 
guished the office of the counts and dukes; and, 
besides their pay, they received a liberal allow- 
ance sufficient to maintain one hundred and 
ninety servants and one hundred and fifty-eight 
horses. They were strictly prohibited from inter- 
fering in any matter which related to the ad- 
ministration of justice or the revenue; but the 
command which they exercised over the troops 
of their department was independent of the 
authority of the magistrates. About the same 
time that Constantine gave a legal sanction to 
the ecclesiastical order, he instituted in the 
Roman empire the nice balance of the civil and 
the military powers. The emulation, and some- 
tines the discord, which reigned between two 
professions of opposite interests and incompati- 
ble manners, was productive of beneficial and 
of pernicious consequences, It was seldom to be 
expected that the general and the civil governor 
of a province should cither conspire for the dis- 
turbance, or should unite for the service, of 
their country. While the one delayed to offer 
the assistance which the other disdained to so- 
licit, the troops very frequently remained with- 
out orders or without supplics, the public safety 
was betrayed, and the defenceless subjects were 
left exposed to the fury of the barbarians. The 
divided administration, which had been formed 
by Constantine, relaxed the vigour of the state, 
while it secured the tranquillity of the monarch. 

The memory of Constantine has been deserv- 
edly censured for another innovation which 
corrupted military discipline, and prepared the 
ruin of the empirc. The nineteen years which 
preceded his final victory over Licinius had 
been a period of licence and intestine war. The 
rivals who contended for the possession of the 
Roman world had withdrawn the greatest part 
of their forces from the guard of the general 
frontier; and the principal cities which formed 
the boundary of their respective. dominions 
were filled with soldiers, who considered their 
countrymen as their most implacable enemies. 
After the use of these internal garrisons had 
ceased with the civil war, the conqueror wanted 
either wisdom or firmness to revive the severe 
discipline of Diocletian, and to suppress a fatal 
indulgence which habit had endeared and al- 
most confirmed to the military order. From the 
reign of Constantine a popular and even legal 
distinct‘on was admitted between the Palatines!™ 
and the Borderers; the troops of the court, as 
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they were improperly styled, and the troops of 
the frontier. The former, elevated by the supe- 
riority of their pay and privileges, were permit- 
ted, except in the extraordinary emergencies of 
war, to occupy their tranquil stations in the 
heart of the provinces. The most flourishing 
cities were oppressed by the intolerable weight 
of quarters. 

The soldiers insensibly forgot the virtues of 
their profession, and contracted only the vices of 
civil life. They were either degraded by the in- 
dustry of mechanic trades, or enervated by the 
luxury of baths and theatres. They soon became 
careless of their martial exercises, curious in 
their diet and apparel, and, while they inspired 
terror to the subjects of the empire, they trem- 
bled at the hostile approach of the barbarians.'*° 
The chain of fortifications which Diocletian and 
his colleagues had extended along the banks of 
the great rivers was no longer maintained with 
the same care, or defended with the same vigi- 
lance. The numbers which still remained under 
the name of the trocps of the frontier might be 
sufficient for the ordinary defence. But their 
spirit was degraded by the humiliating reflec- 
tion that they, who were exposed to the hard- 
ships and dangers of a perpetual warfare, were 
rewarded only with about two-thirds of the pay 
and emoluments which were lavished on the 
troops of the court. Even the bands or legions 
that were raised the nearest to the level of those 
unworthy favourites were in some measure dis- 
graced by the title of honour which they were 
allowed to assume. It was in vain that Constan- 
tine repeated the most dreadful menaces of fire 
and sword against the Borderers who should 
dare to desert their colours, to connive at the 
inroads of the barbarians, or to participate in 
the spoil. The mischiefs which flow from in- 
judicious counsels are seldom removed by the 
application of partial severities; and though 
succeeding princes laboured to restore the 
strength and numbers of the frontier garrisons, 
the empire, till the last moment of its dissolu- 
tion, continued to languish under the mortal 
wound which had been so rashly or so weakly in- 
flicted by the hand of Constantine. 

The same timid policy, of dividing whatever 
is united, of reducing whatever is eminent, of 
dreading every active power, and of expecting 
that the most feeble will prove the most obedi- 
ent, scems to pervade the institutions of several 
princes, and particularly those of Constantine. 
The martial pride of the legions, whose vic- 
torious camps had so often been the scene of re- 
bellion, was nourished by the memory of their 
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past exploits, and the consciousness of their ac- 
tual strength. As long as they maintained their 
ancient establishment of six thousand men, they 
subsisted, under the reign of Diocletian, each of 
them singly, a visible and important object in 
the military history of the Roman empire. A 
few years afterwards these gigantic bodies were 
shrunk to a very diminutive size; and when 
seven legions, with some auxiliaries, defended 
the city of Amida against the Persians, the total 
garrison, with the inhabitants of both sexes, 
and the peasants of the deserted country, did 
not exceed the number of twenty thousand 
persons.’ From this fact, and from similar ex- 
amples, there is reason to believe that the con- 
stitution of the legionary troops, to which they 
partly owed their valour and discipline, was 
dissolved by Constantine; and that the bands of 
Roman infantry, which still assumed the same 
names and the seme honours, consisted only 
of one thousand or fifteen hundred men.!*4 
The conspiracy of so many separate detach- 
ments, each of which was awed by the sense 
of its own weakness, could easily be checked; 
and the successors of Constantine might in- 
dulge their love of ostentation, by issuing their 
orders to one hundred and thirty-two legions, 
inscribed on the muster-roli of their numer- 
ous armies. The remainder of their troops was 
distributed into several hundred cohorts of in- 
fantry, and squadrons of cavalry. Their arms, 
and titles, and ensigns were calculated to in- 
spire terror, and to display the variety of na- 
tions who marched under the Imperial stand- 
ard. And not a vestige was left of that severe 
simplicity which, in the ages of freedom and 
victory, had distinguished the line of battle of a 
Roinan army from the confused host of an Asi- 
atic monarch.!** A more particular enumera- 
tion, drawn from the Notrtia, might exercise the 
diligence of an antiquary; but the historian will 
content himself with observing that the number 
of permanent stations or garrisons established 
on the frontiers of the empire amounted to five 
hundred and eighty-three; and that, under the 
successors of Constantine, the complete force of 
military establishment was computed at six 
hundred and forty-five thousand soldiers." An 
effort so prodigious surpassed the wants of a 
more ancient and the faculties of a later period. 

In the various states of society armies are re- 
cruited from very different motives, Barbarians 
are urged by their love of war; the citizens of a 
free republic may be prompted by a principle 
of duty; the subjects, or at least the nobles, of a 
monarchy are animated by a sentiment of hon- 
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our; but the timid and luxurious inhabitants of 
a declining empire must be allured into the ser- 
vice by the hopes of profit, or compelled by the 
dread of punishment. The resources of the Ro- 
man treasury were exhausted by the increase of 
pay, by the repetition of donatives, and by the 
invention of new emoluments and indulgences, 
which, in the opinion of the provincial youth, 
might compensate the hardships and dangers of 
a military life. Yet, although the stature was 
lowered,}** although slaves, at least by a tacit 
connivance, were indiscriminately received into 
the ranks, the insurmountable difficulty of pro- 
curing a regular and adequate supply of volun- 
teers obliged the emperors to adopt more effec- 
tual and coercive methods. The lands bestowed 
on the veterans, as the free reward of their val- 
our, were henceforward granted under a con- 
dition which contains the first rudiments of the 
feudal tenures—that their sons, who succeeded 
to the inheritance, should devote theinselves to 
the profession of arms as soon as they attained 
the age of manhood; and their cowardly retusal 
was punished by the loss of honour, of fortune, 
or even of life.!?” But as the annual growth of 
the sons of the veterans bore a very small pro- 
portion to the demands of the service, levies of 
men were frequently required from the prov- 
inces, and every proprietor was obliged either 
to take up arms, or to procure a substitute, or to 
purchase his exemption by the payment of a 
heavy fine. The sum of forty-two picces of gold, 
to which ıt was reduced, ascertains the exhorbi- 
tant price of volunteers, and the reluctance with 
which the government admitted of this alterna- 
tive.!38 Such was the horror for thé profession of 
a soldier which had affected the minds of the 
degenerate Romans that many of the youth of 
Italy and the provinces chose to cut off the 
fingers of their right hand to escape from being 
pressed into the service; and this strange ex- 
pedicnt was so commonly practised as to de- 
serve the severe animadiversion of the laws,!™ 
and a peculiar name in the Latin language.'!° 

The introduction of barbarians into the Ro- 
man armies became every day more universal, 
more necessary, and more fatal. The most dar- 
ing of the Scythians, of the Goths, and of the 
Germans, who delighted in war, and who found 
it more profitable to defend than to ravage the 
provinces, were enrolled not only in the auxili- 
aries of their respective nations, but in the le- 
gions themselves, and among the most distin- 
guished of the Palatine troops. As they freely 
mingled with the subjects of the empire, they 
gradually learned to despise their manners and 
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to imitate their arts. They abjured the implicit 
reverence which the pride of Rome had exacted 
from their ignorance, while they acquired the 
knowledge and possession of those advantages 
by which alone she supported her declining 
greatness. The barbarian soldiers who displayed 
any military talents were advanced, without 
exception, to the most important commands; 
and the names of the tribunes, of the counts and 
dukes, and of the generals themselves, betray a 
foreign origin, which they no longer conde- 
scended to disguise. They were often intrusted 
with the conduct of a war against their coun- 
trymen; and though most of them preferred the 
ties of allegiance to those of blood, they did not 
always avoid the guilt, or at least the suspicion, 
of holding a treasonable correspondence with 
the enemy, of inviting his invasion, or of sparing 
his retreat. The camps and the palace of the 
son ot Constantine were governed by the power- 
ful faction of the Franks, who preserved the 
strictest connection with each other and with 
their country, and who resented every personal 
affront as a national indignity.! When the ty- 
rant Caligula was suspected of an intention to 
invest a very extraordinary candidate with the 
consular robes, the sacrilegious profanation 
would have scarcely excited less astonishment 
if, instead of a horse, the noblest chieftain of 
Germany or Britain had been the object of his 
choice. The revolution of three centuries had 
produced so remarkable a change h the preju- 
dices of the people, that, with the public appro- 
bation, Constantine showed his successors the 
example of bestowing the honours of the con- 
sulship on the barbarians who, by their merit 
and services, had deserved to be ranked among 
the first of the Romans.'® But as these hardy 
veterans, who had been educated in the igno- 
rance or contempt of the laws were incapable of 
exercising any civil offices, the powers of the 
human mind were contracted by the irrecon- 
cilable separation of talents as well as of pro- 
fessions. The accomplished citizens of the Greek 
and Roman republics, whose characters could 
adapt themselves to the bar, the senate, the 
camp, or the schools, had learned to write, to 
speak, and to act with the same spirit, and with 
equal abilities. 

IV. Besides the magistrates and generals, 
who at a distance from the court diffused their 
delegated authority over the pravinces and 
armies, the emperor conferred the rank of Illus- 
trious on seven of his more immediate servants, 
to whose fidelity he intrusted his safety, or his 
counseie, or his treasures. 1. The private apart- 
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ments of the palace were governed by a favour- 
ite eunuch, who, in the language of that age, 
was styled the prepositus, or praefect of the sa- 
cred bedchamber. His duty was to attend the 
emperor in his hours of state or in those of 
amusement, and to perform about his person 
all those menial services which can only derive 
their splendour from the influence of royalty. 
Under a prince who deserved to reign, the great 
chamberlain (for such we may call hiin) was an 
useful and humble domestic; but an artful do- 
mestic, who improves every occasion of un- 
guarded confidence, will insensibly acquire over 
a feeble mind that ascendant which harsh wis- 
dom and uncomplying virtue can seldom ob- 
tain. The degenerate grandsons of Theodosius, 
who were invisible to their subjects, and con- 
temptible to their enemies, exalted the prafects 
of their bedchamber above the heads of all the 
ministers of the palace ;'43 and even his deputy, 
the first of the splendid train of slaves who wait- 
ed in the presence, was thought worthy to rank 
before the respectable proconsuls of Greece or 
Asia. The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was 
acknowledged by the counts, or supcrintendents, 
who regulated the two important provinces of 
the magnificence of the wardrobe, and of the 
luxury of the Imperial table.!“" 2. The principal 
adininistration of public affairs was committed 
to the diligence and abilities of the master of the 
offices.'** He was the supreme magistrate of the 
palace, inspected the discipline of the civil and 
military schools, and received appeals from all 
parts of the empire, in the causes which related 
to that numerous army of privileged persons 
who, as the servants of the court, had obtained 
for themselves and families a right to decline the 
authority of the ordinary judges. ‘The corre- 
spondence between the prince and his subjects 
was managed by the four serima, or offices of 
this minister of state. The first was appropriated 
to memorials, the second to epistles, the third 
to petitions, and the fourth to papers and orders 
of a miscellaneous kind. Each of these was di- 
rected by an inferior master of respectable dignity, 
and the whole business was despatched by an 
hundred and forty-eight secretaries, chosen for 
the most part from the profession of the law, on 
account of the variety of abstracts of reports and 
references which frequently occurred in the ex- 
ercise of their several functions. From a conde- 
scension which in former ages would have been 
esteemed unworthy of the Roman majesty, a 
particular secretary was allowed for the Greek 
language; and interpreters were appointed to 
receive the ambassadors of the barbarians; but 
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the department of foreign affairs, which consti- 
tutes so essential a part of modern policy, sel- 
dom diverted the attention of the master of the 
offices, Elis mind was more seriously engaged by 
the general direction of the posts and arsenals 
of the empire. There were thirty-four cities, 
fifteen in the East and nineteen in the West, in 
which regular companies of workmen were per- 
petually employed in fabricating defensive ar- 
mour, offensive weapons of all sorts, and mili- 
tary engines, which were deposited in the ar- 
senals, and occasionally delivered for the service 
of the troops. 3. In the course of nine centuries 
the office of questor had experienced a very sin- 
gular revolution. In the infancy of Rome, two 
inferior magistrates were annually elected by 
the people, to relieve the consuls from the in- 
vidious management of the public treasure ;!46 
a simnilar assistant was granted to every procon- 
sul and tu every prztor who exercised a military 
or provincial command; with the extent of cone 
quest, the two quzstors were gradually multi- 
plied to the number of four, of eight, of twenty, 
and for a short time, perhaps, of forty;!47 and 
the noblest citizens ambitiously solicited an of- 
fice which gave them a seat in the senate, and a 
just hope of obtaining the honours of the repub- 
lic. Whilst Augustus affected to maintain the 
freedom of election, he consented to accept the 
annual privilege of recommending, or rather 
indeed of nominating, a certain proportion of 
candidates; and it was his custom to select one 
of these distinguished youths to read his ora- 
tions or epistles in the assemblies of the senate.'4# 
The practice of Augustus was imitated by suc- 
ceeding princes; the occasional commission was 
established as a permanent office; and the fa- 
voured quæstor, assuming a new and more illus- 
trious character, alone survived the suppression 
of his ancient and useless colleagues.'® As the 
orations which he composed in the name of the 
emperor!*? acquired the force, and at length the 
form, of absolute edicts, he was considered as 
the representative of the legislative power, the 
oracle of the council, and the original source of 
the civil jurisprudence. He was sometimes in- 
vited to take his seat in the supreme judicature 
of the Imperial consistory, with the Pretorian 
prefects and the master of the offices; and he 
was frequently requested to resolve the doubts 
of inferior judges: but as he was not oppressed 
with a variety of subordinate business, his leisure 
and talents were employed to cultivate that dig- 
nified style of eloquence which, in the corrup- 
tion of taste and language, still preserves the 
majesty of the Roman laws.'* In some respects 
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the office of the Imperial quzstor may be com- 
pared with that of a modern chancellor; but the 
use of a great seal, which seems to have been 
adopted by the illiterate barbarians, was never 
introduced to attest the public acts of the em- 
perors. 4. The extraordinary title of count of the 
sacred largesses was bestowed on the treasurer- 
general of the revenue, with the intention per- 
haps of inculcating that every payment flowed 
from the voluntary bounty of the monarch. To 
conceive the almost infinite detail of the annual 
and daily expense of the civil and military ad- 
ministration in every part of a great empire 
would exceed the powers of the most vigorous 
imagination. The actual account employed sev- 
eral hundred persons, distributed into eleven 
different offices, which were artfully contrived 
to examine and control their respective opera- 
tions. The multitude of these agents had a 
natural tendency to increase; and it was more 
than once thought expedient to dismiss to their 
native homes the useless supernumeraries, who, 
deserting their honest labours, had pressed with 
too much eagerness into the lucrative profession 
of the finances.!* Twenty-nine provincial re- 
ceivers, of whom eighteen were honoured with 
the title of count, corresponded with the trea- 
surer, and he extended his jurisdiction over the 
mines from whence the precious metals were ex- 
tracted, over the mints in which they were con- 
verted into the current coin, and over the pub- 
lic treasuries of the most important cities, where 
they were deposited for the service of the state. 
The foreign trade of the empire was regulated - 
by this minister, who directed likewise all the 
linen and woollen manufactures, in which the 
successive operations of spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing were cxecuted, chiefly by women of a 
servile condition, for the use of the palace and 
army. Twenty-six of these institutions are enu- 
merated in the West, where the arts had been 
more recently introduced, and a still larger pro- 
portion may be allowed for the industrious 
provinces of the East.!*? 5, Besides the public 
revenue, which an absolute monarch might levy 
and expend according to his pleasure, the em- 
perors, in the capacity of opulent citizens, pos- 
sessed a very extensive property, which was ad- 
ministered by the count or treasurer of the private 
estate. Some part had perhaps been the ancient 
demesnes of kings and republics; some acces- 
sions might be derived from the families which 
were successively invested with the purple; but 
the most considerable portion owed from the 
impure source of confiscations and forfeitures. 
The Imperial estates were scattered through the 
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provinces from Mauritania to Britain; but the 
rich and fertile soil of Cappadocia tempted the 
monarch to acquire in that country his fairest 
possessions,'®‘ and either Constantine or his suc- 
cessors embraced the occasion of justifying ava- 
rice by religious zeal. They suppressed the rich 
temple of Comana, where the high-priest of the 
goddess of war supported the dignity of a sov- 
ereign prince; and they applied to their private 
use the consecrated lands, which were inhabited 
by six thousand subjects or slaves of the deity 
and her ministers.'*> But these were not the val- 
uable inhabitants: the plains that stretch from 
the foot of Mount Argzeus to the banks of the 
Sarus bred a generous race of horses, renowned 
above all others in the ancient world for their 
majestic shape and incomparable swiftness. 
These sacred animals, destined for the service of 
the palace and the Imperial games, were pro- 
tected by the laws from the profanation of a 
vulgar master.!% The demesnes of Cappadocia 
were important enough to require the inspec- 
tion of a count,!” officers of an inferior rank were 
stationed in the other parts of the empire; and 
the deputies of the private, as well as those of 
the public treasurer, were maintained in the 
exercise of their independent functions, and en- 
couraged to control the authority of the provin- 
cial magistrates."*8 6, 7. The chosen bands of 
cavalry and infantry, which guarded the person 
of the empcror, were under the immediate com- 
mand of the two counts of the domestit®. The whole 
number consisted of three thousand and five 
hundred men, divided into seven schools, or 
troops, of five hundred each; and in the East 
this honourable service was almost entirely ap- 
propriated to the Armenians. Whenever, on 
public ceremonies, they were drawn up in the 
courts and porticos of the palace, their lofty 
stature, silent order, and splendid arms of silver 
and gold, displayed a martial pomp not un- 
worthy of the Roman majesty.'!™ From the seven 
schools two companics of horse and foot were 
selected, of the protectors, whose advantageous 
station was the hope and reward of the most 
deserving soldicrs. They mounted guard in the 
interior apartments, and were occagionally des- 
patched into the provinces, to execute with 
celerity and vigour the orders of their master.'®° 
The counts of the domestics had sticceeded to 
the office of the Pretorian praefeets; like the 
prefects, they aspired froin the service of the 
palace to the command of armies. 

The perpetual intercourse between the court 
and the provinces was facilitated by the con- 
structicn of roads and the institution of posts. 
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But these beneficial establishments were acci- 
dentally connected with a pernicious and intol- 
erable abuse. Two or three hundred agents or 
messengers were employed, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the master of the offices, to announce the 
names of the annual consuls, and the edicts or 
victories of the emperors. They insensibly as- 
sumed the licence of reporting whatever they 
could observe of the conduct either of magis- 
trates or of private citizens; and were soon con- 
sidered as the eyes of the monarch'® and the 
scourge of the people. Under the warm influ- 
ence of a feeble reign they multiplied to the in- 
credible number of ten thousand, disdained the 
mild though frequent admonitions of the laws, 
and exercised in the profitable management of 
the posts a rapacious and insolent oppression. 
These official spies, who regularly corresponded 
with the palace, were encouraged, by favour and 
reward, anxiously to watch the progress of every 
treasonable design, from the faint and latent 
symptoms of disaffection, to the actual prepa- 
ration of an open revolt. Their careless or crim- 
inal violation of truth and justice was covered 
by the consecrated mask uf zeal; and they might 
securcly aim their poisoned arrows at the breast 
either of the guilty or the innocent, who had 
provoked their resentment, or refused to pur- 
chase their silence. A faithful subject, of Syria 
perhaps. or of Britain, was exposed to the dan- 
ger, or at least to the dread, of being dragged in 
chains to the court of Milan or Constantinople, 
to defend his life and fortune against the mali- 
cious charge of these privileged informers. The 
ordinary adininistration was conducted by those 
methods which extreme necessity can alone 
palliate; and the defects of evidence were dili- 
gently supplied by the use of torture.) 

The deceitful and dangerous experiment of 
the criminal question, as it is emphatically 
styled, was admitted, rather than approved, in 
the jurisprudence of the Romans. They applied 
this sanguinary mode of examination only to 
servile bodies, whose sufferings were seldom 
weighed by those haughty republicans in the 
scale of justice or humanity; but they would 
never consent to violate the sacred person of a 
citizen till they possessed the clearest evidence 
of his guilt.! The annals of tyranny, from the 
reign of Tiberius to that of Domitian, circum- 
stantially relate the executions of many inno- 
cent victims; but, as long as the faintest remem- 
brance was kept alive of the national freedom 
and honour, the last heurs of a Roman were 
secure from the danger of ignominious torture. !®¢ 
The conduct of the provincial magistrates was 
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not, however, regulated by the practice of the 
city, or the strict maxims of the civilians. They 
found the use of torture established not only 
among the slaves of oriental despotism, but 
among the Macedonians, who obeyed a limited 
monarch; among the Rhodians, who flourished 
by the liberty of commerce; and even among 
the sage Athenians, who had asserted and a- 
dorned the dignity of human kind.'® The ac- 
quiescence of the provincials encouraged their 
governors to acquire, or perhaps to usurp, a 
discretionary power of employing the rack, to 
extort from vagrants or plebeian criminals the 
confession of their guilt, till they insensibly pro- 
ceeded to confound the distinctions of rank, and 
to disregard the privileges of Roman citizens, 
The apprehensions of the subjects urged them 
to solicit, and the interest of the sovereign en- 
gaged him to grant, a varicty of special exemp- 
tions, which tacitly allowed, and even author- 
ised, the general,use of torture. They protected 
all persons of illustrious or honourable rank, 
bishops and their presbyters, professors of the 
liberal arts, soldiers and their families, muni- 
cipal officers, and their posterity to the third 
generation, and all children under the age of 
puberty.'** But a fatal maxim was introduced 
into the new jurisprudence of the empire, that 
in the case of treason, which included every 
offence that the subtlety of lawyers could de- 
rive from an Aostile intention towards the prince 
or republic.!® all privileges were suspended, 
and all conditions were reduced to the same 
ignominious level. As the safety of the emperor 
was avowedly preferred to every consideration 
of justice or humanity, the dignity of age and 
the tenderness of youth were alike exposed to 
the most crucl tortures; and the terrors of a 
malicious information, which might select them 
as the accomplices, or even as the witnesses, 
perhaps, of an imaginary crime, perpetually 
hung over the heads of the principal citizens of 
the Roman world.!® 

These evils, however terrible they may ap- 
pear, were confined to the smaller number of 
Roman subjects whose dangerous situation was 
in some degree compensated by the enjoyment 
of those advantages, cither of nature or of for- 
tune, which exposed them to the jealousy of the 
monarch. The obscure millions of a great em- 
pire have much less to dread from the cruelty 
than from the avarice of their masters; and ther 
humble happiness is principally affected by the 
grievance of excessive taxes, which, gently press- 
ing on the wealthy, descend with accelerated 
weight on the meaner and more indigent classes 
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of society. An ingenious philosopher!® has cal- 
culated the universal measure of the public im- 
positions by the degrees of freedom and servi- 
tude; and ventures to assert that, according to 
an invariable law of nature, it must always in- 
crease with the former, and diminish in a just 
proportion to the latter. But this reflection, 
which would tend to alleviate the miseries of 
despotism, is contradicted at least by the history 
of the Roman empire; which accuses the same 
princes of despoiling the senate of its authority, 
and the provinces of their wealth. Without 
abolishing all the various customs and duties on 
merchandises, which are imperceptibly dis- 
charged by the apparent choice of the pur- 
chaser, the policy of Constantine and his suc- 
cessors preferred a simple and direct mode of 
taxation, more congenial to the spirit of an ar- 
bitrary government.’ 

The name and use of the indictions,’™ which 
serve to ascertain the chronology of the middle 
ages, was derived from the regular practice of the 
Roman tributes.'” The emperor subscribed 
with his own hand, and in purple ink, the solemn 
edict, or indiction, which was fixed up in the 
principal city of each diocese during two months 
previous to the first day of September. And, by 
a very easy connection of ideas, the word indic- 
tion was transferred to the measure of tribute 
which it prescribed, and to the annual term 
which it allowed for the payment. This general 
estimate of the supplies was proportioned to the 
real and imaginary wants of the state; but as 


often as the expense exceeded the revenue, or | 


the revenue fell short of the computation, an 
additional tax, under the name of superindictron, 
was imposed on the people, and the most val- 
uable attribute of sovcreignty was communi- 
cated to the Pretorian przfects, who, on some 
occasions, were permitted to provide for the 
unforeseen and extraordinary exigencies of the 
public service. The execution of these laws 
(which it would be tedious to pursue in their 
minute and intricate detail) consisted of two 
distinct operations: the resolving the gencral 
imposition into its constituent parts, which were 
asscsscd on the provinces, the cities, and the in- 
dividuals of the Roman world; and the collect- 
ing the separate contributions of the indivi- 
duals, the cities, and the provinces, till the ac- 
cumulated sums were poured into the Imperial 
treasuries. But as the account between the mon- 
arch and the subject was perpetually open, and 
as the renewal of the demand anticipated the 
perfect discharge of the preceding obligation, 
the weighty machine of the finances was moved 
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by the same hands round the circle of its yearly 
revolution. Whatever was honourable or im- 
portant in the administration of the revenue was 
committed to the wisdom of the præfects and 
their provincial representatives; the lucrative 
functions were claimed by a crowd of subordi- 
nate officers, some of whom depended on the 
treasurer, others on the governor of the prov- 
ince; and who, in the inevitable conflicts of a 
perplexed jurisdiction, had frequent oppor- 
tunities of disputing with each other the spoils 
of the peuple. The laborious offices, which could 
be productive only of envy and reproach, of 
expense and danger, were imposed on the De- 
curions, who formed the corporations of the 
cities, and whom the severity of the Imperial 
laws had condemned to sustain the burthens of 
civil society.'7? The whole landed property of 
the empire (without excepting the patrimonial 
estates of the monarch) was the object of ordi- 
nary taxation; and every new purchaser con- 
tracted the obligations of the former pruprietor. 
An accurate census,“4 or survey, was the only 
equitable mode of ascertaining the proportion 
which every citizen should be obliged to con- 
tribute for the public service; and from the well- 
known period of the indictions, there is reason 
to believe that this difficult and expensive oper- 
ation was repeated at the regular distance of 
fifteen years. The lands were measured by sur- 
veyors, who were sent into the provinces; their 
nature, whether arable or pasture, ar vineyards 
or woods, was distinctly reported; and an esti- 
mate was made of their common value from the 
average produce of five years. The numbers of 
slaves and cattle constituted an essential part of 
the report; an oath was adiministered to the 
proprictors which bound them to disclose the 
true state of their affairs; and their attempts to 
prevaricate, or elude the intention of the legis- 
lator, were scverely watched, and punished as 
a capital crime, which included the double guilt 
of treason and sacrilege.’ A large portion of 
the tribute was paid in money; and of the cur- 
rent coin of the empire, gold alone could be 
legally accepted." The remainder of the taxes, 
according to the proportions determined by the 
annual indiction, was furnished in a manner 
still more direct, and still more oppressive. Ac- 
cording to the different nature of lands, their 
real produce in the various articles of wine or 
oil, corn or barley, wood or iron, was transport- 
ed by the labour or at the expense of the pro- 
vincials to the Imperial magazines, from whence 
they were occasionally distributed, for the use 
of the court, of the army, and of the two capi- 
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tals, Rome and Constantinople. The commis- 
sioners of the revenue were so frequently o- 
bliged to make considerable purchases, that 
they were strictly prohibited from allowing any 
compensation, or from receiving in money the 
value of those supplies which were exacted in 
kind. In the primitive simplicity of small com- 
munities this method may be well adapted to 
collect the almost voluntary offerings of the 
people; but it is at once susceptible of the ut- 
most latitude and of the utmost strictness, which 
in a corrupt and absolute monarchy must in- 
troduce a perpetual contest between the power 
of oppression and the arts of fraud.?”" The agri- 
culture of the Roman provinces was insensibly 
ruined, and, in the progress of despotism, which 
tends to disappoint its own purpose, the emper- 
ors were obliged to derive some merit from the 
forgiveness of debts, or the remission of tributes, 
which their subjects were utterly incapable of 
paying. According to the new division of Italy, 
the fertile and happy province of Campania, the 
scene of the early victories and of the delicious 
retirements of the «i *-ens of Rome, extended 
between the sea and the Apennine from the 
Tiber to the Silarus. Within sixty years after the 
death of Constantine, and on the evidence of an 
actual survey, an exemption was granted in 
favour of three hundred and thirty thousand 
English acres of desert and uncultivated land, 
which amounted to one-eighth of the whole 
surface of the province. As the footsteps of the 
barbarians had not yet been seen in Italy, the 
cause of this amazing desolation, which is re- 
corded in the laws, can be ascribed only to the 
administration of the Roman emperors.?"* 
Either from design or from accident, the mode 
of assessment seemed to unite the substance of a 
land-tax with the forms of a capitation." The 
returns which were sent of every province or 
district expressed the number of tributary sub- 
jects, and the amount of the public impositions. 
The latter of these sums was divided by the for- 
mer; and the estimate, that such a province 
contained so many capita, or heads of tribute, 
and that each head was rated at such a price, 
was universally received, not only in the popu- 
lar, but even in the legal computation. The val- 
ue of a tributary head must have varied, ac- 
cording to many accidental, or at least fluctu- 
ating circumstances: but some knowledge has 
bee: preserved of a very curious fact, the more 
important since it relates to one of the richest 
provinces of the Roman empire, and which now 
flourishes as the most splendid of the European 
kingdoms. The rapacious ministers of Constan- 
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tius had exhausted the wealth of Gaul, by exact- 
ing twenty-five pieces of gold for the annual 
tribute of every head. The humane policy of 
his successor reduced the capitation to seven 
pieces.'8° A moderate proportion between these 
opposite extremes of extraordinary oppression 
and of transient indulgence may therefore be 
fixed at sixteen pieces of gold, or about nine 
pounds sterling, the common standard, per- 
haps, of the impositions of Gaul.'* But this cal- 
culation, or rather indeed the facts from whence 
it is deduced, cannot fail of suggesting two diffi- 
culties to a thinking mind, who will be at once 
surprised by the equality and by the enormity of 
the capitation. An attempt to explain them 
may perhaps reflect some light on the interest- 
ing subject of the finances of the declining empire. 

1. It is obvious that, as long as the immu- 
table constitution of human nature produces 
and maintains so unequal a division of property, 
the most numefeus part of the community 
would be deprived of their subsistence by the 
equal assessment of a tax from which the sov- 
ercign would derive a very trifling revenue. 
Such, indeed, might be the theory of the Roman 
Capitation; but, in the practice, this unjust e- 
quality was no longer felt. as the tribute was 
collected on the principle of a real, not of a per- 
sonal imposition. Several indigent citizens con- 
tributed to compose a single head, or share of 
taxation; while the wealthy provincial, in pro- 
portion to his fortune, alone represented several 
of those imaginary beings. In a poetical request, 
addressed to one of the last and most deserving 
of the Roman princes who reigned in Gaul, 
Sidonius Apollinaris personifies his tribute un- 
der the figure of a triple monster, the Geryon 
of the Grecian fables, and entreats the new Her- 
cules that he would most graciously be pleased 
to save his life by cutting off three of his heads.!* 
The fortune of Sidonius far exceeded the cus- 
tomary wealth of a poet; but if he had pursued 
the allusion, he must have painted many of the 
Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of the 
deadly Hydra, spreading over the face of the 
country, and devouring the substance of an 
hundred families. 11. The difficulty of allowing 
an annual sum of about nine pounds sterling, 
even for the average of the capitation of Gaul, 
may be rendered more evident by the compar- 
ison of the present state of the same country, as 
it is now governed by the absolute monarch of 
an industrious, wealthy, and affectionate peo- 
ple. The taxes of France cannot be magnified, 
either by fear or by flattery, beyond the annual 
amount of eighteen millions sterling, which 
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ought, perhaps to be shared among four-and- 
twenty millions of inhabitants.'** Seven millions 
of these, in the capacity of fathers, or brothers, 
or husbands, may discharge the obligations of 
the remaining multitude of women and chil- 
dren; yet the equal proportion of each tributary 
subject will scarcely rise above fifty shillings of 
our money, instead of a proportion almost four 
times as considerable, which was regularly im- 
posed on their Gallic ancestors. The reason of 
this difference may be found, not so much in the 
relative scarcity or plenty of gold and silver, as 
in the different state of society in ancient Gaul 
and in modern France. In a couvtry where per- 
sonal freedom is the privilege of every subject, 
the whole mass of taxes, whether they are levied 
on property or on consumption, may be fairly 
divided among the whole body of the nation. 
But the far greater part of the lands of ancient 
Gaul, as well as of the other provinces of the 
Roman world, were cultivated by slaves, or by 
peasants, whose dependent condition was a less 
rigid servitude.!** In such a state the poor were 
maintained at the expense of the masters who 
enjoyed the fruits of their labour; and as the 
rolls of tribute were filled only with the names 
of those citizens who possessed the means of an 
honourable, or at least of a decent subsistence, 
the comparative smallness of their numbers ex- 
plains and justifies the high rate of their capita- 
tion. The truth of this assertion may be illus- 
trated by the following example :—The/Edui, 
one of the most powerful and civilised tribes or 
cities of Gaul, occupied an extent of territory 
which now contains above five hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, in the two ecclesiastical dio- 
ceses of Autun and Nevers;!®° and with the 
probable accession of those of Chalons and Ma- 
con,!** the population would amount to eight 
hundred thousand souls. In the time of Con- 
stantine the territory of the Ædui afforded no 
more than twenty-five thousand heads of capi- 
tation, of whom seven thousand were discharged 
by that prince from the intolerable weight of 
tribute.'®? A just analogy would seem to coun- 
tenance the opinion of an ingenious historian,'"® 
that the free and tributary citizens did not sur- 
pass the number of half a million; and if, in the 
ordinary administration of government, their 
annual payments may be computed at about 
four millions and a half of our money, it would 
appear that, although the share of each indi- 
vidual was four times as considerable, a fourth 
part only of the modern taxes of France was 
levied on the Imperial province of Gaul. The 
exactions of Constantius may be calculated at 
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seven millions sterling, which were reduced to 
two millions by the humanity or the wisdom 
of Julian. 

But this tax or capitation on the proprietors 
of land would have suffered a rich and numer- 
ous class of free citizens to escape. With the view 
of sharing that species of wealth which is de- 
rived from art or labour, and which exists in 
money or in merchandise, the emperors im- 
posed a distinct and personal tribute on the 
trading part of their subjects.'® Some exemp- 
tions, very strictly confined both in time and 
place, were allowed to the proprietors who dis- 
posed of the produce of their own estates. Some 
indulgence was granted to the profession of the 
liberal arts; but every other branch of com- 
mercial industry was atlected by the severity of 
the law. The honourable merchant of Alexan- 
dria, who imported the gems and spices of India 
for the use of the western world; the usurer, who 
derived from the interest of money a silent and 
ignominious profit; the ingenious manufacturer, 
the diligent mechanic, and even the most ob- 
scure retailer of a sequestered village, were 
obliged to admit the officers of the revenue into 
the partnership of their gain; and the sovereign 
of the Roman empire, who tolcrated the pru- 
fession, consented to share the infamous salary 
of public prostitutes. As this general tax upon 
industry was collected every fourth year, it was 
styled the Lustral Contribution: and the historian 
Zosimus"? laments that the approach of the 
fatal period was announced by the tears and 
terrors of the citizens, who were often compelled 
by the impending scourge to embrace the most 
abhorred and unnatural methods of procuring 
thesum at which their poverty had been assessed. 
The testimony of Zosimus cannot indeed be 
justified from the charge of passion and preju- 
dice; but, from the nature of this tribute, it 
seeins reasonable to conclude that it was arbi- 
trary in the distribution, and extremely rigorous 
in the mode of collecting. The sccret wealth of 
commerce, and the precarious profits of art or 
labour, are susceptible only of a discretionary 
valuation, which is seldom disadvantageous to 
the interest of the treasury; and as the person of 
the trader supplies the want of a visible and per- 
manent security, the payment of the imposition, 
which, in the case of a land-tax, may be obtain- 
ed by the seizure of property, can rarely be ex- 
torted by any other means than those of cor- 
poral punishments. The cruel treatment of the 
insolvent debtors of the state is attested, and 
was perhaps mitigated, by a very humane edict 
of Constantine, who, disclaiming the use of 
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racks and of scourges, allots a spacious and airy 
prison for the place of their confinement. 
These general taxes were imposed and levied 
by the absolute authority of the monarch; but 
the occasional offerings of the coronary gold still 
retained the name and semblance of popular 
consent. It was an ancient custom that the allies 
of the republic, who ascribed their safety or de- 
liverance to the success of the Roman arms, and 
even the cities of Italy, who admired the virtues 
of their victorious general, adorned the pomp 
of his triumph by their voluntary gifts of crowns 
of gold, which, after the ceremony, were conse- 
crated in the temple of Jupiter, to remain a last- 
ing monument of his glory to future ages. The 
progress of zeal and flattery soon multiplied the 
number, and increased the size, of these popu- 
lar donations; and the triumph of Casar was 
enriched with two thousand cight hundred and 
twenty-two massy crowns, whose weight a- 
mounted to twenty thousand four hundred and 
fourteen pounds of gold. This treasure was im- 
mediately melted down by the prudent dicta- 
tor, who was satisfied that it would be more ser- 
viccable to his soldiers than to the gods: his 
example was imitated by his successors; and the 
custom was introduced of exchanging these 
splendid ornaments for the more acceptable 
present of the current gold coin of the empire.!™ 
The spontancous offering was at length exacted 
as the debt of duty; and, instead of being con- 
fined to the occasion of a triumph, it was sup- 
posed to be granted by the several citics and 
provinces of the monarchy as often as the em- 
peror condescended to announce his accession, 
his consulship, the birth of a son, the creation of 
a Cesar, a victory over the barbarians, or any 
other real or imaginary event which graced the 
annals of his reign. The peculiar free gift of the 
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senate of Rome was fixed by custom at sixteen 
hundred pounds of gold, or about sixty-four 
thousand pounds sterling. The oppressed sub- 
jects celebrated their own felicity that their sov- 
ercign should graciously consent to accept this 
feeble but voluntary testimony of their loyalty 
and gratitude.!*? 

A people elated by pride, or soured by dis- 
content, is seldom qualified to form a just esti- 
mate of their actual situation. The subjects of 
Constantine were incapable of discerning the 
decline of genius and manly virtue, which so far 
degraded them below the dignity of their ances- 
tors; but they could feel and lament the rage of 
tyranny, the relaxation of discipline, and the 
increase of taxes. The impartial historian, who 
acknowledges the justice of their complaints, 
will observe some favourable circumstances 
which tended to alleviate the misery of their 
condition. The threatening tempest of barbari- 
ans, which so soog subverted the foundations of 
Roman greatness, was still repelled, or suspend- 
ed, on the frontiers. The arts of luxury and lit- 
erature were cultivated, and the elegant pleas- 
ures of society were enjoyed, by the inhabitants 
of a considerable portion of the globe. The forms, 
the pomp, and the expense of the civil adminis- 
tration contributed to restrain the irregular li- 
cence of the soldiers; and although the laws 
were violated by power, or perverted by subtle- 
ty, the sage principles of the Roman jurispru- 
dence preserved a sense of order and equity un- 
known to the despotic governments of the East. 
The rights of mankind might derive some pro- 
tection from religion and philosophy; and the 
name of freedom, which could no longer alarm, 
might sometimes admonish, the successors of 
Augustus, that they did not reign over a nation 
of Slaves or Barbarians. '* 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Character of Constantine. Gothic War. Death of Constantine. Division of the Empire 
among his three sons. Persian War. Tragic Deaths of Constantine the Younger 
and Constans. Usurpation of Magnentius. Civil War. Victory of Constantius. 


HE character of the prince who removed 
the seat of empire, and introduced such 
important changes into the civil and reli- 
gious constitution of his country, has fixed the 
attention, and divided the opinions, of man- 
kind. By the grateful zeal of the Christians the 
deliverer of the church has been decorated with 
every attribute of a hero, and even of a saint; 


while the discontent of the vanquished party 
has compared Constantine to the most abhorred 
of those tyrants who, by their vice and weak- 
ness, dishonoured the Imperial purple. The 
same passions have, in some degree, been per- 
petuated to succceding generations, and the 
character of Constantine is considered, even in 
the present age, as an object either of satire or of 
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panegyric. By the impartial union of those de- 
fects which are confessed by his warmest ad- 
mirers, and of those virtues which are acknowl- 
edged by his most implacable enemies, we 
might hope to delineate a just portrait of that 
extraordinary man, which the truth and can- 
dour of history should adopt without a blush.! 
But it would soon appear that the vain attempt 
to blend such discordant colours, and to recon- 
cile such inconsistent qualities, must produce a 
figure monstrous rather than human, unless it is 
viewed in its proper and distinct lights by a 
careful separation of the different periods of the 
reign of Constantine. 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constan- 
tine had been enriched by nature with her 
choicest endowments. His stature was lofty, his 
countenance majestic, his deportment graceful; 
his strength and activity were displayed in ev- 
ery manly exercise, and, from his earliest youth 
to a very advanced season of life, he preserved 
the vigour of his constitution by a strict adher- 
ence to the domestic virtues of chastity and 
temperance. He delighted in the social inter- 
course of familiar conversation; and though he 
might sometimes indulge his disposition to rail- 
lery with less reserve than was required by the 
severe dignity of his station, the courtesy and 
liberality of his manners gained the hearts of all 
who approached him. The sincerity of his 
friendship has been suspected; yet he showed, 
on some occasions, that he was not incapable of 
a warm and lasting attachment. The disadvan- 
tage of an illiterate education had not prevent- 
ed him from forming a just estimate of the value 
of learning; and the arts and sciences derived 
sorme encouragement from the munificent pro- 
tection of Constantine. In the despatch of busi- 
ness his diligence was indefatigable; and the 
active powers of his mind were almost continu- 
ally exercised in reading, writing, or meditat- 
ing, in giving audience to ambassadors, and in 
examining the complaints of his subjects. Even 
those who censured the propricty of his mea- 
sures were compelled to acknowledge that he 
possessed magnanimity to conceive, and pa- 
tience to execute, the most arduous designs, 
without being checked either by the prejudices 
of education or by the clamours of the multi- 
tude. In the field he infused his own intrepid 
spirit into the troops, whom he conducted with 
the talents of a consummate gencral; and to his 
abilities, rather than to his fortune, we may 
ascribe the signal victories which he obtained 
over the foreign and domestic foes of the repub- 
lic. He loved glory as the reward, perhaps as the 
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motive, of his labours. The boundless ambition 
which, from the moment of his accepting the 
purple at York, appears as the ruling passion of 
his soul, may be justified by the dangers of his 
own situation, by the character of his rivals, by 
the consciousness of superior merit, and by the 
prospect that his success would enable him to 
restore peace and order to the distracted em- 
pire. In his civil wars against Maxentius and 
Licinius he had engaged on his side the inclina- 
tions of the people, who compared the undis- 
sembled vices of those tyrants with the spirit of 
wisdom and justice which seemed to direct the 
general tenor of the administration of Con- 
stantine.? 

Had Constantine fallen on the banks of the Ti- 
ber, or even in the plains of Hadrianople, such 
is the character which, with a few exceptions, 
he might have transmitted to posterity. But the 
conclusion of his reign (according to the mod- 
erate and indeed tender sentence of a writer of 
the same age) degraded him from the rank 
which he had acquired among the most deserv- 
ing of the Roman princes.’ In the life of Augus- 
tus we behold the tyrant of the republic con- 
verted almost by imperceptible degrees into the 
father of his country and of human kind. In 
that of Constantine we may contemplate a hero, 
who had so long inspired his subjects with love 
and his enemies with terror, degencrating into a 
crucl and dissolute monarch, corrupted by his 
fortune, or raised by conquest abue the neces- 
sity of dissimulation. The gencral peace which 
he maintained during the last fourteen years of 
his reign was a period of apparent splendour 
rather than of real prosperity; and the old age 
of Constantine was disgrac’d by the opposite 
yet reconcilable vices of rapaciousness and 
prodigality. ‘The accumulated treasures found 
in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius were 
lavishly consumed; the various innovations in- 
troduced by the conqucror were attended with 
an increasing expense; the cost of his buildings, 
his court, and his festivals required an immedi- 
ate and plentiful supply; and the oppression of 
the people was the only fund which could sup- 
port the magnificence of the sovereign.‘ His un- 
worthy favourites, enriched by the boundless 
liberality of their master, usurped with impun- 
ity the privilege of rapine and corruption.® A 
secret but universal decay was felt in every part 
of the public administration, and the emperor 
himself, though he still retained the obedience, 
gradually lost the esteem, of his subjects. The 
dress aad manners which, towards the decline 
of life, Le chose to effect, served only to degrade 
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him in the eyes of mankind. The Asiatic pomp 
which had been adopted by the pride of Diocle- 
tian assumed an air of softness and effeminacy 
in the person of Constantine. He is represented 
with false hair of various colours, laboriously 
arranged by the skilful artists of the times; a 
diadem of a new and more expensive fashion; a 
profusion of gems and pearls, of collars and 
bracelets; and a variegated flowing robe of silk, 
most curiously embroidered with flowers of 
gold. In such apparel, scarcely to be excused by 
the youth and folly of Elagabalus, we are at a 
loss to discover the wisdom of an aged monarch 
and the simplicity of a Roman veteran.* A mind 
thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence was 
incapable of rising to that magnanimity which 
disdains suspicion and dares to forgive. The 
deaths of Maximian and Licinius may perhaps 
be justified by the maxims of policy as they are 
taught in the schools of tyrants; but an impar- 
tial narrative of the executions, or rather mur- 
ders, which sullicd the declining age of Con- 
stantine, will suggest to our most candid 
thoughts the idea cf a prince who could sacri- 
fice, without reluctance, the laws of justice and 
the feclings of nature to the dictates either of his 
passions or of his interest. 

The same fortune which so invariably fol- 
lowed the standard of Constantine seemed to 
secure the hopes and comforts of his domestic 
life. ‘Those among his predecessors who had en- 
joyed the longest and most prosperous reigns, 
Augustus, Trajan, and Diocletian, had been 
disappointed of posterity; and the frequent rev- 
olutions had never allowed sufficient time for 
any Imperial family to grow up and multiply 
under the shade of the purple. But the royalty 
of the Flavian line, which had been first en- 
nobled by the Gothic Claudius, descended 
through several generations; and Constantine 
himself derived from his royal father the heredi- 
tary honours which he transmitted to his chil- 
dren. The emperor had been twice married. 
Minervina, the obscure but lawful object of his 
youthful attachment,’ had left him only one 
son, who was called Crispus. By Fausta, the 
daughter of Maximian, he had three daughters, 
and three sons known by the kindred names of 
Constantine, Constantius, and Constans. The 
unaimnbitious brothers of the Great Constantine, 
Julius Constantius, Dalmatius, and Hannibal- 
ianus,® were permitted to enjoy the most hon- 
ourable rank and the most affluent fortune that 
could be consistent with a private station. The 
youngest of the three lived without a name and 
died without posterity. His two elder brothers 
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obtained in marriage the daughters of wealthy 
senators, and propagated new branches of the 
Imperial race. Gallus and Julian afterwards be- 
came the most illustrious of the children of 
Julius Constantius, the Patrician. The two sons 
of Dalmatius, who had been decorated with the 
vain title of Censor, were named Dalmatius and 
Hannibalianus. The two sisters of the great 
Constantine, Anastasia and Eutropia, were be- 
stowed on Optatus and Nepotianus, two sena- 
tors of noble birth and of consular dignity. His 
third sister, Constantia, was distinguished by 
her pre-eminence of greatness and of misery. 
She remained the widow of the vanquished 
Licinius; and it was by her entreaties that an 
innocent boy, the offspring of their marriage, 
preserved, for some time, his life, the tide of 
Casar, and a precarious hope of the succession. 
Besides the females and the allies of the Flavian 
house, ten or twelve males, to whom the lan- 
guage of modern.courts would apply the title of 
princes of the blood, seemed, according to the 
order of their birth, to be destined either to in- 
herit or to support the throne of Constantine. 
But in less than thirty years this numerous and 
increasing family was reduced to the persons of 
Constantius and Julian, who alone had survived 
a series of crimes and calamities such as the 
tragic pocts have deplored in the devoted lines 
of Pelops and of Cadmus. 

Crispus, the eldest son of Constantine, and 
the presumptive heir of the empire, is repre- 
sented by impartial historians as an amiable 
and accomplished youth. The care of his educa- 
tion, or at least of his studies, was intrusted to 
Lactantius, the most eloquent of the Christians; 
a preceptor admirably qualified to form the 
taste and to excite the virtues of his illustrious 
disciple.” At the age of seventeen Crispus was 
invested with the title of Cæsar, and the ad- 
ministration of the Gallic provinces, where the 
inroads of the Germans gave him an carly occa- 
sion of signalising his military prowess. In the 
civil war which broke out soon afterwards, the 
father and son divided their powers; and this 
history has already celebrated the valour as 
well as conduct displayed by the latter in forc- 
ing the straits of the Hellespont, so obstinately 
defended by the superior fleet of Licinius. ‘This 
naval victory contributed to determine the 
event of the war, and the names of Constantine 
and of Crispus were united in the joyful ac- 
clamations of their eastern subjects, who loudly 
proclaimed that the world had been subdued, 
and was now governed, by an emperor en- 
dowed with every virtue, and by his illustrious 
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son, a prince beloved of Heaven, and the lively 
image of his father’s perfections. The public 
favour, which seldom accompanies old age, dif- 
fused its lustre over the youth of Crispus. He 
deserved the esteem and he engaged the affec- 
tions of the court, the army, and the people. 
The experienced merit of a reigning monarch is 
acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, 
and frequently denied with partial and discon- 
tented murmurs; while, from the opening vir- 
tues of his successor, they fondly conceive the 
most unbounded hopes of private as well as 
public felicity.?° 

This dangerous popularity soon excited the 
attention of Constantine, who, both as a father 
and as a king, was impatient of an equal. In- 
stead of attempting to secure the allegiance of 
his son by the generous ties of confidence and 
gratitude, he resolved to prevent the mischiefs 
which might be apprehended from dissatisfied 
ambition. Crispus soon had reason to complain 
that, while his infant brother Constantius was 
sent with the title of Cæsar to reign over his pe- 
culiar department of the Gallic provinces," he, 
a prince of mature years, who had performed 
such recent and signal services, instead of being 
raised to the superior rank of Augustus, was 
confined almost a prisoner to his father’s court, 
and exposed, without power or defence, to ev- 
ery calumny which the malice of his encinies 
could suggest. Under such painful circum- 
stances the royal youth might not always be 
able to compose his behaviour or suppress his 
discontent; and we may be assured that he was 
encompassed by a train of indiscreet or perfidi- 
ous followers, who assiduously studied to in- 
flame, and who were perhaps instructed to be- 
tray, the unguarded warmth of his resentment. 
An edict of Constantine, published about this 
time, manifestly indicates his real or affected 
suspicions that a secret conspiracy had been 
formed against his person and government. By 
all the allurements of honours and rewards he 
invites informers of every degree to accuse, 
without exception, his magistrates or ministers, 
his friends or his most intimate favourites, pro- 
testing, with a solemn asseveration, that he him- 
self will listen to the charge, that he himself ‘will 
revenge his injuries; and concluding with a 
prayer, which discovers some apprehension of 
danger, that the providence of the Supreme 
Being may still continue to protect the safety of 
the emperor and of the empire.” 

The informers who complied with so liberal 
an invitation were sufficiently versed in the arts 
of courts to select the friends and adherents of 
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Crispus as the guilty persons; nor is there any 
reason to distrust the veracity of the emperor, 
who had promised an ample measure of re- 
venge and punishment. The policy of Constan- 
tine maintained, however, the same appear- 
ances of regard and confidence towards a son 
whom he began to consider as his most irrecon- 
cilable enemy. Medals were struck with the 
customary vows for the long and auspicious 
reign of the young Cesar;'* and as the people, 
who was not admitted into the secrets of the 
palace, still loved his virtues and respccted his 
dignity, a poet, who solicits his recall from exile, 
adores with equal devotion the majesty of the 
father and that of the son.'* The time was now 
arrived for celebrating the august ceremony of 
the twentieth year of the reign of Constantine, 
and the emperor, for that purposc, removed his 
court from Nicomedia to Roine, where the most 
splendid preparations had been made for his 
reception. Every cye and every tongue affected 
to express their sense of the gencral happiness, 
and the veil of ceremony and dissimulation was 
drawn for a while over the darkest designs of 
revenge and murder.!® In the midst of the festi- 
val the unfortunate Crispus was apprehended 
by order of the emperor, who laid aside the ten- 
derness of a father without assuming the equity 
of a judge. The examination was short and pri- 
vate ;!6 and as it was thought decent to conceal 
the fate of the young prince from the cycs of the 
Roman people, he was sent under a strong 
guard to Pola, in Istria, where, soon afterwards, 
he was put to death, either by the hand of the 
executioner or by the more gentle operation of 
poisun.!? The Cesar Licinius, a youth of ami- 
able manners, was involved in the ruin of 
Crispus,'® and the stern jealousy of Constantine 
was unmoved by the prayers and tears of his 
favourite sister, pleading for the life of a son 
whose rank was his only crime, and whose loss 
she did not long survive. The story of these un- 
happy princes, the nature and evidence of their 
guilt, the forms of thcir trial, and the circum- 
stances of their death, were buried in mysteri- 
ous obscurity, and the courtly bishap, who has 
celebrated in an elaborate work the virtues and 
piety of his hero, observes a prudent silence on 
the subject of these tragic events.” Such haugh- 
ty contempt for the opinion of mankind, whilst 
it imprints an indelible stain on the. memory of 
Constantine, must remind us of the very differ- 
ent behaviour of one of the greatest monarchs 
of the present age. The Czar Peter, in the full 
possession of despotic power, submitted to the 
judgmeat of Russia, of Europe, and of posterity, 
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the reasons which had compelled him to sub- 
scribe the condemnation of a criminal, or at 
least of a degenerate, son.?° 

The innocence of Crispus was so universally 
acknowledged that the modern Greeks, who 
adore the memory of their founder, are reduced 
to palliate the guilt of a parricide which the 
common feelings of human nature forbade 
them to justify. They pretend that, as soon as 
the afflicted father discovered the falsehood of 
the accusation by which his credulity had been 
so fatally misled, he published to the world his 
repentance and remorse ; that he mourned forty 
days, during which he abstained from the use of 
the bath and all the ordinary comforts of life; 
and that, for the lasting instruction of posterity, 
he erected a golden statue of Crispus, with this 
memorable inscription,—TO My SON, WHOM I 
UNJUSTLY CONDEMNED.”! A tale so moral and so 
interesting would deserve to be supported by 
less exceptionable authority; but if we consult 
the more ancient and authentic writers, they 
will inform us that the repentance of Constan- 
tine was manifested only in acts of blood and 
revenge, and that he atuned for the murder of 
an innocent son by the execution, perhaps, of a 
guilty wife. They ascribe the misfortunes of 
Crispus to the arts of his stepmother, Fausta, 
whose implacable hatred or whose disappointed 
love renewed in the palace of Constantine the 
ancient tragedy of Hippolytus and of Phiedra.* 
Like the daughter of Minos, the daughter of 
Maximian accused her son-in-law of an incestu- 
ous attempt on the chastity of his father’s wife, 
and easily obtained, from the jealousy of the 
emperor, a sentence of death against a young 
prince whom she considered with reason as the 
most formidable rival of her own children. But 
Helena, the aged mother of Constantine, la- 
mented and revenged the untimely fate of her 
grandson Crispus; nor was it long before a real 
or pretended discovery was made that Fausta 
herself entertained a criminal connection witha 
slave belonging to the Imperial stables.” Her 
condemnation and punishment were the in- 
stant consequences of the charge. and the 
adulteress was suffocated by the steam of a 
bath, which, for that purpose, had been heated 
to an extraordinary degree.*4 By some it will 
perhaps be thought that the remembrance of a 
conjugal union of twenty years, and the honour 
of their common offspring, the destined heirs of 
the throne, might have softened the obdurate 
heart of Constantine, and persuaded him to 
suffer his wife, however guilty she might appear, 
to expiate her offences in a solitary prison. But 
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it seems a superfluous labour to weight the pro- 
priety, unless we could ascertain the truth, of 
this singular event, which is attended with some 
circumstances of doubt and perplexity. Those 
who have attacked, and those who have de- 
fended, the character of Constantine, have alike 
disregarded two very remarkable passages of 
two orations pronounced under the succeeding 
reign. The former celebrates the virtues, the 
beauty, and the fortune of the empress Fausta, 
the daughter, wife, sister, and mother of so 
many princes.?® The latter asserts, in explicit 
terms, that the mother of the younger Constan- 
tinc, who was slain three years after his father’s 
death, survived to weep over the fate of her 
son.” Notwithstanding the positive testimony of 
several writers of the Pagan as well as of the 
Christian religion, there may still remain some 
reason to believe, or at least to suspect, that 
Fausta escaped the blind and suspicious cruelty 
of her husband. „dhe deaths of a son and of a 
nephew, with the execution of a grcat number 
of respectable and perhaps innocent friends,?’ 
who were involved in their fall, may be sufficient, 
however, to justify the discontent of the Roman 
people, and to explain the satirical verses af- 
fixed to the palace gate. comparing the splendid 
and bloody reigns of Constantine and Nero." 

By the death of Crispus the inheritance of the 
empire seemed to devolve on the three sons of 
Fausta, who have been alrcady mentioned un- 
der the names of Constantine, Constantius, and 
of Constans. These young princes were success- 
ively invested with the title of Cæsar, and the 
dates of their promotion may be referred to the 
tenth, the twentieth, and the thirtieth years of 
the reign of their father.” ‘This conduct, though 
it tended to multiply the future masters of the 
Roman world, wight be excused by the partial- 
ity of paternal affection; but it is not so easy to 
understand the motives of the emperor, when 
he endangered the safety both of his family and 
of his people by the unnecessary eles ation of his 
two nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. 
The former was raised, by the title of Cæsar. to 
an equality with his cousins. In favour of the 
latter, Constantine invented the new and sin- 
gular appellation of Neladisamus?? to which he 
annexed the flattering distinction of a robe of 
purple and gold. But of the whole series of Ro- 
man princes in any age of the empire Hanni- 
balianus alone was distinguished by the title of 
Kine, a name which the subjects of Tiberius 
would have detested as the profane and cruel 
insult of capricious tyranny. The use of such a 
tide, even as it appears under the reign of Con- 
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stantine, is a strange and unconnected fact, 
which can scarcely be admitted on the joint 
authority of Imperial medals and contemporary 
writers, ?! 

The whole empire was deeply interested in 
the education of these five youths, the acknowl- 
edged successors of Constantine. The exercises 
of the body prepared them for the fatigues of 
war and the duties of active life. Those who oc- 
casionally mention the education or talents of 
Constantius allow that he excelled in the gym- 
nastic arts of leaping and running; that he was 
a dexterous archer, a skilful horseman, and a 
master of all the different weapons used in the 
service either of the cavalry or of the infantry.™ 
The same assiduous cultivation was bestowcd, 
though not perhaps with equal success, to im- 
prove the minds of the sons and nephews of 
Constantine.** The most celebrated professors 
of the Christian faith, of the Grecian philoso- 
phy, and of the Roman jurisprudence, were in- 
vited by the liberality of the emperor, who re- 
served for himself the important task of instruct- 
ing the royal youths in the science of govern- 
ment and the knowledge of mankind. But the 
genius of Constantine himself had been formed 
by adversity and experience. In the free inter- 
course of private life, and amidst the dangers of 
the court of Galerius, he had learned to com- 
anand his own passions, to encounter those of 
his equals, and to depend for his present safety 
and future greatness on the prudence and firm- 
ness of his personal conduct. His destined suc- 
cessors had the misfortune of being born and 
educated in the Imperial purple. Incessantly 
surrounded with a train of flatterers, they pass- 
ed their youth in the enjoyment of luxury and 
the expectation of a throne; nor would the dig- 
nity of their rank permit them to descend from 
that elevated station from whence the various 
characters of human nature appear to wear a 
smooth and uniform aspect. The indulgence of 
Constantine admitted them, at a very tender 
age, to share the administration of the empirc; 
and they studied the art of reigning, at the ex- 
pense of the people intrusted to their care. The 
younger Constantine was appointed to hold his 
court in Gaul; and his brother Constantius ex- 
changed that department, the ancient patri- 
mony of their father, for the more opulent, but 
less martial, countries of the East. Italy, the 
Western Illyricum, and Africa, were accustom- 
ed to revere Constans, the third of his sons, as 
the representative of the great Constantine. He 
fixed Dalmatius on the Gothic fronticr, to which 
he annexed the government of Thrace, Mace- 
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donia, and Greece. The city of Cæsarea was 
chosen for the residence of Hannibalianus; and 
the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, and the 
Lesser Armenia, were designed to form the ex- 
tent of his new kingdom. For each of these 
princes a suitable establishment was provided. 
A just proportion of guards, of legions, and of 
auxiliaries, was allotted for their respective dig- 
nity and defence. The ministers and generals 
who were placed about their persons were such 
as Constantine could trust to assist, and even to 
control, these youthful sovereigns in the exer- 
cise of their delegated power. As they advanced 
in years and experience, the limits of their 
authority were insensibly enlarged: but the cm- 
peror always reserved for himself the title of 
Augustus; and while he showed the Cesars to 
the armies and provinces, he maintained every 
part of the empire in equal obedience to its su- 
preme head.** The tranquillity of the last four- 
teen years of his reign was scarcely interrupted 
by the contemptible insurrection of a camel- 
driver in the island of Cy prus,®* or by the active 
part which the policy of Constantine engaged 
him to assume in the wars of the Goths and 
Sarmatians. 

Among the different branches of the human 
race, the Sarmatians form a very remarkable 
shade; as they seem to unite the manners of the 
Asiatic barbarians with the figure and com- 
plexion of the ancient inhabitants of Europe. 
According to the various accidents of peace and 
war, of alliance or conquest, the Sarmatians 
were sometimes confined to the banks of the 
Tanais, and they sometimes spread thernselves 
over the immense plains which lie between the 
Vistula and the Volga.: The care of their nu- 
merous flocks and herds, the pursuit of game, 
and the exercise of war, or rather of rapine, di- 
rected the vagrant motions of the Sarmatians. 
The movable camps or cities, the ordinary resi- 
dence of their wives and children, consisted only 
of large waggons drawn by oxen, and covered 
in the form of tents. ‘The military strength of the 
nation was composed of cavalry; and the cus- 
tom of their warriors to lead in their hand one 
or two spare horses enabled them to advance 
and to retreat with a rapid diligemce, which 
surprised the security, and eluded the pursuit, 
of a distant enemy.” ‘Their poverty of iron 
prompted their rude industry to invent a sort of 
cuirass, which was capable of resisting a sword 
or javelin, though it was formed only of horses’ 
hoofs, cut into thin and polished slices, carefully 
laid over each other in the manner of scales or 
feathers, and strongly sewed upon an under 
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garment of coarse linen.*® The offensive arms of 
the Sarmatians were short daggers, long lances, 
and a weighty bow with a quiver of arrows, 
They were reduced to the necessity of employ- 
ing fish-bones for the points of their weapons; 
but the custom of dipping them in a venomous 
liquor, that poisoned the wounds which they in- 
flicted, is alone sufficient to prove the most sav- 
age manners; since a people impressed with a 
sense of humanity would have abhorred so cruel 
a practice, and a nation skilled in the arts of war 
would have disdained so impotent a resource.” 
Whenever these barbarians issued from their 
deserts in quest of prey, their shaggy beards 
uncombed locks, the furs with which they were 
covered from head to foot, and their fierce coun- 
tenances, which seemed to express the innate 
cruelty of their minds, inspired the more civilised 
provincials of Rome with horror and dismay. 
The tender Ovid, after a youth spent in the 
enjoyment of fame and luxury, was condemned 
to an hopeless exile on the frozen banks of the 
Danube, where he was exposed, almost without 
defence, to the furv of these monsters of the 
desert, with whose stern spirits he feared that 
his gentle shade might hereafter be confounded. 
In his pathetic, but sometimes unmanly lamen- 
tations, ‘® he describes in the most lively colours 
the dress and manners, the arms and inroads, 
of the Geta and Sarmatians, who were associ- 
ated for the purposes of destruction; and from 
the accounts of history there is some reason to 
believe that these Sarmatians were the Jazyga, 
one of the most numerous and warlike tribes of 
the nation. The allurements of plenty engaged 
them to seek a permanent establishment on the 
frontiers of the empire. Soon after the reign of 
Augustus they obliged the Dacians, who sub- 
sisted by fishing on the banks of the river Theiss 
or Tibiscus, to retire into the hilly country, and 
to abandon to the victorious Sarmatians the 
fertile plains of the Upper Hungary, which are 
bounded by the course of the Danube and the 
semicircular enclosure of the Carpathian moun- 
tains.“ In this advantageous position they 
watched or suspended the moment of attack, as 
they were provoked by injuries or appeased by 
presents; they gradually acquired the skill of 
using more dangerous weapons; and although 
the Sarmatians did not illustrate their name by 
any memorable exploits, they occasionally as- 
sisted their castern and western neighbours, the 
Goths and the Germans, with a formidable body 
of cavalry. They lived under the irregular aris- 
tocracy of their chieftains;@ but after they had 
received into their bosom the fugitive Vandals, 
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who yielded to the pressure of the Gothic power, 
they seem to have chosen a king from that na- 
tion, and from the illustrious race of the Astingi, 
who had formerly dwelt on the shores of the 
northern ocean. *? 

This motive of enmity must have inflamed 
the subjects of contention which perpetually 
arise on the confines of warlike and independent 
nations. ‘The Vandal princes were stimulated by 
fcar and revenge; the Gothic kings aspired to 
extend their dominion from the Euxine to the 
fronticrs of Germany; and the waters of the 
Maros, a smal] river which falls into the Theiss, 
were stained with the blood of the contending 
barbarians. After some experience of the supe- 
rior strength and numbers of their adversaries, 
the Sarmatians implored the protection of the 
Roman monarch, who beheld with pleasure the 
discord of the nations, but who was justly alarm- 
ed by the progress of the Gothic arms. As soon 
as Constantine kad declared himself in favour 
of the weaker party, the haughty Araric, king 
of the Goths, instead of expecting the attack of 
the legions, boldly passed the Danube. and 
spread terror and devastation through the 
province of Mzsia. To oppose the inroad of 
this destroying host the aged emperor took the 
field in person; but on this occasion either his 
conduct or his fortune betraved the glory which 
he had acquired in so many foreign and domes- 
tic wars. He had the mortification of seeing his 
troops fly before an inconsiderable detachment 
of the barbarians, who pursued them to the 
edge of their fortified camp, and obliged him to 
consult his safety by a precipitate and ignomin- 
ious retreat.‘* The event of a second and more 
successful action retrieved the honour of the 
Roman name; and the powers of art and dis- 
cipline prevailed, after an obstinate contest, over 
the efforts of irregular valour. The broken army 
of the Goths abandoned the field of battle, the 
wasted province, and the passage of the Danube: 
and although the eldest of the sons of Constan- 
tine was permitted to supply the place of his 
father, the merit of the victory, which diffused 
universal joy, was ascribed to the auspicious 
counsels of the emperor himself, 

He contributed at least to improve this ad- 
vantage by his negotiations with the free and 
warlike people of Chersonesus, whose capital, 
situate on the western coast of the Tauric or 
Crimzan peninsula, still retained some vestiges 
of a Grecian colony, and was governed by a per- 
petual magistrate, assisted by a council of sen- 
ators, emphatically styled the Fathers of the 
City. The Chersonites were animated against 
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the Goths by the memory of the wars which, in 
the preceding century, they had maintained 
with unequal forces against the invaders of their 
country. They were connected with the Romans 
by the mutual benefits of commerce; as they 
were supplied from the provinces of Asia with 
corn and manufactures, which they purchased 
with their only productions, salt, wax, and 
hides. Obedient to the requisition of Constan- 
tine, they prepared under the conduct of their 
magistrate Diogenes, a considerable army, of 
which the principal strength consisted in cross- 
bows and military chariots. The speedy march 
and intrepid attack of the Chersonites, by di- 
verting the attention of the Goths, assisted the 
operations of the Imperial generals. ‘I he Goths, 
vanquished on every side, were driven into the 
mountains, where, in the course of a severe cam- 
paign, above an hundred thousand were coin- 
puted to have perished by cold and hunger. 
Peace was at length granted to their humble 
supplications; the eldest son of Araric was ac- 
cepted as the most valuable hostage; and Con- 
stantine endeavoured to convince their chiefs, 
by a liberal distribution of honours and rewards, 
how far the friendship of the Romans was pref- 
erable to their enmity. In the expressions of his 
gratitude towards the faithful Chersonites, the 
emperor was still more magnificent. The pride 
of the nation was gratified by the splendid and 
almost royal decorations bestowed on their 
magistrate and his successors. A perpetual ex- 
emption fiom all duties was stipulated for their 
vessels which traded to the ports of the Black 
Sea. A regular subsidy was promised, of iron, 
corn, oil, and of every supply which could be 
useful either in peace or war. But it was thought 
that the Sarmatians were sufficiently rewarded 
by their deliverance from impending ruin; and 
the emperor, perhaps with too strict an econo- 
my, deducted some part of the expenses of the 
war from the customary gratifications which 
were allowed to that turbulent nation. 
Exasperated by this apparent neglect, the 
Sarmatians soon forgot, with the levity of bar- 
barians, the services which they had so lately 
received, and the dangers which still threatened 
their safety. Their inroads on the territory of the 
empire provoked the indignation of Constantine 
to leave them to their fate; and he no longer 
opposed the ambition of Geberic, a renowned 
warrior, who had recently ascended the Gothic 
throne. Wisumar, the Vandal king, whilst, 
alone and unassisted, he defended his domin- 
ions with undaunted courage, was vanquished 
and slain in a decisive battle which swept away 
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the flower of the Sarmatian youth. The remain- 
der of the nation embraced the desperate expe- 
dient of arming their slaves, a hardy race of 
hunters and herdsmen, by whose tumultuary 
aid they revenged their defeat, and expelled the 
invader from their confines. But they soon dis- 
covered that they had exchanged a foreign for a 
domestic enemy, more dangerous and more im- 
placable. Enraged by their former servitude, 
elated hy their present glory, the slaves, under 
the name of Limigantes, claimed and usurped 
the possession of the country which they had 
saved. Their masters, unable to withstand the 
ungoverned fury of the populace, preferred the 
hardships of exile to the tyranny of their ser- 
vants. Some of the fugitive Sarmatians solicited 
a less ignominious dependence under the hostile 
standard of the Goths. A more numcrous band re- 
tired beyond the Carpathian mountains, among 
the Quadi, their German allies, and were easily 
admitted to share a superfluous waste of uncul- 
tivated land. But the far greater part of the dis- 
tressed nation turned their eyes towards the 
fruitful provinces of Rome. Imploring the pro- 
tection and forgiveness of the emperor. they 
solemnly promised, as subjects in peace, and as 
soldiers in war, the most inviolable fidelity to 
the empire which should graciously receive 
them into its bosom. According to the maxims 
adopted by Probus and his successors, the offers 
of this barbarian colony were eagerly accepted; 
and a competent portion of lands’h the prov- 
inces of Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Italy, were immediately assigned for the habita- 
tion and subsistence of three hundred thousand 
Sarmatians.** 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by 
accepting the homage of a suppliant nation, 
Constantine asserted the majesty of the Roman 
empire; and the ainbassadors of Ethiopia, Per- 
sia, and the most remote countries of India, 
congratulated the peace and prosperity of his 
government.“ If he reckoned among the fa- 
vours of fortune the death of his eldest son, of 
his nephew, and perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed 
an uninterrupted flow of private as well as pub- 
lic felicity tll the thirtieth year of his reign; a 
period which none of his predecessors, since 
Augustus, had been permitted to celebrate. 
Constantine survived that solemn festival about 
ten months; and, at the mature age of sixty- 
four, after a short illness, he ended his memora- 
ble life at the palace of Aquyrion, in the sub- 
urbs of Nicomedia, whither he had retired for 
the berefit of the air, and with the hope of re- 
cruiting his exhausted strength by the use of the 
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warm baths. The excessive demonstrations of 
gricf, or at least of mourning, surpassed what- 
ever had been practised on any former occa- 
sion. Notwithstanding the claims of the senate 
and people of ancient Rome, the corpse of the 
deceased emperor, according to his last request, 
was transported to the city which was destined 
to preserve the name and memory of its founder. 
The body of Constantine, adorned with the 
vain symbols of greatness, the purple and dia- 
dem, was deposited on a golden bed in one of 
the apartments of the palace, which for that 
purpose had been splendidly furnished and illu- 
minated. The forms of the court were strictly 
maintained. Every day, at the appointed hours, 
the principal ofhcers of the state, the army, and 
the household, approaching the person of their 
sovercign with bended knees and a composed 
countenance, offered their respectful homage as 
seriously as if he had been still alive. From mo- 
tives of policy, this theatrical representation 
was for some time continued; nor could flattery 
neglect the opportunity of remarking that Con- 
stantine alone, bv the peculiar indulgence of 
Heaven, had reigned alter his death.” 

But this reign could subsist only in empty 
pageantry; and it was soon discovered that the 
will of the most absolute monarch is seldom 
obeyed when his subjects have no longer any- 
thing to hope from his tavour, or to dread from 
his resentment, The same ministers and gen- 
erals who bowed with such reverential awe be- 
fore the inanimate corpse of their deceased sov- 
ereign were engaged in secret consultations to 
exclude his two nephews, Dalinatius and Hanni- 
balianus, from the share which he had assigned 
thein in the succession of the empire. We are 
too imperia Uy acquainted with the court of 
Constantine to form any judgment of the real 
motives which influenced the leaders of the con- 
spiracy; unless we should suppose that they 
were actuated by a spirit of jealousy and re- 
venge against the prafect Ablavius, a proud 
favourite, who had long directed the counsels 
and abused the confidence of the late emperor. 
The arguments by which they solicited the con- 
currence of the soldiers and people are of a more 
obvious nature: and they might with decency, 
as well as truth, insist on the superior rank of 
the children of Constantine, the danger of mul- 
tiplying the number of sovereigns, and the im- 
pending mischiefs which threatened the repub- 
lic, from the discord of so many rival princes 
who were not connected by the tender sympa- 
thy of fraternal affection. The intrigue was con- 
ducted with zeal and secrecy, till a loud and 
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unanimous declaration was procured from the 
troops that they would suffer none except the 
sons of their lamented monarch to reign over 
the Roman empire.” The younger Dalmatius, 
who was united with his collateral relations by 
the ties of friendship and interest, is allowed to 
have inherited a considerable share of the abili- 
tics of the great Constantine; but, on this occa- 
sion, he does not appear to have concerted any 
measurcs for supporting by arms the just claims 
which himself and his royal brother derived 
from the liberality of their uncle. Astonished 
and overwhelmed by the tide of popular fury, 
they seem to have remained, without the power 
of flight or of resistance, in the hands of their 
iinplacable enemics. Their fate was suspended 
till the arrival of Constantius, the second,*® and 
perhaps the most favoured, of the sons of Con- 
stantine. 

The voice of the dying emperor had recom- 
mended the care of his funeral to the piety of 
Constantius; and that prince, by the vicinity of 
his castern station, could easily prevent the dili- 
gence of his brothers, who resided in their dis- 
tant governinents of Italy and Gaul. As soon as 
he had taken possession of the palace of Con- 
stantinople, his first care was to remove the 
apprehensions of his kinsmen, by a solemn oath 
which he pledged for their security. His next 
employment was tu find some specious pretence 
which might release his conscience from the 
obligation of an imprudent promise. The arts 
of fraud were made subservient to the designs 
of cruelty; and a manifest forgery was attested 
by a person of the most sacred character. From 
the hands of the bishop of Nicomedia, Con- 
stantius received a fatal scroll, affirmed to be 
the genuine testament of his father; in which 
the emperor expressed his suspicions that he 
had been poisoned by his brothers; and con- 
jured his sons to revenge his death, and to con- 
sult their own safety, by the punishment of the 
guilty.°! Whatever reasons might have been al- 
leged by these unfortunate princes to defend 
their life and honour against so incredible an 
accusation, they were silenced by the furious 
clamours of the soldiers, who declared them- 
selves, at once, their enemies, their judges, and 
their executioners. The spirit, and even the 
forms, of legal proceedings were repeatedly vio- 
lated in a promiscuous massacre ; which involved 
the two uncles of Constantius, seven of his cous- 
ins, of whom Dalmatius and Hannibalianus 
were the most illustrious, the Patrician Optatus, 
who had married a sister of the late emperor, 
and the prefect Ablavius, whose power and 
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riches had inspired him with some hopes of 
obtaining the purple. If it were necessary to ag- 
gravate the horrors of this bloody scene, we 
might add that Constantius himself had es- 
poused the daughter of his uncle Julius, and 
that he had bestowed his sister in marriage on 
his cousin Hannibalianus. These alliances, which 
the policy of Constantine, regardless of the pub- 
lic prejudice, had formed between the several 
branches of the Imperial house, served only to 
convince mankind that these princes were as 
cold to the endearments of conjugal affection, 
as they were insensible to the ties of consanguin- 
ity and the moving entreaties of youth and in- 
nocence. Of so numerous a family, Gallus and 
Julian alone, the two youngest childreu of Julius 
Constantius, were saved from the hands of the 
assassins, till their rage, satiated with slaughter, 
had in some measure subsided. The emperor 
Constantius, who, in the absence of his broth- 
ers, was the most obnoxious to guilt and re- 
proach, discovered, on some future occasions, a 
faint and transient remorse for those cruelties 
which the perfidious counsels of his ministers 
and the irresistible violence of the troops, had 
extorted from his inexperienced youth.’ 

The massacre of the Flavian race was suc- 
ceeded by a new division of the provinces, which 
was ratified in a personal interview of the three 
brothers. Constantine, the eldest of the Cæsars, 
obtained, with a certain pre-eminence of rank, 
the possession of the new capital, which bore 
his own name and that of his father. Thrace and 
the countries of the East were allotted for the 
patrimony of Constantius; and Constans was 
acknowledged as the lawful sovereign of Italy, 
Africa, and the western Illyricum. The armies 
submitted to their hereditary right, and they 
condescended, after some delay, to accept from 
the Roman senate the title of Augustus. When 
they first assumed the reins of government, the 
eldest of these princes was twenty-one, the sec- 
ond twenty, and the third only seventeen, years 
of age. *‘ 

While the martial nations of Europe followed 
the standards of his brothers, Constantius, at 
the head of the effeminate troops of Asia, was 
left to sustain the weight of the Persian war. At 
the decease of Constantine, the throne of the 
East was filled by Sapor, son of Hormouz, or 
Hormisdas, and grandson of Narses, who, after 
the victory of Galerius, had humbly confessed 
the superiority of the Roman power. Although 
Sapor was in the thirtieth year of his long reign, 
he was still in the vigour of youth, as the date of 
his accession, by a very strange fatality, had 
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preceded that of his birth. The wife of Hormouz 
remained pregnant at the time of her husband’s 
death, and the uncertainty of the sex, as well as 
of the event, excited the ambitious hopes of the 
princes of the house of Sassan. The apprehen- 
sions of civil war were at length removed by the 
positive assurance of the Magi that the widow 
of Hormouz had conceived, and would safely 
produce a son. Obedient to the voice of super- 
stition, the Persians prepared, without delay, 
the ceremony of his coronation. A royal bed, on 
which the queen lay in state, was exhibited in 
the midst of the palace; the diadem was placed 
on the spot which might be supposed to conceal 
the future heir of Artaxerxes, and the prostrate 
satraps adored the majesty of their invisible and 
insensible sovercign.®® If any credit can be given 
to this marvellous tale, which seems, however, 
to be countenanced by the manners of the peo- 
ple and by the extraordinary duration of his 
reign, we must admire not only the fortune but 
the genius of Sapor. In the soft sequestered edu- 
cation of a Persian harem the roval youth could 
discover the importance of exercising the vigour 
of his mind and body, and by his personal merit 
deserved a throne on which he had been seated 
while he was yet unconscious of the duties and 
temptations of absolute power. Elis minority 
was exposed to the almost inevitable calamities 
of domestic discord; his capital was surprised 
and plundered by Thair, a powerful king of 
Yemen or Arabia, and the majesty“of the royal 
family was degraded by the captivity of a prin- 
cess, the sister of the deceased king. But as soon 
as Sapor attained the age of manhood the pre- 
sumptuous Thair, his nation, and his country, 
fell beneath the first ctiort of the young warrior, 
who used his victory with so judicious a mixture 
of rigour and clemency that he obtained from 
the fears and gratitude of the Arabs the title of 
Dhoulacnaf, or protector of the nation. * 

The ambition of the Persian, to whom his 
enemies ascribe the virtues of a soldicr and a 
statesman, was animated by the desire of re- 
venging the disgrace of his fathers, and of wrest- 
ing from the hands of the Rotnans the five prov- 
inces beyond the Tigris. The military fame of 
Constantine, and the real or apparent strength 
of his government, suspended the attack, and, 
while the hostile conduct of Sapor provoked the 
resentment, his artful negotiations amused the 
patience of the Imperial court. The death of 
Constantine was the signal of war,” and the ac- 
tual condition of the Syrian and Armenian 
frontier seemed to encourage the Persians by 
the prospect of a rich spoil and an easy con- 
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quest. The example of the massacres of the pal- 
ace diffused a spirit of licentiousness and sedition 
among the troops of the East, who were no longer 
restrained by their habits of obedience to a vet- 
eran commander. By the prudence of Constan- 
tius, who, from the interview with his brothers 
in Pannonia, immediately hastened to the banks 
of the Euphrates, the legions were gradually 
restored to a sense of duty and discipline; but 
the season of anarchy had permitted Sapor to 
forin the siege of Nisibis, and to occupy several 
of the most important fortresses of Mesopota- 
mia.* In Armenia the renowned Tiridates had 
long enjoyed the peace and glory which he de- 
served by his valour and fidelity to the cause of 
Rome. The firm alliance which he maintained 
with Constantine was productive of spiritual as 
well as of temporal benefits; by the conversion 
of Tiridates the character of a saint was applied 
to that ofa hero, the Christian faith was preached 
and established from the Euphrates to the shores 
of the Caspian, and Armenia was attached to 
the empire by the double ties of policy and of 
religion. But as may of the Armenian nobles 
still refused to abandon the plurality of their 
gods and of their wives, the public tranquillity 
was disturbed by a discontented faction, which 
insulted the feeble age of their sovereign, and 
impatiently expected the hour of his death. He 
died at length, after a reign of fifty-six years, 
and the fortune of the Armenian monarchy ex- 
pired with Tiridates. His lawful heir was driven 
into exile, the Christian priests were cither mur- 
dered or expelled from their churches, the bar- 
barous tribes of Albania were solicited tu de- 
scend from their mountains, and two of the 
most powerful governors, usurping the ensigns 
or the powers of royalty, implored the assistance 
of Sapor, and opened the gates of their cities to 
the Persian garrisons. The Christian party, under 
the guidance of the archbishop of Artaxata, the 
imunediate successor of St. Gregory the IHumi- 
nator, had recourse to the piety of Constantius, 
After the troubles had continued about three 
years, Antiochus, one of the officers of the house- 
hold, executed with success the Imperial com- 
mission of restoring Chosroes, the son of Tiri- 
dates, to the throne of his fathers, of distributing 
honours and rewards among the faithful serv- 
ants of the house of Arsaces, and of proclaiming 
a general amnesty, which was accepted by the 
greater part of the rebellious satraps. But the 
Romans derived more honour than advantage 
from this revolution. Chosroes was a prince of a 
puny stature and a pusillanimous spirit. Un- 
equal to the fatigues of war, averse to the society 
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of mankind, he withdrew from his capital to a 
retired palace which he built on the banks of 
the river Eleutherus, and in the centre of a 
shady grove, where he consumed his vacant 
hours in the rural sports of hunting and hawk- 
ing. To secure this inglorious ease, he submitted 
to the conditions of peace which Sapor conde- 
scended to impose: the payment of an annual 
tribute, and the restitution of the fertile prov- 
ince of Atropatene, which the courage of Tiri- 
dates and the victorious arms of Galerius had 
annexed to the Armenian monarchy.” 

During the long period of the reign of Con- 
stantius the provinces of the East were afflicted 
by the calamities of the Persian war. The irregu- 
lar incursions of the light troops alternately 
spread terror and devastation beyond the Tigris 
and bevond the Euphrates, from the gates of 
Ctesiphon to those of Antioch; and this active 
service was performed by the Arabs of the des- 
ert, who were divided in their interest and affec- 
tions, some of their independent chiefs being 
enlisted in the party of Sapor, whilst others had 
engaged their doubtful fidelity to the emperor. °° 
The more grave and important operations of 
the war were conducted with equal vigour; and 
the armies of Rome and Persia encountered 
cach other in nine bloody fields. in two of which 
Constantius himself commanded in person. 
The event of the day was most commonly ad- 
verse to the Romans, but in the battle of Singa- 
ra their imprudent valour had almost achieved 
a signal and decisive victory. The stationary 
troops of Singara retired on the approach of 
Sapor, who passed the Tigris over three bridges, 
and occupied near the village of Hilleh an ad- 
vantageous camp, which, by the labour of his 
numerous pionecrs, he surrounded in one day 
with a deep ditch and a lofty rampart. His for- 
midable host, when it was drawn out in order of 
battle, covered the banks of the river, the adja- 
cent heights, and the whole extent of a plain of 
above twelve miles which separated the two 
arinies. Both were alike impatient to engage, 
but the barbarians, after a slight resistance, fled 
in disorder, unable to resist, or desirous to wea- 
ry, the strength of the heavy legions, who, faint- 
ing with heat and thirst, pursued them across 
the plain, and cut in pieces a line of cavalry 
clothed in complete armour, which had been 
posted before the gates of the camp to protect 
their retreat. Constantius, who was hurried 
along in the pursuit, attempted, without effect, 
to restrain the ardour of his troops, by repre- 
senting to them the dangers of the approaching 
night, and the certainty of completing their suc- 
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cess with the return of day. As they depended 
much more on their own valour than on the ex- 
perience or the abilities of their chief, they si- 
lenced by their clamours his timid remonstranc- 
es, and, rushing with fury to the charge, filled 
up the ditch, broke down the rampart, and dis- 
persed themselves through the tents to recruit 
their exhausted strength, and to enjoy the rich 
harvest of their labours. But the prudent Sapor 
had watched the moment of victory. His army, 
of which the greater part, securely posted on the 
heights, had been spectators of the action, ad- 
vanced in silence and under the shadow of the 
night, and his Persian archers, guided by the 
illumination of the camp, poured a shower of 
arrows on a disarmed and licentious crowd. The 
sincerity of history declares that the Romans 
were vanquished with a dreadful slaughter, and 
that the flying remnant of the legions was ex- 
posed to the most intolerable hardships. Even 
the tenderness of panegyric, confessing that the 
glory of the emperor was sullied by the disobe- 
dience of his soldiers. chooses to draw a veil 
over the circumstances of this melancholy re- 
treat. Yet one of those venal orators, so jealous 
of the fame of Constantius, relates, with amaz- 
ing coolness, an act of such incredible cruelty, 
as, in the judgment of posterity, must imprint a 
tar deeper stain on the honour of the Imperial 
name. The son of Sapor, the heir of his crown, 
had been made a captive in the Persian camp. 
The unhappy youth, who might have excited 
the compassion of the most savage enemy, was 
scourged, tortured, and publicly executed by 
the inhuman Romans.® , 

Whatever advantages might attend the arms 
of Sapor in the field, though nine repeated vic- 
tories diffused among the nations the fame of 
his valour and conduct, he could not hope to 
succeed in the execution of his designs while the 
fortified towns of Mesopotamia, and. above all, 
the strong and ancient city of Nisibis, remained 
in the possession of the Romans. In the space of 
twelve years Nisibis, which, since the time of 
Lucullus, had been deservedly esteemed the 
bulwark of the East, sustained three memorable 
sieges against the power of Sapor: and the dis- 
appointed monarch, after urging his attacks 
above sixty, cighty, and an hundred days, was 
thrice repulsed with loss and ignominy."4 This 
large and populous city was situate about two 
days’ journey from the Tigris, in the midst of a 
pleasant and fertile plain at the foot of Mount 
Masius. A treble enclosure of brick walls was 
defended by a deep ditch;®* and the intrepid 
resistance of Count Lucilianus and his garrison 
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was seconded by the desperate courage of the 
people. The citizens of Nisibis were animated 
by the exhortations of their bishop, ® inured to 
arms by the presence of danger, and convinced 
of the intentions of Sapor to plant a Persian 
colony in their room, and to lead them away in- 
to distant and barbarous captivity. The event 
of the two former sieges elated their confidence 
and exasperated the haughty spirit of the Great 
King, who advanced a third time towards Nisi- 
bis, at the head of the united forces of Persia and 
India. The ordinary machines, invented to bat- 
ter or undermine the walls, were rendered in- 
effectual by the superior skill of the Romans, 
and many days had vainly elapsed when Sapor 
embraced a resolution worthy of an eastern 
monarch who believed that the clements them- 
selves were subject to his power. At the stated 
season of the melting of the snows in Armenia, 
the river Mygdonius, which divides the plain 
and the city of Nisibis, forms, lıke the Nile,’ an 
inundation over the adjacent country. By the 
labour of the Persians the course of the river 
was stopped below the town, and the waters 
were confined on every side by solid mounds of 
earth. On this artificial lake a fleet of armed 
vessels, filled with soldiers, and with engines 
which discharged stones of five hundred pounds 
weight, advanced in order of battle, and en- 
gaged, almost upon a level, the troops which 
defended the ramparts. The irresistible force of 
the waters was alternately fatal to fhe contend- 
ing parties, till at length a portion of the walls, 
unable to sustain the accurnulated pressure, 
gave way at once, and exposed an ample breach 
of one hundred and fifty feet. ‘The Persians were 
instantly driven to the assault, and the fate of 
Nisibis depended on the event of the day. The 
heavy-armed cavalry, who led the van of a deep 
column, were embarrassed in the mud, and 
great numbers were drowned in the unseen 
holes which had been filled by the rushing wa- 
ters. The clephants, made furious by their 
wounds, increased the disorder, and trampled 
down thousands of the Persian archers. The 
Great King, who, from an exalted throne, be- 
held the misfortunes of his arms, sounded, with 
reluctant indignation, the signal of the retreat, 
and suspended for some hours the prosecution of 
the attack. But the vigilant citizens improved 
the opportunity of the night, and the return of 
day discovered a new wall of six feet in height 
rising every moment to fill up the interval of the 
breach. Notwithstanding the disappointment of 
his hopes and the loss of more than twenty 
thousand men, Sapor still pressed the reduction 
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of Nisibis with an obstinate firmness which could 
have yielded only to the necessity of defending 
the eastern provinces of Persia against a formi- 
dable invasion of the Massagetz.® Alarmed by 
this intelligence, he hastily relinquished the 
siege, and marched with rapid diligence from 
the banks of the Tigris to those of the Oxus. The 
danger and difficulties of the Scythian war en- 
gaged him soon afterwards to conclude, or at 
least to observe, a truce with the Roman emper- 
or, which was equally grateful to both princes, 
as Constantius himself, after the deaths of his 
two brothers, was involved, by the revolutions 
of the West, in a civil contest which required 
and seemed to exceed the most vigorous exer- 
tion of his undivided strength. 

After the partition of the empire three years 
had scarcely elapsed before the sons of Constan- 
tine seemed impatient to convince mankind 
that they were incapable of contenting them- 
selves with the dominions which they were un- 
qualified to govern. The eldest of those princes 
soon complained that he was defrauded of his 
just proportion ci thè spoils of their murdered 
kinsmen; and though he might yield to the su- 
perior guilt and merit of Constantius, he ex- 
acted from Constans the cession of the African 
provinces, as an equivalent for the rich coun- 
tries of Macedonia and Greece which his brother 
had acquired by the death of Dalmatius. The 
want of sincerity which Constantine experienced 
in a tedious and fruitless negotiation exasper- 
ated the fierceness of his temper, and he eagerly 
listencd to those favourites who suggested to 
hiin that his honour, as well as his interest, was 
concerned in the prosecution of the quarrel. At 
the head of a tumultuary band, suited for rapine 
rather than for conquest, he suddenly broke 
into the dominions of Constans. by the way of 
the Julian Alps, and the country round Aquileia 
felt the first cffects of his resentment. The mea- 
sures of Constans, who then resided in Dacia, 
were directed with more prudence and ability. 
On the news of his brother’s invasion he de- 
tached asclect and disciplined body ofhis Illyrian 
troops, proposing to follow them in person with 
the remainder of his forces. But the conduct of 
his lieutenants soon terminated the unnatural 
contest. By the artful appearances of flight, 
Constantine was betrayed into an ambuscade, 
which had been concealed in a wood, where the 
rasi youth, with a few attendants, was sur- 
prised, surrounded, and slain. His body, after it 
had been found in the obscure stream of the 
Alsa, obtained the honours of an Imperial sep- 
ulchre, but his provinces transferred their alle- 
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giance to the conqueror, who, refusing to admit 
his elder brother Constantius to any share in 
these new acquisitions, maintained the undis- 
puted possession of more than two-thirds of the 
Roman empire.® 

The fate of Constans himself was delayed 
about ten years longer, and the revenge of his 
brother’s death was reserved for the more igno- 
ble hand of a domestic traitor. The pernicious 
tendency of the system introduced by Constan- 
tine was displayed in the feeble administration 
of his sons, who, by their vices and weakness, 
soon lost the esteem and affections of their peo- 
ple. The pride assumed by Constans from the 
unmerited success of his arms was rendered 
more contemptible by his want of abilities and 
application. His fond partiality towards some 
German captives, distinguished only by the 
charms of youth. was an object of scandal to the 
people; 7° and Magnentius, an ambitious sol- 
dier, who was hiinself of barbarian extraction, 
was encouraged by the public discontent to 
assert the honour of the Roman namce.”! The 
chosen bands of Jovians and Herculians, who 
acknowledged Magnentius as their leader, main- 
tained the most respectable and important sta- 
tion in the Imperial camp. The friendship of 
Marcellinus, count of the sacred largesses, sup- 
plied with a liberal hand the means of seduc- 
tion. The soldiers were convinced, by the most 
specious arguments, that the republic sum- 
moned them to break the bonds of hereditary 
servitude, and, by the choice of an active and 
vigilant prince, to reward the same virtues which 
had raised the ancestors of the degenerate Con- 
stans from a private condition to the throne of 
the world. is soon as the conspiracy was ripe 
for execution. Marcellinus, under the pretence 
of celebrating his son's birthday, gave a splen- 
did entertainment to the dlustrious and honour- 
able persons of the court of Gaul, which then re- 
sided in the city of Autun. The intemperance of 
the feast was artfully protracted till a very late 
hour of the night, and the unsuspecting guests 
were tempted to indulge themselves in a dan- 
gcrous and guilty freedom of conversation. On 
a sudden the doors were thrown open, and 
Magnentius, who had retired for a few moments, 
returned into the apartment, invested with the 
diadem and purple. ‘The conspirators instantly 
saluted him with the titles of Augustus and Em- 
peror. The surprise, the terror, the intoxication, 
the ambitious hopes, and the mutual ignorance 
of the rest of the assembly prompted them to 
join their voices to the general acclamation. 
The guards hastened to take the oath of fidelity, 
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the gates of the town were shut, and before the 
dawn of day Magnentius became master of the 
troops and treasure of the palace and city of 
Autun. By his secrecy and diligence he enter- 
tained some hopes of surprising the person of 
Constans, who was pursuing in the adjacent 
forest his favourite amusement of hunting, or 
perhaps some pleasures of a more private and 
criminal nature. The rapid progress of fame 
allowed him, however, an instant for flight, 
though the desertion of his soldiers and subjects 
deprived him of the power of resistance. Before 
he could reach a seaport in Spain, where he in- 
tended to embark, he was overtaken near Hele- 
na,” at the foot of the Pyrenees, by a party of 
light cavalry, whose chief, regardless of the sanc- 
tity of a temple, executed his commission by 
the murder of the son of Constantine.” 

As soon as the death of Constans had decided 
this easy but important revolution, the example 
of the court of Autun was imitated by the prov- 
inces of the West. The authority of Magnentius 
was acknowledged through the whole extent of 
the two great prefectures of Gaul and Italy; 
and the usurper prepared, by every act of oppres- 
sion, to collect a treasure which might discharge 
the obligation of an immense donative and sup- 
ply the expenses of a civil war. The martial 
countries of Illyricum, from the Danube to the 
extremity of Greece, had long obeyed the gov- 
ernment of Vetranio, an aged general, beloved 
for the simplicity of his manners, and who had 
acquired some reputation by his experience and 
services in war.”4 Attached by habit, by duty, 
and by gratitude to the house of Constantine, 
he immediately gave the strongest assurances to 
the only surviving son of his late master that he 
would expose, with unshaken fidelity, his per- 
son and his troops to inflict a just revenge on the 
traitors of Gaul. But the legions of Vetranio 
were seduced, rather than provoked, by the ex- 
ample of rebellion; their leader soon betrayed a 
want of firmness or a want of sincerity, and his 
ambition derived a specious pretence from the 
approbation of the princess Constantina. That 
crucl and aspiring woman, who had obtained 
from the great Constantine, her father, the rank 
of Augusta, placed the diadem with her own 
hands on the head of the Illyrian general, and 
seemed to expect from his victory the accom- 
plishment of those unbounded hopes of which 
she had been disappointed by the death of her 
husband Hannibalianus. Perhaps it was with- 
out the consent of Constantina that the new 
emperor formed a necessary, though dishonour- 
able, alliance with the usurper of the West, 
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whose purple was so recently stained with her 
brother’s blood.?® 

The intelligence of these important events, 
which so deeply affected the honour and safety 
of the Imperial house, recalled the arms of Con- 
stantius from the inglorious prosecution of the 
Persian war. He recommended the care of the 
Fast to his lieutenants, and afterwards to his 
cousin Gallus, whom he raised from a prison to 
a throne, and marched towards Europe, with a 
mind agitated by the conflict of hope and fear, 
of grief and indignation. On his arrival at Her- 
aclea in Thrace, the emperor gave audience 
to the ambassadors of Magnentius and Vetra- 
nio. The first author of the conspiracy, Marcelli- 
nus, who in some measure had bestowed the 
purple on his new master, boldly accepted this 
dangerous commission; and his three colleagues 
were selected from the illustrious personages of 
the state and army. These deputies were in- 
structed to soothe the resentment, and to alarm 
the fears, of Constantius. They were empowered 
to offer him the friendship and alliance of the 
western princes, to cement their union by a dou- 
ble marriage, —of Constantius with the daugh- 
ter of Magnentius, and of Magnentius himself 
with the ambitious Constantina,—and to ac- 
knowledge in the treaty the pre-eminence of rank 
which might justly be claimed by the emperor 
of the East. Should pride and mistaken piety 
urge him to refuse these equitable conditions, 
the ambassadors were ordered to expatiate on 
the inevitable ruin which must attend his rash- 
ness, if he ventured to provoke the sovereigns of 
the West to exert their superior strength, and to 
employ against him that valour, those abilities, 
and those legions, to which the house of Con- 
stantine had been indebted for so many tri- 
umphs. Such propositions and such arguments 
appeared to deserve the most serious attention; 
the answer of Constantius was deferred till the 
next day; and as he had reflected on the impor- 
tance of justifying a civil war in the opinion of 
the people, he thus addressed his council, who 
listened with real or affected credyplity: “Last 
night,” said he, “after I retired to rest, the 
shade of the great Constantine, embracing the 
corpse of my murdered brother, rose before my 
eyes; his well-known voice awakened me to re- 
venge, forbade me to despair of the republic, 
and assured me of the success and iminortal 
glory which would crown the justice of my 
arms.” The authority of such a vision, or rather 
of the prince who alleged it, silenced every 
doubt, and excluded all negotiation. The igno- 
minious terms of peace were rejected with dis- 
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dain. One of the ambassadors of the tyrant was 
dismissed with the haughty answer of Constan- 
tius; his colleagues, as unworthy of the privi- 
leges of the law of nations, were put in irons; 
and the contending powers prepared to wage 
an implacable war.’¢ 

Such was the conduct, and such perhaps was 
the duty, of the brother of Constans towards the 
perfidious usurper of Gaul. The situation and 
character of Vetranio admitted of milder mea- 
sures; and the policy of the Eastern emperor was 
directed to disunite his antagonists, and to sepa- 
rate the forces of Illyricuin from the cause of 
rebellion. It was an casy task to deccive the 
frankness and simplicity of Vetranio, who, fluc- 
tuating some timc between the opposite views 
of honour and interest, displayed to the world 
the insinccrity of his temper, and was insensibly 
engaged in the snares of an artful negotiation. 
Constantius acknowledged him as a legitimate 
and equal colleague in the empire, on condition 
that he would renounce his disgraceful alliance 
with Magnentius, and appoint a place of inter- 
view on the frontier of their respective prov- 
inces, where they might pledge their fricndship 
by mutual vows of fidelity, and regulate by 
common consent the future operations of the 
civil war. In consequence of this agreement, 
Vetranio advanced to the city of Sardica,” at 
the head of twenty thousand horse, and of a 
more numerous body of infantry; a power so far 
superior to the forces of Constantius, that the 
Ilyrian emperor appeared to command the life 
and fortunes of his rival, who, depending on 
the success of his private negotiations, had se- 
duced the troops and undermined the throne 
of Vetranio. The chiefs, who had secretly em- 
braced the party of Constantius, prepared in his 
favour a public spectacle, calculated to discover 
and inflame the passions of the multitude.‘* The 
united armies were cominanded to assemble in 
a large plain near the city. In the centre, ac- 
cording to the rules of ancient discipline, a mili- 
tary tribunal, or rather scatlold, was erected, 
from whence the emperors were accustomed, on 
solemn and important occasions, to harangue 
the troops. The well-ordered ranks of Romans 
and barbarians, with drawn swords, or with 
erected spears, the squadrons of cavalry, and 
the cohorts of infantry, distinguished by the 
varicty of their arms and ensigns, formed an 
immense circle around the tribunal; and the 
attentive silence which they preserved was some- 
times interrupted by loud bursts of clamour or 
of applause. In the presence of this formidable 
assembly the two emperors were called upon to 
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explain the situation of public affairs: the prec- 
edency of rank was yielded to the royal birth of 
Constantius; and though he was indifferently 
skilled in the arts of rhetoric, he acquitted him- 
self, under these difficult circumstances, with 
firmness, dexterity, and eloquence. The first 
part of his oration seemed to be pointed only 
against the tyrant of Gaul; but while he tragic- 
ally lamented the cruel murder of Constans, 
he insinuated that none, except a brother, could 
claim a right to the succession of his brother. He 
displayed, with some complacency, the glories 
of his Imperial race; and recalled to the memor 
ry of the troops the valour, the triumphs, the 
liberality of the great Constantine, to whose 
sons they had engaged their allegiance by an 
oath of fidelity, which the ingratitude of his 
most favoured servants had tempted them to 
violate. Lhe officers, who surrounded the tribu- 
nal, and were instructed to act their parts in 
this extraordinary scene, confessed the irresis- 
tible power of reason and eloquence, by saluting 
the emperor Constanuus as their lawful sover- 
eign. The contagion of loyalty and repentance 
was communicated from rank to rank, till the 
plain of Sardica resounded with the universal 
acclamation of “Away with these upstart usurp- 
ers! Long life and victory to the son of Constan- 
tine! Under his banners alone we will fight and 
conquer.” The shout of thousands, their menac- 
Ing ecstures, the fierce clashing of their arms, 
astonished and subdued the courage of Vetra- 
nio, who stood. amidst the defection of his fol- 
lowers, in anxious and silent suspense. Instead 
of embracing the last refuge of gencrous despair, 
he tamely submitted to his fate, and, taking the 
diadem from his head, in the view of both ar- 
mies tell prostrate at the feet of his conqueror, 
Constantius used his victory with prudence and 
moderation; and raising from the ground the 
aged suppliant, whom he atfected to style by 
the endearing name of Father, he gave him his 
hand to descend from the throne. The city of 
Prusa was assigned for the exile or retirement ot 
the abdicated monarch, who lived six years in 
the enjoyment of ease and affluence. He often 
expressed his grateful sense of the goodness of 
Constantius, and, with a very amiable simplici- 
ty, advised his benefactor to resign the sceptre 
of the world, and to seck for content (where 
alone it could be found) in the peaceful obscuri- 
ty of a private condition. ‘* 

The behaviour of Constantius on this memo- 
rable occasion was celebrated with some ap- 
pearance of justice; and his courtiers compared 
the studied orations which a Pericles or a De- 
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mosthenes addressed to the populace of Athens 
with the victorious eloquence which had per- 
suaded an armed multitude to desert and depose 
the object of their partial choice.” The approach- 
ing contest with Magnentius was of a more seri- 
ous and bloody kind. The tyrant advanced by 
rapid marches to encounter Constantius, at the 
head of a numerous army, composed of Gauls 
and Spaniards, of Franks and Saxons; of those 
provincials who supplied the strength of the 
legions, and of those barbarians who were dread- 
ed as the most formidable enemies of the repub- 
lic. The fertile plains® of the Lower Pannonia, 
between the Drave, the Save, and the Danube, 
presented a spacious theatre; and the opera- 
tions of the civil war were protracted during the 
summer months by the skill or timidity of the 
combatants. Constantius had declared his in- 
tention of deciding the quarrel in the fields of 
Cibalis, a name that would animate his troops 
by the remembrance of the victory which, on 
the same auspicious ground, had been obtained 
by the arms of his father Constantine. Yet, by 
the impregnable fortifications with which the 
emperor encompassed his camp, he appeared 
to decline rather than to invite a general en- 
gagement. [t was the object of Magnentius to 
tempt or to compe! his adversary to relinquish 
this advantageous position; and he employed 
with that view the various marches, evolutions, 
and stratagems which the knowledge of the art 
of war could suggest to an experienced officer. 
He carried by assault the important town of 
Siscia; made an attack on the city of Sirmium, 
which lay in the rear of the Imperial camp; at- 
tempted to force a passage over the Save into 
the eastern provinces of Illyricum; and cut in 
pieces a numerous detachment which he had 
allured into the narrow passes of Adarne. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the summer the tyrant of 
Gaul showed himself master of the field. The 
troops of Constantius were harassed and dis- 
pirited ; his reputation declined in the eye of the 
world; and his pride condescendcd to solicit a 
treaty of peace, which would have resigned to 
the assassin of Constans the sovereignty of the 
provinces beyond the Alps. These offers were 
enforced by the eloquence of Philip the impe- 
rial ambassador; and the council as well as the 
army of Magnentius were disposed to accept 
them. But the haughty usurper, careless of the 
remonstrances of his friends, gave orders that 
Philip should be detained as a captive, or at 
least as an hostage; while he despatched an 
officer to reproach Constantius with the weak- 
ness of his reign, and to insult him by the prom- 
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ise of a pardon if he would instantly abdicate 
the purple. “That he should confide in the jus- 
tice of his cause, and the protection of an aveng- 
ing Deity,” was the only answer which honour 
permitted the emperor to return. But he was so 
sensible of the difficulties of his situation, that he 
no longer dared to retaliate the indignity which 
had been offered to his representative. The ne- 
gotiation of Philip was not, however, ineffec- 
tual, since he determined Sylvanus the Frank, a 
general of merit and reputation, to desert with 
a considerable body of cavalry a few days be- 
fore the battle of Mursa. 

The city of Mursa, or Essek, celebrated in 
modern times for a bridge of boats, five miles in 
length, over the river Drave, and the adjacent 
morasses,** has been always considered as a 
place of importance in the wars of Hungary. 
Magnentius, directing his march towards Mur- 
sa, set fire to the gates, and, by a sudden assault, 
had almost scaled the walls of the town. ‘The 
vigilance of the garrison extinguished the flames; 
the approach of Constantius left him no time to 
continue the operations of the siege; and the 
emperor soon removed the only obstacle that 
could embarrass his motions, by forcing a body 
of troops which had taken post in an adjoining 
amphitheatre. ‘Lhe field of battle round Mursa 
was a naked and level plain: on this ground the 
army of Constantius formed, with the Drave on 
their right; while their left, either from the na- 
ture of their disposition, or from the superiority 
of their cavalry, extended far beyond the right 
flank of Magnentius.*4 The troops on both sides 
remained under arms in anxious expectation 
during the greatest part of the morning; and 
the son of Constantine, after animating his sol- 
diers by an eloquent speech, retired into a church 
at some distance from the field of battle, and 
committed to his generals the conduct of this 
decisive day.” They deserved his confidence by 
the valour and military skiJl which they exerted. 
They wisely began the action upon the left; and 
advancing their whole wing of cavalry in an 
oblique line, they suddenly wheeled it on the 
right Hank of the enemy, which was unprepared 
to resist the iinpetuosity of their charge. But the 
Romans of the West soon rallied by the habits 
of discipline: and the barbarians: of Germany 
supported the renown of their national bravery. 
The engagement soon became general; was 
maintained with various and singular turns of 
fortune; and scarcely ended with the darkness of 
the night. The signal victory which Constantius 
obtained is attributed to the arms of his cavalry. 
His cuirassiers are described as so many massy 
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Statues of steel, glittering with their scaly ar- 
mour, and breaking with their ponderous lances 
the firm array of the Gallic legions. As soon as 
the legions gave way, the lighter and more ac- 
tive squadrons of the second line rode sword in 
hand into the intervals and completed the dis- 
order. In the meanwhile, the huge bodies of the 
Germans were exposed almost naked to the 
dexterity of the Oriental archers; and whole 
troops of those barbarians were urged by an- 
guish and despair to precipitate themselves into 
the broad and rapid stream of the Drave.** The 
number of the slain was computed at fifty-four 
thousand men, and the slaughter of the con- 
qucrors was more considerable than that of the 
vanquished ;* a circumstance which proves the 
obstinacy of the contest, and justifies the obser- 
vation of an ancient writer, that the forces of the 
empire were consumed in the fatal battle of 
Mursa, by the loss of a veteran army, sufficient 
to defend the frontiers, or to add new triumphs 
to the glory of Rome.* Notwithstanding the in- 
vectives of a servile orator, there is not the least 
reason to believ. tha the tyrant deserted his 
own standard in the beginning of the engage- 
ment. He seems to have displayed the virtues of 
a general and of a soldier till the day was irre- 
coverably lost, and his camp in the possession 
of the enemy. Magnentius then consulted his 
safety, and, throwing away the Imperial orna- 
ments, escaped with some difficulty from the 
pursuit of the light horse, who incessantly fol- 
lowed his rapid flight from the banks of the 
Drave to the foot of the Julian Alps." 

The approach of winter supplied the indo- 
lence of Constantius with specious reasons for 
deferring the prosecution of the war till the en- 
suing spring. Magnentius had fixed his residence 
in the city of Aquileia, and showed a seeming 
resolution to dispute the passage of the moun- 
tains and morasses which fortified the confines 
of the Venetian province. The surprisal of a 
castle in the Alps by the secret march of the 
Imperialists could scarcely have determined 
him to relinquish the possession of Italy, if the 
inclinations of the people had supported the 
cause of their tyrant.’° But the memory of the 
cruelties exercised by his ministers, after the un- 
successful revolt of Nepotian, had left a deep 
impression of horror and resentment on the 
minds of the Romans. That rash youth, the son 
of the princess Eutropia, and the nephew of 
Constantine, had seen with indignation the 
sceptre of the West usurped by a perfidious bar- 
barian. Arming a desperate troop of slaves and 
gladiators, he overpowered the feeble guard of 
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the domestic tranquillity of Rome, received the 
homage of the senate, and, assuming the title of 
Augustus, precariously reigned during a tumult 
of twenty-eight days. The march of some regu- 
lar forces put an end to his ambitious hopes: the 
rebellion was extinguished in the blood of Ne- 
potian, of his mother Eutropia, and of his ad- 
herents; and the proscription was extended to 
all who had contracted a fatal alliance with the 
name and family of Constantine.*! But as soon 
as Constantius, after the battle of Mursa, be- 
came master of the sea-coast of Dalmatia, a 
band of noble exiles, who had ventured to equip 
a fleet in some harbour of the Adriatic, sought 
protection and revenge in his victorious camp. 
By their secret intelligence with their country- 
men, Rome and the Italian cities were per- 
suaded to display the banners of Constantius on 
their walls. The grateful veterans, enriched by 
the liberality of the father, signalised their grat- 
itude and loyalty to the son. The cavalry, the 
legions, and the auxiliaries of Italy, renewed 
their vath of allegiance to Constantius; and the 
usurper, alarmed by the general desertion, was 
compelled, with the remains of his faithful 
troops, to retire beyond the Alps into the prov- 
inces of Gaul. The detachments, however, which 
were ordered cither to press or to intercept the 
flight of Magnentius, conducted themselves 
with the usual imprudence of success; and al- 
lowed him, in the plains of Pavia, an opportu- 
nity of turning on his pursuers, and gratifying 
his despair by the carnage of a useless victory.” 

The pride of Magnentius was reduced, by re- 
peated misfortuncs, to sue, and to sue in vain, 
for peace. He firet despatched a senator, in 
whose abilities he confided, and afterwards sev- 
eral bishops, whose holy character might obtain 
a more favourable audience, with the offer of 
resigning the purple, and the promise of de- 
voting the remainder of his life to the services of 
the emperor. But Constantius, though he grant- 
ed fair terms of pardun and reconciliation to all 
who abandoned the standard of rebellion,” 
avowed his inflexible resolution to inflict a just 
punishment on the crimes of an assassin whom 
he prepared to overwhelm on every side by the 
efort of his victorious aims. An Imperial fleet 
acquired the easy possession of Africa and Spain, 
confirmed the wavering faith of the Moorish 
nations, and landed a considerable force, which 
passed the Pyrenees, and advanced towards 
Lyons, the last and fatal station of Magnen- 
tius.” The temper of the tyrant, which was 
never inclined to clemency, was urged by dis- 
tress to exercise every act of oppression which 
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could extort an immediate supply from the cit- 
ics of Gaul.’ Their patience was at length ex- 
hausted ; and Treves, the seat of Prætorian gov- 
ernment, gave the signal of revolt, by shutting 
her gates against Decentius, who had been 
raised by his brother to the rank of either Cæsar 
or of Augustus.’ From Treves, Decentius was 
obliged to retire to Sens, where he was soon 
surrounded by an army of Germans, whom the 
pernicious arts of Constantius had introduced 
into the civil dissensions of Rome.” In the mean- 
time the Imperial troops forced the passages of 
the Cottian Alps, and in the bloody combat of 
Mount Seleucus irrevocably fixed the title of 
rebels on the party of Magnentius.®** He was un- 
able to bring another army into the field; the 
fidelity of his guards was corrupted; and when 
he appeared in public to animate them by his 
exhortations, he was saluted with an unanimous 
shout of “Long live the emperor Constantius!” 
The tyrant, who perceived that they were pre- 
paring to deserve pardon and rewards by the 
sacrifice of the most obnoxious criminal, pre- 
vented their design by falling on his sword ;” a 
death more easy and more honourable than he 
could hope to obtain from the hands of an ene- 
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my whose revenge would have been coloured 
with the specious pretence of justice and frater- 
nal piety. The example of suicide was imitated 
by Decentius, who strangled himself on the 
news of his brother’s death. The author of the 
conspiracy, Marcellinus, had long since dis- 
appeared in the battle of Mursa,™ and the 
public tranquillity was confirmed by the execu- 
tion of the surviving leaders of a guilty and un- 
successful faction. A severe inquisition was ex- 
tended over all who, either from choice or from 
compulsion, had been involved in the cause of 
rebellion. Paul, surnamed Catena from his su- 
perior skill in the judicial exercise of tyranny, 
was sent to explore the latent remains of the 
conspiracy in the remote province of Britain. 
The honest indignation expressed by Martin, 
vice-przefect of the island, was interpreted as 
an evidence of his own guilt; and the governor 
was urged to the necessity of turning against his 
breast the sword with which he had been pro- 
voked to wound the Imperial minister. ‘[he 
most innocent subjects of the West were exposed 
to exile and confiscation, to death and torture; 
and as the timid are always cruel, the mind of 
Constantius was inaccessible to mercy.™! 


CHAPTER XIX 


Constantius sole Emperor. Elevation and Death of Gallus. Danger andl Elevation 
of Julian. Sarmatian and Persian Wars. Victories of Julian in Gaul. 


HE divided provinces of the empire were 

again united by the victory of Constan- 

tius; but as that feeble prince was desti- 
tute of personal merit cither in peace or war; as 
he feared his generals, and distrusted his min- 
isters; the triumph of his arms served only to 
establish the reign of the eunuchs over the Roman 
world. Those unhappy beings, the ancient pro- 
duction of Oriental jealousy and despotism,} 
were introduced into Greece and Rome by the 
contagion of Asiatic luxury.? Their progress 
was rapid; and the eunuchs, who, in the time of 
Augustus, had been abhorred, as the monstrous 
retinue of an Egyptian queen,’ were gradually 
admitted into the families of matrons, of sena- 
tors, and of theempcrors themselves.‘ Restrained 
by the severe edicts of Domitian and Nerva,® 
cherished by the pride of Diocletian, reduced to 
an humble station by the prudence of Constan- 
tine,’ they multiplied in the palaces of his de- 
generate sons, and insensibly acquired the knowl- 
edge, and at length the direction, of the secret 


councils of Constantius. The aversion and con- 
tempt which mankind has so uniformly enter- 
tained for that imperfect species appears to have 
degraded their character, and to have rendered 
them almost as incapable as thev were supposed 
to be of conceiving any generous sentiment, or 
of performing any worthy action.’ But the cu- 
nuchs were skilled in the arts of flattery and in- 
triguc; and they alternately governed the nund 
of Constantius by his fears, his indolence, and 
his vanity.* Whilst he viewed in a deceitful nur- 
ror the fair appearance of public prosperity, he 
supinely permitted them to intercept the com- 
plaints of the injured provinces; to accumulate 
immense treasures by the sale of justice and of 
honours; to disgrace the most important dig- 
nities by the promotion of those who had pur- 
chased at their hands the powers of oppression ; 
and to gratify their resentment against the few 
independent spirits who arrogantly refused to 
solicit the protection of slaves. Of these slaves 
the mo:t distinguished was the chamberlain 
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Eusebius, who ruled the monarch and the pal- 
ace with such absolute sway, that Constantius, 
according to the sarcasin of an impartial his- 
torian, possessed some credit with this haughty 
favourite.!° By his artful suggestions, the em- 
peror was persuaded to subscribe the condem- 
nation of the unfortunate Gallus, and to add a 
new crime to the long list of unnatural murders 
which pollute the honour of the house of Con- 
stantine. 

When the two nephews of Constantine, Gal- 
lus and Julian, were saved from the fury of the 
soldiers, the former was about twelve, and the 
latter about six, years of age; and, as the eldest 
was thought to be of a sickly constitution, they 
obtained with the less difficulty a precarious 
and dependent life from the atiected pity of 
Constantius, who was sensible that the execu- 
tion of these helpless orphans would have been 
esteemed, by all mankind, an act of the most 
deliberate cruelty." Different cities of lonia and 
Bithynia were assigned for the places of their 
exile and education; but as soon as their grow- 
ing years-excited shic jc alousy of the emperor, he 
judged it more prudent to secure those unhappy 
youths in the strong castle of Macellum, near 
Cæsarea. The treatment which they experienced 
during a six years’ confineiment was partly 
such as they could hope from a careful guard- 
ian, and partly such as they might dread from a 
suspicious tyrant.’? ‘Their prison was an ancient 
palace, the residence of the kings of Cappa- 
docia; the situation was pleasant, the building 
stately, the enclosure spacious. ‘They pursued 
their studies, and practised their exercises, un- 
der the tuition of the most skilful masters; and 
the numerous household appointed to attend, 
or rather to guard, the nephews of Constantine, 
was not unworthy of the dignity of their birth. 
But they could not disguise to themselves that 
they were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and 
of safety; secluded from the society of all whom 
they could trust or esteem, and condemned to 
pass their melancholy hours in the company of 
slaves devoted to the commands of a tyrant who 
had already injured them beyond the hope of 
reconciliation. At length, however, the emer- 
gencies of the state compelled the emperor, or 
rather his eunuchs, to invest Gallus, in the 
twenty-fifty year of his age, with the title of Cæ- 
sar, and to cement this political connection by 
his marriage with the princess Constantina. 
After a formal interview, in which the two 
princes mutually engaged their faith never to un- 
dertake anything to the prejudice of each other, 
they repaired without delay to their respec- 
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tive stations. Constantius continued his march 
towards the West, and Gallus fixed his residence 
at Antioch; from whence, with a delegated 
authority, he administered the five great dio- 
ceses of the eastern pr.efecture.’* In this fortu- 
nate change, the new Cæsar was not unmindful 
of his brother Julian, who obtained the honours 
of his rank, the appearances of liberty, and the 
restitution of an ample patrimony." 

The writers the most indulgent to the mem- 
ory of Gallus, and even Julian himself, though 
he wished to cast a veil over the frailties of his 
brother, are obliged to confess that the Cæsar 
was incapable of reigning. Transported from a 
prison to a throne, he possessed neither genius 
nor application, nor docility to compensate for 
the want of knowledge and experience. A tem- 
per naturally morose and violent, instead of 
being corrected, was soured by solitude and ad- 
versity; the remembrance of what he had en- 
dured disposed him to retaliation rather than to 
sympathy; and the ungoverned sallics of his 
rage were often fatal to those who approached 
his person, or were subject to his power.!® Con- 
stantina, his wife, is described, not as a woman, 
but as one of the infernal furies tormented with 
an insatiate thirst of hunian blood.'® Instead of 
employing her influence to insinuate the mild 
counsels of prudence and humanity, she exas- 
peratcd the fierce passions of her husband; and 
as she retained the vanity, though she had re- 
nounced the gentleness of her sex, a pear! neck- 
lace was esteemed an cquivalent price for the 
murder of an innocent and virtuous nobleman." 
The cruelty of Gallus was sometimes displayed 
in the undissembled violence of popular or mil- 
itary executions: and was sometimes disguised 
by the abuse of law and the forms of judicial 
proceedings. The private houses of Antioch, 
and the palaces of public resort, were besieged 
by spies and informers; and the Cæsar himself, 
concealed in a plebeian habit, very frequently 
condescended to assuine that odious character. 
Every apartment of the palace was adorned 
with the instruments of death and torture, anda 
general consternation was diffused through the 
capital of Syria. The prince of the East, as if he 
had been conscious how much he had to fear, 
and how little he deserved to reign, selected for 
the objects of his resentment the provincials ac- 
cused of some imaginary treason, and his own 
courtiers, whom with more reason he suspected 
of incensing, by their secret correspondence, the 
timid and suspicious mind of Constantius. But 
he forgot that he was depriving himself of his 
only support, the affection of the people; whilst 
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he furnished the malice of his enemies with the 
arms of truth, and afforded the emperor the 
fairest pretence of exacting the forfeit of his pur- 
ple and of his life.” 

As long as the civil war suspended the fate of 
the Roman world, Constantius dissembled his 
knowledge of the weak and cruel administra- 
tion to which his choice had subjected the East; 
and the discovery of some assassins, secretly 
despatched to Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, 
was employed to convince the public that the 
emperor and the Cæsar were united by the 
same interest, and pursued by the same ene- 
mies. But when the victory was decided in 
favour of Constantius, his dependent colleague 
became less useful and less formidable. Every 
circumstance of his conduct was severely and 
suspiciously examined, and it was privately re- 
solved either to deprive Gallus of the purple, or 
at least to remove him from the indolent luxury 
of Asia to the hardships and dangers of a Ger- 
man war. The death of Theophilus, consular of 
the provinces of Syria, who in a time of scarcity 
had been massacred by the people of Antioch, 
with the connivance and almost at the instiga- 
tion of Gallus, was justly resented, not only as 
an act of wanton cruelty, but as a dangerous 
insult on the supreme majesty of Constantius. 
Two ministers of illustrious rank, Domitian the 
Oriental prefect, and Montius, quæstor of the 
palace, were empowered by a special commis- 
sion to visit and reform the state of the East. 


They were instructed to behave towards Gallus , 


with moderation and respect, and, by the gen- 
tlest arts of persuasion, to engage him to comply 
with the invitation of his brother and colleague. 
The rashness of the præfect disappointed these 
prudent measures, and hastened his own ruin as 
well as that of his enemy. On his arrival at An- 
tioch, Domitian passed disdainfully before the 
gates of the palace; and, alleging a slight pre- 
tence of indisposition, continued several days in 
sullen retirement, to prepare an inflammatory 
memorial, which he transmitted to the Impcrial 
court. Yielding at length to the pressing solici- 
tations of Gallus, the præfect condescended to 
take his seat in council; but his first step was to 
signify a concise and haughty mandate, import- 
ing that the Cæsar should immediately repair to 
Italy, and threatening that he himself would 
punish his delay or hesitation by suspending the 
usual allowance of his household. The nephew 
and daughter of Constantine, who could ill 
brook the insolence of a subject, expressed their 
resentment by instantly delivering Domitian to 
the custody of a guard. The quarrel still ad- 
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mitted of some terms of accommodation. They 
were rendered impracticable by the imprudent 
behaviour of Montius, a statesman whose art and 
experience were frequently betrayed by the lev- 
ity of his disposition.?° The quzstor reproached 
Gallus, in haughty language, that a prince 
who was scarcely authorised to remove a mu- 
nicipal magistrate should presume to imprison 
a Pretorian przfect; convoked a meeting of the 
civil and military officers, and required them, 
in the name of their sovereign, to defend the per- 
son and dignity of his representatives. By this 
rash declaration of war the impatient temper of 
Gallus was provoked to embrace the most des- 
perate counsels. He ordered his guards to stand 
to their arms, assembled the populace of An- 
tioch, and recommended to their zeal the care 
of his safety and revenge. His commands were 
too fatally obeyed. They rudely seized the præ- 
fect and the quxstor, and, tying thcir legs to- 
gether with ropes, they dragged them through 
the streets of the city, inflicted a thousand 
insults and a thousand wounds on these un- 
happy victims, and at last precipitated their 
mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream of 
the Orontes.”! 

After such a deed, whatever might have been 
the designs of Gallus, it was only in a field of 
battle that he could assert his innocence with 
any hope of success. But the mind of that prince 
was formed of an equal mixture ofwiolence and 
weakness. Instead of assuming the title of Au- 
gustus, instead of employing in his defence the 
troops and treasures of the East, he suffered 
himself to be deceived by the affected tranquil- 
lity of Constantius, who, leaving him the vain 
pageantry of a court, imperceptibly recalled 
the veteran legions from the provinces of Asia. 
But as it still appeared dangerous to arrest Gal- 
lus in his capital, the slow and safer arts of dis- 
simulation were practised with success. The fre- 
quent and pressing epistles of Constantius were 
filled with professions of confidence and friend- 
ship, exhorting the Casar to discharge the 
duties of his high station, to relive his colleague 
from a part of the public cares, and to assist the 
West by his presence, his counsels, ahd his arms. 
After so many reciprocal injuries, Gallus had 
reason to fear and to distrust. But he had neg- 
lected the opportunities of flight ahd of resis- 
tance; he was seduced by the flattering assur- 
ances of the tribune Scudilo, who, under the 
semblance of a rough soldicr, disguised the most 
artful insinuation; and he depended on the 
credit of his wife Constantina till the unseason- 
able death of that princess completed the ruin 
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in which he had been involved by her impet- 
uous passions.” 

After a long delay the reluctant Cæsar set 
forwards on his journey to the Imperial court. 
From Antioch to Hadrianople he traversed the 
wide extent of his dominions with a numerous 
and stately train; and, as he laboured to con- 
ceal his apprehensions from the world, and per- 
haps from himself, he entertained the pcople of 
Constantinople with an exhibition of the games 
of the circus. The progress of the journey might, 
however, have warned him of the impending 
danger. In all the principal cities he was met by 
ministers of confidence, commissioned to seize 
the offices of government, to observe his mo- 
tions, and to prevent the hasty sallies of his de- 
spair. The persons despatched tosecure the prov- 
inces which he left behind passed him with 
cold salutations or affected disdain; and the 
troops whose station lay along the public road 
were studiously removed on his approach, lest 
they might be tempted to offer their swords for 
the service of a civil war.’ After Gallus had 
been permitted te repouse himself a few days at 
Hadrianople he received a mandate, expressed 
in the most haughty and absolute style, that his 
splendid retinue should halt in that city, while 
the Cæsar hiinself, with only ten post-carriages, 
should hasten to the Imperial residence at Mi- 
lan. In this rapid journey the profound respect 
which was due to the brother and colleague of 
Constantius was insensibly changed into rude 
familiarity; and Gallus, who discovered in the 
countenances of the attendants that they al- 
ready considered themselves as his guards, and 
might soon be employed as his executioners, be- 
gan to accuse his fatal rashness, and to recollect 
with terror and remorse the conduct by which 
he had provoked his fate. The dissimulation 
which had hitherto been preserved was laid 
aside at Petovio in Pannonia. He was conducted 
to a palace in the suburbs, where the general 
Barbatio, with a select band of soldiers, who 
could neither be moved by pity nor corrupted 
by rewards, expected the arrival of his illustri- 
ous victim. In the close of the evening he was 
arrested, ignominiously stripped of the ensigns 
of Cæsar, and hurried away to Pola, in Istria, a 
sequestered prison, which had been so recently 
polluted with royal blood. The horror which he 
felt was soon increased by the appearance of his 
impiacable enemy the eunuch Eusebius, who, 
with the assistance of a notary and a tribune, 
proceeded to interrogate him concerning the 
administration of the East. The Cæsar sunk 
under the weight of shame and guilt, confessed 
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all the criminal actions and all the treasonable 
designs with which he was charged; and, by 
imputing them to the advice of his wife, exas- 
perated the indignation of Constantius, who re- 
viewed with partial prejudice the minutes of the 
examination. The emperor was easily convinced 
that his own safety was incompatible with the 
life of his cousin: the sentence of death was 
signed, despatched, and executed; and the 
nephew of Constantine, with his hands tied be- 
hind his back, was beheaded in prison, like the 
vilest malefactor.24 Those who arc inclined to 
palliate the cruelties of Constantius assert that 
he soon relented, and endeavoured to recall 
the bloody mandate; but that the second mes- 
senger, intrusted with the reprieve, was de- 
tained by the eunuchs, who dreaded the unfor- 
giving temper of Gallus. and were desirous 
of reuniting to their empire the wealthy prov- 
inces of the East.?° 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone 
survived of all the numerous posterity of Con- 
stantius Chlorus. The misfortune of his royal 
birth involved him in the disgrace of Gallus. 
From his retirement in the happy country of 
Ionia he was conveyed, under a strong guard, 
to the court of Milan, where he Janguished 
above seven months in the continual apprehen- 
sion of suffering the same ignominious death 
which was daily inflicted, almost before his 
eyes, on the friends and adherents of his per- 
secuted family. His looks, his gestures, his si- 
lence, were scrutinised with malignant curiosity, 
and he was perpetually assaulted by enemies 
whom he had never offended, and by arts to 
which he was a stranger.”® But in the school of 
adversity Julian insensibly acquired the virtues 
of firmness and discretion. He defended his hon- 
our, as well as his life, against the ensnaring 
subtleties of the eunuchs, who endeavoured to 
extort some declaration of his sentiments; and 
whilst he cautiously suppressed his grief and 
resentment, he nobly disdained to flatter the 
tyrant by any seeming approbation of his broth- 
er’s murder. Julian most devoutly ascribes his 
miraculous deliverance to the protection of the 
gods, who had exempted his innocence from the 
sentence of destruction pronounced by their 
justice against the impious house of Constan- 
tine.*” As the most effectual instrument of their 
providence, he gratefully acknowledges the 
steady and generous friendship of the empress 
Eusebia,”* a woman of beauty and merit, who, by 
the ascendant which she had gained over the 
mind of her husband, counterbalanced in some 
measure the powerful conspiracy of the ecu- 
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nuchs. By the intercession of his patroness Julian 
was admitted into the Imperial presence: he 
pleaded his cause with a decent freedom; he 
was heard with favour; and, notwithstanding 
the efforts of his enemies, who urged the danger 
of sparing an avenger of the blood of Gallus, the 
milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed in the 
council. But the effects of a second interview 
were dreaded by the eunuchs; and Julian was 
advised to withdraw for a while into the neigh- 
bourhood of Milan, till the emperor thought 
proper to assign the city of Athens for the place 
of his honourable exile. As he had discovered 
from his earliest youth a propensity, or rather 
passion, for the languag-e, the manners, the 
learning, and the religion of the Greeks, he 
obeyed with pleasure an order so agreeable to 
his wishes. Far from the tumult of arms and the 
treachery of courts, he spent six months amidst 
the groves of the Acadeiny, in a free intercourse 
with the philosophers of the age, who studied to 
cultivate the genius, to encourage the vanity, 
and to inflame the devotion of their royal pupil. 
Their labours were not unsuccessful; and Julian 
inviolably preserved for Athens that tender re- 
gard which seldom fails to arise in a liberal 
mind from the recollection of the place where it 
has discovered and exercised its growing powers. 
The gentleness and affability of manners which 
his temper suggested and his situation imposed, 
insensibly engaged the affections of the stran- 
gers, as well as citizens, with whom he conversed. 


Some of his fellow-students might perhaps exam- | 


ine his behaviour with an eye of prejudice and 
aversion; but Julian established an the schools 
of Athens a general prepossession in favour of 
his virtues and talents, which was soon diffused 
over the Roman world.” 

Whilst his hours were passed in studious re- 
tirement, the empress, resolute to achieve the 
generous design which she had undertaken, was 
not unmindful of the care of his fortune. The 
death of the late Cæsar had left Constantius in- 
vested with the sole command, and oppressed 
by the accumulated weight, of a mighty em- 
pire. Before the wounds of civil discord could be 
healed, the provinces of Gaul were overwhelmed 
by a deluge of barbarians. The Sarmatians no 
longer respected the barrier of the Danube. The 
impunity of rapine had increased the boldness 
and numbers of the wild Isaurians; those rob- 
bers descended from their craggy mountains to 
ravage the adjacent country, and had even pre- 
sumed, though without success, to besiege the 
important city of Seleucia, which was defended 
by a garrison of three Roman legions. Above all, 
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the Persian monarch, elated by victory, again 
threatened the peace of Asia; and the presence 
of the emperor was indispensably required both 
in the West and in the East. For the first time 
Constantius sincerely acknowledged that his 
single strength was unequal to such an extent of 
care and dominion.?° Insensible to the voice of 
flattery, which assured him that his all-power- 
ful virtue and celestial fortune would still con- 
tinue to triumph over every obstacle, he lis- 
tened with complacency to the advice of Euse- 
bia, which gratified his indolence, without of- 
fending hissupicious pride. As she perceived that 
the remembrance of Gallus dwelt on the em- 
peror’s mind, she artfully turned his attention 
to the opposite characters of the two brothers, 
which from their infancy had been compared to 
those of Domitian and of Titus.*! She accus- 
tomed her husband to consider Julian as a 
youth of a mild, unambitious disposition, whose 
allegiance and gratitude might be secured by 
the gift of the purple, and who was qualified to 
fill with honour a subordinate station, without 
aspiring to dispute the commands or to shade 
the glories of his sovereign and benefactor. After 
an obstinate though secret struggle, the opposi- 
tion of the favourite eunuchs submitted to the 
ascendancy of the empress; and it was resolved 
that Julian, after celebrating his nuptials with 
Helena, sister of Constantius, should be ap- 
pointed, with the title of Carsar, tọ reign over 
the countries beyond the Alps.” 

Although the order which recalled him to 
court was probably accompanied by some inti- 
mation of his approaching greatness he appeals 
to the peuple of Athens to witness his tears of 
undissembled sorrow, when he was reluctantly 
torn away from his beloved retirement.*? He 
trembled for his life, for his fame, and even for 
his virtue; and his sole confidence was derived 
from the persuasion that Minerva inspired all 
his actions, and that he was protected by an in- 
visible guard of angels, whom for that purpose 
she had borrowed from the Sun and Moon. He 
approached with horror the palace of Milan; 
nor could the ingenuous youth conceal his indig- 
nation when he found himself accosted with 
false and servile respect by the assassins of his 
family. Eusebia, rejoicing in the syccess of her 
benevolent schemes, embraced him with the 
tenderness of a sister, and endeavoured, by the 
most soothing caresses, to dispel his terrors and 
reconcile him to his fortune. But the cerernony 
of shaving his beard, and his awkward de- 
meanor when he first exchanged the cloak of a 
Greek philosopher for the military habit of a 
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Roman prince, amused during a few days the 
levity of the Imperial court.*4 

The emperors of the age of Constantine no 
longer deigned to consult with the senate in the 
choice of a colleague; but they were anxious 
that their nomination should be ratified by the 
consent of the army. On this solemn occasion 
the guards, with the other troops whose stations 
were in the neighborhood of Milan, appeared 
under arms; and Constantius ascended his lofty 
tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, 
who entered the same day into the twenty-fifth 
year of his age.** In a studied speech, conceived 
and delivered with dignity, the emperor rep- 
resented the various dangers which threatened 
the prosperity of the republic, the necessity of 
naming a Cesar for the administration of the 
West, and his own intention, if it was agreeable 
to their wishes, of rewarding with the honours of 
the purple the promising virtues of the nephew 
of Constantine. ‘The approbation of the soldiers 
was testified by a respectful murmur: they gazed 
on the manly countenance of Julian, and ob- 
served with pleasure ‘hat the fire which sparkled 
in his eyes was tempered by a modest blush on 
being thus exposed for the first time to the pub- 
lic view of mankind. As soon as the ceremony of 
his investiture had been performed, Constantius 
addressed him with the tone of authority which 
his superior age and station permitted him to 
assume; and, exhorting the new Cursar to de- 
serve, by heroic deeds, that sacred and immor- 
tal name, the emperor gave his colleague the 
strongest assurances of a friendship which should 
never be impaired by time, nor interrupted by 
their separation into the most distant climates. 
As soon as the speech was ended, the troops, as 
a token of applause, clashed their shields against 
their knees ;3° while the officers who surrounded 
the tribunal expressed, with decent reserve, 
their sense of the incrits of the representative of 
Constantius. 

‘The two princes returned to the palace in the 
same chariot; and, during the slow procession, 
Julian repeated to himself a verse of his fa- 
vourite Homer, which he might equally apply to 
his fortune and to his fears.*” ‘The four-and- 
twenty days which the Cirsar spent at Milan 
after his investiture, and the first months of his 
Gallic reign, were devoted to a splendid but 
severe captivity; nor could the acquisition of 
honeur compensate for the loss of freedom.* 
His steps were watched, his correspondence was 
intercepted; and he was obliged, by prudence, 
to decline the visits of his most intimate friends. 
Of his former domestics four only were per- 
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mitted to attend him—two pages, his physician, 
and his librarian; the last of whom was em- 
ployed in the care of a valuable collection of 
books, the gifts of the empress, who studied the 
inclinations as well as the interest of her friend. 
In the room of these faithful servants an house- 
hold was formed, such, indeed, as became the 
dignity of a Cæsar; but it was filled with a 
crowd of slaves, destitute, and perhaps inca- 
pahle, of any attachment for their new master, to 
whom, for the most part, they were either un- 
known or suspected. His want of experience 
might require the assistance of a wise council; 
but the minute instructions which regulated the 
service of his table, and the distribution of his 
hours, were adapted to a youth still under the 
discipline of his preceptors rather than to the 
situation of a prince intrusted with the conduct 
of an important war. If he aspired to deserve 
the esteem of his subjects, he was checked by the 
fear of displeasing his sovereign; and even the 
fruits of hts marriagebed were blasted by the 
jealous artifices of Eusebia® herself, who, on 
this occasion alone, seems to have been unmind- 
ful of the tenderness of her sex and the generos- 
ity of her character. The memory of his father 
and of his brothers reminded Julian of his own 
danger, and his apprehensions were increased 
by the recent and unworthy fate of Sylvanus. In 
the summer which preceded his own elevation 
that general had been chosen to deliver Gaul 
from the tyranny of the barbarians; but Syl- 
vanus soon discovered that he had left his most 
dangerous enemies in the Imperial court. A 
dexterous informer, countenanced by several of 
the principal ministers, procured from him 
some recommendatory letters; and, erasing the 
whole of the contents, except the signature, 
filled up the vacant parchment with matters of 
high and treasonable import. By the industry 
and courage of his friends the fraud was. how- 
ever, detected, and in a great council of the civil 
and military officers, held in the presence of the 
emperor himself, the innocence of Sylvanus was 
publicly acknowledged. But the discovery came 
too late; the report of the calumny, and the 
hasty seizure of his estate, had already pro- 
voked the indignant chief to the rebellion of 
which he was su unjustly accused. He assumed 
the purple at his headquarters of Cologne, and 
his active powers appeared to menace Italy 
with an invasion and Milan with a siege. In this 
emergency Ursicinus, a general of equal rank, 
regained, by an act of treachery, the favour 
which he had lost by his eminent services in the 
East. Exasperated, as he might speciously al- 
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lege, by injuries of a similar nature, he hastened 
with a few followers to join the standard, and to 
betray the confidence, of his too credulous 
friend. After a reign of only twenty-eight days 
Sylvanus was assassinated: the soldiers who, 
without any criminal intention, had blindly fol- 
lowed the example of their leader, immediately 
returned to their allegiance; and the flatterers 
of Constantius celebrated the wisdom and felic- 
ity of the monarch who had extinguished a 
civil war without the hazard of a battle.*° 
The protection of the Rhztian frontier, and 
the persecution of the Catholic church, de- 
tained Constantius in Italy above eighteen 
months after the departure of Julian. Before the 
emperor returned into the East he indulged his 
pride and curiosity in a visit to the ancient capi- 
tal. He proceeded from Milan to Rome along 
the Emilian and Flaminian ways; and as soon 
as he approached within forty miles of the city, 
the march of a prince who had never vanquished 
a foreign enemy assumed the appearance of a 
triumphal procession. His splendid train was 
composed of all the ministers of luxury; but in a 
time of profound peace he was encompassed by 
the glittering arms of the numerous squadrons 
of his guards and cuirassiers. Their streaming 
banners of silk, embossed with gold, and shaped 
in the form of dragons, waved round the person 
of the emperor. Constantius sat alone in a lofty 
car resplendent with gold and precious gems; 
and, except when he bowed his head to pass 
under the gates of the cities, he affected a stately 
demeanour of inflexible, and, as it might seem, © 
of insensible gravity. The severe discipline of 
the Persian youth had been introduced by the 
eunuchs into the Imperial palace; and such 
were the habits of patience which they had in- 
culcated, that, during a slow and sultry march, 
he was never seen to move his hand towards his 
face, or to turn his eyes either to the right or to 
the left. He was received by the magistrates and 
senate of Rome; and the emperor surveyed, 
with attention, the civil honours of the republic 
and the consular images of the noble families. 
The streets were lined with an innumerable 
multitude. Their repeated acclamations, ex- 
pressed their joy at beholding, after an absence 
of thirty-two years, the sacred person of their 
sovereign; and Constantius himself expressed, 
with some pleasantry, his affected surprise that 
the human race should thus suddenly be col- 
lected on the same spot. The son of Constantine 
was lodged in the ancient palace of Augustus: 
he presided in the senate, harangued the people 
from the tribunal which Cicero had so often as- 
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cended, assisted with unusual courtesy at the 
games of the circus, and accepted the crowns of 
gold, as well as the panegyrics, which had been 
prepared for this ceremony by the deputies of 
the principal cities. His short visit of thirty days 
was employed in viewing the monuments of art 
and power which were scattered over the seven 
hills and the interjacent valleys. He admired 
the awful majesty of the Capitol, the vast extent 
of the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, the 
severe simplicity of the Pantheon, the massy 
greatness of the amphitheatre of Titus, the cle- 
gant architecture of the theatre of Pompey and 
the Temple of Peace, and, above all, the stately 
structure of the Forum and column of Trajan; 
acknowledging that the vuice of fame, so prone 
to invent and to magnify, had made an inade- 
quate report of the metropolis of the world. The 
traveller who has contemplated the ruins of 
ancient Rome may conceive some imperiect 
idea of the sentiments which they must have 
inspired when they reared their heads in the 
splendour of unsullied beauty. 

The satisfaction which Constantius had re- 
ceived from this journcy excited him to the gen- 
erous emulation of bestowing on the Romans 
some memorial of his own gratitude and munif- 
icence. His first idea was to imitate the eques- 
trian and colossal statue which he had seen in 
the Forum of Trajan; but, when he had mua- 
turely weighed the difhculties of the execution,” 
he chose rather to embellish the capital by the 
gift of an Fegyptian obelisk. In a remote but 
polished age, which seems to have preceded the 
invention of alphabetical writing, a great num- 
ber of these obelisks had been erected, in the 
cities of Thebes and Heliopolis, by the ancient 
sovercigns of Egypt, in a just confidence that 
the simplicity of their form, and the hardness of 
their substance, would resist the injuries of time 
and violence.‘** Several of these extraordinary 
columns had been transported to Rome by Au- 
gustus and his successors as the most durable 
monuments of their power and victory;** but 
there remained one obelisk which, from its size 
or sanctity, cscaped for a long time the rapa- 
cious vanity of the conquerors. It was designed 
by Constantine to adorn his new city;‘® and, 
after being removed by his order ftom the ped- 
estal where it stood before the Temple of the 
Sun at Heliopolis, was floated down the Nile to 
Alexandria. The death of Constantine suspended 
the execution of his purpose, and this obelisk 
was destined by his son to the anciént capital of 
the empire. A vessel of uncommon strength and 
capacicusness was provided to convey this enor- 
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mous weight of granite, at least an hundred and 
fifteen feet in length, from the banks of the Nile 
to those of the ‘Tiber. The obelisk of Constantius 
was landed about three miles from the city, and 
elevated, by the efforts of art and labour, in the 
great circus of Rome.‘ 

The departure of Constantius from Rome was 
hastened by the alarming intelligence of the 
distress and danger of the Illyrian provinces. 
The distractions of civil war, and the irrepa- 
rable loss which the Roman legions had sus- 
tained in the battle of Mursa, exposed those 
countries, alinost without defence, to the light 
cavalry of the barbarians; and particularly tu 
the inroads of the Quadi, a fierce and powerful 
nation, who seem to have exchanged the insti- 
tutions of Germany for the arms and military 
arts of their Sarmatian allies.4” The garrisons of 
the fronticr were insufficient to check their 
progress; and the indolent monarch was at 
length compelled to assemble, from the extrem- 
itics of his dominions, the flower of the Palatine 
troops, to take the field in person, and to em- 
ploy a whole campaign, with the preceding au- 
tumn and the ensuing spring, in the serious pros- 
ecution of the war. The emperor passed the 
Danube on a bridge of boats, cut in pieces all 
that encountered his march, penetrated into 
the heart of the country of the Quadi, and se- 
verely retaliated the calamities which they had 
inflicted on the Roman province. ‘The dis- 
mayed barbarians were soon reduced to suc for 
peace: they offered the restitution of his captive 
subjects as an atonement for the past, and the 
nobicst hostages as a pledge of their future con- 
duct. ‘The generous courtesy which was shown 
to the first among their chieftains who implored 
the clemency of Constantius encouraged the 
more timid, or the more obstinate, to imitate 
their example; and the Imperial camp was 
crowded with the princes and ambassadors of 
the inost distant tribes, who occupied the plains 
of the Lesser Poland, and who might have deemed 
themselves secure behind the lofty ridge of the 
Carpathian mountains. While Constantius gave 
laws to the barbarians beyond the Danube, he 
distinguished, with specious compassion, the 
Sarmatian exiles, who had been expelled from 
their native country by the rebellion of their 
slaves, and who formed a very considerable ac- 
cession to the power of the Quadi. The cm- 
perur, embracing a generous but artful system 
of policy, released the „Sarmatians from the 
bands of this humiliating dependence, and re- 
stored them, by a separate treaty, to the dignity 
of a nation united under the government of a 
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king, the friend and ally of the republic. He de- 
clared his resolution of asserting the justice of 
their cause, and of securing the peace of the prov- 
inces by the extirpation, or at least the banish- 
ment, of the Limigantes, whose manners were 
still infected with the vices of their servile origin. 
The execution of this design was attended with 
more difficulty than glory. The territory of the 
Limigantes was protected against the Romans 
by the Danube, against the hostile barbarians 
by the Theiss. The marshy lands which lay be- 
tween those rivers, and were often covered by 
their inundations, formed an intricate wilder- 
ness, pervious only to the inhabitants, who were 
acquainted with its secret paths and inaccessi- 
bie fortresses. On the approach of Constantius 
the Limigantes tried the efficacy of prayers, of 
fraud, and of arms; but he sternly rejected their 
supplications, defeated their rude stratagems, 
and repelled with skill and firmness the efforts 
of their irregular valour. One of their most war- 
like tribes, established in a small island towards 
the conflux of the Theiss and the Danube, con- 
sented to pass the river with the intention of sur- 
prising the emperor during the security of an 
amicable conference. They soon became the 
victims of the perfidy which they meditated. 
Encompassced on every side, trampled down by 
the cavalry, slaughtered by the swords of the 
legions, they disdained to ask for mercy; and, 
with an undaunted countenance, still grasped 
their weapons in the agonies of death. After this 
victory a considerable body of Romans was 
landed on the opposite banks of the Danube; 
the Taifala, a Gothic tribe engaged in the ser- 
vice of the empire, invaded the Limigantes on 
the side of the Theiss; and their former masters, 
the free Sarmatians, animated by hope and re- 
venge, penetrated through the hilly country 
into the heart of their ancient possessions. A gen- 
eral contlagration revealed the huts of the bar- 
barians, which were seated in the depth of the 
wilderness; and the soldier fought with confi- 
dence on marshy ground, which it was danger- 
ous for him to tread. In this extremity the brav- 
est of the Limigantes were resolved to die in 
arms rather than to yield: but the milder senti- 
mem, enforced by the authority of their elders, 
at length prevailed; and the suppliant crowd, 
followed by their wives and children, repaired 
to the Imperial camp to learn their fate from 
the mouth of the conqueror. After celebrating 
his own clemency, which was still inclined to 
pardon their repeated crimes, and to spare the 
remnant of a guilty nation, Constantius as- 
signed for the place of their exile a remote coun- 
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try, where they might enjoy a safe and honour- 
able repose. The Limigantes obeyed with reluc- 
tance; but before they could reach, at least be- 
fore they could occupy, their destined habita- 
tions, they returned to the banks of the Danube, 
exaggerating the hardships of their situation, 
and requesting, with fervent professions of fi- 
delity, that the empcror would grant them an 
undisturbed settlement within the limits of the 
Roman provinces. Instead of consulting his own 
experience of their incurable perfidy, Constan- 
tius listened to his flatterers, who were ready to 
represent the honour and advantage of accept- 
ing a colony of soldiers, at a time when it was 
much easier to obtain the pecuniary contribu- 
tions than the military service of the subjects of 
the empire. The Limigantes were permitted to 
pass the Danube; and the emperor gave audi- 
ence to the multitude in a large plain near the 
modern city of Buda. They surrounded the tri- 
bunal, and seemed to hear with respect an ora- 
tion full of mildness and dignity; when one of 
the barbarians, casting his shoe into the air, ex- 
claimed with a loud voice, Marha! Marha! a 
word of defiance, which was received as the sig- 
nal of the tumult. They rushed with fury to 
seize the person of the emperor; his royal throne 
and golden couch were pillaged by these rude 
hands; but the faithful defence of his guards, 
who died at his feet, allowed him a moment to 
mount a fleet horse, and to escape from the con- 
fusion. The disgrace which had been incurred 
by a treacherous surprise was soon retrieved by, 
the numbers and discipline of the Romans; and 
the combat was only terminated»by the extinc- 
tion of the name and nation of the Limigantes. 
The free Sarmatians were reinstated in the pos- 
session of their ancient seats; and although Con- 
stantius distrusted the levity of their character, 
he entertained some hopcs that a sense of grat- 
itude might influence their future conduct. He 
had remarked the lofty stature and obsequious 
demeanour of Zizais, one of the noblest of their 
chiefs. He conferred on hirn the title of King; 
and Zizais proved that he was not unworthy to 
reign, by a sincere and lasting attachment to 
the interest of his benefactor, who, after this 
splendid success, received the name of Sarmati- 
cus from the acclamations of his victorious army.*8 
While the Roman emperor and the Persian 
monarch, at the distance of three thousand 
miles, defended their extreme limits against the 
barbarians of the Danube and of the Oxus, 
their intermediate frontier experienced the vi- 
cissitudes of a languid war and a precarious 
truce. Two of the eastern ministers of Constan- 
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tius, the Prxtorian prefect Musonian, whose 
abilities were disgraced by the want of truth 
and integrity, and Cassian duke of Mesopo- 
tamia, a hardy and veteran soldier, opened a 
secret negotiation with the satrap Tamsapor.” 
These overtures of peace, translated into the 
servile and flattering language of Asia, were 
transmitted to the camp of the Great King, who 
resolved to signify, by an ambassador, the terms 
which he was inclined to grant to the suppliant 
Romans. Narses, whom he invested with that 
character, was honourably received in his pas- 
sage through Antioch and Constantinople: he 
reached Sirmium after a long journey, and, at 
his first audience, respectfully unfolded the silk- 
en veil which covered the haughty epistle of his 
sovereign. Sapor, King of Kings, and Brother of 
the Sun and Moon (such were the lofty titles af- 
fected by oriental vanity), expressed his satis- 
faction that his brother, Constantius Ceasar, 
had been taught wisdosn by adversity. As the 
lawful successor of Darius Hystaspes, Sapor as- 
serted that the river Strymon, in Macedonia, 
was the true and ancient boundary of his em- 
pire; declaring, however, that, as an evidence of 
his moderation, he would content himself with 
the provinces of Armema and Mesopotamia, 
which had been fraudulently extorted from his 
ancestors. He alleged that, without the restitu- 
tion of these disputed countries, it was impossi- 
ble to establish any treaty on a sglid and per- 
manent basis; and he arrogantly threatened 
that, if his ambassador returned in vain, he was 
prepared to take the field ın the spring, and to 
support the justice of his cause by the strength of 
his invincible arms. Narses, who was endowed 
with the most polite and amiable manners, cn- 
deas oured, as far as was consistent with his duty, 
to soften the harshness of the message.°” Both 
the style and substance were maturely weighed 
in the Imperial council, and he was dismissed 
with the following answer: ‘Constantius had a 
right to disclaim the officiousness of his minis- 
ters, who had acted without any specific orders 
from the throne: he was not, however, averse to 
an equal and honourable treaty; but it was 
highly indecent, as well as absurd, to propose to 
the sole and victorious emperor of the Roman 
world the same conditions of peate which he 
had indignantly rejected at the time when his 
power was contracted within the narrow limits 
of the East: the chance of arms was uncertain; 
and Sapor should recollect that, if the Romans 
had sometimes been vanquished in battle, they 
had almost always been successful in the event 
of the war.” A few days after the departure of 
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Narses, three ambassadors were sent to the 
court of Sapor, who was already returned from 
the Scythian expedition to his ordinary resi- 
dence of Ctesiphon. A count, a notary, and a 
sophist, had been selected for this important 
commission; and Constantius, who was secretly 
anxious for the conclusion of the peace, enter- 
tained some hopes that the dignity of the first of 
these ministers, the dexterity of the second, and 
the rhetoric of the third,™! would persuade the 
Persian monarch to abate the rigour of his de- 
mands. But the progress of their negotiation was 
opposed and defeated by the hostile arts of An- 
toninus,* a Roman subject of Syria, who had 
fled from: oppression, and was admitted into the 
councils of Sapor, and even to the royal table, 
where, according to the custom of the Persians, 
the most important business was frequently dis- 
cussed.** The dexterous fugitive promoted his 
interest by the same conduct which gratified 
his revenge. He incessantly urged the ambition 
of his new master to embrace the favourable op- 
portunity when the bravest of the Palatine 
troops were cmpivy¢a with the emperor in a 
distant war on the Danuhe. He pressed Sapor to 
invade the exhausted and defenceless provinces 
of the East, with the numerous armies of Persia, 
now fortified by the alliance and accession of 
the fiercest barbarians. The ambassadors of 
Rome retired without success, and 4 second em- 
bassy, of a still more honourable rank, was de- 
tained in strict confinement, and threatened 
either with death or exile. 

The military historian, èt who was himself des- 
patched to observe the army of the Persians, as 
they were preparing to construct a bridge of 
boats over the ‘Tigris, beheld from an eminence 
the plain of Assyria, as far as the edge of the 
horizon, covered with men, with horses, and 
with arms, Sapor appeared in the front, conspic- 
uous by the splendour of his purple. On his left 
hand, the place of honour among the Orientals, 
Grumbates, king of the Chionites, displayed the 
stern countenance of an aged and renowned 
warrior. The monarch had reserved a similar 
place on his right hand for the king of the Al- 
banians, who led his independent tribes from 
the shores of the Caspian. The satraps and gen- 
erals were distributed according to their sevcral 
ranks, and the whole army, besides the numer- 
ous train of oriental luxury, consisted of more 
than one hundred thousand effective men, in- 
ured to fatigue, and selected from the bravest 
nations of Asia. The Roman deserter, who in 
some measure guided the councils of Sapor, had 
prudently advised, that, instead of wasting the 
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summer in tedious and difficult sieges, he should 
march directly to the Euphrates, and press for- 
wards without delay to seize the feeble and 
wealthy metropolis of Syria. But the Persians 
were no sooner advanced into the plains of Mes- 
opotamia than they discovered that every pre- 
caution had been used which could retard their 
progress or defeat their design. The inhabitants 
with their cattle were secured in places of 
strength, the green forage throughout the coun- 
try was set on fire, the fords of the river were 
fortified by sharp stakes, military engines were 
planted on the opposite banks, and a seasonable 
swell of the waters of the Euphrates deterred 
the barbarians from attempting the ordinary 
passage of the bridge of Thapsacus. ‘Their skilful 
guide, changing his plan of operations, then 
conducted the army by a longer circuit, but 
through a fertile territory, towards the head of 
the Euphrates, where the infant river is re- 
duced to a shallow and accessible stream. Sapor 
overlooked, with prudent disdain, the strength 
of Nisibis; but as he passed under the walls of 
Amida, he resolved to try whether the majesty 
of his presence would not awe the garrison into 
immediate submission. ‘Lhe sacrilegious insult 
of a random dart, which glanced against the 
royal tiara, convinced him of his error; and the 
indignant monarch listened with impatience to 
the advice of his ministers, who conjured him 
not to sacrifice the success of his ambition to the 
gratification of his resentment. The following 
day Grumbates advanced towards the gates 
with a select body of troops, and required the 
instant surrender of the citv, as the only atone- 
ment which could be accepted for such an act 
of rashness and insolence. His proposals were 
answered by a general discharge, and his only 
son, a beautiful and valiant youth, was pierced 
through the heart by a javelin, shot from one of 
the balista. The funeral of the prince of the 
Chionites was celebrated according to the rites 
of his country; and the grief of his aged father 
was alleviated by the solemn promise of Sapor, 
that the guilty city of Amida should serve as a 
funcral pile to expiate the death, and to perpet- 
uate the memory, of his son. 

The ancient city of Amid or Amida, which 
sometimes assumes the provincial appellation of 
Diarbekir,** is advantageously situate in a fer- 
tile plain, watered by the natural and artificial 
channels of the Tigris, of which the least incon- 
sidcrable stream bends in a semicircular form 
round the eastern part of the city. The emperor 
Constantius had recently conferred on Amida 
the honour of his own name, and the additional 
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fortifications of strong walls and lofty towers, It 
was provided with an arsenal of military en- 
gines, and the ordinary garrison had been rein- 
forced to the amount of seven legions, when the 
place was invested by the arms of Sapor.’5 His 
first and most sanguine hopes depended on the 
success of a general assault. To the several na- 
tions which followed his standard their respec- 
tive posts were assigned ; the south to the Vertz; 
the north to the Albanians; the east to the 
Chionites, inflamed with grief and indignation; 
the west to the Segestans, the bravest of his 
warriors, who covered their front with a formid- 
able line of Indian elephants.** The Persians, 
on every side, supported their efforts, and ani- 
mated their courage; and the monarch himself, 
careless of his rank and safety, displayed, in the 
prosecution of the siege, the ardour of a youth- 
ful soldier. After an obstinate combat the bar- 
barians were repulsed ; they incessantly returned 
to the charge; they were again driven back with 
a dreadful slaughter, and two rebel legions of 
Gauls, who had been banished into the East, 
signalised their undisciplined courage by a noc- 
turnal sally into the heart of the Persian camp. 
In one of the fiercest of these repeated assaults, 
Amida was betrayed by the treachery of a de- 
serter, who indicated to the barbarians a secret 
and neglected staircase, scooped out of the rock 
that hangs over the stream of the Tigris. Seventy 
chosen archers of the royal guard ascended in 
silence to the third story of a lofty tower, which 
commanded the precipice; they elevated on, 
high the Persian banner, the signal of confi- 
dence to the assailants, and of dismay to the 
besieged; and if this devoted band could have 
maintained their post a few minutes longer, the 
reduction of the place might have been pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of their lives. After Sapor 
had tried, without success, the efficacy of force 
and of stratagem, he had recourse to the slower 
but more certain operations of a regular siege, 
in the conduct of which he was instructed by 
the skill of the Roman deserters. The trenches 
were opened at a convenient distance, and the 
troops destined for that service advanced, under 
the portable cover of strong hurdles, to fli up 
the ditch, and undermine the foundations of the 
walls. Wooden towers were at the same time 
constructed, and moved forwards on wheels, till 
the soldiers, who were provided with every 
species of missile weapons, could engage al- 
most on level ground with the troops who de- 
fended the rampart. Every mode of resistance 
which art could suggest, or courage could ex- 
ecute, was employed in the defence of Amida, 
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and the works of Sapor were more than once 
destroyed by the fire of the Romans. But the 
resources of a besieged city may be exhausted. 
The Persians repaired their losses and pushed 
their approaches; a large breach was made by 
the battcring-ram, and the strength of the gar- 
rison, wasted by the sword and by disease, 
yielded to the fury of the assault. The soldiers, 
the citizens, their wives, their children, all who 
had not time to escape through the opposite 
gate, were involved by the conquerors in a pro- 
miscuous massacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was the safety. of the 
Roman provinces. As soon as the first trans- 
ports of victory had subsided, Sapor was at 
leisure to reflect that to chastise a disobedient 
city he had lost the flower of his troops and the 
most favourable season for conquest ® Thirty 
thousand of his veterans had fallen under the 
walls of Amida during the continuance of a 
siege which lasted seventy-three davs; and the 
disappointed monarch returned to his capital 
with affected triumph and secret mortification, 
It is more than probable that the inconstancy 
of his barbarian allies was tempted to relinquish 
a war in which they had encountered such un- 
expected difficulties; and that the aged king of 
the Chionites, satiated with revenge, turned 
away with horror froin a scene of action where 
he had been deprived of the hope of his family 
and nation. The strength as well as spirit of the 
army with which Sapor took the field in the en- 
suing spring was no longer equal to the un- 
bounded views of his ambition. Instead of as- 
piring to the conquest of the East, he was obliged 
to content himself with the reduction of two 
fortified cities of Mesopotamia, Singara and 
Bezabde ;®" the one situate in the midst of a 
sandy desert, the other in a small peninsula, sur- 
rounded almost on every side by the deep and 
rapid stream of the Tigris. Five Roman legions, 
of the diminutive size to which they had been 
reduced in the age of Constantine, were made 
prisoners, and sent into remote captivity on the 
extreme confines of Persia. After dismantling 
the walls of Singara, the conqucror abandoned 
that solitary and sequestered place; but he care- 
fully restored the fortifications of Bezabde, and 
fixed in that important post a garrigon or colony 
of veterans, amply supplied with every means 
of defence, and animated by high sentiments of 
honour and fidelity. Towards the close of the 
Campaign the arms of Sapor ingurred some 
disgrace by an unsuccessful enterprise against 
Virtha. or Tecrit, a strong, or, as it was univer- 
sally esteemed till the age of Tamerlane, an im- 
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pregnable fortress of the independent Arabs. 

The defence of the East against the arms of 
Sapor required, and would have exercised, the 
abilities of the most consummate general; and 
it seemed fortunate for the state that it was the 
actual province of the brave Ursicinus, who 
alone deserved the confidence of the soldiers 
and people. In the hour of danger Ursicinus® 
was removed from his station by the intrigues of 
the eunuchs; and the military command of the 
East was bestowed, by the same influence, on 
Sabinian, a wealthy and subtle veteran, who 
had attained the infirmitics, without acquiring 
the experience, of age. By a second order, which 
issued from the same jealous and inconstant 
counsels, Ursicinus was again despatched to the 
frontier of Mesopotamia, and condemned to 
sustain the labours of a war, the honours of 
which had been transferred to his unworthy 
rival. Sabinian fixed his indolent station under 
the walls of Edessa; and while he amused him- 
self with the idle parade of military exercise, and 
moved to the sound of flutes in the Pyrrhic 
dance, the public defence was abandoned to the 
boldness and diligence of the former general of 
the East. But whenever Ursicinus recommended 
any vigorous plan of operations; when he pro- 
posed, at the head ofa light and active army, to 
wheel round the foot of the mountains, to inter- 
cept the convoys of the enemy, to harass the 
wide extent of the Persian lines, and to relieve 
the distress of Amida; the timid and envious 
commander alleged that he was restrained by 
his positive orders from endangcring the safety 
of the troops. Amida was at length taken; its 
bravest defenders, who had escaped the sword 
of the barbarians, died in the Roman camp by 
the hand of the executioner; and Ursicinus him- 
self, after supporting the disgrace of a partial 
inquiry, was punished for the misconduct of Sa- 
binian by the loss of his military rank. But Con- 
stantius soon experienced the truth of the pre- 
diction which honest indignation had extorted 
from his injured lieutenant, that, as long as such 
maxims of government were suffered to prevail, 
the cinperor himself would find it no easy task 
to-defend his eastern dominions from the inva- 
sion of a foreign enemy. When he had subdued 
or pacified the barbarians of the Danube, Con- 
Stantius proceeded by slow marches into the 
East; and after he had wept over the smoking 
ruins of Amida, he formed, with a powerful 
army, the siege of Bezabde. The walls were 
shaken by the reiterated efforts of the most enor- 
mous of the battering-rams; the town was re- 
duced to the last extremity; but it was still de- 
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fended by the patient and intrepid valour of the 
garrison, till the approach of the rainy season 
obliged the emperor to raise the siege, and in- 
gloriously to retreat into his winter-quarters at 
Antioch. The pride of Constantius, and the 
ingenuity of his courtiers, were at a loss to dis- 
cover any materials for panegyric in the events 
of the Persian war; while the glory of his cousin 
Julian, to whose military command he had in- 
trusted the provinces of Gaul, was proclaimed 
to the world in the simple and concise narrative 
of his exploits. 

In the blind fury of civil discord, Constantius 
had abandoned to the barbarians of Germany 
the countries of Gaul, which still acknowledged 
the authority of his rival. A numerous swarm of 
Franks and Alemanni were invited to cross the 
Rhine by presents and promises, by the hopes 
of spoil, and by a perpetual grant of all the ter- 
ritories which they should be able to subdue. 4 
But the emperor, who for a temporary service 
had thus imprudently provoked the rapacious 
spirit of the barbarians, soon discovered and 
lamented the difficulty of dismissing these for- 
midable allies, after they had tasted the rich- 
ness of the Roman soil. Regardless of the nice 
distinction of loyalty and rebellion, these un- 
disciplined robbers treated as their natural en- 
emies all the subjects of the empire who pos- 
sessed any property which they were desirous of 
acquiring. Forty-five flourishing cities, Ton- 
gres, Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spires, Stras- 
burg, etc., besides a far greater number of 
towns and villages, were pillaged, and for the 
most part reduced to ashes. The barbarians of 
Germany, still faithful to the maxims of their 
ancestors, abhorred the confinement of walls, to 
which they applied the odious names of prisons 
and sepulchres; and, fixing their independent 
habitations on the banks of rivers, the Rhine, 
the Moselle, and the Meuse, they secured them- 
selves against the danger of a surprise, by a rude 
and hasty fortification of large trees, which were 
felled and thrown across the roads. The Ale- 
manni were established in the modern countries 
of Alsace and Lorraine; the Franks occupied 
the island of the Batavians, together with an ex- 
tensive district of Brabant, which was then 
known by the appellation of Toxandria,®* and 
may deserve to be considered as the original 
seat of their Gallic monarchy. From the sources 
to the mouth of the Rhine, the conquests of the 
Germans extended above forty miles to the west 
of that river, over a country peopled by colonies 
of their own name and nation; and the scene of 
their devastations was three times more exten- 
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sive than that of their conquests. At a still 
greater distance the open towns of Gaul were 
deserted, and the inhabitants of the fortified 
cities, who trusted to their strength and vigi- 
lance, were obliged to content themselves with 
such supplies of corn as they could raise on the 
vacant land within the enclosure of their walls. 
The diminished legions, destitute of pay and 
provisions, of arms and discipline, trembled 
at the approach, and even at the name, of the 
barbarians. 

Under these melancholy circumstances, an 
inexperienced youth was appointed to save and 
to govern the provinces of Gaul, or rather. as he 
expresses it himself, to exhibit the vain image of 
Imperial greatness. The retired scholastic edu- 
cation of Julian, in which he had been more 
conversant with books than with arms, with the 
dead than with the living, left him in profound 
ignorance of the practical arts of war and gov- 
ernment; and when he awkwardly repeated 
some military exercise which it was necessary 
for him to learn, he exclaimed with a sigh, “O 
Plato, Plato, what a task for a philosopher!” 
Yet even this speculative philosophy, which 
men of business are too apt to despise, had filled 
the mind of Julian with the noblest precepts 
and the most shining examples; had animated 
him with the love of virtue, the desire of fame, 
and the contempt of death. The habits of tem- 
perance recommended in the schools are still 
more essential in the severe discipline of a camp. 
The simple wants of nature regulated the mneas-’ 
ure of his food and sleep. Rejecting with disdain 
the delicacies provided for his table, he satisfied 
his appetite with the coarse and common fare 
which was allotted to the meanest soldiers. Dur- 
ing the rigour of a Gallic winter he never suf- 
fered a fire in his bedchamber; and after a short 
and interrupted slumber, he frequently rose in 
the middle of the night from a carpet spread on 
the floor, to despatch any urgent business, to 
visit his rounds, or to steal a few moments for 
the prosecution of his favourite studies." The 
precepts of eloquence, which he had hitherto 
practised on fancied topics of declamation, 
were more usefully applicd to excite or to as- 
suage the passions of an armed multitude: and 
although Julian, from his early habits of con- 
versation and literature, was more familiarly 
acquainted with the beauties of the Greek lan- 
guage, he had attained a competent knowledge 
of the Latin tongue. Since Julian was not orig- 
inally designed for the character of a legislator 
or a judge, it is probable that the civil jurispru- 
dence of the Romans had not engaged any con- 
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siderable share of his attention: but he derived 
from his philosophic studies an inflexible regard 
for justice, tempered by a disposition to clem- 
ency, the knowledge of the general principles of 
equity and evidence, and the faculty of patiently 
investigating the most intricate and tedious 
questions which could be proposed for his dis- 
cussion, The measures of policy, and the opera- 
tions of war, must submit to the various acci- 
dents of circumstance and character, and the 
unpractised student will often be perplexed in 
the application of the most perfect theory. But 
in the acquisition of this important science Ju- 
lian was assisted by the active vigour of his own 
genius, as well as by the wisdom and experience 
of Sallust, an officer of rank, who soon con- 
ceived a sincerc attachment for a prince so 
worthy of his friendship; and whose incorrupti- 
ble integrity was adurned by the talent of insin- 
uating the harshest truths without wounding 
the delicacy of a royal ear. 

Immediately after Julian had received the 
purple at Milan he was sent into Gaul with a 
feeble retinue of three hundred and sixty sol- 
diers. At Vienna, where he passed a painful and 
anxious winter, in the hands of those ministers 
to whom Constantius had intrusted the direc- 
tion of his conduct, the Cæsar was informed of 
the siege and deliverance of Autun. That large 
and ancient citv, protected only by a ruined 
wall and pusillanimous garrison, Was saved by 
the gencrous resolution of a few veterans, who 
resumed their arms for the defence of their 
country. In his march from Autun, through the 
heart of the Gallic provinces, Juhan embraced 
with ardour the earliest opportunity of signal- 
ising his courage. At the head of a small body of 
archers and heavy cavalry, he preferred the 
shorter but the more dangerous of two roads; 
and sometimes cluding and sometimes resisting 
the attacks of the barbarians, who were masters 
of the field, he arrived with honour and safety 
at the camp near Rheims, where the Roman 
troops had been ordered to assemble. The as- 
pect of their young prince revived the droop- 
ing spirit of the soldiers, and they marched from 
Rheims in search of the enemy with a confi- 
dence which had almost proved fatal to them. 
The Alemanni, familiarised to the knowledge of 
the country, secretly collected their scattered 
forces, and, seizing the opportunity of a dark 
and rainy day, poured with unexpected fury on 
the rear-guard of the Romans. Before the inevi- 
table disorder could be remedied, two legions 
were Cestroyed; and Julian was taught by ex- 
perience that caution and vigilance are the most 
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important lessons of the art of war. In a second 
and more successful action he recovered and 
established his military fame; but as the agility 
of the barbarians saved them from the pursuit, 
his victory was neither bloody nor decisive. He 
advanced, however, to the banks of the Rhine, 
surveyed the ruins of Cologne, convinced him- 
self of the difficulties of the war, and retreated 
on the approach of winter, discontented with 
the court, with his army, and with his own suc- 
cess.” The power of the cnemy was yet un- 
broken; and the Cæsar had no sooner separated 
his troops, and fixed his own quarters at Sens, 
in the centre of Gaul, than he was surrounded 
and besieged by a numerous host of Germans. 
Reduced in this extremity to the resources of 
his own mind, he displayed a prudent intrepid- 
ity which compensated for all the deficiencies of 
the place and garrison; and the barbarians, at 
the end of thirty days, were obliged to retire 
with disappointed rage. 

The conscious pride of Julian, who was in- 
debted only to his sword for this signal deliver- 
ance, was embittured vy the reflection that he 
was abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps de- 
voted to destruction, by those who were bound 
to assist him by every ue of honour and fidelity. 
Marcellus, master-general of the cavalry in 
Gaul, interpreting too strictly the jealous orders 
of the court, beheld with supine indifference the 
distress of Julian, and had restrained the troops 
under his command from marching to the relief 
of Sens. If the Cæsar had dissembled in silence 
so dangerous an insult, his person and authority 
would have been expused to the contempt of the 
world; and if an action so criminal had been 
suficred to pass with impunity, the emperor 
would have confirmed the suspicions which re- 
ceived a very specious colour from this conduct 
towards the princes of the I lavian family. Mar- 
cellus was recalled, and gently dismissed from 
his office.” In his room Severus was appointed 
general of the cavalry; an experienced soldier, 
of approved courage and fidelity, who could 
advise wath respect, and execute with zeal; and 
who submitted, without reluctance, to the su- 
preme command which Julian, by the interest 
of his patroness Eusebia, at length obtained over 
the armies of Gaul.” A very judicious plan of 
Operations was adupted for the approaching 
campaign. Julian himself, at the head ot the re- 
mains of the veteran bands, and of some new 
levies which he had been permitted to form, 
boldly penetrated into the centre of the German 
cantonments, and carefully reestablished the 
fortifications of Saverne, in an advantageous 
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post which would either check the incursions or 
intercept the retreat of the enemy. At the same 
time Barbatio, general of the infantry, advanced 
from Milan with an army of thirty thousand 
men, and, passing the mountains, prepared to 
throw a bridge over the Rhine, in the neighbour- 
hood of Basil. It was reasonable to expect that 
the Alemanni, pressed on either side by the 
Roman aris, would soon be forced to evacuate 
the provinces of Gaul, and to hasten to the de- 
fence of their native country. But the hopes of 
the campaign were defeated by the incapacity, 
or the envy, or the secret instructions of Bar- 
batio, who acted as if he had been the enemy of 
the Cesar, and the secret ally of the barbarians, 
The negligence with which he permitted a troop 
of pillagers freely to pass, and to return, almost 
before the gates of his camp, may be imputed to 
his want of abilities; but the treasonable act of 
burning a number of boats, and a superfluous 
stock of provisions, which would have been of 
the most essential service to the army of Gaul, 
was an evidence of his hostile and criminal in- 
tentions. The Germans despised an enemy who 
appeared destitute cither of power or of inclina- 
tion to offend them; and the ignominious 
retreat of Barbatio deprived Julian of the ex- 
pected support, and left him to extricate him- 
self from a hazardous situation, where he could 
neither remain with safety, nor retire with 
honour.*? 

As soon as they were delivered from the fears 
of invasion, the Alemanni prepared to chastise 
the Roman youth who presuined to dispute the 
possession of that cuuntry which they claimed as 
their own by the right of conquest and of trea- 
ties. They employed three days, and as many 
nights, in transporting over the Rhine their mili- 
tary powers. The fierce Chnodomar, shaking 
the ponderous javelin which hc had victoriously 
wielded against the brother of Magnentius, led 
the van of the barbarians, and moderated by 
his experience the martial ardour which his ex- 
ample inspired.’* He was followed by six other 
kings, by ten princes of regal extraction, by a 
long train of high-spirited nobles, and by thirty- 
five thousand of the bravest warriors of the 
tril. s of Germany. The cuntidence derived from 
the view of their own strength was increased by 
the intelligence which they received from a de- 
serter, that the Cæsar, with a feeble army of 
thirteen thousand men, occupied a post about 
one-and-twenty miles from their camp of Stras- 
burg. With this inadequate force Julian re- 
solved to seek and to encounter the barbarian 
host; and the chance of a general action was 
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preferred to the tedious and uncertain opera- 
tion of separately engaging the dispersed parties 
of the Alemanni. The Romans marched in close 
order, and in two columns; the cavalry on the 
right, the infantry on the left; and the day was 
so far spent when they appeared in sight of the 
enemy, that Julian was desirous of deferring the 
battle till the next morning, and of allowing his 
troops to recruit their exhausted strength by the 
necessary refreshments of sleep and food. Yield- 
ing, however, with some reluctance, to the 
clamours of the soldicrs, and even to the opin- 
ion of his council, he exhorted them to justify 
by their valour the eager impatience which, in 
case of a defeat, would be universally branded 
with the epithets of rashness and presumption. 
The trumpets sounded, the military shout was 
heard through the field, and the two armies 
rushed with equal fury to the charge. The Cz- 
sar, who conducted in person his right wing, de- 
pended on the dexterity of his archers and the 
weight of his cuirassiers. But his ranks were in- 
stantly broken by an irregular mixture of light- 
horse and of light-infantry, and he had the 
mortification of beholding the flight of six hun- 
dred of his most renowned cuirassicrs.7® The 
fugitives were stopped and rallied by the pres- 
ence and authority of Julian, who, careless of 
his own safety, threw himself before them, and, 
urging every motive of shame and honour, led 
them back against the victorious enemy. The 
conflict between the two lines of infantry was 
obstinate and bloody. The Germans possessed, 
the superiority of strength and stature, the 
Romans that of discipline and temper; and as 
the barbarians who served under the standard 
of the empire united the respective advantages 
of both parties, their strenuous efforts, guided 
by a skilful leader, at length determined the 
event of the day. The Romans lost four tribunes, 
and two hundred and forty-three soldiers, in 
this memorable battle of Strasburg, so glorious 
to the Cesar,’® and so salutary to the afflicted 
provinces of Gaul. Six thousand of the Alemanni 
were slain in the field, without including those 
who were drowned in the Rhine, or transfixed 
with darts whilst they attempted to swim across 
the river.” Chnodomar himself was surrounded 
and taken prisoner, with three of his brave com- 
panions, who had devoted themselves to follow 
in life or death the fate of their chieftain. Julian 
received him with military pomp in the council 
of his officers; and expressing a gencrous pity 
for the fallen state, dissembled his inward con- 
tempt for the abject humiliation of his captive. 
Instead of exhibiting the vanquished king of the 
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Alemanni as a grateful spectacle to the cities of 
Gaul, he respectfully laid at the feet of the em- 
peror this splendid trophy of his victory. Chno- 
domar experienced an honourable treatment: 
but the impatient barbarian could not long sur- 
vive his defeat, his confinement, and his exile.7* 

After Julian had repulsed the Alemanni from 
the provinces of the Upper Rhine, he turned 
his arms against the Franks, who were seated 
nearer to the ocean, on the confines of Gaul and 
Germany; und who, from their numbers, and 
still more from their intrepid valour, had ever 
been esteemed the most formidable of the bar- 
barians.”® Although they werc strongly actuated 
by the allurements of rapine, they professed a 
disinterested love of war, which they considered 
as the supreme honour and felicity of human 
nature; and their minds and bodies were so 
completely hardened by perpetual action, that, 
according to the lively expression of an orator, 
the snows of winter were as pleasant to them as 
the flowers of spring. In the month of December 
which followed the battle of Strasburg, Julian 
attacked a body of six hundred Franks who had 
thrown themselves into two castles on the 
Meusc.*° In the midst of that severe season they 
sustained, with inflexible constancy, a sicge of 
fifty-four days, till at length, exhausted by hun- 
ger, and satisfied that the vigilance of the enemy 
in breaking the ice of the river left them no hopes 
of escape, the Franks consented» for the first 
time, to dispense with the ancient law which 
commanded them to conquer or to die. The 
Ceasar immediately sent his captives to the court 
of Constantius, who, accepting them as a val- 
uable present,” rejoiced in the opportunity of 
adding so many heroes to the choicest troops of 
his domestic guards, ‘The obstinate resistance of 
this handful of Franks apprised Julian of the dif- 
ficulties of the expedition which he meditated 
for the ensuing spring against the whole body of 
the nation. His rapid diligence surprised and 
astonished the active barbarians. Ordering his 
soldiers to provide themselves with biscuit for 
twenty days, he suddenly pitched bis camp near 
Tongres, while the enemy still supposed him in 
his winter-quarters of Paris, expe¢ting the slow 
arrival of his convoys from Aquitain. Without 
allowing the Franks to unite or to deliberate, 
he skilfully spread his legions from Cologne to 
the ocean; and by the terror, as well as by the 
success of his arms, soon reduced the suppliant 
tribes to implore the clemency and to obey the 
commands of their conqueror. The Chama- 
vianssubmissively retired to their former habita- 
tions beyond the Rhine; but the Salians were 
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permitted to possess their new establishment of 
Toxandria, as the subjects and auxiliaries of the 
Roman empire.” The treaty was ratified by 
solemn oaths; and perpetual inspectors were 
appointed to reside among the Franks, with the 
authority of enforcing the strict observance of 
the conditions. An incident is related, interest- 
ing enough in itself, and by no means repugnant 
to the character of Julian, who ingeniously con- 
trived both the plot and the catastrophe of the 
tragedy. When the Chamavians sued for peace, 
he required the son of their king, as the only 
hostage on whom he could rely. A mournful 
silence, interrupted by tears and groans, de- 
clared the sad perplexity of the barbarians; and 
their aged chief lamented, in pathetic language, 
that his private loss was now embittered by a 
sense of the public calamity. While the Chama- 
vians lay prostrate at the foot of his throne, the 
royal captive, whom they believed to have been 
slain, unexpectedly appeared before their eyes; 
and as soon as the tumult of joy was hushed into 
attention, the Cæsar addressed the assembly in 
the following terms:—‘‘Behold the son, the 
prince, whom you wept. You had lost him by 
your fault. God and the Romans have restored 
hin to you. I shall still preserve and educate 
the youth, rather as a monument of my own 
virtue (han as a pledge of your sincerity. Should 
you presume to violate the faith which you have 
sworn, the arms of the republic will avenge the 
perfidy, not on the innocent, but on the guilty.” 
Lhe barbarians withdrew trom his presence, 
impressed with the warmest sentiments ol grati- 
tude and admiration.” 

It was not enough for Julian tu have delivered 
the provinces of Gaul from the barbarians of 
Gerinany. He aspired to emulate the glory of 
the first and inmost illustrious of the emperors; 
alter whose example he composed his own com- 
inentaries of the Gallic war.*t Cæsar has re- 
lated, with conscious pride, the manner in 
which he twice passed the Rhine. Julian could 
boast that, before he assumed the title of Au- 
gustus, he had carried the Roman eagles be- 
yond that great river in three successful expedi- 
tions."® The consternation of the Germans after 
the battle of Strasburg encouraged him to the 
first attempt; and the reluctance of the troops 
soon yielded to the persuasive eloquence of a 
leader who shared the fatigues and dangers 
which he imposed on the meanest of the sol- 
dicrs. The villages on cither side of the Main, 
which were plentifully stored with corn and 
cattle, felt the ravages of an invading army. The 
principal houses, constructed with some imita- 
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tion of Roman elegance, were consumed by the 
flames; and the Cæsar boldly advanced about 
ten miles, till his progress was stopped by a dark 
and impenetrable forest, undermined by sub- 
terraneous passages, which threatened with se- 
cret snares and ambush every step of the assail- 
ant. The ground was already covered withsnow; 
and Julian, after repairing an ancient castle 
which had been erccted by Trajan, granted a 
truce of ten months to the submissive barbar- 
ians. At the expiration of the truce Julian under- 
took a second expedition beyond the Rhine, to 
humble the pride of Surmar and Hortaire, two 
of the kings of the Alemanni, who had been pres- 
ent at the battle of Strasburg. They promised 
to restore all the Roman captives who yet re- 
mained alive; and as the Casar had procured 
an exact account from the cities and villages of 
Gaul of the inhabitants whom they had lost, he 
detected every afiempt to deceive him with a 
degree of readiness and accuracy which almost 
established the belief of his supernatural knowl- 
edge. His third expedition was still more splen- 
did and important than the two former. The 
Germans had collected their military powers, 
and moved along the opposite banks of the 
river, with a design of destroying the bridge, 
and of preventing the passage of the Romans. 
But this judicious plan of defence was discon- 
certed by a skilful diversion. Three hundred 
light-armed and active soldiers were detached 
in forty small boats, to fall down the stream in 
silence, and to land at some distance from the 
posts of the enemy. They executed their orders 
with su much boldness and celerity, that they 
had almost surprised the barbarian chiefs, who 
returned in the fearless confidence of intoxica- 
tion from one of their nocturnal festivals. With- 
out repeating the uniform and disgusting tale of 
slaughter and devastation, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve that Julian dictated his own conditions of 
peace to six of the haughtiest kings of the Ale-- 
manni, three of whom were permitted to view 
the severe discipline and martial pomp of a 
Roman camp. Followed by twenty thousand 
captives, whom he had rescued from the chains 
of the barbarians, the Cæsar repassed the Rhine, 
after terminating a war the success of which has 
been compared to the ancient glories of the 
Punic and Cimbric victories. 

As soon as the valour and conduct of Julian 
had secured an interval of peace, he applied 
himself to a work more congenial to his humane 
and philosophic temper. The cities of Gaul, 
which had suffered from the inroads of the bar- 
barians, he diligently repaired; and seven im- 
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portant posts, between Mentz and the mouth of 
the Rhine, are particularly mentioned as hav- 
ing been rebuilt and fortified by the order of 
Julian.*® The vanquished Germans had sub- 
mitted to the just but humiliating condition of 
preparing and conveying the necessary ma- 
terials. The active zeal of Julian urged the pros- 
ecution of the work; and such was the spirit 
which he had diffused among the troops, that 
the auxiliaries themselves, waiving their exemp- 
tion from any duties of fatigue, contended in the 
most servile labours with the diligence of the 
Roman soldiers. It was incumbent on the Cæsar 
to provide for the subsistence as well as for the 
safety of the inhabitants and of the garrisons. 
The desertion of the former, and the mutiny of 
the latter, must have been the fatal and inevi- 
table consequences of famine. The tillage of the 
provinces of Gaul had been interrupted by the 
calamities of war; but the scanty harvests of the 
continent were supplied, by his paternal care, 
from the plenty of the adjacent island. Six hun- 
dred large barques, framed in the forest of the 
Ardennes, made several voyages to the coast of 
Britain; and returning from thence, laden with 
corn, sailed up the Rhine, and distributed their 
cargoes to the several towns and fortresses along 
the banks of the river.*? The arins of Julian had 
restored a free and secure navigation, which 
Constantius had offered to purchase at the ex- 
pense of his dignity, and of a tributary present 
of two thousand pounds of silver. ‘The emperor 
parsimoniously refused to his soldiers the sums: 
which he granted with a lavish and trembling 
hand to the barbarians. The dexterity, as well 
as the firmness of Julian, was put to a severe 
trial, when he took the field with a discontented 
army, which had already served two campaigns 
without receiving any regular pay or any extra- 
ordinary donative.** 

A tender regard for the peace and happiness 
of his subjects was the ruling principle which di- 
rected, or seemed to direct, the administration 
of Julian. He devoted the leisure of his winter- 
quarters to the offices of civil government; and 
affected to assume with more pleasure the char- 
acter of a magistrate than that of a general. Be- 
fore he took the field he devolved on the provin- 
cial governors most of the public and private 
causes which had been referred to his tribunal; 
but, on his return, he carefully revised their pro- 
ceedings, mitigated the rigour of the law, and 
pronounced a second judgment on the judges 
themselves. Superior to the last temptation of 
virtuous minds, an indiscreet and intemperate 
zeal for justice, he restrained, with calmness 
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and dignity, the warmth of an advocate who 
prosecuted, for extortion, the president of the 
Narbonnesc province. “Who will ever be found 
guilty,” exclaimed the vehement Delphidius, 
“if it be enough to deny?” “And who,” replied 
Julian, ‘will ever be innocent, if it is sufficient to 
affirm?” In the general administration of peace 
and war, the interest of the sovereign is com- 
monly the same as that of his people; but Con- 
stantius would have thought himself deeply in- 
jured, if the virtues of Julian had defrauded him 
of any part of the tribute which he extorted 
from an oppressed and exhausted country. ‘The 
prince who was invested with the ensigns of 
royalty might sometimes presume to correct the 
rapacious insolence of the inferior agents, to ex- 
puse their corrupt arts, and to introduce an 
equal and easier mode of collection. But the 
management of the finances was more safely in- 
trusted to Florentius, Practorian prefect of Gaul, 
an effeminate tyrant, incapable of pity or re- 
morse: and the haughty minister complained of 
the most decent and gentle opposition, while 
Julian himself was rather inclined to censure 
the weakness of his own behaviour. The Cevsar 
had rejected with abhorrence a mandate for the 
levy of an extraordinary tax; a new superindic- 
tion, which the prafect had offered for his sig- 
nature; and the faithful picture of the public 
misery, by which he had been obliged to justify 
his retusal, oflended the court of Constantius. 
We may enjoy the pleasure of reading the senti- 
ments of Julian, as he expresses them with 
warmth and freedom in a letter to one of his 
most intimate friends. After stating his own con- 
duct, he proceeds in the ‘following terms:— 
“Was it possible for the disciple of Plato and 
Aristotle to act otherwise than I have done? 
Could I abandon the unhappy subjects intrust- 
ed to my care? Was I not called upon to detend 
thein from the repeated injuries of these unfeel- 
ing robbers? A tribune who deserts his post is 
punished with death, and deprived of the hon- 
ours of burial. With what justice could I pro- 
nounce Ars sentence, if, in the hour of danger, I 
myself neglected a duty far more sacred and far 
more important? God has placed me in this 
elevated post; his providence will guard and 
support me. Should I be condemned to suffer, I 
shall derive comfort from the testimony of a 
pure and upright conscience. Would to Heaven 
that I still possessed a counscller like Sallust! If 
they think proper to send me a successor, I shall 
submi: without reluctance; and had much rath- 
er improve the short opportunity of doing 
good, than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of 
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evil.”®® The precarious and dependent situation 
of Julian displayed his virtues and concealed 
his defects. The young hero who supported, in 
Gaul, the throne of Constantius, was not per- 
mitted to reform the vices of the government; 
but he had courage to alleviate or to pity the 
distress of the people. Unless he had been able 
to revive the martial spirit of the Romans, or to 
introduce the arts of industry and refmement 
among their savage enemies, he could not en- 
tertain any rational hopes of securing the public 
tranquillity, either by the peace or conquest of 
Germany. Yet the victories of Julian suspended 
for a short time the inroads of the barbarians, 
and delayed the ruin of the Western Empire. 

His salutary influence restored the cities of 
Gaul, which had been so long exposed to the 
evils of civil discord, barbarian war, and domes- 
tic tvrannv; and the spirit of industry was re- 
vived with the hopes of enjoyment. Agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce again flourished 
under the protection of the laws; and the curie, 
or civil corporations were again filled with use- 
ful and respectable members: the youth were 
no longer apprehensive of marriage; and mar- 
ried persons were no longer apprehensive of 
posterity: the public and private festivals were 
celebrated with customary pomp; and the fre- 
quent and secure intercourse of the provinces 
displaved the image of national prosperity.” 
A mind like that of Julian must have felt the 
general happiness of which he was the author; 
but he viewed with peculiar satisfaction and 
complacency the city of Paris, the seat of his 
winter residence, and the object even of his par- 
tial affection.” That splendid capital, which now 
embraces an ample territory on either side of 
the Seine, was originally confined to the small 
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island in the midst of the river, from whence the 
inhabitants derived a supply of pure and salu- 
brious water. The river bathed the foot of the 
walls; and the town was accessible only by two 
wooden bridges. A forest overspread the north- 
ern side of the Seine, but on the south, the 
ground which now bears the name of the Uni- 
versity was insensibly covered with houses, and 
adorned with a palace and amphitheatre, 
baths, an aqueduct, and a field of Mars for the 
exercise of the Roman troops. The severity of 
the climate was tempered by the neighbour- 
hood of the ocean; and with some precautions, 
which experience had taught, the vine and fig- 
tree were successfully cultivated. But in remark- 
able winters the Seine was deeply frozen; and 
the huge picces of ice that floated down the 
stream might be compared. by an Asiatic, to 
the blocks of white marble which were extracted 
from the quarriesof Phrygia. The licentiousness 
and corruption of Antioch recalled to the mem- 
ory of Julian the severe and simple manners of 
his beloved Lutetia,” where the amusements of 
the theatre were unknown or despised. He in- 
dignantly contrasted the efleminate Syrians 
with the brave and honest simplicity of the 
Gauls, and almost forgave the intemperance 
which was the only stain of the Celtic charac- 
ter.“4 If Julian could now revisit the capital of 
France, he might converse with men of science 
and genus, capable of understanding and of in- 
structing a disciple of the Greeks; he might ex- 
cuse the lively and graceful follies of a nation 
whose martial spirit has never been enervated 
by the indulgence of luxury; and he must ap- 
plaud the perfection of that inestimable art 
which softens and refines and embellishes the 
intercourse of social life. 


CHAPTER XX 


The Motives, Progress, and Effects of the Conversion of Constantine. Legal 
Establishment and Constitution of the Christian or Catholic Church. 


may be considered as one of the most im- 

portant and domestic revolutions which 
excite the most lively curiosity, and afford the 
most valuable instruction. The victories and 
the civil policy of Constantine no longer influ- 
ence the state of Europe; but a considerable 
portion of the globe still retains the impression 
which it received from the conversion of that 
monarch; and the ecclesiastical institutions of 
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his reign are still connected, by an indissoluble 
chain, with the opinions, the passions, and the 
interests of the present generation. 

In the consideration of a subject which may 
be examined with impartiality, but cannot be 
viewed with indifference, a difficulty immedi- 
ately arises of a very unexpected nature—that 
of ascertaining the real and precise date of the 
conversion of Constantine. The eloquent Lac- 
tantius, in the midst of his court. seems impa- 
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tient! to proclaim to the world the glorious ex- 
ample of the sovereign of Gaul; who, in the first 
moments of his reign, acknowledged and adored 
the majesty of the true and only God.? The 
learned Eusebius has ascribed the faith of Con- 
stantine to the miraculous sign which was dis- 
played in the heavens whilst he meditated and 
prepared the Italian expedition.’ The historian 
Zosimus maliciously asserts that the emperor 
had imbrued his hands in the blood of his eldest 
son before he publicly renounced the gods of 
Rome and of his ancestors.‘ The perplexity pro- 
duced by these discordant authorities is derived 
from the behaviour of Constantine himself. Ac- 
cording to the strictness of ecclesiastical lan- 
guage, the first of the Christian emperors was un- 
worthy of that name till the moment of his 
death; since it was only during his last illness 
that he received, as a catechumen, the imposi- 
tion of hands,® and was afterwards admitted, 
by the initiatory rites of baptism, into the num- 
ber of the faithful. The Christianity of Con- 
stantine must be allowed in a much more vague 
and qualified sense; and the nicest accuracy is 
required in tracing the slow and almost imper- 
ceptible gradations by which the monarch dce- 
clared himself the protector, and at length the 
prosclyte, of the church. It was an arduous task 
to eradicate the habits and prejudices of his 
education, to acknowledge the divine power of 
Christ and to understand that the truth of As 
revelation was incompatible with the worship 
of the gods. The obstacles which he had prob-. 
ably experienced in his own mind instructed 
him to proceed with caution in the momentous 
change of a national religion; and he insensibly 
discovered his new opinions, as far as he could 
enforce them with safety and with effect. Dur- 
ing the whole course of his reign, the stream of 
Christianity flowed with a gentle, though ac- 
celerated, motion: but its general direction was 
sometimes checked, and sometimes diverted, by 
the accidental circumstances of the times, and 
by the prudence, or possibly by the caprice, of 
the monarch. His ministers were permitted to 
signify the intentions of their master in the vari- 
ous language which was best adapted to their 
respective principles;’ and he artfully balanced 
the hopes and fears of his subjects, by publish- 
ing in the same year two edicts; the first of 
which enjoined the solemn observance of Sun- 
day,’ and the second directed the regular con- 
sultation of the Aruspices.* While this impor- 
tant revolution yet remained in suspense, the 
Christians and the Pagans watched the conduct 
of their sovereign with the same anxiety, but 
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with very opposite sentiments. The former were 
prompted by every motive of zeal, as well as 
vanity, to exaggerate the marks of his favour 
and the evidences of his faith. The latter, till 
their just apprehensions were changed into de- 
spair and resentment, atteinpted to conceal 
from the world, and from themselves, that the 
gods of Rome could no longer reckon the em- 
peror in the number of their votaries. The same 
passions and prejudices have engaged the par- 
tial writers of the times to connect the public 
profession of Christianity with the most glorious 
or the most ignominious cra of the reign of 
Constantine. 

Whatever symptoms of Christian piety might 
transpire in the discourses or actions of Con- 
stantine, he persevered till he was near forty 
years of age in the practice of the established 
religion;!° and the same conduct which in the 
court of Nicomedia might be imputed to his 
fear, could be ascribed only to the inclination or 
policy of the sovercign of Gaul. His liberality 
restored and enriched the temples of the gods; 
the medals which issued from his Imperial inint 
are impressed with the figures and attributes of 
Jupiter and Apollo, of Mars and Hercules; and 
his filial piety increased the council of Olympus 
by the solemn apotheosis of his father Constan- 
tius." But the devotion of Constantine was more 
peculiarly directed to the genius of the Sun, the 
Apollo of Greck and Roman myshology; and 
he was pleased to be represented with the sym- 
bols of the God of Light and Poetry. The un- 
erring shafts of that deity, the brightness of his 
eyes, his laurel wreath, immortal beauty, and 
elegant accomplishments, scem to point him out 
as the patron of a young hero. The altars of 
Apollo were crowned with the votive offerings 
of Constantine; and the credulous multitude 
were taught to believe that the emperor was 
permitted to behold with mortal cyes the visible 
majesty of their tutelar deity; and that, either 
waking or in a vision, he was blessed with the 
auspicious omens of a long and victorious reign. 
The Sun was universally celebrated as the in- 
vincible guide and protector of Constantine; 
and the Pagans might reasonably expect that 
the insulted god would pursue with unrelenting 
vengeance the impiety of his ungrateful fa- 
vourite.’? 

As long as Constantine exercised a limited 
sovereignty over the provinces of Gaul, his 
Christian subjects were protected by the author- 
ity, and perhaps by the laws, of a prince who 
wisely left to the gods the care of vindicating 
their own honour. If we may credit the asser- 
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tion of Constantine himself, he had been an in- 
dignant spectator of the savage cruelties which 
were inflicted, by the hands of Roman soldiers, 
on those citizens whose religion was their only 
crime.!? In the East and in the West he had 
seen the different effects of severity and indul- 
gence; and as the former was rendered still more 
odious by the example of Galerius, his impla- 
cable enemy, the latter was recommended to 
his imitation by the authority and advice of a 
dying father. The son of Constantius immedi- 
ately suspended or repealed the edicts of perse- 
cution, and granted the free exercise of their 
religious ceremonies to all those who had al- 
ready professed themselves members of the 
church. They were soon encouraged to depend 
on the favour as well as on the justice of their 
sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and sincere 
reverence for the name of Christ, and for the 
God of the Christians.‘ 

About five months after the conquest of Italy, 
the emperor made a solemn and authentic dec- 
laration of his sentiments by the celebrated edict 
of Milan, which cestured peace to the catholic 
church. In the personal interview of the two 
western princes, Constantine, by the ascendant 
of genius and power, obtained the ready con- 
currence of his colleague, Licinius; the union of 
their names and authority disarmed the fury of 
Maximin; and, after the death of the tyrant of 
the East, the edict of Milan was received as a 
general and fundamental law of the Roman 
world. 

‘The wisdom of the emperors provided for the 
restitution of all the civil and religious rights of 
which the Christians had been so unjustly de- 
prived. It was enacted that the places of wor- 
ship, and public lands, which had been con- 
fiscated, should be restored to the church, with- 
out dispute, without delay, and without ex- 
pense: and this severe Injunction was accom- 
panied with a gracious promise, that, ifanv of the 
purchasers had paid a fair and adequate price, 
they should be indemnified from the Imperial 
treasury. The salutary regulations which guard 
the future tranquillity of the faithful are framed 
on the principles of enlarged and equal tolera- 
tion; and such an equality must have been in- 
terpreted by a recent sect as an advantageous 
and honourable distinction. ‘The two emperors 
proclaim to the world that they have granted a 
free and absolute power to the Christians, and 
to all others, of following the religion which 
each individual thinks proper to prefer, to which 
he has addicted his mind, and which he may 
deem the best adapted to his own use. They 


carefully explain every ambiguous word, re- 
move every exception, and exact from the gov- 
ernors of the provinces a strict obedience to the 
truc and simple meaning of an edict which was 
designed to establish and secure, without any 
limitation, the claims of religious liberty. They 
condescend to assign two weighty reasons which 
have induced them to allow this universal toler- 
ation: the humane intention of consulting the 
peace and happiness of their people; and the 
pious hope that by such a conduct they shall 
appease and propitiate the Detty, whose seat is in 
heaven. They gratefully acknowledge the many 
signal proofs which they have received of the 
divine favour; and they trust that the same 
Providence will for ever continue to protect the 
prosperity of the prince and people. From these 
vague and indefinite expressions of piety three 
suppositions may be deduced, of a different, but 
not of an incompatible nature. The mind of 
Constantine might Huctuate between the Pagan 
and the Christian religions. According to the 
loose and complying notions of Polytheism, he 
might acknowledge the God of the Christians 
as one of the many deities who compose the hier- 
archy of heaven. Or perhaps he might embrace 
the philosophic and pleasing idea that, not- 
withstanding the variety of names. of rites, and 
of opinions, all the sects and all the nations of 
mankind are united in the worship of the com- 
mon Father and Creator of the universe.'® 

But the counsels of princes are more frequent- 
ly influenced by views of temporal advantage 
than by considerations of abstract and specu- 
lative truth. The partial and increasing favour 
of Constantine may naturally be referred to the 
esteem which he entertained for the moral char- 
acter of the Christians, and to a persuasion that 
the propagation of the Gospel would inculcate 
the practice of private and public virtue. What- 
ever Jatitude an absolute monarch may assume 
in his own conduct, whatever indulgence he 
may claim for his own passions, it is undoubted- 
ly his interest that all his subjects should respect 
the natural and civil obligations of society. But 
the operation of the wisest laws is imperfect and 
precarious. They seldom inspire virtue, they 
catmot always restrain vice. Their power is in- 
sufficient to prohibit all that they condemn, nor 
can they always punish the actions which they 
prohibit. The legislators of antiquity had sum- 
moned to their aid the powers of education and 
of opinion. But every principle which had once 
maintained the vigour and purity of Rome and 
Sparta was long since extinguished in a declining 
and despotic empire. Philosophy still exercised 
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her temperate sway over the human mind, but 
the cause of virtue derived very feeble support 
from the influence of the Pagan superstition. 
Under these discouraging circumstances a pru- 
dent magistrate might observe with pleasure 
the progress of a religion which diffused among 
the people a pure, benevolent, and universal 
system of ethics, adapted to every duty and 
every condition of life, recommended as the will 
and reason of the supreme Deity, and enforced 
by the sanction of eternal rewards or punish- 
ments. The experience of Greek and Roman 
history could not inform the world how far the 
system of national manners might be reformed 
and improved by the precepts of a divine reve- 
lation; and Constantine might listen with some 
confidence to the flattcring, and indeed reason- 
able, assurances of Lactantius. The eloquent 
apologist seemed firmly to expect, and almost 
ventured to promise, that the establishment of 
Christianity would restore the innocence and 
felicity of the primitive age; that the worship of 
the true God would extinguish war and dissen- 
sion among those who mutually considered 
themselves as the children of a common parent; 
that every impure desire, every angry or selfish 
passion, would be restrained by the knowledge 
of the Gospel; and that the magistrates might 
sheath the sword of justice among a people who 
would be universally actuated by the senti- 
ments of truth and piety, ot equity and modera- 
tion, of harmony and universal love. 


The passive and unresisting obedience which, 


bows under the yoke of autherity, or even of 
oppression, must have appeared’in the eyes of 
an absolute monarch the most conspicuous and 
useful of the evangelic virtues.'® The primitive 
Christians derived the institution of civil gov- 
ernment, not from the consent of the people, 
but from the decrees of Heaven. The reigning 
emperor, though he had usurped the sceptre by 
treason and murder, immediately assumed the 
sacred character of vicegerent of the Deity. To 
the Deity alone he was accountable for the 
abuse of his power; and his subjects were indis- 
solubly bound by their oath of fidelity to a ty- 
rant who had violated every law of nature and 
society. The humble Christians were sent into 
the world as sheep among wolves; and since 
they were not permitted to employ force even 
in the defence of their religion, they should be 
still more criminal if they were tempted to shed 
the blood of their fellow-creatures in disputing 
the vain privileges or the sordid possessions of 
this transitory life. Faithful to the doctrine of 
the apostle, who in the reign of Nero had preach- 
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ed the duty of unconditional submission, the 
Christians of the three first centuries preserved 
their conscience pure and innocent of the guilt 
of secret conspiracy or open rebellion. While 
they experienced the rigour of persecution, they 
were never provoked either to meet their ty- 
rants in the field, or indignantly to withdraw 
themselves into some remote and sequestered 
corner of the globe.'® The protestants of France, 
of Germany, and of Britain, who asserted with 
such intrepid courage their civil and religious 
freedom, have been insulted by the invidious 
comparison between the conduct of the primi- 
tive and of the reformed Christians.*° Perhaps, 
instead of censurc, some applause may be due 
to the superior sense and spirit of our ancestors, 
who had convinced themselves that religion 
cannot abolish the unalienable rights of human 
nature.”! Perhaps the patience of the primitive 
church may be ascribed to its weakness as well 
as to its virtue. A sect of unwarlike plebeians, 
without leaders, without arms, without fortifi- 
cations, must have encountered inevitable de- 
struction in a rash and fruitless resistance to the 
master of the Roman legions. But the Christians, 
when they deprecated the wrath of Diocletian, 
or solicited the favour of Constantine, could al- 
lege, with truth and confidence, that they held 
the principle of passive obedience, and that, in 
the space of three centuries, their conduct had 
always been confurmable to thear principles. 
They might add that the throne of the em- 
perors would be established on a fixed and 
permanent basis if all their subjects, embracing 
the Christian doctrine, should learn to sutfer 
and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence princes 
and tyrants are considered us the ministers of 
Heaven, appointed to rule or to chastise the 
nations of the earth. But sacred history af- 
fords many illustrious examples of the more 
immediate interposition of the Deity in the gov- 
ernment of his chosen people. The sceptre and 
the sword were committed to the hands of Mo- 
ses, of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the Mac- 
cabees; the virtues of those heroes were the ino- 
tive or the effect of the divine favour, the success 
of their arms was destined to achieve the de- 
liverance or the triumph of the church. If the 
judges of Isracl were occasional and temporary 
magistrates, the kings of Judah derived frorn the 
royal unction of their great ancestor an heredi- 
tary and indefeasible right, which could not be 
forfeiv-d by their own vices, nor recalled by the 
caprice of their subjects. ‘he same extraordinary 
providence, which was no longer confined to 
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the Jewish people, might elect Constantine and 
his family as the protectors of the Christian 
world; and the devout Lactantius announces, 
in a prophetic tone, the future glories of his long 
and universal reign.” Galerius and Maximin, 
Maxentius and Licinius, were the rivals who 
shared with the favourite of Heaven the prov- 
inces of the empire. The tragic deaths of Galer- 
ius and Maximin soon gratified the resentment, 
and fulfilled the sanguine expectations, of the 
Christians. The success of Constantine against 
Maxentius and Licinius removed the two for- 
midable competitors who still opposed the tri- 
umph of the second David, and his cause might 
sccm: to claim the peculiar interposition of 
Providence. The character of the Roman tyrant 
disgraced the purple and human nature; and 
though the Christians might enjoy his precari- 
ous favour, they were exposed, with the rest of 
his subjects, to the effects of his wanton and 
capricious cruelty. The conduct of Licenius 
soon betrayed the reluctance with which he had 
consented to the wise and humanc regulations 
of the edict of Mitan. Ihe convocation of pro- 
vincial synods was prohibited in his dominions; 
his Christian ofħicers were ignominiously dis- 
missed; and if he avoided the guilt, or rather 
danger, of a general persecution, his partial op- 
pressions were rendered still more odious by the 
violation of a solemn and voluntary engage- 
ment.?? While the East, according to the lively 
expression of Eusebius, was involved in the 
shades of infernal darkness, the auspicious rays 
of celestial light warmed and illuminated the 
provinces of the West. The piety of Constantine 
was admitted as an unexceptionable proof of 
the justice of his arms; and his use of victory 
confirmed the opinion of the Christians, that 
their hero was inspired and conducted by the 
Lord of Hosts. The conquest of Italy produced 
a general edict of toleration; and as soon as the 
defeat of Licinius had invested Constantine 
with the sole dominion of the Roman world, he 
immediately, by circular letters, exhorted all 
his subjects to imitate, without delay, the ex- 
ample of their sovereign, and to embrace the 
divine truth of Christianity.*4 

The assurance that the elevation of Constan- 
tine was intimately connected with the designs 
of Providence instilled into the minds of the 
Christians two opinions, which, by very differ- 
ent means, assisted the accomplishment of the 
prophecy. Their warm and active loyalty ex- 
hausted in his favour every resource of human 
industry; and they confidently expected that 
their strenuous ciforts would be seconded by 
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of Constantine have imputed to interested mo- 
tives the alliance which he insensibly contracted 
with the Catholic church,and which apparently 
contributed to the success of his ambition. In 
the beginning of the fuurth century the Chris- 
tians still bore a very inadequate proportion to 
the inhabitants of the empire; but among a de- 
generate people, who viewed the change of 
masters with the indifference of slaves, the spirit 
and union of a religious party might assist the 
popular leader, to whose service, from a princi- 
ple of conscience, they had devoted their lives 
and fortunes.” The example of his father in- 
structed Constantine to esteem and to reward 
the merit of the Christians; and in the distribu- 
tion of public offices he had the advantage of 
strengthening his government by the choice of 
ministers or generals in whose fidelity he could 
repose a just and,unreserved confidence. By the 
influence of these dignified missionaries the pros- 
elytes of the new faith must have multiplied in 
the court and army; the barbarians of Ger- 
many, who filled the ranks of the legions, were 
of a careless temper, which acquiesced without 
resistance in the religion of their commander; 
and when they passed the Alps it may fairly be 
presumed that a great number of the soldiers 
had already consecrated their swords to the serv- 
ice of Christ and of Constantine.”* The habits 
of mankind and the interest of religion gradu- 
ally abated the horror of war and bloodshed 
which had so long prevailed among the Chris- 
tians; and in the councils which were assembled 
under the gracious protection of Constantine 
the authority of the bishops was seasonably em- 
ployed to ratify the obligation of the military 
oath, and to inflict the penalty of excommunt- 
cation on those soldiers who threw away their 
arms during the peace of the church.?? While 
Constantine in his own dominions increased the 
number and zeal of his faithful adherents, he 
could depend on the support of a powerful fac- 
tion in those provinces which were still pos- 
sessed or usurped by his rivals. A secret disaffec- 
tion was diffused among the Christian subjects 
of Maxentius and Licinius; and the resentment 
which the latter did not attempt to conceal 
served only to engage them still more deeply in 
the interest of his competitor. ‘The regular cor- 
respondence which connected the bishops of the 
most distant provinces enabled them freely to 
communicate their wishes and their designs, 
and to transmit without danger any useful in- 
telligence, or any pious contributions, which 
might promote the service of Constantine, who 
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the deliverance of the church.** 

The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, 
and perhaps the emperor himself, had sharpened 
their swords while it satisfied their conscience. 
They marched to battle with the full assurance 
that the same God who had formnerly opened a 
passage to the Israelites through the waters of 
Jordan, and had thrown down the walls of Jer- 
icho at the sound of the trumpets of Joshua, 
would display his visible majesty and power in 
the victory of Constantine. The evidence of ec- 
clesiastical history is prepared to affirm that 
their expectations were justified by the conspic- 
uous miracle to which the conversion of the first 
Christian emperor has been almost unanimous- 
ly ascribed. The real or imaginary cause of so 
important an event deserves and demands the 
attention of posterity; and I shall endeavour to 
form a just estimate of the famous vision of Con- 
stantine, by a distinct consideration of the stand- 
ard, the dream, and the celestial sign; by separat- 
ing the historical, the natural, and the marvel- 
lous parts of this extraordinary story, which, in 
the composition of a specious argument, have 
been artfully confounded in one splendid and 
brittle mass. 

I. An instrument of the tortures which were 
inflicted only on slaves and strangers became an 
abject of horror in the eyes of a Roman citizen; 
and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, 
were closely united with the idea of the cross,” 
The piety, rather than the humanity, of Con- 
stantine soon abolished in his dominions the 
punishment which the Saviour of mankind had 
condescended to suffer ;?° but the emperor had 
already learned to despise the prejudices of his 
education and of his people, before he could 
erect in the midst of Rome his own statue, bear- 
ing a cross in its right hand, with an inscription 
which referred the victory of his arms, and the 
deliverance of Rome, to the virtue of that salu- 
tary sign, the true symbol of force and courage.* 
The same symbol sanctified the arms of the 
soldiers of Constantine; the cross glittered on 
their helmet, was cngraved on their shields, was 
interwoven into their banners; and the conse- 
crated emblems which adorned the persun of 
the emperor himself were distinguished only by 
richcr materials and more exquisite workman- 
ship. But the principal standard which dis- 
played the triumph of the cross was styled the 
Labarum,® an obscure, though celebrated, name, 
which has been vainly derived from almost all 
the languages of the world. It is described?‘ as a 
long pike intersected by a transversal beam. The 
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silken veil which hung down from the beam was 
curiously inwrought with the images of the 
reigning monarch and his children. The summit 
of the pike supported a crown of gold, which en- 
closed the mysterious monogram, at once ex- 
pressive of the figure of the cross and the initial 
letters of the name of Christ. ‘The safety of the 
labarum was intrusted to fifty guards of approv- 
ed valour and fidelity; their station was marked 
by honours and emoluments; and some fortu- 
nate accidents soon introduced an opinion that 
as long as the guards of the labarum were en- 
gaged in the execution of their office they were 
secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of the 
enemy. In the second civil war Licinius felt and 
dreaded the power of this consecrated banner, 
the sight of which in the distress of battle ani- 
mated the soldiers of Constantine with an invin- 
cible enthusiasm, and scattered terror and dis- 
may through the ranks of the adverse legions.7¢ 
The Christian emperors, who respected the ex- 
ample of Constantine, displayed in all their 
military expeditions the standard of the cross; 
but when the degenerate successors of Theodo- 
sius had ceased to appear in person at the head 
of their armies, the labarum was deposited as a 
venerable but useless relic in the palace of Con- 
stantinople.™ Its honours are still preserved on 
the medals of the Flavian family. ‘Their grateful 
devotion has placed the monogram of Christ in 
the midst of the ensigns of Rome. The solemn 
epithets of safety of the republic, glory of the 
army, restoration of public happiness, are equal- 
ly applied to the religious and military tro- 
phies; and there is still extant a medal of the 
emperor Constantius, where the standard of the 
Jabaruin is accompanied with these memorable 
words, By THIS SIGN THOU SHALT CONQUER,” 
IL. In all occasions of danger or distress it 
was the practice of the primitive Christians to 
fortify their minds and bodies by the sign of the 
cross, which they used in all their ecclesiastical 
rites, in all the daily occurrences of life, as an 
infallible preservative against every species of 
spiritual or temporal evil. The authority of the 
church might alone have had sufficient weight 
to justify the devotion of Constantine, who, in 
the same prudent and gradual progress, ac- 
knowledged the truth and assumed the symbol 
of Christianity. But the testimony pf a contem- 
porary writer, who in a formal treatise has 
avenged the cause of religion, bestows on the piety 
of the e:nperor a more awful and sublime char- 
acter. He affirms, with the most perfect confi- 
dence, that, in the night which preceded the 
last battle against Maxentius, Constantine was 
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admonished in a dream to inscribe the shields 
of his soldiers with the celestial sign of God, the 
sacred monogram of the name of Christ; that 
he executed the commands of Heaven, and that 
his valour and obedience were rewarded by the 
decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. Some 
considerations might perhaps incline a sceptical 
mind to suspect the judgment or the veracity of 
the rhetorician, whose pen, either from zeal or 
interest, was devoted to the cause of the prevail- 
ing faction.‘° He appears to have published his 
Deaths of the Persecutors at Nicomedia about 
three years after the Roman victory; but the in- 
terval of a thousand miles, and a thousand 
days, will allow an ample latitude for the inven- 
tion of declaimers, the credulity of party, and 
the tacit approbation of the emperor himself; 
who might listen without indignation to a mar- 
vellous tale which exalted his fame and pro- 
moted his designs. In favour of Licinius, who 
still dissembled his animosity to the Christians, 
the same author has provided a similar vision, of 
a form of prayer, which was communicated by 
an angel, and repeatcu by the whole army be- 
fore they engaged the legions of the tyrant Max- 
imin. 4! ‘The frequent repetition of miracles serves 
to provoke, where it does not subdue, the reason 
of mankind; but if the dream of Constantine is 
separately considered, it may be naturally ex- 
plained cither by the policy or the enthusiasm of 
the emperor. Whilst his anxiety for the ap- 
proaching day, which must decide the fate of 
the empire, was suspended by a short and in- 
terrupted slumber, the venerable form of Christ, 
and the well-known symbol of his religion, 
might forcibly offer themselves to the active 
fancy of a prince who reverenced the name, and 
had perhaps secretly implored the power, of the 
God of the Christians. As readily might a con- 
summate statesman indulge himself in the use 
of one of those military stratagems, one of those 
pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius had 
employed with such art and effect.“ The præ- 
ternatural origin of dreams was universally ad- 
mitted by the nations of antiquity, and a con- 
siderable part of the Gallic army was already 
prepared to place their confidence in the salu- 
tary sign of the Christian religion. The secret 
vision of Constantine could be disproved only 
by the event; and the intrepid hero who had 
passed the Alps and the Apennine might view 
with. careless despair the consequences of a de- 
feat under the walls of Rome. The senate and 
people, exulting in their own deliverance from 
an odious tyrant, acknowledged that the victory 
of Constantine surpassed the powers of man, 
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without daring to insinuate that it had been ob- 
tained by the protection of the gods. The tri- 
umphal arch, which was erected about three 
years after the event, proclaims, in ambiguous 
language, that, by the greatness of his own mind, 
and by an instinct or impulse of the Divinity, he 
had saved and avenged the Roman republic. 43 
The Pagan orator, who had seized an earlier 
opportunity of celebrating the virtues of the con- 
queror, supposes that he alone enjoyed a secret 
and intimate commerce with the Supreme Be- 
ing, who delegated the care of mortals to his 
subordinate deities; and thus assigns a very 
plausible reason why the subjects of Constan- 
tine should not presume to embrace the new re- 
ligion of their sovereign." 

III. The philosopher, who with calm suspi- 
cion examines the dreams and omens, the mira- 
cles and prodigies, of profane or even of ecclesi- 
astical history, will probably conclude that, if 
the eyes of the spectators have sometimes been 
deceived by fraud, the understanding of the 
readers has much more frequently been insulted 
by fiction. Every event, or appearance, or acci- 
dent, which scems to deviate from the ordinary 
course of nature, has been rashly ascribed to the 
immediate action of the Deity; and the aston- 
ished fancy of the multitude has sometimes 
given shape and colour, language and motion, 
to the fleeting but uncommon meteors of the 
air.‘® Nazarius and Eusebius are the two most 
celebrated orators who, in studied panegyrics, 
have laboured to exalt the glorv of Constantine. 
Nine years after the Roman victory Nazarius‘* 
describes an army of divine warriors, who seem- 
ed to fall from the sky; he marks their beauty, 
their spirit, their gigantic forms, the stream of 
light which beamed from their celestial armour, 
their patience in suffering themselves to be 
heard, as well as scen, by mortals; and their 
declaration that they were sent, that they flew, 
to the assistance of the great Constantine. For 
the truth of this prodigy the Pagan orator ap- 
peals to the whole Gallic natiun, in whose pres- 
ence he was then speaking: and seems to hope 
that the ancient apparitions‘? would now ob- 
tain credit from this recent and public event. 
The Christian fable of Eusebius, which, in the 
space of twenty-six years, might arise from the 
original dream, is cast in a much more correct 
and elegant mould. In one of the marches of 
Constantine he is reported to have seen with his 
own eyes the luminous trophy of the cross, 
placed above the meridian sun, and inscribed 
with the following words: By THIS CONQUER. 
This amazing object in the sky astonished the 
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whole army, as well as the emperor himself, who 
was yet undetermined in the choice of a religion: 
but his astonishment was converted into faith 
by the vision of the ensuing night. Christ ap- 
peared before his eyes; and displaying the same 
celestial sign of the cross, he directed Constan- 
tine to frame a similar standard, and to march, 
with an assurance of victory, against Maxentius 
and all his enemies.*® The learned bishop of 
Cæsarea appears to be sensible that the recent 
discovery of this marvellous anecdote would ex- 
cite some surprise and distrust among the most 
pious of his readers. Yet, instead of ascertaining 
the precise circumstances of time and place, 
which always serve to detect falsehood or estab- 
lish truth;® instead of collecting and recording 
the evidence of so many living witnesses, who 
must have been spectators of this stupendous 
miracle,®° Eusebius contents himself with alleg- 
ing a very singular testimony, that of the de- 
ceased Constantine, who, many years after the 
event, in the freedom of conversation, had re- 
lated to him this extraordinary incident of his 
own life, and had attested the truth of it by a 
solemn oath. The prudence and gratitude of the 
learned prelate forbade him to suspect the ve- 
racity of his victorious master; but he plainly in- 
timates that, in a fact of such a nature, he 
should have refused his assent to any meaner 
authority. This motive of credibility could not 
survive the power of the Flavian family; and the 
celestial sign, which the Infidels might after- 
wards deride,*' was disregarded by the Chris- 
tians of the age which immediately followed tht 
conversion of Constantine.” But the Catholic 
church, both of the East and of the West, has 
adopted a prodigy which favours, or seems to 
favour, the popular worship of the cross. The 
vision of Constantine maintained an honour- 
able place in the legend of superstition till the 
bold and sagacious spirit of criticism presumed 
to depreciate the triumph, and to arraign the 
truth, of the first Christian emperor. 5? 

The protestant and philosophic readers of the 
present age will incline to believe that, in the 
account of his own conversion, Constantine at- 
tested a wilful falsehood by a solemn and delib- 
erate perjury. They may not hesitate to pro- 
nounce that, in the choice of a religion, his mind 
was determined only by a sense of interest; and 
that (according to the expression of a profane 
poet™) he used the altars of the church as a con- 
venient footstool to the throne of the empire. A 
conclusion so harsh and so absolute is not, how- 
ever, warranted by our knowledge of human 
nature, of Constantine, or of Christianity. In an 
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age of religious fervour the most artful states- 
men are observed to feel some part of the en- 
thusiasm which they inspire; and the most or- 
thodox saints assume the dangerous privilege of 
defending the cause of truth by the arms of de- 
ceit and falsehood. Personal interest is often the 
standard of our belief, as well as of our practice; 
and the same motives of temporal advantage 
which might influence the public conduct and 
professions of Constantine would insensibly dis- 
pose his mind to embrace a religion so propi- 
tious to his fame and fortunes, His vanity was 
gratified by the flattering assurance that he had 
been chosen by Heaven to reign over the earth: 
success had justified his divine title to the throne, 
and that title was founded on the truth of the 
Christian revelation. As real virtue is sometimes 
excited by undeserved applause, the specious 
piety of Constantine, if at first it was only spe- 
cious, might gradually, by the influence of 
praise, of habit, and of example, be matured 
into serious faith and fervent devotion. ‘The 
bishops and teachers of the new sect, whose 
dress and manners had not qualified them for 
the residence of a court, were admitted to the 
Imperial table; they accompanied the monarch 
in his expeditions; and the ascendant which one 
of them, an Egyptian or a Spaniard,™ acquired 
over his mind was imputed by the Pagans to the 
effect of magic.*® Lactantius, who has adorned 
the precepts of the Gospel! with the cloquence of 
Cicero,*? and Eusebius, who has consecrated 
the Jearning and philosophy of the Greeks to the 
service of religion,®* were both received into the 
friendship and familiarity of their sovercign; 
and those able masters of controversy could pa- 
tiently watch the soft and yielding moments of 
persuasion, and dexterously apply the arguments 
which were the best adapted to his character 
and understanding. Whatever advantages might 
be derived from the acquisition of an Imperial 
prosclyte, he was distinguished by the splendour 
of his purple, rather than by the superiority of 
wisdom or virtue, from the many thousands of 
his subjects who had embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity. Nor can it be deemed incredible 
that the mind of an unlettered soldicr should 
have yielded to the weight of evidence which, in 
a more enlightened age, has satisfied or subdued 
the reason of a Grotius, a Pascal, or a Locke. In 
the midst of the incessant labours of his great 
office this soldier employed, or affected to em- 
ploy, the hours of the night in the diligent study 
of the Scriptures, and the composition of theo- 
logicai discourses, which he afterwards pro- 
nounced in the presence of a numerous and ap- 
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plauding audience. In a very long discourse, 
which is still extant, the royal preacher expati- 
ates on the various proofs of religion; but he 
dwells with peculiar complacency on the Sibyl- 
line verses, and the fourth ecloguce of Virgil.®° 
Forty years before the birth of Christ, the Man- 
tuan bard, as if inspired by the celestial muse of 
Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp of 
oriental metaphor, the return of the Virgin, the 
fall of the serpent, the approaching birth of a 
godlike child, the offspring of the great Jupiter, 
who should expiate the guilt of human kind and 
govern the peaccful universe with the virtues of 
his father; the rise and appearance of an heav- 
enly race, a primitive nation throughout the 
world; and the gradual restoration of the inno- 
cence and felicity of the golden age. The poet 
was perhaps unconscious of the secret sense and 
object of these sublime predictions, which have 
been so unworthily applied to the infant son of 
a consul, or a triumvir:® but if a more splendid, 
and indecd specious, interpretation of the fourth 
eclogue contributed to the conversion of the first 
Christian emperau, Virgil may deserve to be 
ranked among the most successful missionaries 
of the Gospel. 

The awful mysteries of the Christian faith 
and worship were concealed from the eyes of 
strangers, and even of catechumens, with an 
affected secrecy, which served to excite their 
wonder and curiosity.** But the severe rules of 
discipline which the prudence of the bishops 
had instituted were relaxed by the same pru- 
dence in favour of an Imperial proselyte, whom 
it was so important to allure, by every gentle 
condescension, into the pale of the church; and 

wonstantine was permitted, at least by a tacit 
dispensation, to enjoy most of the privileges, be- 
fore he had contracted any of the obligations, of 
a Christian. Instead of retiring from the con- 
gregation when the voice of the deacon dis- 
missed the profane multitude, he prayed with 
the faithful, disputed with the bishops, preached 
on the most sublime and intricate subjects of 
theology, celebrated with sacred rites the vigil 
of Easter, and publicly declared himself. not 
only a partaker, but, in some measure, a pricst 
and hierophant of the Christian mysteries.“ 
The pride of Constantine might assume, and 
his services had deserved, some extraordinary 
distinction; an ill-timed rigour might have 
blasced the unripenced fruits of his conversion; 
and if the doors of the church had been strictly 
closed against a prince who had deserted the 
altars of the gods, the master of the empire 
would have been left destitute of any form of 
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religious worship. In his last visit to Rome he 
piously disclaimed and insulted the superstition 
of his ancestors, by refusing to lead the military 
procession of the equestrian order, and to offer 
the public vows to the Jupiter of the Capitoline 
Hill. Many years before his baptism and 
death Constantine had proclaimed to the world 
that neither his person nor his image should 
evermore be seen within the walls of an idola- 
trous temple; while he distributed through the 
provinces a varicty of medals and pictures 
which represented the emperor in an humble 
and suppliant posture of Christian devotion.® 
The pride of Constantine, who refused the 
privileges of a catechumen, cannot easily be 
explained or excused; but the delay of his bap- 
tism may be justified by the maxims and the 
practice of ecclesiastical antiquity. ‘The sacra- 
ment of baptism!” was regularly administered 
by the bishop himself, with his assistant clergy, 
in the cathedral church of the diocese, during 
the fifty days between the solemn festivals of 
Easter and Pentecost; and this holy term ad- 
mitted a numerous hand of infants and adult 
persons into the bosom of the church. The dis- 
cretion of parents often suspended the baptism 
of their children till they could understand the 
obligations which they contracted: the severity 
of ancient bishops exacted from the new con- 
verts a novitiate of two or three years; and the 
catechumens themselves, from different motives 
of a tempural or a spiritual nature, were seldom 
impatient to assume the character of perfect 
and initiated Christians. The sacrament of bap- 
tism was supposed to contain a full and absolute 
expiation of sin; and the soul was instantly re- 
stored to its original purity. and entitled to the 
promise of eternal salvation. Among the pros- 
elytes of Christianity there were many who 
judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutary 
rite which could not be repeated; to throw 
away an inestimable privilege which could nev- 
er be recovered. By the delav of their baptism 
they could venture freely to indulge their pas- 
sions in the enjoyment of this world, while they 
still retained in their own hands the means of a 
sure and easy absolution.® ‘The sublime theory 
of the Gospel had made a much fainter impres- 
sion on the heart than on the understanding of 
Yonstantine himself. He pursued the great ob- 
ject of his ambition through the dark and bloody 
paths of war and policy; and, after the victory, 
he abandoned himself, without moderation, to 
the abuse of his fortune. Instead of asserting his 
just superiority above the imperfect heroism 
and profane philosophy of Trajan and the An- 
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tonines, the mature age of Constantine forfeited 
the reputation which he had acquired in his 
youth. As he gradually advanced in the knowl- 
edge of truth, he proportionably declined in the 
practice of virtue; and the same year of his 
reign in which he convened the council of Nice 
was polluted by the execution, or rather mur- 
der, of his eldest son. This date is alone sufficient 
to refute the ignorant and malicious suggestions 
of Zosimus® who affirms that, after the death of 
Crispus, the remorse of his father accepted from 
the ministers of Christianity the expiation which 
he had vainly solicited from the Pagan pontifts. 
At the time of the death of Crispus the emperor 
could no longer hesitate in the choice of a re- 
ligion; he could no longer be ignorant that the 
church was possessed of an infallible remedy, 
though he chose to defer the application of it 
till the approach of death had removed the 
temptation and danger of a relapse. ‘The bish- 
ops whom he summoned in his last illness to the 
palace of Nicomedia were cdified by the fervour 
with which he requested and received the sacra- 
ment of baptism, by the solemn protestation 
that the remainder of his life should be worthy 
of a disciple of Christ, and by his humble refusal 
to wear the Imperial purple after he had been 
clothed in the white garment of a Neophyte, 
The example and reputation of Constantine 
seemed to countenance the delay of baptism.”° 
Future tyrants were encouraged to believe that 
the innocent blood which they might shed in a 
long reign would instantly be washed away in 
the waters of regeneration; and the abuse of 
religion dangerously undermined the founda- 
tions of moral virtue. 

The gratitude of the church has exalted the 
virtues and excused the failings of a generous 
patron, who seated Christianity on the throne 
of the Roman world; and the Greeks who cele- 
brate the festival of the Imperial saint, seldom 
mention the name of Constantine without add- 
ing the title of equal to the Apostles.” Such a com- 
parison, if it alludes to the character cf those 
divine missionarics, must be imputed to the ex- 
travagance of impious flattery. But if the paral- 
lel is confined to the extent and number of their 
evangelic victories, the success of Constantine 
might perhaps equal that of the Apostles them- 
selves. By the edicts of toleration he removed the 
temporal disadvantages which had hitherto re- 
tarded the progress of Christianity; and its ac- 
tive and numcrous ministers received a free 
permission, a liberal encouragement, to recom- 
mend the salutary truths of revelation by every 
argument which could affect the reason or piety 
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of mankind. The exact balance of the two re- 
ligions continued but a moment; and the pierc- 
ing eye of ambition and avarice soon discovered 
that the profession of Christianity might con- 
tribute to the interest of the present, as well as 
of a future life.”* The hopes of wealth and hon- 
ours, the example of an emperor, his exhorta- 
tions, his irresistible smiles, diffused conviction 
among the venal and obsequious crowds which 
usually fill the apartments of a palace. ‘The cities 
which signalised a forward zeal by the volun- 
tary destruction of their temples were distin- 
guished by municipal privileges and rewarded 
with popular donatives; and the new capital of 
the East gloried in the singular advantage that 
Constantinople was never profaned by the wor- 
ship of idols.”* As the lower ranks of society are 
governed by imitation, the conversion of those 
who possessed any eminence of birth, of power, 
or of riches, was soon followed by dependent 
multitudes.’4 The salvation of the common peo- 
ple was purchased at an easy rate, if it be true 
that, in one year, twelve thousand -men were 
baptised at Rome, besides a pruportionable 
number of women and children, and that a 
white garment, with twenty pieces of gold, had 
been promised by the emperor to every con- 
vert.” The powerful influence of Constantine 
was not circumscribed by the narrow litnits of his 
life or of his dominions. The education which 
he bestowed on his sons and nephews secured to 
the empire a race of princes whose faith was still 
more lively and sincere, as they imbibed, in 
their earliest infancy, the spirit, or at least the 
doctrine, of Christianity. War and commerce 
had spread the knowledge of the Gospel be- 
yond the confines of the Roman provinces; and 
the barbarians, who had disdained an humble 
and proscribed sect, soon learned to esteem a 
religion which had been so lately embraced by 
the greatest monarch and the most civilised na- 
tion of the globe." Phe Goths and Germans, 
who enlisted under the standard of Rosne, re- 
vered the cross which glittered at the head of 
the legions, and their fierce countrymen re- 
ceived at the same time the lessons of faith and 
of humanity. The kings of Iberia and Armenia 
worshipped the God of their protector; and 
their subjects, who have invariably preserved 
the name of Christians, soon formed a sacred 
and perpciual connection with their Roman 
brethren. The Christians of Persia were sus- 
pected, in time of war, of preferring their re- 
ligion to their country; but as long as peace 
subsisted between the two empires, the perse- 
cuting spirit of the Magi was effectually re- 
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strained by the interposition of Constantine.?7 
‘The rays of the Gospel illuminated the coast of 
India. The colonies of Jews who had penetrated 
into Arabia and Aéthiopia’ opposed the prog- 
ress of Christianity; but the labour of the mis- 
gionarics was in some measure facilitated by a 
previous knowledge of the Mosaic revelation; 
and Abyssinia still reveres the memory of Fru- 
mentius, who, in the time of Constantine, de- 
voted his life to the conversion of those seques- 
tered regions. Under the reign of his son Con- 
stantius, Theophilus,” who was him elf of In- 
dian extraction, was invested with the double 
character of ambassador and bishop. He em- 
barked on the Red Sea with two hundred horses 
of the purest breed of Cappadocia, which were 
sent by the emperor of the prince of the Saba- 
ans, or Homerites. Theophilus was intrusted 
with many other useful or curious presents, 
which might raise the admiration and conciliate 
the friendship of the barbarians; and he success- 
fully employed several years in a pastoral visit 
to the churches of the torrid zone. *” 

The irresistable powcr of the Roman emperors 
was displayed in the important and dangerous 
change of the national religion. The terrors of a 
military force silenced the faint and unsupport- 
ed murmurs of the Pagans, and there was rea- 
son to expect that the cheerful subinission of the 
Christian clergy, as well as the people, would be 
the result of conscience and gratitude. It was 
long since established as a fundamental maxim 
of the Roman constitution, that every rank of 
citizens was alike subject to the laws. and that 
the care of religion was the right as well as duty 
of the civil magistrate. Constantine and his suc- 
cessors could not easily persuade themselves 
that they had forfeited, by their conversion, any 
branch of the Imperial prerogatives, or that 
they were incapable of giving laws to a religion 
which they had protected and embraced. ‘The 
emperors still continued to exercise a supreme 
jurisdiction over the ceclesiastical order; and 
the sixteenth book of the Theodosian code rep- 
resents, under a variety of titles, the authority 
which they assumed in the government of the 
Catholic church. 

But the distinction of the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers,*! which had never been imposed 
on the free spirit of Greece and Rome, was in- 
troduced and confirmed by the legal establish- 
mer of Christianity. The office of supreme pon- 
tiff, which, from the time of Numa to that of 
Augustus, had always been exercised by one of 
the most eminent of the senators, was at length 
united to the Imperial dignity. The first magis- 
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trate of the state, as often as he was prompted 
by superstition or policy, performed with his 
own hands the sacerdotal functions;® nor was 
there any order of priests, either at Rome or in 
the provinces, who claimed a more sacred char- 
acter among men, or a more intimate commu- 
nication with the gods. But in the Christian 
church, which intrusts the service of the altar 
to a perpetual succession of consecrated minis- 
ters, the monarch, whose spiritual rank is less 
honourable than that of the meanest deacon, 
was seated below the rails of the sanctuary, and 
confounded with the rest of the faithful multi- 
tude.** The emperor might be saluted as the 
father of his people, but he owed a filial duty 
and reverence to the fathers of the church; and 
the same marks of respect which Constantine 
had paid to the persons of saints and confessors 
were soon exacted by the pride of the episcopal 
order.** A secret conflict between the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions embarrassed the oper- 
ations of the Roman government; and a pious 
emperor was alarined by the guilt and danger 
of touching with a profane hand the ark of the 
covenant. The separation of men into the two 
orders of the clergy and of the laity was, indeed, 
familiar to manv nations of antiquity; and the 
priests of India, of Persia, of Assyria, of Judea, 
of A*hiopia, of Egypt. and of Gaul, derived 
from a celestial origin the temporal power and 
possessions which they had acquired. These 
venerable institutions had gradually assimilated 
themselves to the manners and government of 
their respective countries ;*> but the opposition 
or contempt of the civil power served to cement 
the discipline of the primitive church. The 
Christians had been obliged to elect their own 
magistrates, to raise and distribute a peculiar 
revenue, and to regulate the internal policy of 
their republic by a code of laws, which were 
ratified by the consent of the people and the 
practice of three hundred years. When Con- 
stantine embraced the faith of the Christians, 
he secmed to contract a perpetual alliance with 
a distinct and independent societv: and the 
privileges granted or confirmed by that emper- 
or, or by his successors, were accepted, not as 
the -recarious favours of the court, but as the 
just and inalienable rights of the ecclesiastical 
order. 

The Catholic church was administered by the 
spiritual and legal jurisdiction of eighteen hun- 
dred bishops;** of whom one thousand were 
seated in the Greek, and eight hundred in the 
Latin, provinces of the empire. The extent and 
boundaries of their respective dioceses had been 
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variously and accidentally decided by the zeal 
and success of the first missionaries, by the 
wishes of the people, and by the propagation of 
the Gospel. Episcopal churches were closely 
planted along the banks of the Nile, on the sea- 
coast of Africa, in the proconsular Asia, and 
through the southern provinces of Italy. The 
bishops of Gaul and Spain, of Thrace and Pon- 
tus, reigned over an ample territory, and dele- 
gated their rural suffragans to execute the sub- 
ordinate duties of the pastoral office.** A Chris- 
tian diocese might be spread over a province, or 
reduced to a village; but all the bishops pos- 
sessed an equal and indelible character; they 
all derived. the same. powers and privileges from 
the apostles, from the people, and from the 
laws. While the civil and military professions 
were separated by the policy of Constantine, a 
new and perpetual order of ecclestastical minis- 
ters, always respectable, sometimes dangerous, 
was established in the church and statc. The 
important review of their station and attributes 
may be distributed under the following heads: 
I. Popular election. II. Ordination of the clergy. 
ILI. Property. IV. Civil jurisdiction. V. Spiri- 
tual censures. VI. Exercise of public oratory. 
VII. Privilege of legislative assemblies. 
I. The freedom of elections subsisted long 
after the legal establishment of Christianity,” 
and the subjects of Rome enjoyed in the church 
the privilege which they had lust in the repub- 
lic, of choosing thc magistrates whom they were 
bound to obey. As soon as a bishop had closed 
his eyes, the metropolitan issued a commissiotf 
to one of his suffragans to administer the vacant 
see, and prepare, within a limited time, the 
future election. The right of voting was vested 
in the inferior clergy, who were best qualified to 
judge of the merit of the candidates; in the sen- 
ators or nobles of the city, all those who were 
distinguished by their rank or property; and 
finally in the whole body of the people, who on 
the appointed day flocked in multitudes from 
the most remote parts of the divccse,” and 
sometimes silenced, by their tumultuous accla- 
mations, the voice of rcason and the laws of 
discipline. These acclamations might acciden- 
tally fix on the head of the most deserving 
compctitor, of some ancient presbyter, some 
holy monk, or some layman conspicuous for 
his zeal and piety. But the episcopal chair was 
solicited, especially in the great and opulent 
cities of the empire, as a temporal rather than 
asa spiritual dignity. The interested views, the 
selfish and angry passions, the arts of perfidy 
and dissimulation, the secret corruption, the 
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open and even bloody violence which had 
formerly disgraced the freedom of election in 
the commonwealths of Greece and Rome, too 
often influenced the choice of the successors of 
the apostles. While one of the candidates boast- 
ed the honours of his family, a second allured 
his judges by the delicacies of a plentiful table, 
and a third, more guilty than his rivals, offered 
to share the plunder of the church among the 
accomplices of his sacrilegious hopes.®° The civil 
as well as ecclesiastical laws attempted to ex- 
clude the populace from this solemn and im- 
portant transaction. The canons of ancient dis- 
cipline, by requiring; several episcopal quali- 
fications of age, station, etc., restrained in some 
measure the indiscriminate caprice of the elec- 
tors. The authority of the provincial bishops, 
who werc assembled in the vacant church to 
consecrate the choice of the people, was inter- 
posed to moderate their passions and to correct 
their mistakes. ‘The bishops could refuse to or- 
dain an unworthy candidate, and the rage of 
contending factions sometimes accepted their 
impartial mediation. The submission or the re- 
sistance of the clergy and people, on various oc- 
casions, afforded different precedents, which 
were insensibly converted into positive laws and 
provincial customs:” but it was everywhere ad- 
mitted, as a fundainental maxim of religious 
policy, that no bishop could be imposed on an 
orthodox church without the consent of its 
members. The emperors, as the guardians of the 
public peace, and as the first citizens of Rome 
and Constantinople, might effectually declare 
their wishes in the choice of a primate; but those 
absolute monarchs respected the freedom of cc- 
clesiastical clections, and, while they distributed 
and resuined the honours of the state and army, 
they allowed eighteen hundred perpetual mag- 
istrates to receive their important offices from 
the free suffrages of the people.” It was agree- 
able to the dictates of justice that these magis- 
trates should not desert an honourable station 
from which they could not be removed; but the 
wisdom of councils endeavoured, without much 
success, to enforce the residence, and to prevent 
the translation, of bishops. ‘The discipline of the 
West was indecd less relaxed than that of the 
East; but the same passions which made those 
regulations necessary rendered them ineflec- 
tual. The reproaches which angry prelates have 
so vehemently urged against each other serve 
only to expose their common guilt and their 
mutual indiscretion. 

II. The bishops alone possessed the faculty 
of spirt‘ual generation, and this extraordinary 
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privilege might compensate, in some degree, for 
the painful celibacy’? which was imposed as a 
virtue, as a duty, and at length as a positive 
obligation. The religions of antiquity, which 
established a separate order of priests, dedicated 
a holy race, a tribe or family, to the perpetual 
service of the gods.’ Such institutions were 
founded for possession rather than conquest. 
The children of the priests enjoyed, with proud 
and indolent security, their sacred inheritance; 
and the fiery spirit of enthusiasm was abated by 
the cares, the pleasures, and the endearments 
of domestic life. But the Christian sanctuary 
was open to every ambitious candidate who 
aspired to its heavenly promises or temporal 
possessions. The office of priests, like that of 
soldiers or magistrates, was strenuously exer- 
cised by those men whose temper and abilities 
had prompted them to embrace the ecclesias- 
tical profession, or who had been selected by a 
discerning bishop as the best qualified to pro- 
mote the glory and interest of the church. ‘The 
bishops®® (till the abuse was restrained by the 
prudence of the saws) umght constrain the re- 
luctant and protect the distressed, and the im- 
position of hands for ever bestowed some of the 
most valuable privileges of civil society. ‘The 
whole body of the catholic clergy, more numer- 
ous, perhaps, than the legions. was exempted by 
the emperors from all service, private or public, 
all municipal offices, and all personal taxes and 
contributions, which pressed on their fellow- 
citizens with intolerable weight; and the duties 
of their holy profession were accepted as a full 
discharge of their obligations to the republic.”® 
Each bishop acquired an absolute and indefeas- 
ible right to the perpetual obedience of the 
clerk whom he ordained; the clergy of each 
episcopal church, with its dependent parishes, 
formed a regular and permanent socicty; and 
the cathedrals of Constantinople’? and Car- 
thage*® maintained their peculiar establishment 
of five hundred ecclesiastical ministers. Their 
ranks” and numbers were insensibly multiplied 
by the superstition of the times, which intro- 
duced into the church the splendid ceremonies 
of a Jewish or Pagan temple; and a long train 
of priests, deacons, sub-deacons, acolytes, exor- 
cists, readers, singers, and doorkcepers contrib- 
uted, in their respective stations, to swell the 
pomp and harmony of religious worship. The 
clerical name and privilege were extended to 
many pious fraternities, who devoutly support- 
ed the ecclesiastical throne.!°" Six hundred para- 
bolani, or adventurers, visited the sick at Alex- 
andria; cleven hundred copiate, or gravediggers 
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buried the dead at Constantinople; and the 
swarms of monks, who arose from the Nile, 
overspread and darkened the face of the Chris- 
tian world. 

II. The edict of Milan secured the revenue 
as well as the peace of the church.!*! The Chris- 
tians not only recovered the lands and houses of 
which they had been stripped by the persecut- 
ing laws of Diocletian, but they acquired a per- 
fect title to all the possessions which they had 
hitherto enjoyed by the connivance of the mag- 
istrate. As soon as Christianity became the re- 
ligion of the emperor and the empire, the na- 
tional clergy might claim a decent and honour- 
able maintenance: and the payment of an an- 
nual tax might have delivered the people from 
the more oppressive tribute which superstition 
imposcs on her votaries. But as the wants and 
expenses of the church increased with her 
prosperity, the ecclesiastical order was still sup- 
ported and enriched by the voluntary oblations 
of the faithful. Eight years after the edict of Mi- 
lan, Constantine granted to all his subjects the 
free and universal permission of bequeathing 
their fortunes to the holy Catholic church;'@ 
and their devout liberality, which during their 
lives was checked by luxury or avarice, flowed 
with a profuse stream at the hour of their death. 
The wealthy Christians were encouraged by the 
example of their sovereign. An absolute mon- 
arch, who is rich without patrimony, may be 
charitable without merit; and Constantine too 
easily believed that he should purchase the fa- 
vour of Heaven if he maintained the idle at the 
expense of the industrious, and distributed 
among the saints the wealth of the republic. 
The same messenger who carried over to Africa 
the head of Maxentius might be intrusted with 
an epistle to Ceecilian, bishop of Carthage. The 
empcror acquaints him that the treasurers of the 
province are directed to pay into his hands the 
sum of three thousand folles, or eighteen thou- 
sand pounds sterling, and to obey his farther 
requisitions for the relief of the churches of Afri- 
ca, Numidia and Mauritania.!® ‘The liberality 
of Constantine increased in a just proportion to 
his faith and to his vices. He assigned in cach 
cit. a regular allowance of corn to supply the 
fund of ecclesiastical charity, and the persons of 
both sexes who embraced the monastic life be- 
came the peculiar favourites of their sovereign. 
The Christian temples of Antioch, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, Constantinople, etc., displayed the 
ostentatious piety of a prince ambitious in a de- 
clining age to equal the perfect labours of antiq- 
uity.'° The form of these religious edifices was 
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simple and oblong, though they might some- 
times swell into the shape of a dome, and some- 
times branch into the figure of a cross. The tim- 
bers were framed for the most part of cedars of 
Libanus; the roof was covered with tiles, per- 
haps of gilt brass; and the walls, the columns, 
the pavement, were incrusted with variegated 
marbles. The most precious ornaments of gold 
and silver, of silk and gems, were profusely dedi- 
cated to the service of the altar, and this spe- 
cious magnificence was supported on the solid 
and perpetual basis of landed property. In the 
space of two centuries, from the reign of Con- 
stantine to that of Justinian, the eighteen hun- 
dred churches of the empire were enriched by 
the frequent and unalienable gifts of the prince 
and people. An annual income of six hundred 
pounds sterling may be reasonably assigned to 
the bishops, who were placed at an equal dis- 
tance between riches and poverty,'® but the 
standard of their wealth insensibly rose with 
the dignity and opulence of the cities which 
they governed. An authentic but imperfect! 
rent-roll specifies some houses, shops, gardens, 
and farms, which belonged to the three Basilica 
of Rome—St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John 
Lateran—in the provinces of Italy, Africa, and 
the East. They produce, besides a reserved rent 
of oil, linen, paper, aromatics, etc., a clear an- 
nual revenue of twenty-two thousand pieces of 
gold, or twelve thousand pounds sterling. In the 
age of Constantine and Justinian the bishops no 
longer possessed, perhaps they no longer de- 
served, the unsuspecting confidence of their’ 
clergy and people. The ecclesiagtical revenues 
of each diocese were divided into four parts, for 
the respective uses of the bishop himself, of his 
inferior clergy, of the poor, and of the public 
worship; and the abuse of this sacred trust was 
strictly and repeatedly checked.!% The patri- 
mony of the church was still subject to all the 
public impositions of the state.'" The clergy of 
Rome, Alexandria, Thessalonica, etc., might 
solicit and obtain some partial exemptions; but 
the premature attempt of the great council of 
Rimini, which aspired to universal freedom, 
was successfully resisted by the son of Con- 
stantine.!® 

IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their tri- 
bunal on the ruins of the civil and common law, 
have modestly accepted, as the gift of Constan- 
tine,!!? the independent jurisdiction which was 
the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own 
industry. But the liberality of the Christian cm- 
perors had actually endowed them with some 
legal prerogatives which secured and dignified 
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the sacerdotal character.™ 1. Under a despotic 
government, the bishops alone enjoyed and as- 
serted the inestimable privilege of being tried 
only by their peers; and even in a capital accu- 
sation, a synod of their brethren were the sole 
judges of their guilt or innocence. Such a tribu- 
nal, unless it was inflamed by personal resent- 
ment or religious discord, might be favourable, 
or even partial, to the sacerdotal order: but 
Constantine was satisfied’? that secret impuni- 
ty would be less pernicious than public scandal, 
and the Nicene council was edified by his pub- 
lic declaration, that, if he surprised a bishop in 
the act of adultery, he should cast his Imperial 
mantle over the episcopal sinner. 2. ‘The domes- 
tic jurisdiction of the bishops was at once a 
privilege and a restraint of the ecclesiastical or- 
der, whose civil causes were decently withdrawn 
from the cognisance of a secular judge. Their 
venial offences were not exposed to the shame 
of a public trial or punishinent; and the gentle 
correction which the tenderness of youth may 
endure from its parents or instructors was in- 
flicted by the temperate severity of the bishops. 
But if the clergy were guilty of any crime which 
could not be sufficiently expiated by their de- 
gradation from an honourable and beneficial 
profession, the Roman magistrate drew the 
sword of justice, without any regard to ecclesias- 
tical immunities. 3. The arbitration of the bish- 
ops was ratified by a positive law; and the judges 
were instructed to execute, without appeal or 
delay, the episcopal decrees, whose validity had 
hitherto depended on the consent of the parties, 
The conversion of the magistrates themselves, 
and of the whole empire, might gradually re- 
move the fears and scruples of the Christians. 
But they still resorted to the tribunal of the 
bishops, whose abilities and integrity they es- 
teemed; and the venerable Austin enjoyed the 
satisfaction of complaining that his spiritual 
functions were perpetually interrupted by the 
invidious labour of deciding the claim or the 
possession of silver and gold, of lands and cattle. 
4. The ancient privilege of sanctuary was trans- 
ferred to the Christian temples, and extended, 
by the liberal piety of the younger ‘Theodosius, 
to the precincts of consecrated gragund.) The 
fugitive, and even guilty, suppliants were per- 
mitted to implore either the justice ar the mercy 
of the Deity and his ministers. The rash violence 
of despotism was suspended by the mild inter- 
position of the church, and the lives or fortunes 
of the most eminent subjects might be protected 
by the mediation of the bishop. 

V. The bishop was the perpetual censor of 
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the morals of his people. The discipline of pen- 
ance was digested into a system of canonical 
jurisprudence,"'* which accurately defined the 
duty of private or public confession, the rules of 
evidence, the degrees of guilt, and the measure 
of punishment. It was impossible to execute 
this spiritual censure, if the Christian pontiff 
who punished the obscure sins of the multitude, 
respected the conspicuous vices and destructive 
crines of the magistrate: but it was impossible 
to arraign the conduct of the magistrate with- 
out controlling the administration of civil gov- 
ernment. Some considerations of religion, or 
loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred persons of 
the emperors from the zeal or resentment of the 
bishops; but they boldly censured and excom- 
municated the subordinate tyrants who were 
not invested with the majesty of the purple. St. 
Athanasius excommunicated one of the minis- 
ters of Egypt, and the interdict which he pro- 
nounced of fire and water was solemnly trans- 
mitted to the churches of Cappodocia.""* Under 
the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite 
and eloquent Syzasids. one of the descendants 
of Hercules," filled the episcopal seat of Ptole- 
mais, near the ruins of ancient Cyrene,’ and 
the philosophic bishop supported with dignity 
the character which he had assumed with re- 
luctance."5 He vanquished the monster of Libya, 
the president Andronicus, who abused the au- 
thority of a venal office, invented new modes of 
rapine and torture, and aggravated the guilt of 
oppression by that of sacrilege." After a fruit- 
less attempt to reclaim the haughty magistrate 
by mild and religious admonition, Synesius pro- 
ceeds to inflict the last sentence of ecclesiastical 
justice,”° which devotes Andronicus, with his 
associates and their families, to the abhorrence 
of earth and heaven. The impenitent sinners, 
more cruel than Phalaris or Sennacherib, more 
destructive than war, pestilence, or a cloud of 
locusts, are deprived of the name and privileges 
of Christians, of the participation of the sacra- 
ments, and of the hope of Paradise. ‘The bishop 
exhorts the clergy, the magistrates, and the peo- 
ple to renounce all society with the enemies of 
Christ, to exclude them from their houses and 
tables, and to refuse them the common offices 
of life, and the decent rites of burial. The church 
of Ptolemais, obscure and contemptible as she 
may appear, addresses this declaration to all 
her sister churches of the world; and the pro- 
fane who reject her decrees will be involved in 
the guilt and punishment of Andronicus and 
his impious followers. These spiritual terrors 
were enforced by a dexterous application to the 
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Byzantine court; the trembling president im- 
plored the mercy of the church, and the de- 
scendant of Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction of 
raising a prostrate tyrant from the ground." 
Such principles and such examples insensibly 
prepared the triumph of the Roman pontifis, 
who have trampled on the necks of kings. 

VI. Every popular government has experi- 
enced the effects of rude or artificial eloquence. 
The coldest nature is animated, the firmest rea- 
son is moved, by the rapid communication of 
the prevailing impulse; and each hearer is 
affected by his own passions and by those of the 
surrounding multitude. The ruin of civil liberty 
had silenced the demagogues of Athens and the 
tribunes of Rome; the custom of preaching, 
which seems to constitute a considerable part 
of Christian devotion, had not been introduced 
into the temples of antiquity; and the ears of 
monarchs were never invaded by the harsh 
sound of popular eloquence till the pulpits of 
the empire were filled with sacred orators, who 
possessed some advantages unknown to their 
profane predecessors."* The arguments and 
rhetoric of the tribune were instantly opposed, 
with equal arms, by skilful and resolute antago- 
nists; and the cause of truth and reason might 
derive an accidental support from the conflict of 
hostile passions. The bishop, or some distin- 
guished presbyter to whom he cautiously dele- 
gated the powers of preaching, harangued, 
without the danger of interruption or reply, a 
submissive multitude, whose minds had been 
prepared and subdued by the awful ceremonies 
of religion. Such was the strict subordination of 
the Catholic church, that the same concerted 
sounds might issue at once from an hundred 
pulpits of Italy or Egypt. if they were tuned’? by 
the master-hand of the Roman or Alexandrian 
primate. The design of this institution was 
laudable, but the fruits were not always saluta- 
ry. The preachers recommended the practice of 
the social duties; but they exalted the perfection 
of monastic virtue, which is painful to the indi- 
vidual, and useless to mankind. Their charita- 
ble exhortations betraved a secret wish that the 
clergy might be permitted to manage the wealth 
of the faithful for the benefit of the poor. The 
most sublime representations of the attributes 
and laws of the Deity were sullied by an idle 
mixture of metaphysical subtleties, puerile rites, 
and fictitious miracles: and they expatiated, 
with the most fervent zeal, on the religious mer- 
it of hating the adversaries and obeying the 
ministers of the church. When the public peace 
was distracted by heresy and schism, the sacred 
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orators sounded the trumpet of discord, and 
perhaps of sedition. The understandings of their 
congregations were perplexed by mystery, their 
passions were inflamed by invectives; and they 
rushed from the Christian temples of Antioch or 
Alexandria, prepared either to suffer or to in- 
flict martyrdom. The corruption of taste and 
language is strongly marked in the vehement 
declamations of the Latin bishops; but the com- 
positions of Gregory and Chrysostom have been 
compared with the most splendid models of 
Attic, or at least of Asiatic, eloquence.‘ 

VII. The representatives of the Christian re- 
public were regularly assembled in the spring 
and autumn of each year; and these synods dif- 
fused the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and 
legislation through the hundred and twenty 
provinces of the Roman world.’ The arch- 
bishop or metropolitan was empowered by the 
laws to summon the suffragan bishops of his 
province; to revise their conduct, to vindicate 
their rights, to declare their faith, and to ex- 
amine the merit of the candidates who were 
elected by the clergy and people to supply the 
vacancies of the episcopal college. ‘The primates 
of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, and 
afterwards Constantinople, who cxercised a 
more ample jurisdiction, convened the numer- 
ous assembly of their dependent bishops. But 
the convocation of great and extraordinary syn- 
ods was the prerogative of the emperor alone. 
Whenever the emergencies of the church re- 
quired this decisive measure, he despatched a 
peremptory summons to the bishops or the dep- 
uties of each province, with an oyder for the use 
of post-horses and a competent allowance for 
the expenses of their journey. At an early pe- 
riod, when Constantine was the protector rather 
than the proselyte of Christianity, he referred 
the African controversy to the council of Arles; 
in which the bishops of York, of Treves, of 
Milan, and of Carthage, met as friends and 
brethren, to debate in their native tongue on 
the common interest of the Latin or Western 
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church.”® Eleven years afterwards, a more nu- 
merous and celebrated assembly was convened 
at Nice in Bithynia, to extinguish, by their final 
sentence, the subtle disputes which had arisen 
in Egypt on the subject of the Trinity. Three 
hundred and cighteen bishops obeyed the sum- 
mons of their indulgent master; the ecclesiastics 
of every rank and sect and denomination have 
been computed at two thousand and forty-eight 
persons ;'*? the Greeks appeared in person; and 
the consent of the Latins was expressed by the 
legates of the Roman pontifi. The session, which 
lasted about two months, was frequently hon- 
oured by the presence of the emperor. Leaving 
his guards at the door, he seated himself (with 
the permission of the council) on a low stool in 
the midst of the hall. Constantine listened with 
patience and spoke with modesty; and while he 
influenced the debates, he humbly professed 
that he was the minister, not the judge, of the 
successors of the aposties, who had been estab- 
lished as priests and as gods upon carth.!?! Such 
profound reverence of an absolute monarch 
towards a feeble and unarmed assembly of his 
own subjects can only be compared to the ic- 
spect with which the senate had been treated by 
the Roman princes who adopted the policy of 
Augustus. Within the space of fifty years, a 
philusophic spectator of the vicissitudes of hu- 
man affairs nught have contemplated ‘Tacitus 
in the senate of Rome, and Congtantine in the 
council of Nice. The fathers of the Capitol and 
those of the church had alike degenerated {rom 
the virtues of their founders; but as the bishops 
were more deeply rooted in the public opinion, 
they sustained their dignity with more decent 
pride, and sometimes opposed with a manly 
spirit the wishes of their sovereign. The prog- 
ress of time and = superstition erased the 
memory of the weakness, the passion, the 
ignorance, which disgraced these ecclesiastical 
synods; and the catholic world has unani- 
muusly subinitted'** to the snfalizble decrees of 
the general councils.'” 


CHAPTER XXI 


Persecution of Heresy. The Schism of the Donatists. The Arian Controversy. Atha- 
nasius. Distracted State of the Church and Empire under Constantine and his 


Sons. Toleration of Paganism. 


HE grateful applause of the clergy has con- 
i secrated the meinory of a prince, who in- 


dulged thcir passions and promoted their 
interest. Constantine gave them security, wealth, 
honours, and revenge; and the support of the 
orthodox faith was considered as the most sacred 
and important duty of the civil magistrate. ‘The 
edict of Milan, the great charter of toleration, 
had confirmed to cach individual of the Roman 
world the privilege of choosing and professing 
his own religion. But this incstimable privilege 
was soon violated: with the knowledge of truth 
the emperor imbibed the maxims of persecu- 
tion; and the sects which dissented from the 
Catholic churchwer- Micted and oppressed by 
the triumph of Christianity. Constantine easily 
believed that the heretics, who presumed to dis- 
pute Ws opinions or to oppose his commands, 
were guilty of the most absurd and criminal 
obstinacy; and that a seasonable application of 
moderate severities might save those unhappy 
men from the danger of an everlasting con- 
demnation. Not a moment was lost in excluding 
the ministers and teachers of the separated con- 
grevations from any share of the rewards and 
immunities which the emperor had so liberally 
bestowed on the orthodox clergy. But as the 
sectaries might still exist under the cloud of 
ruyal disgrace, the conquest of the East was im- 
mediately followed by an edict w hich announced 
their total destruction.! After a preamble filled 
with passion and reproach, Constantine abso- 
lutely prohibits the assemblies of the heretics, 
and confiscates their public property to the use 
either of the revenue or of the Catholic church. 
The sects against whom the Imperial severity 
was directed appear to have been the adherents 
of Paul of Samosata; the Montanists of Phrygia, 
who maintained an enthusiastic succession of 
prophecy; the Novatians, who sternly rejected 
the teinporal eflicacy of repentance; the Mar- 
cionites and Valentinians, under whose leading 
ban..ers the various Gnostics of Asia and Egypt 
had insensibly rallied; and perhaps the Mani- 
chrans, who had recently imported from Persia 
a more artful composition of Oriental and Chris- 
tian theology.? The design of extirpating the 


name, or at least of restraining the progress, of 
these odious heretics, was prosecuted with vig- 
our and effect. Some of the penal regulations 
were copied from the edicts of Diocletian; and 
this method of conversion was applauded by 
the same bishops who had felt the hand of op- 
pression, and had pleaded for the rights of hu- 
manity. Two immaterial circumstances may 
serve, however, to prove that the mind of Con- 
stantine was not entirely corrupted by the spirit 
of zeal and bigotry. Before he condemned the 
Manichwans anë their kindred sects, he re- 
solved to make an accurate inquiry into the 
nature of their religious principles. As if he dis- 
trusted the impartiality of his ecclesiastical coun- 
sellors, this delicate commission was intrusted 
to a civil magistrate, whose learning and mod- 
eration he justly esteemed, and of whose venal 
character he was probably ignorant.? The em- 
perur was soon convinced that he had too hasti- 
ly proscribed the orthodox faith and the exem- 
plary morals of the Novatians, who had dis- 
sented from the church in some articles of dis- 
cipline which were not perhaps essential to sal- 
vation. By a particular edict he exempted them 
from the general penalties of the law ;1 allowed 
them to build a church at Constantinople; re- 
spected the miracles of their saints; invited their 
bishop, Acesius, to the council of Nice; and 
gently ridiculed the narrow tenets of his sect by 
a familiar jest, which from the mouth of a sov- 
ereign must have becn received with applause 
and gratitude.° 

‘The complaints and mutual accusations which 
assailed the throne of Constantine, as soon as 
the death of Maxentius had submitted Africa to 
his victorious arms, were ill adapted to edifv an 
imperfect proselvte. He learned with surprise 
that the provinces of that great country, from 
the confines of Cyrene to the Columns of Her- 
cules, were distracted with religious discord.® 
The source of the division was derived from a 
double election in the church of Carthage, the 
second in rank and opulence of the ecclesiastical 
thrones of the West. Czecilian and Majourinus 
were the two rival primates of Africa; and the 
death of the latter soon made room for Donatus, 
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who, by his superior abilities and apparent vir- 
tues, was the firmest support of his party. The 
advantage which Cecilian might claim from 
the priority of his ordination was destroyed by 
the illegal, or at least indecent, haste with which 
it had been performed, without expecting the 
arrival of the bishops of Numidia. The author- 
ity of these bishops, who, to the number of sev- 
enty, condemned Ceecilian, and consecrated 
Majorinus, is again weakened by the infamy of 
some of their personal characters; and by the 
female intrigues, sacrilegious bargains, and tu- 
multuous proceedings, which are imputed to 
this Numidian council.’ The bishops of the 
contending factions maintained, with equal ar- 
dour and obstinacy, that their adversaries were 
degraded, or at least dishonoured, by the odious 
crime of delivering the Holy Scriptures to the 
officers of Diocletian. From their mutual re- 
proaches, as well as from the story of this dark 
transaction, it may justly be inferred that the 
late persecution had embittered the zeal, with- 
out reforming the manners, of the African Chris- 
tians. That divided church was incapable of 
affording an impartial judicature; the contro- 
versy was solemnly tried in five successive tribu- 
nals, which were appointed by the emperor; 
and the whole proceeding, from the first appeal 
to the final sentence, lasted above three years. 
A severe inquisition, which was taken by the 
preetorian vicar and the proconsul of Africa, the 
report of two episcopal visitors who had been 
sent to Carthage, the decrees of the councils of 
Rome and of Arles, and the supreme judgment 
of Constantine himself in his sacred consistory, 
were all favourable to the cause of Czcilian; 
and he was unanimously acknowledged by the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers as the true and 
lawful primate of Africa. The honours and es- 
tates of the church were attributed to Ars sulfra- 
gan bishops, and it was not without difficulty 
that Constantine was satisfied with inflicting 
the punishment of exile on the principal leaders 
of the Donatist faction. As their cause was ex- 
amined with attention, perhaps it was deter- 
mined with justice. Perhaps their complaint was 
not without foundation, that the credulity of 
the emperor had been abused by the insidious 
arts of his favourite Osius. The influence of 
falsehood and corruption might procure the 
condemnation of the innocent, or aggravate the 
sentence of the guilty. Such an act, however, of 
injustice, if it concluded an importunate dis- 
pute, might be numbered among the transient 
evils of a despotic administration, which are 
neither felt nor remembered by posterity. 
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But this incident, so inconsiderable that it 
scarcely deserves a place in history, was produc- 
tive of a memorable schism, which afflicted the 
provinces of Africa above three hundred years, 
and was extinguished only with Christianity it- 
self. The inflexible zeal of freedom and fanati- 
cism animated the Donatists to refuse obedience 
to the usurpers, whose clection they disputed, 
and whose spiritual powers they denied. Ex- 
cluded from the civil and religious communion 
of mankind, they boldly excommunicated the 
rest of mankind who had embraced the impious 
party of Cecilian, and of the Traditors, from 
whom he derived his pretended ordination. 
They asserted with confidence, and almost with 
exultation, that the Apostolical succession was 
interrupted; that all the bishops of Europe and 
Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt and 
schism; and that the prerogatives of the catholic 
church were confined to the chosen portion of 
the African believers, who alone had preserved 
inviolate the integrity of their faith and dis- 
cipline. This rigid theory was supported by the 
most uncharitable conduct. Whenever they ac- 
quired a proselytc, even from the distant prov- 
inces of the East. thev carefully repeated the 
sacred rites of baptism? and ordination; as they 
rejected the validity of those which he had al- 
ready received from the hands of heretics or 
schisinatics. Bishops, virgins, and even spotless 
infants, were subjected to the disgrace of a pub- 
lic penance before they could be admitted to 
the communion of the Donatists. If they ob- 
tained possession of a church which had been 
used by their Catholic adversaries, they purified 
the unhallowed building with the same jealous 
care which a temple of idols might have re- 
quired. They washed the pavement, scraped 
the walls, burnt the altar (which was common- 
ly of wood), melted the consecrated plate, and 
cast the Holy Eucharist to the dogs, with every 
circumstance of ignominy which could provoke 
and perpetuate the animosity of religious fac- 
tions. Notwithstanding this irreconcilable aver- 
sion, the two parties, who were mixed and sepa- 
rated in all the cities of Africa, had the same 
language and manners, the same zeal and learn- 
ing, the same faith and worship. Proscribed by 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers of the empire, 
the Donatists still maintained in some provinc- 
es, particularly in Nuinidia, their superior num- 
bers; and four hundred bishops acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of their primate. But the invin- 
cible spirit of the sect sometimes preyed on its 
own vitals: and the bosoin of their schismatical 
church was torn by intestine divisions. A fourth 
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part of the Donatist bishops followed the inde- 
pendent standard of the Maximianists. ‘The 
narrow and solitary path which their first lead- 
ers had marked out continued to deviate from 
the great society of mankind. Even the imper- 
ceptible sect of the Rogatians could afhrm, with- 
out a blush, that when Christ should descend to 
judge the earth, he would find his true religion 
preserved only in a few nameless villages of the 
Cesarean Mauritania.'” 

The schisin of the Donatists was confined to 
Africa; the more diffusive mischief of the Trini- 
tarian controversy successively penetrated into 
every part of the Christian world. ‘The forner 
was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the 
abuse of freedom; the latter was a high and 
mysterious argument, derived from the abuse 
of philosophy. From the age of Constantine to 
that of Clovis and Theodoric, the temporal in- 
terests both of the Romans and barbarians were 
deeply involved in the theological disputes of 
Arianism. ‘The historian may therefore be per- 
mitted respectfully to withdraw the veil of the 
sanctuarv, and tu deduce the progress of reason 
and faith, of error and passion, from the school 
of Plato to the decline and fall of the empire. 

The genius of Plato, informed by his own 
meditation or by the traditional khnowledge of 
the priests of Egypt.” had ventured to explore 
the mysterious nature of the Deity. When he 
had eles ated his inind to the sublime contempla- 
tion of the first self-existent, necessary cause of 
the universe, the Athenian sage was incapable 
of conceiving how the simple unity of his essence 
could adimit the infinite variety of distinct and 
successive ideas which compose the model of 
the intellectual world; kaw a Being purely in- 
corporeal could execute that perfect model, and 
mould with a plastic hand the rude and inde- 
pendent chaos. The vain hope of extricating 
himself froin these difficulties, which must ever 
oppress the feeble powers of the human mind, 
might induce Plato to consider the divine na- 
ture under the threcfold modification—of the 
first cause, the reason, or Logos, and the soul or 
spirit of the universe. His poctical imagination 
sometimes fixed and animated these metaphysi- 
cal abstractions; the three archeal or original 
principles were represented in the Platonic sys- 
tem as three Gods, united with each other by a 
mysterious and ineffable generation; and the 
Logos was particularly considered under the 
more accessible character of the Son of an Eter- 
nal Father, and the Creator and Governor of 
the world. Such appear to have been the secret 
doctrines which were cautiously whispered in 
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the gardens of the Academy; and which, ac- 
cording to the more recent disciples of Plato, 
could not be perfectly understood till after an 
assiduous study of thirty years.” 

The arms of the Macedonians diffused over 
Asia and Egypt the language and learning of 
Greece; and the theological system of Plato was 
taught, with less reserve, and perhaps with some 
improvements, in the celebrated school of Alex- 
andria.'* A numerous colony of Jews had been 
invited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to settle 
in their new capital.'4 While the bulk of the na- 
tion practised the legal ceremonies, and pur- 
sued the lucrative occupations of commerce, a 
few Hebrews of a more liberal spirit devoted 
their lives to religious and philosophical con- 
templation.! They cultivated with diligence, 
and embraced with ardour, the theological sẹs- 
tem of the Athenian sage. But their national 
pride would have been mortified by a fair con- 
fession of their former poverty: and they boldly 
marked, as the sacred inheritance of their an- 
cestors, the gold and jewels which they had so 
lately stolen from their Egyptian masters. One 
hundred years before the birth of Christ. a phil- 
osophical treatise, which manifestly betrays the 
style and sentiments of the school of Plato, was 
produced by the Alexandrian Jews, and unani- 
mously received as a genuine and valuable relic 
of the inspired Wisdom of Solomon.'* A similar 
union of the Mosaic faith and the Grecian phi- 
losophy distinguishes the works of Philo, which 
were composed, for the most part, under the 
reign of Augustus. The material soul of the 
unistise? might oend the piety of the He- 
brews; but they applied the character of the 
Logos tu the Jehovah of Moses and the Patri- 
archs; and the Sen of God was introduced upon 
earth, under a visible and even human appear- 
ance, to perform those familiar offices which 
seem incompatible with the nature and attri- 
butes of the Universal Cause.’ 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, 
the authority of the school of Alexandria, and 
the consent of the Jews and Grecks, were in- 
sufficient to establish the truth of a mysterious 
doctrine, which might please, but could not 
sat v, a rational mind. A prophet, or apostle, 
inspired by the Deity, can alone exercise a law- 
ful dominion over the faith of mankind: and the 
theology of Plato might have been for ever con- 
founded with the philosophical visions of the 
Academy, the Porch, and the Lyceum, if the 
name and divine attributes of the Logos had not 
been confirmed by the celestial pen of the last 
and most sublime of the Evangelists.*° The 
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Christian Revelation, which was consummated 
under the reign of Nerva, disclosed to the world 
the amazing secret, that the Locos, who was 
with God from the beginning, and was God, 
who had made all things, and for whom all 
things had been made, was incarnate in the per- 
son of Jesus of Nazareth; who had been born of 
a virgin, and suffered death on the cross. Be- 
sides the general design of fixing on a perpetual 
basis the divine honours of Christ, the most an- 
cient and respectable of the ecclesiastical writ- 
ers have ascribed to the evangelic theologian a 
particular intention to confute two opposite 
heresies, which disturbed the peace of the prim- 
itive church. I. The faith of the Ebionites,” 
perhaps of the Nazarenes,** was gros» and im- 
perfect. They revered Jesus as the greatest of 
the prophets, endowed with supernatural virtue 
and power. They ascribed to his person and to 
his future rcign all the predictions of the He- 
brew oracles which relate to the spiritual and 
everlasting kingdom of the promised Messiah.”4 
Some of them might confess that he was born of 
a virgin: but they obstinately rejected the pre- 
ceding existence and divine perfections of the 
Logos, or Son of God, which arc so clearly de- 
fined in the Gospel of St. John. About fifty years 
afterwards, the Ebionites, whose errors are men- 
tioned by Justin Martyr, with less severity than 
they seem to deserve,** formed a very inconsid- 
erable portion of the Christian name. IL. ‘The 
Gnostics, who were distinguished by the epithet 
of Docetes, deviated into the contrary extreme; | 
and betrayed the human, while they asserted 
the divine nature of Christ. Educated in the 
school of Plato, accustomed to the sublime idea 
of the Logos, they readily conceived that the 
brightest Aon, or Emanation of the Deity, might 
assume the outward shape and visible appear- 
ances of a mortal ;?° but they vainly pretended 
that the imperfections of matter are incompati- 
ble with the purity of a celestial substance. 
While the blood of Christ yet smoked on Mount 
Calvary, the Docetes invented the impious and 
extravagant hypothesis, that, instead of issuing 
from the womb of the Virgin," he had descend- 
ed on the banks of the Jordan in the form of 
perfect manhood; that he had imposed on the 
senses of his enemics and of his disciples; and 
that the ministers of Pilate had wasted their im- 
potent rage on an airy phantom, who seemed to 
expire on the cross, and, after three days, to rise 
from the dead.”4 

The divine sanction which the Apostle had 
bestowed on the fundamental principle of the 
theology of Plato encouraged the learned prose- 
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lytes of the second and third centuries to admire 
and study the writings of the Athenian sage, 
who had thus marvellously anticipated one of 
the most surprising discoveries of the Christian 
revelation. The respectable name of Plato was 
used by the orthodox,” and abused by the 
heretics,*° as the common support of truth and 
error: the authority of his skilful commentators 
and the science of dialectics were employed to 
justify the remote cousequences of his opinions, 
and to supply the discrect silence of the inspired 
writers. The same subtle and profound ques- 
tions concerning the nature, the generation, the 
distinction, and the equality of the three divine 
persons of the mysterious 7rad, or Jrntty,*! 
were agitated in the philosophical and in the 
Christian schools of Alexandria. An cager spirit 
of curiosity urged them to explore the secrets of 
the abyss; and the pride of the professors and of 
their disciples was satisfied with the science of 
words. But the most sagacious of the Christian 
theologians, the great Athanasius himself, has 
candidly confessed ® that, whenever he forced 
his understanding to meditate on the divinity of 
the Logos, his toilsome and unavailing cflorts re- 
coiled on themselves; that the more he thought, 
the less he comprehended; and the more he 
wrote, the less capable was he of expressing his 
thoughts. In every step of the inquiry we are 
compelled to feel and acknowledge the iinmeas- 
urable disproportion between the size of the 
object and the capacity of the human mind. We 
may strive to abstract the notions of ume, of 
space, and of matter, which so closely adhere to 
all the perceptions of our experimental knowl- 
edge. But as soon as we presume to reason of in- 
finite substance, of spiritual generation, as often 
as we deduce any positive conclusions from a 
negative idea, we are involved in darkness, per- 
plexity, and inevitable contradiction. As these 
difficulties arise froin the nature of the subject, 
they oppress, with the same insuperable weight, 
the philosophic and the theological disputant; 
but we may observe two essential and peculiar 
circumstances which discriminated the doctrines 
of the catholic church from the opinions of the 
Platonic school. 

J. A chosen society of philosophers, men of a 
liberal education and curious disposition, might 
silently meditate, and temperately discuss in 
the gardens of Athens or the library of Alexan- 
dria, the abstruse questions of metaphysical 
science. The lofty speculations, which neither 
convinced the understanding nor agitated the 
passions of the Platonists themselves, were care- 
lessly overlooked by the idle, the busy, and even 
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the studious part of mankind.*® But after the 
Logos had been revealed as the sacred object of 
the faith, the hope, and the religious worship of 
the Christians, the mysterious system was em- 
braced by a numerous and increasing multitude 
in every province of the Roman world. ‘Those 
persons who, from their age, or sex, or occupa- 
tions, were the least qualified to judge, who 
were the least exercised in the habits of abstract 
reasoning, aspired to contemplate the economy 
of the Divine Nature: and it is the boast of Ter- 
tullian** that a Christian mechanic could readi- 
ly answer such questions as had perplexed the 
wisest of the Grecian sages. Where the subject 
lies so far beyond our reach, the difference be- 
tween the highest and the lowest of human un- 
derstandings may indeed be calculated as in- 
finitely small; yet the degree of weakness may 
perhaps be measured by the degree of obstinacy 
and dogmatic confidence. ‘These speculations, 
instead of being treated as the amusement of a 
vacant hour, became the most serious business 
of the present, and the most useful preparation 
for a future life. A theology which it was incum- 
bent to believe, which it was impious to doubt, 
and which it might be dangerous, and even fa- 
tal, to mistake, became the familiar topic of 
private meditation and popular discourse. The 
cold inditlerence of philosophy was inflamed by 
the fervent spirit of devotion; and even the met- 
aphors of common language suggested the falla- 
cious prejudices of sense and experience. ‘Lhe 
Christians, who abhorred the gross and impure 
generation of the Greek mythology, were 
tempted to argue from the familiar analogy of 
the filial and paternal relations. The character 
of Son seemed to unply a perpetual subordina- 
tion to the voluntary author of his existence ;*6 
but as the act of generation, in the most spiritual 
and abstracted sense, must be supposed to trans- 
mit the properties of a common nature.” they 
durst not presume to circumscribe the powers 
or the duration of the Son of an eternal and 
omnipotent Father. Fourscore years aiter the 
death of Christ, the Christians of Bithynia de- 
clared before the tribunal of Pliny that they in- 
voked him as a god: and his divine honours 
have been perpetuated in every age and coun- 
try, by the various sects who assume the name 
of his disciples.*" Their tender reverence for the 
memory of Christ, and their horror for the pro- 
fane worship of any created being, would have 
engaged them to assert the equal and absolute 
divinity of the Logos, if their rapid ascent towards 
the throne of heaven had not been imperceptibly 
checked by the apprehension of violating the 
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unity and sole supremacy of the great Father of 
Christ, and of the Universe. The suspense and 
fluctuation produced in the minds of the Chris- 
tians by these opposite tendencies may be ob- 
served in the writings of the theologians who 
flourished after the end of the apostolic age and 
before the origin of the Arian controversy. Their 
suflrage is claimed, with equal confidence, by 
the orthodox and by the heretical parties; and 
the most inquisitive critics have fairly allowed 
that, if they had the good fortune of possessing 
the catholic verity, they have delivered their 
conceptions in loose, Inaccurate, and sometimes 
contradictory language.” 

II. The devotion of individuals was the first 
circumstance which distinguished the Chris- 
tians from the Platonists: the second was the 
authority of the church. The disciples of philos- 
ophy asserted the rights of intellectual freedom, 
and their respect for the sentiments of their 
teachers was a liberal and voluntary tribute 
which they offered to superior reason. But the 
Christians formed a numerous and disciplined 
society; and the jurisdiction of their laws and 
magistrates was strictly exercised over the minds 
of the faithful. The loose wanderings of the im- 
agination were gradually confined by creeds 
and confessions;‘" the freedom of private judg- 
ment submitted to the public wisdom of synods; 
the authority of a theologian was determined by 
his ecclesiastical rank; and the episcopal suc- 
cessors of the apostles inflicted the censures of 
the church on those who deviated from the or- 
thodox belief. But in an age of religious contro- 
versy every act uf ovpression adds new force to 
the elastic vigour cut the mind; and the zeal or 
obstinacy of a spiritual rebel was sometimes 
stimulated by “cret motives of ambition or 
avarice. A metaphysical argument became the 
cause or pretence of political contests; the sub- 
tletics of the Platonic school were used as the 
badges of popular factions, and the distance 
which separated thir respective tenets was en- 
lareed or magnified by the acrimony of dispute. 
As long as the dark heresies of Praxeas and Sa- 
bellius laboured to confound the Father with the 
Son," the orthodox party might be excused if 
th. adhered more strictly and more earnestly 
to the distinction than to the equality of the divine 
persons. But as soon as the heat of controversy 
had subsided and the progress of the Sabellians 
was no longer an object of terror to the churches 
of Rome, of Africa, or of Egy pt, the tide of theo- 
logical opinion began to flow with a gentle but 
steady motion toward the contrary extreme; 
and the most orthodox doctors allowed them- 
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sclves the use of the terms and definitions which 
had been censured in the mouth of the secta- 
ries.“ After the edict of toleration had restored 
peace and leisure to the Christians, the Trini- 
tarian controversy was revived in the ancient 
seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulent, the 
tumultuous city of Alexandria; and the flame 
of religious discord was rapidly communicated 
from the schools to the clergy, the people, the 
provinces, and the East. The abstruse question 
of the eternity of the Logos was agitated in eccle- 
siastic conferences and popular sermons; and 
the heterodox opinions of Arius*' were soon 
made public by his own zeal and by that of his 
adversaries. His most implacable aclversaries 
have acknowledged the learning and blameless 
life of the eminent presbyter. who, in a former 
election, had declined, and perhaps gencrously 
declined, his pretensions tothe episcopal throne.“ 
His competitor Alexander assuined the office of 
his judge. The important cause was argued be- 
fore him; and if at first he seemed to hesitate, he 
at length pronounced his final sentence as an 
absolute rule of faith.*® The undaunted pres- 
byter, who presumed to resist the authority of 
his angry bishop, was separated from the com- 
munion of the church. But the pride of Arius 
was supported by the applause of a numerous 
party. He reckoned among his immediate fol- 
lowers two bishops of Egypt, seven presbyters, 
twelve deacons, and (what may appear almost 
incredible) seven hundred virgins. A large ma- 
jority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support 
or favour his cause; and their measures were 
conducted by Eusebius of Czesarea, the most 
learned of the Christian prelates; and by Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, who had acquired the repu- 
tation of a statesman without forfeiting that of a 
saint. Synods in Palestine and Bithynia were 
opposed to the synods of Egypt. The attention 
of the prince and people was attracted by this 
theological dispute; and the decision, at the end 
of six years,“* was referred to the supreme au- 
thority of the general council of Nice. 

When the mysteries of the Christian faith 
were dangerously exposed to public debate, it 
might be observed that the human underst: ad- 
ing was capable of forming three distinct, though 
imperfect, systems concerning the nature of the 
Divine Trinity, and it was pronounced that 
none of these systems, in a pure and absolute 
sense, were exempt from heresy and error.“ 
I. According to the first hypothesis, which was 
maintained by Arius and his disciples, the Logos 
was a dependent and spontaneous production, 
created from nothing by the will of the Father. 
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The Son, by whom all things were made,“ had 
been begotten before all worlds, and the longest 
of the astronomical periods could be compared 
only as a fleeting moment to the extent of his 
duration; yet this duration was not infinite,“ 
and there had been a time which preceded the 
ineflable generation of the Logos. On this only- 
begotten Son the Almighty Father had trans- 
fused his ample spirit, and impressed the efful- 
gence of his glory. Visible image of invisible per- 
fection, he saw, at an immeasurable distance 
beneath his fcet, the thrones of the brightest 
archangels; yet he shone only with a reflected 
light, and, like the sons of the Roman emperors, 
who were invested with the titles of Cassar or 
Augustus,°® he governed the universe in obedi- 
ence to the will of his Father and Monarch. 
II. In the second hypothesis, the Lugos possessed 
all the inherent, incommunicable perfections 
which religion and philosophy appropriate to 
the Supreme God. Three distinct and infinite 
minds or substances, three co-equal and co- 
eternal beings, composed the Divine Essence ;* 
and it would have implied contradiction that 
any of them should not have existed, or that 
they should ever cease to exist.” ‘The advocates 
of a system which seemed to establish three in- 
dependent Deities attempted to preserve the 
unity of the First Cause, so conspicuous in the 
design and order of the world, by the perpetual 
concord of their administration ard the essen- 
tial agreement of their will. A faint resemblance 
of this unity of action may be discovered in the 
societies of men, and even of animals. The causes 
which disturb their harmony proceed only from 
the imperfection and inequality of their facul- 
ties; but the omnipotence which is guided by in- 
finite wisdom and goodness cannot fail of choos- 
ing the same means for the accomplishment of 
the same ends. III. Three beings, who, by the 
self-derived necessity of their existence, possess 
all the divine attributes in the most perfect 
degree, who are eternal in duration, infinite in 
space, and intimately present to each other and 
to the whole universe, irresistibly force them- 
selves on the astonished mind as one and the 
same Being, ® who, in the cconomy of grace, as 
well as in that of nature, may manifest himself 
under different forms, and be considered under 
different aspects. By this hypothesis a real sub- 
stantial trinity is refined into a trinity of names 
and abstract modifications that subsist only in 
the mind which conccives them. The Logos is no 
longer 1 person, but an attribute; and it is only 
in a figurative sense that the epithct of Son can 
be applied to the eternal reason which was with 
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God from the beginning, and by which, not by 
whom, all things were made. The incarnation of 
the Logos is reduced to a mere inspiration of the 
Divine Wisdom, which filled the soul and di- 
rected all the actions of the man Jesus. Thus, 
after revolving round the theological circle, we 
are surprised to find that the Sabellian ends 
where the Ebionite had begun, and that the in- 
comprehensible mystery which excites our ado- 
ration cludes our inquiry. 

If the bishops of the council of Nice®® had 
been permitted to follow the unbiassed dictates 
of their conscience, Arius and his associates 
could scarcely have flattered themselves with 
the hopes of obtaining a majority of votes in 
favour of an hypothesis so directly adverse to 
the two most popular opinions of the catholic 
world. The Arians soon perccived the danger of 
their situation, and prudently assumed those 
modest virtues which, in the fury of civil and 
religious dissensions, are seldom practised, or 
even praised, except by the weaker party. They 
recommended the exercise of Christian charity 
and moderation, urged the incomprehensible 
nature of the controversy, disclaimed the use of 
any terms or definitions which could not be 
found in the Scriptures, and offered, by very 
liberal concessions, to satisfy their adversaries 
without renouncing the integrity of their own 
principles. The victorious faction received all 
their proposals with haughty suspicion, and 
anxiously sought for some irreconcilable mark 
of distinction, the rejection of which might in- 
volve the Arians in the guilt and consequences 
of heresy. A letter was publicly read and igno- 
miniously torn, in which their patron, Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, ingenuously confessed that the 
adinission of the Homoousion, or Consubstan- 
tial, a word already familiar to the Platonists, 
was incompatible with the principles of their 
theological system. The fortunate opportunity 
was eagerly embraced by the bishops, who gov- 
erned the resolutions of the synod, and, accord- 
ing to the lively expressions of Ambrose, ®* they 
used the sword, which heresy itself had drawn 
from the scabbard, to cut off the head of the 
hated monster. The consubstantiality of the 
Father and the Son was established by the coun- 
cil of Nice, and has been unanimously received 
as a fundamental article of the Christian faith 
by the consent of the Greek, the Latin, the Ori- 
ental, and the Protestant churches. But if the 
same word had not sefved to stigmatise the 
heretics and to unite the catholics, it would 
have been inadequate to the purpose of the ma- 
jority by whom it was introduced into the or- 
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thodox creed. This majority was divided into 
two parties, distinguished by a contrary ten- 
dency to the sentiments of the Tritheists and of 
the Sabellians. But as those opposite extremes 
seemed to overthrow the foundations cither of 
natural or revealed religion, they mutually 
agreed to qualify the rigour of their principles, 
and to disavow the just, but invidious, conse- 
quences which might be urged by their antago- 
nists. The interest of the common cause inclined 
them to join their numbers and to conccal their 
differences; their animosity was softened by the 
healing counsels of toleration, and their disputes 
were suspended by the use of the mysterious 
Homoouston, which either party was free to inter- 
pret according to their peculiar tenets. The Sa- 
bellian sense, which, about tifty years before, 
had obliged the council of Antioch” to prohibit 
this celebrated term, had cndcared it to those 
theologians who entertained a secret but partial 
affection for a nominal Trinity. But the more 
fashionable saints of the Arian times, the in- 
trepid Athanasius, the learned Gregory Na- 
zianzen, and the other pillars of the church, 
who supported with ability and success the 
Nicene doctrine, appeared to consider the ex- 
pression of substance as if it had been synony- 
mous with that of nature; and they ventured to 
illustrate their meaning by affirming that three 
men, as thcy belong to the same common spe- 
cies, are consubstantial or homoousian to each 
other. This pure and distinct equality was 
tempered, on the one hand, by the internal 
connection and spiritual penctration which in- 
dissolubly unites the divine persons;” and, on 
the other, by the pre-eminence of the Father, 
which was acknowledged as far as it is com- 
patible with the independence of the Son.® 
Within these limits the almost invisible and 
tremulous ball of orthodoxy was allowed se- 
curely to vibrate. On either side, beyond this 
consecrated ground, the heretics and the da- 
mons lurked in ambush to surprise and devour 
the unhappy wanderer. But as the degrees of 
theological hatred depend on the spirit of the 
war rather than on the importance of the con- 
troversy, the heretics who degraded were treated 
with more severity than those who annihilated 
the person of the Son. The life of Athanasius was 
consumed in irreconcilable opposition to the 
impious madness of the Arians.“ but he defended 
above twenty years the Sabellianism of Marcel- 
lus of Ancyra; and when at last he was compell- 
ed to withdraw himself from his communion, he 
continued to mention with an ambiguous smile 
the venial errors of his respectable friend.® 
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The authority of a general council, to which 
the Arians themselves had been compelled to 
submit, inscribed on the banners of the ortho- 
dox party the mysterious characters of the word 
Homoousion, which essentially contributed, not- 
withstanding some obscure disputes, some noc- 
turnal combats, to maintain and perpetuate the 
uniformity of faith, or at least of language. The 
Consubstantialists, who by their success have 
deserved and obtained the title of Catholics, 
gloried in the simplicity and steadiness of their 
own creed, and insulted the repeated variations 
of their adversarics, who were destitute of any 
certain rule of faith. The sincerity or the cun- 
ning of the Arian chiefs, the fear of the laws or 
of the people, their reverence for Christ, their 
hatred of Athanasius, all the causes, human and 
divine, that influence and disturb the counsels 
of a theological faction, introduced among the 
sectaries a spirit of discord and inconstancy, 
which in the course of a few years erected eight- 
ecn different models of religion, and avenged 
the violated dignity of the church. The zealous 
Hilary, who, from the peculiar hardships of 
his situation, was inclined to extenuate rather 
than to aggravate the errors of the Oriental 
clergy, declares that, in the wide extent of the 
ten provinces of Asia to which he had been ban- 
ished, there could be found very few prelates 
who had preserved the knowledge of the truc 
God.** The oppression which he had felt, the 
disorders of which he was the spectator and the 
victim, appeased, during a short interval, the 
angry passions of his soul; and in the following 
passage, of which I shall transcribe a few lines, 
the bishop of Poiticrs unwarily deviates into the 
style of a Christian philosopher. “‘It is a thing,” 
says Hilary, “equally deplorable and danger- 
ous, that there are as many creeds as opinions 
among men, as many doctrines as inclinations, 
and as many sources of blasphemy as there are 
faults among us; because we make creeds arbi- 
trarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. The 
Homoousion is rejected, and received, and ex- 
plained away by successive synods. The partial 
or total resemblance of the Father and of the 
Son is a subject of dispute for these unLappy 
times. Every year, nay, every moon, we make 
new creeds to describe invisible mysteries. We 
repent of what we have done, we defend those 
who repent, we anathematise those whom we 
defended. We condemn eithgn fe Ugttine of 
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others in ourselves, orguut’Gwn in that others; 


and, reciprocally toring one a th pieces, 
we have been the Cause of each other’. brine 
It will not be “pected, it would not. Perhaps 
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be endured, that I should swell this theological 
digression by a minute examination of the 
eighteen creeds, the authors of which, for the 
most part, disclaimed the odious name of their 
parent Arius. It is amusing enough to delineate 
the form, and to trace the vegetation, of a singu- 
lar plant; but the tedious detail of leaves with- 
out flowers, and of branches without fruit, 
would soon exhaust the patience and disappoint 
the curiosity of the laborious student. One ques- 
tion, which gradually arose from the Arian con- 
troversy, may. however, be noticed, as it served 
to produce and discriminate the three sects who 
were united only by their common aversion to 
the Homoousion of the Nicene synod. 1. If they 
were asked whether the Son was lke unto the 
Father, the question was resolutely answered in 
the negative by the heretics who adhered to the 
principles of Arius, or indeed to those of philoso- 
phy, which seem to establish an infinite difter- 
ence between the Creator and the most excel- 
lent of his creatures. This obvious consequence 
was maintained bv Aëtius, on whom the zcal 
of his adversaries bestowed the surname of the 
Atheist. His restless and aspiring spirit urged 
him to try almost every profession of human 
life. He was successively a slave, or at least a 
husbandman, a travelling tinker, a goldsmith, a 
physician, a schoolmaster, a theologian, and at 
last the apostle of a new chureh, which was 
propagated by the abilities of his Gisciple Euno- 
mius.® Armed with texts of Scripture, and with 
captious syllogisms from the logic of Aristotle, 
the subtle Aétius had acquired the fame of an 
invincible disputant, whom it was impossible 
either to silence or to convince. Such talents en- 
gaged the friendship of the Arian bishops, till 
they were forced to renounce and even to per- 
secute a dangerous ally, who, by the accuracy of 
his reasoning, had prejudiced their cause in the 
popular opinion, and offended the piety of their 
most devoted followers. 2. ‘lhe omnipotence of 
the Creator suggested a specious and respectiul 
solution of the likeness of the Father and the 
Son; and faith might humbly receive what rea- 
son could not presurne to deny, that the Supreme 
God might communicate his infinite perfec- 
tions, and create a being similar only to him- 
self.” ‘These Arians were powerfully supported 
by the weight and abilities of their leaders, who 
had succeeded to the management of the Euse- 
bian interest, and who occupied the principal 
thrones of the East. They detested, perhaps with 
some affectation, the impiety of Aétius; they 
profesaed to believe, either without reserve or 
accordag to the Scriptures, that the Son was 
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different from all other creatures, and similar 
only to the Father. But they denied that he was 
either of the same or of a similar substance; 
sometimes boldly justifying their dissent, and 
sometimes objecting to the use of the word sub- 
stance, which seems to imply an adequate, or at 
least a distinct, notion of the nature of the Dicty. 
3. The sect which asserted the doctrine of a 
similar substance was the most numerous, at 
least in the provinces of Asia; and when the 
leaders of both parties were assembled in the 
council of Seleucia,’° their opinion would have 
prevailed by a majority of one hundred and 
five to forty-three bishops. The Greek word 
which was chosen to express this mysterious re- 
semblance bears so close an affinity to the ortho- 
dox symbol, that the profane of every age have 
derided the furious contests which the diflerence 
of a single diphthong excited between the Ho- 
moousians and the Homoiousians. As it fre- 
quently happens that the sounds and characters 
which approach the nearest to each other acci- 
dentally represent th. mnst opposite ideas, the 
observation would be itself ridiculous, if it were 
possible to mark any real and sensible distinc- 
tion between the doctrine of the Semi-Arians, 
as thev were improperly styled, and that of the 
Catholics themselves. The bishop of Poitiers, 
who in his Phrvgian exile very wisely aimed at 
a coalition of parties, endeavours to prove that, 
bv a pious and faithful interpretation.” the 
Lfomorousion mav be reduced to a consubstantial 
sense. Yet he confesses that the word has a dark 
and suspicious aspect; and, as if darkness were 
congenial to theological disputes, the Semi- 
Arians, who advanced to the doors of the church, 
assailed them with the most unrelenting fury. 
The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which cul- 
tivated the language and manners of the Greeks, 
had deeply imbibed the venom of the Arian 
controversy. ‘The familiar study of the Platonic 
system, a vain and argumentative disposition, a 
copious and flexible idiom, supplied the clergv 
and people of the Fast with an inexhaustible 
flow of words and distinctions; and, in the midst 
of their fierce contentions, they easily forgot the 
doubt which is recommended by philosophy, 
and the submission which is enjoined by relig- 
ion. ‘The inhahitants of the West were of a less 
inquisitive spirit; their passions were not so 
forcibly moved by invisible objects, their minds 
were less frequently exercised by the habits of 
dispute; and such was the happy ignorance of 
the Gallican church, that Hilary himself, above 
thirty years after the first general council, was 
still a stranger to the Nicene creed.” ‘The Latins 
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had received the rays of divine knowledge 
through the dark and doubtful medium of a 
translation. The poverty and stubbornness of 
their native tongue was not always capable of 
affording just equivalents for the Greek terms, 
for the technical words of the Platonic philoso- 
phy,” which had been consecrated, by the Gos- 
pel or by the church, to express the mysteries of 
the Christian faith, and a verbal defect might 
introduce into the Latin theology a long train 
of error or perplexity.’ But as the western pro- 
vincials had the good fortune of deriving their 
religion from an orthodox source, they pre- 
served with steadiness the doctrine which they 
had accepted with docility; and when the Arian 
pestilence approached their frontiers, they were 
supplied with the seasonable preservative of the 
Homoousion by the paternal care of the Roman 
pontiff. Their sentiments and their temper were 
displayed in the memorable synod of Rimini. 
which surpassed in numbers the council of Nice, 
since it was composed of above four hundred 
bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and Illyricum. From the first debates it ap- 
peared that only four score prelates adhered to 
the party, though they affected to anathematise 
the nume and memory of Arius. But this in- 
feriority was compensated bv the advaptages of 
skill, of experience, and of discipline; and the 
minority was conducted by Valens and Ursa- 
cius, two bishops of Illvricum, who had spent 
their lives inthe intrigues of courts and councils, 
and who had been trained under the Eusebian 
banner in the religious wars of the East. By 
their arguments and negotiations they embar- 
rassed, they confounded, they at last deccived 
the honest simplicity of the Latin bishops, who 
suffered the palladium of the faith to be extort- 
ed from their hands by fraud and importunity, 
rather than by open violence. The council of 
Rimini was not allowed to separate till the 
members had imprudently subscribed a cap- 
tious creed. in which some expressions, suscep- 
tible of an heretical sense, were inserted in the 
room of the Homoousion. It was on this occa- 
sion that, according to Jerom, the world was 
surprised to find itself Arian.” But the bishops 
of tae Latin provinces had no sooner reached 
their respective dioceses than they discovered 
their mistake, and repented of their weakness. 
The ignominious capitulation was rejected with 
disdain and abhorrence, and the Homoousian 
standard, which had been shaken but not over- 
thrown, was more firmly replanted in all the 
churches of the West.”® 

Such was the rise and progress, and such were 
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the natural revolutions, of those theological dis- 
putes which disturbed the peace of Christianity 
under the reigns of Constantine and of his sons. 
But as those princes presumed to extend their 
despotism over the faith, as well as over the lives 
and fortunes of their subjects, the weight of their 
suffrage sometimes inclined the ecclesiastical 
balance: and the prerogatives of the King of 
Heaven were settled, or changed, or modified, 
in the cabinet of an earthly monarch. 

The unhappy spirit of discord which pervaded 
the provinces of the East interrupted the tri- 
umph of Constantine; but the emperor contin- 
ued for some time to view with cool and care- 
less indifference the object of the dispute. As he 
was yet ignorant of the difficulty of appeasing 
the quarrels of theologians, he addressed to the 
contending parties, to Alexander and to Arius, 
a moderating epistle; which may be ascribed 
with far greater reason to the untutored sense of 
a soldier and statesman than to the dictatcs of 
any of his episcopal counsellors. He attributes 
the origin of the whole controversy to a trifling 
and subtle question concerning an incompre- 
hensible point of the law, which was foolishly 
asked by the bishop, and imprudently resolved 
by the presbyter. He laments that the Christian 
people, who had the same God, the same relig- 
ion, and the same worship, should be divided 
by such inconsiderable distinctions; and he se- 
riously recommends to the clergy of Alexandria 
the example of the Greek philosophers, who 
could maintain their arguments without losing ° 
their temper and assert their freedom without 
violating their friendship. The indifference and 
contempt of the sovereign would have been, 
perhaps, the most effectual mcthod of silencing 
the dispute, if the popular current had been 
less rapid and impetuous, and if Constantine 
himself, in the midst of faction and fanaticism, 
could have preserved the calm possession of his 
own mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers soon 
contrived to seduce the impartiality of the mag- 
istrate, and to awaken the zeal of the prosclyte. 
He was provoked by the insults which had been 
offered to his statues; he was alarmed by the 
real as well as the imaginary magnitude oi the 
spreading mischief; and he extinguished the 
hope of peace and tolcration, from the moment 
that he assembled three hundred bishops within 
the walls of the same palace. The presence of 
the monarch swelled the importance of the de- 
bate; his attention multiplied the arguments; 
and he exposed his person with a patient intre- 
pidity which animated the valour of the combat- 
ants. Notwithstanding the applause which has 
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been bestowed on the eloquence and sagacity of 
Constantine,7* a Roman general, whose relig- 
ion might be still a subject of doubt, and whose 
mind had not been enlightened either by study 
or by inspiration, was indifferently qualified to 
discuss, in the Greek language, a metaphysical 
question, or an article of faith. But the credit 
of his favourite Osius, who appears to have pre- 
sided in the council of Nice, might dispose the 
emperor in favour of the orthodox party; and a 
well-timed insinuation, that the same Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, who now protected the heretic, 
had lately assisted the tyrant,” might exasper- 
ate him against their adversaries. The Nicene 
creed was ratified by Constantine; and his firm 
declaration, that those who resisted the divine 
judgment of the synod must prepare themselves 
for an immediate exile, annihilated the mur- 
murs of a feeble opposition; which, from seven- 
teen, was almost instantly reduced to two, pro- 
testing bishops. Eusebius of Cæsarea yielded a 
reluctant and ambiguous consent to the ho- 
muousion ;*" and the wavering conduct of the 
Nicomedian Eusebius served only to delay about 
three months his disgrace and exilc."! The im- 
pious Arius was banished into one of the remote 
provinces of Illyricum; his person and disciples 
were branded, by law, with the odious name of 
Porphyrians; his writings were condemned to 
the flames, and a capital punishinent was de- 
nounced against those in whose possession they 
should be found. ‘The emperor had now im- 
bibed the spirit of controversy, and the angry 
sarcastic style of his cdicts was designed to in- 
spire his subjects with the hatred which he had 
conceived against the enemies of Christ.” 

But, as if the conduct of the emperor had 
been guided by passion instead of principle, 
three years from the council of Nice were scarce- 
ly elapsed before he discovered some symptoms 
of mercy, and even of indulgence, towards the 
proscribed sect, which was secretly protected 
by his favourite sister. The exiles were recalled; 
and Eusebius, who gradually resumed his influ- 
ence over the mind of Constantine, was restored 
to the episcopal throne, from which ke had been 
ignominiously degraded. Arius himself was treat- 
ed by the whole court with the respect which 
would have been due to an innocent and op- 
pressed man. His faith was approved by the 
synod of Jerusalem; and the emperor seemed 
impatient to repair his injustice, by issuing an 
absolute command that he should be solemnly 
admitted to the communion in the cathedral of 
Consta: tinople. On the same day which had 
been fixed for the triumph of Arius, he expired ; 
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and the strange and horrid circumstances of his 
death might excite a suspicion that the ortho- 
dox saints had contributed more efficaciously 
than by their prayers to deliver the church from 
the most formidable of her enemies.*4 The three 
principal leaders of the catholics, Athanasius of 
Alexandria, Eustathius of Antioch, and Paul of 
Constantinople, were deposed on various accu- 
sations, by the sentence of numerous councils; 
and were afterwards banished into distant prov- 
inces by the first of the Christian emperors, 
who, in the last moments of his life received the 
rites of baptism from the Arian bishop of Nico- 
media. The ecclesiastical government of Con- 
stantine cannot be justified from the reproach 
of levity and weakness, But the credulous mon- 
arch, unskilled in the stratagems of theological 
warfare, might be deccived by the modest and 
specious professions of the heretics, whose senti- 
ments he never perfectly understood; and while 
he protected Arius, and persecuted Athanasius, 
he still considered the council of Nice as the bul- 
wark of the Christ. » faith, and the peculiar 
glory of his own reign." 

‘The sons of Constantine must have been ad- 
mitted trom their childhood into the rank of 
catechumens, but they imitated, in the delay of 
their baptism, the example of their father. Like 
him, they presuined to pronounce their judg- 
ment On mysteries into which they had never 
been regularly initiated:*? and the fate of the 
‘Trinitarian controversy depended, in a great 
measure, on the sentiments of Constantius, who 
inherited the provinces of the East, and acquired 
the possession of the whole empire. The Arian 
presbyter or bishop, who had secreted for his 
use the testament of the deceased emperor, im- 
proved the fortunate occasion which had intro- 
duced him to the familiarity of a prince whose 
public counsels were always swayed by his do- 
mestic favourites. The eunuchs and slaves dif- 
fused the spiritual poison through the palace, 
and the dangerous infection was communicated 
by the female attendants to the guards, and by 
the einpress to her unsuspicious husband."* The 
partiality which Constantius always expressed 
towards the Eusebian faction was insensibly 
fortified by the dexterous management of their 
leaders; and his victory over the tyrant Mag- 
nentius increased his inclination, as well as abil- 
ity, to employ the arms of power in the cause of 
Arianism. While the two armies were engaged 
in the plains of Mursa, and the fate of the two 
rivals depended on the chance of war, the son 
of Constantine passed the anxious moments in a 
church of the martyrs, under the walls of the 
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city. His spiritual comforter, Valens, the Arian 
bishop of the diocese, employed the most artful 
precautions to obtain such early intelligence as 
might secure either his favour or his escape. A 
secret chain of swift and trusty messengers in- 
formed him of the vicissitudes of the battle; and 
while the courtiers stood trembling round their 
affrighted master, Valens assured him that the 
Gallic legions gave way; and insinuated, with 
some presence of mind, that the glorious event 
had been revealed to him by an angel. The 
grateful emperor ascribed his success to the mer- 
its and intercession of the bishop of Mursa, 
whose faith had deserved the public and mirac- 
ulous approbation of Heaven.®™ The Arians, 
who considered as their own the victory of Con- 
stantius, preferred his glory to that of his father.“ 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, immediately corn- 
posed the description of a celestial cross, en- 
circled with a splendid rainbow, which, during 
the festival of Pentecost. about the third hour 
of the day, had appeared over the Mount of 
Olives, to the edification of the devout pilgrims 
and the peuple of the holy city.” The size of the 
meteor was gradually magnified: and the Arian 
historian has ventured to affirm that it was con- 
spicucus to the two armies in the plains of Pan- 
nonia; and that the tyrant, who is purposely 
represented as an idolater, fled before the aus- 
picious sign of orthodox Christianity.*° 

The sentiments of a judicious stranger, who 
has impartially considered the progress of civil 
or ecclesiastical discord, are always entitled to 
our notice: and a short passage of Ammianus, 
who served in the armies, and studied the char- 
acter, of Constantiu., is perhaps of more value 
than many pages of theological invectives. “The 
Christian religion, which. in itself.” says that 
moderate historian, “is plain and simple. he 
confounded by the dotage of superstition. In- 
stead of reconciling the parties by the weight of 
his authority, he cherished and propagated, hv 
verbal disputes, the differences which his vain 
curiosity had excited. The highways were cov- 
ercd with troops of bishops galloping from everv 
side to the assemblies, which they call synods: 
and while they laboured to reduce the whole 
sect co their own particular opinions, the public 
establishment of the posts was almost ruined by 
their hasty and repeated journey. `! Our more 
intimate know ledge of the ecclesiastical transac- 
tions of the reign of Constantius would furnish 
an ample commentary on this remarkable pas- 
sage; which justifies the rational apprehensions 
of Athanasius, that the restless activity of the 
clergy, who wandered round the empire in 
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search of the true faith, would excite the con- 
tempt and laughter of the unbelieving world.” 
As soon as the emperor was relieved from the 
terrors of the civil war, he devoted the leisure 
of his winter quarters at Arles, Milan, Sirmium, 
and Constantinople, to the amusement or toils 
of controversy: the sword of the magistrate, and 
even of the tyrant, was unsheathed, to enforce 
the reasons of the theologian; and as he opposed 
the orthodox faith of Nice, it is readily confessed 
that his incapacity and ignorance were equal to 
his presumption.** The eunuchs, the women, 
and the bishops, who governed the vain and 
feeble mind of the emperor, had inspired him 
with an insuperable dislike to the Homoousion; 
but his timid conscience was alarmed by the 
impiety of Aétius. The guilt of that atheist was 
aggravated by the suspicious favour of the un- 
fortunate Gallus; and even the deaths of the 
Imperial ministers who had been massacred at 
Antioch were imputed to the suggestions of that 
dangerous sophist. The mind of Constantius, 
which could neither be moderated by reason 
nor fixed by faith, was blindly impelled to either 
side of the dark and empty abyss by his horror 
of the opposite extreme; he alternately em- 
braced and condemned the sentiments, he suc- 
cessively banished and recalled the leaders, of 
the Arian and Semi-Arian factions.” During 
the season of public business or festivity, he em- 
ployed whole days, and even nights, in selecting 
the words, and weighing the syllables, which 
composed his fluctuating creeds. The subject of 
his meditations still pursued and occupied his 
slumbers: the incoherent dreams of the emperor 
were received as celestial visions, and he ac- 
cepted with complacency the lofty title of bish- 
op of bishops, from those ecclesiastics who for- 
got the interest of their order for the gratification 
of their passions. The design of establishing an 
uniformity of doctrine, which had engaged him 
to convene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, Illyri- 
cum, and Asia, was repeatedly baffled bv his 
own levity, by the divisions of the Arians, and 
by the resistance of the catholics; and he re- 
solved, as the last and decisive effort, imperi- 
ously to dictate the decrees of a general council. 
The destructive earthquake of Nicomedia, the 
difficulty of finding a convenient place, and 
perhaps some secret motives of policy, produced 
an alteration in the summons. The bishops of 
the East were directed to mect at Seleucia, in 
Isauria; while those of the West held their de- 
liberations at Rimini, on the coast of the Hadri- 
atic; and instead of two or three deputics from 
each province, the whole episcopal body was 
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ordered to march. The Eastern council, after 
consuming four days in fierce and unavailing 
debate, separated without any definite conclu- 
sion. The council of the West was protracted 
till the seventh month. Taurus, the Prætorian 
preefect, was instructed not to dismiss the prel- 
ates till they should all be united in the same 
opinion; and his efforts were supported by a 
power of banishing fifteen of the most refracto- 
ry, and a promise of the consulship if he achieved 
so difficult an adventure. His prayers and threats, 
the authority of the sovereign, the sophistry of 
Valens and Ursacius, the distress of cold and 
hunger, and the tedious melancholy of a hope- 
less exile, at length extorted the reluctant con- 
sent of the bishops of Rimini. The deputies of 
the East and of the West attended the emperor 
in the palace of Constantinople, and he enjoyed 
the satisfaction of imposing on the world a pro- 
fession of faith which established the l:deness, 
without expressing the consubstantiality, of the 
Son of God.* But the triumph of Arianism had 
been preceded by the removal of the orthodox 
clergy, whom it was impossible either to intimi- 
date or to corrupt; and the reign of Constantius 
was disgraced by the unjust and ineflectual per- 
secution of the great Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity of observing, 
either in active or speculative life, what effect 
may be produced, or what obstacles may be 
surmounted, by the force of a single mind, when 
it is intlexibly applied to the pursuit of a single 
object. The immortal name of Athanasius" will 
never be separated from the catholic doctrine 
of the Trinity, to whose detence he consecrated 
every moment and every faculty of his beme. 
Educated in the family of Alexander, he had 
vigorously opposed the carly progress of the 
Arian heresy: he exercised the important func- 
tions of secretary under the aged prelate; and 
the fathers of the Nicene council beheld with 
surprise and respect the rising virtues of the 
young deacon. In a time of public danger the 
dull claims of age and of rank are sometimes 
superseded; and within five months after his re- 
turn from Nice the deacon Athanasius was 
seated on the archiepiscopal throne'of Egypt. 
He filled that eminent station above forty-six 
years, and his long administration was spent in 
a perpetual combat against the powers of Ari- 
anism, Five times was Athanasius expelled from 
his throne; twenty years he passed as an exile 
or a fugitive; and almost every province of the 
Roman cmpire was successively witness to his 
merit, and his suffcrings in the cause of the 
Homoousion, which he considered as the sole 
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pleasure and business, as the duty and as the 
glory of his life. Amidst the storms of persecu- 
tion, the archbishop of Alexandria was patient 
of labour, jealous of fame, careless of safety; and 
although his mind was tainted by the contagion 
of fanaticism, Athanasius displayed a superiori- 
ty of character and abilities which would have 
qualified him, far better than the degenerate 
sons of Constantine, for the government of a 
great monarchy. His learning was much less 
profound and extensive than that of Eusebius 
of Cæsarea, and his rude cloquence could not 
be compared with the polished oratory of Greg- 
ory or Basil; but whenever the primate of Egypt 
was Called upon to justify his sentiments or his 
conduct, his unpremeditated style, either of 
speaking or writing, was clear, forcible, and 
persuasive. He has always been revered in the 
orthodox school as one of the most accurate 
masters of the Christian theology; and he was 
supposed to possess two profane sciences, less 
adapted to the episcopal character—the knowl- 
edge of jurispruders. 37 and that of divination.®8 
Some fortunate conjectures of future events, 
which impartial reasoners might ascribe to 
the experience and judement of Athanasius, 
were attributed by his friends to heavenly 
inspiration, and imputed by his enemies to 
infernal magic. 

But as Athanasius was continually engaged 
with the prejudices and passions of every order 
of men, from the monk to the emperor, the 
knowledge of human nature was his first and 
most important science. Fle preserved a distinct 
and unbroken view of a scene which was in- 
cessantly shifting; and never failed to improve 
those decisive moments which are irrecoverably 
past before they are perceived by a common 
eye. The archbishop of Alexandria was capable 
of distinguishing how far he might boldly com- 
mand, and where he must dexterously insinu- 
ate: how long he might contend with power, 
and when he must withdraw from persecution; 
and while he directed the thunders of the church 
against heresy and rebellion, he could assume, 
in the bosom of his own party, the flexible and 
indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The elec- 
tion of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach 
of irregularity and precipitation ;” but the pro- 
priety of his behaviour conciliated the atfec- 
tic is both of the clergy and of the people. The 
Alexandrians were impatient to rise in arms for 
the defence of an cloquent and liberal pastor. 
In his distress he always derived support, or at 
least consolation, from the faithful attachment 
of his parochial clergy; and the hundred bish- 
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ops of Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to 
the cause of Athanasius. In the modest equi- 
page which pride and policy would affect, he 
frequently performed the episcopal visitation of 
his provinces, from the mouth of the Nile to the 
confines of Æthiopia; familiarly conversing with 
the meanest of the populace, and humbly salut- 
ing the saints and hermits of the desert.1°° Nor 
was it only in ecclesiastical assemblies, among 
men whose education and manners were similar 
to his own, that Athanasius displayed the as- 
cendancy of his genius. He appeared with easy 
and respectful firmness in the courts of princes; 
and in the various turns of his prosperous and 
adverse fortune he never lost the confidence of 
his friends, or the esteem of his enemies. 

In his youth the primate of Egypt resisted the 
great Constantine, who had repeatedly signified 
his will that Arius should be restored to the 
catholic communion.!°! The emperor respected, 
and might forgive, this inflexible resolution; 
and the faction who considered Athanasius as 
their most formidable enemy were constrained 
to dissemble their hatred, and silently to pre- 
pare an indirect and distant assault. They scat- 
tered rumours and suspicions, represented the 
archbishop as a proud and oppressive tyrant, 
and boldly accused him of violating the treaty 
which had been ratified in the Nicene council 
with the schismatuc followers of Melctius.! 
Athanasius had openly disapproved that igno- 
minious peace, and the emperor was disposed 
to believe that he had abused his ecclesiastical 
and civil power to persecute those odious sec- 
taries; that he had <acrilegiously broken a chal- 
ice in one of their churches of Marzotis; that he 
had whipped or imprisoned six of their bishops; 
and that Arsenius, a seventh bishop of the same 
party, had been murdered. or at least mutilated, 
by the cruel hand of the primate.'® These 
charges, which affected his honour and his life, 
were referred by Constantine to his brother 
Dalmatius, the censor, who resided at Antioch; 
the synods of Cæsarea and Tyre were success- 
ively convened: and the bishops of the East 
were instructed to judge the cause of Athanasius 
before they proceeded to consecrate the new 
church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem. The 
primate might be conscious of his innocence; 
but he was sensible that the same implacable 
spirit which had dictated the accusation would 
direct the proceeding and pronounce the sen- 
tence. He prudently declined the tribunal of his 
enemies, despised the summons of the synod of 
Cæsarea; and, after a long and artful delay, 
submitted to the peremptory commands of the 
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emperor, who threatened to punish his criminal 
disobedience if he refused to appear in the coun- 
cil of Tyre.!°4 Before Athanasius, at the head of 
fifty Egyptian prelates, sailed from Alexandria, 
he had wisely secured the alliance of the Mele- 
tians; and Arsenius himself, his imaginary vic- 
tim, and his secret friend, was privately con- 
cealed in his train. The synod of Tyre was 
conducted by Eusebius of Czesarea, with more 
passion, and with less art, than his learning and 
experience might promise; his numerous faction 
repeated the names of homicide and tyrant; and 
their clamours were encouraged by the seeming 
patience of Athanasius, who expected the de- 
cisive moment to produce Arsenius alive and 
unhurt in the midst of the assembly. The nature 
of the other charges did not admit of such clear 
and satisfactory replies; yet, the archbishop was 
able to prove that, in the village where he was 
accused of breaking a consecrated chalice, nei- 
ther church nor altar nor chalice could really 
exist. The Arians, who had secretly determined 
the guilt and condemnation of their enemy, at- 
tempted, however, to disguise their injustice by 
the imitation of judicial forms; the synod ap- 
pointed an episcopal commission of six dele- 
gates to collect evidence on the spot; and this 
measure, which was vigorously opposed by the 
Egyptian bishops, opened new scenes of vio- 
lence and perjury.'® After the return of the 
deputies from Alexandria, the majority of the 
council pronounced the final sentence of degra- 
dation and exile against the primate of Egypt. 
The decree, expressed in the fiercest language 
of malice and revenge, was communicated to 
the emperor and the Catholic church; and the 
bishops immediately resumed a mild and devout 
aspect, such as became their holy pilgrimage to 
the Sepulchre of Christ.'" 

But the injustice of these ecclesiastical judges 
had not been countenanced by the submission, 
or even by the presence, of Athanasius. He re- 
solved to make a bold and dangerous experi- 
ment, whether the throne was inaccessible to 
the voice of truth; and before the final sentence 
could be pronounced at Tyre, the intrepid pri- 
mate threw himself into a bark which was ready 
to hoist sale for the Imperial city. The request 
of a formal audience might have been opposed 
or eluded; but Athanasius concealed his ar- 
rival, watched the moment of Constantine’s re- 
turn from an adjacent villa, and boldly encoun- 
tered his angry sovereign as he passed on horse- 
back through the principal street of Constant- 
inople. So strange an apparition excited his 
surprise and indignation; and the guards were 
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ordered to remove the importunate suitor; but 
his resentment was subdued by involuntary re- 
spect; and the haughty spirit of the emperor was 
awed by the courage and eloquence of a bishop 
who implored his justice and awakened his con- 
science.!° Constantine listened to the complaints 
of Athanasius with impartial and even gracious 
attention; the members of the synod of ‘Tyre 
were summoned to justify their proceedings; 
and the arts of the Eusebian faction would have 
been confounded if they had not aggravated the 
guilt of the primate by the dexterous supposi- 
tion of an unpardonable offence—a criminal 
design to intercept and detain the corn-ficet of 
Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of 
the new capital.!°* ‘The emperor was satisfied 
that the peace of Egypt would be secured by the 
absence of a popular leader; but he refused to 
fill the vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne; 
and the sentence which, after long hesitation, 
he pronounced, was that of a jealous ostracism 
rather than of an ignominious exile. In the re- 
mote province of Gaul, but in the hospitable 
court of Treves, Athanasius passed about twen- 
ty-eight months. The death of the emperor 
changed the face of public affairs; and, amidst 
the general indulgence of a young reign, the 
primate was restored to his country by an hon- 
ourable edict of the younger Constantine, who 
expressed a deep sense of the innocence and 
merit of his venerable guest.! 

The death of that prince exposed Athanasius 
to a second persecution; and the feeble Con- 
stantius, the sovercign of the East, soon became 
the secret accomplice of the Euschians. Ninety 
bishops of that scct or faction assembled at An- 
tioch under the specious pretence of dedicating 
the cathedral, They composed an ambiguous 
creed, which is faintly tinged with the colours 
of Semi-Arianisin, and twenty-five canons, 
which still regulate the discipline of the ortho- 
dox Grecks."° It was decided, with some ap- 
pearance of equity, that a bishop, deprived by a 
synod, should not resume his cpiscopal func- 
tions till he had been absolved by the judgment 
of an equal synod; the law was immediately 
applied to the case of Athanasius; the council 
of Antioch pronounced, or rather confirmed, 
his degradation: a stranger, named Gregory, 
was scated on his throne; and Philagrius,'" the 
prafect of Egypt, was instructed to support the 
new primate with the civil and military powers 
of the province. Oppressed by the conspiracy of 
the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius withdrew from 
Alexandria and passed three years"? as an exile 
and a suppliant on the holy threshold of the 
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Vatican."* By the assiduous study of the Latin 
language he soon qualified himself to negotiate 
with the western clergy; his decent flattery 
swayed and directed the haughty Julius: the 
Roman pontiff was persuaded to consider his 
appeal as the peculiar interest of the Apostolic 
see; and his innocence was unanimously de- 
clared in a council of fifty bishops of Italy. At 
the end of three years the primate was summon- 
ed to the court of Milan by the emperor Con- 
stans, who, in the indulgence of unlawful plea- 
sures, still professed a lively regard for the or- 
thodox faith. The cause of truth and justice was 
promoted by the influence of gold,"‘ and the 
ministers of Constans advised their sovereign to 
require the convocation of an ecclesiastical as- 
sembly, which might act as the representatives 
of the Catholic church. Ninety-four bishops of 
the West, seventy-six bishops of the East, en- 
countered each other at Sardica, on the verge 
of the two empires, but in the dominions of the 
protector of Athanasius. Their debates soon de- 
generated into hasti altercations; the Asiatics, 
apprehensive for their personal safety, retired to 
Philippopolis in Thrace; and the rival synods 
reciprocally hurled their spiritual thunders 
against their enemies, whom they piously con- 
demned as the enemies of the true God. Their 
decrees were published and ratified in their re- 
spective provinces: and Athanasius, who in the 
West was revered as a saint, was exposed as a 
criminal to the abhorrence of the East."° The 
council of Sardica reveals the first symptoms of 
discord and schism between the Greek and Lat- 
in churches, which were separated by the acci- 
dental difference of faith and the permanent 
distinction of language. 

During his second exile in the West. Athana- 
sius was frequently admitted to the Imperial 
presence—at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Verona, Pad- 
ua, Aquileia, and Treves. The bishop of the 
diucese usually assisted at these interviews; the 
master of the offices stood before the veil or cur- 
tain of the sacred apartment; and the uniform 
moderation of the primate might be attested by 
these respectable witnesses, to whose evidence 
he solemnly appeals."® Prudence would un- 
doubtedly suggest the mild and respectful tone 
that became a subject and a bishop. In these 
familiar conferences with the sovereign of the 
West, Athanasius might lament the error of 
Constantius, but he boldly arraigned the guilt 
of his cunuchs and his Arian prelates; deplored 
the distress and danger of the Catholic church; 
and excited Constans to emulate the zeal and 
glory of his father. The emperor declared his 
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resolution of employing the troops and treasures 
of Europe in the orthodox cause; and signified, 
by a concise and peremptory epistle to his 
brother Constantius, that, unless he consented to 
the immediate restoration of Athanasius, he 
himself, with a fleet and army, would seat the 
archbishop on the throne of Alexandria." But 
this religious war, so horrible to nature, was 
prevented by the timely compliance of Con- 
stantius; and the emperor of the East conde- 
scended to solicit a reconciliation with a subject 
whom he had injured. Athanasius waited with 
decent pride till he had received three succes- 
sive cpistles full of the strongest assurances of the 
protection, the favour, and the esteem of his 
sovereign; who invited him to resume his epis- 
copal scat, and who added the humiliating pre- 
caution of engaging his principal ministers to 
attest the sincerity of his intentions. They were 
manifested in a still more public manner by the 
strict orders which were despatched into Egypt 
to recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore 
their privileges, to proclaim their innocence, 
and to erase from the public registers the illegal 
proceedings which had been obtained during 
the prevalence of the Eusebian faction. After 
every satisfaction and security had been given 
which justice or even delicacy could require, the 
primate proceeded, by slow journeys, through 
the provinces of Thrace, Asia, and Syria; and 
his progress was marked by the abject homage 
of the Oriental bishops. who excited his con- 
tempt without deceiving his penetration.“* At 
Antioch he saw the emperor Constantius; sus- 
tained, with modest firmness, the embraces and 
protestations of his master; and eluded the pro- 
posal of allowing the Arians a single church at 
Alexandria by claiming, in the other cities of 
the empire, a similar toleration for his own party: 
a reply which might have appcared just and 
moderate in the mouth of an independent 
prince. The entrance of the archbishop into his 
capital was a triumphal procession; absence 
and persecution had endeared him to the Alex- 
andrians; his authority, which he exercised 
with rigour, was more firmly established; and 
his fame was diffused from Aithiopia to Britain, 
over the whole extent of the Christian world.) 

But the subject who has reduced his prince to 
the necessity of dissembling can never expect a 
sincere and lasting forgiveness; and the tragic 
fate of Constans soon deprived Athanasius of a 
powerful and generous protector. The civil war 
between the assassin and the only surviving 
brother of Constans, which afflicted the empire 
above three years, secured an interval of repose 
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to the Catholicchurch; and the two contending 
parties were desirous to conciliate the friendship 
of a bishop who, by the weight of his personal 
authority, might determine the fluctuating res- 
olutions of an important province. He gave 
audience to the ambassadors of the tyrant, with 
whom he was afterwards accused of holding a 
secret correspondence ;!*° and the emperor Con- 
stantius repeatedly assured his dearest father, 
the most reverend Athanasius, that, notwith- 
standing the malicious rumours which were cir- 
culated by their common enemies, he had in- 
herited the sentiments, as well as the throne, of 
his deceased brother." Gratitude and humanity 
would have disposed the primate of Egypt to 
deplore the untimely fate of Constans, and to 
abhor the guilt of Magnentius; but as he clearly 
understood that the apprehensions of Constan- 
tius were his only safeguard, the fervour of his 
prayers for the success of the righteous cause 
might perhaps be somewhat abated. The ruin 
of Athanasius was no longer contrived by the 
obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry bish- 
ops, who abused the authority of a credulous 
monarch. The monarch himself avowed the res- 
olution, which he had so long suppressed, of 
avenging his private injuries; and the first win- 
ter after his victory, which he passed at Arles, 
was employed against an enemy more odious 
to him than the vanquished tyrant of Gaul. 

If the emperor had capriciously decreed the 
death of the most eminent and virtuous citizen 
of the republic, the cruel order would have been - 
executed without hesitation by the ministers of 
open violence or of specivus injustice. ‘The cau- 
tion, the delay, the difficulty with which he pro- 
ceeded in the condemnation and punishment of 
a popular bishop, discovered to the world that 
the privileges of the church had already revived 
a sense of order and freedom in the Roman gov- 
ernment. The sentence which was pronounced 
in the synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large 
majority of the Eastern bishops, had never been 
expressly repealed ; and as Athanasius had been 
once degraded from his episcopal! dignity by the 
judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act 
might be considered as irregular, and even 
criminal. But the memory of the firm and effec- 
tual support which the primate of Egypt had 
derived from the attachment of the Western 
church engaged Constantius to suspend the ex- 
ecution of the sentence till he had obtained the 
concurrence of the Latin bishops. Two years 
were consumed in ecclesiastical negotiations; 
and the important cause between the emperor 
and one of his subjects was solemnly debated, 
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first in the synod of Arles, and afterwards in the 
great council of Milan,’ which consisted of 
above three hundred bishops. Their integrity 
was pradually undermined by the arguments of 
the Arians, the dexterity of the eunuchs, and the 
pressing solicitations of a prince who gratified 
his revenge at the expense of his dignity, and 
exposed his own passions whilst he influenced 
those of the clergy. Corruption, the most in- 
fallible symptom of constitutional liberty, was 
successfully practised; honours, gifts, and im- 
munities were offered and accepted as the price 
of an episcopal vote ;!*4 and the condemnation 
of the Alexandrian primate was artfully repre- 
sented as the only measure which could restore 
the peace and union of the Catholicchurch. The 
friends of Athanasius were not, however, wanting 
to their leader, or to their cause. With a manly 
spirit, which the sanctity of their character ren- 
dered less dangerous, they maintained, in pub- 
lic debate, and in private conference with the 
emperor, the eternal obligation of religion and 
justice. ‘They declared that neither the hope of 
his favour, nor the fear of his displeasure, should 
prevail on them to juin in the condemnation of 
an absent, an innocent, a respectable brother.!?5 
They affirmed, with apparent reason, that the 
illegal and obsolete decrees of the council of 
Tyre had long since been tacitly abolished by 
the Imperial edicts, the honourable re-cstab- 
lishment of the Archbishop of Al¢€Xandria, and 
the silence or recantation of his most clamourous 
adversaries. They alleged that his innocence 
had been attested by the unanimous bishops of 
Egypt, and had been acknowledged in the 
councils of Rome and Sardica'® by the impar- 
tial judgment of the Latin church. They de- 
plored the hard condition of Athanasius, who, 
after enjoying so many years his scat, his repu- 
tation, and the seeming confidence of his sov- 
ereign, was again called upon to confute the 
most groundicss and extravagant accusations. 
Their language was specious; their conduct was 
honourable: but in this long and obstinate con- 
test, which fixed the eyes of the whole empire on 
a single bishop, the ecclesiastical factions were 
prepared to sacrifice truth and justice to the 
more interesting object of defending or remov- 
ing the intrepid champion of the Nicene faith. 
The Arians still thought it prudent to disguise, 
in ambiguous language, their real sentiments 
and designs; but the orthodox bishops, armed 
with the favour of the people and the decrees of 
a general council, insisted on every occasion, 
and particularly at Milan, that their adver- 
saries should purge themselves from the suspi- 
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cion of heresy, before they presumed to arraign 
the conduct of the great Athanasius.” 

But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed 
on the side of Athanasius) was silenced by the 
clamours of a factious or venal majority; and 
the councils of Arles and Milan were not dis- 
solved till the archbishop of Alexandria had 
been solernnly condemned and deposed by the 
judgment of the Western, as well as of the East- 
ern, church. ‘The bishops who had opposed were 
required to subscribe the sentence; and to unite 
in religious communion with the suspected lead- 
ers of the adverse party. A formulary of consent 
was transmitted by the messengers of state to 
the absent bishops: and all those who refused to 
submit their private opinion to the public and 
inspired wisdom of the councils of Arles and 
Milan were immediately banished by the em- 
peror, who affected to execute the decrees of the 
catholic church. Among those prelates who led 
the honourable band of confessors and exiles, 
Liberius of Rome, Osius of Cordova, Paulinus 
of Treves, Dionysius of Milan, Eusebius of Ver- 
celle, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poi- 
tiers, may deserve to be particularly distin- 
guished. ‘The eminent station of Liberius, who 
governed the capital of the empire; the per- 
sonal inerit and long experience of the venerable 
Osius, who was revered as the favourite of the 
great Constantine, and the father of the Nicene 
faith, placed those prelates at the head of the 
Latin church: and their example, either of sub- 
mission or resistance, would probably be imi- 
tated by the episcopal crowds. But the repeated 
attempts of the emperor to seduce or to intimi- 
date the bishops of Rome and Cordova were for 
some time ineflectual. The Spaniard declared 
himself ready to suffer under Constantius, as he 
had suffered threescore years before under his 
grandfather Maximian. The Roman, in the 
presence of his sovereign, asserted the innocence 
of Athanasius, and his own freedom. When he 
was banished to Berwa in Thrace, he sent back 
a large sum which had been offered for the ac- 
commodation of his journey; and insulted the 
court of Milan by the haughty remark, that the 
emperor and his eunuchs might want that gold 
to pay their soldiers and their bishops.'** ‘The 
resolution of Liberius and Osius was at length 
subdued by the hardships of exile and confine- 
ment. The Roman pontiff purchased his return 
by some criminal compliances; and afterwards 
expiated his guilt by a seasonable repentance. 
Persuasion and violence were employed to ex- 
tort the reluctant signature of the decrepit bish- 
op of Cordova, whose strength was broken, and 
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whose faculties were perhaps impaired, by the 
weight of an hundred years; and the insolent 
triumph of the Arians provoked some of the or- 
thodox party to treat with inhuman severity the 
character, or rather the memory, of an unfortu- 
nate old man, to whose former services Chris- 
tianity itself was so deeply indebted. 

The fall of Liberius and Osius reflected a 
brighter lustre on the firmness of those bishops 
who still adhered, with unshaken fidelity, to the 
cause of Athanasius and religious truth. The in- 
genivus malice of their encmies had deprived 
them of the benefit of mutual comfort and ad- 
vice, separated those illustrious exiles into dis- 
tant provinces, and carefully selected the most 
inhospitable spots of a great empire.'*° Yet they 
soon cxpericnced that the deserts of Libya, and 
the most barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, were 
less inhospitable than the residence of those 
cities in which an Arian bishop could satiate, 
without restraint, the exquisite rancour of theo- 
logical hatred.'*! Their consolation was derived 
from the consciousness of rectitude and inde- 
pendence. from the applause, the visits, the let- 
ters, and the liberal alms of their adherents;!* 
and from the satisfaction which they soon en- 
joyed of observing the intestine divisions of the 
adversaries of the Nicene faith. Such was the 
nice and capricious taste of the emperor Con- 
stantius, and so easily was he offended by the 
slightest deviation from his imaginary standard 
of Christian truth, that he persecuted, with 
equal zeal, those who defended the consudbstan- 
trality, those who asserted the similar substance, 
and those who denied the (keness, of the Son of 
God. Three bishops, degraded and banished for 
those adverse opinions, might possibly meet in 
the same place of exile; and, according to the 
difference of their temper, might either pitv or 
insult the blind enthusiasm of their antagonists, 
whose present sufferings would never be com- 
pensated by future happiness. 

The disgrace and exile of the orthodox bish- 
ops of the West were designed as so many pre- 
paratory steps to the ruin of Athanasius him- 
self.!33 Six-and-twenty months had elapsed, dur- 
ing which the Imperial court secretly laboured, 
by the most insidious arts, to remove him from 
Alexandria, and to withdraw the allowance 
which supplied his popular liberality. But when 
the primate of Egypt, deserted and proscribed 
by the Latin church, was left destitute of any 
foreign support, Constantius despatched two of 
his secretaries with a verbal commission to an- 
nounce and execute the order of his banishment. 
As the justice of the sentence was publicly avow- 
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ed by the whole party, the only motive which 
could restrain Constantius from giving his mes- 
sengers the sanction of a written mandate must 
be imputed to his doubt of the event; and to a 
sense of the danger to which he might expose 
the second city and the most fertile province of 
the empire, if the people should persist in the 
resolution of defending, by force of arms, the 
innocence of their spiritual father. Such ex- 
treme caution afforded Athanasius a specious 
pretence respectfully to dispute the truth of an 
order which he could not reconcile either with 
the equity or with the former declarations of his 
gracious master. The civil powers of Egypt 
found themselves inadequate to the task of per- 
suading or compelling the primate to abdicate 
his cpiscopal throne; and they were obliged to 
conclude a treaty with the popular leaders of 
Alexandria, by which it was stipulated that all 
proceedings and all hostilities should be sus- 
pended till the emperor’s pleasure had been 
more distinctly ascertained. By this seeming 
moderation the catholics were deceived into a 
false and fatal security; while the legions of the 
Upper Egypt, and of Libya, advanced, by se- 
cret orders and hasty marches, to besiege, or 
rather to surprise, a capital habituated to sedi- 
tion, and inflamed by religious zeal.'*4 ‘The po- 
sition of Alexandria, between the sea and the 
lake Mareotis, facilitated the approach and 
landing of the troops, who were introduced into 
the heart of the city before any efiectual mea- 
sures could be taken, either to shut the gates, or - 
to occupy the important posts of defence. At the 
hour of midnight, twenty-three days after the 
signature of the treaty, Syrianus, duke of Egypt, 
at the head of five thousand soldiers, armed and 
prepared for an assault, unexpectedly invested 
the church of St. Theonas, where the arch- 
bishop, with a part of his clergy and people, 
performed their nocturnal devotions. The doors 
of the sacred edifice yielded to the impetuosity 
of the attack, which was accompanied with 
every horrid circumstance of tumult and blood- 
shed; but, as the bodies of the slain, and the 
fragments of military weapons, remained the 
next day an unexceptionable evidence in the 
possession of the catholics, the enterprise of 
Syrianus may be considered as a successful ir- 
ruption rather than as an absolute conquest. 
The other churches of the city were profaned 
by similar outrages; and, during at lcast four 
months, Alexandria was exposed to the insults 
of a licentious army, stimulated by the ecclesi- 
astics of an hostile faction. Many of the faithful 
were killed, who may deserve the name of mar- 
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tyrs if their deaths were neither provoked nor 
revenged; bishops and presbyters were treated 
with cruel ignominy; consecrated virgins were 
stripped naked, scourged, and violated; the 
houses of wealthy citizens were plundered; and, 
under the mask of religious zeal, lust, avarice, 
and private resentment were gratified with im- 
punity, and even with applause. The Pagans of 
Alexandria, who still formed a numerous and 
discontented party, were easily persuaded to 
desert a bishop whom they feared and esteemed. 
The hopes of some peculiar favours, and the 
apprehension of being involved in the general 
penalties of rebellion, engaged them to promise 
their support to the destined successor of Atha- 
nasius, the famous George of Cappadocia. The 
usurper, after receiving the consecration of an 
Arian synod, was placed on the episcopal throne 
by the arms of Sebastian, who had been ap- 
pointed count of Egypt for the execution of that 
important design. In the use, as well as in the 
acquisition, of power, the tyrant George disre- 
garded the laws of religion, of justice, and of 
humanity; and the same scenes of violence and 
scandal which had been exhibited in the capital 
were repeated in more than ninety episcopal 
cities of Egypt. Encouraged by success, Con- 
stantius ventured to approve the conduct of his 
ministers. By a public and passionate epistle, 
the emperor congratulates the deliverance of 
Alexandria from a popular tyrant, Who deluded 
his blind votaries by the magic of his eloquence; 
expatiates on the virtues and piety of the most 
reverend George, the clected bishop; and as- 
pires, as the patron and benefactor of the city, 
to surpass the fame of Alexander himself. But 
he solemnly declares his unalterable resolution 
to pursue with fire and sword the seditious ad- 
herents of the wicked Athanasius, who, by fly- 
ing from justice, has confessed his guilt, and 
escaped the ignominious death which he had 
so often deserved.'*5 

Athanasius had indeed escaped from the 
most imminent dangers; and the adventurcs of 
that extraordinary man deserve and fix our at- 
tention. On the memorable night when the 
church of St. Theonas was invested by the 
troops of Syrianus, the archbishop, seated on 
his throne, expected, with calm and intrepid 
dignity, the approach of death. While the pub- 
lic devotion was interrupted by shouts of rage 
and cries of terror, he animated his trembling 
congregation to express their religious confi- 
dence »y chanting one of the psalms of David 
which elebrates the triumph of the God of 
Israel over the haughty and impious tyrant of 
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Egypt. The doors were at length burst open: a 
cloud of arrows was discharged among the 
people ; the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed 
forwards into the sanctuary; and the dreadful 
gleam of their armour was reflected by the holy 
luminaries which burnt round the altar.1%6 
Athanasius still rejected the pious importunity 
of the monks and presbyters who were attached 
to his person; and nobly refused to desert his 
episcopal station till he had dismissed in safety 
the last of the congregation. The darkness and 
tumult of the night favoured the retreat of the 
archbishop; and though he was oppressed by 
the waves of an agitated multitude, though he 
was thrown to the ground, and left without sense 
or motion, he still recovered his undaunted cour- 
age, and eluded the eager search of the soldiers, 
who were instructed by their Arian guides that 
the head of Athanasius would be the most ac- 
ceptable present to the emperor. From that 
moment the primate of Egypt disappeared from 
the eves of his enemies, and remained above six 
years concealed ir. impenetrable obscurity.!™ 
The despotic power of his implacable enemy 
filled the whole extent of the Roman world; 
and the exasperated monarch had endeavoured, 
by a very pressing epistle to the Christian 
princes of Ethiopia, to exclude Athanasius from 
the most remote and sequestered regions of the 
earth. Counts, prefects, tribunes, whole armies, 
were successively employed to pursue a bishop 
and a fugitive; the vigilance of the civil and 
military powers was excited by the Imperial 
edicts; liberal rewards were promised to the 
man who should produce Athanasius, cither 
alive or dead; and the most severe penalties 
were denounced against those who should dare 
to protect the public enemy.’ But the deserts 
of Thebaïs were now peopled by a race of wild, 
yet submissive fanatics, who preferred the com- 
mands of their abbot to the laws of their sov- 
ereign. ‘The numerous disciples of Antony and 
Pachomius received the fugitive primate as their 
father, adinired the patience and humility with 
which he conformed to their strictest institu- 
tions, collected every word which dropped from 
his lips as the genuine effusions of inspired wis- 
dom; and persuaded themselves that their pray- 
ers, their fasts, and their vigils, were less meri- 
torious than the zeal which they expressed, and 
the dangers which they braved, in the defence 
of truth and innocence.“ The monasteries of 
Egypt were seated in lonely and desolate placcs, 
on the summit of mountains, or in the islands of 
the Nile; and the sacred horn or trumpet of Ta- 
benne was the well-known signal which assem- 
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bled several thousand robust and determined 
monks, who, for the most part, had been the 
peasants of the adjacent country. When their 
dark retreats were invaded by a military force 
which it was impossible to resist, they silently 
stretched out their necks to the executioner; 
and supported their national character, that 
tortures could never wrest from an Egyptian the 
confession of a secret which he was resolved not 
to disclose.14¢ The archbishop of Alexandria, 
for whose safety they eagerly devoted their 
lives, was lost among a uniform and well-dis- 
ciplined multitude ; and on the nearer approach 
of danger, he was swiftly removed, by their 
officious hands, from one place of concealment 
to another, ull he reached the formidable des- 
erts, which the gloomy and credulous temper of 
superstition had peopled with dæmons and 
savage monsters. The retirement of Athanasius, 
which ended on!y with the life of Constantius, 
was spent, for the most part, in the society of the 
monks, who faithfully served him as guards, as 
secretaries, and as messengers; but the impor- 
tance of maintaining a more intimate connec- 
tion with the catholic party tempted him. when- 
ever the diligence of the pursuit was abated, to 
emerge from the desert, to introduce himseif 
into Alexandria, and to trust his person to the 
discretion of his friends and adherents. His vari- 
ous adventures might have furnished the sub- 
ject of a very entertaining romance. He was 
once secreted in a dry cistern, which he had 
scarcely left before he was betrayed by the 
treachery of a female slave ;'“ and he was once 
concealed in a stil! more extraordinary asylum, 
the house of a virgin, only twenty years of age, 
and who was celebrated in the whole city for 
her exquisite bauty. At the hour of midnight, 
as she related her story many years afterwards, 
she was surprised by the appearance of the 
archbishop in a louse undress, who, advancing 
with hasty steps, conjured her to afford him the 
protection which ue had been directed by a 
celestial vision to seck under her hospitable 
roof. The pious maid accepted and preserved 
the sacred pledge which was intrusted to her 
prudence and courage. Without imparting the 
sc..ct to any one, she instantly conducted .Ath- 
anasius into her most sacred chamber, and 
watched over his safety with the tenderness of a 
friend and the assiduity of a servant. As long as 
the danger continued, she regularly supplied 
him with books and provisions, washed his feet, 
managed his correspondence, and dexterously 
concealed from the eye of suspicion this familiar 
and solitary intercourse between a saint whose 
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character required the most unblemished chas- 
tity, and a female whose charms might excite 
the most dangerous emotions.'“? During the six 
years of persecution and exile, Athanasius re- 
peated his visits to his fair and faithful com- 
panion; and the formal declaration, that he 
saw the councils of Rimini and Seleucia,'* forces 
us to believe that he was secretly present at the 
time and place of their convocation. The ad- 
vantage of personally negotiating with his 
friends, and of observing and improving the 
divisions of his enemies, might justify, in a pru- 
dent statesman, so bold and dangerous an enter- 
prise: and Alexandria was connected by trade 
and navigation with every seaport of the Medi- 
terranean. From the depth of his inaccessible 
retreat the intrepid primate waged an incessant 
and offensive war against the protector of the 
Arians; and his seasonable writings, which were 
diligently circulated and eagerly perused, con- 
tributed to unite and animate the orthodox 
party. In his public apologies, which he ad- 
dressed to the emperor himself, he sometimes 
affected the praise of moderation; whilst at the 
same time, in secret and vehement invectives, 
he exposed Constantius as a weak and wicked 
prince, the executioner of his family, the tyrant 
of the republic, and the Antichrist of the church. 
in the height of his prosperity, the victorious 
monarch, who had chastised the rashness of 
Gallus, and suppressed the revolt of Sylvanus, 
who had taken the diadem from the head of Ve- 
tranio, and vanquished in the field the legions 
of Magnentius, reccived from an invisible hand 
a wound which he could neither heal nor re- 
venge; and the son of Constantine was the first 
of the Christian princes who expericnced the 
strength of those principles which, in the cause 
of religion, could resist the most violent exer- 
tions of the civil power.'** 

The persecution of Athanasius and of so many 
respectable bishops, who suffered for the truth 
of thcir opinions, or at least for the integrity of 
their conscience, was a just subject of indigna- 
tion and discontent to all Christians, except 
those who were blindly devoted to the Arian 
faction. The people regretted the loss of their 
faithful pastors, whose banishment was usually 
followed by the intrusion of a stranger!“ into 
the episcopal chair, and loudly complained that 
the right of election was violated, and that they 
were condemned to obey a mercenary usurper, 
whose person was unknown and whose princi- 
ples were suspected. The catholics might prove 
to the world that they were not involved in the 
guilt and heresy of their ecclesiastical governor, 
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by publicly testifying their dissent, or by totally 
separating themselves from his communion. The 
first of these methods was invented at Antioch, 
and practised with such success that it was soon 
diffused over the Christian world. The dox- 
ology, or sacred hymn, which celebrates the 
glory of the Trinity, is susceptible of very nice, 
but material, inflections; and the substance of 
an orthodox or an heretical creed may be ex- 
pressed by the difference of a disjunctive or a 
copulative particle. Alternate responses and a 
more regular psalmody! were introduced into 
the public service by Flavianus and Diodorus, 
two devout and active laymen, who were at- 
tached to the Nicene faith. Under their conduct 
a swarm of monks issued from the adjacent 
desert, bands of well-disciplined singers were 
stationed in the cathedral of Antioch, the Glory 
to the Father, anp the Son, anv the Holy 
Ghost” was triumphantly chanted by a full 
chorus of voices, and the catholics insulted, by 
the purity of their doctrine, the Arian prelate 
who had usurped the throne of the venerable 
Eustathius. ‘The same zeal which inspired their 
songs prompted the more scrupulous members of 
the orthodox party to form separate assemblies, 
which were governed by the presbvters, till the 
death of their exiled bishop allowed the election 
and consecration of a new episcopal pastor.' 
The revolutions of the court multiplied the num- 
ber of pretenders, and the same city was often 
disputed, under the reign of Constantius, by 
two, or three, or even four bishops, who exer- 
cised their spiritual jurisdiction over their re- 
spective followers, and alternately lost and re- 
gained temporal possessions of the church. ‘The 
abuse of Christianity introduced into the Roman 
government new causes of tyranny and sedition; 
the bands of civil socicty were torn asunder by 
the fury of religious factions; and the obscure 
citizen, who might calmly have surveyed the 
elevation and fall of successive emperors, imag- 
ined and experienced that his own life and for- 
tune were connected with the interests of a pop- 
ular ecclesiastic. The example of the two cap- 
itals, Rome and Constantinople, may serve to 
represent the state of the empire and the temper 
of mankind under the reign of the sons of 
Constantine. 

I. The Roman pontiff, as long as he main- 
tained his station and his principles, was guard- 
ed by the warm attachment of a great people, 
and could reject with scorn the prayers, the 
menaces, and the oblations of an heretical 
prince. When the eunuchs had secretly pro- 
nounced the exile of Liberius, the well-grounded 
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apprehension of a tumult engaged them to use 
the utmost precautions in the execution of the 
sentence. The capital was invested on every 
side, and the przfect was commanded to seize 
the person of the bishop, either by stratagem or 
by open force. The order was obeyed, and Li- 
berius, with the greatest difficulty, at the hour 
of midnight, was swiftly conveyed beyond the 
reach of the Roman people before their con- 
sternation was turned into rage. As soon as they 
were informed of his banishment into Thrace, a 
general assembly was convened, and the clergy 
of Rome bound themselves, by a public and 
solemn oath, never to desert their bishop, never 
to acknowledge the usurper Felix, who, by the 
influence of the eunuchs, had been irregularly 
chosen and consecrated within the walls of a 
profane palace. At the end of two years their 
pious obstinacy subsisted entire and unshaken; 
and when Constantius visited Rome, he was as- 
sailed by the importunate solicitations of a peo- 
ple who had preserved, as the last remnant of 
their ancient freedom, the right of treating their 
sovereign with f#mil._r insolence. The wives of 
many of the senators and most honourable citi- 
zens, after pressing their husbands to intercede 
in favour of Liberius, were advised to undertake 
a commission which in their hands would be 
less dangerous and might prove more successful. 
The emperor received with politeness these fe- 
male deputies, whose wealth and dignity were 
displayed in the magnificence of their dress and 
ornaments; he admired their inflexible resolu- 
tion of following their beloved pastor to the 
most distant regions of the earth, and consented 
that the two bishops, Liberius and Felix, should 
govern in peace their respective congregations. 
But the ideas of toleration were so repugnant to 
the practice, and even to the sentiments. of those 
times, that, when the answer of Constantius was 
publicly read in the Circus of Rome, so reason- 
able a project of accommodation was rejected 
with contempt and ridicule. The eager vehe- 
mence which animated the spectators on the 
decisive moment of a horse-race was now direct- 
ed towards a different object, and the Circus re- 
sounded with the shout of thousands, who re- 
peatedly exclaimed “One God, One Christ, One 
Bishop!” The zeal of the Roman people in the 
cause of Liberius was not confined to words 
alone, and the dangerous and bloody sedition 
which they excited soon after the departure of 
Constantius determined that prince to accept 
the submission of the exiled prelate, and to re- 
store him to the undivided dominion of the cap- 
ital. After some ineffectual resistance, his rival 
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was expelled from the city by the permission of 
the empcror and the power of the opposite fac- 
tion; the adherents of Felix were inhumanly 
murdered in the streets, in the public places, in 
the baths, and even in the churches; and the 
face of Rome, upon the return of a Christian 
bishop, renewed the horrid image of the massa- 
cres of Marius and the proscriptions of Sylla.1@ 

II. Notwithstanding the rapid increase of 
Christians under the reign of the Flavian fam- 
ily, Rome, Alexandria, and the other great 
cities of the empire, still contained a strong and 
powerful faction of Infidels, who envied the 
prosperity, and who ridiculed, even in their 
theatres, the theological disputes of the church. 
Constantinople alone enjoyed the advantage of 
being born and educated in the bosom of the 
faith. The capital of the East had never been 
polluted by the worship of idols, and the whole 
body of the people had deeply imbibed the 
opinions, the viftues, and the passions which 
distinguished the Christians of that age from the 
rest of mankind. After the death of Alexander 
the episcopal! throne was disputed by Paul and 
Macedonius. By their zeal and abilities they both 
deserved the eminent station to which they as- 
pired; and if the moral character of Macedo- 
nius was less exceptionable, his competitor had 
the advantage of a prior election and a more 
orthodox doctrine. His firm attachment to the 
Nicene creed, which has given Paul a place in 
the calendar among saints and martyrs, exposed 
him to the resentment of the Arians. In the 
space of fourteen years he was five times driven 
from his throne, to which he was more frequent- 
ly restored by the violence of the people than by 
the perinission of the prince, and the power of 
Macedonius could be secured only by the death 
of his rival. The unfortunate Paul was dragged 
in chains from the sandy deserts of Mesopo- 
tamia to the most desolate places of Mount 
Taurus,!°° confined in a dark and narrow dun- 
geon, left six days without food, and at length 
strangled, by the order of Philip, one of the 
principal ministers of the emperor Constan- 
tius.!°! The first blood which stained the new 
capital was spilt in this ecclesiastical contest, 
and many persons were slain on both sides in 
the furious and obstinate seditions of the people. 
The commission of enforcing a sentence of ban- 
ishment against Paul had been intrusted to 
Hermogenes, the master-general of the cavalrv, 
but the execution of it was fatal to himself. The 
catholics rose in the defence of their bishop; the 
palace of Hermogenes was consumed; the first 
military officer of the empire was dragged by 
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the heels through the streets of Constantinople, 
and, after he expired, his lifeless corpse was ex- 
posed to their wanton insults.1™ The fate of 
Hermogenes instructed Philip, the Pretorian 
przefect, to act with more precaution on a sim- 
ilar occasion. In the most gentle and honourable 
terms he required the attendance of Paul in the 
baths of Zeuxippus, which had a private com- 
munication with the palace and the sea. A ves- 
sel, which lay ready at the garden stairs, im- 
mediately hoisted sail, and, while the people 
were still ignorant of the meditated sacrilege, 
their bishop was already embarked on his voy- 
age to Thessalonica. They soon beheld, with 
surprise and indignation, the gates of the palace 
thrown open, and the usurper Macedonius 
seated by the side of the prefect on a lofty 
chariot, which was surrounded by troops of 
guards with drawn swords. The military pro- 
cession advanced towards the cathedral; and 
the Arians and the catholics eagerly rushed to 
occupy that important post, and three thousand 
one hundred and fifty persons lost their lives in 
the confusion of the tumult. Macedonius, who 
was supported by a regular force, obtained a 
decisive victory, but his reign was disturbed by 
clamour and sedition, and the causes which ap- 
peared the least connected with the subject of 
dispute were sufficient to nourish and to kindle 
the flame of civil discord. As the chapel in 
which the body of the great Constantine had 
been deposited was in a ruinous condition, the 
bishop transported those venerable remains in- 
to the church of St. Acacius. This prudent and” 
even pious measure was represented as a wicked 
profanation by the whole party which adhered 
to the Homoousian doctrine. The factions im- 
mediately flew to arms, the consecrated ground 
was used as their field of battle, and one of the 
ecclesiastical historians has observed, as a real 
fact, not as a figure of rhetoric, that the well be- 
fore the church overflowed with a stream of 
blood which filled the porticoes and the adja- 
cent courts. The writer who should impute these 
tumults solely to a religious principle would be- 
tray a very imperfect knowledge of human na- 
turc; yet it must be confessed that the motive 
which misled the sincerity of zeal, and the pre- 
tence which disguised the licentiousness of pas- 
sion, suppressed the remorse which, in another 
cause, would have succeeded to the rage of the 
Christians of Constantinople.!™ 

The cruel and arbitrary disposition of Con- 
stantius, which did not always require the pro- 
vocations of guilt and resistance, was justly ex- 
asperated by the tumults of his capital and the 
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criminal behaviour of a faction which opposed 
the authority and religion of their sovereign. 
The ordinary punishments of death, exile, and 
confiscation were inflicted with partial rigour, 
and the Greeks still revere the holy memory of 
two clerks, a reader and a subdeacon, who were 
accused of the murder of Hermogenes, and be- 
headed at the gates of Constantinople. By an 
edict of Constantius against the catholics, which 
has not been judged worthy of a place in the 
Theodosian code, those who refused to com- 
municate with the Arian bishops, and particu- 
larly with Macedonius, were deprived of the 
immunities of ecclesiastics and of the rights of 
Christians; they were compelled to relinquish 
the possession of the churches, and were strictly 
prohibited from holding their assemblies within 
the walls of the city. The execution of this un- 
just law in the provinces of Thrace and Asia 
Minor was committed to the zeal of Macedo- 
nius; the civil and military powers were directed 
to obey his commands; and the cruelties exer- 
cised by this Semi-Arian tyrant in the support 
of the Homotousion exceeded the commission and 
disgraced the reign of Constantius. The sacra- 
ments of the church were administered to the 
reluctant victims, who denied the vocation and 
abhorred the principles of Macedonius. The 
rites of baptism were conferred on women and 
children who, for that purpose, had been torn 
from the arms of their friends and parents; the 
mouths of the communicants were held open by 
a wooden engine while the consecrated bread 
was forced down thcir throat; the breasts of ten- 
der virgins were either burnt with red-hot egg- 
shells, or inhumanly compressed between sharp 
and heavy boards.'** The Novatians of Con- 
stantinople and the adjacent country, by their 
firm attachment to the Homoousian standard, 
deserved to be confounded with the catholics 
themselves. Macedonius was informed that a 
large district of Paphlagonia was almost entirely 
inhabited by those sectaries. He resolved either 
to convert or to extirpate them, and, as he dis- 
trusted on this occasion the efficacy of an eccle- 
siastical mission, he commanded a body of four 
thousand Iegionarics to march against the reb- 
els, and to reduce the territory of Mantinium!"" 
under his spiritual dominion. ‘The Novatian 
peasants, animated by despair agd religious 
fury, boldly encountered the invaders of their 
country, and, though many of the Paphlago- 
nians were slain, the Roman legions were van- 
quished by an irregular multitude, armed only 
with scythes and axes, and, except a few who 
escaped by an ignominious flight, four thousand 
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soldiers were left dead on the field of battle. 
The successor of Constantius has expressed, in a 
concise but lively manner, some of the theo- 
logical calamities which afflicted the empire, 
and more especially the East, in the reign of 
a prince who was the slave of his own passions 
and of those of his eunuchs. “Many were im- 
prisoned, and persecuted, and driven into exile. 
Whole troops of those who are styled heretics 
were massacred, particularly at Cyzicus and at 
Samosata. In Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, 
and in many other provinces, towns and vil- 
lages were laid waste and utterly destroyed.’ 

While the flames of the Arian controversy 
consumed the vitals of the empire, the African 
provinces werc infested by their peculiar ene- 
mies, the savage fanatics, who, under the name 
of Circumcellions, formed the strength and scan- 
dal of the Donatist party.’ The severe execu- 
tion of the laws of Constantine had excited a 
spirit of discontent and resistance; the strenu- 
ous efforts of his son Constans to restore the 
unity of the church exasperated the sentiments 
of mutual hatred wha: had first occasioned the 
separation; and the methods of force and cor- 
ruption employed by the two Imperial commis- 
stoners, Paul and Macarius, furnished the schis- 
matics with a specious contrast between the 
maxims of the apostles and the conduct of their 
pretended successors.!*> The peasants who in- 
habited the villages of Numidia and Mauritania 
were a ferocious race, who had been imperfectly 
reduced under the authority of the Roman laws, 
who were imperfectly converted to the Christian 
faith, but who were actuated by a blind and 
furious enthusiasm in the cause of their Dona- 
tist teachers. They indignantly supported the 
exile of their bishops, the demolition of their 
churches, and the interruption of their secret 
assemblies. The violence of the officers of jus- 
tice, who were usually sustained by a military 
guard, was sometimes repelled with equal vio- 
lence, and the blood of some popular ecclesi- 
astics, which had been shed in the quarrel, in- 
flamed their rude followers with an eager desire 
of revenging the death of these holy martyrs. 
By their own cruelty and rashness the ministers 
of persecution sometimes provoked their fate, 
and the guilt of an accidental tumult precipi- 
tated the criminals into despair and rebellion. 
Driven from their native villages, the Donatist 
peasants assembled in formidable gangs on the 
edge of the Gettulian desert, and readily ex- 
changed the habits of labour for a life of idleness 
and rapine, which was consecrated by the name 
of religion, and faintly condemned by the doc- 
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tors of the sect. The leaders of the Circumcel- 
lions assumed the title of captains of the saints; 
their principal weapon, as they were indiffer- 
ently provided with swords and spears, wa3 a 
huge and weighty club, which they termed an 
Israelite, and the well-known sound of ‘Praise 
be to God !” which they used as their cry of war, 
diffused consternation over the unarmed prov- 
inces of Africa. At first their depredations were 
coloured by the plea of necessity, but they soon 
exceeded the measure of subsistence, indulged 
without control their intemperance and avarice, 
burnt the villages which they had pillaged, and 
reigned the licentious tyrants of the open coun- 
try. The occupations of husbandry and the ad- 
ministration of justice were interrupted ; and, as 
the Circumcellions pretended to restore the 
primitive equality of mankind, and to reform 
the abuses of civil society, they opened a secure 
asylum for the slaves and debtors who flocked 
in crowds to their holy standard. When they 
were not resisted they usually contented thein- 
selves with plunder, but the slightest opposition 
provoked them to acts of violence and murder; 
and some catholic priests, who had imprudenily 
signalised their zeal, were tortured by the fa- 
natics with the most refined and wanton bar- 
barity. The spirit of the Circumcellions was not 
always exerted against their defenceless ene- 
mies; they engaged, and sometimes defeated, 
the troops of the province, and in the bloody 
action of Bagai they attacked in the open field, 
but with unsuccessful valour, an advanced 
guard of the Imperial cavalry. The Donatists 
who were taken in arins received, and they soon 
deserved, the same treatment which might have 
been shown to the wild beasts of the desert. The 
captives died, without a murmur, cither by the 
sword, the axe, or the fire; and the measures of 
retaliation were multiplied in a rapid propor- 
tion, which aggravated the horrors of rebellion 
and excluded the hope of mutual forgis eness. In 
the beginning of the present century the ex- 
ample of the Circumcellions has been renewed 
in the persecution, the boldness, the crimes, and 
the enthusiasm of the Camisards; and if the fa- 
natics of Languedoc surpassed those of Numidia 
by their mihtary achievements, the Africans 
maintained their fierce independence with more 
resolution and perseverance,!# 

Such disorders are the natural effects of re- 
ligious tyranny; but the rage of the Donatists 
was inflamed by a frenzy of a very extraordinary 
kind; and which, if it really prevailed among 
them in so extravagant a degree, cannot surely 
be paralleled in any country or in any age. 
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Many of these fantatics were possessed with the 
horror of life, and the desire of martyrdom; and 
they deemed it of little moment by what means, 
or by what hands, they perished, if their con- 
duct was sanctified by the intention of devoting 
themselves to the glory of the true faith, and the 
hope of eternal happiness.'®° Sometimes they 
rudely disturbed the festivals, and profaned the 
temples of Paganism, with the design of exciting 
the most zealous of the idolaters to revenge the 
insulted honour of their gods. They sometimes 
forced their way into the courts of justice, and 
compelled the affrighted judge to give orders 
for their immediate execution. They frequently 
stopped travellers on the public highways, and 
obliged them to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, 
by the promise of a reward if they consented, 
and by the threat of instant death if they refused 
to grant so very singular a favor. When they 
were disappointed of every other resource, they 
announced the day on which, in the presence of 
their friends and brethren, they should cast 
themselves headlong from some lofty rock; and 
many precipices were shown which had ac- 
quired fame by the number of religious suicides. 
In the actions of these desperate enthusiasts, 
who were admired by one party as the martyrs 
of God, and abhorred by the other as the victims 
of Satan, an impartial philosopher may discover 
the influence and the last abuse of that inflexible 
spirit which was originally derived from the 
character and principals of the Jewish nation. 
The simple narrative of the intestine divisions 
which distracted the peace and dishonoured the 
triumph of the church, will confirm the remark 
of a Pagan historian, and justify the complaint 
of a venerable bishop. The experience of Am- 
mianus had convinced him that the enmity of 
the Christians towards each other surpassed the 
fury of savage beasts against man;!® and Greg- 
ory Nazianzen most pathetically laments that 
the kingdom of heaven was converted by dis- 
cord into the image of chaos, of a nocturnal 
tempest, and of hell itself." The fierce and par- 
tial writers of the times, ascribing all virtue to 
themselves, and imputing all guilt to their ad- 
versaries, have painted the battle of the aagels 
and dæmons. Our calmer reason will reject such 
pure and perfect monsters of vice or sanctity, and 
will impute an equal, or at lcast an indiscrim- 
inate, measure of good and evil to the hostile 
sectaries, who assumed and bestowed the appel- 
lations of orthodox and heretics. They had been 
educated in the same religion and the same civil 
society. Their hopes and fears in the present, or 
in a future life, were balanced in the same pro- 
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portion. On either side the error might be inno- 
cent, the faith sincere, the practice meritorious 
or corrupt. Their passions were excited by sim- 
ilar objects; and they might alternately abuse 
the favour of the court, or of the people. The 
metaphysical opinions of the Athanasians and 
the Arians could not influence their moral char- 
acter; and they were alike actuated by the in- 
tolerant spirit which has been extracted from 
the pure and simple maxims of the Gospcl. 

A modern writer, who, with a just confidence, 
has prefixed to his own history the honourable 
epithets of political and philosophical,'!* ac- 
cuses the timid prudence of Montesquieu, for 
neglecting to enumerate, among the causes of 
the decline of the empire, a law of Constantine, 
by which the exercise of the Pagan worship was 
absolutely suppressed, and a considerable part 
of his subjects was left destitute of priests, of 
temples, and of any public religion. The zeal 
of the philosophic historian for the rights of 
mankind has induced him to acquiesce in the 
ambiguous testimony of those ecclesiastics who 
have too lightly ascribed to their favourite hero 
the ment of a gencral persecution.!"* Instead of 
alleging this imaginary law, which would have 
blazed in the front of the Imperial codes, we 
may safely appeal to the original epistle which 
Constantine addressed to the followers of the 
ancient religion, at a time when he no longer 
disguised his conversion, nor dreaded the rivals 
of his throne. He invites and exhorts, in the 
most pressing terms, the subjects of the Roman 
empire to imitate the example of their master; 
but he declares that those who still refuse to 
open their eyes to the celestial light may freely 
enjoy thcir temples and their fancied gods. A 
report that the ceremonies of Paganism were 
suppressed is formally contradicted by the em- 
peror himself, who wisely assigns, as the princi- 
ple of his moderation, the invincible force of 
habit, of prejudice, and of superstition.!®> With- 
out violating the sanctity of his promise, with- 
out alarming the fears of the Pagans, the artful 
monarch advanced, by slow and cautious steps, 
to undermine the irregular and decayed fabric 
of polytheism. The partial acts of severity which 
he occasionally exercised, though they were se- 
cretly prompted by a Christian zeal, were col- 
oured by the fairest pretences of justice and the 
public good; and while Constantine designed to 
ruin the foundations, he seemed to reform the 
abuses, of the ancient religion. After the exam- 
ple of the wisest of his predecessors, he con- 
demned, under the most rigorous penalties, the 
occult and impious arts of divination, which 
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excited the vain hopes, and sometimes the crim- 
inal attempts, of those who were discontented 
with their present condition. An ignominious 
silence was imposed on the oracles, which had 
been publicly convicted of fraud and falsehood; 
the effeminate priests of the Nile were abolish- 
ed; and Constantine discharged the duties of a 
Roman censor, when he gave orders for the 
demolition of several temples of Phornicia, in 
which every mode of prostitution was devoutly 
practised inthe face of day, and to the honour of 
Venus.!®§ The Imperial city of Constantinople 
was, in some mcuasure, raised at the expense, 
and was adorned with the spuils, of the opulent 
temples of Greece and Asia; the sacred property 
was confiscated; the statues of gods and heroes 
were transported, with rude familiarity, among 
a people who considered them as objects, not of 
adoration, but of curiosity; the gold and silver 
were restored to circulation; and the magis- 
trates, the bishops, and the eunuchs, improved 
the fortunate occasion of gratifying, at once, 
their zeal, their avarice, and their resentment. 
But these depredaru ¢e were confined to a small 
part of the Roman world; and the provinces 
had been long since accustomed to endure the 
same sacrilegious rapine, from the tyranny of 
princes and proconsuls who could not be sus- 
pected of any design to subvert the established 
religion.!67 

The sons of Constantine trod in the footsteps 
of their father with more zeal and with less dis- 
cretion. ‘Lhe pretences of rapine and oppression 
were insensibly multiplied!*; every indulgence 
was shown to the illegal behaviour of the Chris- 
tians; every doubt was explained to the disad- 
vantage of Paganisin; and the demolition of the 
temples was celebrated as one of the auspicious 
events of the reign of Constans and Constan- 
tius.!® The name of Constantius is prefixed to a 
concise law, which might have superseded the 
necessity of any future prohibitions, “It is our 
pleasure that in all places, and in all cities, the 
temples be immediately shut and carefully 
guarded, that none may have the power of of- 
fending. It is likewise our pleasure that all our 
subjects should abstain from sacrifices. If any 
onc should be guilty of such an act, let him feel 
the sword of vengeance, and, after his execu- 
tion, let his property be confiscated to the pub- 
lic use. We denounce the same penalties against 
the governors of the provinces, if they neglect to 
punish the criminals.”"!7" But there is the strong- 
est reason to believe that this formidable edict 
was either composed without being published, 
or was published without being executed. The 
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evidence of facts, and the monuments which 
are still extant of brass and marble, continue to 
prove the public exercise of the Pagan worship 
during the whole reign of the sons of Constan- 
tine. In the East as well as in the West, in cities 
as well as in the country, a great number of 
temples were respected, or at least were spared; 
and the devout multitude still enjoyed the lux- 
ury of sacrifices, of festivals, and of processions, 
by the permission, or by the connivance, of the 
civil government. About four years after the 
supposed date of his bloody edict, Constantius 
visited the temples of Rome; and the decency 
of his behaviour is recommended by a Pagan 
orator as an example worthy of the imitation of 
succeeding princes. ‘‘That emperor,’ says 
Symmachus, “suffered the privileges of the ves- 
tal virgins to remain inviolate; he bestowed the 
sacerdotal dignities on the nobles of Rome, 
granted the customary allowance to defray the 
expenses of the public rites and sacrifices; and, 
though he had embraced a different religion, he 
never attempted to deprive the empire of the 
sacred worship of antiquity.’’"!"! The senate still 
presuined to consecrate, by solemn decrees, the 
diwine memory of their sovereigns: and Con- 
stantine himself was associated, after death, to 
those gods whoin he had renounced and insult- 
ed during his life. The ttle, the ensigns, the pre- 
rogatives, of SOVEREIGN PONTIEF, which had 
been instituted by Numa, and assumed by 
Augustus, were accepted, without hesitation, 
by seven Christian emperors, who were invested 
with a more absolute authority over the religion 
which they had deserted than over that which 
they professed.!” 

The divisions of Christianity suspended the 
ruin of Paganism ;'** and the holy war against 
the infidels was less vigorously prosecuted by 
princes and bishops who were inore immediate- 
ly alarined by the guilt and danger of domestic 
rebellion. The extirpation of idulatry!’4 might 
have been justified by the established principles 
of intolerance: but the hostile sects, which alter- 
nately reigned in the Imperial court, were mu- 
tually apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps 
exasperating, the minds of a powerful, though 
declining faction. Every motive of authority 
and fashion, of interest and reason, now mili- 
tated on the side of Christianity; but two or 
three generations elapsed before their victorious 
influence was universally felt. The religion 
which had so long and so lately been established 
in the Roman empire was still revered by a 
numerous people, less attached indeed to spec- 
ulative opinion than to ancient custom. The 
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honours of the state and army were indifferently 
bestowed on all the subjects of Constantine and 
Constantius; and a considerable portion of 
knowledge and wealth and valours was still en- 
gaged in the service of polytheism. The super- 
stition of the senator and of the peasant, of the 
poet and the philosopher, was derived from 
very different causes, but they met with equal 
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devotion in the temples of the gods. Their zeal 
was insensibly provoked by the insulting tri- 
umph of a proscribed sect; and their hopes were 
revived by the well-grounded confidence that 
the presumptive heir of the empire, a young and 
valiant hero, who had delivered Gaul from the 
arms of the barbarians, had secretly embraced 
the religion of his ancestors. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Julian is declared Emperor by the Legions of Gaul. His March and Success. 
The Death of Constantius. Civil Administration of Julian. 


the Romans languished under the 

Y V ignominious tyranny of cunuchs and 
bishops, the praises of Julian were re- 

peated with transport in every part of the em- 
pire, except in the palace of Constantius. The 
barbarians of Germany had felt, and still dread- 
ed, the arms of the young Casar: his soldiers 
were the companions of his victory; the grateful 
provincials enjoyed the blessings of his reign; but 
the favourites, who had opposed his elevation, 
were offended by his virtues; and they justly 
considered the friend of the people as the enemy 
of the court. As long as the fame of Julian was 
doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, who were 
skilled in the language of satire, tried the eff- 
cacy of those arts which they had so often prac- 


tised with success. ‘They easily discovered that | 


his simplicity was not exempt from affectation: 
the ridiculous epithets of an hairy savage, of an 
ape invested with the purple, were applied to 
the dress and person uf the philosophic warrior; 
and his modest despatches were stigmatised as 
the vain and elaborate fictions of a loquacious 
Greek, a speculative soldier, who had studied 
the art of war amidst the groves of the Acad- 
emy.! The voice of malicious folly was at length 
silenced by the shouts of victory; the conqueror 
of the Franks and Alemanni could no longer be 
painted as an object of contempt; and the mon- 
arch himself was meanly ambitious of stealing 
from his lieutenant the honourable reward of 
his labours. In the letters crowned with laurel, 
which, according to ancient custom, were ad- 
dressed to the provinces, the name of Julian was 
omitted. “Constantius had madc his disposi- 
tions in person; he had signalised his valour in 
the foremost ranks; his military conduct had 
secured the victory; and the captive king of the 
barbarians was presented to hum on the field of 
battle,” from which he was at that time distant 


above forty days’ journey.? So extravagant a 
fable was incapable, however, of deceiving the 
public credulity, or even of satisfying the pride 
of the emperor himself. Secretly conscious that 
the applause and favour of the Romans accom- 
panied the rising fortunes of Julian, his disc on- 
tented mind was prepared to receive the subtle 
poison of those artful sycophants who coloured 
their mischievous designs with the fairest ap- 
pearances of truth and candour.’ Instead of de- 
preciating the merits of Juhan, they acknowl- 
edged, and even exaggerated, his popular fame, 
superior talents, and important services. But 
they darkly insinuated that the virtues of the 
Cæsar might instantly be converted into the 
most dangerous crimes, if the inconstant multi- 
tude should prefer their inclinations to their 
duty; or if the gencral of a victorious army 
should be tempted from his allegiance by the 
hopes of revenge and independent greatness. 
The personal fears of Constantius were inter- 
preted by his council as a laudable anxiety for 
the public safety; whilst in private, and perhaps 
in his own breast, he disguised, under the less 
odious appellation of fear, the sentiments of 
hatred and envy which he had secretly con- 
ceived for the inimitable virtues of Julian. 

The apparent tranquility of Gaul, and the im- 
minent danger of the eastern provinces, offered 
a specious pretence for the design which was 
artfully concerted by the Imperial ministers. 
They resolved to disarm the Czxsa#; to recall 
those faithful troops who guarded his person 
and dignity; and to employ, in a distant war 
against the Persian monarch, the hardy veter- 
ans who had vanquished, on the banks of the 
Rhine, the fiercest nations of Germany. While 
Julian used the laborious hours of his winter 
quarters at Paris in the administration of power, 
which, ia his hands, was the exercise of virtue, 
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he was surprised by the hasty arrival of a tri- 
bune and a notary, with positive orders from 
the emperor, which they were directed to exe- 
cute, and he was commanded not to oppose. 
Constantius signified his pleasure that four en- 
tire legions—the Celtz and Petulants, the Her- 
uli and the Batavians—should be separated 
from the standard of Julian, under which they 
had acquired their fane and discipline; that in 
each of the remaining bands three hundred of 
the bravest youths should be selected; and that 
this numerous detachment, the strength of the 
Gallic ariny, should instantly begin their march, 
and excrt their utmost diligence to arrive, be- 
fore the opening of the campaign, on the fron- 
tiers of Persia.‘ The Cæsar foresaw and la- 
mented the consequences of this fatal mandate. 
Most of the auxiliaries, who engaged their vol- 
untary service, had stipulated that they should 
never be obliged to pass the Alps. The public 
faith of Rome, and the personal honour of Ju- 
lian, had been pledged for the observance of this 
condition. Such an act of treachery and oppres- 
sion would destruy the confidence, and excite 
the resentment of the independent warriors of 
Germany, who considered truth as the noblest 
of their virtues, and freedom as the most valu- 
able of their possessions. The legionaries, who 
enjoyed the title and privileges of Romans, were 
enlisted for the general defence of the republic; 
but those mercenary troops heard with cold in- 
difference the antiquated names of the republic 
and of Rome. Attached, either from birth or 
long habit, to the climate and manners of Gaul, 
they loved and admired Julian; they despised, 
and perhaps hated, the emperor; they dreaded 
the laborious march, the Persian arrows, and 
the burning deserts of Asia. ‘They claimed as 
their own the country which they had saved; 
and excused their want of spirit by pleading the 
sacred and more immediate duty of protecting 
their families and friends. The apprehensions of 
the Gauls were derived from the knowledge of 
the impending and inevitable danger. As soon 
as the provinces were exhausted of their mili- 
tary strength, the Germans would violate a 
treaty which had been imposed on their fears; 
and notwithstanding the abilities and valour of 
Julian, the gencral of a nominal army, to whom 
the public calamities would be imputed, must 
find himself, after a vain resistance, either a 
prisoner in the camp of the barbarians, or a 
criminal in the palace of Constantius. If Julian 
complied with the orders which he had re- 
ceived he subscribed his own destruction, and 
that of a people who deserved his affection. But 
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a positive refusal was an act of rebellion and a 
declaration of war. The inexorable jealousy of 
the emperor, the peremptory, and perhaps in- 
sidious, nature of his commands, left not any 
room for a fair apology or candid interpreta- 
tion; and the dependent station of the Cæsar 
scarcely allowed him to pause or to deliberate. 
Solitude increased the perplexity of Julian; he 
could no longer apply to the faithful counsels 
of Sallust, who had been removed from his of- 
fice by the judicious malice of the eunuchs: he 
could not even enforce his representations by 
the concurrence of the ministers, who would 
have been afraid or ashamed to approve the 
ruin of Gaul. The moment had been chosen 
when Lupicinus,® the general of the cavalry, 
was despatched into Britain, to repulse the in- 
roads of the Scots and Picts; and Florentius was 
occupied at Vienne by the assessment of the tri- 
bute. The latter, a crafty and corrupt states- 
man, declining to assume a responsible part on 
this dangerous occasion, eluded the pressing 
and repeated invitations of Julian, who repre- 
sented to him that in every important measure 
the presence of the præfect was indispensable in 
the council of the prince. In the meanwhile the 
Cesar was oppressed by the rude and importu- 
nate solicitations of the Imperial messengers, 
who presumed to suggest that, if he expected the 
return of his ministers, he could charge himself 
with the guilt of the delay, and reserve for them 
the merit of the execution. Unable to resist, un- 
willing to comply, Julian expressed in the most 
serious terns his wish, and even his intention, of 
resigning the purple, which he could not pre- 
serve with honour, but which he could not ab- 
dicate with safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled 
to acknowledge that obedience was the virtue 
of the most eminent subject, and that the sover- 
eign alone was entitled to judge of the public 
welfare. He issued the necessary orders for 
carrying into exccution the commands of Con- 
stantius; a part of the troops began their march 
for the Alps; and the detachments from the 
several garrisons moved towards their respec- 
tive places of assembly, They advanced with 
diffe ulty through the trembling and affrighted 
crowds of provincials, who attempted to excite 
their pity by silent despair or loud lamenta- 
tions; while the wives of the soldiers, holding 
their infants in their arms, accused the desertion 
of their husbands in the mixed language of 
grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. This 
scene of general distress afflicted the humanity 
of the Cæsar; he granted a sufficient number of 
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post-waggons to transport the wives and fam- 
ilies of the soldicrs,* endeavoured to alleviate 
the hardships which he was constrained to in- 
flict, and increased by the most laudable arts 
his own popularity and the discontent of the 
exiled troops. The grief of an armed multitude 
is soon converted into rage; their licentious 
murmurs, which every hour were communi- 
cated from tent to tent with more boldness and 
effect, prepared thcir minds for the most daring 
acts of sedition; and by the connivance of their 
tribunes a seasonable libel was secretly dis- 
persed, which painted in lively colours the dis- 
grace of the Cæsar, the oppression of the Gallic 
army, and the feeble vices of the tyrant of Asia. 
The servants of Constantius were astonished 
and alarmed by the progress of this dangerous 
spirit. They pressed the Cæsar to hasten the de- 
parture of the troops; but they imprudently re- 
jected the honest and judicious advice of Julian, 
who proposed that they should not march 
through Paris, and suggested the danger and 
temptation of a last interview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops was 
announced, the Czsar went out to meet them, 
and ascended his tribunal, which had been 
erected in a plain before the gates of the city. 
After distinguishing the officers and soldiers who 
by their rank or merit deserved a peculiar at- 
tention, Julian addressed himself in a studied 
oration to the surrounding multitude: he celc- 
brated their exploits with grateful applause ; en- 


couraged them to accept, with alacrity, the hon- , 


our of serving under the eyes of a powerful and 
liberal monarch; and admonished them that 
the commands of Augustus required an instant 
and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, who were 
apprehensive of offending their general by an 
indecent clamour, or of belying their sentiments 
by false and venal acclamations, maintained an 
obstinate silence; and, after a short pause, were 
dismissed to their quarters. The principal offi- 
cers were entertained by the Cæsar, who pro- 
fessed, in the warmest language of fricndship, 
his desire and his inability to reward, according 
to their deserts, the brave companions of his 
victories. They retired from the feast full of crief 
and perplexity; and lamented the hardship of 
their fate, which tore them from their beloved 
general and their native country. The only ex- 
pedient which could prevent their separation 
was boldly agitated and approved; the popular 
resentment was insensibly moulded into a regu- 
lar conspiracy; their just reasons of complaint 
were heightened by passion, and their passions 
were inflamed by wince, as on the eve of their 
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departure the troops were indulged in licentious 
festivity. At the hour of midnight the impetuous 
multitude, with swords, and bows, and torches 
in their hands, rushed into the suburbs; en- 
compassed the palace;’ and, careless of future 
dangers, pronounced the fatal and irrevocable 
words, Juttan Aucusrus! The prince, whose 
anxious suspense was interrupted by their dis- 
orderly acclamations, secured the doors against 
their intrusion; and, as long as it was in his 
power, secluded his person and dignity from the 
accidents of a nocturnal tumult. At the dawn of 
day the soldiers, whose zeal was irritated by op- 
position, forcibly entered the palace, seized, 
with respectful violence, the object of their 
choice, guarded Julian with drawn swords 
through the streets of Paris, placed him on the 
tribunal, and with repeated shouts saluted him 
as their emperor. Prudence as well as loyalty 
inculcated the propricty of resisting their trea- 
sonable designs, and of preparing for his op- 
pressed virtue the excuse of violence. Address- 
ing himself by turns to the multitude and to in- 
dividuals, he sometimes implored their mercy, 
and sometimes expressed his indignation; con- 
jured them not to sully the fame of their im- 
mortal victories; ventured to promise that, if 
they would immediately return to their alle- 
piance, he would undertake to obtain from the 
empcror not only a free and gracious pardon, 
but even the revocation of the orders which had 
excited their resentinent. But the soldiers, who 
were conscious of their guilt, chose rather to 
depend on the gratitude of Julian than on the 
clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was in- 
sensibly turned into impatience, and their im- 
patience into rage. The inflexible Cæsar sus- 
tained, till the third hour of the day, their 
prayers, their reproaches, and their menaces; 
nor did he yield till he had been repeatedly as- 
sured that. if he wished to live, he must consent 
to reign. He was exalted on a shield in the pres- 
ence and amidst the unanimous acclamations 
of the troops; a rich military collar, which was 
offered by chance, supplied the want of a dia- 
dem ;* the ceremony was concluded by the prom- 
ise of a moderate donative;® and the new em- 
peror, overwhelmed with real or affected grief, 
retired into the most secret recesses of his apart- 
ment.!° 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from 
his innocence; but his innocence must appear 
extremely doubtful" in the eyes of those who 
have learned to suspect the motives and the pro- 
fessions of princes. His lively and active mind 
was susceptible of the various impressions of 
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hope and fear, of gratitude and revenge, of duty 
and of ambition, of the love of fame and of the 
fear of reproach. But it is impossible for us to 
calculate the respective weight and operation 
of these sentiments; or to ascertain the princi- 
ples of action which might escape the observa- 
tion, while they guided, or rathcr impelled, the 
steps of Julian himself. The discontent of the 
troops was produced by the malice of his ene- 
mies; their tumult was the natural effect of 
interest and of passion; and if Julian had tried to 
conceal a deep design under the appearances of 
chance, he must have employed the most con- 
summate artifice without necessity, and prob- 
ably without success. He solemnly declares, in 
the presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of 
Minerva, and of all the other deities, that till 
the close of the evening which preceded his ele- 
vation he was utterly ignorant of the designs of 
the soldiers; and it may seem ungenerous to 
distrust the honour of a hero, and the truth ofa 
philosopher. Yet the superstitious confidence 
that Constantius was the enemy, and that he 
himself was the favourite, of the gods, might 
prompt him to desire, to solicit, and even to 
hasten the auspicious moment of his reign, which 
was predestined to restore the ancient rehgion 
of mankind. When Julian had received the in- 
telligence of the conspiracy, he resigned him- 
self to a short slumber; and afterwards related 
to his friends that he had seen the Genius of the 
empire waiting with some impatience at his 
door, pressing for admittance, and reproaching 
his want of spirit and ambition."? Astonished 
and perplexed, he addressed his prayers to the 
great Jupiter, who immediately signified, by a 
clear and manifest omen, that he should submit 
to the will of heaven and of the army. The con- 
duct which disclaims the ordinary maxims of 
reason excites our suspicion and eludes our in- 
quiry. Whenever the spirit of fanaticisin, at 
once so credulous and so crafty, has insinuated 
itself into a noble mind, it insensibly corrodes 
the vital principles of virtue and veracity. 

‘To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect 
the persons of his enemies,’ to defeat and to 
despise the secret enterprises which were formed 
against his life and dignity, were the cares which 
employed the first days of the rcign of the new 
emperor. Although he was firmly resolved to 
muintain the station which he had assumed, he 
was still desirous of saving his country from the 
calamities of civil war, of declining a contest 
with the superior forces of Constantius, and of 
preserving his own character from the reproach 
of perfidy and ingratitude. Adorned with the 
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designs of military and imperial pomp, Julian 
showed himself in the field of Mars to the sol- 
diers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasm in the 
cause of their pupil, their leader, and their 
friend. He recapitulated their victories, la- 
mented their sufferings, applauded their resolu- 
tion, animated their hopes, and checked their 
impetuosity; nor did he dismiss the assembly till 
he had obtained a solemn promise from the 
troops that, if the emperor of the East would 
subscribe an cquitable treaty, they would re- 
nounce any views of conquest, and satisfy them- 
selves with the tranquil possession of the Gallic 
provinces. On this foundation he composed, in 
his own name, and in that of the army, a spe- 
cious and moderate epistle,!® which was deliv- 
ered to Pentadius, his master of the offices, and 
to his chamberlain Eutherius; two ambassadors 
whom he appointed to receive the answer and 
observe the dispgsitions of Constantius. This 
epistle is inscribed with the modest appellation 
of Cesar; but Julian solicits in a peremptory, 
though respectful manner, the confirmation of 
the title of Augustus. He acknowledges the irreg- 
ularity of his own clection, while he justifies in 
some measure, the resentinent and violence of 
the troops which had extorted his reluctant 
consent. He allows the supremacy of his brother 
Constantius; and engages to send him an annual 
present of Spanish horses, to recruit his army 
with a select number of barbarian youths, and 
to accept from his choice a Pratorian prefect 
of approved discretion and fidelity. But he re- 
serves for himself the nomination of his other 
civil and military officers, with the troops, the 
revenue, and the sovereignty of the provinces 
beyond the Alps. Fle admonishes the emperor to 
consult the dictates of justice ; to distrust the arts 
of those venal flatterers who subsist only by the 
discord of princes; and to embrace the offer of a 
fair and honourable treaty, equally ady anta- 
geous to the republic and to the house of Con- 
stantine. In this negotiation Julian claimed no 
more than he already possessed. The delegated 
authority which he had long exercised over the 
provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was still 
obeyed under a name more independent and 
august. The soldiers and the people rejoiced in 
revolution which was not stained even with the 
blood of the guilty. Florentius was a fugitive; 
Lupicinus a prisoner. The persons who were 
disaffected to the new government were dis- 
armed and secured; and the vacant offices were 
distributed, according to the recommendation 
of merit, by a prince who despised the intrigues 
of the palace and the clamours of the soldiers."* 
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The negotiations of peace were accompanied 
and supported by the most vigorous prepara- 
tions for war. The army, which Julian held in 
readiness for immediate action, was recruited 
and augmented by the disorders of the times, 
The cruel persecution of the faction of Magnen- 
tius had filled Gaul with numerous bands of 
outlaws and robbers. They cheerfully accepted 
the offer of a general pardon from a prince 
whom they could trust, submitted to the re- 
straints of military discipline, and retained only 
their implacable hatred to the person and gov- 
ernment of Constantius.!” As soon as the season 
of the year permitted Julian to take the field, he 
appeared at the head of his legions; threw a 
bridge over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of 
Cleves; and prepared to chastise the perfidy of 
the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed 
chat they might ravage with impunity the fron- 
tiers of a divided empire. The difficulty, as well 
as glory, of this enterprise consisted in a labori- 
ous march; and Julian had conquered, as soon 
as he could penetrate into, a country which 
former princes had considered as inaccessible. 
After he had given peace to the barbarians, the 
emperor carefully visited the fortifications along 
the Rhine from Cleves to Basel; surveyed, with 
peculiar attention, the territories which he had 
recovered from the hands of the Alemanni; 
passed through Besancon," which had severely 
suffered from their fury; and fixed his head- 
quarters at Vienne for the ensuing winter. The 
barrier of Gaul was improved and strengthened, 
with additional fortifications; and Julian enter- 
tained some hopes that the Germans, whom he 
had so often vanquished, might, in his absence, 
be restrained by the terror of his name. Vado- 
mair’? was the only prince of the Alemanni 
whom he esteemed or feared ; and while the sub- 
tle barbarian affected to observe the faith of 
treaties, the progress of his arms threatened the 
state with an unseasonable and dangerous war. 
The policy of Julian condescended to surprise 
the prince of the Alemanni by his own arts: and 
Vadomair, who, in the character of a friend, 
had incautiously accepted an invitation from 
the Roman governors, was seized in the 1.:idst 
of the entertainment, and sent away prisoner 
into the heart of Spain. Before the barbarians 
were recovered from their amazement, the em- 
peror appeared in arms on the banks of the 
Rhine, and, once more crossing the river, re- 
newed the deep impressions of terror and res- 
pect which had been already made by four pre- 
ceding expeditions.?° 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instruc- 
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ted to execute with the utmost diligence their 
important commission. But in their passage 
through Italy and Illyricum they were detained 
by the tedious and affected delays of the pro- 
vincial governors; they were conducted by slow 
journeys from Constantinople to Czesarea in 
Cappadocia; and when at length they were 
admitted to the presence of Constantius, they 
found that he had already conceived, from the 
despatches of his own officers, the most unfav- 
ourable opinion of the conduct of Julian and of 
the Gallic army. The letters were heard with 
impatience; the trembling messengers were dis- 
missed with indignation and contempt; and the 
looks, the gestures, the furious language of the 
monarch, expressed the disorder of his soul. The 
domestic connection, which night have recon- 
ciled the brother and the husband of Helena, 
was recently dissolved by the death of that 
princess, whose pregnancy had been several 
times fruitless, and was at last fatal to herself.” 
The empress Eusebia had preserved, to the last 
moment of her life, the warm, and even jealous, 
affection which she had conceived for Julian; 
and her mild influence might have moderated 
the resentment of a prince who, since her death, 
was abandoned to his own passions, and to the 
arts of his eunuchs. But the terror of a forcign 
invasion obliged him to suspend the punishinent 
of a private enemy; he continued his march to- 
wards the confines of Persia, and thought it suf- 
ficient to signify the conditions which might 
entitle Julian and his guilty followers to the 
clemency of their offended sovereign. He re- 
quired that the presumptuous Cesar should ex- 
pressly renounce the appeHation and rank of 
Augustus which he had accepted from the 
rebels; that he should descend to his former sta- 
tion of a liinited and dependent minister; that 
he should vest the powers of the state and army 
in the hands of those officers who were ap- 
pointed by the Imperial court; and that he 
should trust his safety to the assurances of par- 
don, which were announced by Epictetus, a 
Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian favourites 
of Constantius. Several months were inefiect- 
ually consumed in a treaty which was nego- 
tiated at the distance of three thousand miles 
between Paris and Antioch; and,, as soon as 
Julian perceived that his moderate and respect- 
ful behaviour served only to irritate the pride 
of an implacable adversary, he boldly resolved 
to commit his life and fortune to the chance of a 
civil var. He gave a public and military au- 
dience to the questor Leonas: the haughty epistle 
of Cons‘antius was read to the attentive multi- 
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tude; and Julian protested, with the most flat- 
tering deference, that he was ready to resign the 
title of Augustus, if he could obtain the consent 
of those whom he acknowledged as the authors 
of his elevation. The faint proposal was impet- 
uously silenced; and the acclainations of “‘Jul- 
ian Augustus, continue to rcign, by the author- 
ity of the army, of the people, of the republic 
which you have saved,” thundered at once from 
every part of the field, and terrified the pale 
ainbassador of Constantius. A part of the letter 
was afterwards read, in which the emperor ar- 
raigned the ingratitude of Julian, whom he had 
invested with the honours of the purple; whom 
he had educated with so much care and tender- 
ness; whom he had preserved in his infancy, 
when he was left a helpless orphan. “An or- 
phan!” interrupted Julian, who justified his 
cause by indulging his passions, ‘‘docs the as- 
sassin of my family reproach me that I was left 
an orphan? He urges me to revenge those in- 
juries which I have long studied to forget.” The 
assembly was dismissed: and Leonas, who with 
some difficulty had been protected from the 
popular fury, was sent back to his master with 
an epistle in which Julian expressed, in a strain 
of the most vehement cloquence, the sentiments 
of contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, which 
had been suppressed and embittered by the dis- 
simulation of twenty years. After this message, 
which might be considered as a signal of irrecon- 
cilable war, Julian, who some weeks before had 
celebrated the Christian festival of the Epiph- 
any,” made a public declaration that he com- 
mitted the care of his safety to the IMMORTAL 
cops; and thus publicly renounced the religion 
as well as the friendship of Constantius,”3 

The situation of Julian required a vigorous 
and immediate resolution. He had discovered 
from intercepted letters that his adversary, sac- 
rificing the interest of the state to that of the 
monarch, had again excited the barbarians to 
invade the provinces of the West. The position 
of two magazines, one of them collected on the 
banks of the lake of Constance, the other formed 
at the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to indi- 
cate the march of two armies; and the size of 
those magazines, each of which consisted of six 
hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or rather 
Hour,?4wasa threatening evidence of the strength 
and numbers of the enemy who prepared to sur- 
round him. But the Imperial legions were still 
in their distant quarters of Asia; the Danube 
was feebly guarded; and if Julian could occupy, 
by a sudden incursion, the important provinces 
of Illyricum, he might expect that a people of 
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soldiers would resort to his standard, and that 
the rich mines of gold and silver would contrib- 
ute to the expenses of the civil war. He pro- 
posed this bold enterprise to the assembly of the 
soldiers; inspired them with a just confidence in 
their gencral, and in themselves; and exhorted 
them to maintain their reputation of being ter- 
rible to the enemy, moderate to their fellow- 
citizens, and obedient to their officers. His 
spirited discourse was reccived with the loudest 
acclamations, and the same troops which had 
taken up arms against Constantius, when he 
summoned them to leave Gaul, now declared 
with alacrity that they would follow Julian to 
the farthest extremities of Europe or Asia. The 
oath of fidelity was administered; and the sol- 
diers, clashing their shields, and pointing their 
drawn swords to their throats, devoted them- 
selves, with horrid imprecations, to the service 
of a leader whonrthey celebrated as the deliv- 
erer of Gaul and the conqueror of the Germans.?5 
This solemn engagement, which seemed to be 
dictated by affection rather than by duty, was 
singly opposed by Nebridius, who had been 
admitted to the office of Pratorian prafect. 
That faithful minister, alone and unassisted, as- 
serted the rights of Constantius in the midst of 
an armed and angry multitude, to whose fury 
he had almost fallen an honourable, but useless 
sacrifice. After losing one of his hands by the 
stroke of a sword, he embraced the knees of the 
prince whom he had offended. Julian covered 
the przefect with his Imperial mantle, and pro- 
tecting him from the zeal of his followers, dis- 
missed him to his own house, with less respect 
than was perhaps due to the virtue of an ene- 
my.”° The high office of Nebridius was bestowed 
on Sallust; and the provinces of Gaul, which 
were now delivered froin the intolerable op- 
pression of taacs, enjoyed the mild and equit- 
able administration of the friend of Julian, who 
was permitted to practise those virtues which he 
had instilled into the mind of his pupil.?" 

The hopes of Julian depended much less on 
the number of his troops than on the celerity of 
his motions, In the execution of a daring enter- 
prise he availed himself of every precaution, as 
far as prudence could suggest; and where pru- 
dence could no longer accompany his steps, he 
trusted the event to valour and to fortune. In 
the neighbourhood of Basel he assembled and 
divided his army.”* One body, which consisted 
of ten thousand men, was directed, under the 
command of Nevitta, general of the cavalry, to 
advance through the midland parts of Rhetia 
and Noricum. A similar division of troops, un- 
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der the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared 
to follow the oblique course of the highways 
through the Alps and the northern confines of 
Italy. The instructions to the generals were con- 
ceived with energy and precision: to hasten 
theirmarchincloseandcompactcolumns, which, 
according to the disposition of the ground, 
might readily be changed into any order of bat- 
tle; to secure themselves against the surprises of 
the night by strong posts and vigilant guards; 
to prevent resistance by their unexpected arri- 
val; to elude examination by their sudden de- 
parture ; to spread the opinion of their strength, 
and the terror of his name; and to join their 
sovereign under the walls of Sirmium. For him- 
self Julian had reserved a more difficult and 
extraordinary part. He selected three thousand 
brave and active volunteers, resolved, like their 
leader, to cast behind them every hope of a re- 
treat; at the head of this faithful band he fear- 
lessly plunged into the recesses of the Marcian, 
or Black Forest, which conceals the sources of 
the Danube ;” and, for many days, the fate of 
Julian was unknown to the world. The secrecy 
of his march, his diligence, and vigour, sur- 
mounted every obstacle; he forced his way over 
mountains and morasses, occupied the bridges 
or swam the rivers, pursued his direct course®® 
without reflecting whether he traversed the ter- 
ritory of the Romans or of the barbarians, and 
at length emerged, between Ratisbon and Vien- 
na, at the place where he designed to embark 
his troops on the Danube. By a well-concerted’ 
stratagem he seized a flect of light brigantines*! 
as it lay at anchor; secured a supply of coarse 
provisions sufficient to satisfy the indelicate, but 
voracious, appetite of a Gallic army; and boldly 
committed himself to the stream of the Danube. 
The labours of his mariners, who plied their 
oars with incessant diligence, and the steady 
continuance of a favourable wind, carried his 
fleet above seven hundred miles in eleven days ;* 
and he had already disembarked his troops at 
Bononia, only nineteen miles from Sirmium, 
before his enemies could receive any certain in- 
telligence that he had left the banks of the 
Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid nav- 
igation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the ob- 
ject of his enterprise; and though he accepted 
the deputation of some citics, which hastened to 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, which were placed 
along the river, without indulging the tempta- 
tion of signalising a useless and ill-timed valour. 
The banks of the Danube were crowded on 
¢ither side with spectators, who gazed on the 
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military pomp, anticipated the importance of 
the event, and diffused through the adjacent 
country the fame of a young hero, who ad- 
vanced with more than mortal speed at the 
head of the innumerable forces of the West. 
Lucilian, who, with the rank of general of the 
cavalry commanded the military powers of Illy- 
ricum, was alarmed and perplexed by the 
doubtful reports, which he could neither reject 
nor believe. He had taken some slow and irres- 
olute measures for the purpose of collecting his 
troops, when he was surprised by Dagalaiphus, 
an active officer, whom Julian, as soon as he 
landed at Bononia, had pushed forward with 
some light infantry. The captive general, un- 
certain of his life or death, was hastily thrown 
upon a horse, and conducted to the presence of 
Julian, who kindly raised him from the ground, 
and dispelled the terror and amazement which 
seemed to stupefy his faculties. But Lucilian had 
no sooner recovered his spirits than he betrayed 
his want of discretion, by presuming to adinon- 
ish his conqueror that he had rashly ventured, 
with a handful of men, to expose his person in 
the midst of his enemies. “Reserve for your mas- 
ter Constantius these timid remonstrances,” re- 
plied Julian, with a smile of contempt; “when I 
gave you my purple to kiss, I received you not 
as a counsellor, but as a suppliant.” Conscious 
that success alone could justify his attempt, and 
that boldness only could command success, he 
instantly advanced, at the head of three thou- 
sand soldiers, to attack the strongest and most 
populous city of the Illyrian provinces. As he 
entered the long suburb of Sirmium, he was re- 
ceived by the joyful acclamations of the army 
and people, who, crowned with flowers, and 
holding lighted tapeis in their hands, conduc ted 
their acknowledged sovereign to the imperial 
residence. Two days were devoted to the public 
joy, which was celebrated by the games of the 
Circus; but, early on the morning of the third 
day, Julian marched to occupy the narrow pass 
of Succi, in the defiles of Mount Hæmus; 
which, almost in the midway between Sirmium 
and Constantinople, separates the provinces of 
Thrace and Dacia, hy an abrupt descent to- 
wards the foriner, and a gentle declivity on the 
side of the latter.?? The defence of this impor- 
tant post was Intrusted to the brave Nevitta, 
who, as well as the gencrals of the Italian divi- 
sion, successfully executed the plan of the march 
and junction which their master had so ably 
conceived,*4 

The homage which Julian obtained from the 
fears or the inclination of the people extended 
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far beyond the immediate effect of his arms.*® 
The przefectures of Italy and Illyricum were ad- 
ministered by Taurus and Florentius, who united 
that important office with the vain honours of 
the consulship; and, as those magistrates had 
retired with precipitation to the court of Asia, 
Julian, who could not always restrain the levity 
of his temper, stigmatised their flight by add- 
ing, in all the Acts of the Year, the epithet of 
fugitive to the names of the two consuls. ‘The 
provinces which had been deserted by their first 
magistrates acknowledged the authority of an 
emperor who, conciliating the qualities of a sol- 
ider with those of a philosopher, was equally 
admired in the camps of the Danube and in the 
cities of Greece. From his palace, or, more prop- 
erly, from his headquarters of Sirmium and 
Naissus, he distributed to the principal cities of 
the empire a laboured apology for his own con- 
duct; published the secret despatches of Con- 
stantius; and solicited the judgment of mankind 
between two competitors, the one of whom had 
expelled, and the other had invited, the bar- 
barians.** Julian, whose urud was dceply wound- 
ed by the reproach of ingratitude, aspired to 
maintain, by argument as well as by arms, the 
superior merits of his cause; and to excel not 
onlv in the arts of war, but in those of composi- 
tion. His epistle to the senate and people of 
Athens seems to have been dictated by an ele- 
gant enthusiasm, which prompted him to sub- 
mit his actions and his motives to the degenerate 
Athenians of his own times, with the same hum- 
ble deference as if he had been pleading in the 
days of Aristides before the tribunal of the Areop- 
agus. His application to the senate of Rome, 
which was still permitted to bestow the titles of 
imperial power, was agreeable to the forms of 
the expiring republic. An assembly was sum- 
moned by Tertullus, prafect of the city; the 
epistle of Julian was read; and, as he appeared 
to be master of Italy, his claims were admitted 
without a dissenting voice. His oblique censure 
of the innovations of Constantine, and his pas- 
sionate invective against the vices of Constan- 
tius, were heard with less satisfaction; and the 
senate, as if Julian had been present, unani- 
mously exclaimed, “Respect, we beseech you, 
the author of your own fortune.’’* An artful ex- 
pression, which, according to the chance of 
war, might be differently explained—as a man- 
ly reproof of the ingratitude of the usurper or as 
a flattering confession that a single act of such 
benefit to the state ought to atone for all the 
failings of Constantius. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid 
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progress of Julian was speedily transmitted to 
his rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, had ob- 
tained some respite from the Persian war. Dis- 
guising the anguish of his soul under the sem- 
blance of contempt, Constantius professed his 
intention of returning into Eurupe, and of giv- 
ing chase to Julian; for he never spoke of this 
military expedition in any other light than that 
of a hunting party.” In the camp of Hierapolis, 
in Syria, he communicated this design to his 
army; slightly mentioned the guilt and rashness 
of the Cæsar; and ventured to assure them that, 
if the mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet them 
in the field, they would be unable to sustain the 
fire of their eyes and the irresistible weight of 
their shout of onset. The speech of the emperor 
was received with military applause; and Thco- 
dotus, the president of the council of Hierapolis, 
requested, with tears of adulation, that Aus city 
might be adorned with the head of the van- 
quished rebel.‘ A chosen detachment was des- 
patched away in post-waggons, to sccure, if it 
were yet possible, the pass of Succi; the recruits, 
the horses, the arms, and the magazines, which 
had been prepared against Sapor, were ap- 
propriated to the service of the civil war; and 
the domestic victories of Constantius inspired 
his partisans with the most sanguine assurances 
of success. The notary Gaudentius had oc- 
cupied in his naine the provinces of Africa; the 
subsistence of Rome was intercepted; and the 
distress of Julian was increased by an unex- 
pected event, which might have been produc- 
tive of fatal consequences. Julian had received 
the submission of two legions and a cohort of 
archers who were stationed at Sirmium); but he 
suspected, with reason. the fidelity of those 
troops which had been distinguished by the em- 
peror; and it was thought expedient, under the 
pretence of the exposed state of the Gallic fron- 
ticr, to dismiss them from the most important 
scene of action. They advanced, with reluc- 
tance, as far as the confines of Italy; but, as they 
dreaded the length of the way and the savage 
fierceness of the Germans, they resolved, by the 
instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt at 
Aquileia, and to erect the banners of Constan- 
tius on the walls of that impregnable city. The 
vigilance of Julian perccived at once the extent 
of the mischief, and the necessity of applying an 
immediate remedy. By his order, Jovinus led 
back a part of the army into Italy; and the siege 
of Aquileia was formed with diligence and pros- 
ecuted with vigour. But the legionaries, who 
seemed to have rejected the yoke of discipline, 
conducted the defence of the place with skill and 
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perseverance; invited the rest of Italy to imitate 
the example of their courage and loyalty; and 
threatened the retreat of Julian, if he should be 
forced to yield to the superior numbers of the 
armies of the East.“ 

But the humanity of Julian was preserved 
from the cruel alternative which he pathetically 
laments of déstroying or of being himself de- 
stroyed : and the seasonable death of Constantius 
delivered the Roman empire from the calami- 
ties of civil war. The approach of winter could 
not detain the monarch at Antioch; and his fa- 
vourites durst not oppose his impatient desire of 
revenge. A slight fever, which was perhaps oc- 
casioned by the agitation of his spirits, was in- 
creased by the fatigues of the journey, and Con- 
stantius was obliged to halt at the little town of 
Mopsucrene, twelve miles beyond Tarsus, where 
he expired, after a short illness, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his 
reign.“ His genuine character, which was com- 
posed of pride and weakness, of superstition and 
cruelty, has been fully displayed in the preced- 
ing narrative of civil and ecclesiastical events. 
The long abuse of power rendered him a con- 
siderable object in the eyes of his contempora- 
ries; but, as personal merit can alone deserve the 
notice of posterity, the last of the sons of Con- 
stantine may be dismissed from the world with 
the remark that he inherited the defects, with- 
out the abilities, of his father. Before Constan- 
tius expired, he is said to have named Julian for 
his successor; nor does it seem improbable that- 
his anxious concern for the fate of a young and 
tender wife, whom he left with child, may have 
prevailed in his last moments over the harsher 
passions of hatred and revenge. Eusebius and 
his guilty associates made a faint attempt to pro- 
long the reign of the eunuchs by the election of 
another emperor; but their intrigues were re- 
jected with disdain by an army which now ab- 
horred the thought of civil discord; and two 
officers of rank were instantly despatched to as- 
sure Julian that every sword in the empire 
would be drawn for his service. The military 
designs of that prince, who had formed three 
different attacks against Thrace, were prevénted 
by this fortunate event. Without shedding the 
blood of his fellow-citizens, he escaped the dan- 
gers of a doubtful conflict, and acquired the ad- 
vantages of a complete victory. Impatient to 
visit the place of his birth and the new capital of 
the empire, he advanced from Naissus through 
the mountains of Hzmus and the cities of 
Thrace. When he reached Heraclea, at the dis- 
tance of sixty miles, all Constantinople was 
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poured forth to receive him; and he made his 
triumphal entry amidst the dutiful acclama- 
tions of the soldiers, the people, and the senate. 
An innumerable multitude pressed around him 
with eager respect, and were perhaps disap- 
pointed when they beheld the small stature and 
simple garb of a hero, whose inexperienced 
youth had vanquished the barbarians of Ger- 
many, and who had now traversed, in a success- 
ful career, the whole continent of Europe from 
the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Bos- 
phorus.“ A few days afterwards, when the 
remains of the deceased emperor were landed in 
the harbour, the subjects of Julian applauded 
the real or affected humanity of their sovercign. 
On foot, without his diadem, and clothed in a 
mourning habit, he accompanied the funeral as 
far as the church of the Holy Apustles, where 
the body was deposited: and if these marks of 
respect may be interpreted as a selfish tribute 
to the birth and dignity of his Imperial kins- 
man, the tears of Julian professed to the world 
that he had forgot the injuries, and remembered 
only the obligations, which he had received 
from Constantius.“4 As soon as the legions of 
Aquileia were assured of the death of the em- 
peror, they opened the gates of the city, and, by 
the sacrifice of their guilty leaders, obtained an 
easy pardon from the prudence or lenity of Ju- 
lian; who, in the thirty-second year of his age, 
acquired the undisputed possessiormf the Roman 
empire.‘ 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare 
the advantages of action and retirement; but 
the elevation of his birth and the accidents of 
his life never allowed him tle freedom of choice. 
He might perhaps sincerely have preferred the 
groves of the Academy and the society of Athens; 
but he was constrained, at first by the will, and 
afterwards by the injustice of Constantius, to 
expose his person and fame to the dangers of 
Imperial greatness; and to make himself ac- 
countable to the world and to posterity for the 
happiness of millions.** Julian recollected with 
terror the observation of his master Pilato,” that 
the government of our flocks and herds is al- 
ways committed to beings of a superior species; 
and that the conduct of nations requires and 
deserves the celestial powers of the Gods or of 
the Genii. From this principle he justly con- 
cluded that the man who presumes to reign 
should aspire to the perfection of the divine na- 
ture; that he should purify his soul from her 
mortal and terrestrial part; that he should ex- 
tinguish his appetites, enlighten his understand- 
ing, regulate his passions, and subdue the wild 
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beast which, according to the lively metaphor of 
Aristotle, * seldom fails to ascend the throne of 
a despot. The throne of Julian, which the death 
of Constantius fixed on an independent basis, 
was the seat of reason, of virtue, and perhaps of 
vanity. He despised the honours, renounced the 
pleasures, and discharged with incessant dili- 
gence the duties of his exalted station: ard there 
were few among his subjects who would have 
consented to relieve him from the weight of the 
diadem, had they been obliged to submit their 
time and their actions to the rigorous laws which 
their philosophic emperor imposed on himself. 
One of his most intimate friends,” who had 
often shared the frugal simplicity of his table, 
has remarked that his light and sparing diet 
(which was usually of the vegetable kind) left 
his mind and body always free and active for 
the various and important business of an au- 
thor, a pontiff, a magistrate, a general, and a 
prince. In one and the same day he gave audi- 
ence to several ambassadors, and wrote or dic- 
tated a great number of letters to his generals, 
his civil magistrates, his private friends, and the 
different cities of his dominions. He listened to 
the memorials which had been received, con- 
sidered the subject of the petitions, and signi- 
fied his intentions more rapidly than they could 
be taken in shorthand by the diligence of his 
secretaries. He possessed such flexibility of 
thought, and such firmness of attention, that he 
could employ his hand to write, his ear to listen, 
and his voice to dictate; and pursue at once 
three several trains of ideas without hesitation, 
and without error. While his ministers reposed, 
the prince flew with agility from one labour to 
another; and, after a hasty dinner, retired into 
his library till the public business which he had 
appointed for the evening summoncd him to 
interrupt the prosecution of his studies. The 
supper of the empcror was still less substantial 
than the former meal; his sleep was never 
clouded by the fumes of indigestion; and, ex- 
cept in the short interval of a marriage which 
was the elfect of policy rather than love, the 
chaste Julian never shared his bed with a fe- 
male companion.” He was soon awakened by 
the entrance of fresh secretaries, who had slept 
the preceding day; and his servants were obliged 
to wait alternately, while their indefatigable 
master allowed himself scarcely any other re- 
freshment than the change of occupations. The 
predecessors of Julian, his uncle, his brother, 
and his cousin, indulged their puerile taste for 
the games of the Circus, under the specious pre- 
tence of complying with the inclinations of the 
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people; and they frequently remained the 
greatest part of the day as idle spectators, and as 
a part of the splendid spectacle, till the ordinary 
round of twenty-four races! was completely 
finished. On solemn festivals, Julian, who felt 
and professed an unfashionable dislike to these 
frivolous amusements, condescended 10 appear 
in the Circus; and, after bestowing a careless 
glance on five or six of the races, he hastily with- 
drew with the impatience of a philosopher, who 
considered every moment as lost that was not 
devoted to the advantage of the public or the 
improvement of his own mind.* By this avarice 
of time he seemed to protract the short duration 
of his reign; and, if the dates were less securely 
ascertained, we should refuse to believe that 
only sixteen months clapsed between the death 
of Constantius and the departure of his succes- 
sor for the Persian war. The actions of Julian 
can only be presegyed by the care of the histo- 
rian; but the portion of his voluminous writings 
which is still extant reinains as a monument of 
the application, as well as of the genius, of the 
emperor. The Misopogon, the Cæsars. several 
of his orations, and his elaborate work against 
the Christian religion, were composed in the 
long nights of the two winters, the former of 
which he passed at Constantinople, and the lat- 
ter at Antioch. 

The reformation of the Imperial court was 
onc of the first and most necessary acts of the 
government of Julian.*? Soon after his entrance 
into the palace of Constantinople he had oc- 
casion for the service of a barber. An officer, 
magnificently dressed, 1mmediately presented 
himself. “It is a barber,” exclaimed the prince, 
with affected surprise, “that I want, and not a 
receiver-general of the finances.™*t He ques- 
tioned the man concerning the profits of his em- 
ployment, and was informed that. besides a 
large salary and some valuable perquisites, he 
enjoyed a daily allowance for twenty servants 
and as many horses. A thousand barbers, a 
thousand cupbearers, a thousand cooks, were 
distributed in the several offices of luxury; and 
the number of eunuchs could be compared only 
with the insects of a summer’s day.** The mon- 
arch who resigned to his subjects the superiority 
of merit and virtue was distinguished by the 
oppressive magnificence of his dress, his table, 
his buildings, and his train. The stately palaces 
erected by Constantine and his sons were deco- 
rated with many-coloured marbles and orna- 
ments of massy gold. The most exquisite dain- 
tics were procured to gratify their pride rather 
than their taste; birds of the most distant cli- 
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mates, fish from the most remote seas, fruits out 
of their natural season, winter roses, and sum- 
mer snows.*¢ The domestic crowd of the palace 
surpassed the expense of the legions; yet the 
smallest part of this costly multitude was sub- 
servient to the use, or even to the splendour, of 
the throne. The monarch was disgraced, and 
the people was injured, by the creation and sale 
of an infinite number of obscure and even titu- 
lar employments; and the most worthless of 
mankind might purchase the privilege of being 
maintained, without the necessity of labour, 
from the public revenue. The waste of an enor- 
mous household, the increase of fees and per- 
quisites, which were soon claimed as a lawful 
debt, and the bribes which they extorted from 
those who feared their enmity or solicited their 
favour, suddenly enriched these haughty meni- 
als. They abused their fortune, without consid- 
ering their past or their future condition; and 
their rapine and venality could be equalled only 
by the extravagance of their dissipations. Their 
silken robes were embroidered with gold, their 
tables were served with delicacy and profusion; 
the houses which they built for their own use 
would have covered the farm of an ancient con- 
sul; and the most honourable citizens were 
obliged to dismount from their horses and re- 
spectfully to salute aneunuch whom they met 
on the public highway. The luxury of the palace 
excited the contempt and indignation of Julian, 
who usually slept on the ground, who yielded 
with reluctance to the indispensable calls of na~ 
ture, and who placed his vanity not in emulat- 
ing, but in despising the pomp of royalty. 

By the total extirpation of a mischief which 
was magnified even beyond its real extent, he 
was impatient to relieve the distress and to ap- 
pease the murmurs of the people, who support 
with less uneasiness the weight of taxes if they 
are convinced that the fruits of their industry 
are appropriated to the service of the state. But 
in the execution of this salutary work Julian is 
accused of proceeding with too much haste and 
inconsiderable severity. By a single edict he re- 
duced the palace of Constantinople to an im- 
mense desert, and dismissed with ignominy the 
whole train of slaves and dependents,’ without 
providing any just, or at least benevolent, ex- 
ceptions for the age, the services, or the poverty 
of the faithful domestics of the Imperial family. 
Such indeed was the temper of Julian, who sel- 
dom recollected the fundamental maxim of 
Aristotle, that true virtue is placed at an equal 
distance between the opposite vices. The splen- 
did and effeminate dress of the Asiatics, the 
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curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, which 
had appeared so ridiculous in the person of 
Constantine, were consistently rejected by his 
philosophic successor. But with the fopperies, 
Julian affected to renounce the decencies of 
dress; and seemed to value himself for his neg- 
lect of the laws of cleanliness. In a satirical per- 
formance, which was designed for the public 
eye, the emperor descants with pleasure, and 
even with pride, on the length of his nails and 
the inky blackness of his hands; protests that, 
although the greatest part of his body was cov- 
ered with hair, the use of the razor was confined 
to his head alone; and celebrates with visible 
complacency the shaggy and populous*™* beard 
which he fondly cherished, after the example of 
the philosophers of Greece. Had Julian con- 
sulted the simple dictates of reason, the first 
magistrate of the Romans would have scorned 
the affectation of Diogenes, as well as that of 
Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would 
have remained imperfect if Julian had only cor- 
rected the abuses, without punishing the crimes, 
of his predecessor’s reign. “We are now deliv- 
ered,” says he, in a familiar letter to one of his 
intimate friends, “‘we are now surprisingly deliv- 
ered from the voracious jaws of the Hydra.‘ I 
do not mean to apply that epithet to my brother 
Constantius. He is no more; may the earth lie 
light on his head! But his artful-and cruel fa- 
vourites studied to deceive and exasperate a 
prince whose natural nuldness cannot be praised 
without some efforts of adulation. It is not, how- 
ever, my intention that even those men should 
be oppressed: they are accused, and they shall 
enjoy the benefit of a fair and impartial trial.” 
To conduct this inquiry, Julian named six 
judges of the highest rank in the state and 
army, and, as he wished to escape the reproach 
of condeinning his personal enemies, he fixed 
this extraordinary tribunal at Chalcedon, on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorous, and transferred 
to the commissioncrs an absolute power to pro- 
nounce and execute their final sentence, with- 
out delay and without appcal. ‘The oflice of 
president was exercised by the venerable præ- 
fect of the East, a second Sallust,*° whose virtues 
conciliated the esteem of Greek sophists and of 
Christian bishops. He was assisted by the clo- 
quent Mamertinus,® one of the consuls elect, 
whose merit is loudly celebrated by the doubt- 
ful evidence of his own applause. But the civil 
wisdom of two magistrates was overbalanced by 
the ferocious violence of four generals, Nevitta, 
Agilo, Jovinus, and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the 
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public would have seen with less surprise at the 
bar than on the bench, was supposed to possess 
the secret of the commission; the armed and 
angry leaders of the Jovian and Herculian bands 
encompassed the tribunal, and the judges were 
alternately swayed by the laws of justice and by 
the clamours of faction. ® 

The chamberlain Eusebius, who had so long 
abused the favour of Constantius, expiated, by 
an ignominious death, the insolence, the corrup- 
tion, and cruelty of his servile reign. The execu- 
tions of Paul and Apodemius (the former of 
whom was burnt alive) were accepted as an in- 
adequate atonement by the widows and or- 
phans of so many hundred Romans whom those 
legal tyrants had betrayed and murdered. But 
Justice herself (if we may use the pathetic ex- 
pression of Ammianus*) appeared to weep over 
the fate of Ursulus, the treasurer of the cinpire, 
and his blood accused the ingratitude of Julian, 
whose distress had been seasonably relieved by 
the intrepid liberality of that honest minister. 
The rage of the soldiers, whom he had pro- 
voked by his indiscretion, was the cause and the 
excuse of his death; and the emperor, deeply 
wounded by his own reproaches and those of 
the public, offered some consolation to the fam- 
ily of Ursulus by the restitution of his confis- 
cated fortunes. Before the end of the year in 
which they had been adorned with the ensigns 
of the prefecture and consulship,®4 Taurus and 
Florentius were reduced to implore the clem- 
ency of the inexorable tribunal of Chalcedon. 
‘Lhe former was banished to Vercell in Italy, 
and a sentence of death was pronounced against 
the latter. A wise prince should have rewarded 
the crime of Taurus: the faithful minister, when 
he was no longer able to oppose the progress of 
a rebel, had taken refuge in the court of his ben- 
efactor and his lawful sovereign. But the guilt 
of Florentius justified the severity of the judges, 
and his escape served to display the magnanim- 
ity of Julian, who nobly checked the interested 
diligence of an informer, and refused to learn 
what place concealed the wretched fugitive 
from his just resentment.®® Some months after 
the tribunal of Chalcedon had been dissolved, 
the prietorian vicegerent of Africa, the notary 
Gaudentius, and Artemius,®* duke of Egypt, 
were exccuted at Antioch. Artemius had reigned 
the cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great prov- 
ince; Gaudentius had long practised the arts of 
calumny against the innocent, the virtuous, and 
even the person of Julian himself. Yet the cir- 
cumstances of their trial and condemnation 
were so unskilfully managed that these wicked 
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men obtained, in the public opinion, the glory 
of suffering for the obstinate loyalty with which 
they had supported the cause of Constantius. 
The rest of his servants were protected by a gen- 
eral act of oblivion, and they were left to enjoy 
with impunity the bribes which they had ac- 
cepted cither to defend the oppressed or to op- 
press the friendless. This measure, which, on the 
soundest principles of policy, may deserve our 
approbation, was executed in a manner which 
seemed to degrade the majesty of the throne. 
Julian was tormented by the importunities of a 
multitude, particularly of Egyptians, who loud- 
ly re-demanded the gifts which they had im- 
prudently or illegally bestowed; he foresaw the 
endless prosecution of vexatious suits, and he 
engaged a promise, which ought always to have 
been sacred, that if they would repair to Chal- 
cedon, he would meet them in person, to hear 
and deterinine their complaints. But as soon as 
they were landed, he issued an absolute order, 
which prohibited the watermen from transport- 
ing any Egyptian to Constantinople, and thus 
detained his disappointed clients on the Asiatic 
shore, ull, their patience and money being ut- 
terly exhausted, they were obliged to return 
with indignant murmurs to their native coun- 
try.® 

The numerous army of spies, of agents, and 
informers, enlisted by Constantius to secure the 
repose of one man, and to interrupt that of mil- 
lions. was immediately disbanded by his gener- 
ous successor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, 
and gentle in his punishments, and his con- 
tempt of treason was the result of judgment, of 
vanity, and of courage. Conscious of superior 
merit, he was persuaded that tew among his 
subjects would dare to mect him in the field, to 
attempt his life. or even to seat themselves on 
his vacant throne. The philosopher could ex- 
cuse the hastv sallies of discontent, and the hero 
could despise the ambitious projects which sur- 
passed the fortune or the abilitics of the rash 
conspirators. A citizen of Ancyra had prepared 
for his own use a purple garment, and this indis- 
creet action, which, under the reign of Constan- 
tius, would have been considered as a capital 
otfence,® was reported to Julian by the officious 
importunity of a private enemy. The monarch, 
after making some inquiry into the rank and 
character of his rival, despatched the informer 
with a present of a pair of purple slippers, to 
complete the magnificence of his Imperial 
habit. A more dangerous conspiracy was formed 
by ten of the domestic guards, who had resolved 
to assassinate Julian in the field of exercise near 
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Antioch. Their intemperance revealed their 
guilt, and they were conducted in chains to the 
presence of their injured sovereign, who, after a 
lively representation of the wickedness and 
folly of their enterprise, instead of a death of 
torture, which they deserved and expected, pro- 
nounced a sentence of exile against the two 
principal offenders. The only instance in which 
Julian seemed to depart from his accustomed 
clemency was the execution of a rash youth, 
who, with a feeble hand, had aspired to seize 
the reins of empire. But that youth was the son 
of Marcellus, the general of cavalry, who, in the 
first campaign of the Gallic war, had deserted 
the standard of the Cesar and the republic. 
Without appearing to indulge his personal re- 
sentment, Julian might casily confound the 
crime of the son and of the father; but he was 
reconciled by the distress of Marcellus, and the 
liberality of the emperor endeavoured to heal 
the wound which had been inflicted by the hand 
of justice. ® 

Julian was not insensible of the advantages of 
freedom.’°® From his studies he had imbibed the 
spirit of ancient sages and heroes; his lite and 
fortunes had depended on the caprice of a ty- 
rant; and, when he ascended the throne, his 
pride was sometimes mortified by the reflection 
that the slaves who would not dare to censure 
his defects were not worthy to applaud his vir- 
tues.”! He sincerely abhorred the system of orien- 
tal despotism which Diocletian, Constantine, 
and the patient habits of four score years, had. 
established in the empire. A motive of supersti- 
tion prevented the execution ‘of the design 
which Julian had frequently meditated, of re- 
lieving his head from the weight of a costly dia- 
dem;” but he absolutely refused the title of 
Dominus or Lord, ™ a word which was grown so 
familiar to the cars of the Romans, that thcy no 
longer remembered its servile and humiliating 
origin. The office, or rather the name, of consul 
was cherished by a prince who contemplated 
with reverence the ruins of the republic; and 
the same behaviour which had been assumed by 
the prudence of Augustus was adopted by Jul- 
ian from choice and inclination. On the cal- 
ends of January, at break of day, the new con- 
suls, Mamertinus and Nevitta, hastened to the 
palace to salute the emperor. As soon as he was 
informed of their approach, he leaped from his 
throne, eagerly advanced to meet them, and 
compelled the blushing magistrates to receive 
the demonstrations of his affected humility. 
From the palace they proceeded to the senate. 
The emperor, on foot, marched before their 
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litters, and the gazing multitude admired the 
image of ancient times, or secretly blamed a 
conduct which, in their eyes, degraded the 
majesty of the purple.” But the behaviour of 
Julian was uniformly supported. During the 
games of the Circus, he had, imprudently or 
designedly, performed the manumission of a 
slave in the presence of the consul. The moinent 
he was reminded that he had trespassed on the 
jurisdiction of another magistrate, he condemned 
himself to pay a fine of ten pounds of gold, and 
embraced this public occasion of declaring to 
the world that he was subject, like the rest of his 
fellow-citizens, to the laws,?®> and even to the 
forms, of the republic. The spirit of his adminis- 
tration, and his regard for the place of his na- 
tivity, induced Julian to confer on the senate of 
Constantinople the same honours, privileges, 
and authority which were still cnjoyed by the 
senate of ancient Rome.’® A legal fiction was 
introduced and gradually established, that one 
half of the national council had migrated into 
the East, and the despotic successors of Julian, 
accepting the title of Senators, acknowledged 
themselves the members of a respectable body 
which was permitted to represent the majesty 
of the Roman name. From Constantinople the 
attention of the monarch was extended to the 
municipal senates of the provinces. He abol- 
ished, by repeated edicts, the unjust and per- 
niciuvus exemptions which had withdrawn so 
many idle citizens from the service of their 
country; and by imposing an equal distribution 
of public duties, he restored the suength, the 
splendour, or, according to the glowing expres- 
sion of Libanius,” the soul of the expiring cities 
of his empire. The venerable age of Greece ex- 
cited the most tender compassion in the nind of 
Julian, which kindled into rapture when he 
recollected the gods, the herves, and the men 
superior to heroes and to gods, who had be- 
queathed to the latest posterity the monuments 
of their genius or the example of their virtucs. 
He relieved the distress and restored the beauty 
of the cities of Epirus and Pelgponnesus.'” 
Athens acknowledged him for her benefactor, 
Argos for her deliverer. The pride, of Corinth. 
again rising from her ruins with the honours of 
a Roman colony, exacted a tribute from the 
adjacent republics for the purpuse ol defraying 
the games of the Isthmus, which were cele- 
brated in the amphitheatre with the hunting of 
bears and panthers. Fromm this tribute the cities 
of Elis of Delphi, and of Argos, which had in- 
herited from their remote ancestors the sacred 
office of perpetuating the Olympic, the Pythian, 
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and the Nemean games, claimed a just exemp- 
tion. The immunity of Elis and Delphi was re- 
spected by the Corinthians, but the poverty of 
Argos tempted the insolence of oppression, and 
the feeble complaints of its deputies were si- 
lenced by the decree of a provincial magistrate, 
who seems to have consulted only the interest of 
the capital in which he resided. Seven years after 
this sentence Julian” allowed the cause to be 
referred to a supcrior tribunal, and his elo- 
quence was interposed, most probably with suc- 
cess, in the defence of a city which had been the 
royal seat of Agameminon,®® and had given to 
Macedonia a race of kings and conquerors.*! 
The laborious administration of military and 
civil affairs, which were multiplied in propor- 
tion to the extent of the empire, exercised the 
abilities of Juhan; but he frequently assumed 
the two characters of Orator™ and of Judge,® 
which are almost unknown to the modern sov- 
ereigns of Europe. The arts of persuasion, so dil- 
igently cultivated by the first Cæsars, were neg- 
lected by the military ignorance and Asiatic 
pride of their successors, and, if they conde- 
scended to harangue the soldiers, whom they 
feared, they treated with silent disdain the sena- 
tors, whom they despised. The assemblies of the 
senate, which Constantius had avoided, were 
considered by Julian as the place where he 
could exhibit with the most propriety the max- 
ims of a republican and the talents of a rhetori- 
cian. He alternately practised, as in a school of 
declamation, the several modes of praise, of 
censure, of exhortation; and his friend Libanius 
has remarked that the study of Homer taught 
him to imitate the simple, concise style of Me- 
nelaus, the copiousness of Nestor, whose words 
descended like the flakes of a winter's snow, or 
the pathetic and forcible eloquence of Ulysses. 
The functions of a judge, which are sometimes 
incompatible with those of a prince, were ex- 
ercised by Julian not only as a duty, but as 
an amusement; and although he might have 
trusted the integrity and discernment of his 
Pretorian priefects, he often placed himself by 
their side on the seat of judgment. The acute 
penctration of his mind was agreeably occu- 
pied in detecting and defeating the chicanery 
of the advocates, who laboured to disguise the 
truth of facts and to pervert the sense of the 
laws. He sometimes forgot the gravity of 
his station, asked indiscreet or unseasonable 
questions, and betrayed, by the loudness of 
his voice and the agitation of his body, the 
earnest vehemence with which he maintained 
his opinion against the judges, the advocates, 
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and their clients, But his knowledge of his own 
temper prompted him to encourage, and even 
to solicit, the reproof of his friends and minis- 
ters: and whenever they ventured to oppose the 
irregular sallies of his passions, the spectators 
could observe the shame as well as the gratitude 
of their monarch. The decrces of Julian were 
almost always founded on the principles uf jus- 
tice, and he had the firmness to resist the two 
most dangerous temptations which assault the 
tribunal of a sovercign under the specious forms 
of compassion and cquity. He decided the merits 
of the cause without weighing the circumstances 
of the parties; and the poor, whorn he wished to 
relieve, were condemned to satisfy the just de- 
mands of a noble and wealthy adversary. He 
carefully distinguished the judge from the leg- 
islator ;°4 and though he meditated a necessary 
reformation of the Roman jurisprudence, he 
pronounced sentence according to the strict and 
literal interpretation of those laws which the 
magistrates were bound to execute and the sub- 
jects to obey. 

The generality of princes, if they were strip- 
ped of their purple and cast naked into the 
world, would immediately sink to the lowest 
rank of society, without a hope of emerging 
from their obscurity. But the personal merit of 
Julian was, in some measure, independent of 
his fortune. Whatever had been his choice of 
life, by the force of intrepid courage, lively wit, 
and intense application, he would have ob- 
tained, or at least he would have deserved, the 
highest honours of his profession, and Julian 
might have raised hitnself to the rank of minister 
or gencral of the state in which he was born a 
private citizen. If the jealous caprice of power 
had disappointed his expectations; if he had 
prudently declined the paths of greatness, the 
employment of the same talents in studious soli- 
tude would have placed beyond the reach of 
kings his present happiness and his immortal 
fame. When we inspect with minute, or perhaps 
malevolent, attention the portrait of Juhan, 
something seems wanting to the grace and per- 
fection of the whole figure. His genius was less 
powerful and sublime than that of Cæsar, nor 
did he possess the consummate prudence of 
Augustus. The virtues of Trajan appear more 
steady and natural, and the philosophy of Mar- 
cus is more simple and consistent. Yet Julian 
sustained adversity with firmness, and pros- 
perity with moderation. After an interval of one 
hundred and twenty years from the death of 
Alexander Severus, the Romans beheld an em- 
peror who made no distinction between his 
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duties and his pleasures, who laboured to relieve 
the distress and to revive the spirit of his sub- 
jects, and who endeavoured always to connect 
authority with merit, and happiness with vir- 
tue. Even faction, and religious faction, was 
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constrained to acknowledge the superiority of 
his genius in peace as well as in war, and to con- 
fess, with a sigh, that the apostate Julian was a 
lover of his country, and that he deserved the 
empire of the world.®5 


CHAPTER XXIII 


The Religion of Julian. Universal Toleration. He attempts to restore and reform the 
Pagan Worship. To rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem. His Artful Persecution 
of the Christians. Mutual eal and Injustice. 


HE character of Apostate has injured the 

reputation of Julian; and the enthusiasm 

which clouded his virtues has exagger- 
ated the real and apparent magnitude of his 
faults. Our partial ignorance may represcnt 
him as a philosophic monarch, who studied to 
protect, with an equal hand, the religious fac- 
tions of the empire, and to allay the theological 
fever which had inflamed the minds of the peo- 
ple from the edicts of Diocletian to the exile of 
Athanasius. A more accurate view of the char- 
acter and conduct of Julian will remove this 
favourable prepossession for a prince who did 
not escape the general contagion of the times. 
We enjoy the singular advantage of comparing 
the pictures which have been delineated by his 
fondest admirers and his implacable enemies, 
The actions of Julian are faithfully related by a 
judicious and candid historian, the impartial 
spectator of his life and death. The unanimous 
evidence of his contemporarics is confirmed by 
the public and private declarations of the em- 
peror himself; and his various writings express 
the uniform tenor of his religious sentiments, 
which policy would have prompted him to dis- 
semble rather than to affect. A devout and sin- 
cere attachment for the gods of Athens and 
Rome constituted the ruling passion of Julian ;! 
the powers of an enlightened understanding 
were betrayed and corrupted by the influence 
of superstitious prejudice; and the phantoms 
which existed only in the mind of the emperor 
had a real and pernicious effect on the govern- 
ment of the empire. The vehement zeal of the 
Christians, who despised the worship, and over- 
turned the altars, of those fabulous deities, en- 
gaged their votary in a state of irreconcilable 
hostility with a very numerous party of his sub- 
jects; and he was sometimes tempted, by the 
desire of victory or the shame of a repulse, to 
violate the laws of prudence, and even of jus- 
tice. The triumph of the party which he deserted 


and opposed has fixed a stain of infamy on the 
name of Julian; and the unsuccessful apostate 
has been overwhelmed with a torrent of pious 
invectives, of which the signal was given by the 
sonorous trumpet? of Gregory Nazianzen.* The 
interesting nature of the events which were 
crowded into the short reign of this active em- 
peror deserves a just and circumstantial nar- 
rative. His motive, his counsels, and his actions, 
as far as they are connected with the history of re- 
ligion, will be the subject of the present chapter. 

The cause of his strange and fatal apostasy 
may be derived from the early period of his life 
when he was left an orphan in the hands of the 
murderers of his family. The names of Christ 
and of Constantius, the ideas of slavery and of 
religion, were soon associated in a youthful 
imagination, which was susceptible of the mast 
lively impressions. ‘The care of his infancy was 
intrusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia,‘ 
who was related to him on the side of his moth- 
er; and till Julian reached the twenticth year of 
his age, he received from his Christian precep- 
tors the education not of a hero but of a saint. 
The emperor, less jealous of a heavenly than 
of an earthly crown, contented himself with the 
imperfect character of a catechumen, while he 
bestowed the advantages of baptism® on the 
nephews of Constantine. They were even ad- 
mitted to the inferior offices of the ecclesiastical 
order; and Julian publicly read the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the church of Nicomedia. The study of 
religion, which they assiduously cultivated, ap- 
peared to produce the fairest fruits of faith and 
devotion.’ They prayed, they fasted, they dis- 
tributed alms to the poor, gifts to the elergy, and 
oblations to the tombs of the martyrs; and the 
splendid monument of St. Mamas, at Cæsarea, 
was erected, or at least was undertaken, by the 
joint labour of Gallus and Julian.* They res- 
pectfully conversed with the bishops who were 
eminent for superior sanctity, and solicited the 
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benediction of the monks and hermits who had 
introduced into Cappadocia the voluntary hard- 
ships of the ascetic life.” As the two princes ad- 
vanced towards the years of manhood, they dis- 
covered, in their religious sentiments, the dif- 
ference of their characters. ‘The dull and obsti- 
nate understanding of Gallus embraced, with 
implicit zeal, the doctrines of Christianity, 
which never influenced his conduct, or moder- 
ated his passions. The mild disposition of the 
younger brother was less repugnant to the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel; and his active curiosity 
might have been gratified by a theological sys- 
tem which explains the mysterious essence of 
the Deity, and opens the boundless prospect of 
invisible and future worlds. But the independent 
spirit of Julian refused to yield the passive and 
unresisting obedience which was required, in 
the name of religion, by the haughty ministers 
of the church. Their speculative opinions were 
imposed as positive laws, and guarded by the 
terrors of eternal punishments; but while they 
prescribed the rigid formulary of the thoughts, 
the words, and the actions of the young prince; 
whilst they silenced his objections, and severcly 
checked the freedom of his inquiries, they se- 
cretly provoked his impatient genius to disclaim 
the authority of his ecclesiastical guides. He was 
cducated in the lesser Asia, amidst the scandals 
of the Arian controversy.!® The fierce contests of 
the Eastern bishops, the incessant alterations of 
their creeds, and the profane motives which ap- 
peared to actuate their conduct, insensibly 
strengthened the prejudice of Julian that they 
neither understood nor believed the religion for 
which they so hercely contended. Instead of 
listening to the proofs of Christianity with that 
fay ourable attention which adds weight to the 
most respectable evidence, he heard with sus- 
picion, and disputed with obstinacy and acute- 
ness, the doctrines for which he already enter- 
tained an invincible aversion. Whenever the 
young princes were directed to compose decla- 
mations on the subject of the prevailing contro- 
versies, Julian always declared himself the ad- 
vocate of Paganism, under the specious excuse 
that, in the defence of the weaker cause, his 
learning and ingenuity might be more advan- 
tageously exercised and displayed. 

As soon as Gallus was invested with the hon- 
ours of the purple, Julian was permitted to 
breathe the air of freedom, of literature, and of 
Paganisin." The crowd of sophists, who were 
attracted by the taste and liberality of their 
royal pupil, had formed a strict alliance be- 
tween the learning and the religion of Greece; 
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and the poems of Homer, instead of being ad- 
mired as the original productions of human 
genius, were seriously ascribed to the heavenly 
inspiration of Apollo and the muses. The deities 
of Olympus, as they are painted by the immor- 
tal bard, imprint themselves on the minds 
which are the least addicted to superstitious 
credulity. Our familiar knowledge of their 
names and characters, their forms and attri- 
butes, seems to bestow on those airy beings a real 
and substantial existence; and the pleasing en- 
chantment produces an imperfect and momen- 
tary assent of the imagination to those fables 
which are the most repugnant to our reason and 
experience. In the age of Julian every circum- 
stance contributed to prolong and fortify the 
illusion—the magnificent temples of Greece and 
Asia; the works of those artists who had ex- 
pressed, in painting or in sculpture, the divine 
conceptions of the poet; the pomp of festivals 
and sacrifices; the successful arts of divination; 
the popular traditions of oracles and prodigies; 
and the ancient practice of two thousand years. 
The weakness of polytheism was, in some meas- 
ure, excused by the moderation of its claims; 
and the devotion of the Pagans was not incom- 
patible with the most licentious scepticism.” In- 
stead of an indivisible and regular system, which 
occupies the whole extent of the believing mind, 
the mythology of the Greeks was composed of a 
thousand loose and flexible parts, and the ser- 
vant of the gods was at liberty to define the de- 
gree and measure of his religious faith. The 
creed which Julian adopted for his own use was 
of the largest dimensions; and, by a strange 
contradiction, he disdained the salutary yoke of 
the Gospel, whilst he made a voluntary offering 
of his reason on the altars of Jupiter and Apollo. 
One of the orations of Julian is consecrated to 
the honour of Cybele, the mother of the guds, 
who required from her cffeminate priests the 
bloody sacrifice so rashly performed by the 
madness of the Phrygian boy. The pious emper- 
or condescends to relate, without a blush and 
without a smile, the voyage of the goddess from 
the shores of Pergamus to the mouth of the Ti- 
ber; and the stupendous miracle which con- 
vinced the senate and people of Rome that the 
luimp of clay which their ambassadors had trans- 
ported over the seas was endowed with life, and 
sentiment, and divine power." For the truth of 
this prodigy he appeals to the public monu- 
ments of the city; and censures, with some acri- 
mony, the sickly and affected taste of those men 
who impertinently derided the sacred tradi- 
tions of their ancestors." 
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But the devout philosopher, who sincerely 
embraced, and warmly encouraged, the super- 
stition of the people, reserved for himself the 
privilege of a liberal interpretation, and silently 
withdrew from the foot of the altars into the 
sanctuary of the temple. The extravagance of 
the Grecian mythology proclaimed, with a clear 
and audible voice, that the pious inquirer, in- 
stead of being scandalised or satisfied with the 
literal sense, should diligently explore the oc- 
cult wisdom, which had been disguised, by the 
prudence of antiquity, under the mask of folly 
and of fable.'® The philosophers of the Platonic 
school,'* Plotinus, Porphyry, and the divine 
Iamblichus, were admired as the most skilful 
masters of this allegorical science, which la- 
boured to soften and harmonise the deformed 
features of Paganism. Julian himself, who was 
directed in the mysterious pursuit by Aédesius, 
the venerable successor of Jamblichus, aspired 
to the possession of a treasure which he esteem- 
ed, if we may credit his solenin asseverations, far 
above the empire of the world.!” It was indecd a 
treasure which derived its value only from opin- 
ion; and every artist who flattered himself that 
he had extracted the precious ore from the sur- 
rounding dross claimed an equal right of stamp- 
ing the name and figure the most agreeable to 
his peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys and Cybele 
had been already explained by Porphyry; but 
his labours served only to animate the pious in- 
dustry of Julian, who invented and published 
his own allegory of that ancient and mystic 
tale. This freedom of interpretation, which 
might gratify the pride of the Platonists, exposed 
the vanity of their art. Without a tedious detail 
the modern reader could not form a just idea of 
the strange allusions, the forced etymologies, 
the solemn trifling, and the impenetrable ob- 
scurity of these sages, who professed to reveal 
the system of the universe. As the traditions of 
Pagan mythology were variously related, the 
sacred interpreters were at liberty to select the 
most convenient circumstances; and as they 
translated an arbitrary cipher, they could ex- 
tract from any fable any sense which was adapted 
to their favourite system of rcligion and philoso- 
phy. The lascivious form of a naked Venus was 
tortured into the discovery of some moral pre- 
cept, or some physical truth; and the castration 
of Atys explained the revolution of the sun be- 
tween the tropics, or the separation of the hu- 
man soul from vice and crror.!* 

The theological system of Julian appears to 
have contained the subline and important 
principles of natural religion. But as the faith 
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which is not founded on revelation must remain 
destitute of any firm assurance, the disciple of 
Plato imprudently relapsed into the habits of 
vulgar superstition; and the popular and phi- 
losophic notion of the Deity seems to have been 
confounded in the practice, the writings, and 
even in the mind of Julian.” The pious emperor 
acknowledged and adored the Eternal Cause of 
the universe, to whom he ascribed all the per- 
fections of an infinite nature, invisible to the 
eyes and inaccessible to the understanding of 
feeble mortals. The Supreme God had created, 
or rather, in the Platonic language, had gener- 
ated, the gradual succession of dependent spir- 
its, of gods, of dæmons, of heroes, and of men; 
and every being which derived its existence im- 
mediately from the First Cause received the in- 
herent gift of immortailty. That so precious an 
advantage might not be lavished upon un- 
worthy objects, the Creator had intrusted to the 
skill and power of the inferior gods the office 
of forming the human body. and of arranging 
the beautiful harmony of the animal, the veg- 
etable, and the mineral kingdoms. To the con- 
duct of these divine ministers he delegated the 
temporal government of this lower world; but 
their imperfect adininistration is not exempt 
from discord or error, The carth and its inhab- 
itants are divided among them, and the char- 
acters of Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or Ven- 
us, may be distinctly traced in the laws and 
manners of their peculiar votarics? As long as 
our immortal souls are confined in a mortal 
prison, it is our interest, as well as our duty, to 
solicit the favuur, and to deprecate the wrath, 
of the powers of heaven; whose pride is gratified 
by the devotion of mankind, and whose grosser 
parts may be supposed to derive some nourish- 
ment from the fumes of sacrifice.?° The inferior 
gods might sometimes condescend to animate 
the statues, and to inhabit the temples, which 
were dedicated to their honour. They might oc- 
casionally visit the earth, but the heavens were 
the proper throne and symbol of their glory. 
The invariable order of the sun, moon, and 
stars was hastily admitted by Julian as a proof 
of their eternal duration; and their eternity was a 
sufficient evidence that they were the workman- 
ship, not of an inferior deity, but of the Omni- 
potent King. In the system of the Platonists the 
visible was a type of the invisible world. ‘The 
celestial bodies, as they were informed by a di- 
vine spirit, might be considered as the objects 
the most worthy of religious worship. The Sun, 
whose genial influence pervades and sustains 
the unmerse, justly claimed the adoration of 
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mankind, as the bright representative of the 
Locos, the lively, the rational, the beneficent 
image of the intellectual Father.”! 

In every age the absence of genuine inspira- 
tion is supplied by the strong illusions of en- 
thusiasm and the mimic arts of imposture. If, in 
the time of Julian, these arts had been practised 
only by the Pagan pricsts, for the support of an 
expiring cause, some indulgence might perhaps 
be allowed to the interest and habits of the 
sacerdotal character. But it may appear a sub- 
ject of surprise and scandal that the philoso- 
phers themselves should have contributed to 
abuse the superstitious credulity of mankind,” 
and that the Grecian mysteries should have 
been supported by the magic or theurgy of the 
modern Platonists. They arrogantly pretended 
to control the order of nature, to explore the 
secrets of futurity, to command the service of the 
inferior damons, to enjoy the view and conver- 
sation of the superior gods, and, by disengaging 
the soul from her material bands, to re-unite 
that immortal particle with the Infinite and Di- 
vine Spirit. 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian 
tempted the philosophers with the hopes of an 
casy conquest, which, from the situation of their 
young prosclyte, might be productive of the 
most important consequences.”? Julian imbibed 
the first rudiments of the Platonic doctrines 
trom the mouth of AEdesius, who had fixed at 
Pergamus his wandering and persecuted school. 
But as the declining strength of that venerable 
sage Was unequal to the ardour, the diligence, 
the rapid conception of his pupil, two of his 
most learned disciples, Chrysanthes and Euse- 
bius, supplied, at his own desire, the place of 
their aged master. These philosophers seem to 
have prepared and distributed their respective 
parts; and they artfully contrived, by dark hints 
and affected disputes, to excite the impatient 
hopes of the aspirant ull they delivered him into 
the hands of their associate, Maximus, the bold- 
est and most skilful master of the Theurgic sci- 
ence. By his hands Julian was secretly initiated 
at Ephesus, in the twentieth year of his age. His 
residence at Athens confirmed this unnatural 
alliance of philosophy and superstition. He ob- 
tained the privilege of a solemn initiation into 
the mysteries of Eleusis, which, amidst the gen- 
eral decay of the Grecian worship, still retained 
som, vestiges of their primzval sanctity; and 
such was the zeal of Julian that he afterwards 
invited the Elcusinian pontiff to the court of 
Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his 
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sanctification. As these ceremonies were per- 
formed in the depth of caverns and in the silence 
of the night, and as the inviolable secret of the 
mysteries was preserved by the discretion of the 
initiated, I shall not presume to describe the 
horrid sounds and fiery apparitions which were 
presented to the senses or the imagination of the 
credulous aspirant,’¢ till the visions of comfort 
and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of 
celestial light.? In the caverns of Ephesus and 
Eleusis the mind of Julian was penetrated with 
sincere, deep, and unalterable enthusiasm; 
though he might sometimes exhibit the vicissi- 
tudes of pious fraud and hypocrisy which may 
be observed, or at least suspected, in the char- 
acters of the most conscientious fanatics. From 
that moment he consecrated his life to the ser- 
vice of the gods; and while the occupations of 
war, of government, and of study seemed to 
claim the whole measure of his time, a stated 
portion of the hours of the night was invariably 
reserved for the exercise of private devotion. 
The temperance which adorned the severe 
manners of the soldier and the philosopher was 
connected with some strict and frivolous rules 
of religious abstinence; and it was in honour of 
Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, 
on particular days, denied himself the use of 
some particular food, which might have been 
offensive to his tutelar deities. By these volun- 
tary fasts he prepared his senses and his under- 
standing for the frequent and familiar visits 
with which he was honoured by the celestial 
powers. Notwithstanding the modest silence of 
Julian hinnself, we may learn from his faithful 
friend. the orator Libanius, that he lived in a 
perpetual intercourse with the gods and goddess- 
es; that they descended upon earth to enjoy 
the conversation of their favourite hero; that 
they gently interrupted his slumbers by touch- 
ing his hand or his hair; that they warned him 
of every impending danger, and conducted 
him, by their infallible wisdoin, in every action 
of his life; and that he had acquired such an in- 
timate knowledge of his heavenly guests, as 
readily to distinguish the voice of Jupiter from 
that of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from 
the figure of Hercules.** These sleeping or wak- 
ing visions, the ordinary eflects of abstinence 
and fanaticism, would almost degrade the em- 
peror to the level of an Egyptian monk. But the 
useless lives of Antony or Pachomius were con- 
sumed in these vain occupations. Julian could 
break from the dream of superstition to arm 
himself for battle; and after vanquishing in the 
field the enemics of Rome, he calmly retired in- 
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to his tent, to dictate the wise and salutary laws 
of an empire, or to indulge his genius in the ele- 
gant pursuits of literature and philosophy. 

The important secret of the apostasy of Julian 
was intrusted to the fidelity of the initiated, with 
whom he was united by the sacred ties of friend- 
ship and religion.” The pleasing rumour was 
cautiously circulated among the adherents of 
the ancient worship; and his future greatness 
became the object of the hopes, the prayers, and 
the predictions of the Pagans in every province 
of the empire. From the zeal and virtues of their 
royal proselyte they fondly expected the cure of 
every evil and the restoration of every blessing; 
and instead of disapproving of the ardour of 
their pious wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed 
that he was ambitious to attain a situation in 
which he might be useful to his country and to 
his religion. But this religion was viewed with 
an hostile cye by the successor of Constantine, 
whose capricious passions alternately saved and 
threatened the life of Julian. The arts of magic 
and divination were strictly prohibited under a 
despotic government which condescended to 
fear them; and if the Pagans were reluctantly 
indulged in the exercise of their superstition, the 
rank of Julian would have excepted him from 
the general toleration. The apostate soon be- 
came the presumptive heir of the monarchy, 
and his death could alone have appeased the 
just apprehensions of the Christians." But the 
young prince, who aspired to the glory of a hero 
rather than of a martyr, consulted his safety by 
dissembling his religion; and the easy temper o 
polytheisin permitted him to join in the public 
worship of a sect which he inwardly despised. 
Libanius has considered the hypocrisy of his 
friend as a subject, not of censure, but of praise. 
“As the statues of the gods,” says that orator, 
“which have been defiled with filth are again 
placed in a magnificent temple, so the beauty 
of truth was seated in the mind of Julian after 
it had been purified from the errors and follics 
of his education. His sentiments were changed; 
but as it would have been dangerous to have 
avowed his sentiments, his conduct still con- 
tinued the same. Very different from the ass in 
Æsop, who disguised himself with a lion’s hide, 
our lion was obliged to conceal himself under 
the skin of an ass; and, while he embraced the 
dictates of reason, to obey the laws of prudence 
and necessity.” 

The dissimulation of Julian lasted above ten 
years, from his secret initiation at Ephesus to 
the beginning of the civil war; when he declared 
himself at once the implacable enemy of Christ 
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and of Constantius. This state of constraint 
might contribute to strengthen his devotion; 
and as soon as he had satisfied the obligation of 
assisting, on solemn festivals, at the assemblies 
of the Christians, Julian returned, with the im- 
paticnce of a lover, to burn his free and volun- 
tary incense on the domestic chapels of Jupiter 
and Mercury. But as every act of dissimulation 
must be painful to an ingenuous spirit, the pro- 
fession of Christianity increased the aversion of 
Julian for a religion which oppressed the free- 
dom of his mind, and compelled him to hold a 
conduct repugnant to the noblest attributes of 
human nature—sincerity and courage. 

The inclination of Julian might prefer the 
gods of Homer and of the Scipios to the new 
faith which his uncle had established in the Ro- 
man empire, and in which he himself had been 
sanctified by the sacrament of baptism. But, as 
a philosopher, it was incumbent on him to 
justify his dissent from Christianity, which was 
supported by the number of its converts, by the 
chain of prophecy, the splendour of miracles, 
and the weight of evidence. The claborate 
work®® which he composed amidst the prepara- 
tions of the Persian war contained the substance 
of those arguments which he had long revolved 
in his mind. Some fragments have been trans- 
cribed and preserved bv his adversary, the ve- 
hement Cyril of Alexandria;*! and they exhibit 
a very singular mixture of wit ang learning, of 
sophistry and fanaticism. ‘The elegance of the 
style and the rank of the author recommended 
his writings to the public attention ;® and in the 
impious list of the enemies of Christianity the 
celebrated name of Porphyry was eflaced by the 
superior merit or reputation of Julian. The 
minds of the faithful were cither seduced, or 
scandalised, or alarmed; and the Pagans, who 
sometimes presumed to engage in the unequal 
dispute, derived, from the popular work of their 
Imperial missionary, an inexhaustible supply of 
fallacious objections. But in the assiduous prose- 
cution of these theological studies the emperor 
of the Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudices 
and passions of a polemic divine. He contracted 
an irrevocable obligation to maintain and 
propagate his religious opinions; and whilst he 
secretly applauded the strength and dexterity 
with which he wielded the weapons of contro- 
versy, he was tempted to distrust the sincerity, 
or to despise the understandings, of his antago- 
nists, who could obstinately resist the force of 
reason and eloquence. 

The Christians, who beheld with horror and 
indignztion the apostasy of Julian, had much 
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more to fear from his power than from his argu- 
ments. The Pagans, who were conscious of his 
fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with impatience, 
that the flames of persecution should be imme- 
diately kindled against the enemies of the gods; 
and that the ingenious malice of Julian would 
invent some cruel refinements of death and tor- 
ture which had been unknown to the rude and 
inexperienced fury of his predecessors. But the 
hopes, as well as the fears, of the religious fac- 
tions were apparently disappointed by the pru- 
dent humanity of a prince**® who was careful of 
his own fame, of the public peace, and of the 
rights of mankind. Instructed by history and 
reflection, Julian was persuaded that, if the 
diseases of the body may sometimes be cured by 
salutary violence, neither steel nor fire can erad- 
icate the erroncous opinions of the mind. The 
reluctant victim may be dragged to the foot of 
the altar; but the heart still abhors and dis- 
claims the sacrilegious act of the hand. Relig- 
ious obstinacy is hardened and exasperated by 
oppression; and, as soon as the persecution sub- 
sides, those who ‘av. yielded are restored as 
penitents, and those who have resisted are hon- 
oured as saints and martys. If Juhan adopted 
the unsuccessful cruelty of Diocletian and his 
colleagues, he was sensible that he should stain 
his memory with the name of tyrant, and add 
new glories to the Catholic church. which had 
derived strength and increase from the severity 
of the Pagan magistrates. Actuated by these 
motives, and apprehensive of disturbing the re- 
pose of an unsettled reign, Julian surprised the 
world by an edict which was not unworthy of a 
statesman or a philosopher. He extended to all 
the inhabitants of the Roman world the bene- 
fits of a free and equal toleration; and the only 
hardship which he inflicted on the Christians 
was to deprive them of the power of tormenting 
their fellow-subjects, whom they stigmatised 
with the odious titles of idolaters and heretics. 
The Pagans received a gracious perinission, or 
rather an express order, to open ALL their tem- 
ples;*4 and they were at once delivered from the 
oppressive laws and arbitrary vexations which 
they had sustained under the reign of Constan- 
tine and of his sons. At the same time, the bish- 
ops and clergy who had been banished by the 
Arian monarch were recalled from exile, and 
restored to their respective churches; the Dona- 
tists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, the 
Eunomians, and those who, with a more pros- 
perous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the 
council of Nice. Julian, who understood and de- 
rided their theological disputes, invited to the 
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palace the leaders of the hostile sects, that he 
might enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their 
furious encounters. The clamour of controversy 
sometimes provoked the emperor to exclaim, 
“Hear me! the Franks have heard me, and the 
Alemanni”; but he soon discovered that he was 
now engaged with more obstinate and impla- 
cable enemies; and though he exerted the powers 
of oratory to persuade them to live in concord, 
or at least in peace, he was perfectly satisfied, 
before he dismissed them from his presence, 
that he had nothing to dread from the union of 
the Christians. The impartial Ammianus has 
ascribed this affected clemency to the desire of 
fomenting the intestine divisions of the church; 
and the insidious design of undermining the 
foundations of Christianity was inseparably 
connected with the zeal which Julian professed 
to restore the ancient religion of the empire.*5 

As soon as he ascended the throne, he as- 
sumed, according to the custom of his prede- 
cessors, the character of supreme pontiff; not 
only as the most honourable title of Imperial 
greatness, but as a sacred and important office, 
the duties of which he was resolved to execute 
with pious diligence. As the business of the 
state prevented the emperor from joining every 
day in the public devotion of his subjects, he 
dedicated a domestic chapel to his tutelar deity 
the Sun; his gardens were filled with statues and 
altars of the gods; and cath apartment of the 
palace displayed the appearance of a magniti- 
cent temple. Every morning he saluted the par- 
ent of light with a sacrifice ; the blood of another 
victim was shed at the moment when the Sun 
sunk below the hamzon; and the Moon, the 
Stars. and the Geni of the night received their 
respective and seasonable honours from the in- 
detutigable devotion of Julian On solemn festi- 
vals he regularly visited the temple of the god or 
goddess to whom the day was peculiarly conse- 
crated, and endeavoured to excite the religion 
of the magistrates and people by the example 
of his own zeal. Instead of maintaining the lofty 
state of a monarch, distinguished by the splen- 
dour of his purple, and encompassed by the 
golden shields of his guards, Julian solicited, 
with respectful eagerness, the meanest offices 
which contributed to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd of 
priests, of inferior ministers, and of female 
dancers. who were dedicated to the service of 
the temple, it was the business of the emperor 
to bring the wood, to blow the fire, to handle 
the knife, to slaughter the victim, and, thrusting 
his bloody hands into the bowels of the expiring 
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animal, to draw forth the heart or liver, and to 
read, with the consummate skill of an haruspex, 
the imaginary signs of future events. The wisest 
of the Pagans censured this extravagant super- 
stition, which affected to despise the restraints 
of prudence and decency. Under the reign of a 
prince who practised the rigid maxims of econ- 
omy, the expense of religious worship consumed 
a very large portion of the revenue; a constant 
supply of the scarcest and most beautiful birds 
was transported from distant climates, to bleed 
on the altars of the gods; an hundred oxen were 
frequently sacrificed by Julian on one and the 
same day; and it soon became a popular jest, 
that, if he should return with conquest from the 
Persian war, the breed of horned cattle must in- 
fallibly be extinguished. Yet this expense may 
appear inconsiderable, when it is compared 
with the splendid presents which were offered, 
either by the hand or by the order of the em- 
peror, to all the celebrated places of devotion in 
the Roman world; and with the sums allotted 
to repair and decorate the ancient temples, 
which had suffered the silent decay of time, or 
the recent injuries of Christian rapine. Encour- 
aged by the example, the exhortations, the lib- 
erality of their pious sovereign, the cities and 
families resumed the practice of their neglected 
ceremonics. “Every part of the world,” ex- 
claims Libanius, with devout transport, “‘dis- 
played the triumph of religion, and the grateful 
prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the 
smoke of incense, and a solemn train of priests 
and prophets, without fear and without danger. 
The sound of prayer and of music was heard on 
the tops of the highest mountains; and the same 
ox afforded a sacrifice for the gods, and a sup- 
per for their joyous votaries.” 36 

But the genius-and power of Julian were un- 
equal to the enterprise of restoring a religion 
which was destitute of theological principles, of 
moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline; 
which rapidly hastened to decay and dissolu- 
tion, and was not susceptible of any solid ur con- 
sistent reformation. The jurisdiction of the su- 
preme pontiff, more especially after that office 
had been united with the Imperial dignity, 
comprehended the whole extent of the Roman 
empire. Julian named for his vicars, in the sev- 
eral provinces, the priests and philosophers, 
whom he esteemed the best qualified to co- 
operate in the execution of his great design; and 
his pastoral letters,?” if we may use that name, 
still represent a very curious sketch of his wishes 
and intentions. He directs that in every city the 
sacerdotal order should be composed, without 
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any distinction of birth or fortune, of those per- 
sons who were the most conspicuous for their 
love of the gods and of men. “Tf they are guilty,” 
continues he, “of any scandalous offence, they 
should be censured or degraded by the superior 
pontiff; but as long as they retain their rank, 
they are entitled to the respect of the magis- 
trates and people. Their humility may be shown 
in the plainness of their domestic garb; their 
dignity, in the pomp of holy vestments. When 
they are summoned in their turn to officiate be- 
fore the altar, they ought not, during the ap- 
pointed number of days, to depart from the pre- 
cincts of the temple; nor should a single day be 
suftered to elapse without the prayers and the 
sacrifice which they are obliged to offer for the 
prosperity of the state and of individuals. The 
exercise of their sacred functions requires an im- 
maculate purity both of mind and body; and 
even when they are disinissed from the temple 
to the occupations of common life, it is incum- 
bent on them to excel in decency and virtue the 
rest of their Icllow-citizens. The priest of the 
gods should nev er be scen in theatres or taverns. 
His conversation should be chaste, his diet tem- 
perate, his friends of honourable reputation; 
and if he sometimes visits the Forum or the 
Palace, he should appear only as the advocate 
of those who have vainly solicited cither justice 
or mercy. His studies should be suited to the 
sanctity of his profession. Licentious tales. or 
comedies. or satires, must be banished from his 
library, which ought sulely to consist of historical 
and philosophical writings; of history, which 
is founded in truth, and of philosophy, which 
is connected with religion. ‘The impious opin- 
ions of the Epicurcans and sceptics deserve his 
abhorrence and contempt; but he should dili- 
gently study the systeins of Pythagoras, of Plato, 
and of the Stoics, which unanimously teach 
that there are gods; that the world is governed 
by their providence; that their goodness is the 
source of every temporal blessing; and that they 
have prepared for the hunan soul a future state 
of reward or punishment.” The Imperial pon- 
uff inculcates, in the most persuasive language, 
the duties of benevolence and hospitality; ex- 
horts his inferior clergy to recominend the uni- 
versal practice of those virtues; promises to as- 
sist their indigence from the public treasury; 
and declares his resolution of establishing hos- 
pitals in every city, where the poor should be 
received without any invidious distinction of 
country or of religion. Julian beheld with envy 
the wise and humane regulations of the church; 
and he very frankly confessed his intention to 
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deprive the Christians of the applause, as well 
as advantage, which they had acquired by the 
exclusive practice of charity and beneficence.” 
The same spirit of imitation might dispose the 
emperor to adopt several ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, the use and importance of which were 
approved by the success of his enemies. But if 
these imaginary plans of reformation had been 
realised, the forced and imperfect copy would 
have been less beneficial to Paganism than hon- 
ourable to Christianity.4° The Gentiles, who 
peaceably followed the customs of their ances- 
tors, were rather surprised than pleased with the 
introduction of foreign manners; and, in the 
short period of his reign, Julian had frequent 
occasions to complain of the want of fervour of 
his own party. 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to 
embrace the friends of Jupiter as his personal 
friends and brethren; and though he partially 
overlooked the merit of Christian constancy, he 
admired and rewarded the noble perseverance 
of those Gentiles who had preferred the favour 
of the gods to that ol us emperor, € If they cul- 
tivated the literature as well as the religion of 
the Greeks, they acquired an additional claim 
to the friendship of Julian, who ranked the Mu- 
ses in the number of his tutelar denies. In the 
religon which he had adopted, piety and learn- 
ing were ahnost synonymous;*! and a crowd of 
poets, of rhetorncians, and of philosophers, has- 
tened to the Imperial court to occupy the vacant 
places of the bishops who had seduced the cre- 
dulity of Constantius. His successor esteemed 
the ties of common initiation as far more sacred 
than those of consanguinity; he chose his fa- 
vourites among the sages who were deeply shilled 
in the occult sciences of magic and divination, 
and every impostor who pretended to reveal the 
secrets of futurity was assured of enjoying the 
present hour in honour and afHuence.‘4 Among 
the philosophers, Maximus obtained the most 
eminent rank in the friendship of his royal dis- 
ciple, who communicated, with unreserved con- 
fidence, his actions, his sentiments, and his re- 
ligious designs, during the anxious suspense of 
the civil war.*? As soon as Julian had taken pos- 
session of the palace of Constantinople, he des- 
patched an honourable and pressing invitation 
to Maximus, who then resided at Sardes in 
Lydia, with Chrysanthius, the associate of his 
art “nd studies. The prudent and superstitious 
Chrysanthius refused to undertake a journey 
which showed itself, according to the rules of 
divination, with the most threatening and ma- 
lignant aspect; but his companion, whose fanat- 
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icism was of a bolder cast, persisted in his in- 
terrogations till he had extorted from the gods 
a seeming consent to his own wishes and those 
of the emperor. The journey of Maximus through 
the cities of Asia displayed the triumph of phil- 
osophic vanity, and the magistrates vied with 
each other in the honourable reception which 
they prepared for the friend of their sovereign. 
Julian was pronouncing an oration before the 
senate when he was informed of the arrival of 
Maximus. The emperor immediately interrupt- 
ed his discourse, advanced to meet him, and, 
after a tender embrace, conducted him by the 
hand into the midst of the assembly, where he 
publicly acknowledged the benefits which he 
had derived from the instructions of the phi- 
losopher. Maximus,‘* who soon acquired the 
confidence, and influenced the councils, of Ju- 
lian, was insensibly corrupted by the tempta- 
tions of a court. His dress became more splen- 
did, his demeanour inore lofty, and he was ex- 
posed, under a succeeding reign, to a disgrace- 
ful inquiry into the means by which the disciple 
of Plato had accumulated, in the short duration 
of his favour, a very scandalous proportion of 
wealth. Of the other philosophers and sophists 
who were invited to the Imperial residence by 
the choice of Julian, or by the success of Maxi- 
mus, few were able to preserve their innocence 
or their reputation.“” The liberal gifts of money, 
lands, and houses were insufficient to satiate 
their rapacious avarice, and the indignation of 
the people was justly excited by the remem- 
brance of their abject poverty and disinterested 
professions. The penetration of Julian could not 
always be deceived, but he was unwilling to 
despise the characters of those men whose tal- 
ents deserved his esteem; he desired to escape 
the double reproach of imprudence and incon- 
stancy, and he was apprehensive of degrading, 
in the eyes of the profane, the honour of letters 
and of religion. * 

The favour of Julian was almost equally di- 
vided between the Pagans who had firmly ad- 
hered to the worship of their ancestors, and the 
Christians who prudently embraced the relig- 
ion of their sovereign. The acquisition of new 
proselytes® gratified the ruling passions of his 
soul, superstition and vanity; and he was heard 
to declare, with the enthusiasm of a missionary, 
that if he could render each individual richer 
than Midas, and every city greater than Baby- 
lon, he should not esteem himself the benefactor 
of mankind unless, at the same time, he could 
reclaim his subjects from their impious revolt 
against the immortal gods.*° A prince, who had 
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studied human nature, and who possessed the 
treasures of the Roman empire, could adapt 
his arguments, his promises, and his rewards to 
every order of Christians;*! and the merit of a 
seasonable conversion was allowed to supply the 
defects of a candidate, or even to expiate the 
guilt of a criminal. As the army is the most for- 
cible engine of absolute power, Julian applied 
himself, with peculiar diligence, to corrupt the 
religion of his troops, without whose hearty 
concurrence every measure must be dangerous 
and unsuccessful, and the natural temper of 
soldiers made this conquest as easy as it was 
important. The legions of Gaul devoted them- 
selves to the faith, as well as to the fortunes, of 
their victorious leader; and even before the 
death of Constantius, he had the satisfaction of 
announcing to his friends that they assisted, 
with fervent devotion and voracious appetite, at 
the sacrifices, which were repeatedly offered in 
his camp, of whole hecatombs of fat oxen. The 
armies of the East, which had been trained un- 
der the standard of the cross and of Constantius, 
required a more artful and expensive mode of 
persuasion. On the days of solemn and public 
festivals the emperor received the homage, and 
rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne of 
state was encircled with the military ensigns of 
Rome and the republic; the holy name of Christ 
was erased from the Labarum; and the symbols 
of war, of majesty, and of Pagan superstition 
were so dexterously blended that the faithful 
subject incurred the guilt of idolatry when he 
respectfully saluted the person or image of his 
sovereign. The soldiers passed ‘successively in 
review, and each of them, before he received 
from the hand of Julian a liberal donative, pro- 
portioned to his rank and services, was required 
to cast a few grains of incense into the flame 
which burnt upon the altar. Some Christian 
confessors might resist, and others might repent; 
but the far greater number, allured by the pros- 
pect of gold and awed by the presence of the 
emperor, contracted the criminal engagement, 
and their future perseverance in the worship of 
the gods was enforced by every consideration of 
duty and of interest. By the frequent repetition 
of these arts, and at the expense of sums which 
would have purchased the service of half the 
nations of Scythia, Julian gradually acquired 
for his troops the imaginary protection of the 
gods, and for himself the firm and effectual sup- 
port of the Roman legions.* It is indeed more 
than probable that the restoration and encour- 
agement of Paganism revealed a multitude of 
pretended Christians, who, from motives of 
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temporal advantage, had acquiesced in the relig- 
ion of the former reign, and who afterwards 
returned, with the same flexibility of conscience, 
to the faith which was professed by the succes- 
sors of Julian. 

While the devout monarch incessantly la- 
boured to restore and propagate the religion of 
his ancestors, he embraced the extraordinary 
design of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. In 
a public epistle* to the nation or community of 
the Jews dispersed through the provinces, he 
pities their misfortunes, condemns their oppres- 
sors, praises their constancy, declares himself 
their gracious protector, and expresses a pious 
hope that, after his return from the Persian war, 
he may be permitted to pay his grateful vows to 
the Almighty in his holy city of Jerusalem. The 
blind superstition and abject slavery of those 
unfortunate exiles must excite the contempt of 
a philosophic emperor, but they deserved the 
friendship of Julian by their implacable hatred 
of the Christian name. The barren synagogue 
abhorred and envied the fecundity of the rebel- 
lious church; the power of the Jews was not 
equal to their malice, but their gravest rabbis 
approved the private murder of an apostate," 
and their seditious clamours had often awaken- 
ed the indolence of the Pagan magistrates. Un- 
der the reign of Constantine, the Jews became 
the subjects of their revolted children, nor wasit 
long before they experienced the, bitterness of 
domestic tyranny. The civil immunities which 
had been granted or confirmed by Severus were 
gradually repealed by the Christian princes; 
and a rash tumult, excited by the Jews of Pales- 
tine,°® seemed to justify the lucrative modes of 
oppression which were invented by the bishops 
and eunuchs of the court of Constantius. ‘The 
Jewish patriarch, who was still permitted to cx- 
ercise a precarious jurisdiction, held his resi- 
dence at Tiberias,’ and the neighbouring cities 
of Palestine were filled with the remains of a 
people who fondly adhered to the promised 
land. But the edict of Hadrian was renewed and 
enforced, and they viewed from afar the walls of 
the holy city, which were profaned in their eyes 
by the triumph of the cross and the devotion of 
the Christians. * 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country 
the walls of Jerusalem® enclosed the two moun- 
tains of Sion and Acra within an oval figure of 
about three English miles.°° Towards the south, 
the upper town and the fortress of David were 
erected on the lofty ascent of Mount Sion; on 
the north side, the buildings of the lower town 
covered the spacious summit of Mount Acra; 
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and a part of the hill, distinguished by the name 
of Moriah, and levelled by human industry, 
was crowned with the stately temple of the Jew- 
ish nation. After the final destruction of the 
temple by the arms of Titus and Hadrian a 
ploughshare was drawn over the consecrated 
ground, as a sign of perpetual interdiction. Sion 
was deserted, and the vacant space of the lower 
city was filled with the public and private edi- 
fices of the Ælian colony, which spread them- 
selves over the adjacent hill of Calvary. The 
holy places were polluted with monuments of 
idolatry, and, either from design or accident, a 
chapel was dedicated to Venus on the spot 
which had been sanctified by the death and re- 
surrection of Christ.“ Almost three hundred 
ycars after those stupendous events, the profane 
chapel of Venus was demolished by the order 
of Constantine, and the removal of the earth 
and stones revealed the holy sepulchre to the 
eyes of mankind. A magnificent church was e- 
rected on that mystic ground by the first Chris- 
tian emperor, and the effects of his pious munif- 
icence were extedeu tu every spot which had 
been consecrated by the footsteps of patriarchs, 
of prophets, and of the Son of God. 

The passionate desire of contemplating the 
original monuments of their redemption at- 
tracted to Jerusalen a successive crowd of pil- 
grims from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean and 
the most distant countries of the East: and 
their piety was authorised bv the example of the 
empress Helena, who appears to have united 
the credulity of age with the warm feclings of a 
recent conversion. Sages and heroes, who have 
visited the memorable scenes of ancient wisdom 
or glory, have confessed the inspiration of the 
genius of the place ;*4 and the Christian who 
knelt before the holy sepulchre ascribed his live- 
ly faith and his fervent devotion to the more im- 
mediate influence of the Divine Spirit. The 
zeal, perhaps the avarice, of the clergy of Jeru- 
salem cherished and multiplied these beneficial 
visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tradition, 
the scene of each memorable event. They ex- 
hibited the instruments which had bren used in 
the passion of Christ; the nails and the lance 
that had pierced his hands, his feet, and his side; 
the crown of thorns that was planted on his 
head; the pillar at which he was scourged; and, 
above all, they showed the cross on which he 
suffered, and which was dug out of the earth in 
the reign of those princes who inserted the sym- 
bol of Christianity in the banners of the Roman 
legions.** Such imiracles as scemed necessary to 
account for its extraordinary prescrvation and 
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seasonable discovery were gradually propagated 
without opposition. The custody of the true 
cross, which on Easter Sunday was solemnly ex- 
posed to the people, was intrusted to the bishop 
of Jerusalem; and he alone might gratify the 
curious devotion of the pilgrims by the gift of 
small pieces, which they cnchased in gold or 
gems, and carried away in triumph to their re- 
spective countries. But as this gainful branch of 
commerce must soon have been annihilated, it 
was found convenient to suppose that the mar- 
vellous wood possessed a secret power of vege- 
tation, and that its substance, though contin- 
ually diminished, still remained entire and un- 
impaired.® It might perhaps have been expect- 
ed that the influence of the place and the belief 
of a perpetual miracle should have produced 
some salutary effects on the morals, as well as 
on the faith, of the people. Yet the most respect- 
able of the ecclegjastical writers have been o- 
bliged to confess, not only that the streets of 
Jerusalem were filled with the incessant tumult 
of business and pleasure, but that every specics 
of vice—adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, 
murder—was familiar to the inhabitants of the 
holy city. The wealth and pre-eminence of the 
church of Jerusalem excited the ambition of 
Arian as well as orthodox candidates; and the 
virtues of Cyril, who since his death has been 
honoured with the title of Saint, were displayed 
in the exercise, rather than in the acquisition, 
of his episcopal dignity. @ 

The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might 
aspire to restore the ancient glory of the temple 
of Jerusalem.’® As the Christians were firmly 
persuaded that a sentence of everlasting destruc- 
tion had been pronounced against the whole 
fabric of the Mosaic law, the Imperial sophist 
would have converted the success of his under- 
taking into a specious argument against the 
faith of prophecy and the truth of revelation.”! 
He was displeased with the spiritual worship of 
the synagogue; but he approved the institutions 
of Moses, who had not disdained to adopt many 
of the rites and ceremonies of Egy pt." The local 
and national deity of the Jews was sincerely 
adored by a polytheist who desired only to mul- 
tiply the number of the gods ;3 and such was the 
appetite of Julian for bloody sacrifice, that his 
emulation might be excited by the piety of Sol- 
omon, who had offered at the feast of the dedi- 
cation twenty-two thousand oxen and one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand sheep.’* These con- 
siderations might influence his designs; but the 
prospect of an immediate and important advan- 
tage would not suffer the impatient monarch to 
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expect the remote and uncertain event of the 
Persian war. He resolved to erect, without de- 
lay, on the commanding eminence of Moriah, a 
stately temple, which might eclipse the splen- 
dour of the church of the Resurrection on the 
adjacent hill of Calvary; to establish an order 
of priests, whose interested zeal would detect 
the arts and resist the ambition of their Chris- 
tian rivals; and to invite a numcrous colony of 
Jews, whose stern fanaticism would be always 
prepared to second, and even to anticipate, the 
hostile measures of the Pagan government. A- 
mong the friends of the emperor (if the names 
of emperor and of friend are not incompatible) 
the first place was assigned, by Julian himself, 
to the virtuous and learned Alypius.” The hu- 
manity of Alypius was tempered by severe jus- 
tice and manly fortitude ; and while he exercised 
his abilities in the civil administration of Bri- 
tain, he imitated, in his poetical compositions, 
the harmony and softness of the odes of Sappho. 
This minister, to whom Julian communicated, 
without reserve, his most careless levities and 
his most serious counsels, received an extraordi- 
nary commission to restore, in its pristine beau- 
“ty, the temple of Jerusalem; and the diligence of 
Alypius required and obtained the strenuous 
support of the governor of Palestine. At the call 
of their great deliverer, the Jews from all the 
provinces of the empire assembled on the holy 
mountain of their fathers; and their insolent 
triumph alarmed and exasperated the Christian 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. The desire of rebuild, 
ing the temple has in every age been the ruling 
passion of the children of Israek. In this propi- 
tious moment the men forgot their avarice, and 
the women their delicacy; spades and pichaxes 
of silver were provided by the vanity of the rich, 
and the rubbish was transported in mantles of 
silk and purple. Every purse was opened in 
liberal contributions, every hand claimed a 
share in the pious labour; and the commands of 
a great monarch were executed by the enthu- 
siasm of a whole people.’® 
Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of pow- 
er and enthusiasm were unsuccessful; and the 
ground of the Jewish temple, which is nov. cov- 
ered by a Mahometan mosque,” still continued 
to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of ruin 
and desolation. Perhaps the absence and death 
of the emperor, and the new maxims of a Chris- 
tian reign, might explain the interruption of an 
arduous work, which was attempted only in the 
last six months of the life of Julian.”® But the 
Christians entertained a natural and pious cx- 
pectation that in this memorable contest the 
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honour of religion would be vindicated by some 
signal miracle. An earthquake, a whirlwind, 
and a fiery eruption, which overturned and 
scattered the new foundations of the temple, 
are attested, with some variations, by contem- 
porary and respectable evidence.” This public 
event is described by Ambrose,®° bishop of Mi- 
lan, in an epistle to the emperor Theodosius, 
which must provoke the sevcre animadversion 
of the Jews; by the eloquent Chrysostom,®' who 
might appeal to the memory of the elder part of 
his congregation at Antioch; and by Gregory 
Nazianzen,” who published his account of the 
miracle before the expiration of the same year. 
The last of these writers has boldly declared 
that this preternatural cvent was not disputed 
by the infidels; and his assertion, strange as it 
may seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable 
testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus.*? The phil- 
osophic soldier, who loved the virtues without 
adopting the prejudices of his master, has re- 
corded, in his judicious and candid history of 
his own times, the extraordinary obstacles 
which interrupted the restoration of the temple 
of Jerusalem. “Whilst Alypius, assisted by the 
governor of the province, urged with vigour 
and diligence the execution of the work, horri- 
ble balls of fire, breaking out near the founda- 
tions, with frequent and reiterated attacks, ren- 
dered the place, from time to time, inaccessible 
to the scorched and blasted workmen; and, the 
victorious element continuing in this manner 
obstinately and resolutely bent, as it were, to 
drive them to a distance, the undertaking was 
abandoned.” Such authority should satisfy a 
believing, and must astonish an incredulous, 
mind. Yet a philosopher may still require the 
original evidence of impartial and intelligent 
spectators. At this important crisis any singular 
accident of nature would assume the appear- 
ance, and produce the effects, of a real prodigy. 
This glorious deliverance would be speedily im- 
proved and magnified by the pious art of the 
clergy of Jerusalem, and the active credulity of 
the Christian world; and, at the distance of 
twenty years. a Roman historian; careless of 
theological disputes, might adorn his work with 
the specious and splendid miracle.™ 

The restoration of the Jewish ‘temple was 
secretly connected with the ruin of the Chris- 
tian church. Julian still continued to maintain 
the freedom of religious worship, without dis- 
tinguishing whether this universal toleration 
proceeded from his justice or his clemency. He 
affected to pity the unhappy Christians, who 
were mistaken in the most important object of 
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their lives; but his pity was degraded by con- 
tempt, his contempt was embittered by hatred; 
and the sentiments of Julian were expressed in a 
style of sarcastic wit, which inflicts a deep and 
deadly wound whenever it issues from the mouth 
of a sovereign. As he was sensible that the 
thristians gloried in the name of their Redeem- 
er, he countenanced, and perhaps enjoined, the 
use of the less honourable appellation of GAL- 
ILÆANS. %5 He declared that, by the folly of the 
Galilzans, whom he describes as a sect of fa- 
natics, contemptible to men and odious to the 
gods, the empire had been reduced to the brink 
of destruction; and he insinuates in a public 
edict that a frantic patient might sometimes be 
cured by salutary violence. An ungenerous 
distinction was admitted into the mind and 
counsels of Julian, that, according to the differ- 
ence of their religious sentiments, one part of 
his subjects deserved his favour and friendship, 
while the other was entitled only to the common 
benefits that his justice could not refuse to an 
obedient people.*? According to a principle 
pregnant with misciuct aud oppression, the em- 
peror transferred to the pontiffs of his own relig- 
ion the management of the liberal allowances 
from the public revenue which had been grant- 
ed to the church by the piety of Constantine 
and his sons. The proud system of clerical hon- 
ours and immunities, which had been construct- 
ed with so much art and labour, was levelled to 
the ground; the hopes of testamentary dona- 
tions were intercepted by the rigour of the laws; 
and the priests of the Christian sect were con- 
founded with the last and most ignominious 
class of the people. Such of these regulations as 
appeared necessary to check the ambition and 
avarice of the ecclesiastics were soon afterwards 
imitated by the wisdom of an orthodox prince. 
The peculiar distinctions which policy has be- 
stowed, or superstition has lavished, on the sac- 
erdotal order, must be confined to those priests 
who profess the religion of the state. But the will 
of the legislator was not excmpt from prejudice 
and passion; and it was the object of the insidi- 
ous policy of Julian to deprive the Christians of 
all the temporal honours and advantages which 
rendered them respectable in the eyes of the 
world, #8 
A just and severe censure has been inflicted 
on the law which prohibited the Christians from 
teaching the arts of grammar and rhctoric.” 
The motives alleged by the emperor to justify 
this partial and oppressive measure might com- 
mand, during his lifetime, the silence of slaves 
and the applause of flatterers. Julian abuses the 
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ambiguous meaning of a word which might be 
indifferently applied to the language and the 
religion of the GreEKs: he contemptuously ob- 
serves that the men who exalt the merit of im- 
plicit faith are unfit to claim or to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of science; and he vainly contends 
that, if they refuse to adore the gods of Homer 
and Demosthenes, they ought to content them- 
selves with expounding Luke and Matthew in 
the churches of the Galilzans.*° In all the cities 
of the Roman world the education of the youth 
was intrusted to masters of grammar and rhet- 
oric, who were clected by the magistrates, 
maintained at the public expense, and distin- 
guished by many lucrative and honourable 
privileges. The edict of Julian appears to have 
included the physicians, and professors of all the 
liberal arts; and the emperor, who reserved to 
himself the approbation of the candidates, was 
authorised by the jaws to corrupt, or to punish, 
the religious constancy of the most learned of 
the Christians.” As soon as the resignation of 
the more obstinate”? teachers had established 
the unrivalled dominion of the Pagan sophists, 
Julian invited the rising generation to resort 
with freedom to the public schools, in a just 
confidence that their tender minds would re- 
ceive the impressions of literature and idolatry. 
If the greatest part of the Christian youth 
should be deterred by their own scruples, or by 
those of their parents, from accepting this dan- 
gerous mode of instruction, they must, at the 
same time, relinquish the benefits of a liberal 
education. Julian had reason to expect that, in 
the space of a few years, the church would re- 
lapse into its primzval simplicity, and that the 
theologians, who possessed an adequate share 
of the learning and eloquence of the age, would 
be succeeded by a generation of blind and ig- 
norant fanatics, incapable of defending the truth 
of their own principles, or of exposing the vari- 
ous follies of Polytheism.* 

It was undoubtedly the wish and the design 
of Julian to deprive the Christians of the advan- 
tages of wealth, of knowledge, and of power; 
but the injustice of excluding them from all offi- 
ces of trust and profit seems to have been the 
result of his general policy, rather than the im- 
mediate consequence of any positive law.” 
Superior merit might deserve and obtain some 
extraordinary exceptions; but the greater part 
of the Christian officers were gradually removed 
from their employments in the state, the army, 
and the provinces. The hopes of future candi- 
dates were extinguished by the declared parti- 
ality of a prince who maliciously reminded 
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them that it was unlawful for a Christian to use 
the sword, either of justice or of war, and who 
studiously guarded the camp and the tribunals 
with the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of gov- 
ernment were intrusted to the Pagans, who pro- 
fessed an ardent zeal for the religion of their an- 
cestors; and as the choice of the emperor was 
often directed by the rules of divination, the 
favourites whom he preferred as the most agree- 
able to the gods did not always obtain the ap- 
probation of mankind.’ Under the administra- 
tion of their enemies, the Christians had much 
to suffer, and more to apprehend. The temper 
of Julian was averse to cruelty; and the care of 
his reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of 
the universe, restrained the philosophic mon- 
arch from violating the laws of justice and toler- 
ation which he himself had so recently estab- 
lished. But the provincial ministers of his au- 
thority were placed in a less conspicuous station. 
In the exercise of arbitrary power, they con- 
sulted the wishes, rather than the commands, 
of their sovereign; and ventured to exercise a 
secret and vexatious tvranny against the sectaries 
on whom they were not permitted to confer the 
honours of martyrdom. The empcror, who dis- 
sembled as long as possible his knowledge of the 
injustice that was exercised in his name, ex- 
pressed his real sense of the conduct of his officers 
by gentle reproofs and substantial rewards.’ 
The most effectual instrument of oppression 
with v.hich they were armed was the law that 
obliged the Christians to make full and ample 
satisfaction for the temples which they had de- 
stroyed under the preceding reign. The zeal of 
the triumphant church had not always expected 
the sanction of the public authority; and the 
bishops, who were secure of impunity, had often 
marched at the head of their congregations to 
attack and demolish the fortresses of the prince 
of darkness. The consecrated lands, which had 
increased the patrimony of the sovereign or of 
the clergy, were clearly defined, and easily re- 
stored. But on these lands, and on the ruins of 
Pagan superstition, the Christians had frequent- 
ly erected their own religious edifices: and as it 
was necessary to remove the church before the 
temple could be rebuilt, the justice and piety of 
the emperor were applauded by onc party, 
while the other deplored and execrated his sac- 
rilegious violence.” After the ground was clear- 
ed, the restitution of those stately structures 
which had been levelled with the dust, and of 
the precious ornaments which had been con- 
verted to Christian uses, swelled into a very 
large account of damages and debt. The au- 
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thors of the injury had neither the ability nor 
the inclination to discharge this accumulated 
demand: and the impartial wisdom of a legis- 
lator would have been displayed in balancing 
the adverse claims and complaints by an equit- 
able and temperate arbitration. But the whole 
empire, and particularly the East, was thrown 
into confusion by the rash edicts of Julian; and 
the Pagan magistrates, inflamed by zeal and re- 
venge, abused the rigorous privilege of the Ro- 
man law, which substitutes, in the place of his 
inadequate property, the person of the insolvent 
debtor. Under the preceding reign, Mark, bish- 
op of Arethusa,” had laboured in the conver- 
sion of his people with arms more effectual than 
those of persuasion.” The magistrates required 
the full value of a temple which had been de- 
stroyed by his intolerant zeal; but as they were 
satisfied of his poverty, they desired only to 
bend his inflexible spirit to the promise of the 
slightest compensation. They apprehended the 
aged prelate, they inhumanly scourged him, 
they tore his beard; and his naked body, anoint- 
ed with honey, was suspended, in a net, between 
heaven and earth, and exposed to the stings of 
insects and the rays of a Syrian sun.” From 
this lofty station, Mark still persisted to glory in 
his crime, and to insult the impotent rage of his 
persecutors. He was at length rescued from their 
hands, and dismissed to enjoy the honour of his 
divine triumph. The Arians celgbrated the vir- 
tuc of their pious confessor; the Catholics am- 
bitiously claimed his alliance ;!% and the Pa- 
gans, who might be susceptible of shame or re- 
morse, were deterred from the repetition of 
such unavailing cruelty!” Julian spared his 
life: but if the bishop of Arethusa had saved the 
infancy of Julian,!"* posterity will condemin the 
ingratitude, instead of praising the clemency, of 
the emperor. 

At the distance of five miles from Antioch, 
the Macedonian kings of Syria had consecrated 
to Apollo one of the most elegant places of de- 
votion in the Pagan world.!°%* A magnificent 
temple rose in honour of the god of light; and 
his colossal figure!” almost filled the capacious 
sanctuary, which was enriched with gold and 
gems, and adorned by the skill ef the Grecian 
artists. The deity was represented in a bending 
attitude, with a golden cup in his hand, pouring 
out a libation on the earth; as if he supplicated 
the venerable mother to give to his arms the 
cold and beauteous DapuHne: for the spot was 
ennobled by fiction; and the fancy of the Syrian 
poets had transported the amorous tale from the 
banks of the Peneus to those of the Orontes. The 
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ancient rites of Greece were imitated by the 
royal colony of Antioch. A stream of prophecy, 
which rivalled the truth and reputation of the 
Delphic oracle, flowed from the Castalian foun- 
tain of Daphne.: In the adjacent fields a stadi- 
um was built by a special privilege,!°’ which 
had been purchased from Elis; the Olympic 
games were celebrated at the expense of the 
city; and a revenue of thirty thousand pounds 
sterling was annually applied to the public 
pleasures.'°° The perpetual resort of pilgrims 
and spectators insensibly formed, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the temple, the stately and popu- 
lous village of Daphne, which emulated the 
splendour, without acquiring the title, of a pro- 
vincial city. The temple and the village were 
deeply bosomed in a thick grove of laurels and 
cypresses, which reached as far as a circumfer- 
ence of ten miles, and formed in the most sultry 
summers a cool and impenetrable shade. A 
thousand streams of the purest water, issuing 
from every hill, preserved the verdure of the 
earth and the temperature of the air; the senses 
were gratified with harmonious sounds and aro- 
matic odours; and the peaceful grove was con- 
secrated to health and joy, to luxury and love. 
The vigorous youth pursued, like Apollo, the 
object of his desires; and the blushing maid was 
warned, by the fate of Daphne, to shun the folly 
of unseasonable coyness. ‘The soldier and the 
philosopher wisely avoided the temptation of 
this sensual paradise ;'® where pleasure, assum- 
ing the character of religion, imperceptibly dis- 
solved the firmness of manly virtue. But the 
groves of Daphne continued for many ages to 
enjoy the veneration of natives and strangers; 
the privileges of the holy ground were enlarged 
by the munificence of succecding emperors; 
and every generation added new ornaments to 
the splendour of the temple."° 

When Julian, on the day of the annual festi- 
val, hastened to adore the Apollo of Daphne, 
his devotion was raised to the highest pitch of 
eagerness and impatience. His lively imagina- 
tion anticipated the grateful pomp of victims, 
of libations, and of incense; a long procession of 
youths and virgins, clothed in white robes, the 
symbol of their innocence; and the tumultuous 
concourse of an innumerable people. But the 
zeal of Antioch was diverted, since the reign of 
Christianity, into a different channel. Instead of 
hecatombs of fat oxen sacrificed by the tribes of 
a wealthy city to their tutelar deity, the emper- 
or complains that he found only a single goose, 
provided at the expense of a priest, the pale and 
solitary inhabitant of this decayed temple." 
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The altar was deserted, the oracle had been re- 
duced to silence, and the holy ground was pro- 
faned by the introduction of Christian and fu- 
neral rites. After Babylas"* (a bishop of Antioch, 
who died in prison in the persecution of Decius) 
had rested near a century in his grave, his body, 
by the order of the Cæsar Gallus, was trans- 
ported into the midst of the grove of Daphne. A 
magnificent church was erected over his re- 
mains; a portion of the sacred lands was usurped 
for the maintenance of the clergy, and for the 
burial of the Christians of Antioch, who were 
ambitious of lying at the feet of their bishop; 
and the priests of Apollo retired, with their af- 
frighted and indignant votaries. As soon as 
another revolution seemed to restore the fortune 
of Paganism, the church of St. Babylas was de- 
molished, and new buildings were added to the 
mouldering edifice which had been raised by 
the piety of Syrian kings. But the first and most 
serious care of Julian was to deliver his oppress- 
ed deity from the odious presence of the dead 
and living Christians, who had so effectually 
suppressed the voice of fraud or enthusiasm.” 
The scene of infection was purified, according 
to the forms of ancient rituals; the bodies were 
decently removed; and the ministers of the 
church were permitted to convey the remains 
of St. Babylas to their former habitation within 
the walls of Antioch. The modest behaviour 
which might have assuaged the jealousy of an 
hostile government, was neglected on this occa- 
sion by the zeal of the Christians. The lofty car 
that transported the relics of Babylas was fol- 
lowed, and accompanied, and received, by an 
innumerable multitude, who chanted, with 
thundering acclamations, the Psalms of David 
the most expressive of their contempt for idols 
and idolaters. The return of the saint was a tri- 
umph; and the triumph was an insult on the 
religion of the emperor, who exerted his pride 
to dissemble his resentment. During the night 
which terminated this indiscreet procession the 
temple of Daphne was in flames; the statue of 
Apollo was consumed; and the walls of the edi- 
fice were Icft a naked and awful monument of 
ruin. The Christians of Antioch asserted, with 
religious confidence, that the powerful inter- 
cession of St. Babylas had pointed the light- 
nings of heaven against the devoted roof: but as 
Julian was reduced to the alternative of believ- 
ing either a crime or a miracle, he chose, with- 
out hesitation, without evidence, but with some 
colour of probability, to impute the fire of 
Daphne to the revenge of the Galilzans."4 
Their offence, had it been sufficiently proved, 
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might have justified the retaliation, which was 
immediately executed by the order of Julian, of 
shutting the doors, and confiscating the wealth, 
of the cathedral of Antioch. To discover the 
criminals who were guilty of the tumult, of the 
fire, or of secreting the riches of the church, 
several ecclesiastics were tortured ;"° and a pres- 
byter, of the name of Theodoret, was beheaded 
by the sentence of the count of the East. But 
this hasty act was blamed by the emperor, who 
lamented, with real or affected concern, that 
the imprudent zeal of his ministers would tar- 
nish his reign with the disgrace of persecution."6 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was in- 
stantly checked by the frown of their sovereign; 
but when the father of his country declares him- 
self the leader of a faction, the licence of popu- 
lar fury cannot easily be restrained, nor con- 
sistently punished. Julian, in a public composi- 
tion, applauds the devotion and loyalty of the 
holy cities of Syria, whose pious inhabitants had 
destroyed, at the first signal, the sepulchres of 
the Galilzans; and faintly complains that they 
had revenged the injuries of the gods with less 
moderation than he should have recommend- 
ed. This imperfect and reluctant confession 
may appear to confirm the ecclesiastical narra- 
tives—that in the cities of Gaza, Ascalon, Cæ- 
sarea, Heliopolis, etc., the Pagans abused, with- 
out prudence or remorse, the moment of their 
prosperity; that the unhappy objects of their 
cruelty were released from torture only by 
death; that, as their mangled bodies were drag- 
ged through the streets, they were pierced (such 
was the universal rage) by the spits of cooks, and 
the distaffs of enraged women; and that the en- 
trails of Christian priests and virgins, after they 
had been tasted by those bloody fanatics, were 
mixed with barley, and contemptuously thrown 
to the unclean animals of the city." Such scenes 
of religious madness exhibit the most contemp- 
tible and odious picture of human nature; but 
the massacre of Alexandria attracts still more 
attention, from the certainty of the fact, the 
rank of the victims, and the splendour of the 
capital of Egypt. 

George,’ from his parents or his education, 
surnamed the Cappadocian, was born at Epi- 
phania in Cilicia, in a fuller’s shop. From this 
obscure and servile origin he raised himself by 
the talents of a parasite; and the patrons whom 
he assiduously flattered procured for their 
worthless dependent a lucrative commission, or 
contract, to supply the army with bacon. His 
employment was mean; he rendered it infa- 
mous. He accumulated wealth by the basest 
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arts of fraud and corruption; but his malversa- 
tions were so notorious, that George was com- 
pelled to escape from the pursuits of justice. 
After this disgrace, in which he appears to have 
saved his fortune at the expense of his honour, 
he embraced, with real or affected zeal, the 
profession of Arianism. From the love, or the 
ostentation, of learning, he collected a valuable 
library of history, rhetoric, philosophy, and the- 
ology ;"?° and the choice of the prevailing faction 
promoted George of Cappadocia to the throne 
of Athanasius. The entrance of the new arch- 
bishop was that of a barbarian conqueror; and 
each moment of his reign was polluted by cruel- 
ty and avarice. The Catholicsof Alexandria and 
Egypt were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified by 
nature and education to exercise the office of 
persecution; but he oppressed with an impar- 
tial hand the various inhabitants of his extensive 
diocese. The primate of Egypt assumed the 
pomp and insolence of his lofty station; but he 
still betrayed the vices of his base and servile 
extraction. The merchants of Alexandria were 
impoverished by the unjust and almost univer- 
sal monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, salt, 
paper, funerals, etc.: and the spiritual father of 
a great people condescended to practice the vile 
and pernicious arts of an informer. The Alexan- 
drians could never forget, nor forgive, the tax 
which he suggested on all the houses of the city, 
under an obsolete claim that tharoyal founder 
had conveyed to his successors, the Ptolemics 
and the Cæsars, the perpetual property of the 
soil. The Pagans, who had been flattered with 
the hopes of freedom and toleration, excited his 
devout avarice ; and the rich temples of Alexan- 
dria were either pillaged or insulted by the 
haughty prelate, who exclaimed in a loud and 
threatening tone, “How long will these sepul- 
chres be permitted to stand?” Under the reign 
of Constantius he was expelled by the fury, or 
rather by the justice, of the people; and it was 
not without a violent struggle that the civil and 
military powers of the state could restore his 
authority, and gratify his revenge. The messen- 
ger who proclaimed at Alexandria the acceasion 
of Julian announced the downfalf of the arch- 
bishop. George, with two of his obsequious min- 
isters, count Diodorus, and Dracontius, master 
of the mint, were ignominiously dragged in 
chains to the public prison. At the end of twenty- 
four days the prison was forced open by the 
rage of a superstitious multitude, impatient of 
the tedious forms of judicial proceedings. The 
enemies of gods and men expired under their 
cruel insults; the lifeless bodies of the archbishop 
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and his associates were carried in triumph 
through the streets on the back of a camel; and 
the inactivity of the Athanasian party! was 
esteemed a shining example of evangelical pa- 
tience. The remains of these guilty wretches 
were thrown into the sea; and the popular lead- 
ers of the tumult declared their resolution to 
disappoint the devotion of the Christians, and 
to intercept the future honours of these martyrs, 
who had been punished, like their predecessors, 
by the enemies of their religion.'* The fears of 
the Pagans were just, and their precautions in- 
effectual. The meritorious death of the arch- 
bishop obliterated the memory of his life. The 
rival of Athanasius was dear and sacred to the 
Arians, and the seeming conversion of those 
s¢ectaries introduced his worship into the bosom 
of the Catholic church.!24 The odious stranger, 
disguising eve: y circumstance of time and place, 
assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, and a 
Christian hero;"4 and the infamous George of 
Cappadocia has been transformed into the 
renowned St. George of England, the patron of 
arms, of chivalry, and of the garter.” 

About the same time that Julian was inform- 
ed of the tumult of Alexandria he received in- 
telligence from Edessa that the proud and 
wealthy faction of the Arians had insulted the 
weakness of the Valentinians, and committed 
such disorders as ought not to be suffered with 
impunity in a well-regulated state. Without ex- 
pecting the slow forins of justice, the exasper- 
ated prince directed his mandate to the magis- 
trates of Edessa,” by which he confiscated the 
whole property of the church: the money was 
distributed among the soldiers; the lands were 
added to the domain; and this act of oppression 
was aggravated by the most ungencrous irony. 
“I show myself,” says Julian, “the true friend 
of the Galilaans. Their admirable law has prom- 
ised the kingdom of heaven to the poor; and 
they will advance with more diligence in the 
paths of virtue and salvation when they are re- 
lieved by my assistance from the load of tem- 
poral possessions. Take care,” pursued the mon- 
arch, in a more serious tone, “take care how 
you provoke my patience and humanity. If 
these disorders continue, I will revenge on the 
magistrates the crimes of the people; and you 
will have reason to dread, not only confiscation 
and exile, but fire and the sword.” The tumults 
of Alexandria were doubtless of a more bloody 
and dangerous nature: but a Christian bishop 
had fallen by the hands of the Pagans; and the 
public cpistle of Julian affords a very lively 
proof of the partial spirit of his administration. 
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His reproaches to the citizens of Alexandria are 
mingled with expressioas of esteem and tender- 
ness; and he laments that, on this occasion, they 
should have departed from the gentle and gen- 
erous manners which attested their Grecian ex- 
traction. He gravely censures the offence which 
they had committed against the laws of justice 
and humanity; but he recapitulates, with visible 
complacency,the intolerable provocations which 
they had so long endured from the impious ty- 
ranny of George of Cappadocia. Julian admits 
the principle that a wise and vigorous govern- 
ment should chastise the insolence of the people; 
yet, in consideration of their founder Alexander, 
and of Serapis their tutelar deity, he grants a 
free and gracious pardon to the guilty city, for 
which he again feels the affection of a brother.'”8 

After the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, 
Athanasius, amidst the public acclamations, 
seated hitnself on the throne from whence his 
unworthy competitor had been precipitated: 
and as the zeal of the archbishop was tempered 
with discretion, the exercise of his authority 
tended not to inflame, but to reconcile, the 
minds of the people. His pastoral labours were 
not confined to the narrow limits of Egypt. The 
state of the Christian world was present to his 
active and capacious mind; and the age, the 
merit, the reputation of Athanasius, enabled 
him to assume, in a moment of danger, the of- 
fice of Ecclesiastical Dictator.’ Three years 
were not yet elapsed since the majority of the 
bishops of the West had, ignorantly or reluc- 
tantly, subscribed the Confession of Rimini. 
They repented, they believed, but they dreaded 
the unseasonable rigour of their orthodox breth- 
ren; and if their pride was stronger than their 
faith, they migh. throw themselves into the 
arms of the Arians, to escape the indignity of a 
public penance, which must degrade them to 
the condition of obscure laymen. At the same 
timc the domestic differences concerning the 
union and distinction of the divine persons were 
agitated with some heat among the catholic 
doctors; and the progress of this metaphysical 
controversy seemed to threaten a public and 
lasting division of the Greek and Latin churches. 
By the wisdom of a select synod. to which the 
name and presence of Athanasius gave the au- 
thority of a general council, the bishops who 
had unwarily deviated into error were admitted 
to the communion of the church, on the easy 
condition of subscribing the Nicene Creed, 
without any formal acknowledgment of their 
past fault, or any minute definition of their 
scholastic opinions. The advice of the primate 
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of Egypt had already prepared the clergy of 
Gaul and Spain, of Italy and Greece, for the 
reception of this salutary measure; and, not- 
withstanding the opposition of some ardent 
spirits,'*° the fear of the common enemy pro- 
moted the peace and harmony of the Chris- 
tians, "t 

The skill and diligence of the primate of 
Egypt had improved the season of tranquillity 
before it was interrupted by the hostile edicts 
of the emperor.'* Julian, who despised the 
Christians, honoured Athanasius with his sin- 
cere and peculiar hatred. For his sake alone he 
introduced an arbitrary distinction, repugnant 
at least to the spirit of his former declarations. 
He maintained that the Galilæans whom he 
had recalled from exile were not restored, by 
that general indulgence, to the possession of 
their respective churches; and he expressed his 
astonishment that a criminal, who had been re- 
peatedly condemned by the judgment of the 
emperors, should dare to insult the majesty of 
the laws, and insolently usurp the archiepisco- 
pal throne of Alexandria, without expecting the 
orders of his sovereign. As a punishment for the 
imaginary offence, he again banished Athana- 
sius from the city; and he was pleased to sup- 
pose that this act of justice would be highly 
agreeable to his pious subjects. The pressing 
solicitations of the people soon convinced him 
that the majority of the Alexandrians were 
Christians; and that the greatest part of the 
Christians were firmly attached to the cause of 
their oppressed primate. But the knowledge of 
their sentiments, instead of persuading him to 
recall his decree, provoked him to extend to all 
Egypt the term of the exile of Athanasius. The 
zeal of the multitude rendered Julian still more 
inexorable: he was alarmed by the danger of 
leaving at the head of the tumultuous city a 
daring and popular leader; and the language 
of his resentment discovers the opinion which 
he entertained of the courage and abilities of 
Athanasius. The execution of the sentence was 
still delayed by the caution or negligence of 
Ecdicius, praefect of Egypt, who was at length 
awakened from his lethargy by a severe fepri- 
mand. “Though you neglect,” says Julian, “‘to 
write to me on any other subject, at least it is 
your duty to inform me of your conduct towards 
Athanasius, the enemy of the gods. My inten- 
tions have been long since communicated to 
you. I swear by the great Serapis, that unless, 
on the calends of December, Athanasius has de- 
parted from Alexandria, nay, from Egypt, the 
officers of your government shall pay a fine of 
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one hundred pounds of gold. You know my tem- 
per: I am slow to condemn, but I am still slower 
to forgive.” This epistle was enforced by a short 
postscript written with the emperor’s own hand. 
“The contempt that is shown for all the gods 
fills me with gricf and indignation. There is 
nothing that I should see, nothing that I should 
hear, with more pleasure, than the expulsion of 
Athanasius from all Egypt. The abominable 
wretch! Under my reign, the baptism of several 
Grecian ladies of the highest rank has been the 
effect of his persecutions.’’!** The death of Atha- 
nasius was not expressly commanded; but the 
prefect of Egypt understood that it was safer 
for him to exceed than to neglect the orders of 
an irritated master. The archbishop prudently 
retired to the monasteries of the Desert; eluded, 
with his usual dexterity, the snares of the ene- 
my; and lived to triumph over the ashes of a 
prince who, in words of formidable import, had 
declared his wish that the whole venom of the 
Galilzan school were contained in the single 
person of Athanasius.!"4 

I have endeavoured faithfully to represent 
the artful system by which Julian proposed to 
obtain the effects, without incurring the guilt of 
reproach, of persecution. But if the deadly spirit 
of fanaticism perverted the heart and under- 
standing of a virtuous prince, it must, at the 
same time, be confessed, that the real sufferings 
of the Christians were inflamed and magnified 
by human passions and religious enthusiasm. 
The meekness and resignation which had dis- 
tinguished the primitive disciples of the Gospel 
was the object of the applause, rather than of 
the imitation, of their successors. The Chris- 
tians, who had now possessed above forty years 
the civil and ecclesiastical government of the 
empire, had contracted the insolent vices of 
prosperity,!*° and the habit of believing that the 
saints alone were entitled torcign over the earth. 
As soon as the enmity of Julian deprived the 
clergy of the privileges which had been con- 
ferred by the favour of Constantine, they com- 
plained of the most cruel oppression; and the 
free toleration of idolaters and heretics was a 
subject of grief and scandal to the orthodox 
party.!3¢ The acts of violence, which were no 
longer countenanced by the magistrates, were 
still committed by the zeal of the people. At 
Pessinus the altar of Cybele was overturned al- 
most in the presence of the emperor; and in the 
city of Casarea, in Cappadocia, the temple of 
Fortune, the sole place of worship which had 
been ‘eft to the Pagans, was destroyed by the 
rage of a popular tumult. On these occasions, a 
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prince who felt for the honour of the gods was 
not disposed to interrupt the course of justice; 
and his mind was still more deeply exasperated 
when he found that the fanatics, who had de- 
served and suffered the punishment of incendi- 
aries, were rewarded with the honours of mar- 
tyrdom.'5? The Christian subjects of Julian were 
assured of the hostile designs of their sovereign; 
and, to their jealous apprehension, every cir- 
cumstance of his government might afford some 
grounds of discontent and suspicion. In the or- 
dinary administration of the laws, the Chris- 
tians, who formed so large a part of the people, 
must frequently be condemned; but their in- 
dulgent brethren, without examining the merits 
of the cause, presumed their innocence, allowed 
their claims, and imputed the severity of their 
judge to the partial malice of religious persecu- 
tion.'38 These present hardships, intolerable as 
they might appear, were represented as a slight 
prelude of the impending calamities. The Chris- 
tians considered Julian as a cruel and crafty 
tyrant, who suspended the execution of his 
revenge till he should return victorious from 
the Persian war. They expected that, as soon 
as he had triumphed over the foreign enemies 
of Rome, he would lay aside the irksome 
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mask of dissimulation; that the amphitheatres 
would stream with the blood of hermits and 
bishops; and that the Christians who still per- 
severed in the profession of the faith would be 
deprived of the common benefits of nature and 
society.'® Every calumny"? that could wound 
the reputation of the Apostate was credulously 
embraced by the fears and hatred of his adver- 
saries; and their indiscreet clamours provoked 
the temper of a sovereign whom it was their 
duty to respect, and their interest to flatter. They 
still protested that prayers and tears were their 
only weapons against the impious tyrant, whose 
head they devoted to the justice of offended 
Heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen reso- 
lution, that their submission was no longer the 
effect of weakness; and that, in the imperfect 
state of human virtue, the patience which is 
founded on principle may be exhausted by per- 
secution. It is impossible to determine how far 
the zeal of Julian would have prevailed over his 
good sense and humanity; but, if we seriously 
reflect on the strength and spirit of the church, 
we shall be convinced that, before the emperor 
could have extinguished the religion of Christ, 
he must have involved his country in the horrors 
of a civil war.}4 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Residence of Julian at Antioch. His successful Expedition against the Persians. Pas- 
sage of the Tigris. The Retreat and Death of Julian. Election of Jovian. He 
saves the Roman Army by a disgraceful Treaty. 


HE philosophical table which Julian com- 
posed under the name of the Cæsars! is 
one of the most agreeable and instructive 
productions of ancient wit.? During the freedom 
and equality of the days of the Saturnalia, Ro- 
mulus prepared a feast for the deities of Olym- 
pus, who had adopted him asa worthy associate, 
and for the Roman princes, who had reigned 
over his martial people and the vanquished na- 
tions of the earth. The immortals were placed 
in just order on their thrones of state, and the 
table of the Casars was spread below the moon, 
in the upper region of the air. The tyrants, who 
would have disgraced the society of gods and 
men, were thrown headlong, by the inexorable 
Nemesis, into the Tartarean abyss. The rest of 
the Cæsars successively advanced to their seats; 
and as they passed, the vices, the defects, the 
blemishes of their respective characters, were 
maliciously noticed by old Silenus, a laughing 


moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a phi- 
losopher under the mask of a Bacchanal.* As 
soon as the feast was ended. the voice of Mer- 
curvy proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a celes- 
tial crown should be the reward of superior 
merit. Julius Cæsar, Augustus, Trajan, and 
Marcus Antoninus, were selected as the mast 
illustrious candidates; the effeminate Constan- 
tinet was not excluded from this honourable 
competition; and the great Alexander was in- 
vited to dispute the prize of glory with the Ro- 
man heroes. Each of the candidates was allowed 
to display the merit of his own exploits; but, in 
the judgment of the gods, the modest silence of 
Marcus pleaded more powerfully than the clab- 
orate orations of his haughty rivals. When the 
judges of this awful contest procecded to ex- 
amine the heart and to scrutinise the springs of 
action, the superiority of the Imperial Stoic ap- 
peared still more decisive and conspicuous.® 
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Alexander and Cæsar, Augustus, Trajan, and 
Constantine acknowledged, with a blush, that 
fame, or power, or pleasure, had been the im- 
portant object of their labours; but the gods 
themselves beheld with reverence and love a 
virtuous mortal, who had practised on the 
throne the lessons of philosophy, and who, in a 
state of human imperfection, had aspired to imi- 
tate the moral attributes of the Deity. The value 
of this agreeable composition (the Cæsars of 
Julian) is enhanced by the rank of the author. 
A prince, who delineates with freedom the vices 
and virtues of his predecessors, subscribes, in 
every line, the censure or approbation of his 
own conduct. 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian pre- 
ferred the useful and benevolent virtues of An- 
toninus; but his ambitious spirit was inflamed 
by the glory of Alexander, and he solicited, with 
equal ardor, the esteem of the wise and the ap- 
plause of the multitude. In the season of life 
when the powers of the mind and body enjoy 
the most active vigour, the emperor, who was 
instructed by the experience and animated by 
the success of the German war, resolved to sig- 
nalise his reign by some more splendid and 
memorable achievement. The ambassadors of 
the East, from the continent of India and the 
isle of Ceylon,® had respectfully saluted the Ro- 
man purple.’ The nations of the West esteemed 
and dreaded the personal virtues of Julian both 
in peace and war. He despised the trophies of a 
Gothic victory,’ and was satisfied that the rapas 
cious barbarians of the Danube would be re- 
strained from any future violation of the faith 
of treaties by the terror of his name and the ad- 
ditional fortifications with which he strength- 
ened the Thracian and Illyrian frontiers. The 
successor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the only 
rival whom he deemed worthy of his arms, and 
he resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, to 
chastise the haughty nation which had so long 
resisted and insulted the majesty of Rome.® As 
soon as the Persian monarch was informed that 
the throne of Constantius was filled by a prince 
of a very different character, he condescended 
to make some artful or perhaps sincere overtures 
towards a negotiation of peace. But the pride of 
Sapor was astonished by the firmness of Julian, 
who sternly declared that he would never con- 
sent to hold a peaceful conference among the 
flames and ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia, 
and who added, with a smile of contempt, that 
it was needless to treat by ambassadors, as he 
himself had determined to visit speedily the 
court of Persia. The impatience of the emperor 
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urged the diligence of the military preparations, 
The generals were named, a formidable army 
was destined for this important service, and 
Julian, marching from Constantinople through 
the provinces of Asia Minor, arrived at Antioch 
about eight months after the death of his pre- 
decessor. His ardent desire to march into the 
heart of Persia was checked by the indispensable 
duty of regulating the state of the empire, by 
his zcal to revive the worship of the gods, and 
by the advice of his wisest friends, who repre- 
sented the necessity of allowing the salutary in- 
terval of winter quarters to restore the exhaust- 
ed strength of the legions of Gaul and the disci- 
pline and spirit of the Eastern troops. Julian 
was persuaded to fix, till the ensuing spring, his 
residence at Antioch, among a people mali- 
ciously disposed to deride the haste and to cen- 
sure the delays of their sovereign.'° 

If Julian had flattered himself that his per- 
sonal connection with the capital of the East 
would be productive of mutual satisfaction to 
the prince and people, he made a very false esti- 
mate of his own character and of the manners 
of Antioch." The warmth of the climate dis- 
posed the natives to the most intemperate en- 
joyment of tranquillity and opulence, and the 
lively licentiousness of the Greeks was blended 
with the hereditary softness of the Syrians. 
Fashion was the only law, pleasure the only 
pursuit, and the splendour of drëss and furni- 
ture was the only distinction of the citizens of 
Antioch. The arts of luxury were honoured, the 
serious and manly virtues were the subject of 
ridicule, and the contempt for female modesty 
and reverent age announced the universal cor- 
ruption of the capital of the East. The love of 
spectacles was the taste, or rather passion, of the 
Syrians; the most skilful artists were procured 
from the adjacent cities ;" a considerable share of 
the revenue was devoted to the public amuse- 
ments, and the magnificence of the games of 
the theatre and circus was considered as the 
happiness and as the glory of Antioch. The rus- 
tic manners of a prince who disdained such 
glory, and was insensible of such happiness, 
soon disgusted the delicacy of his subjects, and 
the cffeminate Orientals could neither imitate 
nor admire the severe simplicity which Julian 
always maintained and sometimes affected. The 
days of festivity, consecrated by ancient custom 
to the honour of the gods, were the only occa- 
sions in which Julian relaxed his philosophic 
sevcrity, and those festivals were the only days 
in which the Syrians of Antioch could reject the 
allurements of pleasure. The majority of the 
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people supported the glory of the Christian 
name, which had been first invented by their 
ancestors :!? they contented themselves with dis- 
obeying the moral precepts, but they were scru- 
pulously attached to the speculative doctrines, 
of their religion. The church of Antioch was 
distracted by heresy and schism; but the Arians 
and the Athanasians, the followers of Meletius 
and those of Paulinus,!* were actuated by the 
same pious hatred of their common adversary. 

The strongest prejudice was entertained a- 
gainst the character of an apostate, the enemy 
and successor of a prince who had engaged the 
affections of a very numerous sect, and the re- 
moval of St. Babylas excited an implacable op- 
position to the person of Julian. His subjects 
complained with superstitious indignation, that 
famine had pursued the emperor’s steps from 
Constantinople to Antioch, and the discontent 
of a hungry people was exasperated by the in- 
judicious attempt to relieve their distress. The 
inclemency of the season had affected the har- 
vests of Syria, and the price of bread!’ in the 
markets of Antioch had naturally risen in pro- 
portion to the scarcity of corn. But the fair and 
reasonable proportion was soon violated by the 
rapacious arts of monopoly. In this unequal 
contest, in which the produce of the land is 
claimed by one party as his exclusive property, 
is used by another as a lucrative object of trade, 
and is required by a third for the daily and 
necessary support of life, all the profits of the 
intermediate agents are accumulated on the 
head of the defenceless consumers. The hard- 
ships of their situation were exaggerated and in- 
creased by their own impatience and anxicty, 
and the apprehension of a scarcity gradually 
produced the appearances of a famine. When 
the luxurious citizens of Antioch complained of 
the high price of poultry and fish, Julian pub- 
licly delcared that a frugal city ought to be sat- 
isfied with a regular supply of wine, oil, and 
bread; but he acknowledged that it was the 
duty of a sovereign to provide for the subsistence 
of his people. With this salutary vicw the emper- 
or ventured on a very dangerous and doubtful 
step, of fixing, by legal authority, the value of 
corn. He enacted that, in a time of scarcity, it 
should be sold at a price which had seldom been 
known in the most plentiful years; and that his 
own example might strengthen his laws, he sent 
into the market four hundred and twenty-two 
thousand modii, or measures, which were drawn 
by his order from the granaries of Hierapolis, of 
Chalcis, and even of Egypt. The consequences 
might have been foreseen, and were soon felt. 
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The Imperial wheat was purchased by the rich 
merchants; the proprietors of land or of corn 
withheld from the city the accustomed supply; 
and the small quantities that appeared in the 
market were secretly sold at an advanced and 
illegal price. Julian still continued to applaud 
his own policy, treated the complaints of the 
people as a vain and ungrateful murmur, and 
convinced Antioch that he had inherited the 
obstinacy, though not the cruelty, of his bro- 
ther Gallus.! The remonstrances of the muni- 
cipal senate served only to exasperate his inflex- 
ible mind. He was persuaded, perhaps with 
truth, that the senators of Antioch, who pos- 
sesscd lands or were concerned in trade, had 
themselves contributed to the calamities of their 
country; and he imputed the disrespectful bold- 
ness which they assumed to the sense, not of 
public duty, but of private interest. The whole 
body, consisting ef two hundred of the most 
noble and wealthy citizens, were sent, under a 
guard, from the palace to the prison; and 
though they were permitted, before the close of 
evening, to return to their respective houses,!? 
the emperor himself could not obtain the for- 
giveness which he had so easily granted. The 
Same grievances were still the subject of the 
same complaints, which were industriously cir- 
culated by the wit and levity of the Syrian 
Greeks. During the licentious days of the Satur- 
nalia, the streets of the city resounded with in- 
solent songs, which derided the laws, the relig- 
ion, the personal conduct, and even the beard, 
of the conqucror; and the spirit of Antioch was 
manifested by the connivance of the magistrates 
and the applause of the multitude.!® The disci- 
ple of Socrates was too deeply affected by these 
popular insults; but the monarch, endowed 
with quick sensibility and possessed of absolute 
power, refused his passions the gratification of 
revenge. A tyrant might have proscribed, with- 
out distinction, the lives and fortunes of the citi- 
zens of Antioch; and the unwarlike Syrians 
must have patiently submitted to the lust, the 
rapaciousness, and the cruelty of the faithful le- 
gions of Gaul. A milder sentence might have 
deprived the capital of the East of its honours 
and privileges, and the courtiers, perhaps the 
subjects of Julian, would have applauded an 
act of justice which asserted the dignity of the 
supreme magistrate of the republic.’ But in- 
stead of abusing or exerting the authority of the 
state to revenge his personal injuries, Julian 
contented himself with an inoffensive mode of 
retaliation, which it would be in the power of 
few princes to employ. He had been insulted by 
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satires and libels; in his turn he composed, un- 
der the title of the Enemy of the Beard, an ironical 
confession of his own faults, and a severe satire 
of the licentious and effeminate manners of 
Antioch. This Imperial reply was publicly ex- 
posed before the gates of the palace; and the 
Misorocon®® still remains a singular monument 
of the resentment, the wit, the humanity, and 
the indiscretion of Julian. Though he affected 
to laugh, he could not forgive.*! His contempt 
was expressed, and his revenge might be grati- 
fied, by the nomination of a governor” worthy 
only of such subjects; and the emperor, for ever 
renouncing the ungrateful city, proclaimed his 
resolution to pass the ensuing winter at Tarsus 
in Cilicia.?* 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizen whose gen- 
ius and virtues might atone, in the opinion of 
Julian, for the vice and folly of his country. The 
sophist Libanius was born in the capital of the 
East, he publicly professed the arts of rhetoric 
and declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, Constan- 
tinople, Athens, and, during the remainder of 
his life, at Antioch. His school was assiduously 
frequented by the Grecian youth; his disciples, 
who sometimes exceeded the number of eighty, 
celebrated their incomparable master; and the 
jealousy of his rivals, who persecuted him from 
one city to another, confirmed the favourable 
opinion which Libanius ostentatiously display- 
ed of his superior merit. The preceptors of Julian 
had extorted a rash but solemn assurance that 
he would never attend the lectures of their ad- 
versary; the curiosity of the royal youth was 
checked and inflamed; he secretly procured the 
writings of this dangerous sophist, and gradually 
surpassed, in the perfect imitation of his style, 
the most laborious of his domestic pupils.“‘ 
When Julian ascended the throne, he declared 
his impatience to embrace and reward the 
Syrian sophist, who had preserved in a degen- 
erate age the Grecian purity of taste, of man- 
ners, and of religion. ‘The emperor’s prepusses- 
sion was increased and justified by the discreet 
pride of his favourite. Instead of pressing, with 
the foremost of the crowd, into the palace of 
Constantinople, Libanius calmly expected his 
arrival at Antioch, withdrew from court on the 
first symptoms of coldness and indifference, re- 
quired a formal invitation for each visit, and 
taught his sovereign an important lesson, that 
he might command the obedience of a subject, 
but that he must deserve the attachment of a 
friend. The sophists of every age, despising or 
affecting to despise the accidental distinctions 
of birth and fortune,”® reserve their esteem for 
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the superior qualities of the mind, with which 
they themselves are so plentifully endowed. 
Julian might disdain the acclamations of a venal 
court who adored the Imperial purple; but he 
was deeply flattered by the praise, the admoni- 
tion, the freedom, and the envy of an indepen- 
dent philosopher, who refused his favours, loved 
his person, celebrated his fame, and protected 
his memory. The voluminous writings of Liba- 
nius still exist; for the most part they are the vain 
and idle compositions of an orator who culti- 
vated the science of words—the productions of 
a recluse student, whose mind, regardless of his 
contemporaries, was incessantly fixed on the 
Trojan war and the Athenian commonwealth. 
Yet the sophist of Antioch sometimes descended 
from this imaginary elevation; he entertained a 
various and elaborate correspondence;?* he 
praised the virtues of his own times; he boldly 
arraigned the abuses of public and private life; 
and he eloquently pleaded the cause of Antioch 
against the just resentment of Julian and Theo- 
dosius. It is the common calamity of old age?’ to 
lose whatever might have rendered it desirable; 
but Libanius experienced the peculiar misfor- 
tune of surviving the religion and the sciences 
to which he had consecrated his genius. The 
friend of Julian was an indignant spectator of 
the triumph of Christianity, and his bigotry, 
which darkened the prospect of the visible 
world, did not inspire Libanius with any lively 
hopes of celestial glory and happiness.?# 

The martial impatience of Julian urged him 
to take the field in the beginning of the spring, 
and he dismissed, with contempt and reproach, 
the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the 
emperor beyond the limits of their own terri- 
tory, to which he was resolved never to return. 
After a laborious march of two days” he halted 
on the third at Beroca, or Aleppo, where he had 
the mortification of finding a senate almost cn- 
tirely Christian, who received with cold and 
formal demonstrations of respect the eloquent 
sermon of the apostle of Paganism. ‘The son of 
one of the most illustrious citizens of Beroea, 
who had embraced, either from interest or con- 
science, the religion of the emperor, was disin- 
herited by his angry parent. The father and the 
son were invited to the Imperial table. Julian, 
placing himself between them, attempted with- 
out success to inculcate the lesson and example 
of toleration, supported, with affected calmness, 
the indiscreet zeal of the aged Christian, who 
secmed to forget the sentiments of nature and 
the duty of a subject, and at length, turning 
towards the afflicted youth, “Since you have 
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lost a father,” said he, “for my sake, it is incum- 
bent on me to supply his place.” ?° The emperor 
was received in a manner much more agreeable 
to his wishes at Batnz, a small town pleasantly 
seated in a grove of cypresses, about twenty 
miles from the city of Hierapolis. The solemn 
rites of sacrifice were decently prepared by the 
inhabitants of Batnz, who seemed attached to 
the worship of their tutelar deities, Apollo and 
Jupiter; but the scrious piety of Julian was of- 
fended by the tumult of their applause, and he 
too clearly discerned that the smoke which a- 
rose from their altars was the incense of flattery 
rather than of devotion. The ancient and mag- 
nificent temple, which had sanctified for so 
many ages the city of Hierapolis,’ no longer 
sulsisted, and the consecrated wealth, which 
afforded a liberal maintenance to more than 
three hundred priests, might hasten its down- 
fall. Yet Julian enjoyed the satisfaction of em- 
bracing a philosopher and a friend, whose re- 
ligious firmness had withstood the pressing and 
repeated solicitation. Jf Constantius and Gal- 
lus, as often as those princes lodged at his house 
in their passage through Hierapolis. In the 
hurrv of military preparation, and the careless 
confidence of a familiar correspondence, the 
zeal of Julian appears to have been lively and 
uniform. He had now undertaken an important 
and difficult war, and the anxiety of the event 
rendered him still more attentive to observe and 
register the most trifling presages from which, 
according to the rules of divination, any knowl- 
edge of futurity could be derived. He informed 
Libanius of his progress as far as Hierapolis by 
an elegant epistle,’ which displays the facility 
of his genius and his tender friendship for the 
sophist of Antioch. 

Hicrapolis, situate almost on the banks of the 
Fuphrates,*4 had been appointed for the gen- 
eral rendezvous of the Roman troops, who im- 
mediately passed the great river on the bridge 
of boats which was previously constructed.* If 
the inclinations of Julian had been similar to 
those of his predecessor, he might have wasted 
the active and important season of the year in 
the circus of Samosata or in the churches of 
Edessa. But as the warlike emperor, instead of 
Constantius, had chosen Alexander for his mod- 
el, he advanced without delay to Carrh.r,** a 
very ancient city of Mesopotamia, at the dis- 
tance of fourscore miles from Hierapolis. The 
temple of the Moon attracted the devotion of 
Julian, but the halt of a few days was princi- 
pally employed in completing the immense pre- 
parations of the Persian war. The secrct of the 
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expedition had hitherto remained in his own 
breast; but as Carrhz is the point of separation 
of the two great roads, he could no longer con- 
ceal whether it was his design to attack the do- 
minions of Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or on 
that of the Euphrates. The emperor detached 
an army of thirty thousand men, under the 
command of his kinsman Procopius, and of Se- 
bastian, who had been duke of Egypt. They 
were ordered to direct their march towards Ni- 
sibis, and to secure the frontier from the desul- 
tory incursions of the enemy, before they at- 
tempted the passage of the Tigris. Their subse- 
quent operations were left to the discretion of 
the generals; but Julian expected that, after 
wasting with fire and sword the fertile districts 
of Media and Adiabene, they might arrive un- 
der the walls of Ctesiphon about the same time 
that he himself, advancing with equal steps 
along the banks Of the Euphrates, should be- 
siege the capital of the Persian monarchy. The 
success of this well-concerted plan depended, in 
a great measure, on the powerful and ready 
assistance of the king of Armenia, who, without 
exposing the safety of his own dominions, might 
detach an army of four thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot to the assistance of the 
Romans.” But the feeble Arsaces Tiranus,*® 
king of Armenia, had degenerated still more 
shamefully than his father Chosroes from the 
manlv virtues of the great Tiridates; and as the 
pusillanimous monarch was averse to any enter- 
prise of danger and glory, he could disguise his 
timid indolence by the more decent excuses of 
religion and gratitude. He expressed a pious at- 
tachinent to the memory of Constantius, from 
whose hands he had received in marriage 
Olympias, the daughter of the praefect Ablavius; 
and the alliance of a female who had been edu- 
cated as the destined wife of the emperor Con- 
stans exalted the dignity of a barbarian king.® 
Tiranus professed the Christian religion; he 
reigned over a nation of Christians; and he was 
restrained, by every principle of conscience and 
interest, from contributing to the victory which 
would consummate the ruin of the church. The 
alienated mind of ‘Tiranus was exasperated by 
the indiscretion of Julian, who treated the king 
of Armenia as fis slave, and as the enemy of the 
gods. The haughty and threatening style of the 
Imperial mandatcs*® awakened the secret in- 
dignation of a prince who, in the humiliating 
state of dependence, was still conscious of his 
royal descent from the Arsacides, the lords of 
the East, and the rivals of the Roman power. 

The military dispositions of Julian were skil- 
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fully contrived to deceive the spies and to divert 
the attention of Sapor. The legions appeared to 
direct their march towards Nisibis and the Ti- 
gris. On a sudden they wheeled to the right, 
traversed the level and naked plain of Carrhz, 
and reached, on the third day, the banks of the 
Euphrates, where the strong town of Nicepho- 
rium, or Callinicum, had been founded by the 
Macedonian kings. From thence the emperor 
pursued his march, above ninety miles, along 
the winding stream of the Euphrates, till at 
length, about one month after his departure 
from Antioch, he discovered the towers of Cir- 
cesium, the extreme limit of the Roman domin- 
ions. The army of Julian, the most numerous 
that any of the Cæsars had ever led against 
Persia, consisted of sixty-five thousand effective 
and well-disciplined soldiers. The veteran bands 
of cavalry and infantry, of Romans and bar- 
barians, had been selected from the different 
provinces, and a just pre-eminence of loyalty 
and valour was claimed by the hardy Gauls, 
who guarded the throne and person of their be- 
loved prince. A formidable body of Scythian 
auxiliaries had been transported from another 
climate, and almost from another world, to in- 
vade a distant country of whose name and situ- 
ation they were ignorant. The love of rapine 
and war allured to the Imperial standard sev- 
eral tribes of Saracens, or roving Arabs, whose 
service Julian had commanded, while he sternly 
refused the payment of the accustomed subsi- 
dies. The broad channel of the Euphrates“ wag 
crowded by a fleet of eleven hundred ships, des- 
tined to attend the motions and to satisfy the 
wants of the Roman army. The military strength 
cf the fleet was composed of fifty armed galleys, 
and these were accompanied by an equal num- 
ber of flat-bottomed boats, which might occa- 
sionally be connected into the form of tempo- 
rary bridges. ‘The rest of the ships, partly con- 
structed of timber and partly covered with raw 
hides, were laden with an almost inexhaustible 
supply of arms and engines, of utensils and pro- 
visions. The vigilant humanity of Julian had 
embarked a very large magazine of vinegar and 
biscuit for the use of the soldiers, but he pro- 
hibited the indulgence of wine, and rigorously 
stopped a long string of superfluous camels that 
attempted to follow the rear of the army. The 
river Chaboras falls into the Euphrates at Cir- 
cesium,® and, as soon as the trumpet gave the 
signal of march, the Romans passed the little 
stream which separated two mighty and hostile 
empires. The custom of ancient discipline re- 
quired a military oration, and Julian embraced 
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every opportunity of displaying his eloquence. 
He animated the impatient and attentive le- 
gions by the example of the inflexible courage 
and glorious triumphs of their ancestors. He 
excited their resentment by a lively picture of 
the insolence of the Persians; and he exhorted 
them to imitate his firm resolution either to ex- 
tirpate that perfidious nation, or to devote his 
life in the cause of the republic. The eloquence 
of Julian was enforced by a donative of one 
hundred and thirty pieces of silver to every 
soldier, and the bridge of the Chaboras was in- 
stantly cut away to convince the troops that 
they must place their hopes of safety in the suc- 
cess of their arms. Yet the prudence of the em- 
peror induced him to secure a remote frontier, 
perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile 
Arabs. A detachment of four thousand men was 
left at Circesium, which completed, to the num- 
ber of ten thousand, the regular garrison of that 
important fortress." 

From the moment that the Romans entered 
the enemy’s country,“ the country of an active 
and artful enemy, the order of march was dis- 
posed in three columns.‘ The strength of the 
infantry, and consequently of the whole army, 
was placed in the centre, under the peculiar 
command of their master-gencral Victor. On 
the right, the brave Nevitta led a column of 
several legions along the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, and almost always in sight of the flect. The 
left flank of the army was protected by the 
column of cavalry. Hormisdas and Arinthzus 
were appointed generals of the horse, and the 
singular adventures of Hormisdas“® are not un- 
deserving of our notice. He was a Persian prince, 
of the royal race of the Sassanides, who, in the 
troubles of the minority of Sapor, had escaped 
from prison to the hospitable court of the great 
Constantine. Hormisdas at first excited the 
compassion, and at length acquired the estcem, 
of his new masters; his valour and fidelity raised 
him to the military honours of the Roman ser- 
vice; and, though a Christian, he might indulge 
the secret satisfaction of convincing his ungrate- 
ful country that an oppressed subject may prove 
the most dangerous enemy. Such was the dispo- 
sition of the three principal columns. The front 
and flanks of the army were covered by Luci- 
lianus with a flying detachment of fifteen hun- 
dred light-armed soldiers, whose active vigi- 
lance observed the most distant signs, and con- 
veyed the earliest notice of any hostile approach. 
Dagalaiphus, and Secundinus duke of Osrho- 
ene, conducted the troops of the rear-guard; the 
baggage securely proceeded in the intervals of 
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the columns; and the ranks, from a motive either 
of use or ostentation, were formed in such open 
order that the whole line of march extended al- 
most ten miles. The ordinary post of Julian was 
at the head of the centre column, but, as he 
preferred the duties of a general to the state of a 
monarch, he rapidly moved, with a small escort 
of light cavalry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, 
wherever his presence could animate or protect 
the march of the Roman army. The country 
which they traversed from the Chaboras to the 
cultivated lands of Assyria may be considered 
as a part of the desert of Arabia, a dry and bar- 
ren waste, which could never be improved by 
the most powerful arts of human industry. Ju- 
lian marched over the same ground which had 
been trod above seven hundred years before by 
the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, and which 
is described by one of the companions of his ex- 
pedition, the sage and heroic Xenophon.” 
“The country was a plain throughout, as even 
as the sca, and full of wormwood; and if any 
other kind of shrubs or reeds grew there, they 
had all an aromatic smell, but no trees could 
be seen. Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and 
wild asses,*® appeared to be the only inhabi- 
tants of the desert, and the fatigues of the march 
were alleviated by the amusements of the 
chase.” The loose sand of the desert was fre- 
quently raised by the wind into clouds of dust, 
and a great number of the soldiers of Julian, 
with their tents, were suddenly thrown to the 
ground by the violence of an unexpected hurri- 
cane. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were aban- 
doned to the antelopes and wild asses of the 
desert, but a variety of populous towns and vil- 
lages were pleasantly situated on the banks of 
the Euphrates and in the islands which are oc- 
casionally formed by that river. The city of 
Anah, or Anatho,® the actual residence of an 
Arabian emir, is composed of two long strects, 
which enclose, within a natural fortification, a 
small island in the midst, and two fruitful spats 
on either side, of the Euphrates. The warlike 
inhabitants of Anatho showed a disposition to 
stdp the march of a Roman emperor, till they 
were diverted from such fatal presumption by 
the mild exhortations of Prince Hormisdas, and 
the approaching terrors of the fleet and army. 
Thev implored and experienced the clemency 
of Julian, who transplanted the people to an 
advantageous settlement near Chalcis in Syria, 
and admitted Puszus, the governor, to an hon- 
ourable rank in his service and friendship. But 
the impregnable fortress of Thilutha could 
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scorn the menace of a siege, and the emperor 
was obliged to content himself with an insulting 
promise that, when he had subdued the interior 
provinces of Persia, Thilutha would no longer 
refuse to grace the triumph of the conqueror. 
The inhabitants of the open towns, unable to 
resist and unwilling to yield, fled with precipi- 
tation, and their houses, filled with spoil and 
provisions, were occupied by the soldiers of 
Julian, who massacred, without remorse and 
without punishment, some defenceless women. 
During the march the Surenas, or Persian gen- 
eral, and Malek Rodosaces, the renowned emir 
of the tribe of Gassan,®° incessantly hovered 
round the army; every straggler was intercept- 
ed, every detachment was attacked, and the 
valiant Hormisdas escaped with some difficulty 
from their hands. But the barbarians were fi- 
nally repulsed, the country became every day 
less favourable toghe operations of cavalry, and 
when the Romans arrived at Macepracta they 
perceived the ruins of the wall which had been 
constructed by the ancient kings of Assyria to 
secure their dominions from the incursions of 
the Medes. These preliminaries of the expedi- 
tion of Julian appear to have employed about 
fifteen days, and we may compute near three 
hundred miles from the fortress of Circesium to 
the wall of Macepracta.®! 

The fertile province of Assyria,” which 
stretched beyond the Tigris, as far as the moun- 
tains of Media,™ extended about four hundred 
miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta to 
the territory of Basra, where the united streams 
of the Euphrates and Tigris discharge them- 
selves into the Persian Gulf.°* The whole coun- 
try might have claimed the peculiar name of 
Mesopotamia, as the two rivers, which are never 
more distant than fifty, approach, between Bag- 
dad and Babylon, within twenty-five miles of 
each other. A multitude of artificial canals, dug 
without much labour in a soft and vielding soil, 
connccted the rivers and intersected the plain of 
Assyria. The uses of these artificial canals were 
various and important. They served to dis- 
charge the superfluous waters from one river in- 
to the other at the season of their respective in- 
undations. Subdividing themselves into smaller 
and smaller branches, they refreshed the dry 
lands and supplied the deficiency of rain. They 
facilitated the intercourse of peace and com- 
merce, and, as the dams could be speedily broke 
down, they armed the despair of the Assyrians 
with the means of opposing a sudden deluge to 
the progress of an invading army. To the soil 
and climate of Assyria nature had denied some 
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of her choicest gifts—the vine, the olive, and the 
fig-tree; but the food which supports the life of 
man, and particularly wheat and barley, were 
produced with inexhaustible fertility, and the 
husbandman, who committed his seed to the 
earth, was frequently rewarded with an increase 
of two or even of three hundred. The face of the 
country was interspersed with groves of innu- 
merable palm-trecs,®* and the diligent natives 
celebrated, cither in verse or prose, the three 
hundred and sixty uses to which the trunk, the 
branches, the leaves, the juice, and the fruit 
were skilfully applied. Several manufactures, 
especially those of leather and linen, employed 
the industry of a numerous people, and afforded 
valuable materials for foreign trade, which ap- 
pears, however, to have been conducted by the 
hands of strangers. Babylon had been convert- 
ed into a royal park, but near the ruins of the 
ancient capital new cities had successively 
arisen, and the populousness of the country was 
displayed in the multitudes of towns and vil- 
lages, which were built of bricks dried in the 
sun and strongly cemented with bitumen, the 
natural and peculiar production of the Baby- 
lonian soil. While the successors of Cyrus reign- 
ed over Asia, the province of Assyria alone 
maintained, during a third part of the year, the 
luxurious plenty of the table and household of 
the Great King. Four considerable villages were 
assigned for the subsistence of his Indian dogs; 
eight hundred stallions and sixteen thousand 
mares were constantly kept, at the expense of- 
the country, for the royal stables; and as the 
daily tribute which was paid ‘to the satrap 
arnounted to one English bushel of silver, we may 
compute the annual revenue of Assyria at more 
than twelve hundred thousand poundssterling. 8 

The fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian 
to the calamitics of war; and the philosopher 
retaliated on a guiltless people the acts of rapine 
and cruelty which had been committed by their 
haughty master in the Roman provinces. The 
trembling Assyrians summoned the rivers to 
their assistance; and completed with thcir own 
hands the ruin of their country. The roads were 
rendered impracticable; a flood of waters was 
poured into the camp; and, during several days, 
the troops of Julian were obliged to contend 
with the most discouraging hardships. But every 
obstacle was surmounted by the perseverance of 
the legionaries, who were inured to toil as well 
as to danger, and who felt themselves animated 
by the spirit of their leader. The damage was 
gradually repaired; the waters were restored to 
their proper channels; while groves of palm- 
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trees were cut down and placed along the bro- 
ken parts of the road; and the army passed over 
the broad and deeper canals on bridges of float- 
ing rafts, which were supported by the help of 
bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to re- 
sist the arms of a Roman emperor; and they 
both paid the severe penalty of their rashness. 
At the distance of fifty miles from the royal resi- 
dence of Ctesiphon, Perisabor, or Anbar, held 
the second rank in the province: a city, large, 
populous, and well fortified, surrounded with a 
double wall, almost encompassed by a branch 
of the Euphrates, and defended by the valour of 
a numerous garrison. The exhortations of Hor- 
misdas were repulsed with contempt; and the 
ears of the Persian prince were wounded by a 
just reproach, that, unmindful of his royal birth, 
he conducted an army of strangers against his 
king and country. The Assyrians maintained 
their loyalty by a skilful as well as vigorous de- 
fence, till the lucky stroke of a battering-ram 
having opened a large breach by shattcring one 
of the angles of the wall, they hastily retired in- 
to the fortifications of the interior citadel. The 
soldiers of Julian rushed impetuously into the 
town, and, after the full gratification of every 
military appetite, Perisabor was reduced to 
ashes; and the engines which assaulted the cita- 
del were planted on the ruins of the smoking 
houses. The contest was continued by an inces- 
sant and mutual discharge of missile weapons; 
and the superiority which the Romans might 
derive from the mechanical powers of their ba- 
liste and catapultz was counterbalanced by 
the advantage of the ground on the side of the 
besicged. But as soon as ari Helepolss had been 
constructed, which could engage on equal 
terms with the loftiest ramparts, the tremendous 
aspect of a moving turret, that would leave no 
hope of resistance or of mercy, terrified the de- 
fenders of the citadel into an humble submis- 
sion; and the place was surrendered only two 
days after Julian first appeared under the walls 
of Perisabor. Two thousand five hundred per- 
sons of both sexes, the feeble remnant of a flour- 
ishing people, were permitted to retire: the 
plentiful magazincs of corn, of agms, and of 
splendid furniture, were partly. distributed 
among the troops and partly reserved for the 
public service; the useless stores were destroyed 
by fire or thrown into the streams of the Eu- 
phrates; and the fate of Amida was revenged 
by the total ruin of Perisabor. 

The city, or rather fortress, of Maogamalcha, 
which was defended by sixteen large towers, a 
deep ditch, and two strong and solid walls of 
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brick and bitumen, appears to have been con- 
structed at the distance of eleven miles, as the 
safeguard of the capital of Persia. The emperor, 
apprehensive of leaving such an important for- 
tress in his rear, immediately formed the siege of 
Maogamalcha; and the Roman army was dis- 
tributed for that purpose into three divisions. 
Victor, at the head of the cavalry and of a de- 
tachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to 
clear the country as far as the banks of the Ti- 
gris and the suburls of Ctesiphon. The conduct 
of the attack was assumed by Julian himself, 
who seemed to place his whole dependence in 
the military engines which he erected against 
the walls; while he secretly contrived a more 
efficacious method of introducing his troops in- 
to the heart of the city. Under the direction of 
Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, the trenches were 
opened at a considerable distance, and gradu- 
ally prolonged as far as the edge of the ditch. 
The ditch was speedily filled with earth; and, 
by the incessant labour of the troops, a mine 
was Carried under the foundations of the walls, 
and sustained at suthcient intervals by props of 
timber. Three chosen cohorts, advancing in a 
single file, silently explored the dark and dan- 
gerous passage; till their intrepid leader whis- 
pered back the intelligence that he was ready to 
issue from his confinement into the streets of the 
hostile city. Julian checked their ardour, that 
he might ensure their success; and immediately 
diverted the attention of the garrison by the tu- 
mult and clamour of a general assault. The 
Persians, who from their walls contemptuously 
beheld the progress of an impotent attack, cele- 
brated with songs of triumph the glory of Sapor; 
and ventured to assure the emperor that he 
might ascend the starry mansion of Ormusd be- 
fore he could hope to take the impregnable city 
of Maogamalcha. The city was already taken. 
History has recorded the name of a private 
soldier, the first who ascended from the mine 
into a deserted tower. The passage was widened 
by his companions, who pressed forwards with 
impatient valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were 
already in the midst of the city. The astonished 
garrison abandoned the walls, and their only 
hope of safety; the gates were instantly burst 
open; and the revenge of the soldier, unless it 
were suspended by lust or avarice, was satiated 
by an undistinguishing massacre. The gover- 
nor, who had yielded on a promise of mercy, was 
burnt alive, a few days afterwards, on a charge 
of having uttered some disrespectful words 
against the honour of Prince Hormisdas. The 
fortifications were razed to the ground; and not 
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a vestige was left that the city of Maogamalcha 
had ever existed. The neighbourhood of the 
capital of Persia was adorned with three stately 
palaces, laboriously enriched with every pro- 
duction that could gratify the luxury and pride 
of an Eastern monarch. The pleasant situation 
of the gardens along the banks of the Tigris was 
improved, according to the Persian taste, by the 
symmetry of flowers, fountains, and shady 
walks: and spacious parks were enclosed for the 
reception of the bears, lions, and wild boars, 
which were maintained at a considerable ex- 
pense for the pleasure of the royal chase. The 
park-walls were broken down, the savage game 
was abandoned to the darts of the soldiers, and 
the palaces of Sapor were reduced to ashes, by 
the command of the Roman emperor. Julian, 
on this occasion, showed himself ignorant or 
careless of the laws of civility, which the pru- 
dence and refinement of polished ages have es- 
tablished between hostile princes. Yet these 
wanton ravages need not excite in our breasts 
any vehement emotions of pity or resentment. 
A simple, naked statue, finished by the hand of 
a Grecian artist, is of more genuine value than 
all these rude and costly monuments of barbaric 
labour; and, if we are more deeply affected by 
the ruin of a palace than by the conflagration of 
a cottage, our humanity must have formed a 
very crroneous estimate of the miseries of hu- 
man hfe.’ 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred to 
the Persians; and the painters of that nation 
represented the invader of their country under 
the emblem of a furious lion, who vomited from 
his mouth a consuming fire.** To his friends and 
soldiers the philosophic hero appeared in a more 
amiable light; and his virtues were never more 
conspicuously displayed than in the last and 
most active period of his life. He practised, with- 
out effort, and almost without merit, the habit- 
ual qualities of temperance and sobriety. Ac- 
cording to the dictatcs of that artificial wisdom 
which assumes an absolute domimon over the 
mind and body, he sternly refused himself the 
indulgence of the most natural appetites.* In 
the warm climate of Assyria, which solicited a 
luxurious people to the gratification of every 
sensual desire,’ a youthful conqueror preserved 
his chastitv pure and inviolate: nor was Julian 
ever tempted, even by a motive of curiosity, to 
visit his female captives of exquisite beauty,“ 
who, instead of resisting his power, would have 
disputed with each other the honour of his em- 
braces. With the same firmness that he resisted 
the allurements of love, he sustained the hard- 
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ships of war. When the Romans marched 
through the flat and flooded country, their 
sovereign, on foot, at the head of his legions, 
shared their fatigues and animated their dili- 
gence. In every useful labour the hand of Julian 
was prompt and strenuous; and the Imperial 
purple was wet and dirty, as the coarse garment 
of the meanest soldier. The two sieges allowed 
him some remarkable opportunities of signalis- 
ing his personal valour, which, in the improved 
state of the military art, can seldom be exerted 
by a prudent general. The emperor stood be- 
fore the citadel of Perisabor, insensible of his 
extreme danger, and encouraged his troops to 
burst open the gates of iron, till he was almost 
overwhelmed under a cloud of inissile weapons 
and huge stones that were directed against his 
person. As he examined the exterior furtifica- 
tions of Maogamalcha, two Persians, devot- 
ing themselves for their country, suddenly rush- 
ed upon him with drawn scimitars: the emper- 
or dexterously received their blows on his up- 
lifted shield; and, with a steady and well-aimed 
thrust, laid one of his adversaries dead at his 
feet. The esteem of a prince who possesses the 
virtues which he approves is the noblest recom- 
pense of a deserving subject; and the authority 
which Julian derived from his personal merit 
enabled him to revive and enforce the rigour of 
ancient discipline. He punished with death, or 
ignominy, the misbehaviour of three troops of 
horse, who, in a skirmish with the Surenas, had 
lost their honour and one of their standards; 
and he distinguished with obs:dional® crowns the 
valour of the foremost soldiers who had ascend- 
ed into the city of Maogamalcha. After the siege 
of Perisabor the firmness of the emperor was 
exercised by the insolent avarice of the army, 
who loudly complained that their services were 
rewarded by a trifling donative of one hundred 
pieces of silver. His just indignation was express- 
ed in the grave and manly language of a Ro- 
man. ‘‘Riches are the object of your desires; 
those riches are in the hands of the Persians; 
and the spoils of this fruitful country are pro- 
posed as the prize of your valour and discipline. 
Believe me,” added Julian, “the Roman repub- 
lic, which formerly possessed such immense 
treasures, is now reduced to want and wretched- 
ness; since our princes have been persuaded, by 
weak and interested ministers, to purchase with 
gold the tranquillity of the barbarians. The rev- 
enue is exhausted; the cities are ruined; the 
provinces are dispeopled. For myself, the only 
inheritance that I have received from my royal 
ancestors is a soul incapable of fear; and as long 
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as I am convinced that every real advantage is 
seated in the mind, I shall not blush to acknowl- 
edge an honourable poverty, which in the days 
of ancient virtue was considered as the glory 
of Fabricius. That glory, and that virtue, may 
be your own, if you will listen to the voice of 
Heaven and of your Icader. But if you will rash- 
ly persist, if you are determined to renew the 
shameful and mischievous examples of old sedi- 
tions, proceed. As it becomes an empcror who 
has filled the first rank among men, I am pre- 
pared to die standing, and to despise a precari- 
ous life which every hour may depend on an ac- 
cidental fever. If I have been found unworthy 
of the command, there are now among you (I 
speak it with pride and pleasure), there are 
many chiefs whose merit and experience are 
equal to the conduct of the most important war. 
Such has been the temper of my reign, that I can 
retire, without regret and without apprehen- 
sion, to the obscurity of a private station.” The 
modest resolution of Julian was answered by the 
unanimous applause and cheerful obedience of 
the Romans, who declared their confidence of 
victory while they fought under the banners of 
their heroic prince. Their courage was kindled 
by his frequent and familiar asseverations (for 
such wishes were the oaths of Julian), “So may 
I reduce the Persians under the yoke! “Thus 
may Í restore the strength and splendour of the 
republic!" The love of fame was the ardent pas- 
sion of his soul: but it was not before he tram- 
pled on the ruins of Maogamalcha that he al- 
lowed himself to say, “We have now provided 
some materials for the sophist of Antioch,’ 
The successful valour of Julian had triumphed 
over all the obstacles that opposed his march to 
the gates of Ctesiphon. But the reduction, or 
even the siege, of the capital of Persia was still 
at a distance: nor can the military conduct of 
the emperor be clearly apprehended without a 
knowledge of the country which was the theatre 
of his bold and skilful operations.®® Twenty 
miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has 
observed some ruins of the palaces qf Ctesiphon, 
which in the time of Julian was a great and pop- 
ulous city. The name and glory of the adjacent 
Seleucia were for ever extinguished; and the 
only remaining quarter of that Greek colony 
had resumed, with the Assyrian language and 
manners, the primitive appelation of Coche. 
Coche was situate on the western side of the 
Tigriz; but it was naturally considered as a sub- 
urb of Ctesiphon, with which we may suppose 
it to have been connected by a permanent 
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bridge of boats. The united parts contributed 
to form the common epithet of Al Modain, 
THE crrres, which the Orientals have bestowed 
on the winter residence of the Sassanides; and 
the whole circumference of the Persian capital 
was strongly fortified by the waters of the river, 
by lofty walls, and by impracticable morasses. 
Near the ruins of Scleucia the camp of Julian 
was fixed, and secured by a ditch and rampart 
against the sallies of the numerous and enter- 
prising garrison of Coche. In this fruitful and 
pleasant country the Romans were plentifully 
supplied with water and forage: and several 
forts, which might have embarrassed the mo- 
tions of the army, submitted, after some resis- 
tance, to the efforts of their valour. The fleet 
passed from the Euphrates into an artificial de- 
viation of that river, which pours a copious and 
navigable stream into the Tigris at a small dis- 
tance below the great city. If they had followed 
this royal canal, which bore the name of Nahar- 
Malcha,® the intermediate situation of Coche 
would have separated the fleet and army of 
Julian; and the rash attempt of stecring against 
the current of the Tigris, and forcing their way 
through the midst of a hostile capital, must 
have been attended with the total destruction 
of the Roman navy. The prudence of the em- 
peror foresaw the danger, and provided the 
remedy. As he had minutely studied the opera- 
tions of Trajan in the same country, he soon rec- 
ollected that his warlike predecessor had dug a 
new and navigable canal, which, leaving Coche 
on the right hand, conveyed the waters of the 
Nahar-Malcha into the river Tigris at some dis- 
tance above the cities. From the information of 
the peasants Julian ascertained the vestiges of 
this ancient work, which were almost obliter- 
ated by design or accident. By the indefatigable 
labour of the soldiers a broad and deep channel 
was speedily prepared for the reception of the 
Euphrates. A strong dyke was constructed to 
interrupt the ordinary current of the Nahar- 
Malcha: a flood of waters rushed impetuously 
into their new bed; and the Roman fleet, steer- 
ing their triumphant course into the Tigris, de- 
rided the vain and ineffectual barriers which 
the Persians of Ctesiphon had erected to oppose 
their passage. 

As it became necessary to transport the Ro- 
man army over the Tigris, another labour pre- 
sented itself, of less toil, but of more danger, 
than the preceding expedition. The stream was 
broad and rapid, the ascent steep and difficult; 
and the entrenchments which had been formed 
on the ridge of the opposite bank were lined 
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with a numerous army of heavy cuirassiers, dex- 
terous archers, and huge elephants; who (ac- 
cording to the extravagant hyperbole of Liba- 
nius) could trample with the same ease a field of 
corn or a legion of Romans." In the presence of 
such an enemy the construction of a bridge was 
impracticable; and the intrepid prince, who in- 
stantly seized the only possible expedient, con- 
cealed his design, till the moment of execution, 
from the knowledge of the barbarians, of his 
own troops, and even of his generals themselves. 
Under the specious pretence of examining the 
state of the magazines, fourscore vessels were 
gradually unladen; and a select detachment, 
apparently destined for some secret expedition, 
was ordered to stand to their arms on the first 
signal. Julian disguised the silent anxiety of his 
own mind with smiles of confidence and joy; 
and amused the hostile nations with the specta- 
cle of military gans, which he insultingly cele- 
brated under the walls of Coche. The day was 
consecrated to pleasure; but, as soon as the hour 
of supper was past, the emperor summoned the 
generals to his tent, and acquainted them that 
he had fixed that night for the passage of the 
Tigris. They stood in silent and respectful aston- 
ishment; but when the venerable Sallust as- 
sumed the privilege of his age and experience, 
the rest of the chiefs supported with freedom the 
weight of his prudent remonstrances.® Julian 
contented himself with observing that conquest 
and safety depended on the attempt; that, in- 
stead of diminishing, the number of their ene- 
mies would be increased by successive rein- 
forcements; and that a longer delay would nei- 
ther contract the breadth of the stream nor level 
the height of the bank. The signal was instantly 
given, and obeyed: the most impatient of the 
legionaries leaped into five vessels that lay near- 
est to the bank; and, as they plied thcir oars 
with intrepid diligence, they were lost after a 
few moments in the darkness of the night. A 
flame arose on the opposite side; and Julian, 
who too clearly understood that his foremost 
vessels in attempting to land had been fired by 
the enemy, dexterously converted their extreme 
danger into a presage of victory. “Our fellow- 
soldiers,” he eagerly exclaimed, “‘are already 
masters of the bank: see—they make the ap- 
pointed signal; let us hasten to emulate and as- 
sist their courage.” The united and rapid mo- 
tion of a great fleet broke the violence of the 
current, and they reached the eastern shore of 
the Tigris with sufficient speed to extinguish the 
flames and rescue their adventurous compan- 
ions. The difficulties of a steep and lofty ascent 
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were increased by the weight of armour and the 
darkness of the night. A shower of stones, darts, 
and fire was incessantly discharged on the heads 
of the assailants; who, after an arduous strug- 
gle, climbed the bank and stood victorious upon 
the rampart. As soon as they possessed a more 
equal field, Julian, who with his light infantry 
had led the attack,® darted through the ranks a 
skilful and experienced eye; his bravest soldiers, 
according to the precepts of Homer,’® were dis- 
tributed in the front and rear; and all the trum- 
pets of the Imperial army sounded to battle. 
The Romans, after sending up a military shout, 
advanced in measured steps to the animating 
notes of martial music; launched their formid- 
able javelins, and rushed forwards with drawn 
swords to deprive the barbarians, by a closer 
onset, of the advantage of their missile weapons. 
The whole engagement lasted above twelve 
hours; till the gradual retreat of the Persians 
was changed into a disorderly flight, of which 
the shameful example was given by the princi- 
pal leaders and the Surenas himself. They were 
pursued to the gates of Ctesiphon; and the con- 
querors might have entered the dismayed city,” 
if their general, Victor, who was dangerously 
wounded with an arrow, had not conjured them 
to desist from a rash attempt, which must be 
fatal if it were not successful. On their side the 
Romans acknowledged the loss of only seventy- 
five men; while they affirmed that the barbari- 
ans had left on the field of battle two thousand 
five hundred, or even six thousand, of their 
bravest soldiers. The spoil was such as might be 
expected from the riches and luxury of an Ori- 
ental camp; large quantities of silver and gold, 
splendid arms and trappings, and beds and 
tables of massive silver. The victorious emperor 
distributed, as the rewards of valour, some hon- 
ourable gifts, civic, and mural, and naval 
crowns; which he, and perhaps he alone, es- 
teemed more precious than the wealth of Asia. 
A solemn sacrifice was offered to the god of war, 
but the appearances of the victims threatened 
the most inauspicious events; and Julian soon 
discovered, by less ambiguous signs, that he had 
now reached the’term of his prosperity.” 

On the second day after the battle the domes- 
tic guards, the Jovians and Herculians, and the 
remaining troops, which composed near two- 
thirds of the whole army, were securely wafted 
over the Tigris.’? While the Persians beheld 
from the walls of Ctesiphon the desolation of the 
adjacent country, Julian cast many an anxious 
look towards the North, in full expectation that, 
as he himself had victoriously penetrated to the 
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capital of Sapor, the march and junction of his 
lieutenants, Sebastian and Procopius, would be 
executed with the same courage and diligence, 
His expectations were disappointed by the 
treachery of the Armenian king, who permitted, 
and most probably directed, the desertion of 
his auxiliary troops from the camp of the Ro- 
mans;’* and by the dissensions of the two gen- 
erals, who were incapable of forming or execut- 
ing any plan for the public service. When the 
emperor had relinquished the hope of this im- 
portant reinforcement, he condescended to hold 
a council of war, and approved, after a full de- 
bate, the sentiment of those generals who dis- 
suaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and 
pernicious undertaking. It is not easy for us to 
conceive by what arts of fortification a city 
thrice besieged and taken by the predecessors of 
Julian could be rendered impregnable against 
an army of sixty thousand Romans, command- 
ed by a brave and experienced general, and 
abundantly supplied with ships, provisions, bat- 
tering engines, and military stores. But we may 
rest assured, from the love of glory, and con- 
tempt of danger, which formed the character of 
Julian, that he was not discouraged by any triv- 
ial or imaginary obstacles.’* At the very time 
when he declined the siege of Ctesiphon, he re- 
jected, with obstinacy and disdain, the most 
flattering offers of a negotiation of peace. Sapor, 
who had been so long accustomed to the tardy 
ostentation of Constantius, was surprised by the 
intrepid diligence of his successor. As far as the 
confines of India and Scythia, the satraps of the 
distant provinces were ordered to assemble their 
troops, and to march, without delay, to the as- 
sistance of their monarch. But their prepara- 
tions were dilatory, their motions slow; and be- 
fore Sapor could lead an army into the field, he 
received the melancholy intelligence of the dev- 
astation of Assyria, the ruin of his palaces, and 
the slaughter of his bravest troops, who defend- 
ed the passage of the Tigris. The pride of royalty 
was humbled in the dust; he took his repasts on 
the ground; and the disorder of.his hair ex- 
pressed the grief and anxiety of hig mind. Per- 
haps he would not have refused to purchase, 
with one half of his kingdom, the safety of the 
remainder; and he would have gladly sub- 
scribed himself, in a treaty of peace, the faithful 
and dependent ally of the Romaa conqueror. 
Under the pretence of private business, a minis- 
ter of rank and confidence was secretly des- 
patched to embrace the knees of Hormisdas, 
and to request, in the language of a suppliant, 
that he might be introduced into the presence 
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of the emperor. The Sassanian prince, whether 
he listened to the voice of pride or humanity, 
whether he consulted the sentiments of his birth 
or the duties of his situation, was equally in- 
clined to promote a salutary measure which 
would terminate the calamities of Persia, and 
secure the triumph of Rome. He was astonished 
by the inflexible firmness of a hero who remem- 
bered, most unfortunately for himself and for 
his country, that Alexander had uniformly re- 
jected the propositions of Darius. But as Julian 
was sensible that the hope of a safe and honour- 
able peace might cool the ardour of his troops, 
he earnestly requested that Hormisdas would 
privately dismiss the minister of Sapor, and con- 
ceal this dangerous temptation from the knowl- 
edge of the camp.’® 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, for- 
bade him to consume his time under the im- 
pregnable walls of Ctesiphon; and as often as he 
defied the barbarians, who defended the city, to 
meet him on the open plain, they prudently re- 
plied that, if he desirea tu exercise his valour, he 
might seck the army of the Great King. He felt 
the insult, and he accepted the advice. Instead 
of confining his servile march to the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved to imitate the 
adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly to 
advance into the inland provinces, till he forced 
his rival to contend with him, perhaps in the 
plains of Arbela, for the empire of Asia. The 
magnanimity of Julian was applauded and be- 
trayed by the arts of a noble Persian, who, in 
the cause of his country, had gencrously sub- 
mitted to act a part full of danger, of falsehood, 
and of shame.” With a train of faithful follow- 
ers he deserted to the Imperial camp; exposed, 
in a specious tale, the injuries which he had sus- 
tained; exaggerated the cruelty of Sapor, the 
discontent of the people, and the weakness of 
the monarchy; and confidently offered himself 
as the hostage and guide of the Roman march. 
The most rational grounds of suspicion were 
urged, without effect, by the wisdom and ex- 
perience of Hormisdas; and the credulous Ju- 
lian, receiving the traitor into his bosom, was 
persuaded to issue an hasty order, which, in the 
opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his 
prudence and to endanger his safety. He de- 
stroyed in a single hour the whole navy, which 
had been transported above five hundred miles, 
at so great an expense of toil, of treasure, and of 
blood. Twelve, or, at the most, twenty-two, 
small vessels were saved, to accompany, On car- 
riages, the march of the army, and to form oc- 
Casional bridges for the passage of the rivers. A 
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supply of twenty days’ provisions was reserved 
for the use of the soldiers; and the rest of the 
magazines, with a fleet of eleven hundred ves- 
sels, which rode at anchor in the Tigris, were 
abandoned to the flames by the absolute com- 
mand of the emperor. The Christian bishops, 
Gregory and Augustin, insult the madness of 
the apostate, who executed, with his own hands, 
the sentence of divine justice. Their authority, 
of less weight, perhaps, in a military question, 
is confirmed by the cool judgment of an experi- 
enced soldier, who was himself spectator of the 
conflagration, and who could not disapprove the 
reluctant murmurs of the troops.”® Yet there 
are not wanting some specious, and perhaps 
solid, reasons, which might justify the resolu- 
tion of Julian. The navigation of the Euphrates 
never ascended above Babylon, nor that of the 
Tigris above Opis.” The distance of the last- 
mentioned city from the Roman camp was not 
very considerable; and Julian must soon have 
renounced the vain and impracticable attempt 
of forcing upwards a great fleet against the 
stream of a rapid river,®° which in several places 
was embarrassed by natural or artificial cata- 
racts."! ‘The power of sails and oars was insuffi- 
cient, it became necessary to tow the ships 
against the current of the river; the strength of 
twenty thousand soldiers was exhausted in this 
tedious and servile labour; and if the Romans 
continued to march along the banks of the Ti- 
gris, they could only expect to return home 
without achieving any enterprise worthy of the 
genius or fortune of their leader. If, on the con- 
trary, it was advisable to advance into the in- 
land country, the destruction of the fleet and 
magazines was the only measure which could 
save that valuable prize from the hands of the 
numerous and active troops which might sud- 
denly be poured from the gates of Ctesiphon. 
Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we 
should now admire the conduct as well as the 
courage of a hero who, by depriving his soldiers 
of the hopes of a retreat, left them only the alter- 
native of death or conquest.™ 

The cumbersome train of artillery and wag- 
gons. which retards the operations of a modern 
army, was in a great measure unknown in the 
camps of the Romans.* Yet, in every age, the 
subsistence of sixty thousand men must have 
been one of the most important cares of a pru- 
dent general; and that subsistence could only 
be drawn from his own or from the enemy’s 
country. Had it been possible for Julian to 
maintain a bridge of communication on the 
Tigris, and to preserve the conquered places of 
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Assyria, a desolated province could not afford 
any large or regular supplies in a season of the 
year when the lands were covered by the inun- 
dation of the Euphrates,“ and the unwhole- 
some air was darkened with swarms of innumer- 
able insects." The appearance of the hostile 
country was far more inviting. The extensive 
region that lies between the river Tigris and the 
mountains of Media was filled with villages and 
towns; and the fertile soil, for the most part, 
was in a very improved state of cultivation. 
Julian might expect that a conqueror who pos- 
sessed the two forcible instruments of persua- 
sion, steel and gold, would easily procure a 
plentiful subsistence from the fears or avarice of 
the natives. But on the approach of the Romans 
this rich and smiling prospect was instantly 
blasted. Wherever they moved, the inhabitants 
deserted the open villages and took shelter in 
the fortified towns; the cattle was driven away; 
the grass and ripe corn were consumed with 
fire; and, as soon as the flames had subsided 
which interrupted the march of Julian, he be- 
held the melancholy face of a smoking and na- 
ked desert. This desperate but effectual method 
of defence can only be executed by the enthu- 
siasm of a people who prefer their independence 
to their property; or by the rigour of an arbi- 
trary government, which consults the public 
safety without submitting to their inclinations 
the liberty of choice. On the present occasion 
the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded 
the commands of Sapor; and the emperor was 
soon reduced to the scanty stock of provisions 
which continually wasted in his hands. Before 
they were entirely consumed he might still have 
reached the wealthy and unwarlike cities of 
Ecbatana or Susa by the effort of a rapid and 
well-directed march;®* but he was deprived of 
this last resource by his ignorance of the roads 
and by the perfidy of his guides. The Romans 
wandered several days in the country to the 
eastward of Bagdad; the Persian deserter, who 
had artfully led them into the snare, escaped 
from their resentment; and his followers, as 
soon as they were put to the torture, confessed 
the secret of the conspiracy. The visionary con- 
quests of Hyrcania and India, which had so 
long amused, now tormented, the mind of Ju- 
lian. Conscious that his own imprudence was 
the cause of the public distress, he anxiously bal- 
anced the hopes of safety or success without 
obtaining a satisfactory answer either from gods 
or men. At length, as the only practicable mea- 
sure, he embraced the resolution of directing his 
steps towards the banks of the Tigris, with the 
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design of saving the army by a hasty march to 
the confines of Corduene, a fertile and friendly 
province, which acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Rome. The desponding troops obeyed the 
signal of retreat, only seventy days after they 
had passed the Chaboras with the sanguine ex- 
pectation of subverting the throne of Persia.?? 

As long as the Romans seemed to advance 
into the country, their march was observed and 
insulted from a distance by several bodies of 
Persian cavalry ; who, showing themselves, some- 
times in loose, and sometimes in closer order, 
faintly skirmished with the advanced guards. 
These detachments were, however, supported 
by a much greater force; and the heads of the 
columns were no sooner pointed towards the 
Tigris than a cloud of dust arose on the plain, 
The Romans, who now aspired only to the per- 
mission of a safe and speedy retreat, endeavour- 
ed to persuade themselves that this formidable 
appearance was occasioned by a troop of wild 
asses, or perhaps by the approach of some friend- 
ly Arabs. They halted, pitched their tents, forti- 
fied their camp, passed the whole night in con- 
tinual alarms; and discovered at the dawn of 
day that they were surrounded by an army of 
Persians. This army, which might be considered 
only as the van of the barbarians, was soon 
followed by the main body of cuirassiers, arch- 
ers, and elephants, commanded by Meranes, a 
general of rank and reputation. He was accom- 
panied by two of the king’s sons and many of 
the principal satraps; and fame and expectation 
exaggerated the strength of the remaining pow- 
ers, which slowly advanced under the conduct 
of Sapor himself. As the Romans continued their 
march, their long array, which was forced to 
bend or divide, according to the varieties of the 
ground, afforded frequent and favourable op- 
portunities to their vigilant enemies. The Per- 
sians repeatedly charged with fury; they were 
repeatedly repulsed with firmness; and the ac- 
tion at Maronga, which almost deserved the 
name of a battle, was marked by a considerable 
loss of satraps and elephants, perhaps of equal 
value in the eyes of their monarch. -These splen- 
did advantages were not obtained without an 
adequate slaughter on the side of the Romans: 
several officers of distinction were either killed 
or wounded; and the emperor himself, who, on 
all occasions of danger, inspired and guided the 
valour of his troops, was obliged to expose his 
person and exert his abilities. The weight of of- 
fensive and defensive arms, which still consti- 
tuted the strength and safety of the Romans, 
disabled them from making any lgng or effectu» 
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al pursuit; and as the horsemen of the East were 
trained to dart their javelins and shoot their 
arrows at full speed, and in every possible di- 
rection,®* the cavalry of Persia was never more 
formidable than in the moment of a rapid and 
disorderly flight. But the most certain and ir- 
reparable loss of the Romans was that of time. 
The hardy veterans, accustomed to the cold 
climate of Gaul and Germany, fainted under 
the sultry heat of an Assyrian summer; their 
vigour was exhausted by the incessant repeti- 
tion of march and combat; and the progress of 
the army was suspended by the precautions of 
a slow and dangerous retreat in the presence of 
an active enemy. Every day, every hour, as the 
supply diminished, the value and price of sub- 
sistence increased in the Roman camp.® Julian, 
who always contented himself with such food as 
a hungry soldier would have disdained, dis- 
tributed, for the use of the troops, the provisions 
of the Imperial household, and whatever could 
he spared from the sumpter-horses of the tri- 
bunes and generals. But this feeble relief served 
only to aggravate the sense of the public dis- 
tress; and the Romans began to entertain the 
most gloomy apprehensions that, before they 
could reach the frontiers of the empire, they 
should all perish, either by famine or by the 
sword of the barbarians.°° 

While Julian struggled with the almost insu- 
perable difficulties of his situation, the silent 
hours of the night were still devoted to study 
and contemplation. Whenever he closed his 
eyes in short and interrupted slumbers, his mind 
was agitated with painful anxiety: nor can it be 
thought surprising that the Genius of the empire 
should once more appear before him, covering 
with a funeral veil his head and his horn of 
abundance, and slowly retiring from the Im- 
perial tent. The monarch started from his 
couch, and, stepping forth to refresh his wearied 
spirits with the coolness of the midnight air, he 
beheld a fiery meteor, which shot athwart the 
sky, and suddenly vanished. Julian was con- 
vinced that he had seen the menacing counte- 
nance of the god of war;*! the council which he 
summoned, of Tuscan Haruspices,* unani- 
mously pronounced that he should abstain 
from action; but, on this occasion, necessity and 
reason were more prevalent than superstition; 
and the trumpets sounded at the break of day. 
The army marched through a hilly country; 
and the hills had been secretly occupied by the 
Persians. Julian led the van with the skill and 
attention of a consummate general; he was 
alarmed by the intelligence that his rear was 
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suddenly attacked. The heat of the weather 
had tempted him to lay aside his cuirass; but he 
snatched a shield from one of his attendants, 
and hastened, with a sufficient reinforcement, 
to the relief of the rear guard. A similar danger 
recalled the intrepid prince to the defence of the 
front; and, as he galloped between the columns, 
the centre of the left was attacked, and almost 
overpowered, by a furious charge of the Persian 
cavalry and elephants. This huge body was soon 
defeated by the well-timed evolution of the light 
infantry, who aimed their weapons, with dex- 
terity and effect, against the backs of the horse- 
men, and the legs of the elephants. The barbari- 
ans fied: and Julian, who was foremost in every 
danger, animated the pursuit with his voice and 
gestures. His trembling guards, scattered and 
oppressed by the disorderly throng of friends 
and enemies, reminded their fearless sovereign 
that he was without armour; and conjured him 
to decline the fall of the impending ruin. As 
they exclaimed,” a cloud of darts and arrows 
was discharged from the flying squadrons; and 
a javelin, after razing the skin of his arm, trans- 
pierced the ribs, and fixed in the inferior part of 
the liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly 
weapon from his side; but his fingers were cut 
by the sharpness of the steel, and he fell sense- 
less from his horse. His guards flew to his relief; 
and the wounded emperor was gently raised 
from the ground, and conveyed out of the tu- 
mult of the battle into an adjacent tent. The re- 
port of the melancholy event passed from rank 
to rank; but the grief of the Romans inspired 
them with invincible valour, and the desire of 
revenge. The bloody and obstinate conflict was 
maintained by the two armies till they were 
separated by the total darkness of the night. The 
Persians derived some honour from the advan- 
tage which they obtained against the left wing, 
where Anatolius, master of the offices, was slain, 
and the prefect Sallust very narrowly escaped. 
But the event of the day was adverse to the bar- 
barians. They abandoned the field; their two 
generals, Meranes and Nohordates,” fifty no- 
bles or satraps, and a multitude of their bravest 
soldiers (were slain]: and the success of the Ro- 
mans, if Julian had survived, might have been 
improved into a decisive and useful victory. 
The first words that Julian uttered, after his 
recovery from the fainting fit into which he had 
been thrown by loss of blood, were expressive of 
his martial spirit. He called for his horse and 
arms, and was impatient to rush into the battle. 
His remaining strength was exhausted by the 
painful effort; and the surgeons, who examined 
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his wound, discovered the symptoms of ap- 
proaching death. He employed the awful mo- 
ments with the firm temper of a hero and a 
sage; the philosophers who had accompanied 
him in this fatal expedition compared the tent 
of Julian with the prison of Socrates; and the 
spectators, whom duty, or friendship, or curi- 
osity, had assembled round his couch, listened 
with respectful grief to the funeral oration of 
their dying emperor.” “Friends and fellow- 
soldiers, the seasonable period of my departure 
is now arrived, and I discharge, with the cheer- 
fulness of a ready debtor, the demands of na- 
ture. I have learned from philosophy how much 
the soul is more excellent than the body; and 
that the separation of the nobler substance 
should be the subject of joy, rather than of afflic- 
tion. I have learned from religion that an early 
death has often been the reward of piety ;*° and 
I accept, as a favour of the gods, the mortal 
stroke that secures me from the danger of dis- 
gracing a character which has hitherto been 
supported by virtue and fortitude. I die without 
remorse, as I have lived without guilt. I am 
pleased to reflect on the innocence of my private 
life; and I can affirm with confidence that the 
supreme authority, that emanation of the Di- 
vine Power, has been preserved in my hands 
pure and immaculate. Detesting the corrupt 
and destructive maxims of despotism, I have 
considered the happiness of the people as the 
end of government. Submitting my actions to 
the laws of prudence, of justice, and of moder- 
ation, I have trusted the event to the care of” 
Providence. Peace was the object of my coun- 
sels, as long as peace was consistent with the 
public welfare; but when the imperious voice 
of my country summoned me to arms, I ex- 
posed my person to the dangers of war, with the 
clear foreknowledge (which I had acquired 
from the art of divination) that I was destined 
to fall by the sword. I now offer my tribute of 
gratitude to the Eternal Being, who has not 
suffered me to perish by the cruelty of a tyrant, 
by the secret dagger of conspiracy, or by the 
slow tortures of lingering disease. He has given 
me, in the midst of an honourable career, a 
splendid and glorious departure from this world; 
and I hold it equally absurd, equally base, to 
solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate.— Thus 
much I have attempted to say; but my strength 
fails me, and I feel the approach of death.—I 
shall cautiously refrain from any word that may 
tend to influence your suffrages in the election 
of an emperor. My choice might be imprudent 
or injudicious; and if it should not be ratified by 
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the consent of the army, it might be fatal to the 
person whom I should recommend. I shall only, 
as a good citizen, express my hopes that the Ro- 
mans may be blessed with the government of a 
virtuous sovercign.” After this discourse, which 
Julian pronounced in a firm and gentle tone of 
voice, he distributed, by a military testament,°’ 
the remains of his private fortune; and making 
some inquiry why Anatolius was not present, he 
understood, from the answer of Sallust, that Ana- 
tolius was killed; and bewailed, with amiable 
inconsistency, the loss of his friend. At the same 
time he reproved the immoderate grief of the 
spectators; and conjured them not to disgrace, 
by unmanly tears, the fate of a prince who in a 
few moments would be united with heaven and 
with the stars.** The spectators were silent; and 
Julian entered into a metaphysical argument 
with the philosophers Priscus and Maximus on 
the nature of the soul. The efforts which he 
made, of mind as well as body, most probably 
hastened his death. His wound began to bleed 
with fresh violence: his respiration was embar- 
rassed by the swelling of the veins: he called for 
a draught of cold water, and, as soon as he had 
drunk it, expired without pain, about the hour 
of midnight. Such was the end of that extra- 
ordinary man, in the thirty-second year of his 
age, after a reign of one year and about eight 
months from the death of Constantius. In his 
last moments he displayed, perhaps with some 
ostentation, the love of virtue and of fame, 
which had been the ruling passions of his life. 

The triumph of Christianity, and the calami- 
ties of the empire, may, in some measure, be 
ascribed to Julian himself, who had neglected to 
secure the future execution of his designs by the 
timely and judicious nomination of an associate 
and successor. But the royal race of Constantius 
Chlorus was reduced to his own person; and if 
he entertained any serious thoughts of investing 
with the purple the most worthy among the 
Romans, he was diverted from his resolution by 
the difficulty of the choice, the jealousy of pow- 
er, the fear of ingratitude, and the natural pre- 
sumption of health, of youth, and of prosperity. 
His unexpected death left the empire without a 
master, and without an heir, in a state of per- 
plexity and danger which, in the space of four- 
score years, had never been experienced, since 
the election of Diocletian. In a government 
which had almost forgotten the distinction of 
pure and noble blood, the superiority of birth 
was of little moment; the claims of official rank 
were accidental and precarious; and the candi- 
dates who might aspire to ascend the vacant 
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throne could be supported only by the con- 
sciousness of personal merit, or by the hopes of 
popular favour. But the situation of a famished 
army, encompassed on all sides by an host of 
barbarians, shortened the moments of grief and 
deliberation. In this scene of terror and distress, 
the body of the deceased prince, according to 
his own directions, was decently embalmed; 
and, at the dawn of day, the generals convened 
a military senate, at which the commanders of 
the legions, and the officers both of cavalry and 
infantry, were invited to assist. Three or four 
hours of the night had not passed away without 
some secret cabals; and when the election of an 
emperor was proposed, the spirit of faction be- 
gan to agitate the assembly. Victor and Arin- 
thaus collected the remains of the court of 
Constantius; the friends of Julian attached 
themselves to the Gallic chiefs Dagalaiphus and 
Nevitta; and the most fatal consequences might 
be apprehended from the discord of two fac- 
tions, so opposite in their character and interest, 
in their maxims of government, and perhaps in 
their religious princ’ples The superior virtucs 
of Sallust could alone reconcile their divisions 
and unite their suffrages; and the venerable 
præfect would immediately have been declared 
the successor of Julian, if he himself, with sin- 
cere and modest firmness, had not alleged his 
age and infirmities, so unequal to the weight of 
the diadem. The generals, who were surprised 
and perplexed by his refusal, showed some dis- 
position to adopt the salutary advice of an in- 
ferior officer,!°° that they should act as they 
would have acted in the absence of the emper- 
or; that they should exert their abilities to ex- 
tricate the army from the present distress; and, 
if they were fortunate enough to reach the con- 
fines of Mesopotamia, they should proceed with 
united and deliberate counsels in the election of 
a lawful sovereign. While they debated, a few 
voices saluted Jovian, who was no more than 
first! of the domestics, with the names of Em- 
peror and Augustus. The tumultuary acclama- 
tion was instantly repeated by the guards who 
surrounded the tent, and passed, in a few min- 
utes, to the extremities of the line. The new 
prince, astonished with his own fortune, was 
hastily invested with the Imperial ornaments, 
and received an oath of fidelity from the gen- 
erals, whose favour and protection he so lately 
solicited. The strongest recommendation of Jo- 
vian was the merit of his father, Count Varro- 
nian, who enjoyed, in hdnourable retirement, 
the fruit of his long services. In the obscure free- 
dom of a private station, the son indulged his 
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taste for wine and women; yet he supported, 
with credit, the character of a Christian!@ and 
a soldier. Without being conspicuous for any of 
the ambitious qualifications which excite the 
admiration and envy of mankind, the comely 
person of Jovian, his cheerful temper, and fa- 
miliar wit, had gained the affection of his fellow 
soldiers; and the generals of both parties ac- 
quiesced in a popular election which had not 
been conducted by the arts of their enemies. 
The pride of this unexpected elevation was 
moderated by the just apprehension that the 
samc day might terminate the life and reign of 
the new emperor. The pressing voice of neces- 
sity was obeyed without delay; and the first 
orders issued by Jovian, a few hours after his 
predecessor had expired, were to prosecute a 
march which could alone extricate the Romans 
from their actual distress.’ 

The esteem of an enemy is more sincerely ex- 
pressed by his feas; and the degree of fear may 
be accurately measured by the joy with which 
he celebrates his deliverance. The welcome 
news of the death of Julian, which a deserter 
revealed to the camp of Sapor, inspired the de- 
sponding monarch with a sudden confidence of 
victory. He immediately detached the royal 
cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand Immortals,!%4 
to second and support the pursuit; and dis- 
charged the whole weight of his united forces 
on the rear-guard of the Romans. The rear- 
guard was thrown into disorder; the renowned 
legions, which derived their title from Diocle- 
tian and his warlike colleague, were broke and 
trampled down by the elephants; and three 
tribunes lost their lives in attempting to stop the 
flight of their soldiers. The battle was at length 
restored by the persevering valour of the Ro- 
mans; the Persians were repulsed with a great 
slaughter of men and elephants; and the army, 
after marching and fighting a long summer’s 
day, arrived, in the evening, at Samara, on the 
banks of the Tigris, about one hundred miles 
above Ctesiphon.'!®* On the ensuing day the 
barbarians, instead of harassing the march, at- 
tacked the camp of Jovian, which had been 
seated in a deep and sequestered valley. From 
the hills, the archers of Persia insulted and an- 
noyed the wearied legionaries; and a body of 
cavalry, which had penetrated with desperate 
courage through the Prztorian gate, was cut in 
pieces, after a doubtful conflict, near the Im- 
perial tent. In the succeeding night the camp of 
Carche was protected by the lofty dykes of the 
river; and the Roman army, though incessantly 
exposed to the vexatious pursuit of the Sara- 
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cens, pitched their tents near the city of Dura’ 
four days after the death of Julian. The Tigris 
was still on their left; their hopes and provisions 
were almost consumed; and the impatient sol- 
diers, who had fondly persuaded themselves 
that the frontiers of the empire were not far dis- 
tant, requested their new sovereign that they 
might be permitted to hazard the passage of the 
river. With the assistance of his wisest officers, 
Jovian endeavoured to check their rashness, by 
representing that, if they possessed sufficient 
skill and vigour to stem the torrent of a deep 
and rapid stream, they would only deliver them- 
selves naked and defenceless to the barbarians, 
who had occupied the opposite banks. Yielding 
at length to their clamourous importunities, he 
consented, with reluctance, that five hundred 
Gauls and Germans, accustomed from their in- 
fancy to the waters of the Rhine and Danube, 
should attempt the bold adventure, which 
might serve either as an encouragement or as a 
warning for the rest of the army. In the silence 
of the night they swam the Tigris, surprised an 
unguarded post of the enemy, and displayed at 
the dawn of day the signal of their resolution 
and fortune. The success of this trial disposed 
the emperor to listen to the promises of his 
architects, who proposed to construct a floating 
bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and 
goats, covered with a floor of earth and fas- 
cines.!°? Two important days were spent in the 
ineffectual labour; and the Romans, who al- 
teady endured the miseries of famine, cast a 
look of despair on the Tigris, and upon the bar-- 
barians, whose numbers and obstinacy in- 
creased with the distress of the Imperial army.'% 
In this hopeless situation, the fainting spirits 
of the Romans were revived by the sound of 
peace. The transient presumption of Sapor had 
vanished: he observed, with serious concern, 
that, in the repetition of doubtful combats, he 
had lost his most faithful and intrepid nobles, 
his bravest troops, and the greatcst part of his 
train of elephants: and the experienced mon- 
arch feared to provoke the resistance of despair, 
the vicissitudes of fortune, and the unexhausted 
powers of the Roman empire, which might soon 
advance to relieve, or to revenge, the successor 
of Julian. The Surenas himself, accompanied by 
another satrap, appeared in the camp of Jo- 
vian,!® and declared that the clemency of his 
sovereign was not averse to signify the condi- 
tions on which he would consent to spare and 
to disrniss the Cæsar with the relics of his cap- 
tive army. The hopes ofsafety subdued the firm- 
ness of the Romans; the emperor was compelled, 
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by the advice of his council and the cries of the 
soldiers, to embrace the offer of peace; and the 
prefect Sallust was immediately sent, with the 
general Arinthzus, to understand the pleasure 
of the Great King. The crafty Persian delayed, 
under various pretences, the conclusion of the 
agreement; started difficulties, required explan- 
ations, suggested expedients, receded from his 
concessions, increased his demands, and wasted 
four days in the arts of negotiation, till he had 
consumed the stock of provisions which yet re- 
mained in the camp of the Romans. Had Jovian 
been capable of executing a bold and prudent 
measure, he would have continued his march 
with unremitting diligence; the progress of the 
treaty would have suspended the attacks of the 
barbarians; and, before the expiration of the 
fourth day, he might have safely reached the 
fruitful province of Corduene, at the distance 
only of one hundred miles."° The irresolute em- 
peror, instead of breaking through the toils of 
the enemy, expected his fate with patient resig- 
nation; and accepted the humiliating condi- 
tions of peace which ıt was no longer in his 
power to refuse. The five provinces beyond the 
Tigris, which had been ceded by the grandfather 
of Sapor, were restored to the Persian mon- 
archy. He acquired, by a single article, the im- 
pregnable city of Nisibis, which had sustained, 
in three successive sieges, the effort of his arms. 
Singara and the castle of the Moors, one of the 
strongest places of Mesopotamia, Were likewise 
dismembered from the empire. It was consider- 
ed as an indulgence that the inhabitants of those 
fortresses were permitted to retire with their 
effects; but the conqueror rigorously insisted 
that the Romans should for ever abandon the 
king and kingdom of Armenia. A peace, or ra- 
ther a long truce, of thirty years, was stipulated 
between the hostile nations; the faith of the 
treaty was ratified by solemn oaths and religious 
ceremonies; and hostages of distinguished rank 
were reciprocally delivered to secure the per- 
formance of the condition." 

The suphist of Antioch, who saw with indig- 
nation the sceptre of his hero in the feeble hand 
of a Christian successor, professes to.admire the 
moderation of Sapor in contenting himself with 
so small a portion of the Roman empire. If he 
had stretched as far as the Euphrates the claims 
of his ambition, he might have been gecure, says 
Libanius, of not meeting with a refusal. If he 
had fixed, as the boundary of Persia, the Oron- 
tes, the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the 
Thracian Bosphorus, flatterers would not have 
been wanting in the court of Jovian to convince 
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the timid monarch that his remaining provinces 
would still afford the most ample gratifications 
of power and luxury." Without adopting in its 
full force this malicious insinuation, we must 
acknowledge that the conclusion of so ignomin- 
ious a treaty was facilitated by the private 
ambition of Jovian. The obscure domestic, ex- 
alted to the throne by fortune, rather than by 
merit, was impatient to escape from the hands 
of the Persians, that he might prevent the de- 
signs of Procopius, who commanded the army 
of Mesopotamia, and establish his doubtful 
reign over the legions and provinces which were 
still ignorant of the hasty and tumultuous choice 
of the camp beyond the Tigris."? In the neigh- 
bourhood of the same river, at no very consider- 
able distance from the fatal station of Dura," 
the ten thousand Greeks, without generals, or 
guides, or provisions, were abandoned, above 
twelve hundred miles from their native coun- 
try, to the resentment of a victorious monarch. 
The difference of ther conduct and success de- 
pended much more on their character than on 
their situation. Instead of tamely resigning 
themselves to the secret deliberations and pri- 
vate views of a single person, the united coun- 
cils of the Greeks were inspired by the generous 
enthusiasm of a popular assembly, where the 
mind of each citizen is filled with the love of 
glory, the pride of freedom, and the contempt 
of death. Conscious of their superiority over the 
barbarians in arms and discipline, they disdain- 
ed to yield, they refused to capitulate: every 
obstacle was surmounted by their patience, 
courage, and military skill; and the memorable 
retreat of the ten thousand exposed and insulted 
the weakness of the Persian monarchy." 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the 
emperor might perhaps have stipulated that the 
camp of the hungry Romans should be plenti- 
fully supplied," and that they should be per- 
mitted to pass the Tigris on the bridge which 
was constructed by the hands of the Persians. 
But if Jovian presumed to solicit those equitable 
terms, they were sternly refused by the haughty 
tyrant of the East, whose clemency had pardon- 
ed the invaders of his country. The Saracens 
sometimes intercepted the stragglers on the 
march; but the generals and troops of Sapor 
respected the cessation of arms, and Jovian was 
suffered to explore the most convenient place 
for the passage of the river. The small vessels 
which had been saved from the conflagration of 
the fleet performed the most essential service. 
They first conveyed the emperor and his favour- 
ites, and afterwards transported, in many suc- 
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cessive voyages, a great part of the army. But as 
every man was anxious for his personal safety 
and apprehensive of being left on the hostile 
shore, the soldiers, who were too impatient to 
wait the slow returns of the boats, boldly ven- 
tured themselves on light hurdles or inflated 
skins, and drawing after them their horses, at- 
tempted, with various success, to swim across 
the river. Many of these daring adventurers 
were swallowed by the waves; many others, 
who were carried along by the violence of the 
stream, fell an easy prey to the avarice or cruel- 
ty of the wild Arabs; and the loss which the 
army sustained in the passage of the Tigris was 
not inferior to the carnage of a day of battle. As 
soon as the Romans had landed on the western 
bank, they were delivered from the hostile pur- 
suit of the barbarians; but in a laborious march 
of two hundred miles over the plains of Meso- 
potamia they endured the last extremities of 
thirst and hunger. They were obliged to tra- 
verse a sandy desert, which, in the extent of 
seventy miles, did not afford a single blade of 
sweet grass nor a single spring of fresh water, 
and the rest of the inhospitable waste was un- 
trod by the footsteps either of friend or enemies. 
Whenever a small measure of flour could be 
discovered in the camp, twenty pounds weight 
were greedily purchased with ten pieces of 
gold,"’ the beasts of burden were slaughtered 
and devoured, and the desert was strewed with 
the arms and baggage of the Roman soldiers, 
whose tattered garments and meagre counte- 
nances displayed their past sufferings and actual 
misery. A small convoy of provisions advanced 
to meet the army as far as the castle of Ur; and 
the supply was the more grateful, since it de- 
clared the fidelity of Sebastian and Procopius. 
At Thilsaphata"*® the emperor most graciously 
received the generals of Mesopotamia, and the 
remains of a once flourishing army at length re- 
posed themselves under the walls of Nisibis. The 
messengers of Jovian had already proclaimed, 
in the language of flattery, his election, his treaty, 
and his return, and the new prince had taken 
the most effectual measures to secure the alle- 
giance of the armies and provinces of Europe by 
placing the military command in the hands of 
those officers who, from motives of interest or 
inclination, would firmly support the cause of 
their benefactor."9 

The friends of Julian had confidently an- 
nounced the success of his expedition. They en- 
tertained a fond persuasion that the temples of 
the gods would be enriched with the spoils of 
the East; that Persia would be reduced to the 
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humble state of a tributary province, governed 
by the laws and magistrates of Rome; that the 
barbarians would adopt the dress, and manners, 
and language of their conquerors; and that the 
youth of Ecbatana and Susa would study the 
art of rhetoric under Grecian masters.”° The 
progress of the arms of Julian interrupted his 
communication with the empire, and, from the 
moment that he passed the Tigris, his affection- 
ate subjects were ignorant of the fate and for- 
tunes of their prince. Their contemplation of 
fancied triumphs was disturbed by the melan- 
choly rumour of his death, and they persisted 
to doubt, after they could no longer deny, the 
truth of that fatal event."! The messengers of 
Jovian promulgated the specious tale of a pru- 
dent and necessary peace; the voice of fame, 
louder and more sincere, revealed the disgrace 
of the emperor and the conditions of the igno- 
minious treaty. The minds of the people were 
filled with astonishment and gricf, with indig- 
nation and terror, when they were informed 
that the unworthy successor of Julian relin- 
quished the five provinces which had been ac- 
quired by the victory of Galerius, and that he 
shamefully surrendered to the barbarians the 
important city of Nisibis, the firmest bulwark of 
the provinces of the East. The deep and dan- 
gerous question, how far the public faith should 
be observed when it becomes incompatible 
with the public safety, was frecly agitated in 
popular conversation, and some hopes were en- 
tertained that the emperor would redeem his 
pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act of” 
patriotic perfidy. The inflexible spirit of the 
Roman senate had always disclaimed the un- 
equal conditions which were extorted from the 
distress of her captive armies; and, if it were 
necessary to satisfy the national honour by de- 
livering the guilty general into the hands of the 
barbarians, the greatest part of the subjects of 
Jovian would have cheerfully acquiesced in the 
precedent of ancient times.” 

But the emperor, whatever might be the lim- 
its of his constitutional authority, was the abso- 
lute master of the laws and arms of the state; 
and the same motives which had forced him to 
subscribe, now pressed him to execute the treaty 
of peace. He was impatient to secure an empire 
at the expense of a few provinces, and the re- 
spectable names of religion and honour conceal- 
ed the personal fears and the amibition of Jo- 
vian. Notwithstanding the dutiful solicitations 
of the inhabitants, decency, as well as prudence, 
forbade the emperor to lodge in the palace of 
Nisibis; but the next morning after his arrival, 
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Bineses, the ambassador of Persia, entered the 
place, displayed from the citadel the standard 
of the Great King, and proclaimed, in his name, 
the cruel alternative of exile or servitude. The 
principal citizens of Nisibis, who till that fatal 
moment, had confided in the protection of their 
sovereign, threw themselves at his feet. They 
conjured him not to abandon, or at least not to 
deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of a bar- 
barian tyrant, exasperated by the three succes- 
sive defeats which he had experienced under the 
walls of Nisibis. They still possessed arms and 
courage to repel the invaders of their country; 
they requested only the permission of using 
them in their own defence, and, as soon as they 
had asserted their independence, they should 
implore the favour of being again admitted into 
the rank of his subjects. ‘Their arguments, their 
eloquence, their tears, were ineffectual. Jovian 
alleged, with some confusion, the sanctity of 
oaths; and as the reluctance with which he ac- 
cepted the present of a crown of gold convinced 
the citizens of their hopeless condition, the ad- 
vocate Sylvanus was provoked to exclaim, “O 
emperor! may you thus be crowned by all the 
cities of your dominions!” Jovian, who in a few 
weeks had assumed the habits of a prince,!4 
was displeased with freedom, and offended with 
truth; and as he reasonably supposed that the 
discontent of the people might incline them to 
submit to the Persian government, he published 
an edict, under pain of death, that they should 
leave the city within the term of three days. 
Ammianus has delineated in lively colours the 
scene of universal despair, which he seems to 
have viewed with an eye of compassion.!® 
The martial youth deserted, with indignant 
grief, the walls which they had so gloriously 
defended; the disconsolate mourner dropped a 
last tear over the tomb of a son or husband, 
which must soon be profaned by the rude hand 
of a barbarian master; and the aged citizen 
kissed the threshold and clung to the doors of 
the house where he had passed the cheerful and 
careless hours of infancy. The highways were 
crowded with a trembling multitude; the dis- 
tinctions of rank, and sex, and age, were lost in 
the general calamity. Every one stfove to bear 
away some fragment from the wreck of his for- 
tunes; and as they could not command the im- 
mediate service of an adequate number of horses 
or waggons, they were obliged to leave behind 
them the greatest part of their valuable effects. 
The savage insensibility of Jovian appears to 
have aggravated the hardships of these unhappy 
fugitives. They were seated, however, in a new- 
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built quarter of Amida; and that rising city, 
with the reinforcement of a very considerable 
colony, soon recovered its former splendour and 
became the capital of Mesopotamia.” Similar 
orders were despatched by the emperor for the 
evacuation of Singara and the castle of the 
Moors, and for the restitution of the five prov- 
inces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the glory 
and the fruits of his victory; and this ignomini- 
ous peace has justly been considered as a memo- 
rable cra in the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. The predecessors of Jovian had some- 
times relinquished the dominion of distant and 
unprofitable provinces; but, since the founda- 
tion of the city, the genius of Rome, the god 
Terminus, who guarded the boundaries of the 
republic, had never retired before the sword of 
a victorious enemy.!?? 

After Jovian had performed those engage- 
ments which the voice of his people might have 
tempted him to violate, he hastened away from 
the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded with 
his whole court to enjoy the luxury of Antioch. 
28 Without consu'ting, the dictates of religious 
zeal, he was prompted, by humanity and grati- 
tude, to bestow the last honours on the remains 
of his deceased sovereign ;! and Procopius, who 
sincerely bewailed the loss of his kinsman, was 
removed from the command of the army, under 
the decent pretence of conducting the funeral. 
The corpse of Julian was transported from Nisibis 
to Tarsus, in a slow march of fifteen days, and, 
as it passed through the cities of the East, was 
saluted by the hostile factions with mournful la- 
mentations and clamorous insults. ‘The Pagans 
already placed their beloved hero in the rank 
of thase gods whose worship he had restored, 
while the invectives of the Christians pursued 
the soul of the apostate to hell, and his body to 
the grave.!89 One party lamented the approach- 
ing ruin of their altars, the other celebrated the 
marvellous deliverance of the church. The 
Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous 
strains, the stroke of divine vengeance which 
had been so long suspended over the guilty head 
of Julian. They acknowledged that the death of 
the tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond the 
Tigris, was revealed to the saints of Egypt, Syria, 
and Cappadocia ;!"! and instead of suffering him 
to fall by the Persian darts, their indiscretion 
ascribed the heroic deed to the obscure hand of 
som. mortal or immortal champion of the 
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faith.: Such imprudent declarations were ea- 
gerly adopted by the malice or credulity of their 
adversaries,'*3 who darkly insinuated or confi- 
dently asserted that the governors of the church 
had instigated and directed the fanaticism of a 
domestic assassin.'*4 Above sixteen years after 
the death of Julian, the charge was solemnly 
and vehemently urged in a public oration ad- 
dressed by Libanius to the emperor Theodosius. 
His suspicions are unsupported by fact or argu- 
ment, and we can only esteem the generous zeal 
of the sophist of Antioch for the cold and neg- 
lected ashes of his friend.!*5 

It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as 
well as in the triumphs of the Romans that the 
voice of praise should be corrected by that of 
satire and ridicule, and that, in the midst of the 
splendid pageants which displayed the glory of 
the living or of the dead, their imperfections 
should not be concealed from the eyes of the 
world.!36 ‘This custom was practised in the fu- 
neral of Julian. The comedians, who resented 
his contempt and aversion for the theatre, ex- 
hibited, with the applause of a Christian audi- 
ence, the lively and exaggerated representation 
of the faults and follies of the deceased emperor. 
His various character and singular manners af- 
forded an ample scope for pleasantry and ridi- 
cule.!3? In the exercise of his uncommon talents 
he often descended below the majesty of his 
rank. Alexander was transformed into Diogenes 
—the philosopher was degraded into a priest. 
The purity of his virtue was sullied by excessive 
vanity; his superstition disturbed the peace and 
endangered the safety of a mighty empire; and 
his irregular sallies were the less entitled to in- 
dulgence, as they appeared to be the laborious ef- 
forts of art, or even of affectation. The remains of 
Julian were interred at Tarsus in Cilicia; but his 
stately tomb, which arose in that city on the banks 
of the cold and limpid Cydnus,'5* was displeas- 
ing to the faithful friends who loved and revered 
the memory of that extraordinary man. The phil- 
osopher expressed a very reasonable wish that 
the disciple of Plato might have reposed amidst 
the groves of the Academy,!® while the soldier 
exclaimed, in bolder accents, that the ashes of 
Julin should have been mingled with those of 
Cæsar, in the field of Mars, and among the 
ancient monuments of Roman virtue.'@ The 
history of princes does not very frequently re- 
new the example of a similar competition. 
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The Government and Death of Jovian. Election of Valentinian, who associates his 
Brother Valens, and makes the final Division of the Eastern and Western Em- 
pires. Revolt of Procopius. Civil and Ecclesiastical Administration. Germany. 
Britain. Africa. The East. The Danube. Death of Valentinian. His two 
Sons, Grattan and Valentinian II., succeed to the Western Empire. 


HE death of Julian had left the public af- 

fairs of the empire in a very doubtful and 

dangerous situation. The Roman army 
was saved by an inglorious, perhaps a necessary, 
treaty;! and the first moments of peace were 
consecrated by the pious Jovian to restore the 
domestic tranquillity of the church and state. 
The indiscretion of his predecessor, instead of 
reconciling, had artfully fomented the religious 
war; and the balance which he affected to pre- 
serve between the hostile factions served only to 
perpetuate the contest by the vicissitudes of 
hope and fear, by the rival claims of ancient 
possession and actual favour. The Christians 
had forgotten the spirit of the Gospel, and the 
Pagans had imbibed the spirit of the church. In 
private families the sentiments of nature were 
extinguished by the blind fury of zeal and re- 
venge; the majesty of the laws was violated or 
abused; the cities of the East were stained with 
blood; and the most implacable enemies of the 
Romans were in the bosom of their country. 
Jovian was educated in the profession of Chris-° 
tianity; and as he marched from Nisibis to An- 
tioch, the banner of the Cross, the LABARUM of 
Constantine, which was again displayed at the 
head of the legions, announced to the people the 
faith of their new emperor. As soon as he as- 
cended the throne he transmitted a circular 
epistle to all the governors of provinces, in 
which he confessed the divine truth and secured 
the legal establishment of the Christian religion. 
The insidious edicts of Julian were abolished, 
the ecclesiastical immunities were restored and 
enlarged, and Jovian condescended to lament 
that the distress of the times obliged him to di- 
minish the measure of charitable distributions.? 
The Christians were unanimous in the loud and 
sincere applause which they bestowed on the 
pious successor of Julian; but they were still ig- 
norant what creed or what synod he would 
choose for the standard of orthodoxy, and the 
peace of the church immediately revived those 
eager disputes which had been suspended dur- 
ing the season of persecution. The episcopal 


leaders of the contending sects, convinced from 
experience how much their fate would depend 
on the earliest impressions that were made on 
the mind of an untutored soldier, hastened to 
the court of Edessa, or Antioch. The highways 
of the East were crowded with Homoousian, 
and Arian, and Semi-Arian, and Eunomian 
bishops, who struggled to outstrip each other in 
the holy race; the apartments of the palace re- 
sounded with their clamours, and the ears of the 
prince were assaulted, and perhaps astonishe:l, 
by the singular mixture of metaphysical argu- 
ment and passionate invective.’ The modera- 
tion of Jovian, who recommended concord and 
charity, and referred the disputants to the sen- 
tence of a future council, was interpreted as a 
symptom of indifference; but his attachment to 
the Nicene Creed was at length discovered and 
declared by the reverence which he expressed 
for the celestzal‘ virtues of the great Athanasius. 
The intrepid veteran of the faith, at the age of 
seventy, had issued from his retreat on the first 
intelligence of the tyrant’s death. The acclama- 
tions of the people seated him once more on the 
archiepiscopal throne, and he wisely accepted 
or anticipated the invitation of Jovian. The ven- 
erable figure of Athanasius, his calm courage 
and insinuating eloquence, sustained the repu- 
tation which he had already acquired in the 
courts of four successive princes.® As soon as he 
had gained the confidence and secured the faith 
of the Christian emperor, he returned in tri- 
umph to his diocese, and continued, with ma- 
ture counsels and undiminished vigour, to di- 
rect, ten ycars longer,’ the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of Alexandria, Egypt, and the Catholic 
church. Before his departure from Antioch, he 
assured Jovian that his orthodox devotion would 
be rewarded with a long and peaceful reign. 
Athanasius had reason to hope that he should 
be allowed either the merit of a successful pre- 
diction, or the excuse of a grateful though in- 
effectual prayer.’ 

The slightest force, when it is applied to assist 
and guide the natural descent of its object, 
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operates with irresistible weight; and Jovian 
had the good fortune to embrace the religious 
opinions which were supported by the spirit of 
the times, and the zeal and numbers of the most 
powerful sect.* Under his reign Christianity ob- 
tained an easy and lasting victory; and as soon 
as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, 
the genius of Paganism, which had been fondly 
raised and cherished by the arts of Julian, sunk 
irrecoverably in the dust. In many cities the 
temples were shut or deserted ; the philosophers, 
who had abused their transient favour, thought 
it prudent to shave their beards and disguise 
their profession; and the Christians rejoiced 
that they were now in a condition to forgive or 
to revenge the injuries which they had suffered 
under the preceding reign.® The consternation 
of the Pagan world was dispelled by a wise and 
gracious edict of toleration, in which Jovian ex- 
plicitly declared that, although he should severe- 
ly punish the sacrilegious rites of magic, his 
subjects might exercise, with freedom and safe- 
ty, the ceremonics of the ancient worship. The 
memory of this law has been preserved by the 
orator Themistius, who was dcputed by the 
senate of Constantinople to express their loyal 
devotion for the new emperor. Themistius ex- 
patiates on the clemency of the Divine Nature, 
the facility of human error, the rights of con- 
science, and the independence of the mind, 
and, with some eloquence, inculcates the prin- 
ciples of philosophical toleration, whose aid 
Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress, 
is not ashamed to implore. He justly observes 
that in the recent changes both religions had 
been alternately disgraced by the seeming ac- 
quisition of worthless proselytes, of those vota- 
ries of the reigning purple who could pass, with- 
out a reason and without a blush, from the 
church to the temple, and from the altars of 
Jupiter to the sacred table of the Christians.!° 

In the space of seven months the Roman 
troops, who were now returned to Antioch, had 
performed a march of fifteen hundred miles, in 
which they had endured all the hardships of 
war, of famine, and of climate. Notwithstand- 
ing their services, their fatigues, and the ap- 
proach of winter, the timid and impatient Jo- 
vian allowed only to the men and horses a res- 
pite of six weeks, The emperor could not sustain 
the indiscreet and malicious raillery of the peo- 
ple of Antioch." He was impatient to possess the 
palace of Constantinople, and to prevent the 
ambition of some competitor who might occupy 
the vacant allegiance of Europe; but he soon re- 
ceived the grateful intelligence that his author- 
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ity was acknowledged from the Thracian Bos- 
phorus to the Atlantic ocean. By the first letters 
which he despatched from the camp of Mesopo- 
tamia, he had delegated the military command 
of Gaul and Illyricum to Malarich, a brave and 
faithful officer of the nation of the Franks, and 
to his father-in-law, Count Lucillian, who had 
formerly distinguished his courage and conduct 
in the defence of Nisibis. Malarich had declined 
an office to which he thought himself unequal, 
and Lucillian was massacred at Rheims, in an 
accidental mutiny of the Batavian cohorts.” 
But the moderation of Jovinus, master-general 
of the cavalry, who forgave the intention of his 
disgracc, soon appeased the tumult and con- 
firmed the uncertain minds of the soldiers. The 
oath of fidelity was administered and taken 
with loyal acclamations, and the deputies of the 
Western armies'® saluted their new sovereign as 
he descended from Mount Taurus to the city of 
Tyana, in Cappadocia. From Tyana he con- 
tinued his hasty march to Ancyra, capital of the 
province of Galatia, where Jovian assumed, 
with his infant son, the name and ensigns of the 
consulship.'4 Dadastana,!° an obscure town, al- 
most at an equal distance between Ancyra and 
Nice, was marked for the fatal term of his jour- 
ney and his life. After indulging himself with a 
plentiful, perhaps an intemperate supper, he re- 
tired to rest, and the next morning the emperor 
Jovian was found dead in his bed. The cause of 
this sudden death was variously understood. By 
some it was ascribed to the consequences of an 
indigestion, occasioned either by the quantity 
of the wine or the quality of the mushrooms 
which he had swallowed in the evening. Ac- 
cording to others, he was suffocated in his sleep 
by the vapour of charcoal, which extracted 
from the walls of the apartment the unwhole- 
some moisture of the fresh plaster.'® But the 
want of a regular inquiry into the death of a 
prince whose reign and person were soon for- 
gotten appears to have been the only circum- 
stance which countenanced the malicious whis- 
pers of poison and domestic guilt.'” The body of 
Jovian was sent to Constantinople to be interred 
with his predecessors, and the sad procession 
was met on the road by his wife Charito, the 
daughter of Count Lucillian, who still wept the 
recent death of her father, and was hastening to 
dry her tears in the embraces of an Imperial 
husband. Her disappointment and grief were 
embittered by the anxicty of maternal tender- 
ness. Six weeks before the death of Jovian, his 
infant son had been placed in the curule chair, 
adorned with the title of Nob:lissumus and the 
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vain ensigns of the consulship. Unconscious of 
his fortune, the royal youth, who from his grand- 

father assumed the name of Varronian, was re- 
minded only by the jealousy of the government 

that he was the son of an emperor. Sixteen 

years afterwards he was still alive; but he had 

already been deprived of aneye, and his af- 

flicted mother expected, every hour, that the 

innocent victim would be torn from her arms, 

to appease with his blood the suspicions of the 

reigning prince.'* 

After the death of Jovian the throne of the 
Roman world remained ten days’ without a 
master. The ministers and generals still contin- 
ued to meet in council, to exercise their respec- 
tive functions, to maintain the public order, 
and peaceably to conduct the army to the city 
of Nice in Bithynia, which was chosen for the 
place of the election.*® In a solemn assembly of 
the civil and military powers of the empire, the 
diadem was again unanimously offered to the 
przefect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a second 
refusal; and, when the virtues of the father were 
alleged in favour of the son, the prefect, with 
the firmness of a disinterested patriot, declared 
to the electors that the feeble age of the one, and 
the inexperienced youth of the other, were 
equally incapable of the laborious duties of gov- 
ernment. Several candidates were proposed, 
and, after weighing the objections of character 
or situation, they were successively rejected: 
but as soon as the name of Valentinian was pro- 
nounced, the merit of that officer united the 
suffrages of the whole assembly, and obtained- 
the sincere approbation of Sallust himself. Val- 
entinian” was the son of Count Gratian, a na- 
tive of Cibalis, in Pannonia, who from an ob- 
scure condition had raised himself, by matchless 
strength and dextcrity, to the military com- 
mands of Africa and Britain, from which he re- 
tired with an ample fortune and suspicious in- 
tegrity. The rank and services of Gratian con- 
tributed, however, to smooth the first steps of 
the promotion of his son, and afforded him an 
early opportunity of displaying those solid and 
useful qualifications which raised his character 
above the ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. 
The person of Valentinian was tall, graceful, 
and majestic. His manly countenance, deeply 
marked with the impression of sense and spirit, 
inspired his friends with awe, and his enemies 
with fear; and, to second the efforts of his un- 
daunted courage, the son of Gratian had in- 
herited the advantages of a strong and healthy 
constitution. By the habits of chastity and tem- 
perance, which restrain the appetites and in- 
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vigorate the faculties, Valentinian preserved his 
own and the public esteem. The avocations of a 
military life had diverted his youth from the ele- 
gant pursuits of literature; he was ignorant of 
the Greek language and the arts of rhetoric; 
but, as the mind of the orator was never discone 
certed by timid perplexity, he was able, as often 
as the occasion prompted him, to deliver his 
decided sentiments with bold and ready elocu- 
tion. The laws of martial discipline were the 
only laws that he had studied, and he was soon 
distinguished by the laborious diligence and in- 
flexible severity with which he discharged and 
enforced the dutics of the camp. In the time of 
Julian he provoked the danger of disgrace by 
the contempt which he publicly expressed for 
the reigning religion ;* and it should seem, from 
his subsequent conduct, that the indiscreet and 
unseasonable freedom of Valentinian was the 
effect of military spirit rather than of Christian 
zeal, He was pardoned, however, and still em- 
ployed by a prince who esteemed his merit,** 
and in the various events of the Persian war he 
improved the reputation which he had already 
acquired on the banks of the Rhine. The celer- 
ity and success with which he executed an im- 
portant commission recommended him to the 
favour of Jovian, and to the honourable com- 
mand of the second school, or company, ol Tar- 
geteers of the domestic guards. In the march 
from Antioch he had reached his quarters at 
Ancyra, when he was unexpectedI¥ summoned, 
without guilt and without intrigue, to assume, 
in the forty-third year of his age, the absolute 
government of the Roman empire. 

The invitation of the ministers and generals at 
Nice was of little moment, unless it were con- 
firmed by the voice of the army. The aged Sal- 
lust, who had long observed the irregular fluc- 
tuations of popular assemblies, proposed, under 
pain of death, that none of those persons whose 
rank in the service might excite a party in their 
favour, should appear in public on the day of 
the inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence 
of ancient superstition, that a whole day was 
voluntarily added to this dangerous interval be- 
cause it happened to be the intercalation of the 
Bissextile.*4 At length, when the hour was sup- 
posed to be propitious, Valentinian showed him- 
self from a lofty tribunal; the judicious choice 
was applauded, and the new prince was sol- 
emnly invested with the diadem and the purple, 
amidst the acclamations of the troops, who were 
disposed in martial order round the tribunal. 
But when he stretched forth his hand to address 
the armed multitude, a busy whisper was acci- 
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dentally started in the ranks, and insensibly 
swelled into a loud and imperious clamour, that 
he should name, without delay, a colleague in 
the empire. The intrepid calmness of Valen- 
tinian obtained silence and commanded respect, 
and he thus addressed the assembly: “A few 
minutes since it was in your power, fcllow-sol- 
diers, to have left me in the obscurity of a pri- 
vate station. Judging from the testimony of my 
past life that I deserved to reign, you have 
placed me on the throne. It is now my duty to 
consult the safety and interest of the republic. 
The weight of the universe is undoubtedly too 
great for the hands of a feeble mortal. I am con- 
scious of the limits of my abilities and the un- 
certainty of my life, and, far from declining, I 
am anxious to solicit, the assistance of a worthy 
colleague. But, where discord may be fatal, the 
choice of a faithful friend requires mature and 
serious deliberation. That deliberation shall be 
my care. Let your conduct be dutiful and consis- 
tent. Retire to your quarters; refresh your minds 
and bodies; and expect the accustomed dona- 
tive on the accession of a new cmperor.’?> The 
astonished troops, with a mixture of pride, of 
satisfaction, and of terror, confessed the voice of 
their master. Their angry clamours subsided in- 
to silent reverence, and Valentinian, encom- 
passed with the eagles of the legions and the 
various banners of the cavalry and infantry, 
was conducted in warlike pomp to the palace of 
Nice. As he was sensible, however, of the impor- 
tance of preventing some rash declaration of the 
soldiers, he consulted the assembly of the chiefs 
and their real sentiments were concisely ex- 
pressed by the generous freedom of Dagalai- 
phus. “Most excellent prince,” said that officer, 
“if you consider only your family, you have a 
brother; if you love the republic, look round for 
the most deserving of the Romans.’ The em- 
peror, who suppressed his displeasure without 
altering his intention, slowly procceded from 
Nice to Nicomedia and Constantinople. In one 
of the suburbs of that capital,’ thirty days after 
his own elevation, he bestowed the ttle of 
Augustus on his brother Valens: and as the 
boldest patriots were convinced that their oppo- 
sition, without being serviceable to their coun- 
try, would be fatal to themselves, the declara- 
tion of his absolute will was reccived with silent 
submission. Valens was now in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age, but his abilities had never been 
exercised in any employment, military or civil, 
and his character had not inspired the world 
with any sanguine expectations. He possessed, 
however, one quality which recommended him 
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to Valentinian, and preserved the domestic 
peace of the empire: a devout and grateful at- 
tachment to his benefactor, whose superiority 
of genius, as well as of authority, Valens humbly 
and cheerfully acknowledged in every action of 
his life.?® 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he 
reformed the administration of the empire. All 
ranks of subjects who had been injured or op- 
pressed under the reign of Julian were invited 
to support their public accusations. The silence 
of mankind attested the spotless integrity of the 
prefect Sallust,” and his own pressing solicita- 
tions that he might be permitted to retire from 
the business of the state were rejected by Valen- 
tinian with the most honourable expressions of 
friendship and esteem. But among the favour- 
ites of the late emperor there were many who 
had abused his credulity or superstition, and 
who could no longer hope to be protected either 
by favour or justige.*° The greater part of the 
ministers of the palace and the governors of the 
provinces were removed from their respective 
stations, yet the eminent merit of some officers 
was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd, 
and, notwithstanding the opposite clamours of 
zeal and resentment, the whole proceedings of 
this delicate inquiry appear to have been con- 
ducted with a reasonable share of wisdom and 
moderation.*! The festivity of a new reign re- 
ceived a short and suspicious interruption from 
the sudden illness of the two princes, but as soon 
as their health was restored they left Constanti- 
nople in the beginning of the spring. In the cas- 
tle or palace of Mediana, only three miles from 
Naissus, they executed the solemn and final di- 
vision of the Roman empire.* Valentinian be- 
stowed on his brother the rich przefecture of the 
East, from the Lower Danube to the confines of 
Persia; whilst he reserved for his immediate 
government the warlike praefectures of Jilyricum, 
Italy, and Gaul, from the extremity of Greece to 
the Caledonian rampart and from the rampart 
of Caledonia to the foot of Mount Atlas. The 
provincial administration remained on its for- 
mer basis, but a double supply of generals and 
magistrates was required for two councils and 
two courts; the division was made with a just 
regard] to their peculiar merit and situation, 
and seven master-generals were soon created 
either of the cavalry or infantry. When this im- 
portant business had becn amicably transacted, 
Valentinian and Valens embraced for the last 
time. The emperor of the West established his 
temporary residence at Milan, and the emperor 
of the East returned to Constantinople to as- 
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sume the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose 
language he was totally ignorant.** 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturb- 
ed by rebellion and the throne of Valens was 
threatened by the daring attempts of a rival 
whose affinity to the emperor Julian** was his 
sole merit, and had been his only crime. Pro- 
copius had been hastily promoted from the ob- 
scure station of a tribune and a notary to the 
joint command of the army of Mesopotamia; 
the public opinion already named him as the 
successor of a prince who was destitute of na- 
tural heirs; and a vain rumour was propagated 
by his friends or his enemies, that Julian, before 
the altar of the Moon at Carrhe, had privately 
invested Procopius with the Imperial purple.” 
He endeavoured, by his dutiful and submissive 
behaviour, to disarm the jealousy of Jovian, re- 
signed without a contest his military command, 
and retired, with his wife and family, to culti- 
vate the ample patrimony which he possessed in 
the province of Cappadocia. These useful and 
innocent occupations were interrupted by the 
appearance of an officer with a band of soldiers, 
who, in the name of his new sovereigns, Valen- 
tinian and Valens, was despatched to conduct 
the unfortunate Procopius either to a perpetual 
prison or an ignominious death. His presence of 
mind procured him a longer respite and a more 
splendid fate. Without presuming to dispute the 
royal mandate, he requested the indulgence of 
a few moments to embrace his weeping family, 
and, while the vigilance of his guards was relax- 
ed by a plentiful entertainment, he dexterously. 
escaped to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from 
whence he passed over the country of Bosphorus. 
In that sequestered region he remained many 
months, exposed to the hardships of exile, of 
solitude, and of want; his melancholy temper 
brooding over his misfortunes, and his mind 
agitated by the just apprehension that, if any 
accident should discover his name, the faithless 
barbarians would violate, without much scru- 
ple, the laws of hospitality. In a moment of im- 
patience and despair, Procopius embarked in a 
merchant-vessel which made sail for Constan- 
tinople, and boldly aspired to the rank of a 
sovereign because he was not allowed to enjoy 
the security of a subject. At first he lurked in the 
villages of Bithynia, continually changing his 
habitation and his disguise.** By degrces he ven- 
tured into the capital, trusted his life and for- 
tune to the fidelity of two friends, a senator and 
an eunuch, and conceived some hopes of suc- 
cess from the intelligence which he obtained of 
the actual state of public affairs. The body of 
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the people was infected with a spirit of discon- 
tent: they regretted the justice and the abilities 
of Sallust, who had been imprudently dismissed 
from the preefecture of the East. They despised 
the character of Valens, which was rude with- 
out vigour, and feeble without mildness. They 
dreaded the influence of his father-in-law, the 
patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious min- 
ister, who rigorously exacted all the arrears of 
tribute that might remain unpaid since the 
reign of the emperor Aurelian, The circum- 
stances were propitious to the designs of an 
usurper. The hostile measures of the Persians 
required the presence of Valens in Syria; from 
the Danube to the Euphrates the troops were in 
motion, and the capital was occasionally filled 
with the soldiers who passed or repassed the 
Thracian Bosphorus. Two cohorts of Gauls were 
persuaded to listen to the secret proposals of the 
conspirators, which were recommended by the 
promise of a liberal donative; and as they still 
revered the memory of Julian, they easily con- 
sented to support the hereditary claim of his 
proscribed kinsman. At the dawn of day they 
were drawn up near the baths of Anastasia, and 
Procopius, clothed in a purple garment more 
suitable to a player than to a monarch, ap- 
peared, as if he rose from the dead, in the midst 
of Constantinople. The soldicis, who were pre- 
pared for his reception, saluted their trembling 
prince with shouts of joy and vows of fidelity. 
Their numbers were soon increased by a sturdy 
band of peasants collected from the adjacent 
country, and Procopius, shielded by the arms 
of his adherents, was successively conducted to 
the tribunal, the senate, and the palace. During 
the first moments of his tumultuous reign he 
was astonished and terrified by the gloomy si- 
lence of the people, who were either ignorant of 
the cause or apprehensive of the event. But his 
military strength was superior to any actual re- 
sistance; the malcontents flocked to the stand- 
ard of rebellion; the poor were excited by the 
hopes, and the rich were intimidated by the 
fear, of a general pillage; and the obstinate cre- 
dulity of the multitude was once more deceived 
by the promised advantages of 4 revolution. 
The magistrates were seized, the prisons and 
arsenals broke open, the gates and ghe entrance 
of the harbour were diligently occupied, and, in 
a few hours, Procopius became the absolute, 
though precarious, master of the Imperial city. 
The usurper improved this unexpected success 
with some degree of courage and dexterity. He 
artfully propagated the rumours and opinions 
the mast favourable to his interest, while he de- 
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luded the populace by giving audience to the 
frequent but imaginary ambassadors of distant 
nations. The large bodies of troops stationed in 
the cities of Thrace and the fortresses of the 
Lower Danube were gradually involved in the 
guilt of rebellion, and the Gothic princes con- 
sented to supply the sovereign of Constanti- 
nople with the formidable strength of several 
thousand auxiliaries. His generals passed the 
Bosphorus, and subdued, without an effort, the 
unarmed but wealthy provinces of Bithynia and 
Asia. After an honourable defence the city and 
island of Cyzicus yielded to his power, the re- 
nowned legions of the Jovians and Herculians 
embraced the cause of the usurper whom they 
were ordered to crush, and, as the veterans were 
continually augmented with new levies, he soon 
appeared at the head of an army whose valour, 
as well as numbers, were not unequal to the 
greatness of the contest. The son of Hormisdas,?? 
a youth of spirit and ability, condescended to 
draw his sword against the lawful emperor of 
the East, and the Persian prince was immedi- 
ately invested with the ancient and extraordi- 
nary powers of a Roman proconsul. The alli- 
ance of Faustina, the widow of the emperor 
Constantius, who intrusted herself and her 
daughter to the hands of the usurper, added 
dignity and reputation to his cause. The prin- 
cess Constantia, who was then about five years 
of age, accompanied, in a litter, the monarch of 
the army. She was shown to the multitude in 
the arms of her adopted father, and, as often 
as she passed through the ranks, the tenderness 
of the soldiers was inflamed into martial fury :38 
they recollected the glories of the house of Con- 
stantine, and they declared, with loyal acclama- 
tion, that they would shed the last drop of their 
blood in the defence of the royal infant. 

In the meanwhile Valentinian was alarmed 
and perplexed by the doubtful intelligence of 
the revolt of the East. The difficulties of a Ger- 
man war forced him to confine his immediate 
care to the safety of his own dominions; and, as 
every channel of communication was stopped 
or corrupted, he listened, with doubtful anxiety, 
to the rumours which were industriously spread 
that the defeat and death of Valens had left 
Procopius sole master of the Eastern provinces. 
Valens was not dead; but on the news of the 
rebellion, which he received at Cæsarea, he 
basely despaired of his life and fortune, pro- 
posed to negotiate with the usurper, and dis- 
covered his secret inclination to abdicate the 
Imperial purple. The timid monarch was saved 
from disgrace and ruin by the firmness of his 
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ministers, and their abilities soon decided in his 
favour the event of the civil war. In a season of 
tranquillity Sallust had resigned without a mur- 
mur, but, as soon as the public safety was at- 
tacked, he ambitiously solicited the pre-emi- 
nence of toil and danger, and the restoration of 
that virtuous minister to the prefecture of the 
East was the first step which indicated the re- 
pentance of Valens, and satisfied the minds of 
the people. The rcign of Procopius was appar- 
ently supported by powerful armies and obedi- 
ent provinces. But many of the principal offi- 
cers, military as well as civil, had been urged, 
either by motives of duty or interest, to with- 
draw themselves from the guilty scene, or to 
watch the moment of betraying and deserting 
the cause of the usurper. Lupicinus advanced 
by hasty marches to bring the legions of Syria 
to the aid of Valens. Arintheus, who in strength, 
beauty, and valour excelled all the heroes of the 
age, attacked witha small troop a superior body 
of the rebels. When he beheld the faces of the 
soldiers who had served under his banner, he 
commanded them, with a loud voice, to seize 
and deliver up their pretended leader, and such 
was the ascendant of his genius that this extra- 
ordinary order was instantly obeyed.‘ Arbetio, 
a respectable veteran of the great Constantine, 
who had been distinguished by the honours of 
the consulship, was persuaded to leave his re- 
tirement, and once more to conduct an army 
into the field. In the heat of action, calmly tak- 
ing off his helmet, he showed his grey hairs and 
venerable countenance, saluted the soldiers of 
Procopius by the endearing names of children 
and companions, and exhorted them no longer 
to support the desperate cause of a contemptible 
tyrant, but to follow their old commander, who 
had so often led them to honour and victory. In 
the two engagements of Thyatira“! and Nacolia 
the unfortunate Procopius was deserted by his 
troops, who were seduced by the instructions 
and example of their perfidious officers. After 
wandering some time among the woods and 
mountains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his 
desponding followers, conducted to the Im- 
perial camp, and immediately beheaded. He 
suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful 
usurper, but the acts of cruelty which were ex- 
ercised by the conqueror, under the forms of 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of 
mankind. @ 

Such indeed are the common and natural 
fruits of despotism and rebellion. But the inqui- 
sition into the crime of magic, which, under the 
reign of the two brothers, was so rigorously 
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prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, was in- 
terpreted as the fatal symptom, either of the 
displeasure of Heaven or of the depravity of 
mankind.“ Let us not hesitate to indulge a 
liberal pride that, in the present age, the en- 
lightened part of Europe has abolished‘‘a cruel 
and odious prejudice, which reigned in every 
climate of the globe and adhered to every sys- 
tem of religious opinions.“ The nations and the 
sects of the Roman world admitted, with equal 
credulity and similar abhorrence, the reality of 
that infernal art** which was able to control the 
eternal order of the planets and the voluntary 
operations of the human mind. They dreaded 
the mysterious power of spells and incantations, 
of potent herbs and execrable rites, w hich could 
extinguish or recall life, inflame the passions of 
the soul, blast the works of creation, and extort 
from the reluctant dzmons the secrets of futur- 
ity. They believed, with the wildest inconsis- 
tency, that this preternatural dominion of the 
air, of earth, and of hell was exercised, from the 
vilest motives of malice or gain, by some wrin- 
kled hags and itinerant sorcerers, who passed 
their obscure lives in penury and contempt.“’ 
The arts of magic were equally condemned by 
the public opinion and by the laws of Rome, 
but, as they tended to gratify the most imperi- 
ous passions of the heart of man, they were con- 
tinually proscribed and continually practised. 43 
An imaginary cause is capable of producing the 
most serious and mischievous effects. ‘The dark 
predictions of the death of an emperor or the 
success of a conspiracy were calculated only to- 
stimulate the hopes of ambition and to dissolve 
the ties of fidelity, and the intentional guilt of 
magic was aggravated by the actual crimes of 
treason and sacrilege.“ Such vain terrors dis- 
turbed the peace of society and the happiness of 
individuals, and the harmless flame which in- 
sensibly melted a waxen image might derive a 
powerful and pernicious energy from the af- 
frighted fancy of the person whom it was malici- 
ously designed to represent. From the infusion 
of those herbs which were supposed to possess a 
supernatural influence it was an easy step to the 
use of more substantial poison, and the folly of 
mankind sometimes became the instrument and 
the mask of the most atrocious crimes. As soon 
as the zeal of informers was encouraged by the 
ministers of Valens and Valentinian, they could 
not refuse to listen to another charge too fre- 
quently mingled in the scenes of domestic guilt, 
a charge of a softer and less malignant nature, 
for which the pious though excessive rigour of 
Constantine had recently decreed the punish- 


ment of death,” This deadly and incoherent 
mixture of treason and magic, of poison and 
adultery, afforded infinite gradations of guilt 
and innocence, of excuse and aggravation, 
which in these proceedings appear to have been 
confounded by the angry or corrupt passions of 
the judges. They easily discovered that the de- 
gree of their industry and discernment was esti- 
mated by the Imperial court according to the 
number of executions that were furnished from 
their respective tribunals. It was not without 
extreme reluctance that they pronounced a sen- 
tence of acquittal, but they eagerly admitted 
such evidence as was stained with perjury or 
procured by torture to prove the most improb- 
able charges against the most respectable char- 
acters. The progress of the inquiry continually 
opened new subjects of criminal prosecution; 
the audacious informer, whose falsehood was 
detected, retired withimpunity; but the wretch- 
ed victim who discovered his real or pre- 
tended accompliccs was seldom permitted to 
receive the price of his infamy. From the ex- 
tremity of Italy and Asia the young and the 
aged were dragged in chains to the tribunals of 
Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and 
philosophers expired in ignominious and cruel 
tortures. The soldiers who were appointed to 
guard the prisons declared, with a murmur of 
pity and indignation, that their numbers were 
insufficient to oppose the flight or resistance of 
the multitude of captives. Th® wealthiest 
families were ruined by fines and confiscations; 
the most innocent citizens trembled for their 
safety; and we may form some notion of the 
magnitude of the evil from the extravagant 
assertion of an ancient writer, that in the ob- 
noxious provinces the prisoners, the exiles, and 
the fugitives formed the greatest part of the 
inhabitants.” 

When Tacitus describes the deaths of the in- 
nocent and illustrious Romans who were sacri- 
ficed to the cruelty of the first Cæsars, the art of 
the historian, or the merit of the sufferers, ex- 
cites in our breasts the most lively sensations of 
terror, of admiration, and of pity. The coarse 
and undistinguishing pencil of Ammianus has 
delineated his bloody figures with tedious and 
disgusting accuracy. But as our attention is no 
longer engaged by the contrast of freedom and 
servitude, of recent greatness and of actual mis- 
ery, we should turn with horror from the fre- 
quent executions which disgraced, both at Rome 
and Antioch, the reign of the two brothers." 
Valens was of a timid,®* and Valentinian of a 
cholerie, disposition.** An anxious regard to his 
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personal safety was the ruling principle of the 
administration of Valens. In the condition of 
a subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, 
the hand of the oppressor; and when he ascend- 
ed the throne, he reasonably expected that the 
same fears which had subdued his own mind 
would secure the patient submission of his peo- 
ple. The favourites of Valens obtained, by the 
privilege of rapine and confiscation, the wealth 
which his economy would have refused.** They 
urged, with persuasive eloquence, that, in all 
cases of treason, suspicion is equivalent to proof; 
that the power supposes the intention of mis- 
chief; that the intention is not less criminal than 
the act; and that a subject no longer deserves to 
live, if his life may threaten the safety, or dis- 
turb the repose, of his sovercign. The judgment 
of Valentinian was sometimes deccived, and his 
confidence abused; but he would have silenced 
the informers with a contemptuous smile, had 
they presumed to alarm his fortitude by the 
sound of danger. They praised his inflexible 
love of justice; and, in the pursuit of justice, the 
emperor was easilv tempted to consider clem- 
ency as a weakness, and passion as a virtue. As 
long as he wrestled with his equals in the bold 
competition of an active and ambitious life, 
Valentinian was seldom injured, and never in- 
sulted, with impunity: if his prudence was ar- 
raigned, his spirit was applauded; and the 
proudest and most powerful gencrals were ap- 
prehensive of provoking the resentment of a 
fearless soldier. After he became master of the 
world, he unfortunately forgot that, where no 
resistance can be made, no courage can be ex- 
erted; and instead of consulting the dictates of 
reason and magnanimity, he indulged the furi- 
ous emotions of his temper, at a time when they 
were disgraceful to himself, and fatal to the de- 
fenceless objects of his displeasure. In the gov- 
ernment of his household, or of his empire, 
slight, or even imaginary offences—a_ hasty 
word, a casual omission, an involuntary delay— 
were chastised by a sentence of immediate 
death. The expressions which issued the most 
readily from the mouth of the emperor of the 
West were, “Strike off his head ’—“ Burn him 
alive ;?—‘‘Let him be beaten with clubs till he 
expires ;”’®? and his most favoured ministers soon 
understood that, by a rash attempt to dispute or 
suspend the execution of his sanguinary com- 
mands, they might involve themselves in the 
guilt and punishment of disobedience. The re- 
peated gratification of thi8 savage justice hard- 
ened the mind of Valentinian against pity and 
remorse; and the sallies of passion were con- 
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firmed by the habits of cruelty." He could be- 
hold with calm satisfaction the convulsive ago- 
nies of torture and death: he reserved his friend- 
ship for those faithful servants whose temper 
was the most congenial to his own. The merit of 
Maximin, who had slaughtered the noblest fam- 
ilies of Rome, was rewarded with the royal ap- 
probation, and the przfecture of Gaul. Two 
fierce and enormous bears, distinguished by the 
appellations of Innocence and Mica Aurea, could 
alone deserve to share the favour of Maximin. 
The cages of those trusty guards were always 
placed near the bedchamber of Valentinian, 
who frequently amused his eyes with the grate- 
ful spectacle of seeing them tear and devour the 
bleeding limbs of the malefactors who were 
abandoned to their rage. Their diet and exer- 
cises were carefully inspected by the Roman 
emperor; and when Innocence had earned her 
discharge, by a long course of meritorious serv- 
ice, the faithful asimal was again restored to 
the freedom of her native woods.” 

But in the calmer moments of reflection, when 
the mind of Valens was not agitated by fear, or 
that of Valentinian by rage, the tyrant resumed 
the sentiments, or at least the conduct, of the 
father of his country. The dispassionate judg- 
ment of the Western emperor could clearly per- 
ceive, and accurately pursue, his own and the 
public interest; and the sovereign of the East, 
who imitated with equal docility the various 
examples which he received from his elder 
brother, was sometimes guided by the wisdom 
and virtue of the prafect Sallust. Both princes 
invariably retained, in the purple, the chaste 
and temperate simplicity which had adorned 
their private life; and, under their reign, the 
pleasures of the court never cost the pcople a 
blush or a sigh. They gradually reformed many 
of the abuses of the times of Constantius; judi- 
ciously adopted and improved the designs of 
Julian and his successor; and displayed a style 
and spirit of legislation which might inspire pos- 
terity with the most favourable opinion of their 
character and government. It is not from the 
master of Innocence that we should expect the 
tender regard for the welfare of his subjects 
which prompted Valentinian to condemn the 
exposition of new-born infants,®° and to estab- 
lish fourteen skilful physicians, with stipends 
and privileges, in the fourteen quarters of Rome. 
The good sense of an illiterate soldier founded 
an useful and liberal institution for the educa- 
tion of youth, and the support of declining 
science.“ It was his intention that the arts of 
rhetoric and grammar should be taught, in the 
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Greek and Latin languages, in the metropolis of 
every province; and as the size and dignity of 
the school was usually proportioned to the im- 
portance of the city, the academies of Rome and 
Constantinople claimed a just and singular pre- 
éminence. The fragments of the literary edicts of 
Valentinian imperfectly represent the school of 
Constantinople, which was gradually improved 
by subsequent regulations. That school consist- 
ed of thirty-one professors in different branches 
of learning. One philosopher and two lawyers; 
five sophists and ten grammarians for the Greek, 
and three orators and ten grammarians for the 
Latin tongue; besides seven scribes, or, as they 
were then styled, antiquarians, whose laborious 
pens supplied the public library with fair and 
correct copies of the classic writers. The rule of 
conduct which was prescribed to the students is 
the more curious, as it affords the first outlines 
of the form and discipline of a modern univer- 
sity. It was required that they should bring 
proper certificates from the magistrates of their 
native province. Their names, professions, and 
places of abode, were regularly entered in a 
public register. The studious youth were severe- 
ly prohibited from wasting their time in feasts or 
in the theatre; and the term of their education 
was limited to the age of twenty. The przfect of 
the city was empowered to chastise the idle and 
refractory by stripes or expulsion; and he was 
directed to make an annual report to the master 
of the offices, that the knowledge and abilities of 
the scholars might be usefully applied to the 
public service. The institutions of Valentiniarf 
contributed to secure the benefits of peace and 
plenty; and the cities were guarded by the es- 
tablishment of the Defensors;® freely elected as 
the tribunes and advocates of the people, to 
support their rights, and to expose their griev- 
ances, before the tribunals of the civil magis- 
trates, or even at the foot of the Imperial throne. 
The finances were diligently administered by 
two princes who had been so long accustomed 
to the rigid economy of a private fortune; but 
in the receipt and application of the revenue, a 
discerning eye might observe some difference 
between the government of the East and of the 
West. Valens was persuaded that royal liberal- 
ity can be supplied only by public oppression, 
and his ambition never aspired to secure, by 
their actual distress, the future strength and 
prosperity of his people. Instead of increasing 
the weight of taxes, which in the space of forty 
years had been gradually doubled, he reduced, 
in the first years of his reign, one-fourth of the 
tribute of the East.” Valentinian appears to 


have been less attentive and less anxious to ree 
lieve the burthens of his people. He might re- 
form the abuses of the fiscal administration; but 
he exacted, without scruple, a very large share 
of the private property; as he was convinced 
that the revenues which supported the luxury of 
individuals would be much more advantage- 
ously employed for the defence and improve- 
ment of the state. The subjects of the East, who 
enjoyed the present benefit, applauded the in- 
dulgence of their prince. The solid, but less 
splendid merit of Valentinian was felt and ac- 
knowledged by the subsequent generation. * 
But the most honourable circumstance of the 
character of Valentinian is the firm and tem- 
perate impartiality which he uniformly pre- 
served in an age of religious contention. His 
strong sense, unenlightened, but uncorrupted, 
by study, declined, with respectful indifference, 
the subtle questions of theological debate. The 
government of the Earth claimed his vigilance, 
and satisfied his ambition; and while he remem- 
bered that he was the disciple of the church, he 
never forgot that he was the sovereign of the 
clergy. Under the reign of an apostate, he had 
signalised his zeal for the honour of Christian- 
ity: he allowed to his subjects the privilege 
which he had assumed for himself; and they 
might accept with gratitude and confidence the 
general toleration which was granted by a 
prince addicted to passion, but incapable of fear 
or of disguise.*® The Pagans, the Jews, and all 
the various sects which acknowledged the divine 
authority of Christ, were protected by the laws 
from arbitrary power or popular insult; nor was 
any mode of worship prohibited by Valentin- 
ian, except those secret and criminal practices 
which abused the name of religion for the dark 
purposes of vice and disorder. The art of magic, 
as it was more cruelly punished, was more strict- 
ly proscribed: but the emperor admitted a for- 
mal distinction to protect the ancient methods 
of divination, which were approved by the sen- 
ate and exercised by the Tuscan haruspices. He 
had condemned, with the consent of the most 
rational Pagans, the licence of noeturnal sacri- 
fices; but he immediately admitted the petition 
of Prtextatus, proconsul of Achaia, who repre- 
sented that the life of the Greeks would become 
dreary and comfortless if they were deprived of 
the invaluable blessing of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Philosophy alone can boast (and perhaps 
it is no more than the boast of philosophy) that 
her gentle hand is able to eradicate from the 
human mind the latent and deadly principle of 
fanaticism. But this truce of twelve years, which 
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was inforced by the wise and vigorous govern- 
ment of Valentinian, by suspending the repeti- 
tion of mutual injuries, contributed to soften the 
manners, and abate the prejudices, of the reli- 
gious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately 
placed at a distance from the scene of the fierc- 
est controversies. As soon as the Christians of 
the West had extricated themselves from the 
snares of the creed of Rimini, they happily re- 
lapsed into the slumber of orthodoxy; and the 
small remains of the Arian party, that still sub- 
sisted at Sirmium or Milan, might be consid- 
ered rather as objects of contempt than of re- 
sentment. But in the provinces of the East, from 
the Euxine to the extremity of Thebais, the 
strength and numbers of the hostile factions 
were more equally balanced; and this equality, 
instead of recommending the counsels of peace, 
served only to perpetuate the horrors of religious 
war. The monks and bishops supported their 
arguments by invectives; and their invectives 
were sometimes followed by blows. Athanasius 
still reigned at Alexarsria; the thrones of Con- 
stantinople and Antioch were occupied by Arian 
prelates; and evcry episcopal vacancy was the 
occasion of a popular tumult. The Homoou- 
sians werc fortified by the reconciliation of fifty- 
nine Macedonian, or Semi-Arian, bishops; but 
their secret reluctance to embrace the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost clouded the splendour of the 
triumph; and the declaration of Valens, who, in 
the first years of his reign, had imitated the im- 
partial conduct of his brother, was an important 
victory on the sidc of Arianism. The two broth- 
ers had passed their private life in the condition 
of catechumens; but the piety of Valens 
prompted hirin to solicit the sacraments of bap- 
tism before he exposed his person to the dangers 
of a Gothic war. He naturally addressed himself 
to Eudoxus,® bishop of the Imperial city; and if 
the ignorant monarch was instructed by that 
Arian pastor in the principles of heterodox the- 
ology, his misfortune, rather than his guilt, was 
the inevitable consequence of his erroneous 
choice. Whatever had been the determination 
of the emperor, he must have offended a numer- 
ous party of his Christian subjects; as the lead- 
ers both of the Homoousians and of the Arians 
believed that, if they were not suffered to reign, 
they were most cruelly injured and oppressed. 
After he had taken this decisive step, it was ex- 
tremely difficult for him to preserve cither the 
virtue, or the reputation, of impartiality. He 
never aspired, like Constantius, to the fame of a 
profound theologian; but, as he had received 
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with simplicity and respect the tenets of Eudox- 
us, Valens resigned his conscience to the direc- 
tion of his ecclesiastical guides, and promoted 
by the influence of his authority the re-union of 
the Athanasian heretics to the body of theCatholic 
church. At first he pitied their blindness; by de- 
grees he was provoked at their obstinacy; and 
he insensibly hated those sectaries to whom he 
was an object of hatred. *’ The feeble mind of 
Valens was always swayed by the persons with 
whom he familiarly conversed; and the exile or 
imprisonment of a private citizen are the favours 
the most readily granted in a despotic court. 
Such punishments were frequently inflicted on 
the leaders of the Homoousian party; and the 
misfortune of fourscore ccclesiastics of Constanti- 
nople, who, perhaps accidentally, were burnt 
on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel and 
premeditated malice of the emperor and his 
Arian ministers. In every contest the catholics 
(if we may anticipate that name) were obliged 
to pay the penalty of their own faults, and of 
those of their adversaries. In every election the 
claims of the Arian candidate obtained the pref- 
erence; and if they were opposed by the major- 
ity of the pcople, he was usually supported by 
the authority of the civil magistrate, or even by 
the terrors of a military force. The enemies of 
Athanasius attempted to disturb the last years of 
his venerable age; and his temporary retreat to 
his father’s sepulchre has been celebrated as a 
fifth exile. But the zeal of a great people, who in- 
stantly flew to arms, intimidated the prefect: 
and the archbishop was permitted to end his 
life in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty- 
seven years. The death of Athanasius was the 
signal of the persecution of Egypt; and the Pa- 
gan minister of Valens, who forcibly seated the 
worthless Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, 
purchased the favour of the reigning party by 
the blood and sufferings of their Christian 
brethren. The free toleration of the heathen and 
Jewish worship was bitterly lamented, as a cir- 
cumstance which aggravated the misery of the 
catholics, and the guilt of the impious tyrant of 
the East.® 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a 
deep stain of persecution on the memory of 
Valens; and the character of a prince who de- 
rived his virtucs, as well as his vices, from a fee- 
ble understanding and a pusillanimous temper, 
scarcely deserves the labour of an apology. Yet 
candour may discover some reasons to suspect 
that the ecclesiastical ministers of Valens often 
exceeded the orders, or even the intentions, of 
their master; and that the real measure of facts 
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has been very liberally magnified by the vehe- 
ment declamation and easy credulity of his an- 
tagonists.” 1. The silence of Valentinian may 
suggest a probable argument that the partial 
severities which were exercised in the name and 
provinces of his colleague amounted only to 
some obscure and inconsiderable deviations 
from the established system of religious tolera- 
tion; and the judicious historian, who has 
praised the equal temper of the elder brother, 
has not thought himself obliged to contrast the 
tranquillity of the West with the cruel persecu- 
tion of the East.’° 2. Whatever credit may be al- 
lowed to vague and distant reports, the charac- 
ter, or at least the behaviour, of Valens may be 
most distinctly seen in his personal transactions 
with the eloquent Basil, archbishop of Cæsarea, 
who had succeeded Athanasius in the manage- 
ment of the Trinitarian cause.” ‘The circum- 
stantial narrative has been composed by the 
friends and admirers of Basil; and as soon as we 
have stripped away a thick coat of rhetoric and 
miracle, we shall be astonished by the unex- 
pected mildness of the Arian tyrant, who ad- 
mired the firmness of his character, or was ap- 
prehensive, if he employed violence, of a general 
revolt in the province of Cappadocia. The arch- 
bishop, who asserted, with inflexible pride,” the 
truth of his opinions and the dignity of his rank, 
was left in the free possession of his conscience 
and his throne. The emperor devoutly assisted 
at the solemn service of the cathedral; and, in- 
stead of a sentence of banishment, subscribed 
the donation of a valuable estate for the use of 
an hospital which Basil had lately founded in 
the neighbourhood of Cæsarea.” 3. I am not 
able to discover that any law (such as Theodo- 
sius afterwards enacted against the Arians) was 
published by Valens against the Athanasian 
sectaries; and the edict which excited the most 
violent clamours may not appear so extremely 
reprehensible. The emperor had observed that 
several of his subjects, gratifying their lazy dis- 
position under the pretence of religion, had as- 
sociated themselves with the monks of Egypt; 
and he directed the count of the East to drag 
them from their solitude, and to compel those 
deserters of society to accept the fair alternative 
of renouncing their temporal possessions, or of 
discharging the public duties of men and citi- 
zens.’4 The ministers of Valens seem to have ex- 
tended the sense of this penal statute, since they 
claimed a right of enlisting the young and able- 
bodied monks in the Imperial armies. A detach- 
ment of cavalry and infantry, consisting of three 
thousand men, marched from Alexandria into 
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the adjacent desert of Nitria,” which was peo- 
pled by five thousand monks. The soldiers were 
conducted by Arian priests; and it is reported 
that a considerable slaughter was made in the 
monasteries which disobeyed the commands of 
their sovereign.’® 

The strict regulations which have been framed 
by the wisdom of modern legislators to restrain 
the wealth and avarice of the clergy may be 
originally deduced from the example of the em- 
peror Valentinian. His edict,” addressed to 
Damasus, bishop of Rome, was publicly read in 
the churches of the city. He admonished the 
ecclesiastics and monks not to frequent the 
houses of widows and virgins; and menaced 
their disobedience with the animadversion of 
the civil judge. The dircctor was no longer per- 
mitted to receive any gift, or legacy, or inheri- 
tance, from the liberality of his spiritual daugh- 
ter: every testament contrary to this edict was 
declared null and void: and the illegal donation 
was confiscated for the use of the treasury. By a 
subsequent regulation it should secm that the 
same provisions were extended to nuns and 
bishops; and that all persons of the ecclesiastical 
order were rendered incapable of receiving any 
testamentary gifts, and strictly confined to the 
natural and legal rights of inheritance. As the 
guardian of domestic happiness and virtue, Va- 
lentinian applied this severe remedy to the 
growing evil. In the capital of the empire the 
females of noble and opulent housés possessed a 
very ample share of independent property; and 
many of those devout females had embraced 
the doctrines of Christianity, not only with the 
cold assent of the understanding, but with the 
warmth of affection, and perhaps with the eag- 
erness of fashion. They sacrificed the pleasures 
of dress and luxury; and renounced, for the 
praise of chastity, the soft endcarments of con- 
jugal society. Some ecclesiastic, of real or ap- 
parcnt sanctity, was chosen to direct their tim- 
orous conscience, and to amuse the vacant ten- 
derness of their heart: and the unbounded con- 
fidence which they hastily bestowed was often 
abused by knaves and enthusiasts, who hastened 
from the extremitics of the East, to enjoy, on 
a splendid theatre, the privileges of the monastic 
profession. By their contempt of the world, they 
insensibly acquired its most desirable advan- 
tages; the lively attachment, perhaps, of a 
young and beautiful woman, the délicate plenty 
of an opulent household, and the respectful 
homage of the slaves, the freedmen, and the cli- 
ents of a senatorial family. The immense for- 
tunes >f the Roman ladies were gradually con- 
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sumed in lavish alms and expensive pilgrim- 
ages; and the artful monk, who had assigned 
himself the first, or possibly the sole place, in the 
testament of his spiritual daughter, still pre- 
sumed to declare, with the smooth face of hy- 
pocrisy, that he was only the instrument of char- 
ity, and the steward of the poor. The lucrative, 
but disgraceful, trade,” which was exercised by 
the clergy to defraud the expectations of the 
natural heirs, had provoked the indignation of a 
superstitious age: and two of the most respect- 
able of the Latin fathers very honestly confess 
that the ignominious edict of Valentinian was 
just and necessary; and that the Christian 
priests had deserved to lose a privilege which 
was still enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, and 
the ministers of idols. But the wisdom and au- 
thority of the legislator are seldom victorious in 
a contest with the vigilant dexterity of private 
interest: and Jerom, or Ambrose, might pa- 
tiently acquiesce in the justice of an ineffectual 
or salutary law. If the ecclesiastics were checked 
in the pursuit of personal emolument, they 
would exert a moie ‘avilable industry to in- 
crease the wealth of the church; and dignify 
their covetousness with the specious names of 
piety and patriotism.” 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, who was con- 
strained to stigmatise the avarice of his clergy 
by the publications of the law of Valentinian, 
had the good sense, or the good fortune, to en- 
gage in his service the zeal and abilities of the 
learned Jerom; and the grateful saint has cele- 
brated the merit and purity of a very ambiguous 
character.®° But the splendid vices of the church 
of Rome, under the reign of Valentinian and 
Damasus, have been curiously observed by the 
historian Ammianus, who delivers his impartial 
sense in these expressive words:—““The præ- 
fecture of Juventius was accompanied with 
peace and plenty, but the tranquillity of his 
government was soon disturbed by a bloody se- 
dition of the distracted people. The ardour of 
Damasus and Ursinus to seize the episcopal seat 
surpassed the ordinary measure of human am- 
bition. ‘They contended with the rage of party; 
the quarrel was maintained by the wounds and 
death of their followers; and the prafect, un- 
able to resist or to appease the tumult, was con- 
strained by supcrior violence to retire into the 
suburbs, Dainasus prevailed: the well-disputed 
victory remained on the side of his faction; one 
hundred and thirty-seven dead bodies’! were 
found in the Basilica of Sicininus," where the 
Christians hold their religious assemblies; and 
it was long before the angry minds of the peo- 
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ple resumed their accustomed tranquillity. 
When I consider the splendour of the capital, I 
am not astonished that so valuable a prize 
should inflame the desires of ambitious men, 
and produce the fiercest and most obstinate con- 
tests. The successful candidate is secure that he 
will be enriched by the offerings of matrons;* 
that, as soon as his dress is composed with be- 
coming care and elegance, he may proceed in 
his chariot through the streets of Rome ;*4 and 
that the sumptuousness of the Imperial table 
will not equal the profuse and delicate enter- 
tainments provided by the taste and at the cx- 
pense of the Roman pontifis. How much more 
rationally (continues the honest Pagan) would 
those pontiffs consult their true happiness, if, 
instead of alleging the greatness of the city as an 
excuse for their manners, they would imitate 
the exemplary life of some provincial bishops, 
whose temperance and sobriety, whose mean 
apparel and downcast looks, recommend their 
pure and modest virtue to the Deity and his true 
worshippers!”’*> The schism of Damasus and 
Ursinus was extinguished by the exile of the 
latter; and the wisdom of the prefect Prztex- 
tatus’ restored the tranquillity of the city. Pra- 
textatus was a philosophic Pagan, a man of 
learning, of taste, and politeness; who disguised 
a reproach in the form of a jest, when he assured 
Damasus that if he could obtain the bishopric of 
Rome, he himself would immediately embrace 
the Christian religion.” This lively picture of 
the wealth and luxury of the popes in the fourth 
century becomes the more curious as it repre- 
sents the intermediate degree between the hum- 
ble poverty of the apostolic fisherman and the 
royal state of a temporal prince whose domin- 
ions extend from the contines of Naples to the 
banks of the Po. 

When the suffrage of the generals and of the 
army committed the sceptre of the Roman em- 
pire to the hands of Valentinian, his reputation 
in arms, his military skill and experience, and 
his rigid attachment to the forms as well as 
spirit of ancient discipline, were the principal 
motives of their judicious choice. The eagerness 
of the troops, who pressed him to nominate his 
colleague, was justified by the dangerous situa- 
tion of public affairs; and Valentinian himself 
was conscious that the abilities of the most ac- 
tive mind were unequal to the defence of the 
distant frontiers of an invaded monarchy. As 
soon as the death of Julian had relieved the bar- 
barians from the terror of his name, the most 
sanguine hopes of rapine and conquest excited 
the nations of the East, of the North, and of the 
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South. Their inroads were often vexatious, and 
sometimes formidable; but, during the twelve 
years of the reign of Valentinian, his firmness 
and vigilance protected his own dominions; and 
his powerful genius seemed to inspire and direct 
the feeble counsels of his brother. Perhaps the 
method of annals would more forcibly express 
the urgent and divided cares of the two emper- 
ors; but the attention of the reader, likewise, 
would be distracted by a tedious and desultory 
narrative. A separate view of the five great the- 
atres of war—I. Germany; II. Britain; II. Af- 
rica; IV. The East; and V. The Danube—will 
impress a more distinct image of the military 
state of the empire under the reigns of Valen- 
tinian and Valens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had 
been offended by the harsh and haughty beha- 
viour of Ursacius, master of the offices; who, 
by an act of unseasonable parsimony, had di- 
minished the value, as well as the quantity, of 
the presents to which they were entitled, ether 
from custom or treaty, on the accession of a new 
emperor. They expressed, and they communi- 
cated to their countrymen, their strong sense of 
the national affront. The irascible minds of the 
chiefs were exasperated by the suspicion of con- 
tempt; and the martial youth crowded to their 
standard. Before Valentinian could pass the 
Alps, the villages of Gaul were in flames; before 
his general Dagalaiphus could encounter the 
Alemanni, they had secured the captives and 
the spoil in the forests of Germany. In the be- 
ginning of the ensuing year the military force of 
the whole nation, in deep and solid columns, 
broke through the barrier of the Rhine during 
the severity of a northern winter. Two Roman 
counts were defeated and mortally wounded; 
and the standard of the Heruli and Batavians 
fell into the hands of the conquerors, who dis- 
played, with insulting shouts and menaces, the 
trophy of their victory. 

The standard was recovered; but the Bata- 
vians had not redeemed the shame of their dis- 
grace and flight in the eyes of their severe judge. 
It was the opinion of Valentinian that his sol- 
diers must learn to fear their commander before 
they could cease to fear the enemy. The troops 
were solemnly assembled; and the trembling 
Batavians were enclosed within the circle of the 
Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended his 
tribunal; and, as if he disdained to punish cow- 
ardice with death, he inflicted a stain of indeli- 
ble ignominy on the officers whose misconduct 
and pusillanimity were found to be the first 
occasion of the defeat. The Batavians were de- 
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graded from their rank, stripped of their arma, 
and condemned to be sold for slaves to the high- 
est bidder. At this tremendous sentence the 
troops fell prostrate on the ground, deprecated 
the indignation of their sovereign, and pro- 
tested that if he would indulge them in another 
trial, they would approve themselves not un- 
worthy of the name of Romans, and of his sol- 
diers. Valentinian, with affected reluctance, 
yielded to their entreaties: the Batavians re- 
sumed their arms; and, with their arms, the in- 
vincible resolution of wiping away their dis- 
grace in the blood of the Alemanni.” The prin- 
cipal command was declined by Dagalaiphus; 
and that experienced general, who had repre- 
sentcd, perhaps with too much prudence, the 
extreme difficulties of the undertaking, had the 
mortification, before the end of the campaign, 
of seeing his rival Jovinus convert those diffi- 
culties into a decisive advantage over the scat- 
tered forces of the barbarians. At the head of a 
well-disciplined army of cavalry, infantry, and 
light troops, Jovinus advanced, with cautious 
and rapid steps, to Scarponna,*® ın the territory 
of Metz, where he surprised a large division of 
the Alemanni before they had time to run to 
their arms; and flushed his soldiers with the 
confidence of an easy and bloodless victory. 
Another division, or rather army, of the enemy, 
after the cruel and wanton devastation of the 
adjacent country, reposed themselves on the 
shady banks of the Moselle. Jovintss, who had 
viewed the ground with the eye of a general, 
made his silent approach through a deep and 
woody vale, till he could distinctly perceive the 
indolent security of the Germans. Some were 
bathing their huge limbs in the river; others 
were combing their long and flaxen hair; others 
again were swallowing large draughts of rich 
and delicious wine. On a sudden they heard the 
sound of the Roman trumpet; they saw the 
enemy in their camp. Astonishment produced 
disorder; disorder was followed by flight and 
dismay; and the confused multitude of the 
bravest warriors was pierced by the swords and 
javelins of the legionaries and auxiliaries. The 
fugitives escaped to the third, and most consid- 
erable, camp in the Catalaunian plains, near 
Châlons in Champagne: the straggling detach- 
ments were hastily recalled to their standard; 
and the barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admon- 
ished by the fate of their companions, prepared 
to encounter in a decisive battle the victorious 
forces of the licutenant of Valentinian. The 
bloody and obstinate conflict lasted a whole 
summer’s day, with equal valour and with alter- 
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nate success. The Romans at length prevailed, 
with the loss of about twelve hundred men. Six 
thousand of the Alemanni were slain, four thou- 
sand were wounded; and the brave Jovinus, 
after chasing the flying remnant of their host as 
far as the banks of the Rhine, returned to Paris, 
to receive the applause of his sovereign, and the 
ensigns of the consulship for the ensuing year.” 
The triumph of the Romans was indeed sullied 
by their treatment of the captive king, whom 
they hung on a gibbet, without the knowledge 
of their indignant general. This disgraceful act 
of cruelty, which might be imputed to the fury 
of the troops, was followed by the deliberate 
murder of Withicab, the son of Vadomair, a 
German prince, of a weak and sickly constitu- 
tion, but of a daring and formidable spirit. The 
domestic assassin was instigated and protected 
by the Romans;* and the violation of the laws 
of humanity and justice betrayed their secret 
apprehension of the weakness of the declining 
empire. The use of the dagger is seldom adopted 
in public councils, as long as they retain any 
confidence in the powe- of the sword. 

While the Alemanni appeared to be humbled 
by their recent calamities, the pride of Valen- 
tinian was mortified by the unexpected surprisal 
of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal city 
of the Upper Germany. In the unsuspicious 
moment of a Christian festival, Rando, a bold 
and artful chieftain, who had long meditated 
his attempt, suddenly passed the Rhine, entered 
the defenceless town, and retired with a multi- 
tude of captives of either sex. Valentinian re- 
solved to execute severe vengeance on the whole 
body of the nation. Count Sebastian, with the 
bands of Italy and Illyricum, was ordered to ìn- 
vade their country, most probably on the side 
of Rhztia. The emperor in person, accompa- 
nied by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at the 
head of a formidable army, which was sup- 
ported on both flanks by Jovinus and Severus, 
the two masters-general of the cavalry and in- 
fantry of the West. The Alemanni, unable to 
prevent the devastation of their villages, fixed 
their camp on a lofty and almost inaccessible 
mountain in the modern duchy of Wirtemberg, 
and resolutely expected the approach of the 
Romans. The life of Valentinian was exposed to 
imminent danger by the intrepid curiosity with 
which he persisted to explore some secret and 
unguarded path. A troop of barbarians suddenly 
rose from their ambuscade; and the emperor, 
who vigorously spurred his horse down a steep 
and slippery descent, was obliged to leave be- 
hind him his armour-bearer, and his helmet 
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magnificently enriched with gold and precious 
stones. At the signal of the general assault, the 
Roman troops encompassed and ascended the 
mountain of Solicinium on three different sides. 
Every step which they gained increased their 
ardour, and abated the resistance of the enemy: 
and after their united forces had occupied the 
summit of the hill, they impetuously urged the 
barbarians down the northern descent, where 
Count Sebastian was posted to intercept their 
retreat. After this signal victory Valentinian re- 
turned to his winter quarters at Tréves, where 
he indulged the public joy by the exhibition of 
splendid and triumphal games.* But the wise 
monarch, instead of aspiring to the conquest of 
Germany, confined his attention to the impor- 
tant and laborious defence of the Gallic frontier, 
against an enemy whose strength was renewed 
by a stream of daring volunteers, which inces- 
santly flowed from the most distant tribes of the 
North.*4 The banks of the Rhine, from its source 
to the straits of the ocean, were closely planted 
with strong castles and convenient towers; new 
works and new arms were invented by the in- 
genuity of a prince who was skilled in the me- 
chanical arts; and his numerous levies of Ro- 
man and barbarian youth were severely trained 
in all the exercises of war. The progress of the 
work, which was sometimes opposed by modest 
representations and sometimes by hostile at- 
tempts, secured the tranquillity of Gaul during 
the nine subsequent years of the administration 
of Valentinian.*® 

That prudent emperor, who diligently prac- 
tised the wise maxims of Diocletian, was studi- 
ous to foment and excite the intestine divisions 
of the tribes of Germany. About the middle of 
the fourth century, the countries, perhaps of 
Lusace and Thuringia, on either side of the 
Elbe, were occupied by the vague dominion of 
the Burcunpians, a warlike and numerous peo- 
ple of the Vandal race,’ whose obscure name 
insensibly swelled into a powerful kingdom, and 
has finally settled on a flourishing province. 
The most remarkable circumstance in the an- 
cient manners of the Burgundians appears to 
have been the difference of their civil and eccle- 
siastical constitution. The appellation of Hen- 
dinos was given to the king or general, and the 
title of Sinzstus to the high-priest of the nation. 
The person of the priest was sacred, and his dig- 
nity perpetual; but the temporal government 
was held by a very precarious tenure. If the 
events of war accused the courage or conduct of 
the king, he was immediately deposed; and the 
injustice of his subjects made him responsible 
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for the fertility of the earth and the regularity of 
the seasons, which seemed to fall more properly 
within the sacerdotal department.*’ The dis- 
puted possession of some salt-pits®* engaged the 
Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequent con- 
tests: the latter were easily tempted by the se- 
cret solicitations and liberal offers of the emper- 
or; and their fabulous descent from the Roman 
soldiers who had formerly been left to garrison 
the fortresses of Drusus was admitted with mu- 
tual credulity, as it was conducive to mutual in- 
terest.” An army of fourscore thousand Burgun- 
dians soon appeared on the banks of the Rhine, 
and impatiently required the support and sub- 
sidies which Valentinian had promised; but 
they were amused with excuses and delays, till 
at length, after a fruitless expectation, they 
were compelled to retire. The arms and fortifi- 
cations of the Gallic frontier checked the fury of 
their just resentment; and their massacre of the 
captives served to embitter the hereditary feud 
of the Burgundians and the Alemanni. The in- 
constancy of a wise prince may perhaps be ex- 
plained by some alteration of circumstances; 
and perhaps it was the original design of Valen- 
tinian to intimidate rather than to destroy; as 
the balance of power would have been equally 
overturned by the extirpation of either of the 
German nations. Among the princes of the Ale- 
manni, Macrianus, who, with a Roman name, 
had assumed the arts of a soldier and astatesman, 
deserved his hatred and esteem. The emperor 
himself, with a light and unincumbered band, 
condescended to pass the Rhine, marched fifty 
miles into the country, and would infallibly 
have seized the object of his pursuit, if his judi- 
cious measures had not been defeated by the 
impatience of the troops. Macrianus was after- 
wards admitted to the honour of a personal con- 
ference with the emperor; and the favours which 
he received fixed him, till the hour of his death, 
a steady and sincere friend of the republic.1°° 

The land was covered by the fortifications of 
Valentinian; but the sea-coast of Gaul and 
Britain was exposed to the depredations of the 
Saxons. That celebrated name, in which we 
have a dear and domestic interest, escaped the 
notice of Tacitus; and in the maps of Ptolemy it 
faintly marks the narrow neck of the Cimbric 
peninsula, and three small islands towards the 
mouth of the Elbe.!*! This contracted territory, 
the present duchy of Schleswig, or perhaps of 
Holstein, was incapable of pouring forth the in- 
exhaustible swarms of Saxons who reigned over 
the ocean, who filled the British island with 
their language, their laws, and their colonies, 
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and who so long defended the liberty of the 
North against the arms of Charlemagne.! The 
solution of this difficulty is easily derived from 
the similar manners and loose constitution of the 
tribes of Germany, which were blended with 
each other by the slightest accidents of war or 
friendship. The situation of the native Saxons 
disposed them to embrace the hazardous pro- 
fessions of fishermen and pirates; and the suc- 
cess of their first adventures would naturally ex- 
cite the emulation of their bravest countrymen, 
who were impatient of the gloomy solitude of 
their woods and mountains. Every tide might 
float down the Elbe whole fleets of canoes, filled 
with hardy and intrepid associates, who aspired 
to behold the unbounded prospect of the ocean, 
and to taste the wealth and luxury of unknown 
worlds. It should seem probable, however, that 
the most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons 
were furnished by the nations who dwelt along 
the shores of the Baltic. They possessed arms 
and ships, the art of navigation, and the habits 
of naval war; but the difficulty of issuing 
through the northern Columns of Hercules! 
(which during sevcral months of the year are 
obstructed with ice) confined their skill and 
courage within the limits of a spacious lake. 
The rumour of the successful armaments which 
sailed from the mouth of the Elbe would soon 
provoke them to cross the narrow isthmus of 
Schleswig, and to launch their vessels on the 
great sea. The various troops of pirates and ad- 
venturers who fought under the same standard 
were insensibly united in a permanent society, 
at first of rapine, and afterwards of govern- 
ment. A military confederation was gradually 
moulded into a national body by the gentle op- 
eration of marriage and consanguinity; and the 
adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance, ac- 
cepted the name and laws of the Saxons. If the 
fact were not established by the most unqucs- 
tionable evidence, we should appear to abuse 
the credulity of our readers by the description of 
the vessels in which the Saxon pirates ventured 
to sport in the waves of the German Ocean, the 
British Channel, and the Bay of Biscay. The keel 
of their large flat-bottomed boats was framed of 
light timber, but the sides and upper works con- 
sisted only of wicker, with a covering of strong 
hides.!° In the course of their slow and distant 
navigations they must always have been ex- 
posed to the danger, and very frequently to the 
misfortune, of shipwreck; and the naval annals 
of the Saxons were undoubtedly filled with the 
accounts of the losses which they sustained on 
the coasts of Britain and Gaul. But the daring 
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spirit of the pirates braved the perils both of the 
sea and of the shore: their skill was confirmed 
by the habits of enterprise; the meanest of their 
mariners was alike capable of handling an oar, 
of rearing a sail, or of conducting a vessel; and 
the Saxons rejoiced in the appearance of a tem- 
pest, which concealed their design, and dis- 
persed the fleets of the enemy.!® After they had 
acquired an accurate knowledge of the mari- 
time provinces of the West they extended the 
scene of their depredations, and the most se- 
questered places had no reason to presume on 
their security. The Saxon boats drew so little 
water that they could easily proceed fourscore 
or an hundred miles up the great rivers; their 
weight was so inconsiderable that they were 
transported on waggons from one river to 
another; and the pirates who had entered the 
mouth of the Seine or of the Rhine might de- 
scend, with the rapid stream of the Rhone, into 
the Mediterranean. Under the reign of Valen- 
tinian the maritime provinces of Gaul were 
afflicted by the Saxons: a military count was 
stationed for the defenre of the scacoast, or Ar- 
morican limit; and that officer, who found his 
strength or his abilities unequal to the task, im- 
plored the assistance of Severus, master-general 
of the infantry. The Saxons, surrounded and 
outnumbered, were forced to relinquish their 
spoil, and to yield a select band of their tall and 
robust youth to serve in the Imperial armies. 
They stipulated only a safe and honourable re- 
treat; and the condition was readily granted by 
the Roman gencral, who meditated an act of 
perfidy,!° imprudent as it was inhuman, while 
a Saxon remained alive and in arms to revenge 
the fate of his countrymen. The premature cag- 
erness of the infantry, who were secretly posted 
in a deep valley, betrayed the ambuscade; and 
they would perhaps have fallen the victims of 
their own treachery, if a large body of cuiras- 
siers, alarmed by the noise of the combat, had 
not hastily advanced to extricate their compan- 
ions, and to overwhelm the undaunted valour 
of the Saxons. Some of the prisoners were saved 
from the edge of the sword to shed their blood 
in the amphitheatre; and the orator Symmach- 
us complains that twenty-nine of those desper- 
ate savages, by strangling themselves with their 
own hands, had disappointed the amuseinent of 
the public. Yet the polite and philosophic citi- 
zens of Rome were impressed with the deepest 
horror when they were informed that the Sax- 
Ons consecrated to the gods the tithe of their 
human spoil; and that they ascertained by lot 
the objects of the barbarous sacrifice.!°” 
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II. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and 
Trojans, of Scandinavians and Spaniards, which 
flattered the pride and amused the credulity of 
our rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished in 
the light of science and philosophy.! The pres- 
ent age is satisfied with the simple and rational 
opinion that the islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland were gradually peopled from the ad- 
jacent continent of Gaul. From the coast of 
Kent, to the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, 
the memory of a Celtic origin was distinctly 
preserved in the perpetual resemblance of lan- 
guage, of religion, and of manners: and the pe- 
culiar characters of the British tribes might be 
naturally ascribed to the influence of accidental 
and local circumstances.” The Roman prov- 
ince was reduced to the state of civilised and 
peaceful servitude: the rights of savage freedom 
were contracted to the narrow limits of Cale- 
donia. The inhabitants of that northern region 
were divided, as early as the reign of Constan- 
tine, between the two great tribes of the Scots 
and of the Picrs''® who have since experienced 
a very different fortune. The power, and almost 
the memory, of the Picts have been extinguished 
by their successful rivals; and the Scots, after 
maintaining for ages the dignity of an inde- 
pendent kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal 
and voluntary union, the honours of the English 
name. The hand of nature had contributed to 
mark the ancient distinction of the Scots and 
Picts. The former were the men of the hills, and 
the latter those of the plain. The eastern coast of 
Caledonia may be considered as a level and fer- 
tile country, which, even in a rude state of till- 
age, was capable of producing a considerable 
quantity of corn; and the epithet of crustnich, or 
wheat-caters, expressed the contempt or envy of 
the carnivorous highlander. The cultivation of 
the earth might introduce a more accurate sep- 
aration of property, and the habits of a seden- 
tary life; but the love of arms and rapine was 
still the ruling passion of the Picts; and their 
warriors, who stripped themselves for a day of 
battle, were distinguished, in the eyes of the 
Romans, by the strange fashion of painting their 
naked bodies with gaudy colours and fantastic 
figures. The western part of Caledonia irregu- 
larly rises into wild and barren hills, which 
scarcely repay the toil of the husbandman, and 
are most profitably used for the pasture of cat- 
tle. The highlanders were condemned to the 
occupations of shepherds and hunters; and as 
they seldom were fixed to any permanent habi- 
tation, they acquired the expressive name of 
Scots, which, in the Celtic tongue, is said to be 
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equivalent to that of wanderers, or vagrants. The 
inhabitants of a barren land were urged to seek 
a fresh supply of food in the waters. The deep 
lakes and bays which intersect their country are 
plentifully stored with fish; and they gradually 
ventured to cast their nets in the waves of the 
ocean. The vicinity of the Hebrides, so profuse- 
ly scattered along the western coast of Scotland, 
tempted their curiosity and improved their 
skill; and they acquired, by slow degrees, the 
art, or rather the habit, of managing their boats 
in a tempestuous sea, and of steering their noc- 
turnal course by the light of the well-known 
stars. The two bold headlands of Caledonia al- 
most touch the shores of a spacious island, which 
obtained, from its luxuriant vegetation, the epi- 
thet of Green; and has preserved, with a slight 
alteration, the name of Erin, or Ierne, or Ire- 
land. It is probable that in some remote period of 
antiquity the fertile plains of Ulster received a 
colony of hungry Scots; and that the strangers 
of the North, who had dared to encounter the 
arms of the legions, spread their conquests over 
the savage and unwarlike natives of a solitary 
island. It is certain that, in the declining age of 
the Roman empire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the 
Isle of Man were inhabited by the Scots, and 
that the kindred tribes, who were often associ- 
ated in military enterprise, were deeply affected 
by the various accidents of their mutual for- 
tunes. They long cherished the lively tradition 
of their common name and origin: and the mis- 
sionaries of the Isle of Saints, who diffused the 
light of Christianity over North Britain, estab- 
lished the vain opinion that their Irish country- 
men were the natural, as well as spiritual, fath- 
ers of the Scottish race. The loose and obscure 
tradition has been preserved by the venerable 
Bede, who scattered some rays of light over the 
darkness of the eighth century. On this slight 
foundation a huge superstructure of fable was 
gradually reared by the bards and the monks; 
two orders of men who equally abused the privi- 
lege of fiction. The Scottish nation, with mis- 
taken pride, adopted their Irish genealogy: and 
the annals of a long line of imaginary kings have 
been adorned by the fancy of Boethius and the 
classic elegance of Buchanan." 

Six years after the death of Constantine the 
destructive inroads of the Scots and Picts re- 
quired the presence of his youngest son, who 
reigned in the Western empire. Constans vis- 
ited his British dominions: but we may form 
some estimate of the importance of his achieve- 
ments by the language of panegyric, which cele- 
brates only his triumph over the elements, or, in 
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other words, the good fortune of a safe and easy 
passage from the port of Boulogne to the har- 
bour of Sandwich." The calamities which the 
afflicted provincials continued to experience 
from foreign war and domestic tyranny were 
aggravated by the feeble and corrupt adminis- 
tration of the eunuchs of Constantius; and the 
transient relief which they might obtain from 
the virtues of Julian was soon lost by the ab- 
sence and death of their benefactor. The sums 
of gold and silver which had been painfully col- 
lected, or liberally transmitted, for the payment 
of the troops, were intercepted by the avarice 
of the commanders; discharges, or, at least, ex- 
emptions, from the military service, were pub- 
licly sold; the distress of the soldiers, who were 
injuriously deprived of their legal and scanty 
subsistence, provoked them to frequent deser- 
tion; the nerves of discipline were relaxed, and 
the highways were infested with robbers.!!* The 
oppression of the good and the impunity of the 
wicked equally contributed to diffuse through 
the island a spirit of discontent and revolt; and 
every ambitious subject, every desperate exile, 
might entertain a reasonable hope of subverting 
the weak and distracted government of Britain. 
The hostile tribes of the North, who detested 
the pride and power of the King of the World, 
suspended their domestic feuds; and the barbar- 
ians of the land and sea, the Scots, the Picts, and 
the Saxons, spread themselves, with rapid and 
irresistible fury, from the wall of Anfonius to the 
shores of Kent. Every production of art and na- 
ture, every object of convenience or luxury, 
which they were incapable of creating by labour 
or procuring by trade, was accumulated in the 
rich and fruitful province of Britain."4 A philos- 
opher may deplore the eternal discord of the 
human race, but he will confess that the desire 
of spoil is a more rational provocation than the 
vanity of conquest. From the age of Constantine 
to that of the Plantagenets this rapacious spirit 
continued to instigate the poor and hardy Cale- 
donians: but the same people whose generous 
humanity seems to inspire the songs of Ossian 
was disgraced by a savage ignorance of the vir- 
tues of peace and of the laws of war. Their 
southern neighbours have felt, and perhaps ex- 
aggcrated, the cruel depredations of the Scots 
and Picts;"5 and a valiant tribe of Caledonia, 
the Attacotti,!* the enemies, and afterwards the 
soldicrs, of Valentinian, are accused by an eye- 
witness of delighting in the taste of human 
flesh. When they hunted the woods for prey, it 
is said that they attacked the shepherd rather 
than his flock; and that they curiously selected 
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the most delicate and brawny parts both of 
males and females, which they prepared for 
their horrid repasts.™’ If in the neighbourhood 
of the commercial and literary town of Glasgow 
a race of cannibals has really existed, we may 
contemplate in the period of the Scottish his- 
tory the opposite extremes of savage and civi- 
lised life. Such reflections tend to enlarge the 
circle of our ideas, and to encourage the pleas- 
ing hope that New Zealand may produce in 
some future age the Hume of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Every messenger who escaped across the Brit- 
ish channel conveyed the most melancholy and 
alarming tidings to the ears of Valentinian, and 
the emperor was soon informed that the two 
military commanders of the province had been 
surprised and cut off by the barbarians. Seve- 
rus, count of the domestics, was hastily des- 
patched, and as suddenly recalled, by the court 
of Tréves. The representations of Jovinus served 
only to indicate the greatness of the evil, and, 
after a long and serious consultation, the de- 
fence, or rather the cotei y, of Britain was in- 
trusted to the abilities of the brave ‘Theodosius. 
The exploits of that general, the father of a line 
of emperors, have been celebrated, with pecu- 
liar complacency, by the writers of the age; but 
his real merit deserved their applause, and his 
nomination was received, by the army and 
province, as a sure presage of approaching vic- 
tory. He seized the favourable moment of navi- 
gation, and securely landed the numerous and 
veteran bands of the Heruli and Batavians, the 
Jovians and the Victors. In his march from 
Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated sev- 
eral parties of the barbarians, released a multi- 
tude of captives, and, after distributing to his 
suldiers a small portion of the spoil, established 
the fame of disinterested justice by the restitu- 
tion of the remainder to the rightful proprietors. 
The citizens of London, who had almost des- 
paired of their safety, threw open thcir gates, 
and, as soon as Theodosius had obtained from 
the court of Tréves the important aid of a mili- 
tary lieutenant and a civil governor, he exe- 
cuted with wisdom and vigour the laborious 
task of the deliverance of Britain. The vagrant 
soldiers were recalled to their standard, an edict 
of amnesty dispelled the public apprehensions, 
and his cheerful example alleviated the rigour 
of martial discipline. The scattered and desul- 
tory warfare of the barbarians, who infested the 
land and sea, deprived him of the glory of a sig- 
nal victory; but the prudent spirit and consum- 
mate art of the Roman general were displayed 
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in the operations of two campaigns, which suc- 
cessively rescued every part of the province from 
the hands of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The 
splendour of the cities and the security of the 
fortifications were diligently restored by the pa- 
ternal care of Theodosius, who with a strong 
hand confined the trembling Caledonians to the 
northern angle of the island, and perpetuated, 
by the name and settlement of the new province 
of Valentia, the glories of the reign of Valentin- 
ian.4® The voice of poetry and panegyric may 
add, perhaps with some degree of truth, that 
the unknown regions of Thule were stained with 
the blood of the Picts, that the oars of Theodo- 
sius dashed the waves of the Hyperborean 
ocean, and that the distant Orkneys were the 
scene of his naval victory over the Saxon pir- 
ates.!!" He left the province with a fair as well as 
splendid reputation, and was immediately pro- 
moted to the rank of master-general of the cav- 
alry by a prince who could applaud, without 
envy, the merit of his servants. In the important 
station of the Upper Danube, the conqueror of 
Britain checked and defeated the armies of the 
Alemanni, before he was chosen to suppress the 
revolt of Africa. 

III. The prince who refuses to be the judge, 
instructs his people to consider him as the ac- 
complice of his ministers. The military com- 
mand of Africa had been long exercised by 
Count Romanus, and his abilities were not in- 
adequate to his station; but as sordid interest 
was the sole motive of his conduct, he acted on 
most occasions as if he had been the enemy of 
the province, and the friend of the barbarians of 
the desert. The three flourishing cities of Oca, 
Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under the name of 
Tripoli, had long constituted a federal union,*° 
were obliged, for the first time, to shut their 
gates against a hostile invasion; several of their 
most honourable citizens were surprised and 
massacred, the villages and even the suburbs 
were pillaged, and the vines and fruit-trees of 
that rich territory were extirpated by the mali- 
cious savages of Geetulia. The unhappy provin- 
cials implored the protection of Romanus; but 
they soon found that their military governor 
was not less cruel and rapacious than the bar- 
barians. As they were incapable of furnishing 
the four thousand camels and the exorbitant 
present which he required before he would 
march to the assistance of Tripoli, his demand 
was equivalent to a refusal, and he might justly 
be accused as the author of the public calamity. 
In the annual assembly of the three cities, they 
nominated two deputies to lay at the feet of Va- 
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lentinian the customary offering of a gold vic- 
tory, and to accompany this tribute of duty, 
rather than of gratitude, with their humble com- 
plaint that they were ruined by the enemy and 
betrayed by their governor. If the severity of 
Valentinian had been rightly directed, it would 
have fallen on the guilty head of Romanus. But 
the count, long exercised in the arts of corrup- 
tion, had despatched a swift and trusty messen- 
ger to secure the venal friendship of Remigius, 
master of the offices. The wisdom of the imperial 
council was deceived by artifice, and their hon- 
est indignation was cooled by delay. At length, 
when the repetition of complaint had been jus- 
tified by the repetition of public misfortunes, 
the notary Palladius was sent from the court of 
Tréves to examine the state of Africa and the 
conduct of Romanus. The rigid impartiality of 
Palladius was easily disarmed; he was tempted 
to reserve for himself a part of the public trea- 
sure which he brought with him for the payment 
of the troops, and, from the moment that he 
was conscious of his own guilt, he could no long- 
er refuse to attest the innocence and merit of the 
count. The charge of the Tripolitans was de- 
clared to be false and frivolous, and Palladius 
himself was sent back from Tréves to Africa 
with a special commission to discover and pros- 
ecute the authors of this impious conspiracy 
against the representatives of the sovereign. His 
inquiries were managed with so much dexterity 
and success, that he compelled the citizens of 
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days, to contradict the truth of their own de- 
crees and to censure the behaviour of their own 
deputies. A bloody sentence was pronounced, 
without hesitation, by the rash and headstrong 
cruelty of Valentinian. The president of Trip- 
oli, who had presumed to pity the distress of 
the province, was publicly executed at Utica; 
four distinguished citizens were put to death as 
the accomplices of the imaginary fraud, and the 
tongues of two others were cut out by the ex- 
press order of the emperor. Romanus, elated by 
impunity and irritated by resistance, was still 
continued in the military command, till the 
Africans were provoked, by his avarice, to join 
the rebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor.!”4 

His father Nabal was one of the richest and 
most powerful of the Moorish princes who ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of Rome. But as 
he left, either by his wives or concubines, a very 
numerous posterity, the wealthy inheritance 
was eagerly disputed, and Zamma, one of his 
sons, was slain in a domestic quarrel by his 
brother Firmus. The implacable zeal with 
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which Romanus prosecuted the legal revenge of 
this murder could be ascribed only to a motive 
of avarice or personal hatred; but on this occa- 
sion his claims were just, his influence was 
weighty, and Firmus clearly understood that he 
must either present his neck to the executioner, 
or appeal from the sentence of the Imperial con- 
sistory to his sword and to the people.'” He was 
received as the deliverer of his country, and, as 
soon as it appeared that Romanus was formid- 
able only to a submissive province, the tyrant of 
Africa became the object of universal contempt. 
The ruin of Cæsarea, which was plundered and 
burnt by the licentious barbarians, convinced 
the refractory cities of the danger of resistance; 
the power of Firmus was established, at least in 
the provinces of Mauritania and Numidia, and 
itseemed to be his only doubt whether he should 
assume the diadem of a Moorish king or the 
purple of a Roman emperor. But the imprudent 
and unhappy Africans soon discovered that, in 
this rash insurrection, they had not sufficiently 
consulted their own strength or the abilities of 
their leader. Before he could procure any cer- 
tain intelligence that the emperor of the West 
had fixed the choice of a general, or that a fleet 
of transports was collected at the mouth of the 
Rhone, he was suddenly informed that the 
great Theodosius, with a small band of veter- 
ans, had landed near Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the 
African coast, and the timid usurpey sunk under 
the ascendant of virtue and military genius. 
Though Firmus possessed arms and treasures, 
his despair of victory immediately reduced him 
to the use of those arts which, in the same coun- 
try and in a similar situation, had formerly 
been practised by the crafty Jugurtha. He at- 
tempted to deceive, by an apparent submission, 
the vigilance of the Roman general, to seduce 
the fidelity of his troops, and to protract the du- 
ration of the war by successively engaging the 
independent tribes of Africa to espouse his quar- 
rel or to protect his flight. Theodosius imitated 
the example and obtained the success of his pred- 
ecessor Metellus. When Firmus, in the charac- 
ter of a suppliant, accused his own rashness and 
humbly solicited the clemency of the emperor, 
the lieutenant of Valentinian received and dis- 
missed him with a friendly embrace; but he dili- 
gently required the useful and substantial 
pledges of a sincere repentance, nor could he be 
persuaded, by the assurances of peace, to sus- 
pend for an instant the operations of an active 
war. A dark conspiracy was detected by the 
penetration of Theodosius, and he satisfied, 
without much reluctance, the public indigna- 
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tion which he had secretly excited. Several of 
the guilty accomplices of Firmus were aban- 
doned, according to ancient custom, to the tu- 
mult of a military execution; many more, by 
the amputation of both their hands, continued 
to exhibit an instructive spectacle of horror; the 
hatred of the rebels was accompanied with fear, 
and the fear of the Roman soldiers was mingled 
with respectful admiration. Amidst the bound- 
less plains of Gztulia and the innumerable val- 
leys of Mount Atlas, it was impossible to prevent 
the escape of Firmus; and if the usurper could 
have tired the patience of his antagonist, he 
would have secured his person in the depth of 
some remote solitude, and expected the hopes of 
a future revolution. He was subdued by the per- 
severance of Theodosius, who had formed an in- 
flexible determination that the war should end 
only by the death of the tyrant, and that every 
nation of Africa which presumed to support his 
cause should be involved in his ruin. At the 
head of a small body of troops, which seldom 
exceeded three thousand five hundred men, the 
Roman general advanced with a steady pru- 
dence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into the 
heart of a country where he was sometimes at- 
tacked by armies of twenty thousand Moors. 
The boldness of his charge dismayed the irregu- 
lar barbarians; they were disconcerted by his 
seasonable and orderly retreats; they were con- 
tinually baffled by the unknown resources of 
the military art; and they felt and confessed the 
just superiority which was assumed by the lead- 
er of a civilised nation. When Theodosius en- 
tered the extensive dominions of Igmazen, king 
of the Isafienses, the haughty savage required, 
in words of defiance, his name and the object of 
his expedition. “I am,” replied the stern and 
disdainful count, “I am the general of Valen- 
tinian, the lord of the world, who has sent me 
hither to pursue and punish a desperate robber. 
Deliver him instantly into my hands; and be as- 
sured, that, if thou dost not obey the commands 
of my invincible sovereign, thou and the people 
over whom thou reignest shall be utterly extir- 
pated.” As soon as Igmazen was satisfied that 
his enemy had strength and resolution to exe- 
cute the fatal menace, he consented to purchase 
a necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty 
fugitive. The guards that were placed to secure 
the person of Firmus deprived him of the hopes 
of escape, and the Moorish tyrant, after wine 
had extinguished the sense of danger, disap- 
pointed the insulting triumph of the Romans by 
strangling himself in the night. His dead body, 
the only present which Igmazen could offer to 
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the conqueror, was carelessly thrown upon a 
camel; and Theodosius, leading back his victo- 
rious troops to Sitifi, was saluted by the warmest 
acclamations of joy and loyalty.'2* 

Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus; 
it was restored by the virtues of Theodosius; 
and our curiosity may be usefully directed to 
the inquiry of the respective treatment which 
the two generals received from the Imperial 
court. The authority of Count Romanus had 
been suspended by the master-general of the 
cavalry, and he was committed to safe and hon- 
ourable custody till the end of the war. His 
crimes were proved by the most authentic evi- 
dence, and the public expected, with some im- 
patience, the decree of severe justice. But the 
partial and powerful favour of Mellobaudes en- 
couraged him to challenge his legal judges, to 
obtain repeated delays for the purpose of pro- 
curing a crowd of friendly witnesses, and, final- 
ly, to cover his guilty conduct by the additional 
guilt of fraud and forgery. About the same time 
the restorer of Britain and Africa, on a vague 
suspicion that his name and services were supe- 
rior to the rank of a subject, was ignominiously 
beheaded at Carthage. Valentinian no longer 
reigned; and the death of ‘Theodosius, as well as 
the impunity of Romanus, may justly be im- 
puted to the arts of the ministers who abused 
the confidence and deceived the inexperienced 
youth of his sons.'*4 

If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus 
had been fortunately bestowed on the British 
exploits of Theodosius, we should have traced, 
with eager curiosity, the distinct and domestic 
footsteps of his march. But the tedious enumera- 
tion of the unknown and uninteresting tribes of 
Africa may be reduced to the general remark, 
that they were all of the swarthy race of the 
Moors; that they inhabited the back settlements 
of the Mauritanian and Numidian provinces, 
the country, as they have since been termed by 
the Arabs, of dates and of locusts;!*5 and that, 
as the Roman power declined in Africa, the 
boundary of civilised manners and cultivated 
land was insensibly contracted. Beyond the ut- 
most limits of the Moors, the vast and inhospi- 
table desert of the South extends above a thou- 
sand miles to the banks of the Niger. The an- 
cients, who had a very faint and imperfect 
knowledge of the great peninsula of Africa, 
were sometimes tempted to believe that the tor- 
rid zone must ever remain destitute of inhabi- 
tants ;!76 and they sometimes amused their fancy 
by filling the vacant space with headless men, or 
rather monsters,” with horned and cloven- 
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footed satyra,™* with fabulous centaurs,™ and 
with human pigmies, who waged a bold and 
doubtful warfare against the cranes.'*° Carth- 
age would have trembled at the strange intelli- 
gence that the countries on either side of the 
equator were filled with innumerable nations 
who differed only in their colour from the ordi- 
nary appearance of the human species; and the 
subjects of the Roman empire might have anx- 
iously expected that the swarms of barbarians 
which issued from the North would soon be en- 
countered from the South by new swarms of 
barbarians, equally fierce and equally formid- 
able. These gloomy terrors would indeed have 
been dispelled by a more intimate acquaintance 
with the character of their African enemies. 
The inaction of the negroes does not seem to be 
the effect cither of their virtue or of their pusil- 
lanimity. They indulge, like the rest of man- 
kind, their passions and appetites and the adja- 
cent tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hos- 
tility.!3! But their rude ignorance has never in- 
vented any effectual weapons of defence or of 
destruction; they appear incapable of forming 
any extensive plans of government or conquest; 
and the obvious inferiority of their mental facul- 
ties has been discovered and abused by the na- 
tions of the temperate zone. Sixty thousand 
blacks are annually embarked from the coast of 
Guinea, never to return to their native country; 
but they are embarked in chains;!* and this 
constant emigration which in the space of two 
centuries might have furnished armies to over- 
run the globe, accuses the guilt of Europe and 
the weakness of Africa. 

IV. The ignominious treaty which saved the 
army of Jovian had been faithfully executed on 
the side of the Romans; and as they had solemn- 
ly renounced the sovereignty and alliance of 
Armenia and Iberia, those tributary Kingdoms 
were exposed, without protection, to the arms of 
the Persian monarch.'** Sapor entered the Ar- 
menian territories at the head of a formidable 
host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenary 
foot; but it was the invariable practice of Sapor 
to mix war and negotiation, and to consider 
falsehood and perjury as the most powerful in- 
struments of regal policy. He affected to praise 
the prudent and moderate conduct of the king 
of Armenia; and the unsuspicious Tiranus was 
persuaded, by the repeated assurances of insidi- 
ous friendship, to deliver his person into the 
hands of a faithless and cruel enemy. In the 
midst of a splendid entertainment, he was 
bound in chains of silver, as an honor due to the 
blood of the Arsacides; and, after a short con- 
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finement in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecbatana, 
he was released from the miseries of life, either 
by his own dagger or by that of an assassin. The 
kingdom of Armenia was reduced to the state of 
a Persian province; the administration was 
shared between a distinguished satrap and a fa- 
vourite eunuch; and Sapor marched, without 
delay, to subdue the martial spirit of the Ibe- 
rians. Sauromaces, who reigned in that country 
by the permission of the emperors, was expelled 
by a superior force, and, as an insult on the 
majesty of Rome, the king of kings placed a dia- 
dem on the head of his abject vassal Aspacuras, 
The city of Artogerassa!*‘ was the only place of 
Armenia which presumed to resist the effort of 
his arms. The treasure deposited in that strong 
fortress tempted the avarice of Sapor; but the 
danger of Olympias, the wife or widow of the 
Armenian king, excited the public compassion 
and animated the desperate valour of her sub- 
jects and soldiers. The Persians were surprised 
and repulsed under the walls of Artogerassa by 
a bold and well-concerted sally of the besieged. 
But the forces of Sapor were continually re- 
newed and increased; the hopeless courage of 
the garrison was exhausted; the strength of the 
walls vielded to the assault; and the proud con- 
queror, after wasting the rebellious city with 
fire and sword, led away captive an unfortunate 
queen, who, in a more auspicious hour, had 
been the destined bride of the son of Constan- 
tine.!* Yet if Sapor already tsiumphed in the 
easy conquest of two dependent kingdoms, he 
soon felt that a country is unsubdued as long as 
the munds of the people are actuated by an hos- 
tile and contumacious spirit. ‘T he satraps, whom 
he was obliged to trust, embraced the first op- 
portunity of regaining the affection of their 
countrymen, and of signalising their immortal 
hatred to the Persian name. Since the conver- 
sion of the Armenians and Iberians, those na- 
tions considered the Christians as the favourites, 
and the Magians as the adversaries, of the Su- 
preme Being; the influence of the clergy over a 
superstitious people was uniformly exerted in 
the cause of Rome; and as long æ the successors 
of Constantine disputed with those of Artaxer- 
xes the sovereignty of the intermediate prov- 
inces, the religious connection always threw a 
decisive advantage into the scale of the empire. 
A numerous and active party: acknowledged 
Para, the son of Tiranus, as the lawful sovereign 
of Armenia, and his title to the throne was 
deeply rooted in the hereditary succession of five 
hundred years. By the unanimous consent of the 
Iberians, the country was equally divided be- 
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tween the rival princes; and Aspacuras, who 
owed his diadem to the choice of Sapor, was 
obliged to declare that his regard for his chil- 
dren, who were detained as hostages by the 
tyrant, was the only consideration which pre- 
vented him from openly renouncing the alliance 
of Persia. The emperor Valens, who respected 
the obligations of the treaty, and who was ap- 
prehensive of involving the East in a dangerous 
war, ventured with slow and cautious measures, 
to support the Roman party in the kingdoms of 
Iberia and Armenia. Twelve legions established 
the authority of Sauromaces on the banks of the 
Cyrus. The Euphrates was protected by the 
valour of Arintheus. A powerful army, under 
the command of Count Trajan, and of Vado- 
mair king of the Alemanni, fixed their camp on 
the confines of Armenia. But they were strictly 
enjoined not to commit the first hostilities, 
which might be understood as a breach of the 
treaty; and such was the implicit obedience of 
the Roman general, that they retreated, with 
exemplary patience, under a shower of Persian 
arrows, till they had clearly acquired a just 
title to an honeurable and legitimate victory. 
Yet these appearances of war insensibly sub- 
sided in a vain and tedious negotiation. The 
contending parties supported their claims by 
mutual reproaches of perfidy and ambition; 
and it should seem that the original treaty was 
expressed in very obscure terms, since they were 
reduced to the necessity of making their in- 
conclusive appeal to the partial testimony of the 
gencrals of the two nations who had assisted at 
the negotiations.'** The invasion of the Goths and 
Huns, which soon afterwards shook the foun- 
dations of the Roman empire, exposed the prov- 
inces of Asia to the arms of Sapor. But the de- 
clining age, and perhaps the infirmities of the 
monarch, suggested new maxims of tranquillity 
and moderation. His death, which happened in 
the full maturity of a reign of seventy years, 
changed in a moment the court and councils of 
Persia, and their attention was most probably 
engaged by domestic troubles and the distant 
efforts of a Carmanian war." The remem- 
brance of ancient injuries was lost in the enjoy- 
.ment of peace. The kingdoms of Armenia and 
Iberia were permitted, by the mutual though 
tacit consent of both empires, to resume their 
doubtful neutrality. In the first years of the reign 
of Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived at Con- 
stantinople to excuse the unjustifiable measures 
of the former reign, ard to offer, as the tribute 
of friendship, or even of respect, a splendid pres- 
ent of gems, of silk, and of Indian elephants.'** 
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In the general picture of the affairs of the 
East under the reign of Valens, the adventures 
of Para form one of the most striking and singu- 
lar objects. The noble youth, by the persuasion 
of his mother Olympias, had escaped through 
the Persian host that besieged Artogerassa, and 
implored the protection of the emperor of the 
East. By his timid councils, Para was alternately 
supported, and recalled, and restored, and be- 
trayed. The hopes of the Armenians were some- 
times raised by the presence of their natural 
sovereign, and the ministers of Valens were sat- 
isfied that they preserved the integrity of the 
public faith, if their vassal was not suffered to 
assume the diadem and title of King. But they 
soon repented of their own rashness. They were 
confounded by the reproaches and threats of 
the Persian monarch. They found reason to dis- 
trust the cruel and inconstant temper of Para 
himself, who sacrificed, to the slightest suspi- 
cions, the lives of his most faithful servants, and 
held a secret and disgraceful correspondence 
with the assassin of his father and the enemy of 
his country. Under the specious pretence of 
consulting with the emperor on the subject of 
their common interest, Para was persuaded to 
descend from the mountains of Armenia, where 
his party was in arms, and to trust his inde- 
pendence and safety to the discretion of a per- 
fidious court. The king of Armenia, for such he 
appeared in his own eyes and in those of his na- 
tion, was received with due honours by the gov- 
ernors of the provinces through which he passed 
but when he arrived at Tarsus in Cilicia, his 
progress was stopped under various pretences, 
his motions were watched with respectful vigi- 
lance, and he gradually discovered that he was 
a prisoner in the hands of the Romans. Para 
suppressed his indignation, dissembled his fears, 
and, after secretly preparing his escape, mounted 
on horseback with three hundred of his faithful 
followers. The officer stationed at the door of his 
apartment immediately communicated his flight 
to the consular of Cilicia, who overtook him in 
the suburbs, and endeavoured, without success, 
to dissuade him from prosecuting his rash and 
dangerous design. A legion was ordered to pur- 
sue the royal fugitive; but the pursuit of infan- 
try could not be very alarming to a body of 
light cavalry; and upon the first cloud of arrows 
that was discharged into the air, they retreated 
with precipitation to the gates of Tarsus. After 
an incessant march of two days and two nights, 
Para and his Armenians reached the banks of 
the Euphrates; but the passage of the river, 
which they were obliged to swim, was attended 
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with some delay and some loss. The country 
was alarmed, and the two roads, which were 
only separated by an interval of three miles, had 
been occupied by a thousand archers on horse- 
back, under the command of a count and a 
tribune. Para must have yielded to superior 
force, if the accidental arrival of a friendly trav- 
eller had not revealed the danger and the means 
of escape. A dark and almost impervious path 
securely conveyed the Armenian troops through 
the thicket; and Para had left behind him the 
count and the tribune, while they patiently ex- 
pected his approach along the public highways. 
They returned to the Imperial court to excuse 
their want of diligence or success; and seriously 
alleged that the king of Armenia, who was a 
skilful magician, had transformed himself and 
his followers, and passed before their eyes under 
a borrowed shape. After his return to his native 
kingdom, Para still continued to profess himself 
the friend and ally of the Romans: but the 
Romans had injured him too deeply ever to for- 
give, and the secret sentence of his death was 
signed in the council of Valens. The execution 
of the bloody deed was committed to the subtle 
prudence of Count Trajan, and he had the 
merit of insinuating himself into the confidence 
of the credulous prince, that he might find an 
opportunity of stabbing him to the heart. Para 
was invited to a Roman banquet, which had 
been prepared with all the pomp and sensuality 
of the East; the hall resounded with cheerful 
music, and the company was already heated 
with wine, when the count retired for an instant, 
drew his sword, and gave the signal of the mur- 
der. A robust and desperate barbarian instantly 
rushed on the king of Armenia, and though he 
bravely defended his life with the first weapon 
that chance offered to his hand, the table of the 
Imperial general was stained with the royal 
blood of a guest and an ally. Such were the 
weak and wicked maxims of the Roman ad- 
ministration, that, to attain a doubtful object of 
political interest, the laws of nations, and the 
sacred rights of hospitality, were inhumanly vio- 
lated in the face of the world.!” 

V. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, 
the Romans secured their frontiers, and the 
Goths extended their dominions. The victories 
of the great Hermanric,!*° king of the Ostro- 
goths, and the most noble of the race of the 
Amali, have been compared, by the enthusiasm 
of his countrymen, to the exploits of Alexander: 
with this singular, and almost incredible, differ- 
ence, that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, 
instead of being supported by the vigour of 
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youth, was displayed with glory and success in 
the extreme period of human life, between the 
age of fourscore and one hundred and ten years. 
The independent tribes were persuaded, or 
compelled, to acknowledge the king of the Os- 
trogoths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation: 
the chiefs of the Visigoths, or Thervingi, re- 
nounced the royal title, and assumed the more 
humble appellation of Judges; and, among 
those judges, Athanaric, Fritigern, and Alavivus 
were the most illustrious, by their personal mer- 
it, as well as by their vicinity to the Roman 
provinces. These domestic conquests, which in- 
creased the military power of Hermanric, en- 
larged his ambitious designs. He invaded the 
adjacent countnes of the North, and twelve 
considerable nations, whose names and limits 
cannot be accurately defined, successively 
yielded to the superiority of the Gothic arms,!# 
The Heruh, who inhabited the marshy lands 
near the lake Mzotis, were renowned for their 
strength and agility; and the assistance of their 
light infantry was eagerly solicited, and highly 
esteemed, in all the wars of the barbarians. But 
the active spirit of the Heruli was subdued by 
the slow and steady perseverance of the Goths; 
and, after a bloody action, ın which the king 
was slain, the remains of that warhke tribe be- 
came an useful accession to the camp of Her- 
manric. He then marched against the Venedh; 
unskilled in the use of arms, and formidable 
only by their numbers, which filled the wide 
extent of the plains of modern Poland. The vic- 
torious Goths, who were not inferior ın num- 
bers, prevailed in the contest, by the decisive 
advantages of exercise and discipline. After the 
submission of the Venedi, the conqueror ad- 
vanced, without resistance, as far as the confines 
of the Aéstu,'* an ancient people, whose name 
is still preserved in the province of Esthonia. 
Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast 
were supported by the labors of agriculture, en- 
riched by the trade of amber, and consecrated 
by the peculiar worship of the Mother of the 
Gods. But the scarcity of iron obliged the Æs- 
tian warriors to content themselves with wood- 
en clubs; and the reduction of that wealthy 
country is ascribed to the prudence, rather than 
to the arms, of Hermanric. His dominions, 
which extended from the Danube to the Baltic, 
included the native seats, and the recent acqui- 
sitions, of the Goths; and he reigned over the 
greatest part of Germany and Scythia with the 
authority of a conqueror, and sometimes with 
the cruelty of a tyrant. But he reigned over a 
past of the globe incapable of perpetuating and 
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adorning the-glory of its heroes. The name of 
Hermanric is almost buried in oblivion; his ex- 
ploits are imperfectly known: and the Romans 
themselves appeared unconscious of the pro- 
gress of an aspiring power which threatened the 
liberty of the North and the peace of the em- 
ire.143 

The Goths had contracted an hereditary at- 
tachment for the Imperial house of Constan- 
tine, of whose power and liberality they had re- 
ceived so many signal proofs. They respected 
the public peace; and if an hostile band some- 
times presumed to pass the Roman limit, their 
irregular conduct was candidly ascribed to the 
ungovernable spirit of the barbarian youth. 
Their contempt for two new and obscure 
princes, who had been raised to the throne by a 
popular election, inspired the Goths with bolder 
hopes; and, while they agitated some design of 
marching their confederate force under the na- 
tional standard, !“ they were easily tempted to 
embrace the party of Procopius, and to foment, 
by their dangerous aid, the civil discord of the 
Romans. The public treaty might stipulate no 
more than ten thousand auxiliaries; but the de- 
sign was so zealously adopted by the chiefs of 
the Visigoths, that the army which passed the 
Danube amounted to the number of thirty 
thousand men.!4* They marched with the proud 
confidence that their invincible valour would 
decide the fate of the Roman empire; and the 
provinces of Thrace groaned under the weight 
of the barbarians, who displayed the insolence 
of masters, and the licentiousness of enemies. 
But the intemperance which gratified their ap- 
petitcs retarded their progress; and before the 
Goths could receive any certain intelligence of 
the defeat and death of Procopius, they per- 
ceived, by the hostile state of the country, that 
the civil and military powers were resumed by 
his successful rival. A chain of posts and forti- 
fications, skilfully disposed by Valens, or the 
generals of Valens, resisted their march, pre- 
vented their retreat, and intercepted their sub- 
sistence. ‘The fierceness of the barbarians was 
tamed and suspended by hunger; they indig- 
nantly threw down their arms at the feet of the 
conqueror, who offered them food and chains: 
the numerous captives were distributed in all 
the cities of the East; and the provincials, who 
were soon familiarised with their savage ap- 
pearance, ventured, by degrees, to measure 
thir own strength with these formidable adver- 
saries, whose name had so long been the object 
of their terror. The king of Scythia (and Her- 
manric alone could deserve so lofty a title) was 
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grieved and exasperated by this national calam- 
ity. His ambassadors loudly complained, at the 
court of Valens, of the infraction of the ancient 
and solemn alliance which had so long subsisted 
between the Romans and the Goths. They al- 
leged that they had fulfilled the duty of allies, by 
assisting the kinsman and successor of the em- 
peror Julian; they required the immediate 
restitution of the noble captives; and they 
urged a very singular claim, that the Gothic 
generals, marching in arms, and in hostile ar- 
ray, were entitled to the sacred character and 
privileges of ambassadors. The decent, but per- 
emptory, refusal of these extravagant demands 
was signified to the barbarians by Victor, mas- 
ter-general of the cavalry, who expressed, with 
force and dignity, the just complaints of the 
emperor of the East.!#* The negotiation was in- 
terrupted, and the manly exhortations of Val- 
entinian encouraged his timid brother to vindi- 
cate the insulted majesty of the empire.’ 
The splendour and magnitude of this Gothic 
war are celebrated by a contemporary histo- 
rian :!48 but the events scarcely deserve the atten- 
tion of posterity, except as the preliminary steps 
of the approaching decline and fall of the em- 
pire. Instead of leading the nations of Germany 
and Scythia to the banks of the Danube, or even 
to the gates of Constantinople, the aged mon- 
arch of the Goths resigned to the brave Athan- 
aric the danger and glory of a defensive war, 
against an enemy who wielded with a feeble 
hand the powers of a mighty state. A bridge of 
boats was established upon the Danube, the 
presence of Valens animated his troops, and his 
ignorance of the art of war was compensated by 
personal bravery, and a wise deference to the 
advice of Victor and Arintheus, his masters- 
general of the cavalry and infantry. The opera- 
tions of the campaign were conducted by their 
skill and experience; but they found it impossi- 
ble to drive the Visigoths from their strong posts 
in the mountains, and the devastation of the 
plains obliged the Romans themselves to repass 
the Danube on the approach of winter. The in- 
cessant rains, which swelled the waters of the 
river, produced a tacit suspension of arms, and 
confined the emperor Valens, during the whole 
course of the ensuing summer, to his camp of 
Marcianopolis. The third year of the war was 
more favourable to the Romans, and more per- 
nicious to the Goths. The interruption of trade 
deprived the barbarians of the objects of luxury, 
which they already confounded with the neces- 
saries of life; and the desolation of a very exten- 
sive tract of country threatened them with the 
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horrors of famine. Athanaric was provoked, or 
compelled, to risk a battle, which he lost, in the 
plains; and the pursuit was rendered more 
bloody by the cruel precaution of the victorious 
generals, who had promised a large reward for 
the head of every Goth that was brought into 
the Imperial camp. The submission of the bar- 
barians appeased the resentment of Valens and 
his council: the emperor listened with satisfac- 
tion to the flattering and eloquent remonstrance 
of the senate of Constantinople, which assumed, 
for the first time, a share in the public delibera- 
tions; and the same generals, Victor and Arin- 
theus, who had successfully directed the con- 
duct of the war, were empowered to regulate 
the conditions of peace. The freedom of trade 
which the Goths had hitherto enjoyed was re- 
stricted to two cities on the Danube; the rash- 
ness of their leaders was severely punished by 
the suppression of their pensions and subsidies; 
and the exception, which was stipulated in fa- 
vour of Athanaric alone, was more advantage- 
ous than honourable to the Judge of the Visi- 
goths. Athanaric, who, on this occasion, ap- 
pears to have consulted his private interest, 
without expecting the orders of his sovereign, 
supported his own dignity, and that of his tribe, 
in the personal interview which was proposed 
by the ministers of Valens. He persisted in his 
declaration that it was impossible for him, with- 
out incurring the guilt of perjury, ever to set 
his foot on the territory of the empire; and it is 
more than probable that his regard for the sanc- 
tity of an oath was confirmed by the recent and 
fatal examples of Roman treachery. The Dan- 
ube, which separated the dominions of the two 
independent nations, was chosen for the scene 
of the conference. The emperor of the East, and 
the Judge of the Visigoths, accompanied by an 
equal number of armed followers, advanced in 
their respective barges to the middle of the 
stream. After the ratification of the treaty, and 
the delivery of hostages, Valens returned in tri- 
umph to Constantinople, and the Goths re- 
mained in a state of tranquillity about six years, 
till they were violently impelled against the Ro- 
man empire by an innumerable host of Scy- 
thians, who appeared to issue from the frozen 
regions of the North.!# 

The emperor of the West, who had resigned 
to his brother the command of the Lower Dan- 
ube, reserved for his immediate care the de- 
fence of the Rhetian and Illyrian provinces, 
which spread so many hundred miles along 
the greatest of the European rivers. The ac- 
tive policy of Valentinian was continually em- 
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ployed in adding new fortifications to the se- 
curity of the frontier; but the abuse of this 
policy provoked the just resentment of the 
barbarians. The Quadi complained that the 
ground for an intended fortress had been 
marked out on their territories, and their com- 
plaints were urged with so much reason and 
moderation, that Equitius, master-gencral of 
Illyricum, consented to suspend the prosecution 
of the work till he should be more clearly in- 
formed of the will of his sovereign. This fair oc- 
casion of injuring a rival, and of advancing the 
fortune of his son, was cagerly embraced by the 
inhuman Maximin, the prefect, or rather ty- 
rant, of Gaul. The passions of Valentinian were 
impatient of control, and he credulously listened 
to the assurances of his favourite, that, if the 
government of Valcria, and the direction of the 
work, were intrusted to the zeal of his son Mar- 
cellinus, the empcror should no longer be im- 
portuned with the audacious remonstrances of 
the barbarians. The subjects of Rome, and the 
natives of Germany, were insulted by the arro- 
gance of a young and worthless minister, who 
considered his rapid elevation as the proof and 
reward of his superior merit. He affected, how- 
ever, to receive the modest application of Gabi- 
nius, king of the Quadi, with some attention 
and regard; but this artful civility concealed a 
dark and bloody design, and the credulous 
prince was persuaded to accept the pressing 1n- 
vitation of Marcellinus. I am at a loss how to 
vary the narrative of similar crimes; or how to 
relate that, in the course of the same year, but 
in remote parts of the empire, the inhospitable 
table of two Imperial generals was stained with 
the royal blood of two guests and allies, inhu- 
manly murdered by their order, and in their 
presence. The fate of Gabinius, and of Para, 
was the same: but the cruel death of their sov- 
ercign was resented in a very different manner 
by the servile temper of the Armenians and the 
frec and daring spirit of the Germans. The 
Quadi were much declined from that formid- 
able power which, in the time of Marcus Anto- 
ninus, had spread terror to the gates of Rome. 
But they still possessed arms and courage; their 
courage was animated by despajr, and they ob- 
tained the usual reinforcement of the cavalry of 
their Sarmatian allies. So improvident was the 
assassin Marcellinus, that he chose the moment 
when the bravest veterans had been drawn 
away to suppress the revolt of Firmus, and the 
whole province was exposed, with a very feeble 
defence, to the rage of the exasperated barbari- 
ans. They invaded Pannonia in the season of 
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harvest, unmercifully destroyed every object of 
plunder which they could not easily transport, 
and cither disregarded or demolished the empty 
fortifications. The princess Constantia, the 
daughter of the emperor Constantius, and the 
granddaughter of the great Constantine, very 
narrowly escaped. That royal maid, who had 
innocently supported the revolt of Procopius, 
was now the destined wife of the heir of the 
Western empire. She traversed the peaceful 
province with a splendid and unarmed train. 
Her person was saved from danger, and the re- 
public from disgrace, by the active zeal of Mes- 
salla, governor of the provinces. As soon as he 
was informed that the village where she stopped 
only to dine was almost encompassed by the 
barbarians, he hastily placed her in his own 
chariot, and drove full speed till he reached the 
gates of Sirmium, which were at the distance of 
six-and-twenty miles. Even Sirmium might not 
have been secure if the Quadi and Sarmatians 
had diligently advanced during the general con- 
sternation of the magistrates and people. Their 
delay allowed Probus, the Pratorian prefect, 
sufficient time tu 1ccuver his own spirits and to 
revive the courage of the citizens. He skilfully 
directed their strenuous efforts to repair and 
strengthen the decayed fortifications, and pro- 
cured the seasonable and effectual assistance of 
a company of archers to protect the capital of 
the Illyrian provinces. Disappointed in their 
attempts against the walls of Sirmium, the in- 
dignant barbarians turned their arms against 
the master-general of the frontier, to whom they 
unjustly attributed the murder of their king. 
Equitius could bring into the field no more than 
two legions, but they contained the veteran 
strength of the Mzsian and Pannonian bands. 
The obstinacy with which they disputed the 
vain honours of rank and precedency was the 
cause of their destruction, and, while they acted 
with separate forces and divided councils, they 
were surprised and slaughtered by the active 
vigour of the Sarmatian horse. The success of 
this invasion provoked the emulation of the 
bordering tribes, and the province of Mzsia 
would infallibly have been lost if young Theo- 
dosius, the duke or military commander of the 
frontier, had not signalised, in the defeat of the 
public enemy, an intrepid genius worthy of his 
illustrious father and of his future greatness.!®° 

The mind of Valentinian, who then resided 
at Tréves, was deeply affected by the calamities 
of Illyricum, but the lateness of the season sus- 
pended the execution of his designs till the en- 
suing spring. He marched in person, with a con- 
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siderable part of the forces of Gaul, from the 
banks of the Moselle; and to the suppliant am- 
bassadors of the Sarmatians, who met him on 
the way, he returned a doubtful answer, that 
as soon as he reached the scene of action he 
should examine and pronounce. When he ar- 
rived at Sirmium he gave audience to the depu- 
ties of the Illyrian provinces, who loudly con- 
gratulated their own felicity under the auspi- 
cious government of Probus, his Pretorian præ- 
fect.!"! Valentinian, who was flattered by these 
demonstrations of their loyalty and gratitude, 
imprudently asked the deputy of Epirus, a Cy- 
nic philosopher of intrepid sincerity,!® wheth- 
er he was freely sent by the wishes of the prov- 
ince? “With tears and groans am I sent (re- 
plied Iphicles) by a reluctant people.” The em- 
peror paused, but the impunity of his ministers 
established the pernicious maxim that they 
might oppress his subjects without injuring his 
service. A strict inquiry into thcir conduct 
would have relieved the public discontent. The 
severe condemnation of the murder of Gabinius 
was the only measure which could restore the 
confidence of the Germans, and vindicate the 
honour of the Roman name. But the haughty 
monarch was incapable of the magnanimity 
which dares to acknowledge a fault. He forgot 
the provocation, remembered only the injury, 
and advanced into the country of the Quadi 
with an insatiate thirst of blood and revenge. 
The extreme devastation and promiscuous mas- 
sacre of a savage war were justified in the eyes 
of the emperor, and perhaps in those of the 
world, by the cruel equity of retaliation ;' and 
such was the discipline of the Romans, and the 
consternation of the enemy, that Valentinian 
repassed the Danube without the loss of a single 
man. As he had resolved to complete the de- 
struction of the Quadi by a second campaign, 
he fixed his winter-quarters at Bregetio, on the 
Danube, near the Hungarian city of Presburg. 
While the operations of war were suspended by 
the severity of the weather, the Quadi made an 
humble attempt to deprecate the wrath of their 
conqueror, and, at the earnest persuasion of 
Equitius, their ambassadors were intoduced in- 
to the Imperial council. They approached the 
throne with bended bodics and dejected counte- 
nances, and, without daring to complain of the 
murder of their king, they affirmed, with solemn 
oaths, that the late invasion was the crime of 
some irregular robbers, which the public coun- 
cil of the nation condemned and abhorred. The 
answer of the emperor left them but little hope 
from his clemency or compassion. He reviled, 
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in the most intemperate language, their base- 
ness, their ingratitude, their insolence. His eyes, 
his voice, his colour, his gestures, expressed the 
violence of his ungoverned fury; and while his 
whole frame was agitated with convulsive pas- 
sion a large blood-vessel suddenly burst in his 
body, and Valentinian fell speechless into the 
arms of his attendants. Their pious care imme- 
diately concealed his situation from the crowd, 
but in a few minutes the emperor of the West 
expired in an agony of pain, retaining his senses 
till the last, and struggling, without success, to 
declare his intentions to the generals and minis- 
ters who surrounded the royal couch. Valen- 
tinian was about fifty-four years of age, and he 
wanted only one hundred days to accomplish 
the twelve years of his reign.!54 

The polygamy of Valentinian is seriously at- 
tested by an ecclesiastical historian.’™* “The 
empress Severa (I relate the fable) admitted 
into her familiar society the lovely Justina, the 
daughter of an Italian governor; her admira- 
tion of those naked charms, which she had often 
seen in the bath, was expressed with such lavish 
and imprudent praise that the emperor was 
tempted to introduce a second wife into his bed; 
and his public edict extended to all the subjects 
of the empire the same domestic privilege which 
he had assumed for himself.” But we may be 
assured, from the evidence of rcason as well as 
history, that the two marriages of Valentinian 
with Severa and with Justina were successively 
contracted, and that he used the ancient per- 
mission of divorce, which was still allowed by 
the laws, though it was condemned by the 
church. Severa was the mother of Gratian, who 
seemed to unite every claim which could entitle 
him to the undoubted succession of the Western 
empire. He was the eldest son of a monarch 
whose glorious reign had confirmed the free and 
honourable choice of his fellow-soldiers. Before 
he had attained the ninth year of his age the 
royal youth received from the hands of his in- 
dulgent father the purple robe and diadem, 
with the title of Augustus; the election was sol- 
emnly ratified by the consent and applause of 
the armies of Gaul,!8* and the name of Gratian 
was added to the names of Valentirian and 
Valens in all the legal transactions of the Roman 
government. By his marriage with the grand- 
daughter of Constantine, the son of Valentinian 
acquired all the hereditary rights of the Flavian 
family, which, in a series of three Imperial gen- 
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erations, were sanctified by time, religion, and 
the reverence of the people. At the death of his 
father the royal youth was in the seventeenth 
year of his age, and his virtues already justified 
the favourable opinion of the army and people. 
But Gratian resided, without apprehension, in 
the palace of Tréves, whilst at the distance of 
many hundred miles Valentinian suddenly ex- 
pired in the camp of Bregetio. The passions 
which had been so long suppressed by the pres- 
ence of a master immediately revived in the 
Imperial council, and the ambitious design of 
reigning in the name of an infant was artfully 
executed by Mellobaudes and Equitius, who 
commanded the attachment of the Illyrian and 
Italian bands. They contrived the most honour- 
able pretences to remove the popular leaders and 
the troops of Gaul, who might have asserted the 
claims of the lawful successor; they suggested 
the necessity of extinguishing the hopes of for- 
eign and domestic enemies by a bold and de- 
cisive measure. The empress Justina, who had 
been left in a palace about one hundred miles 
from Bregetio, was respectfully invited to ap- 
pear in the camp with the son of the deceased 
emperor. On the sixth day after the death of 
Valentinian, the infant prince of the same name, 
who was only four years old, was shown, in the 
arms of his mother, to the legions, and solemnly 
invested, by military acclamation, with the tı- 
tles and ensigns of supreme power. ‘The impend- 
ing dangers of a civil war werg seasonably pre- 
vented by the wise and moderate conduct of the 
emperor Gratian. He cheerfully accepted the 
choice of the army, declared that he should al- 
ways consider the son of Justina as a brother, 
not as a rival, and advased the empress, with 
her son Valentinian, to fix their residence at 
Milan, in the fair and peaceful province of Italy 
while he assumed the more arduous command 
of the countries beyond the Alps. Gratian dıs- 
sembled his resentment till he could safely pun- 
ish or disgrace the authors of the conspiracy; 
and though he uniformly behaved with tender- 
ness and regard to his infant colleague, he grad- 
ually confounded, in the administration of the 
Western empire, the office of a guardian with 
the authority of a sovereign. The government 
of the Roman world was exercised in the united 
names of Valens and his two nephews; but the 
feeble emperor of the East, whogucceeded to the 
rank of his clder brother, never obtained any 
weight or influence in the councils of the West.15" 
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N the second year of the reign of Valentinian 

I and Valens, on the morning of the twenty- 
first day of July, the greatest part of the Ro- 
man world was shaken by a violent and destruc- 
tive earthquake. The impression was communi- 
cated to the waters; the shores of the Mediter- 
rancan were left dry by the sudden retreat of 
the sea; great quantities of fish were caught with 
the hand; large vessels were stranded on the 
mud; and a curious spectator! amused his eye, 
or rather his fancy, by contemplating the vari- 
ous appearance of valleys and mountains which 
had never, since the formation of the globe, 
been exposed to the sun. But the tide soon re- 
turned with the weignt of an immense and irre- 
sistible deluge, which was severely felt on the 
coasts of Sicily, of Dalmatia, of Greece, and of 
Egypt; large boats were transported and lodged 
on the roofs of houses, or at the distance of two 
miles from the shore ; the people, with their habi- 
tations, were swept away by the waters; and the 
city of Alexandria annually commemorated the 
fatal day on which fifty thousand persons had 
lost their lives in the inundation. This calamity, 
the report of which was magnified from one 
province to another, astonished and terrified 
the subjects of Rome, and their affrighted imagi- 
nation enlarged the real extent of a momentary 
evil. They recollected the preceding earth- 
quakes, which had subverted the cities of Pales- 
tine and Bithynia; they considered these alarm- 
ing strokes as the prelude only of still more 
dreadful calamities; and their fearful vanity was 
disposed to confound the symptoms of a declin- 
ing empire and a sinking world.? It was the 
fashion of the times to attribute every remark- 
able event to the particular will of the Deity; 
the alterations of nature were connected, by an 
invisible chain, with the moral and metaphysi- 
cal opinions of the human mind; and the most 
Sagacious divines could distinguish, according 
to the colour of their respective prejudices, that 
the establishment of heresy tended to produce 
an earthquake, or that.a deluge was the inevi- 
table consequence of the progress of sin and er- 
ror. Without presuming to discuss the truth or 


propriety of these lofty speculations, the histo- 
rian may content himself with an observation, 
which seems to be justified by experience, that 
man has much more to fear from the passions of 
his fellow-creatures than from the convulsions 
of the elements.’ The mischievous effects of an 
earthquake or deluge, a hurricane or the erup- 
tion of a volcano, bear a very inconsiderable 
proportion to the ordinary calamities of war, as 
they are now moderated by the prudence or hu- 
manity of the princes of Europe, who amuse 
their own leisure and exercise the courage of 
their subjects in the practice of the military art. 
But the laws and manners of modern nations 
protect the safety and freedom of the vanquished 
soldier; and the peaceful citizen has seldom rea- 
son to coinplain that his life or even his fortune 
is exposed to the rage of war. In the disastrous 
period of the fall of the Roman empire, which 
may justly be dated from the reign of Valens, 
the happiness and security of each individual 
were personally attacked, and the arts and la- 
bours of ages were rudely defaced by the bar- 
barians of Scythia and Germany. The invasion 
of the Huns precipitated on the provinces of the 
West the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less 
than forty years, from the Danube to the At- 
lantic, and opened a way, by the success of their 
arms, to the inroads of so many hostile tribes 
more savage than themselves. The original prin- 
ciple of motion was concealed in the remote 
countries of the North, and the curious observa- 
tion of the pastoral life of the Scythians* or 
Tartars* will illustrate the latent cause of these 
destructive emigrations. 

The different characters that mark the civi- 
lised nations of the globe may be ascribed to the 
use and the abuse of reason, which so variously 
shapes and so artificially composes the manners 
and opinions of an European or a Chinese. But 
the operation of instinct is more sure and simple 
than that of reason; it is much easier to ascer- 
tain the appetites of a quadruped than the 
speculations of a philosopher; and the savage 
tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to 
the condition of animals, preserve a stronger re- 
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semblance to themselves and to each other. The 
uniform stability of their manners is the natural 
consequence of the imperfection of their facul- 
ties. Reduced to a similar situation, their wants, 
their desires, their enjoyments still continue the 
same; and the influence of food or climate, 
which, in a more improved state of society, is 
suspended or subdued by so many moral causes, 
most powerfully contributes to form and to 
maintain the national character of barbarians. 
In every age the immense plains of Scythia or 
Tartary have been inhabited by vagrant tribes 
of hunters and shepherds, whose indolence re- 
fuses to cultivate the earth, and whose restless 
spirit disdains the confinement of a sedentary 
life. In every age the Scythians and Tartars 
have been renowned for their invincible courage 
and rapid conquests. The thrones of Asia have 
been repeatedly overturned by the shepherds of 
the North, and their arms have spread terror 
and devastation over the most fertile and war- 
like countries of Europe.’ On this occasion, as 
well as on many others, the sober historian is 
forcibly awakened from a pleasing vision, and 
is compelled, with some reluctance, to confess 
that the pastoral manners, which have been 
adorned with the fairest attributes of peace and 
innocence, are much better adapted to the fierce 
and cruel habits of a military hfe. To illustrate 
this observation, I shall now proceed to consider 
a nation of shepherds and of warriors in the 
three important articles of, I. Their diet; IT. 
Their habitation; and III. Their exercises. The 
narratives of antiquity are justified by the expe- 
rience of modern times;’ and the banks of the 
Borysthenes, of the Volga, or of the Selinga will 
indifferently present the same uniform spectacle 
of similar and native manners.® 

I. The corn, or even the rice, which consti- 
tutes the ordinary and wholesome food of a civi- 
lised people, can be obtained only by the patient 
toil of the husbandman. Some of the happy sav- 
ages who dwell between the tropics are plenti- 
fully nourished by the liberality of nature, but 
in the climates of the North a nation of shep- 
herds is reduced to their flocks and herds. The 
skilful practitioners of the medical art will de- 
termine (if they are able to determine) how far 
the temper of the human mind may be affected 
by the use of animal or of vegetable food; and 
whether the common association of carnivorous 
and cruel deserves to be considered in any other 
light than that of an innocent, perhaps a salu- 
tary, prejudice of humanity.® Yet, if it be true 
that the sentiment of compassion is impercep- 
tibly weakened by the sight and practice of do- 
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mestic cruelty, we may observe that the horrid 
objects which are disguised by the arts of Euro- 
pean refinement are exhibited in their naked 
and most disgusting simplicity in the tent of a 
Tartarian shepherd. The ox or the sheep are 
slaughtered by the same hand from which they 
were accustomed to receive their daily food; 
and the bleeding limbs are served, with very 
little preparation, on the table of their unfeeling 
murderer. In the military profession, and espe- 
cially in the conduct of a numerous army, the 
exclusive use of animal food appears to be pro- 
ductive of the most solid advantages. Corn is a 
bulky and perishable commodity, and the large 
magazines, which are indispensably necessary 
for the subsistence of our troops, must be slowly 
transported by the labour of men or horses. But 
the flock and herds which accompany the march 
of the Tartars afford a sure and increasing sup- 
ply of flesh and milk; in the far greater part of 
the uncultivated waste the vegetation of the 
grass is quick and luxuriant; and there are few 
places so extremely barren that the hardy cattle 
of the North cannot find some tolerable pasture. 
The supply is multiplied and prolonged by the 
undistinguishing appetite and patient absti- 
nence of the Tartars. They indifferently feed on 
the flesh of those animals that have been killed 
for the table or have died of disease. Horseflesh, 
which in every age and country has been pro- 
scribed by the civilised nations of Europe and 
Asia, they devour with peculiaagreediness, and 
this singular taste facilitates the success of their 
military operations. The active cavalry of Scyth- 
ia is always followed, in their most distant and 
rapid incursions, by an adequate number of 
sparc horses, who may be occasionally used ei- 
ther to redouble the speed or to satisfy the hun- 
ger of the barbarians. Many are the resources 
of courage and poverty. When the forage round 
a camp of Tartars ıs almost consumed, they 
slaughter the greatest part of their cattle, and 
preserve the flesh, either smoked or dried in the 
sun. On the sudden emergency of a hasty march, 
they provide themselves with a sufficient quan- 
tity of httle balls of cheese, or+rather of hard 
curd, which they occasionally dissolve in water, 
and this unsubstantial diet will support, for 
many days, the life, and even the spirits, of the 
patient warrior. But this extraordinary absti- 
nence, which the Stoic would approve and the 
hermit might envy, is commonly succeeded by 
the most voracious indulgence of appetite. The 
wines of a happier climate are the most grateful 
present or the most valuable commodity that 
can be offered to the Tartars; and the only ex- 
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ample of their industry seems to consist in the 
art of extracting from mare’s milk a fermented 
liquor which possesses a very strong power of 
intoxication. Like the animals of prey, the sav- 
ages, both of the old and new world, experience 
the alternate vicissitudes of famine and plenty, 
and their stomach is inured to sustain, without 
much inconvenience, the opposite extremes of 
hunger and of intemperance. 

II. In the ages of rustic and martial simplic- 
ity, a people of soldiers and husbandmen are 
dispersed over the face of an extensive and culti- 
vated country; and some time must elapse be- 
fore the warlike youth of Greece or Italy could 
be assembled under the same standard, either 
to defend their own confines, or to invade the 
territories of the adjacent tribes. The progress 
of manufactures and commerce insensibly col- 
lects a large multitude within the walls of a city; 
but these citizens are no longer soldiers, and the 
arts which adorn and improve the state of civil 
socicty corrupt the habits of the military life. 
The pastoral manners of the Scythians seem to 
unite the different advantages of simplicity and 
refinement. The individuals of the same tribe 
are constantly assembled, but they are assem- 
bled in a camp, and the native spirit of these 
dauntless shepherds is animated by mutual sup- 
port and emulation. The houses of the Tartars 
are no more than small tents, of an oval form, 
which afford a cold and dirty habitation for the 
promiscuous youth of both sexes. The palaces of 
the rich consist of wooden huts, of such a size 
that they may be conveniently fixed on large 
waggons, and drawn by a team perhaps of 
twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks and herds, 
after grazing all day in the adjacent pastures, 
retire, on the approach of night, within the pro- 
tection of the camp. The necessity of preventing 
the most mischievous confusion in such a per- 
petual concourse of men and animals must grad- 
ually introduce, in the distribution, the order, 
and the guard of the encampment, the rudi- 
ments of the military art. As soon as the forage 
of a certain district is consumed, the tribe, or 
rather army, of shepherds makes a regular march 
to some fresh pastures, and thus acquires, in the 
ordinary occupations of the pastoral life, the 
practical knowledge of one of the most impor- 
tant and difficult operations of war. The choice 
of stations is regulated by the difference of the 
seasons; in the summer the Tartars advance 
towards the North, and pitch their tents on the 
banks of a river, or, at least, in the neighbour- 
hood of a running stream. But in the winter 
they return to the South, and shelter their camp, 
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behind some convenient eminence, against the 
winds, which are chilled in thcir passage over 
the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. These man- 
ners are admirably adapted to diffuse among 
the wandering tribes the spirit of emigration 
and conquest. The connection between the peo- 
ple and their territory is of so frail a texture that 
it may be broken by the slightest accident. The 
camp, and not the soil, is the native country of 
the genuine Tartar. Within the precincts of that 
camp his family, his companions, his property, 
are always included, and in the most distant 
marches he is stili surrounded by the objects 
which are dear or valuable or familiar in his 
eyes. The thirst of rapine, the fear or the resent- 
ment of injury, the impatience of servitude, 
have, in every age, been sufficient causes to urge 
the tribes of Scythia boldly to advance into 
some unknown countries, where they might hope 
to find a more plentiful subsistence or a less for- 
midable enemy. ¥The revolutions of the North 
have frequently determined the fate of the South; 
and in the conflict of hostile nations the victor 
and the vanquished have alternately drove, and 
been driven, from the confines of China to those 
of Germany.!® These great emigrations, which 
have been sometimes executed with almost in- 
credible diligence, were rendered more easy by 
the peculiar nature of the climate. It is well 
known that the cold of Tartary is much more 
severe than in the midst of the temperate zone 
might reasonably be expected; this uncommon 
rigour is attributed to the height of the plains, 
which rise, especially towards the east, more 
than half a mile above the level of the sea, and 
to the quantity of saltpetre with which the soil 
is deeply impregnated." In the winter season, 
the broad and rapid rivers that discharge their 
waters into the Euxine, the Caspian, or the Icy 
Sea, are strongly frozen, the fields are covered 
with a bed of snow, and the fugitive or victori- 
ous tribes may securely traverse, with their fam- 
ilies, their waggons, and their cattle, the smooth 
and hard surface of an immense plain. 

HI. The pastoral life, compared with the la- 
bours of agriculture and manufactures, is un- 
doubtedly a life of idleness; and as the most 
honourable shepherds of the Tartar race de- 
volve on their captives the domestic manage- 
ment of the cattle, their own leisure is seldom 
disturbed by any servile and assiduous cares. 
But this leisure, instead of being devoted to the 
soft enjoyments of love and harinony, is usefully 
spent in the violent and sanguinary exercise of 
the chase. The plains of Tartary are filled with 
a strong and serviceable breed of horses, which 
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are easily trained for the purposes of war and 
hunting. The Scythians of every age have been 
celebrated as bold and skilful riders, and con- 
stant practice had seated them so firmly on 
horseback that they were supposed by strangers 
to perform the ordinary duties of civil life, to 
eat, to drink, and even to sleep, without dis- 
mounting from their steeds. They excel in the 
dexterous management of the lance; the long 
Tartar bow is drawn with a nervous arm, and 
the weighty arrow is directed to its object with 
unerring aim and irresistible force. These arrows 
are often pointed against the harmless animals 
of the desert, which increase and multiply in the 
absence of their most formidable enemy—the 
hare, the goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the 
stag, the elk, and the antelope. The vigour and 
patience both of the men and horses are con- 
tinually exercised by the fatigues of the chase, 
and the plentiful supply of game contributes to 
the subsistence and even luxury of a Tartar 
camp. But the exploits of the hunters of Scythia 
are not confined to the destruction of timid or 
innoxious beasts: they boldly encounter the an- 
gry wild boar when he turns against his pursu- 
ers, excite the sluggish courage of the bear, and 
provoke the fury of the tiger as he slumbers in 
the thicket. Where there is danger, there may 
be glory; and the mode of hunting which opens 
the fairest field to the exertions of valour may 
justly be considered as the image and as the 
school of war. The general hunting matches, 
the pride and delight of the Tartar princes, 
compose an instructive exercise for their numer- 
ous cavalry. A circle is drawn, of many miles in 
circumference, to encompass the game of an ex- 
tensive district; and the troops that form the 
circle regularly advance towards a common cen- 
tre, where the captive animals, surrounded on 
every side, are abandoned to the darts of the 
hunters. In this march, which frequently con- 
tinues many days, the cavalry are obliged to 
climb the hills, to swim the rivers, and to wind 
through the valleys, without interrupting the 
prescribed order of their gradual progress. They 
acquire the habit of directing their eye and their 
steps to a remote object, of preserving their in- 
tervals, of suspending or accelerating thiir pace 
according to the motions of the troops on their 
right and left, and of watching and repeating 
the signals of their leaders. Their leaders study 
in this practical school the most important les- 
son of the military art, the prompt and accurate 
judgment of ground, of distance, and of time. 
To employ against a human enemy the same 
patience and valour, the same skill and disci- 
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pline, is the only alteration which is required in 
real war, and the amusements of the chase serve 
as a prelude to the conquest of an empire.” 
The political society of the ancient Germans 
has the appearance of a voluntary alliance of 
independent warriors. The tribes of Scythia, dis- 
tinguished by the modern appellation of Hords, 
assume the form of a numerous and increasing 
family, which, in the course of successive gen- 
erations, has been propagated from the same 
original stock. The meanest and most ignorant 
of the Tartars preserve with conscious pride the 
inestimable treasure of their genealogy, and, 
whatever distinctions of rank may have been in- 
troduced by the unequal distribution of pastoral 
wealth, they mutually respect themselves and 
each other as the descendants of the first found- 
er of the tribe. The custom, which still prevails, 
of adopting the bravest and most faithful of the 
captives, may countenance the very probable 
suspicion that this extensive consanguinity is, in 
a great measure, legal and fictitious. But the 
useful prejudice which has obtained the sanc- 
tion of time and opinion produces the effects of 
truth; the haughty barbarians yield a cheerful 
and voluntary obedience to the head of their 
blood, and their chief, or mursa, as the repre- 
sentative of their great father, exercises the au- 
thority of a judge in peace and of a leader in 
war. In the original state of the pastoral world, 
each of the mursas (1f we may continuc to use a 
modern appellation) acted as the independent 
chief of a large and separate family, and the 
limits of their peculiar territories were gradually 
fixed by superior force or mutual consent. But 
the constant operation of various and perina- 
nent causes contributed to unite the vagrant 
Hords into national communities, under the 
command of a suprerne head. The weak were 
desirous of support, and the strong were ambi- 
tious of dominion; the power which is the result 
of union oppressed and collected the divided 
forces of the adjacent tribes; and, as the van- 
quished were freely admitted to share the ad- 
vantages of victory, the most valiant chiefs has- 
tened to range themselves and their followers 
under the formidable standard of a confederate 
nation. The most successlul of the Tartar princes 
assumed the military command, to which he 
was entitled by the superiority either of merit or 
of power. He was raised to the throne by the 
acclamations of his equals, and the title of Khan 
expresses in the language of the North of Asia 
the full extent of the regal dignity. The right of 
hereditary succession was long confined to the 
blood of the founder of the monarchy; and at 
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this moment all the Khans who reign from Cri- 
mea to the wall of China are the lineal descen- 
dants of the renowned Zingis.'* But, as it is the 
indispensable duty of a Tartar sovercign to lead 
his warlike subjects into the field, the claims of 
an infant are often disregarded, and some royal 
kinsman, distinguished by his age and valour, is 
intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his pred- 
ecessor. Two distinct and regular taxes are lev- 
ied on the tribes to support the dignity of their 
national monarch and of their peculiar chief, 
and each of those contributions amounts to the 
tithe both of their property and of thcir spoil. 
A Tartar sovercign enjoys the tenth part of the 
wealth of his people; and as his own domestic 
riches of flocks and herds increase in a much 
larger proportion, he is able plentifully to main- 
tain the rustic splendour of his court, to reward 
the most deserving or the most favoured of his 
followers, and to obtain from the gentle influ- 
ence of corruption the obedience which might 
be sometimes refused to the stern mandates of 
authority. ‘The manners of his subjects, accus- 
tomed, like himself, to blood and rapine, might 
excuse in their eyes such partial acts of tyranny 
as would excite the horror of a civilised people, 
but the power of a despot has never been ac- 
knowledged in the deserts of Scythia. The im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the Khan is confined 
within the limits of his own tribe, and the exer- 
cise of his royal prerogative has been moderated 
by the ancient institution of a national council. 
The Coroultai,!4 or Dict, of the Tartars was 
regularly held in the spring and autumn in the 
midst of a plain, where the princes of the reign- 
ing family and the mursas of the respective 
tribes may conveniently assemble on horseback 
with their martial and numerous trains, and the 
ambitious monarch who reviewed the strength, 
must consult the inclination, of an armed peo- 
ple. The rudiments of a feudal government may 
be discovered in the constitution of the Scythian 
or Tartar nations, but the perpetual conflict of 
those hostile nations has sometimes terminated 
in the establishment of a powerful and despotic 
empire. The victor, enriched by the tribute and 
fortified by the arms of dependent kings, has 
sptead his conquests over Europe or Asia; the 
successful shepherds of the North have sub- 
mitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, and 
of cities; and the introduction of luxury, after 
destroying the freedom of the people, has un- 
dermined the foundations of the throne.’ 

The memory of past évents cannot long be 
preserved in the frequent and remote emigra- 
tions of illiterate barbarians. The modern Tar- 
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tars are ignorant of the conquests of their ances- 
tors;'® and our knowledge of the history of the 
Scythians is derived from their intercourse with 
the learned and civilised nations of the South— 
the Greeks, the Persians, and the Chinese. The 
Grecks, who navigated the Euxine, and planted 
their colonies along the sca-coast, made the 
gradual and imperfect discovery of Scythia, 
from the Danube and the confines of Thrace, as 
far as the frozen Mzotis, the seat of eternal win- 
ter, and Mount Caucasus, which, in the lan- 
guage of poetry, was described as the utmost 
boundary of the earth. They celebrated, with 
simple credulity, the virtues of the pastoral life :!7 
they entertained a more rational apprehension 
of the strength and numbers of the warlike bar- 
barians,'® who contemptuously baffied the im- 
mense armament of Darius, the son of Hystas- 
pes.!® The Persian monarchs had extended their 
western conquests to the banks of the Danube 
and the limits of Buropean Scythia. The eastern 
provinces of their empire were exposed to the 
Scythians of Asia, the wild inhabitants of the 
plains beyond the Oxus and the Jaxartes, two 
mighty rivers, which direct their course towards 
the Caspian Sea. The long and memorable 
quarrel of Iran and Touran is still the theme of 
history or romance: the famous, perhaps the 
fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, Rustan 
and Asfendiar, was signalised, in the defence of 
their country, against the Afrasiabs of the 
North;?° and the invincible spirit of the same 
barbarians resisted, on the same ground, the 
victorious arms of Cyrus and Alexander.” In 
the eyes of the Greeks and Persians, the real 
geography of Scythia was bounded, on the east, 
by the mountains of Imaus or Caf; and their 
distant prospect of the extreme and inaccessible 
parts of Asia was clouded by ignorance, or per- 
plexed by fiction. But those inaccessible regions 
are the ancient residence of a powerful and civi- 
lised nation,” which ascends, by a probable tra- 
dition, above forty centuries;*? and which is 
able to verify a series of near two thousand years 
by the perpetual testimony of accurate and con- 
temporary historians.?4 The annals of China?’ 
illustrate the state and revolutions of the pastoral 
tribes, which may sull be distinguished by the 
vague appellation of Scythians or Tartars—the 
vassals, the enemies, and sometimes the con- 
querors of a great empire, whose policy has uni- 
formly opposed the blind and impetuous valour 
of the barbarians of the North. From the mouth 
of the Danube to the sea of Japan, the whole 
longitude of Scythia is about one hundred and 
ten degrees, which, in that parallel, are equal to 
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more than five thousand miles. The latitude of 
these extensive deserts cannot be so easily or so 
accurately measured; but, from the fortieth de- 
gree, which touches the wall of China, we may 
securely advance above a thousand miles to the 
northward, till our progress is stopped by the 
excessive cold of Siberia. In that dreary climate, 
instead of the animated picture of a Tartar 
camp, the smoke which issues from the earth, or 
rather from the snow, betrays the subterraneous 
dwellings of the Tongouses and the Samoiedes: 
the want of horses and oxen is imperfectly sup- 
plied by the use of reindeer and of large dogs; 
and the conquerors of the earth insensibly de- 
generate into a race of deformed and diminu- 
tive savages, who tremble at the sound of arms.?® 

The Huns, who under the reign of Valens 
threatened the empire of Rome, had been for- 
midable, in a much earlier period, to the empire 
of China.?” Their ancient, perhaps their origi- 
nal, seat was an extensive, though dry and bar- 
ren, tract of country immediately on the north 
side of the great wall. Their place is at present 
occupied by the forty-nine Hordes or Banners 
of the Mongous, a pastoral nation, which con- 
sists of about two hundred thousand families.”® 
But the valour of the Huns had extended the 
narrow limits of their dominions; and their rus- 
tic chiefs, who assumed the appellation of Tan- 
jou, gradually became the conquerors and the 
sovereigns of a formidable empire. ‘Towards the 
east their victorious arms were stopped only by 
the ocean; and the tribes, which are thinly scat- 
tered between the Amoor and the extreme pe- 
ninsula of Corea, adhered with reluctance to 
the standard of the Huns. On the west, near the 
head of the Irtish, and in the valleys of Imaus, 
they found a more ample space, and more nu- 
merous enemics. One of the lieutenants of the 
Tanjou subdued, in a single expedition, twenty- 
six nations; the Igours,” distinguished above 
the Tartar race by the use of letters, were in the 
number of his vassals; and, by the strange con- 
nection of human events, the flight of one of 
those vagrant tribes recalled the victorious Par- 
thians from the invasion of Syria.*¢ On the side 
of the north, the ocean was assigned as the limit 
of the power of the Huns. Without enemies to 
Tesist their progress, or witnesses to contradict 
their vanity, they might securely achieve a real, 
or imaginary, conquest of the frozen regions of 
Siberia. The Northern Sea was fixed as the remote 
boundary of their empire. But the name of that 
sea, on whose shores the patriot Sovou embraced 
the life of a shepherd and an exile,*! may be 
transferred, with much more probability, to the 
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Baikal, a capacious basin, above three hundred 
miles in length, which disdains the modest ap- 
pellation of a lake, and which actually com- 
municates with the seas of the North, by the 
long course of the Angara, the Tonguska, and 
the Yenesei. The submission of so many distant 
nations might flatter the pride of the Tanjou; 
but the valour of the Huns could be rewarded 
only by the enjoyment of the wealth and luxury 
of the empire of the South. In the third century 
before the Christian era, a wall of fifteen hun- 
dred miles in length was constructed, to defend 
the frontiers of China against the inroads of the 
Huns; but this stupendous work, which holds 
a conspicuous place in the map of the world, has 
never contributed to the safety of an unwarlike 
people. The cavalry of the Tanjou frequently 
consisted of two or three hundred thousand 
men, formidable by the matchless dexterity with 
which they managed their bows and their horses; 
by their hardy patience in supporting the in- 
clemency of the weather; and by the incredible 
speed of their march, which was seldom checked 
by torrents or precipices, by the deepest rivers, 
or by the most lofty mountains. 

They spread themselves at once over the face 
of the country; and their rapid impetuosity sur- 
prised, astonished, and disconcerted the grave 
and elaborate tactics of a Chinese army. The 
emperor Kaoti,** a soldier of fortune, whose 
personal merit had raised him to the throne, 
marched against the Huns with those vetcran 
troops which had been trained in the civil wars 
of China. But he was soon surrounded by the 
barbarians; and, after a siege of seven days, the 
monarch, hopeless of relief, was reduced to pur- 
chase his deliverance by an ignominious capitu- 
lation. The successors of Kaoti, whose lives were 
dedicated to the arts of peace, or the luxury of 
the palace, submitted to a more permanent dis- 
grace. They too hastily confessed the insuffi- 
ciency of arms and fortifications. They were too 
easily convinced that, while the blazing signals 
announced on every side the approach of the 
Huns, the Chinese troops, who slept with the 
helmet on their head, and the quirass on their 
back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of 
ineffectual marches.** A regular payment of 
moncy and silk was stipulated as the condition 
of a temporary and precarious peace; and the 
wretched expedient of disguising a real tribute 
under the names of a gift or subsidy was prac- 
tised by the emperors of China as well as by 
those of Rome. But there still remained a more 
disgraceful article of tribute, which violated the 
sacred feelings of humanity and nature. The 
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hardships of the savage life, which destroy in 
their infancy the children who are born with a 
less healthy and robust constitution, introduce 
a remarkable disproportion between the num- 
bers of the two sexes. ‘The Tartars are an ugly 
and even deformed race; and while they con- 
sider their own women as the instruments of 
domestic labour, their desires, or rather their 
appetites, are directed to the enjoyment of more 
elegant beauty. A select band of the fairest maid- 
ens of China was annually devoted to the rude 
embraces of the Huns;*¢ and the alliance of the 
haughty Tanjous was secured by their marriage 
with the genuine, or adopted, daughters of the 
Imperial family, which vainly attempted to es- 
cape the sacrilegious pollution. The situation of 
these unhappy victims is described in the verses 
of a Chinese princess, who laments that she had 
been condemned by her parents to a distant ex- 
ile, under a barbarian husband; who complains 
that sour milk was her only drink, raw flesh her 
only food, a tent her only palace; and who ex- 
presses, in a strain of pathetic simplicity, the 
natural wish that she «re transformed into a 
bird, to Ay back to her dear country, the object 
of her tender and perpetual regret.?? 

The conquest of China has been twice 
achieved by the pastoral tribes of the North: the 
forces of the Huns were not inferior to those of 
the Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux; and their 
ambition might entertain the most sanguine 
hopes of success. But their pride was humbled, 
and their progress was checked, by the arms 
and policy of Vouti,” the fifth emperor of the 
powerful dynasty of the Han. In his long reign 
of fifty-four years, the barbarians of the south- 
ern provinces submitted to the laws and man- 
ners of China; and the ancient limits of the mon- 
archy were enlarged from the great river of 
Kuang to the port of Canton. Instead of confin- 
ing himself to the timid operations of a defen- 
sive war, his lieutenants penetrated many hun- 
dred miles into the country of the Huns. In 
those boundless deserts, where it is impossible to 
form magazines, and difficult to transport a suf- 
ficient supply of provisions, the armies of Vouti 
were repeatedly exposed to intolerable hard- 
ships: and, of one hundred and forty thousand 
soldiers who marched against the barbarians, 
thirty thousand only returned in safety to the 
feet of their master. These losses, however, were 
compensated by splendid and decisive success. 
The Chinese generals improved the superiority 
which they derived from the temper of their 
arms, their chariots of war, and the service of 
their Tartar auxiliaries. The camp of the Tan- 
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jou was surprised in the midst of sleep and in- 
temperance; and, though the monarch of the 
Huns bravely cut his way through the ranks of 
the enemy, he left above fifteen thousand of his 
subjects on the field of battle. Yet this signal vic- 
tory, which was preceded and followed by many 
bloody engagements, contributed much less to 
the destruction of the power of the Huns, than 
the effectual policy which was employed to de- 
tach the tributary nations from their obedience. 
Intimidated by the arms, or allured by the 
promises, of Vouti and his successors, the most 
considerable tribes, both of the East and of the 
West, disclaimed the authority of the Tanjou. 
While some acknowledged themselves the allies 
or vassals of the empire, they all became the im- 
placable enemies of the Huns: and the numbers 
of that haughty people, as soon as they were re- 
duced to their native strength, might perhaps 
have been contained within the walls of one of 
the great and populous cities of China. The 
desertion of his subjects, and the perplexity of 
a civil war, at length compelled the Tanjou 
himsclf to renounce the dignity of an indepen- 
dent sovercign, and the freedom of a warlike and 
high-spirited nation. He was received at Sigan, 
the capital of the monarchy, by the troops, the 
mandarins, and the emperor himself, with all 
the honours that could adorn and disguise the 
triumph of Chinese vanity.*° A magnificent pal- 
ace was prepared for his reception; his place 
was assigned above all the princes of the royal 
family; and the patience of the barbarian king 
was exhausted by the ceremonies of a banquet, 
which consisted of eight courses of meat, and of 
nine solemn pieces of music. But he performed, 
on his knees, the duty of a respectful homage to 
the cmperor of China; pronounced, in his own 
name, and in the name of his successors, a per- 
petual oath of fidelity; and gratefully accepted 
a seal, which was bestowed as the emblem of his 
regal dependence. After this humiliating sub- 
mission, the Tanjous sometimes departed from 
their allegiance, and seized the favourable mo- 
ments of war and rapine; but the monarchy of 
the Huns gradually declined, till it was broken, 
by civil dissension, into two hostile and separate 
kingdoms. One of the princes of the nation was 
urged by fear and ambition to retire towards 
the south with cight hordes, which composed 
between forty and fifty thousand families. He 
obtained, with the title of Tanjou, a convenient 
territory on the verge of the Chinese provinces; 
and his constant attachment to the service of the 
empire was secured by weakness and the desire 
of revenge. From the time of this fatal schism, 
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the Huns of the north continued to languish 
about fifty years, till they were oppressed on 
every side by their foreign and domestic ene- 
mies. The proud inscription of a column, erect- 
ed on a lofty mountain, announced to posterity 
that a Chinese army had marched seven hun- 
dred miles into the heart of their country. The 
Sienpi,@ a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated 
the injuries which they had formerly sustained ; 
and the power of the Tanjous, after a reign of 
thirteen hundred years, was utterly destroyed 
before the end of the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, f? 

The fate of the vanquished Huns was diversi- 
fied by the various influence of character and 
situation.** Above one hundred thousand per- 
sons, the poorest, indeed, and the most pusil- 
lanimous of the people, were contented to re- 
main in their native country, to renounce their 
peculiar name and origin, and to mingle with 
the victorious nation of the Sienpi. Fifty-eight 
hordes, about two hundred thousand men, am- 
bitious of a more honourable servitude, retired 
towards the south, implored the protection of 
the emperors of China, and were permitted to 
inhabit and to guard the extreme frontiers of the 
province of Chansi and the territory of Ortous. 
But the most warlike and powerful tribes of the 
Huns maintained in their adverse fortune the 
undaunted spirit of their ancestors. The West- 
ern world was open to their valour, and they 
resolved, under the conduct of their hereditary 
chieftains, to discover and subdue some remote 
country which was still inaccessible to the arms 
of the Sienpi and to the laws of China.*® The 
course of their emigration soon carried them 
beyond the mountains of Imaus and the limits 
of the Chinese geography; but we are able to 
distinguish the two great divisions of these for- 
midable exiles, which directed their march to- 
wards the Oxus and towards the Volga. The 
first of these colonies established their dominion 
in the fruitful and extensive plains of the Sog- 
diana, on the eastern side of the Caspian, where 
they preserved the name of Huns, with the epi- 
thet of Euthalites or Nepthalites. Their man- 
ners were softened, and even their features were 
insensibly improved, by the mildness of he cli- 
mate and their long residence in a flourishing 
province, ** which might still retain a faint im- 
pression of the arts of Greece.” The white Huns, 
a name which they derived from the change of 
their complexions, soon abandoned the pastoral 
life of Scythia. Gorgo, which, under the appel- 
lation of Carizme, has since enjoyed a tempo- 
rary splendour, was the residence of the king, 
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who exercised a legal authority over an obedient 
people. Their luxury was maintained by the la- 
bour of the Sogdians; and the only vestige of 
their ancient barbarism was the custom which 
obliged all the companions, perhaps to the num- 
ber of twenty, who had shared the liberality of 
a wealthy lord, to be buried alive in the same 
grave.*® The vicinity of the Huns to the prov- 
inces of Persia involved them in frequent and 
bloody contests with the power of that mon- 
archy. But they respected, in peace, the faith of 
treaties: in war, the dictates of humanity; and 
their memorable victory over Peroses, or Firuz, 
displayed the moderation as well as the valour 
of the barbarians. The second division of their 
countrymen, the Huns who gradually advanced 
towards the north-west, were exercised by the 
hardships of a colder climate and a more labori- 
ous march. Necessity compelled them to ex- 
change the silks of China for the furs of Siberia; 
the imperfect rudiments of civilised life were 
obliterated; and the native fierceness of the 
Huns was exasperated by their intercourse with 
the savage tribes, who were compared, with 
some propriety, to the wild beasts of the desert. 
Their independent spirit soon rejected the he- 
reditary succession of the ‘l'anjous; and while 
each horde was governed by its peculiar mursa, 
their tumultuary council directed the public 
measures of the whole nation. As late as the 
thirteenth century their transient residence on 
the eastern banks of the Volga was attested by 
the name of Great Hungary. In the winter 
they descended with their flocks and herds to- 
wards the mouth of that mighty river; and their 
summer excursions reached as high as the lati- 
tude of Saratoff, or perhaps the conflux of the 
Kama. Such at least were the recent limits of 
the black Calmucks,®* who remained about a 
century under the protection of Russia, and 
who have since returned to their native seats on 
the frontiers of the Chinese empire. The march 
and the return of those wandering Tartars, 
whose united camp consists of fifty thousand 
tents or families, illustrate the distant emigra- 
tions of the ancient Huns.*! 

It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time 
which elapsed after the Huns of the Volga were 
lost in the eyes of the Chinese, and before they 
showed themselves to those of the Romans. 
There is some reason, however, to apprehend 
that the same force which had driven them from 
their native seats still continued to impel their 
march towards the frontiers of Europe. The 
power of the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, 
which extended above three thousand miles 
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from east to west,™ must have gradually op- 
pressed them by the weight and terror of a for- 
midable neighbourhood; and the flight of the 
tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend to in- 
crease the strength or to contract the territories 
of the Huns. The harsh and obscure appella- 
tions of those tribes would offend the ear, with- 
out informing the understanding, of the reader; 
but I cannot suppress the very natural suspicion 
that the Huns of the North derived a consider- 
able reinforcement from the ruin of the dynasty 
of the South, which, in the course of the third 
century, submitted to the dominion of China; 
that the bravest warriors marched away in search 
of their free and adventurous countrymen; and 
that, as they had been divided by prosperity, 
they were easily reunited by the common hard- 
ships of their adverse fortune. *? The Huns, with 
their flocks and herds, their wives and children, 
their dependents and allies, were transported to 
the west of the Volga, and they boldly advanced 
to invade the country of the Alani, a pastoral 
people, who occupied, or wasted, an extensive 
tract of the deserts oi ©rythia. The plains be- 
tween the Volga and the Tanais were covered 
with the tents of the Alani, but their name and 
manners were diffused over the wide extent of 
their conquests; and the painted tribes of the 
Agathyrsi and Geloni were confounded among 
their vassals. Towards the north they penetrated 
into the frozen regions of Siberia, among the 
savages who were accustomed, in their rage or 
hunger, to the taste of human flesh; and their 
southern inroads were pushed as far as the con- 
fines of Persia and India. ‘The mixture of Sar- 
matic and German blood had contributed to 
improve the features of the Alani, to whiten 
their swarthy complexions, and to tinge their 
hair with a yellowish cast, which is seldom found 
in the Tartar race. They were less deformed in 
their persons, less brutish in their manners, than 
the Huns; but they did not yield to those for- 
midable barbarians in their martial and inde- 
pendent spirit; in the love of freedom, which re- 
jected even the use of domestic slaves; and in 
the love of arms, which considered war and rap- 
ine as the pleasure and the glory of mankind. A 
naked scimitar, fixed in the ground, was the 
only object of their religious worship; the scalps 
of their enemies formed the costly trappings of 
their horses; and they viewed with pity and con- 
tempt the pusillanimous warriors who patiently 
expected the infirmities of age and the tortures 
of lingering diseasc.** On the banks of the Ta- 
nais the military power of the Huns and the 
Alani encountered each other with equal valour, 
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but with unequal success. The Huns prevailed 
in the bloody contest; the king of the Alani was 
slain; and the remains of the vanquished nation 
were dispersed by the ordinary alternative of 
flight or submission.** A colony of exiles found 
a secure refuge in the mountains of Caucasus, 
between the Euxine and the Caspian, where 
they still preserve their name and their inde- 
pendence. Another colony advanced, with more 
intrepid courage, towards the shores of the Bal- 
tic; associated themselves with the northern 
tribes of Germany; and shared the spoil of the 
Roman provinces of Gaul and Spain. But the 
greatest part of the nation of the Alani em- 
braced the offers of an honourable and advan- 
tageous union; and the Huns, who esteemed the 
valour of their less fortunate enemics, proceeded, 
with an increase of numbers and confidence, to 
invade the limits of the Gothic empire. 

The great Hermanric, whose dominions ex- 
tended from the Baltic to the Euxine, enjoyed, 
in the full maturity of age and reputation, the 
fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed by 
the formidable approach of an host of unknown 
enemies,*® on whom his barbarous subjects 
might, without injustice, bestow the epithet of 
barbarians. The numbers, the strength, the rap- 
id motions, and the implacable cruelty of the 
Huns were felt, and dreaded, and magnified by 
the astonished Goths, who beheld their fields 
and villages consumed with flames and deluged 
with indiscriminate slaughter. To these real ter- 
rors they added the surprise and abhorrence 
which were excited by the shrill voice, the un- 
couth gestures, and the strange deformity of the 
Huns. These savages of Scythia were compared 
(and the picture had some resemblance) to the 
animals who walk very awkwardly on two legs, 
and to the misshapen figures, the Zermin, which 
were often placed on the bridges of antiquity. 
They were distinguished trom the rest of the hu- 
man species by their broad shoulders, flat noses, 
and small black eyes, deeply buried in the head; 
and as they were almost destitute of beards, 
they never enjoyed either the manly graces of 
youth or the venerable aspect of age.*’ A fabu- 
lous origin was assigned worthy of their form 
and manners—that the witches of Scythia, who, 
for their foul and deadly practices, had been 
driven from society, had copulated in the desert 
with infernal spirits, and that the Huns were the 
offspring of this execrable conjunction.** The 
tale, so full of horror and absurdity, was greed- 
ily embraced by the credulous hatred of the 
Goths; but while it gratified their hatred it in- 
creased their fear, since the posterity of demons 
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and witches might be supposed to inherit some 
share of the preternatural powers as well as of 
the malignant temper of their parents. Against 
these enemies, Hermanric prepared to exert the 
united forces of the Gothic state; but he soon 
discovered that his vassal tribes, provoked by 
oppression, were much more inclined to second 
than to repel the invasion of the Huns. One of 
the chiefs of the Roxolani® had formerly de- 
serted the standard of Hermanric, and the cruel 
tyrant had condemned the innocent wife of the 
traitor to be torn asunder by wild horses. ‘The 
brothers of that unfortunate woman seized the 
favourable moment of revenge. The aged king 
of the Goths languished some time after the 
dangerous wound which he received from their 
daggers; but the conduct of the war was re- 
tarded by his infirmities; and the public coun- 
cils of the nation were distracted by a spirit of 
jealousy and discord. His death, which has been 
imputed to his own despair, left the reins of gov- 
ernment in the hands of Withimer, who, with 
the doubtful aid of some Scythian mercenaries, 
maintained the unequal contest against the 
arms of the Huns and the Alani till he was de- 
feated and slain in a decisive battle. The Ostro- 
goths submitted to their fate: and the royal race 
of the Amali will hereafter be found among the 
subjects of the haughty Attila. But the person of 
Witheric, the infant king, was saved by the dili- 
gence of Alatheus and Saphrax; two warriors of 
approved valour and fidelity, who, by cautious 
marches, conducted the independent remains 
of the nation of the Ostrogoths towards the 
Danastus, or Dniester, a considerable river, 
which now separates the Turkish dominions 
from the empire of Russia. On the banks of the 
Dniester the prudent Athanaric, more attentive 
to his own than to the general safety, had fixed 
the camp of the Visigoths; with the firm resolu- 
tion of opposing the victorious barbarians, whom 
he thought it less advisable to provoke. The or- 
dinary speed of the Huns was checked by the 
weight of baggage and the encumbrance of cap- 
tives; but their military skill deceived and al- 
most destroyed the army of Athanaric. While 
the Judge of the Visigoths defended the banks 
of the Dniester he was encompassed and at- 
tacked by a numerous detachment of cavalry, 
who, by the light of the moon, had passed the 
river in a fordable place; and it was not without 
the utmost efforts of courage and conduct that 
he was able to effect his retreat towards the hilly 
country. The undaunted general had already 
formed a new and judicious plan of defensive 
war; and the strong lines which he was prepar- 
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ing to construct between the mountains, the 
Pruth, and the Danube, would have secured the 
extensive and fertile territory that bears the 
modern name of Wallachia from the destructive 
inroads of the Huns.®° But the hopes and mea- 
sures of the Judge of the Visigoths were soon dis- 
appointed by the trembling impatience of his 
dismayed countrymen, who were persuaded by 
their fears that the interposition of the Danube 
was the only barrier that could save them from 
the rapid pursuit and invincible valour of the 
barbarians of Scythia. Under the command of 
Fritigern and Alavivus,® the body of the nation 
hastily advanced to the banks of the great river, 
and implored the protection of the Roman em- 
peror of the East. Athanaric himself, still anxious 
to avoid the guilt of perjury, retired, with a band 
of faithful followers, into the mountainous coun- 
try of Caucaland, which appears to have been 
guarded and almost concealed by the impene- 
trable forests of Transylvania. ™ 

After Valens had terminated the Gothic war 
with some appearance of glory and success, he 
made a progress through his dominions of Asia, 
and at length fixed his residence ın the capital 
of Syria. The five years®? which he spent at An- 
tioch were employed to watch, from a secure 
distance, the hostile designs of the Persian mon- 
arch; to check the depredations of the Saracens 
and Isaunans;“ to enforce, by arguments more 
prevalent than those of reason and eloquence, 
the belief of the Anan theology’ and to satisfy 
his anxious suspicions by the promiscuous exe- 
cution of the innocent and the guilty. But the 
attention of the emperor was most seriously en- 
gaged by the important intelligence which he 
received from the civil and military officers who 
were intrusted with the defence of the Danube. 
He was informed that the North was agitated 
by a furious tempest; that the irruption of the 
Huns, an unknown and monstrous race of sav- 
ages, had subverted the power of the Goths; and 
that the suppliant multitudes of that warlike 
nation, whose pride was now humbled in the 
dust, covered a space many miles along the 
banks of the river. With outstretched arms and 
pathetic lamentations they loudly ¢leplored their 
past misfortunes and their present danger; ac- 
knowledged that their only hope of safety was 
in the clemency of the Roman government; and 
most solemnly protested that, if the gracious 
liberality of the emperor would permit them to 
cultivate the waste lands of Thrace, they should 
ever hold themselves bound, by the strongest 
obligations of duty and gratitude, to obey the 
laws and to guard the limits of the republic. 
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These assurances were confirmed by the am- 
bassadors of the Goths, who impatiently ex- 
pected from the mouth of Valens an answer that 
must finally determine the fate of their unhappy 
countrymen. The emperor of the East was no 
longer guided by the wisdom and authority of 
his elder brother, whose death happened to- 
wards the end of the preceding year; and as the 
distressful situation of the Goths required an in- 
stant and peremptory decision, he was deprived 
of the favourite resource of feeble and timid 
minds, who consider the use of the dilatory and 
ambiguous measures as the most admirable ef- 
forts of consummate prudence. As long as the 
same passions and interests subsist among man- 
kind, the questions of war and peace, of justice 
and policy, which were debated in the councils 
of antiquity, will frequently present themselves 
as the subject of modern deliberation. But the 
most experienced statesman of Europe has never 
been summoned to consider the propriety or the 
danger of admitting or rejecting an innumer- 
able multitude of barbarians, who are driven by 
despair and hunger te. solicit a settlement on the 
territories of a civilised nation. When that im- 
portant proposition, so essentially connected 
with the public safety, was referred to the min- 
isters of Valens, they were perplexed and di- 
vided ; but they soon acquiesced in the flattering 
sentiment which seemed the most favourable to 
the pride, the indolence, and the avarice of their 
sovereign. The slaves, who were decorated with 
the titles of prarfects and generals, dissembled or 
disregarded the terrors of this national emigra- 
tion—so extremely different from the partial 
and accidental colonies which had been reccived 
on the extreme limits of the empire. But they 
applauded the liberality of fortune which had 
conducted, from the most distant countries of 
the globe, a numerous and invincible army of 
strangers to defend the throne of Valens, who 
might now add to the royal treasures the im- 
mense sums of gold supplied by the provincials 
to compensate their annual proportion of re- 
cruits. The prayers of the Goths were granted, 
and their service was accepted by the Imperial 
court; and orders were immediately despatched 
by the civil and military governors of the Thra- 
cian diocese to make the necessary preparations 
for the passage and subsistence of a great peo- 
ple, till a proper and sufficient territory could 
be allotted for their future residence. The lib- 
erality of the emperor was accompanied, how- 
ever, with two harsh and rigorous conditions, 
which prudence might justify on the side of the 
Romans, but which distress alone could extort 
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from the indignant Goths. Before they passed 
the Danube they were required to deliver their 
arms, and it was insisted that their children 
Should be taken from them and dispersed 
through the provinces of Asia, where they might 
be civilised by the arts of education, and serve 
as hostages to secure the fidelity of their parents. 

During this suspense of a doubtful and distant 
negotiation, the impatient Goths made some 
rash attempts to pass the Danube without the 
permission of the government whose protection 
they had implored. Their motions were strictly 
observed by the vigilance of the troops which 
were stationed along the river, and their fore- 
most detachments were defeated with consider- 
able slaughter; yct such were the timid councils 
of the reign of Valens, that the brave officers 
who had served their country in the execution 
of their duty were punished by the loss of their 
employments, and narrowly escaped the loss of 
their heads. The“ Imperial mandate was at 
length received for transporting over the Dan- 
ube the whole body of the Gothic nation ;®* but 
the execution of this order was a task of labour 
and difficulty. The stream of the Danube, which 
in those parts is above a mile broad,® had been 
swelled by incessant rains, and in this tumultu- 
ous passage many were swept away and drowned 
by the rapid violence of the current. A large 
fleet of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, was pro- 
vided; many days and nights they passed and 
repassed with indefatigable toil; and the most 
strenuous diligence was exerted by the officers 
of Valens that not a single barbarian, of those 
who were reserved to subvert the foundations of 
Rome, should be left on the opposite shore. It 
was thought expedient that an accurate account 
should be taken of their numbers; but the per- 
sons who were employed soon desisted, with 
amazement and dismay, from the prosecution 
of the endless and impracticable task ;*’ and the 
principal historian of the age most seriously af- 
firms that the prodigious armies of Darius and 
Xerxes, which had so long been considered as 
the fables of vain and credulous antiquity, were 
now justified, in the eyes of mankind, by the 
evidence of fact and experience. A probable 
testimony has fixed the number of the Gothic 
warriors at two hundred thousand men; and if 
we can venture to add the just proportion of 
women, of children, and of slaves, the whole 
mass of people which composed this formidable 
emigration must have amounted to near a mil- 
lion of persons, of both sexes and of all ages. 
The children of the Goths, those at least of a 
distinguished rank, were separated from the mul- 
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titude. They were conducted without delay to 
the distant seats assigned for their residence and 
education; and as the numerous train of host- 
ages or captives passed through the cities, their 
gay and splendid apparel, their robust and mar- 
tial figure, excited the surprise and envy of the 
provincials. But the stipulation, the most offen- 
sive to the Goths and the most important to the 
Romans, was shamefully eluded. The barbari- 
ans, who considered their arms as the ensigns of 
honour and the pledges of safety, were disposed 
to offer a price which the lust or avarice of the 
Imperial officers was easily tempted to accept. 
To preserve their arms, the haughty warriors 
consented, with some reluctance, to prostitute 
their wives or their daughters; the charms of a 
beauteous maid, or a comely boy, secured the 
connivance of the inspectors, who sometimes 
cast an eye of covetousness on the fringed car- 
pets and linen garments of their new allies, or 
who sacrificed their duty to the mean considera- 
tion of filling their farms with cattle and their 
houses with slaves. The Goths, with arms in 
their hands, were permitted to enter the boats; 
and when their strength was collected on the 
other side of the river, the immense camp which 
was spread over the plains and the hills of the 
Lower Masia assumed a threatening and even 
hostile aspect. The leaders of the Ostrogoths, 
Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of their 
infant king, appeared soon afterwards on the 
northern banks of the Danube, and immediately 
despatched their ambassadors to the court of 
Antioch to solicit, with the same professions of 
allegiance and gratitude, the same favour which 
had been granted to the suppliant Visigoths. 
The absolute refusal of Valens suspended their 
progress, and discovered the repentance, the 
suspicions, and the fears of the Imperial council, 

An undisciplined and unsettled nation of bar- 
barians required the firmest temper and the 
most dexterous management. The daily subsis- 
tence of near a million of extraordinary subjects 
could be supplied only by constant and skilful 
diligence, and might continually be interrupted 
by mistake or accident. The insolence or the in- 
dignation of the Goths, if they conceived them- 
selves to be the objects either of fear or ol con- 
tempt, might urge them to the most desperate 
extremities, and the fortune of the state seemed 
to depend on the prudence, as well as the integ- 
rity, of the generals of Valens. At this important 
crisis the military government of Thrace was 
exercised by Lupicinus and Maximus, in whose 
venal minds the slightest hope of private emolu- 
ment outweighed every consideration of public 
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advantage, and whose guilt was only alleviated 
by their incapacity of discerning the pernicious 
effects of their rash and criminal administra- 
tion. Instead of obeying the orders of their sov- 
ercign, and satisfying, with decent liberality, the 
demands of the Goths, they levied an ungener- 
ous and oppressive tax on the wants of the hun- 
gry barbarians. The vilest food was sold at an 
extravagant price, and, in the room of whole- 
some and substantial provisions, the markets 
were filled with the flesh of dogs and of unclean 
animals who had died of disease. To obtain the 
valuable acquisition of a pound of bread, the 
Goths resigned the possession of an expensive 
though serviceable slave, and a small quantity 
of meat was greedily purchased with ten pounds 
of a precious but useless metal. When their 
property was exhausted, they continued this 
necessary traffic by the sale of their sons and 
daughters; and notwithstanding thc love of free- 
dom which animated every Gothic breast, they 
submitted to the humiliating maxim that it was 
better for their children to be maintained in a 
servile condition than to perish in a state of 
wretched and helpless independence. The most 
lively resentment is excited by the tyranny of 
pretended benefactors, who sternly exact the 
debt of gratitude which they have cancelled by 
subsequent injuries; a spirit of discontent insen- 
sibly arose in the camp of the barbarians, who 
pleaded, without success, the merit of their pa- 
tient and dutilul behaviour, anf loudly com- 
plained of the inhospitable treatment which 
they had received from their new allics. They 
beheld around them the wealth and plenty of a 
fertile province, in the midst of which they suf- 
fered the intolerable hardships of artificial fam- 
ine. But the means of relief, and even of re- 
venge, were in their hands, since the rapacious- 
ness of their tyrants had leít to an injured 
people the possession and the use of arms. The 
clamours of a multitude, untaught to disguise 
their sentiments, announced the first symptoms 
of resistance, and alarmed the timid and guilty 
minds of Lupicinus and Maximus, ‘Those crafty 
ministers, who substituted the cupning of tem- 
porary expedients to the wise and galutary coun- 
sels of general policy, attempted to remove the 
Goths from their dangerous station on the fron- 
ticrs of the empire, and to dispersc them, in 
separate quarters of cantonment, through the 
interior provinces, As they were conscious how 
ill they had deserved the respect or confidence 
of the barbarians, they diligently collected from 
every side a military force that might urge the 
tardy and reluctant march of a people who had 
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not yet renounced the title or the duties of Ro- 
man subjects. But the generals of Valens, while 
their attention was solely directed to the discon- 
tented Visigoths, imprudently disarmed the 
ships and the fortifications which constituted 
the defence of the Danube. The fatal oversight 
was observed and improved by Alatheus and 
Saphrax, who anxiously watched the favourable 
moment of escaping from the pursuit of the 
Huns. By the help of such rafts and vessels as 
could be hastily procured, the leaders of the 
Ostrogoths transported, without opposition, 
their king and their army, and boldly fixed an 
hostile and independent camp on the territories 
of the empire.’”° 

Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Fri- 
tigern were the leaders of the Visigoths in peace 
and war; and the authority which they derived 
from thcir birth was ratified by the free consent 
of the nation. In a season of tranquillity their 
power might have been equal as well as their 
rank; but, as soon as their countrymen were 
exasperated by hunger and oppression, the su- 
perior abilities of Fritigrrn assumed the military 
command, which he was qualified to cxercise 
for the public welfare. He restrained the impa- 
tient spirit of the Visigoths till the injuries and 
the insults of their tyrants should justify their 
resistance in the opinion of mankind: but he 
was not disposed to sacrifice any solid advan- 
tages for the empty praise of justice and mod- 
eration. Sensible of the benefits which would re- 
sult from the union of the Gothic powers under 
the same standard, he secretly cultivated the 
friendship of the Ostrogoths; and while he pro- 
fessed an implicit obedience to the orders of the 
Roman generals, he proceeded by slow marches 
towards Marcianopolis, the capital of the Lower 
Msia, about seventy miles from the banks of 
the Danube. On that fatal spot the flames of dis- 
cord and mutual hatred burst forth into a dread- 
ful conflagration. Lupicinus had invited the 
Gothic chiefs to a splendid entertainment; and 
their martial train remained under arms at the 
entrance of the palace. But the gates of the city 
were strictly guarded, and the barbarians were 
sternly excluded from the use of a plentiful mar- 
ket, to which they asserted their equal claim of 
subjects and allies. Their humble prayers were 
rejected with insolence and derision; and as 
their patience was now exhausted, the towns- 
men, the soldiers, and the Goths were soon in- 
volved in a conflict of passionate altercation and 
angry reproaches. A blow was imprudently 
given; a sword was hastily drawn; and the first 
blood that was spilt in this accidental quarrel 
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became the signal of a long and destructive war. 
In the midst of noise and brutal intemperance 
Lupicinus was informed by a secret messenger 
that many of his soldiers were slain and de- 
spoiled of their arms; and as he was already in- 
flamed by wine and oppressed by sleep, he is- 
sued a rash command, that their death should 
be revenged by the massacre of the guards of 
Fritigern and Alavivus. The clamorous shouts 
and dying groans apprised Fritigern of his ex- 
treme danger; and, as he possessed the calm 
and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw that he was 
lost if he allowed a moment of deliberation to 
the man who had so decply injured him. “A 
trifling dispute,” said the Gothic leader, with a 
firm but gentle tone of voice, ‘appears to have 
arisen between the two nations; but it may be 
productive of the most dangerous consequences, 
unless the tumult is immediately pacified by the 
assurance of our safety and the authority of our 
presence.” At theke words Fritigern and his 
companions drew their swords, opened their 
passage through the unresisting crowd, which 
filled the palace, the streets, and the gates of 
Marcianopolis, and, mounting their horses, hast- 
ily vanished from the cyes of the astonished 
Romans. The generals of the Goths were saluted 
by the fierce and joyful acclamations of the 
camp; war was instantly resolved, and the reso- 
lution was executed without delay: the banners 
of the nation were displayed according to the 
custom of their ancestors; and the air resounded 
with the harsh and mournful music of the bar- 
barian trumpet.’' The weak and guilty Lupi- 
cinus, who had dared to provoke, who had neg- 
lected to destroy, and who still presumed to 
despise his formidable enemy, marched against 
the Goths, at the head of such a military force 
as could be collected on this sudden emergency. 
The barbarians expected his approach about 
nine miles from Marcianopolis; and on this oc- 
casion the talents of the general were found to 
be of more prevailing efficacy than the weapons 
and discipline of the troops. The valour of the 
Goths was so ably directed by the genius of 
Fritigern, that they broke, by a close and vigor- 
ous attack, the ranks of the Roman legions. 
Lupicinus left his arms and standards, his trib- 
unes and his bravest soldiers, on the field of 
battle; and their useless courage served only to 
protect the ignominious flight of their leader. 
“That successful day put an end to the distress 
of the barbarians and the security of the Ro- 
mans: from that day the Goths, renouncing the 
precarious condition of strangers and exiles, as- 
sumed the character of citizens and masters, 
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claimed an absolute dominion over the posses- 
sors of land, and held, in their own right, the 
northern provinces of the empire, which are 
bounded by the Danube.” Such are the words 
of the Gothic historian,” who celebrates, with 
rude eloquence, the glory of his countrymen. 
But the dominion of the barbarians was exer- 
cised only for the purposes of rapine and de- 
struction. As they had been deprived by the 
ministers of the emperor of the common benefits 
of nature and the fair intercourse of social life, 
they retaliated the injustice on the subjects of 
the empire; and the crimes of Lupicinus were 
expiated by the ruin of the peaceful husband- 
men of Thrace, the conflagration of their vil- 
lages, and the massacre or captivity of their in- 
nocent families. The report of the Gothic vic- 
tory was soon diffused over the adjacent coun- 
try; and while it filled the minds of the Romans 
with terror and dismay, their own hasty impru- 
dence contributed to increase the forces of Fri- 
tigern and the calamities of the province. Some 
time before the great emigration a numerous 
body of Goths, under the command of Suerid 
and Colias, had been received into the protec- 
tion and service of the empire.’? They were 
encamped under the walls of Hadrianople: but 
the ministers of Valens were anxious to remove 
them beyond the Hellespont, at a distance from 
the dangerous temptation which might so easily 
be communicated by the neighbourhood and 
the success of their countrymen. The respectful 
submission with which they yielded to the order 
of their march might be considered as a proof 
of their fidelity; and their moderate request of 
a sufficient allowance of provisions and of a de- 
lay of only two days was expressed in the most 
dutiful terms. But the first magistrate of Ha- 
drianople, incensed by some disorders which 
had been committed at his country-house, re- 
fused this indulgence; and arming against them 
the inhabitants and manufacturers of a popu- 
lous city, he urged, with hostile threats, their in- 
stant departure. The barbarians stood silent 
and amazed, till they were exasperated by the 
insulting clamours and missile weapons of the 
populace: but when patience or contempt was 
fatigued, they crushed the undisciplined .nulti- 
tude, inflicted many a shameful wound on the 
backs of their flying enemics, and despoiled 
them of the splendid armour”! which they were 
unworthy to bear. The resemblance of their suf- 
ferings and their actions soon united this vic- 
torious detachment to the nation of the Visi- 
goths; the troops of Colias and Suerid expected 
the approach of the great Fritigern, ranged 
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themselves under his standard, and signalised 
their ardour in the siege of Hadrianople. But 
the resistance of the garrison informed the bar- 
barians that in the attack of regular fortifica- 
tions the efforts of unskilful courage are seldom 
effectual. Their general acknowledged his error, 
raised the siege, declared that “he was at peace 
with stone walls,””5 and revenged his disappoint- 
ment on the adjacent country. He accepted 
with pleasure the useful reinforcement of hardy 
workmen who laboured in the gold-mines of 
Thrace?’ for the emolument and under the lash 
of an unfeeling master: and these new associ- 
ates conducted the barbarians through the se- 
cret paths to the most sequestered places, which 
had been chosen to secure the inhabitants, the 
cattle, and the magazines of corn. With the as- 
sistance of such guides nothing could remain 
impervious or inaccessible : resistance was fatal; 
flight was impracticable; and the patient sub- 
mission of helpless innocence seldom found 
mercy from the barbarian conqueror. In the 
course of these depredations a great number of 
the children of the Goths, who had been sold 
into captivity, were restored to the embraces of 
their afflicted parents; but these tender inter- 
views, which might have revived and cherished 
in their minds some sentiments of humanity, 
tended only to stimulate their native fierceness 
by the desire of revenge. They listened with 
eager attention to the complaints of their cap- 
tive children, who had suffered the most cruel 
indignities from the lustful or angry passions of 
their masters, and the same cruelties, the same 
indignities, were severely retaliated on the sons 
and daughters of the Romans.” 

The imprudence of Valens and his ministers 
had introduced into the heart of the empire a 
nation of enemies; but the Visigoths nught even 
yet have been reconciled by the manly confes- 
sion of past criors and the sincere performance 
of former engagements. These healing and tem- 
perate measures seemed to concur with the tim- 
orous disposition of the sovereign of the East: 
but on this occasion alone Valens was brave; 
and his unseasonable bravery wag fatal to him- 
self and to his subjects. He declared his inten- 
tion of marching from Antioch to Constanti- 
nople, to subdue this dangerous rebellion; and, 
as he was not ignorant of the dif§culties of the 
enterprise, he solicited the assigtance of his 
nephew, the emperor Gratian, who commanded 
all the forces of the West. The veteran troops 
were hastily recalled from the defence of Arme- 
nia; that important frontier was abandoned to 
the d-scretion of Sapor ; and the immediate con- 
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duct of the Gothic war was intrusted, during 
the absence of Valens, to his lieutenants, Trajan 
and Profuturus, two generals who indulged 
themselves in a very false and favourable opin- 
ion of their own abilities. On their arrival in 
Thrace they were joined by Richomer, count of 
the domestics; and the auxiliaries of the West 
that marched under his banner were composed 
of the Gallic legions, reduced indeed by a spirit 
of desertion to the vain appearances of strength 
and numbers. In a council of war, which was 
influenced by pride rather than by reason, it 
was resolved to seek and to encounter the bar- 
barians, who lay encamped in the spacious and 
fertile meadows near the most southern of the 
six mouths of the Danube.” Their camp was 
surrounded by the usual fortification of wag- 
gons;°° and the barbarians, secure within the 
vast circle of the enclosure, enjoyed the fruits of 
their valour and the spoils of the province. In 
the midst of riotous intemperance, the watchful 
Fritigern observed the motions and penetrated 
the designs of the Romans. He perceived that 
the numbers of the envury were continually in- 
creasing; and, as he understood their intention 
of attacking his rear as soon as the scarcity of 
forage should oblige him to remove his camp, 
he recalled to their standard his predatory de- 
tachments, which covered the adjacent country. 
As soon as they descried the flaming beacons 
they obeyed with incredible speed the signal of 
their leader; the camp was filled with the mar- 
tial crowd of barbarians; their impatient clam- 
ours demanded the battle, and their tumultuous 
zeal was approved and animated by the spirit 
of their chiefs, The evening was already far ad- 
vanced; and the two armies prepared them- 
selves for the approaching combat, which was 
deferred only till the dawn of day. While the 
trumpets sounded to arms, the undaunted cour- 
age of the Goths was confirmed by the mutual 
obligation of a solemn oath; and, as they ad- 
vanced to meet the enemy, the rude songs 
which celebrated the glory of their forefathers 
were mingled with their fierce and dissonant 
outcries, and opposed to the artificial harmony 
of the Roman shout. Some military skill was 
displayed by Fritigern to gain the advantage of 
a commanding eminence; but the bloody con- 
flict, which began and ended with the light, was 
maintained on either side by the personal and 
obstinate efforts of strength, valour, and agility. 
The legions of Armenia supported their fame in 
arms, but they were oppressed by the irresistible 
weight of the hostile multitude: the left wing of 
the Romans was thrown into disorder, and the 
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field was strewed with their mangled carcasses. 
This partial defeat was balanced, however, by 
partial success; and when the two armies, at a 
late hour of the evening, retreated to their re- 
spective camps, neither of them could claim the 
honours of the effects of a decisive victory. The 
real loss was more severely felt by the Romans, 
in proportion to the smallness of their numbers; 
but the Goths were so deeply confounded and 
dismayed by this vigorous, and perhaps unex- 
pected, resistance, that they remained seven 
days within the circle of their fortifications. 
Such funeral rites as the circumstances of time 
and place would admit were piously discharged 
to some officers of distinguished rank; but the 
indiscriminate vulgar was left unburied on the 
plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by the 
birds of prey, who in that age enjoyed very fre- 
quent and delicious feasts; and, several years 
afterwards, the white and naked bones which 
covered the wide extent of the fields presented 
to the cyes of Ammianus a dreadful monument 
of the battle of Salices. 

The progress of the Goths had been checked 
by the doubtful event of that bloody day; and 
the Imperial generals, whose army would have 
been consumed by the repetition of such a con- 
test, embraced the more rational plan of de- 
stroying the barbarians by the wants and pres- 
sure of their own multitudes. They prepared to 
confine the Visigoths in the narrow angle of 
Jand between the Danube, the desert of Scythia, 
and the mountains of Hzemus, till their strength 
and spirit should be insensibly wasted by the 
inevitable operation of famine. The design was 
prosecuted with some conduct and success; the 
barbarians had almost exhausted their own 
magazines and the harvests of the country; and 
the diligence of Saturninus, the master-general 
of the cavalry, was employed to improve the 
strength and to contract the extent of the Ro- 
man fortifications. His labours were interrupted 
by the alarming intelligence that new swarms of 
barbarians had passed the unguarded Danube, 
either to support the cause or to imitate the ex- 
ample of Fritigern. The just apprehension that 
he himself might be surrounded and overwhelm- 
ed by the arms of hostile and unknown nations, 
compelled Saturninus to relinquish the siege of 
the Gothic camp; and the indignant Visigoths, 
breaking from their confinement, satiated their 
hunger and revenge by the repeated devasta- 
tion of the fruitful country which extends above 
three hundred miles from the banks of the Dan- 
ube to the straits of the Hellespont. The saga- 
cious Fritigern had successfully appealed to 
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the passions as well as to the interest of his bar- 
barian allies; and the love of rapine and the 
hatred of Rome seconded, or even prevented, 
the eloquence of his ambassadors. He cemented 
a strict and useful alliance with the great body 
of his countrymen who obeyed Alatheus and 
Saphrax as the guardians of their infant king: 
the long animosity of rival tribes was suspended 
by the sense of their common interest; the inde- 
pendent part of the nation was associated under 
one standard; and the chiefs of the Ostrogoths 
appear to have yielded to the superior genius of 
the general of the Visigoths. He obtained the 
formidable aid of the Taifalz, whose military 
renown was disgraced and polluted by the pub- 
lic infamy of their domestic manners. Every 
youth, on his entrance into the world, was uni- 
ted by the ties of honourable friendship and 
brutal love to some warrior of the tribe; nor 
could he hope to be released from this unnat- 
ural connection till he had approved his man- 
hood by slaying in single combat a huge bear 
or a wild boar of the forest.** But the most pow- 
erful auxiliaries of the Goths were drawn from 
the camp of those enemies who had expelled 
them from their native seats. The loose subor- 
dination and extensive possessions of the Huns 
and the Alani delayed the conquests and dis- 
tracted the councils of that victorious people. 
Several of the hordes were allured by the liberal 
promises of Fritigern; and the rapid cavalry of 
Scythia added weight and energy to the steady 
and strenuous efforts of the Gothic infantry. 
The Sarmatians, who could never forgive the 
successor of Valentinian, enjoyed and increased 
the general confusion; and a seasonable 1rrup- 
tion of the Alemanni into the provinces of Gaul 
engaged the attention and diverted the forces of 
the emperor of the West.** 

One of the most dangerous inconveniences of 
the introduction of the barbarians into the army 
and the palace was sensibly felt in their corre- 
spondence with their hostile countrymen, to 
whom they imprudently or maliciously revealed 
the weakness of the Roman empire. A soldier of 
the life-guards of Gratian was of the nation of 
the Alemanni, and of the tribe of the Lentien- 
ses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. 
Some domestic business obliged him to request 
a leave of absence. In a short visit to his family 
and friends he was exposed to their curious in- 
quiries, and the vanity of the loquacious soldier 
tempted him to display his intimate acquain- 
tance with the secrets of the state and the de- 
signs of his master. The intelligence that Gra- 
tian was preparing to lead the military force of 
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Gaul and of the West to the assistance of his 
uncle Valens, pointed out to the restless spirit 
of the Alemanni the moment and the mode of a 
successful invasion. The enterprise of some light 
detachments, who in the month of February 
passed the Rhine upon the ice, was the prelude 
of a more important war. The boldest hopes of 
rapine, perhaps of conquest, outweighed the 
considerations of timid prudence or national 
faith. Every forest and every village poured 
forth a band of hardy adventurers; and the 
great army of the Alemanni, which on their 
approach was estimated at forty thousand men 
by the fears of the people, was afterwards magni- 
fied to the number of seventy thousand by the 
vain and credulous flattery of the Imperial 
court. The legions which had been ordered to 
march into Pannonia were immediately recall- 
ed or detained for the defence of Gaul; the mil- 
itary command was divided between Nanienus 
and Mellobaudes; and the youthful emperor, 
though he respected the long experience and 
sober wisdom of the former, was much more in- 
clined to admire and to follow the martial ar- 
dour of his colleague, who was allowed to unite 
the incompatible characters of count of the do- 
mestics and of king of the Franks. His rival Pri- 
anus, king of the Alemanni, was guided, or 
rather impelled, by the same headstrong valour; 
and as their troops were animated by the spirit 
of their leaders, they met, they saw, they en- 
countered each other near the town of Argen- 
taria, or Colmar,** in the plains of Alsace. The 
glory of the day was justly ascribed to the mis- 
sile weapons and well-practised evolutions of 
the Roman soldiers: the Alemanni, who long 
maintained their ground, were slaughtered with 
unrelenting fury: five thousand only of the bar- 
barians escaped to the woods and mountains; 
and the glorious death of their king on the field 
of battle saved him from the reproaches of the 
people, who are always disposed to accuse the 
justice or policy of an unsuccessful war. After 
this signal victory, which secured the peace of 
Gaul and asserted the honour of the Roman 
arms, the emperor Gratian appeared to proceed 
without delay on his Eastern expedition; but, 
as he approached the confines of the Alemanni, 
he suddenly inclined to the left, surprised them 
by his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and 
boldly advanced into the heart of their country. 
The barbarians opposed to his progress the ob- 
stacles of nature and of courage; and still con- 
tinued to retreat from one hill to another till 
they were satisfied, by repeated trials, of the 
power and perseverance of their enemies. Their 
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submission was accepted as a proof, not indeed 
of their sincere repentance, but of their actual 
distress; and a select number of their brave and 
robust youth was exacted from the faithless na- 
tion, as the most substantial pledge of their fu- 
ture moderation. The subjects of the empire, 
who had so often experienced that the Aleman- 
ni could neither be subdued by arms nor re- 
strained by treaties, might not promise them- 
selves any solid or lasting tranquillity; but they 
discovered, in the virtues of their young sov- 
ereign, the prospect of a long and auspicious 
reign. When the legions climbed the mountains 
and scaled the fortifications of the barbarians, 
the valour of Gratian was distinguished in the 
foremost ranks: and the gilt and variegated ar- 
mour of his guards was pierced and shattered 
by the blows which they had received in their 
constant attachment to the person of their sov- 
creign. At the age of nineteen the son of Valen- 
tinian seemed to possess the talents of peace and 
war; and his personal success against the Ale- 
manni was interpreted as a sure presage of his 
Gothic triumphs,® 

While Gratian deserved and enjoyed the ap- 
plause of his subjects, the emperor Valens, who 
at length had removed his court and army from 
Antioch, was received by the people of Con- 
stantinople as the author of the public calamity. 
Before he had reposed himself ten days in the 
capital he was urged by the licentious clamours 
of the Hippodrome to march against the bar- 
barians whom he had invited into his domin- 
ions: and the citizens, who are always brave at 
a distance from any real danger, declared, with 
confidence, that if they were supplied with 
arms, they alone would undertake to deliver the 
province from the ravages of an insulting foe.* 
The vain reproaches of an ignorant multitude 
hastened the downfall of the Roman empire; 
they provoked the desperate rashness of Valens, 
who did not find, either in his reputation or in 
his mind, any motives to support with firmness 
the public contempt. He was soon persuaded 
by the successful achievements of his licutenants 
to despise the power of the Goths, who, by the 
diligence of Fritigern, were now collected in the 
neighbourhood of Hadrianople. The march of 
the Taifale had been intercepted by the valiant 
Frigerid; the king of those licentious barbari- 
ans was slain in battle; and the suppliant cap- 
tives were sent into distant exile to cultivate the 
lands of Italy, which were assigned for their 
settlement in the vacant territories of Modena 
and Parma.™ The exploits of Sebastian,’° who 
was recently engaged in the service of Valens, 
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and promoted to the rank of master-general of 
the infantry, were stil] more honourable to him- 
self, and useful to the republic. He obtained the 
permission of sclecting three hundred soldiers 
from each of the legions, and this separate de- 
tachment soon acquired the spirit of discipline 
and the exercise of arms, which were almost 
forgotten under the reign of Valens. By the 
vigour and conduct of Sebastian, a large body of 
the Goths was surprised in their camp; and the 
immense spoil which was recovered from their 
hands filled the city of Hadrianople and the 
adjacent plain. The splendid narratives which 
the general transmitted of his own exploits 
alarmed the Imperial court by the appearance 
of superior merit; and though he cautiously in- 
sisted on the difficulties of the Gothic war, his 
valour was praised, his advice was rejected ; and 
Valens. who listened with pride and pleasure to 
the flattering suggestions of the eunuchs of the 
palace, was impatient to seize the glory of an 
easy and assured conquest. His army was 
strengthened by a numerous reinforcement of 
veterans; and his march from Constantinople 
to Hadrianople was conducted with so much 
military skill that he prevented the activity of 
the barbarians, who designed to occupy the 
intermediate defiles, and to intercept either the 
troops themselves or their convoys of provisions. 
The camp of Valens, which he pitched under 
the walls of Hadrianople, was fortified, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Romans. with a ditch 
and rampart; and a most important council 
was summoned to decide the fate of the emperor 
and of the empire. The party of reason and of 
delay was strenuously maintained by Victor, 
who had corrected, by the lessons of experience, 
the native fierceness of the Sarmatian charac- 
ter; while Sebastian with the flexible and obse- 
quious eloquence of a courtier, represented 
every precaution and every measure that im- 
plied a doubt of immediate victory as unworthy 
of the courage and majesty of their invincible 
monarch. The ruin of Valens was precipitated 
by the deceitful arts of Fritigern and the pru- 
dent admonitions of the emperor of the West. 
The advantages of negotiating in the midst of 
war were perfectly understood by the gencral 
of the barbarians; and a Christian ecclesiastic 
was despatched, as the holy minister of peace, 
to penetrate and to perplex the councils of the 
enemy. The misfortunes, as well as the provoca- 
tions, of the Gothic nation were forcibly and 
truly described by their ambassador, who pro- 
tested, in the name of Fritigern, that he was 
still disposed to lay down his arms, or to employ 
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them only in the defence of the empire, if he 
could secure for his wandering countrymen a 
tranquil settlement on the waste lands of Thrace, 
and a sufficient allowance of corn and cattle. 
But he added, in a whisper of confidential 
friendship, that the exasperated barbarians were 
averse to these reasonable conditions; and that 
Fritigern was doubtful whether he could ac- 
complish the conclusion of the treaty unless he 
found himself supported by the presence and 
terrors of an Imperial army. About the samé 
time, Count Richomer returned from the West 
to announce the defeat and submission of the 
Alemanni; to inform Valens that his nephew 
advanced by rapid marches at the head of the 
veteran and victorious legions of Gaul; and to 
request, in the name of Gratian and of the re- 
public, that every dangerous and decisive mea- 
sure might be suspended till the junction of the 
two emperors should ensure the success of the 
Gothic war. But the feeble sovereign of the East 
was actuated only by the fatal illusions of pride 
and jealousy. He disdained the importunate ad- 
vice; he rejected the humiliating aid; he secret- 
ly compared the ignominious, at least the in- 
glorious, period of his own reign with the fame 
of a beardless youth; and Valens rushed into the 
field to erect his imaginary trophy before the 
diligence of his colleague could usurp any share 
of the triumphs of the day. 

On the gth of August, a day which has de- 
served to be marked among the most inaus- 
picious of the Roman calendar," the emperar 
Valens, leaving, under a strong guard, his bag- 
gage and military treasure, marched from Ha- 
drianople to attack the Goths, who were en- 
camped about twelve miles from the city.” By 
some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance 
of the ground, the right wing or column of cav- 
alry arrived in sight of the enemy whilst the left 
was still at a considerable distance; the soldiers 
were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, 
to precipitate their pace; and the line of battle 
was formed with tedious confusion and irreg- 
ular delay. The Gothic cavalry had been de- 
tached to forage in the adjacent country; and 
Fritigern still continued to practise his custom- 
ary arts. He despatched messengers of peace, 
made proposals, required hostages, and wasted 
the hours, till the Romans, exposed without 
shelter to the burning rays of the sun, were ex- 
hausted by thirst, hunger, and intolerable fa- 
tigue. The emperor was persuaded to send an 
ambassador to the Gothic camp; the zeal of 
Richomer, who alone had courage to accept the 
dangerous commission, was applauded; and the 
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count of the domestics, adorned with the splen- 
did ensigns of his dignity, had proceeded some 
way in the space between the two armies when 
he was suddenly recalled by the alarm of battle. 
The hasty and imprudent attack was made by 
Bacurius the Iberian, who commanded a body 
of archers and targeteers: and, as they advanced 
with rashness, they retreated with loss and dis- 
grace. In the same moment the flying squadrons 
of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose return was 
anxiously expected by the general of the Goths, 
descended like a whirlwind from the hills, swept 
across the plain, and added new terrors to the 
tumultuous but irresistible charge of the bar- 
barian host. The event of the battle of Hadrian- 
ople, so fatal to Valens and to the empire, may 
be described in a few words: the Roman cavalry 
fled; the infantry was abandoned, surrounded, 
and cut in pieces. The most skilful evolutions, 
the firmest courage, are scarcely sufficient to 
extricate a body of foot encompassed on an 
open plain by supcrior numbers of horse; but 
the troops of Valens, oppressed by the weight of 
the enemy and their own fears, were crowded 
into a narrow space, where it was impossible for 
them to extend their ranks, or even to use, with 
effect, their swords and javelins. In the midst of 
tumult, of slaughter, and of dismay, the emper- 
or, deserted by his guards, and wounded, as it 
was supposed, with an arrow, sought protection 
among the Lancearii and the Mattiarii, who 
still maintained their ground with some ap- 
pearance of order and firmness. His faithful 
generals, Trajan and Victor, who perceived his 
danger, loudly exclaimed that all was lost unless 
the person of the emperor could be saved. Some 
troops, animated by their exhortation, advanced 
to his relief: they found only a bloody spot, cov- 
ered with a heap of broken arms and mangled 
bodies. without being able to discover their un- 
fortunate prince either among the living or the 
dead. Their search could not indeed be success- 
ful, if there is any truth in the circumstances 
with which some historians have related the 
death of the emperor. By the cane of his atten- 
dants, Valens was removed from the field of 
battle to a neighbouring cottage, where they 
attempted to dress his wound and. to provide for 
his future safety. But this humble retreat was 
instantly surrounded by the enemy; they tried 
to force the door; they were provoked by a dis- 
charge of arrows from the roof; till at length, 
impatient of delay, they set fire to a pile of dry 
faggots, and consumed the cottage with the Ro- 
man emperor and his train. Valens perished in 
the flames; and a youth, who dropped from the 
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window, alone escaped, to attest the melan- 
choly tale and to inform the Goths of the inesti- 
mable prize which they had lost by their own 
rashness. A great number of brave and distin- 
guished officers perished in the battle of Ha- 
drianople, which equalled in the actual loss, 
and far surpassed in the fatal consequences, the 
misfortune which Rome had formerly sustained 
in the fields of Cannz.** Two master-generals of 
the cavalry and infantry, two great officers of 
the palace, and thirty-five tribunes, were found 
among the slain; and the death of Sebastian 
might satisfy the world that he was the victim 
as well as the author of the public calamity. 
Above two-thirds of the Roman army were de- 
stroyed: and the darkness of the night was es- 
teemed a very favourable circumstance, as it 
served to conceal the flight of the multitude, 
and to protect the more orderly retreat of Vic- 
tor and Richomer, who alone, amidst the gen- 
eral consternation, maintained the advantage 
of calm courage and regular discipline.** 
While the impressions of grief and terror were 
still recent in the mind. cf imen, the most cele- 
brated rhetorician of the age composed the fu- 
neral oration of a vanquished army and of an 
unpopular prince, whose throne was already 
occupied by a stranger. “There are not want- 
ing,” says the candid Libanius, “those who ar- 
raign the prudence of the emperor, or who im- 
pute the public misfortune to the want of cour- 
age and discipline in the troops. For my own 
part, I reverence the memory of their former 
exploits; I reverence the glorious death which 
they bravely received, standing and fighting in 
their ranks; I reverence the field of battle, 
stained with ther blood and the blood of the 
barbarians. Those honourable marks have been 
already washed away by the rains; but the lofty 
monuments of their bones, the bones of generals 
of centurions, and of valiant warriors, claim a 
longer period of duration. The king himself 
fought and fell in the foremost ranks of the 
battle. His attendants presented him with the 
flectest horses of the Imperial stable, that would 
soon have carricd him beyond the pursuit of the 
enemy. They vainly pressed him to reserve his 
important life for the future service of the re- 
public. He still declared that he was unworthy 
to survive so many of the bravest and most 
faithful of his subjects; and the monarch was 
nobly buried under a mountain of the slain. 
Let none, therefore, presume to ascribe the vic- 
tory of the barbarians to fear, the weakness, or 
the imprudence of the Roman troops. The 
chiefs and the soldiers were animated by the 
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virtue of their ancestors, whom they equalled in 
discipline and the arts of war. Their generous 
emulation was supported by the love of glory, 
which prompted them to contend at the same 
time with heat and thirst, with fire and the 
sword, and cheerfully to embrace an honour- 
able death as their refuge against flight and 
infamy. The indignation of the gods has been 
the only cause of the success of our enemies.” 
The truth of history may disclaim some parts of 
this panegyric, which cannot strictly be recon- 
ciled with the character of Valens or the cir- 
cumstances of the battle; but the fairest com- 
mendation is due to the eloquence, and still 
more to the generosity, of the sophist of An- 
tioch.*® 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this 
memorable victory; but their avarice was dis- 
appointed by the mortifying discovery that the 
richest part of the Imperial spoil had been with- 
in the walls of Hadrianople. They hastened to 
possess the reward of thcir valour; but they were 
encountered by the remains of a vanquished 
army with an intrepid resolution, which was the 
effect of their despair and the only hope of their 
safety. The walls of the city and the ramparts of 
the adjacent camp were lined with military en- 
gines that threw stones of an enormous weight, 
and astonished the ignorant barbarians by the 
noise and velocity, still more than by the real 
effects, of the discharge. The soldiers, the citi- 
zens, the provincials, the domestics of the pal- 
ace, were united in the danger and in the de- 
fence; the furious assault of the Goths was re- 
pulsed ; their secret arts of treachery and treason 
were discovered; and after an obstinate conflict 
of many hours they retired to their tents, con- 
vinced by experience that it would be far more 
advisable to observe the treaty which their saga- 
cious leader had tacitly stipulated with the for- 
tifications of great and populous cities, After the 
hasty and impolitic massacre of three hundred 
deserters, an act of justice extremely useful to 
the discipline of the Roman armies, the Goths 
indignantly raised the siege of Hadrianople. 
The scene of war and tumult was instantly con- 
verted into a silent solitude; the multitude sud- 
denly disappeared ; the secret paths of the woods 
and mountains were marked with the footsteps 
of the trembling fugitives, who sought a refuge 
in the distant cities of Illyricum and Mace- 
donia; and the faithful officers of the household 
and the treasury cautiously proceeded in search 
of the emperor, of whose death they were still 
ignorant. The tide of the Gothic inundation 
rolled from the walls of Hadrianople to the 
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suburbs of Constantinople. The barbarians 
were surprised with the splendid appearance 
of the capital of the East, the height and ex- 
tent of the walls, the myriads of wealthy and 
affrighted citizens who crowded the ramparts, 
and the various prospect of the sea and land. 
While they gazed with hopeless desire on the 
inaccessible beauties of Constantinople, a 
sally was made from one of the gates by a party 
of Saracens,’ who had been fortunately en- 
gaged in the service of Valens. The cavalry of 
Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable 
swiftness and spirit of the Arabian horses; 
their riders were skilled in the evolutions of 
irregular war; and the Northern barbarians 
were astonished and dismayed by the inhuman 
ferocity of the barbarians of the South. A Gothic 
soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab, and 
the hairy, naked savage, applying his lips to the 
wound, expressed a horrid delight while he 
sucked the blood of his vanquished enemy.” 
The army of the Goths, laden with the spoils of 
the wealthy suburbs and the adjacent territory, 
slowly moved from the Bosphorus to the moun- 
tains which form the western boundary of 
Thrace. The important pass of Succi was be- 
trayed by the fear or the misconduct of Maurus; 
and the barbarians, who no longer had any re- 
sistance to apprehend from the scattered and 
vanquished troops of the East, spread them- 
selves over the face of a fertile and cultivated 
country. as far as the confines of Italy and the 
Hadriatic Sca.” 

The Romans, who so coolly and so concisel¥ 
mention the acts of justice which were exercised 
by the legions,” reserved their compassion and 
their eloquence for their own sufferings when 
the provinces were invaded and desolated by 
the arms of the successful barbarians. The sim- 
ple circumstantial narrative (did such a narra- 
tive exist) of the ruin of a single town, of the 
misfortunes of a single family,!°° might exhibit 
an interesting and instructive picture of human 
manners; but the tedious repetition of vague 
and declamatory complaints would fatigue the 
attention of the most patient reader. The same 
censure may be applied, though not perhaps in 
an equal degree, to the profane and the ecclesi- 
astical writers of this unhappy period; that their 
minds were inflamed by popular and religious 
animosity, and that the true size and colour of 
every object is falsified by the exaggerations of 
their corrupt eloquence. The vehement Jerom!’ 
might justly deplore the calamities inflicted by 
the Goths and their barbarous allies on his na- 
tive country of Pannonia, and the wide extent 
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of the provinces from the walls of Constanti- 
nople, to the foot of the Julian Alps; the rapes, 
the massacres, the conflagrations, and, above 
all, the profanation of the churches that were 
turned into stables, and the contemptuous treat- 
ment of the relics of holy martyrs. But the saint 
is surely transported beyond the limits of nature 
and history when he affirms, “that in those 
desert countries nothing was left except the sky 
and the earth; that, after the destruction of the 
cities and the extirpation of the human race, the 
land was overgrown with thick forests and inex- 
tricable brambles; and that the universal deso- 
lation, announced by the prophet Zephaniah, 
was accomplished in the scarcity of the beasts, 
the birds, and even of the fish.” These com- 
plaints were pronounced about twenty years 
after the death of Valens; and the Illyrian prov- 
inces, which were constantly exposed to the in- 
vasion and passage of the barbarians, still con- 
tinued, after a calamitous period of ten centu- 
ries, to supply new materials for rapine and de- 
struction. Could it even be supposed that a 
large tract of country had been left without cul- 
tivation and without inhabitants, the conse- 
quences might not have been so fatal to the in- 
ferior productions of animated nature. The use- 
ful and feeble animals, which are nourished by 
the hand of man, might suffer and perish if they 
were deprived of his protection; but the beasts 
of the forest, his enemies or his victims, would 
multiply in the free and undisturbed possession 
of their solitary domain. The various tribes that 
peopled the air or the waters are still less con- 
nected with the fate of the human spccies; and 
it is highly probable that the fish of the Danube 
would have felt more terror and distress from 
the approach of a voracious pike than from the 
hostile inroad of a Gothic army. 

Whatever may have been the just measure of 
the calamities of Europe, there was reason to 
fear that the same calamities would soon extend 
to the peaceful countries of Asia. The sons of the 
Goths had been judiciously distributed through 
the cities of the East, and the arts of education 
were cmploycd to polish and subdue the native 
fierceness of their temper. In the space of about 
twelve years their numbers had continually in- 
creased; and the children who in the first emi- 
gration were sent over the Hellespont had at- 
tained with rapid growth the strength and spirit 
of perfect manhood.'!® It was impossible to con- 
ceal from their knowledge the events of the 
Gothic war; and, as those daring youths had 
not studied the language of dissimulation, they 
betrayed their wish, their desire, perhaps their 
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intention, to emulate the glorious example of 
their fathers. The danger of the times seemed to 
justify the jealous suspicions of the provincials; 
and these suspicions were admitted as unques- 
tionable evidence that the Goths of Asia had 
formed a secret and dangerous conspiracy a- 
gainst the public safety. The death of Valens 
had left the East without a sovereign; and Ju- 
lius, who filled the important station of master- 
general of the troops, with a high reputation of 
diligence and ability, thought it his duty to 
consult the senate of Constantinople, which he 
considered, during the vacancy of the throne, 
as the representative council of the nation. As 
soon as he had obtained the discretionary power 
of acting as he should judge most expedient 
for the good of the republic, he assembled the 
principal officers and privately concerted effec- 
tual measures for the execution of his bloody 
design. An order was immediately promulgated 
that. on a stated day, the Gothic youth should 
assemble in the capital cities of their respective 
provinces; and, as a report was industriously 
circulated that they were summoned to receive 
a liberal gift of lands and money, the pleasing 
hope allayed the fury of their resentment, and 
perhaps suspended the motions of the conspi- 
racy. On the appointed day the unarmed crowd 
of the Gothic youth was carefully collected in 
the square or forum; the streets and avenues 
were occupied by the Roman troops, and the 
roofs of the houses were covered with archers 
and slingers. At the same hour, in all the cities 
of the East, the signal was given of indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter; and the provinces of Asia were 
delivercd, by the cruel prudence of Julius, from 
a domestic enemy, who in a few months might 
have carried fire and sword from the Hellespont 
to the Euphrates.!°5 The urgent consideration 
of the public safety may undoubtedly authorise 
the violation of every positive law. How far that 
or any other consideration may operate to dis- 
solve the natural obligations of humanity and 
justice, is a doctrine of which I still desire to 
remain ignorant. 

The emperor Gratian was far advanced on 
his march towards the plains of Hadrianople 
when he was informed, at first by the confused 
voice of fame, and afterwards by the more accu- 
rate reports of Victor and Richomer, that his 
impatient colleague had been slain in battle, 
and that two-thirds of the Roman army were 
exterminated by the sword of the victorious 
Goths. Whatever resentment the rash and jeal- 
ous vanity of his uncle might deserve, the re- 
sentment of a generous mind is easily subdued 
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by the softer emotions of grief and compassion; 
and even the sense of pity was soon lost in the 
serious and alarming consideration of the state 
of the republic. Gratian was too late to assist, he 
was too weak to revenge, his unfortunate col- 
league; and the valiant and modest youth felt 
himself unequal to the support of a sinking 
world. A formidable tempest of the barbarians 
of Germany seemed ready to burst over the 
provinces of Gaul, and the mind of Gratian was 
oppressed and distracted by the administration 
of the Western empire. In this important crisis 
the government of the East and the conduct of 
the Gothic war required the undivided atten- 
tion of a hero and a statesman. A subject in- 
vested with such ample command would not 
long have preserved his fidelity to a distant 
benefactor; and the Imperial council embraced 
the wise and manly resolution of conferring an 
obligation rather than of yielding to an insult. 
It was the wish of Gratian to bestow the purple 
as the reward of virtue; but at the age of nine- 
teen it is not easy for a prince, educated in the 
supreme rank, to understand the true charac- 
ters of his ministers and generals. He attempted 
to weigh, with an impartial hand, their various 
merits and defects; and whilst he checked the 
rash confidence of ambition, he distrusted the 
cautious wisdom which despaired of the repub- 
lic. As each moment of delay diminished some- 
thing of the power and resources of the future 
sovereign of the East, the situation of the times 
would not allow a tedious debate. The choice of 
Gratian was soon declared in favour of an exile, 
whose father, only three years before, had suf- 
fered, under the sanction of hs authority, an 
unjust and ignominious death. The great Theo- 
dosius, a name celcbrated in history and dear 
to the Catholicchurch,!™ was summoned to the 
Imperial court, which had gradually retreated 
from the confines of Thrace to the more secure 
station of Sirmium. Five months after the death 
of Valens the emperor Gratian produced before 
the assembled troops fis colleague and ther 
master, who, after a modest, perhaps a sincere 
resistance, was compelled to accept, amidst the 
general acclamations, the diadem, the purple, 
and the equal title of Augustus.!°* The prov- 
inces of Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, over which 
Valens had reigned, were resigned to the ad- 
ministration of the new emperor; but as he was 
specially intrusted with the conduct of the 
Gothic war, the Illyrian przefecture was dis- 
membered, and the two great dioceses of Dacia 
and Macedonia were added to the dominions 
of the Eastern empire.!° 
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The same province, and perhaps the same 
city,” which had given to the throne the vir- 
tues of Trajan and the talents of Hadrian, was 
the original seat of another family of Spaniards, 
who, in a less fortunate age, possessed, near four- 
score years, the declining empire of Rome. 
They emerged from the obscurity of municipal 
honours by the active spirit of the elder Theo- 
dosius, a general whose exploits in Britain and 
Africa have formed one of the most splendid 
parts of the annals of Valentinian. The son of 
that general, who likewise bore the name of 
Theodosius, was educated, by skilful precep- 
tors, in the liberal studies of youth; but he was 
instructed in the art of war by the tender care 
and severe discipline of his father.!% Under the 
standard of such a leader, young Theodosius 
sought glory and knowledge in the most distant 
scenes of military action; inured his constitu- 
tion to the difference of seasons and climates; 
distinguished his valour by sea and land; and 
observed the various warfare of the Scots, the 
Saxons, and the Moors. His own merit, and the 
recommendation of the conqucror of Africa, 
soon raised him to a separate command; and, 
in the station of duke of Masia, he vanquished 
an army of Sarmatians; saved the province; 
deserved the love of the soldiers; and provoked 
the envy of the court.!!° His rising fortunes were 
soon blasted by the disgrace and execution of 
his illustrious father; and Theodosius obtained, 
as a favour, the permission of retiring to a pri- 
vate life in his native province of Spain. He 
displayed a firm and temperate character in 
the ease with which he adapted: himself to this 
new situation. His time was almost equally 
divided between the town and country; the 
spirit which had animated his public conduct 
was shown in the active and affectionate per- 
formance of every social duty; and the diligence 
of the soldier was profitably converted to the 
improvement of his ample patrimony," which 
lay between Valladolid and Segovia, in the 
midst of a fruitful district, still famous for a 
most exquisite breed of sheep.4? From the 
innocent, but humble, labours of his farm, 
Theodosius was transported, in less than four 
months, to the throne of the Eastern empire: 
and the whole period of the history of the world 
will not perhaps afford a similar example of an 
elevation at the same time so pure and so hon- 
ourable. The princes who peaceably inherit the 
sceptre of their fathers claim and enjoy a legal 
right, the more secure as it is absolutely distinct 
from the merits of their personal characters. 
The subjects who, in a monarchy or a popular 
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state, acquire the possession of supreme power, 
may have raised themselves, by the superiority 
either of genius or virtue, above the heads of 
their equals: but their virtue is seldom exempt 
from ambition; and the cause of the successful 
candidate is frequently stained by the guilt of 
conspiracy or civil war. Even in those govern- 
ments which allow the reigning monarch to de- 
clare a colleague or a successor, his partial 
choice, which may be influenced by the blind- 
est passions, is often directed to an unworthy 
object. But the most suspicious malignity can- 
not ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure soli- 
tude of Caucha, the arts, the desires, or even the 
hopes of an ambitious statesman; and the name 
of the Exile would long since have been forgot- 
ten, if his genuine and distinguished virtues had 
not left a deep impression in the Imperial court. 
During the season of prosperity he had been 
neglected; but, in the public distress, his su- 
perior merit was universally felt and acknowl- 
edged. What confidence must have bcen re- 
posed in his integrity, since Gratian could trust 
that a pious son would forgive, for the sake of 
the republic, the murder of his father! What 
expectations must have been formed of his abil- 
ities, to encourage the hope that a single man 
could save, and restore, the empire of the East! 
Theodosius was invested with the purple in the 
thirty-third year of his age. The vulgar gazed 
with admiration on the manly beauty of his face 
and the graceful majesty of his person, which 
they were pleased to compare with the pictures 
and medals of the emperor Trajan; whilst ın- 
telligent observers discovered, in the qualities 
of his heart and understanding, a more impor- 
tant resemblance to the best and greatest of the 
Roman princes. 

It is not without the most sincere regret that 
I must now take leave of an accurate and faith- 
ful guide, who has composed thc history of his 
own times without indulging the prejudices and 
passions which usually affect the mind of a con- 
temporary. Ammianus Marcellinus, who termi- 
nates his useful work with the defeat and death 
of Valens, recommends the more glorious sub- 
ject of the ensuing reign to the youthful vigour 
and eloquence of the rising gcenefation."* The 
rising generation was not disposed to accept his 
advice, or to imitate his example ;"4 and, in the 
study of the reign of Theodosius, we are reduced 
to illustrate the partial narrative of Zosimus by 
the obscure hints of fragments and chronicles, 
by the figurative style of peetry or panegyric, 
and by the precarious assistance of the ecclesi- 
astical writers, who, in the heat of religious fac- 
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tion, are apt to despise the profane virtues of 
sincerity and moderation. Conscious of these 
disadvantages, which will continue to involve a 
considerable portion of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire, I shall proceed with doubt- 
ful and timorous steps. Yet I may boldly pro- 
nounce that the battle of Hadrianople was 
never revenged by any signal or decisive victory 
of Theodosius over the barbarians; and the ex- 
pressive silence of his venal orators may be con- 
firmed by the observation of the condition and 
circumstances of the times. The fabric of a 
mighty state, which has been reared by the la- 
bours of successive ages, could not be overturn- 
ed by the misfortune of a single day, if the fatal 
power of the imagination did not exaggerate the 
real measure of the calamity. The loss of forty 
thousand Romans, who fell in the plains of Ha- 
drianople, might have been soon recruited in 
the populous provinces of the East, which con- 
tained so many millions of inhabitants. The 
courage of a soldier is found to be the cheapest 
and most common quality of human nature; 
and sufficient skill to -ncounter an undisci- 
plined foe might have been speedily taught by 
the care of the surviving centurions. If the bar- 
barians were mounted on the horses, and e- 
quipped with the armour, of their vanquished 
enemies, the numerous studs of Cappadocia and 
Spain would have supplied new squadrons of 
cavalry; the thirty-four arsenals of the empire 
were plentifully stored with magazines of offen- 
sive and defensive arms; and the wealth of Asia 
might still have yielded an ample fund for the 
expenses of the war. But the effects which were 
produced by the battle of Hadrianople on the 
minds of the barbarians and of the Romans, ex- 
tended the victory of the former, and the defeat 
of the latter, far beyond the limits of a single 
day. A Gothic chief was heard to declare, with 
insolent moderation, that, for his own part, he 
was fatigued with slaughter; but that he was 
astonished how a people who fled before him 
like a flock of sheep could still presume to dis- 
pute the possession of their treasures and prov- 
inces.?!!ë The same terrors which the name of the 
Huns had spread among the Gothic tribes were 
inspired, by the formidable name of the Goths, 
among the subjects and soldiers of the Roman 
empire.’ If Theodosius, hastily collecting his 
scattered forces, had led them into the field to 
encounter a victorious enemy, his army would 
have been vanquished by their own fears; and 
his rashness could not have been excused by the 
chance of success. But the great Theodosius, an 
epithet which he honourably deserved on this 
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momentous occasion, conducted himself as the 
firm and faithful guardian of the republic. He 
fixed his headquarters at Thessalonica, the cap- 
ital of the Macedonian diocese ;! from whence 
he could watch the irregular motions of the 
barbarians, and direct the operations of his lieu- 
tenants, from the gates of Constantinople to the 
shores of the Hadriatic. The fortifications and 
garrisons of the cities were strengthened; and 
the troops, among whom a sense of order and 
discipline was revived, were insensibly embold- 
ened by the confidence of their own safety. 
From these secure stations they were encour- 
aged to make frequent sallies on the barbarians, 
who infested the adjacent country; and, as they 
were seldom allowed to engage, without some 
decisive superiority, either of ground or of num- 
bers, their enterprises were, for the most part, 
successful; and they were soon convinced, by 
their own experience, of the possibility of van- 
quishing their invinitble enemies. The detach- 
ments of these separate garrisons were gradually 
united into small armies; the same cautious 
measures were pursued, according to an exten- 
sive and well-cuncerted plan of operations; the 
events of each day added strength and spirit to 
the Roman arms; and the artful diligence of the 
emperor, who circulated the most favourable 
reports of the success of the war, contributed to 
subdue the pride of the barbarians, and to ani- 
mate the hopes and courage of his subjects. If, 
instead of this faint and imperfect outline, we 
could accurately represent the counsels and ac- 
tions of Theodosius in four successive cam- 
paigns, there is reason to believe that his con- 
summate skill would deserve the applause of 
every military reader. The republic had former- 
ly been saved by the delays of Fabius; and, 
while the splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field 
of Zama, attract the eyes of posterity, the camps 
and marches of the dictator among the hills of 
Campania may claim a juster proportion of the 
solid and independent fame which the general 
is not compelled to share either with fortune or 
with his troops. Such was likewise the merit of 
Theodosius; and the infirmities of his body, 
which most unseasonably languished under a 
long and dangerous disease, could not oppress 
the vigour of his mind, or divert his attention 
from the public service."® 

The deliverance and peace of the Roman 
provinces!" was the work of prudence, rather 
than of valour: the prudence of Theodosius was 
seconded by fortune; and the emperor never 
failed to seize, and to improve, every favourable 
circumstance. As long as the superior genius of 
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Fritigern preserved the union and directed the 
motions of the barbarians, their power was not 
inadequate to the conquest of a great empire. 
The death of that hero, the predecessor and 
master of the renowned Alaric, relieved an im- 
patient multitude from the intolerable yoke of 
discipline and discretion. The barbarians, who 
had been restrained by his authority, abandoned 
themselves to the dictates of their passions; and 
their passions were seldom uniform or consis- 
tent. An army of conquerors was broken into 
many disorderly bands of savage robbers; and 
their blind and irregular fury was not less perni- 
cious to themselves than to their enemies. Their 
mischievous disposition was shown in the de- 
struction of every object which they wanted 
strength to remove, or taste to enjoy; and they 
often consumed, with improvident rage, the 
harvests, or the granaries, which soon after- 
wards became necessary for their own subsis- 
tence. A spirit of discord arose among the inde- 
pendent tribes and nations, which had been 
united only by the bands of a loose and volun- 
tary alliance. The troops of the Huns and the 
Alani would naturally upbraid the flight of the 
Goths, who were not disposed to use with mod- 
eration the advantages of their fortune: the an- 
cient jealousy of the Ostrogoths and the Visi- 
goths could not long be suspended; and the 
haughty chiefs still remembered the insults and 
injuries which they had reciprocally offered or 
sustained while the nation was seated in the 
countries beyond the Danube. The progress of 
domestic faction abated the more diffusive sen- 
timent of national animosity; and the officers of 
Theodosius were instructed to purchase, with 
liberal gifts and promises, the retreat or service 
of the discontented party. The acquisition of 
Modar, a prince of the royal blood of the Amali, 
gave a bold and faithful champion to the cause 
of Rome. The illustrious deserter soon obtained 
the rank of master-general, with an important 
command; surprised an army of his country- 
men, who were immersed in wine and sleep; 
and, after a cruel slaughter of the astonished 
Goths, returned with an immense spoil, and 
four thousand waggons, to the Imperial camp.'° 
In the hands of a skilful politician the most dif- 
ferent means may be successfully applied to the 
same ends; and the peace of the empire, which 
had been forwarded by the divisions, was ac- 
complished by the re-union of the Gothic na- 
tion. Athanaric, who had been a patient spec- 
tator of these extraordinary events, was at 
length driven, by the chance of arms, from the 
dark recesses of the woods of Caucaland. He no 
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longer hesitated to pass the Danube; and a very 
considerable part of the subjects of Fritigern, 
who already felt the inconveniences of anarchy, 
were easily persuaded to acknowledge for their 
king a Gothic Judge, whose birth they respect- 
ed, and whose abilities they had frequently 
experienced. But age had chilled the daring 
spirit of Athanaric; and instead of leading his 
people to the field of battle and victory, he 
wisely listened to the fair proposal of an honour- 
able and advantageous treaty. Theodosius, who 
was acquainted with the merit and power of his 
new ally, condescended to meet him at the dis- 
tance of several miles from Constantinople; and 
entertained him in the Imperial city, with the 
confidence of a friend, and the magnificence of 
a monarch. “The barbarian prince observed, 
with curious attention, the variety of objects 
which attracted his notice, and at last broke out 
into a sincere and passionate exclamation of 
wonder. I now behold (said he) what I never 
could believe, the glories of this stupendous cap- 
ital! And as he cast his eyes around, he viewed 
and he admired the commanding situation of 
the city, the strength and beauty of the walls 
and public edifices, the capacious harbour 
crowded with innumerable vessels, the per- 
petual concourse of distant nations, and the 
arms and discipline of the troops. Indeed (con- 
tinued Athanaric), the emperor of the Romans 
is a god upon earth; and the presumptuous man 
who dares to lift his hand against him 1s guilty 
of his own blood.”!?! The Gothic king did not 
long enjoy this splendid and honourable recep- 
tion; and, as temperance was not the virtue of 
his nation, it may justly be suspected that his 
mortal disease was contracted amidst the plea- 
sures of the Imperial banquets. But the policy of 
Theodosius derived more solid benefit from the 
death than he could have expected from the 
most faithful services of his ally. ‘The funeral of 
Athanaric was performed with solemn ritcs in 
the capital of the East; a stately monument was 
erected to his memory; and his whole army, 
won by the liberal courtesy and decent grief of 
Theodosius, enlisted under the standard of the 
Roman empire.’ The submission of so great a 
body of the Visigoths was productive of the 
most salutary consequences; and the mixed in- 
fluence of force, of reason, and of corruption, 
became every day more powerful and more ex- 
tensive. Each independent chieftain hastened 
to obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehen- 
sion that an obstinate delay might expose kım, 
alone and unprotected, to the revenge or justice 
ofthe conqueror. The general, or rather the 
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final, capitulation of the Goths, may be dated 
four years, one month, and twenty-five days, 
after the defeat and death of the emperor 
Valens." 

The provinces of the Danube had been al- 
ready relieved from the oppressive weight of the 
Gruthungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary re- 
treat of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose restless 
spirit had prompted them to seek new scenes of 
rapine and glory. Their destructive course was 
pointed towards the West; but we must be satis- 
fied with a very obscure and imperfect knowl- 
edge of their various adventures. The Ostro- 
goths impelled several of the German tribes on 
the provinces of Gaul; concluded, and soon vio- 
lated, a treaty with the emperor Gratian; ad- 
vanced into the unknown countries of the 
North; and, after an interval of more than four 
years, returned with accumulated force to the 
banks of the Lower Danube. Their troops were 
recruited with the fiercest warriors of Germany 
and Scythia; and the soldiers, or at least the his- 
torians, of the empire no longer recognised the 
name and countenaices «of their former ene- 
mies.'*4 The general who commanded the mili- 
tary and naval powers of the Thracian frontier 
soon perccived that his superiority would be 
disadvantageous to the public service; and that 
the barbarians, awed by the presence of his 
fleet and legions, would probably defer the pas- 
sage of the river till the approaching winter. The 
dexterity of the spies whom he sent into the 
Gothic camp allured the barbarians into a fatal 
snare. They were persuaded that, by a bold at- 
tempt, they might surprise, in the silence and 
darkness of the night, the sleeping army of the 
Romans; and the whole multitude was hastily 
embarked in a fleet of three thousand canoes.”5 
The bravest of the Ostrogoths led the van; the 
main body consisted of the remainder of their 
subjects and soldiers; and the women and chil- 
dren securely followed in the rear. One of the 
nights without a moon had been selected for the 
execution of their design; and they had almost 
reached the southern bank of the Danube, in 
the firm confidence that they should find an 
easy janding and an unguarded camp. But the 
progress of the barbarians was suddenly stopped 
by an unexpected obstacle—a triple line of ves- 
sels, strongly connected with each other, and 
which formed an impenetrable chain of two 
miles and a half along the river. While they 
struggicd to force their way in the unequal con- 
flict, their right flank was overwhelmed by the 
irresistible attack of a fleet of galleys, which 
were urged down the stream by the united im- 
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pulse of oars and of the tide. The weight and 
velocity of those ships of war broke, and sunk, 
and dispersed the rude and feeble canoes of the 
barbarians: their valour was ineffectual; and 
Alatheus, the king or general of the Ostrogoths, 
perished, with his bravest troops, either by the 
sword of the Romans or in the waves of the 
Danube. The last division of this unfortunate 
fleet might regain the opposite shore; but the 
distress and disorder of the multitude rendered 
them alike incapable either of action or counsel; 
and they soon implored the clemency of the vic- 
torious enemy. On this occasion, as well as on 
many others, it is a dificult task to reconcile the 
passions and prejudices of the writers of the age 
of Theodosius. The partial and malignant his- 
torian, who misrepresents every action of his 
reign, affirms that the emperor did not appear 
in the field of battle till the barbarians had been 
vanquished by the valour and conduct of his 
lieutenant Promotus."¢ The flattering poet, 
who celebrated in the court of Honorius the 
glory of the father and of the son, ascribes the 
victory to the personal prowess of Theodosius; 
and almost insinuates that the king of the Ostro- 
goths was slain by the hand of the emperor.”? 
The truth of history might perhaps be found in 
a just medium between these extreme and con- 
tradictory assertions. 

The original treaty, which fixed the settle- 
ment of the Goths, ascertained their privileges, 
and stipulated their obligations, would illus- 
trate the history of Theodosius and his succes- 
sors. The series of their history has imperfectly 
preserved the spirit and substance of this singu- 
lar agreement.” The ravages of war and tyr- 
anny had provided many large tracts of fertile 
but uncultivated land for the use of those bar- 
barians who might not disdain the practice of 
agriculture. A numerous colony of the Visi- 
goths was seated in Thrace; the remains of the 
Ostrogoths were planted in Phrygia and Lydia; 
their immediate wants were supplied by a dis- 
tribution of corn and cattle; and their future 
industry was encouraged by an exemption from 
tribute during a certain term of years. The bar- 
barians would have deserved to feel the cruel 
and perfidious policy of the Imperial court if 
they had suffered themselves to be dispersed 
through the provinces. They required and they 
obtained the sole possession of the villages and 
districts assigned for their residence; they still 
cherished and propagated their native manners 
and language; asserted, in the bosom of despo- 
tism, the freedom of their domestic government; 
and acknowledged the sovereignty of the em- 
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peror, without submitting to the inferior juris- 
diction of the laws and magistrates of Rome. 
The hereditary chiefs of the tribes and families 
were still permitted to command their followers 
in peace and war: but the royal dignity was 
abolished; and the generals of the Goths were 
appointed and removed at the pleasure of the 
emperor. An army of forty thousand Goths was 
maintained for the perpetual service of the em- 
pire of the East; and those haughty troops, who 
assumed the title of Foederati, or allies, were dis- 
tinguished by their gold collars, liberal pay, and 
licentious privileges. Their native courage was 
improved by the use of arms and the knowledge 
of discipline; and, while the republic was 
guarded or threatened by the doubtful sword of 
the barbarians, the last sparks of the military 
flame were finally extinguished in the minds of 
the Romans.” Theodosius had the address to 
persuade his allies that the conditions of peace, 
which had been extorted from him by prudence 
and necessity, were the voluntary expressions of 
his sincere friendship for the Gothic nation.!3° 
A different mode of vindication or apology was 
opposed to the complaints of the people, who 
loudly censured these shamcful and dangerous 
concessions.'*! The calamities of the War were 
painted in the most lively colours; and the first 
symptoms of the return of order, of plenty, and 
security were diligently exaggerated. The advo- 
cates of Theodosius could affirm, with some ap- 
pearance of truth and reason, that it was impos- 
sible to extirpate so many warlike tribes, who 
were rendered desperate by the loss of their na- 
tive country; and that the exhausted provinces 
would be revived by a fresh supply of soldiers 
and husbandmen. The barbarians still wore an 
angry and hostile aspect; but the experience of 
past times might encourage the hope that they 
would acquire the habits of industry and obedi- 
ence; that their manners would be polished by 
time, education, and the influence of Christian- 
ity; and that their posterity would insensibly 
blend with the great body of the Roman 
people.!* 

Notwithstanding these specious arguments 
and these sanguine expectations, it was appar- 
ent to every discerning eye that the Goths would 
long remain the enemies, and might soon be- 
come the conquerors, of the Roman empire. 
Their rude and insolent behaviour expressed 
their contempt of the citizens and provincials, 
whom they insulted with impunity.!** To the 
zeal and valour of the barbarians Theodosius 
was indebted for the success of his arms: but 
their assistance was precarious; and they were 
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sometimes seduced, by a treacherous and incon- 
stant disposition, to abandon his standard at the 
moment when their service was the most essen- 
tial. During the civil war against Maximus a 
great number of Gothic deserters retired into 
the morasses of Macedonia, wasted the adjacent 
provinces, and obliged the intrepid monarch to 
expose his person and exert his power to sup- 
press the rising flame of rebellion." The public 
apprehensions were fortified by the strong sus- 
picion that these tumults were not the effect of 
accidental passion, but the result of deep and 
premeditated design. It was generally believed 
that the Goths had signed the treaty of peace 
with an hostile and insidious spirit; and that 
their chiefs had previously bound themselves by 
a solemn and secret oath never to keep faith 
with the Romans, to maintain the fairest show 
of loyalty and friendship, and to watch the fa- 
vourable moment of rapine, of conquest, and of 
revenge. But as the minds of the barbarians 
were not insensible to the power of gratitude, 
several of the Gothic leaders sincerely devoted 
themselves to the service of the empire, or, at 
least, of the emperor: the whole nation was in- 
sensibly divided into two opposite factions, and 
much sophistry was employed in conversation 
and dispute to compare the obligations of their 
first and second engagements. The Goths who 
considered themselves as the friends of peace, of 
justice, and of Rome, were directed by the au- 
thority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable 
youth, distinguished above the rest of his coun- 
trymen by the politeness of his manners, the 
liberality of his sentiments, and the mild virtues 
of social life. But the more numerous faction ad- 
hered to the fierce and faithless Priulf, who in- 
flamed the passions and asserted the indepen- 
dence of his warlike followers. On one of the 
solemn festivals, when the chicfs of both parties 
were invited to the Imperial table, they were in- 
sensibly heated by wine, till they forgot the 
usual restraints of discretion and respect, and 
betrayed in the presence of Theodosius the fatal 
secret of their domestic disputes. The emperor, 
who had been the reluctant witness of this ex- 
traordinary controversy, dissembled his fears 
and resentment, and soon dismissed the tumul- 
tuous assembly, Fravitta, alarmed and exasper- 
ated by the insolence of his rival, whose depar- 
ture from the palace might have been the signal 
of a civil war, boldly followed him-and, drawing 
his sword, laid Priulf dead at his feet. Their 
companions flew to arma; and the faithful 
champion of Rome would have been oppressed 
by superior numbers if he had not been pro- 
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tected by the seasonable interposition of the 
Imperial guards.'*5 Such were the scenes of 
barbaric rage which disgraced the palace and 
table of the Roman emperor; and, as the impa- 
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tient Goths could only be restrained by the firm 
and temperate character of Theodosius, the 
public safety seemed to depend on the life and 
abilities of a single man.'*¢ 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Death of Gratian. Ruin of Arianism. St. Ambrose. First Civil War, against Max- 
imus. Character, Administration, and Penance, of Theodosius. Death of Valen- 
tintan II. Second Civil War, against Eugenius. Death of Theodosius. 


HE fame of Gratian, before he had ac- 

complished the twentieth year of his 

age, was equal to that of the most cele- 
brated princes. His gentle and amiable disposi- 
tion endeared him to his private friends, the 
graceful affability of his manners engaged the 
affection of the people; the men of letters, who 
enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged the taste 
and eloquence, of their sovereign; his valour 
and dexterity in arms were equally applauded 
by the soldiers; and thi clergy considered the 
humble piety of Gratian as the first and most 
useful of his virtues. The victory of Colmar had 
delivered the West from a formidable invasion, 
and the grateful provinces of the East ascribed 
the merits of Theodosius to the author of his 
greatness and of the public safety. Gratian sur- 
vived those memorable events only four or five 
years, but he survived his reputation, and, be- 
fore he fell a victim to rebellion, he had lost, in a 
great measure, the respect and confidence of the 
Roman world. 

The remarkable alteration of his character or 
conduct may not be imputed to the arts of flat- 
tery, which had besieged the son of Valentinian 
from his infancy, nor to the headstrong passion 
which that gentle youth appears to have es- 
caped. A more attentive view of the life of Gra- 
tian may perhaps suggest the true cause of the 
disappointment of the public hopes. His appar- 
ent virtues, instead of being the hardy produc- 
tions of experience and adversity, were the pre- 
mature and artificial fruits of a royal education. 
The anxious tenderness of his father was con- 
tinually employed to bestow on him those ad- 
vantages which he might perhaps esteem the 
more highly as he himself had been deprived of 
them, and the most skilful masters of every sci- 
ence and of every art had laboured to form the 
mind and body of the young prince.' The knowl- 
edge which they painfully communicated was 
displayed with ostentation and celebrated with 
lavish praise. His soft and tractable disposition 


received the fair impression of their judicious 
precepts, and the absence of passion might eas- 
ily be mistaken for the strength of reason. His 
preceptors gradually rose to the rank and con- 
sequence of ministers of state,? and, as they 
wisely dissembled their secret authority, he 
seemed to act with fiymness, with propriety, and 
with judgment on the most important occasions 
of his life and reign. But the influence of this 
elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond 
the surface, and the skilful preceptors, who so 
accurately guided the steps of their royal pupil, 
could not infuse into his feeble and indolent 
character the vigorous and independent princi- 
pie of action which renders the laborious pur- 
suit of glory essentially necessary to the happi- 
ness and almost to the existence of the hero. As 
soon as time and accident had removed those 
faithful counsellors from the throne, the em- 
peror of the West insensibly descended to the 
level of his natural genius, abandoned the reins 
of government to the ambitious hands which 
were stretched forwards to grasp them, and 
amused his leisure with the most frivolous grati- 
fications. A public sale of favour and injustice 
was instituted, both in the court and in the 
provinces, by the worthless delegates of his pow- 
er, whose merit it was made sacrelege to ques- 
tion.? The conscience of the credulous prince 
was directed by saints and bishops,‘ who pro- 
cured an Imperial edict to punish, as a capital 
offence, the violation, the neglect, or even the 
ignorance of the divine law. ë Among the various 
arts which had exercised the youth of Gratian, 
he had applied himself, with singular inclina- 
tion and success, to manage the horse, to draw 
the bow, and to dart the javelin; and these qual- 
ifications, which might be useful to a soldier, 
were prostituted to the viler purposes of hunt- 
ing. Large parks were enclosed for the Imperial 
pleasures, and plentifully stocked with every 
species of wild beasts, and Gratian neglected the 
duties and even the dignity of his rank to cone 
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sume whole days in the vain display of his dex- 
terity and boldness in the chase. The pride and 
wish of the Roman emperor to excel in an art in 
which he might be surpassed by the meanest of 
his slaves reminded the numerous spectators of 
the examples of Nero and Commodus; but the 
chaste and temperate Gratian was a stranger to 
their monstrous vices, and his hands were 
stained only with the blood of animals.® 

The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded 
his character in the eyes of mankind, could not 
have disturbed the security of his reign if the 
army had not been provoked to resent their pe- 
culiar injuries. As long as the young emperor 
was guided by the instructions of his masters, he 
professed himself the friend and pupil of the sol- 
diers; many of his hours were spent in the fa- 
miliar conversation of the camp, and the health, 
the comforts, the rewards, the honours of his 
faithful troops, appeared to be the object of his 
attentive concern. But, after Gratian more free- 
ly indulged his prevailing taste for hunting and 
shooting, he naturally connected himself with 
the most dexterous ministers of his favourite 
amusement. A body of the Alani was received 
into the military and domestic service of the 
palace, and the admirable skill which they were 
accustomed to display in the unbounded plains 
of Scythia was exercised on a more narrow the- 
atre in the parks and enclosures of Gaul. Gra- 
tian admired the talents and customs of these 
favourite guards, to whom alone he intrusted 
the defence of his person; and, as if he meant to 
insult the public opinion, he frequently showed 
himself to the soldiers and people with the dress 
and arms, the long bow, the sounding quiver, 
and the fur garments of a Scythian warrior. 
The unworthy spectacle of a Roman prince 
who had renounced the dress and manners of 
his country filled the minds of the legions with 
grief and indignation.’ Even the Germans, so 
strong and formidable in the armies of the em- 
pire, affected to disdain the strange and horrid 
appearance of the savages of the North, who, 
in the space of a few years, had wandered from 
the banks of the Volga to those of the Seine. A 
loud and licentious murmur was echoed through 
the camps and garrisons of the West; and as the 
mild indolence of Gratian neglected to extin- 
guish the first symptoms of discontent, the want 
of love and respect was not supplied by the in- 
fluence of fear. But the subversion of an estab- 
lished government is always a work of some 
real, and of much apparent difficulty; and the 
throne of Gratian was protected by the sanc- 
tions of custom, law, religion, and the nice bal- 
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ance of the civil and military powers which had 
been established by the policy of Constantine. 
It is not very important to inquire from what 
causes the revolt of Britain was produced. Acci- 
dent is commonly the parent of disorder: the 
seeds of rebellion happened to fall on a soil 
which was supposed to be more fruitful than any 
other in tyrants and usurpers;® the legions of 
that sequestered island had been long famous 
for a spirit of presumption and arrogance ;* and 
the name of Maximus was proclaimed by the 
tumultuary but unanimous voice both of the 
soldiers and of the provincials. The emperor, or 
the rebel, for his title was not yet ascertained by 
fortune, was a native of Spain, the countryman, 
the fellow-soldier, and the rival of Theodosius, 
whose elevation he had not seen without some 
emotions of envy and resentment; the events of 
his life had long since fixed him in Britain, and I 
should not be unwilling to find some evidence 
for the marriage which he is said to have con- 
tracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord of 
Caernarvonshire. But this provincial rank 
might justly be considered as a state of exile and 
obscurity, and, if Maximus had obtained any 
civil or military office, he was not invested with 
the authority either of governor or general." 
His abilities and even his integrity are acknowl- 
edged by the partial writers of the age, and the 
merit must indeed have been conspicuous that 
could extort such a confession in,favour of the 
vanquished encmy of Theodosius. The discon- 
tent of Maximus might incline him to censure 
the conduct of his sovereign, and to encourage, 
perhaps without any views of ambition, the 
murmurs of the troops. But ın the midst of the 
tumult he artfully or modestly refused to ascend 
the throne, and some credit appears to have 
been given to his own positive declaration that 
he was compelled to accept the dangerous pres- 
ent of the Imperial purple.” 

But there was danger likewise in refusing the 
empire, and, from the moment that Maximus 
had violated his allegiance to his Jawful sover- 
eign, he could not hope to reign, or even to live, 
if he confined his moderate ambition within the 
narrow limits of Britain. He boldly and wisely 
resolved to prevent the designs of: Gratian; the 
youth of the island crowded to his standard, and 
he invaded Gaul with a fleet and army which 
were long afterwards remembered as the emi- 
gration of a considerable part of the British na- 
tion.’? The emperor, in his peaceful residence of 
Pari:, was alarmed by their hostile approach, 
and the darts which he idly wasted on lions and 
bears might have been employed more honour- 
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ably against the rebels. But his feeble efforts an- 
nounced his degenerate spirit and desperate sit- 
uation, and deprived him of the resources 
which he still might have found in the support 
of his subjects and allies. The armies of Gaul, in- 
Stead of opposing the march of Maximus, re- 
ceived him with joyful and loyal acclamations, 
and the shame of the desertion was transferred 
from the people to the prince. The troops whose 
station more immediately attached them to the 
service of the palace abandoned the standard of 
Gratian the first time that it was displayed in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. The emperor of the 
West fled towards Lyons with a train of only 
three hundred horse, and in the cities along the 
road, where he hoped to find a refuge, or at 
least a passage, he was taught by cruel experi- 
ence that every gate is shut against the unfortu- 
nate. Yet he might still have reached in safety 
the dominions of his brother, and soon have re- 
turned with the forces of Italy, and the East, if 
he had not suffered himself to be fatally de- 
ceived by the perfidious governor of the Lyon- 
nese province. Gratian was amused by protesta- 
tions of doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a sup- 
port which could not be effectual, till the arrival 
of Andragathius, the general of the cavalry of 
Maximus, put an end to his suspense. That 
resolute officer exccuted, without remorse, the 
orders or the intentions of the usurper. Gratian, 
as he rose from supper, was delivered into the 
hands of the assassin, and his body was denied 
to the pious and pressing entreatics of his broth- 
er Valentinian.'* The death of the emperor was 
followed by that of his powerful general Mello- 
baudes, the king of the Franks, who maintained 
to the last moment of his life the ambiguous rep- 
utation which is the just recompense of obscure 
and subtle policy.'® These executions might be 
necessary to the public safety, but the success- 
ful usurper, whose power was acknowledged by 
all the provinces of the West, had the merit and 
the satisfaction of boasting that, except those 
who had perished by the chance of war, his tri- 
umph was not stained by the blood of the 
Romans.?® 

The events of this revolution had passed in 
such rapid succession that it would have been 
impossible for Theodosius to march to the relief 
of his benefactor before he received the intelli- 
gence of his defeat and death. During the sca- 
son of sincere grief or ostentatious mourning the 
Eastern emperor was interrupted by the arrival 
of the principal chamberlain of Maximus; and 
the choice of a venerable old man for an office 
which was usually exercised by eunuchs an- 
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nounced to the court of Constantinople the grav- 
ity and temperance of the British usurper. The 
ambassador condescended to justify or excuse 
the conduct of his master, and to protest, in 
specious language, that the murder of Gratian 
had been perpetrated, without his knowledge or 
consent, by the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. 
But he proceeded, in a firm and equal tone, to 
offer Theodosius the alternative of peace or 
war. The speech of the ambassador concluded 
with a spirited declaration that, although Max- 
imus, as a Roman and as the father of his peo- 
ple, would choose rather to employ his forces in 
the common defence of the republic, he was 
armed and prepared, if his friendship should be 
rejected, to dispute in a field of battle the em- 
pire of the world. An immediate and peremp- 
tory answer was required, but it was extremely 
difficult for Theodosius to satisfy, on this impor- 
tant occasion, either the feelings of his own 
mind or the expectations of the public. The im- 
perious voice of honour and gratitude called 
aloud for revenge. From the liberality of Gra- 
tian he had reccived the Imperial diadem; his 
patience would encourage the odious suspicion 
that he was more deeply sensible of former in- 
juries than of recent obligations; and if he ac- 
cepted the friendship, he must seem to share the 
guilt, of the assassin. Even the principles of jus- 
tice and the interest of society would receive a 
fatal blow from the impunity of Maximus, and 
the example of successful usurpation would tend 
to dissolve the artificial fabric of government, 
and once more to replunge the empire in the 
crimes and calamities of the preceding age. But, 
as the sentiments of gratitude and honour should 
invariably regulate the conduct of an individual, 
they may be overbalanced in the mind of a sov- 
ereign by the sense of superior duties, and the 
maxims both of justice and humanity must per- 
mit the escape of an atrocious criminal if an 
innocent people would be involved in the con- 
sequences of his punishment. The assassin of 
Gratian had usurped, but he actually possessed, 
the most warlike provinces of the empire; the 
East was exhausted by the misfortunes, and 
even bv the success, of the Gothic war; and it 
was Seriously to be apprehended that, after the 
vital strength of the republic had been wasted 
in a doubtful and destructive contest, the feeble 
conqueror would remain an easy prey to the 
barbarians of the north. These weighty consid- 
erations engaged Theodosius to dissemble his 
resentment and to accept the alliance of the ty- 
rant. But he stipulated that Maximus should 
content himself with the possession of the coun- 
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tries beyond the Alps. The brother of Gratian 
was confirmed and secured in the sovereignty of 
Italy, Africa, and the Western Illyricum, and 
some honourable conditions were inserted in 
the treaty to protect the memory and the laws of 
the deceased emperor.’ According to the cus- 
tom of the age, the images of the three Imperial 
colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of 
the people; nor should it be lightly supposed 
that, in the moment of a solemn reconciliation, 
Theodosius secretly cherished the intention of 
perfidy and revenge."® 

The contempt of Gratian for the Roman sol- 
diers had exposed him to the fatal effects of 
their resentment. His profound veneration for 
the Christian clergy was rewarded by the ap- 
plause and gratitude of a powerful order, which 
has claimed in every age the privilege of dispens- 
ing honours, both on earth and in heaven.” The 
orthodox bishops bewailed his death, and their 
own irreparable loss; but they were soon com- 
forted by the discovery that Gratian had com- 
mitted the sceptre of the East to the hands of a 
prince whose humble faith and fervent zeal 
were supported by the spirit and abilities of a 
more vigorous character. Among the benefac- 
tors of the church, the fame of Constantine has 
been rivalled by the glory of Theodosius. If 
Constantine had the advantage of erecting the 
standard of the cross, the emulation of his suc- 
cessor assumed the merit of subduing the Arian 
heresy, and of abolishing the worship of idols in 
the Roman world. Theodosius was the first of | 
the emperors baptised in the true faith of the 
Trinity. Although he was born of a Christian 
family, the maxims, or at least the practice, of 
the age encouraged him to delay the ceremony 
of his initiation till he was admonished of the 
danger of delay by the serious illness which 
threatened his life towards the end of the first 
year of his reign. Before he again took the field 
against the Goths, he received the sacrament of 
baptism?’ from Acholius, the orthodox bishop 
of Thessalonica :”" and as the emperor ascended 
from the holy font, still glowing with the warm 
feelings of regeneration, he dictated a solemn 
edict, which proclaimed his own faith, and pre- 
scribed the religion of his subjects, “It is our 
pleasure (such is the Imperial style) that all the 
nations which are governed by our clemency 
and moderation should steadfastly adhere to the 
religion which was taught by St. Peter to the 
Romans, which faithful tradition has preserved, 
and which is now professed by the pontiff Dam- 
asus, and by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, a man 
of apostolic holiness. According to the discipline 
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of the apostles, and the doctrine of the Gospel, 
let us believe the sole deity of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, under an equal ma- 
jesty and a pious Trinity. We authorise the fol- 
lowers of this doctrine to assume the title of 
Catholic Christians; and as we judge that all 
others are extravagant madmen, we brand them 
with the infamous name of Heretics, and declare 
that their conventicles shall no longer usurp the 
respectable appellation of churches. Besides the 
condemnation of Divine justice, they must ex- 
pect to suffer the severe penalties, which our au- 
thority, guided by heavenly wisdom, shall think 
proper to inflict upon them.’ The faith of a 
soldier is commonly the fruit of instruction, 
rather than of inquiry; but as the emperor al- 
ways fixed his eyes on the visible landmarks of 
orthodoxy which he had so prudently consti- 
tuted, his religious opinions were never affected 
by the specious texts, the subtle arguments, and 
the ambiguous creeds of the Arian doctors. 
Once indeed he expressed a faint inclination to 
converse with the eloquent and learned Euno- 
mius, who lived in retirement at a small distance 
from Constantinople. But the dangerous inter- 
view was prevented by the prayers of the em- 
press Flacilla, who trembled for the salvation of 
her husband; and the mind of ‘Theodosius was 
confirmed by a theological argument adapted 
to the rudest capacity. He had lately bestowed 
on his eldest son Arcadius the nage and hon- 
ours of Augustus, and the two princes were 
seated on a stately throne to receive the homage 
of their subjects. A bishop, Amphilochius of Ico- 
nium, approached the throne, and, after salut- 
ing with due reverence the person of his sover- 
eign, he accosted the royal youth with the same 
familiar tenderness which he might have used 
towards a plebeian child. Provoked by this inso- 
lent behaviour, the monarch gave orders that 
the rustic priest should be instantly driven from 
his presence. But while the guards were forcing 
him to the door, the dextcrous polemic had 
time to execute his design, by exclaiming, with 
a loud voice, ‘Such is the treatment, O emper- 
or! which the King of heaven has prepared for 
those impious men who affect torworship the 
Father, but refuse to acknowledge the equal 
majesty of his divine Son.” Theodogius immedi- 
ately embraced the bishop of Iconium, and nev- 
er forgot the important lesson which he re- 
ceived from this dramatic parable?’ 
Constantinople was the principal seat and 
fortress of Arianism; and, in a long interval of 
forty years,*‘ the faith of the princes and prelates 
who reigned in the capital of the East was re» 
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jected in the purer schoals of Rome and Alexan- 
dria. The archiepiscopal throne of Macedonius, 
which had been polluted with so much Chris- 
tian blood, was successively filled by Eudoxus 
and Damophilus, Their diocese enjoyed a free 
importation of vice and error from every prov- 
ince of the empire; the eager pursuit of religious 
controversy afforded a new occupation to the 
busy idleness of the metropolis: and we may 
credit the assertion of an intelligent observer, 
who describes, with some pleasantry, the effects 
of their loquacious zeal, ‘This city,” says he, “‘is 
full of mechanics and slaves, who are all of them 
profound theologians, and preach in the shops 
and in the streets. If you desire a man to change 
a piece of silver, he informs you wherein the Son 
differs from the Father; if you ask the price of a 
loaf, you are told, by way of reply, that the Son 
is inferior to the Father; and if you inquire 
whether the bath is ready, the answer is, that 
the Son was made out of nothing.’ The here- 
tics, of various denominations, subsisted in 
peace under the protection of the Arians of 
Constantinople, whu cuucavoured to secure the 
attachment of those obscure sectaries, while 
they abused, with unrelenting severity, the vic- 
tory which they had obtained over the followers 
of the council of Nice. During the partial reigns 
of Constantius and Valens, the feeble remnant 
of the Homoousians was deprived of the public 
and private exercise of their religion; and it has 
been observed, in pathetic language, that the 
scattered flock was left without a shepherd to 
wander on the mountains, or to be devoured by 
rapacious wolves.” But as thcir zeal, instead of 
being subdued, derived strength and vigour 
from oppression, they seized the first moments 
of imperfect freedom, which they acquired by 
the death of Valens, to form themselves into a 
regular congregation, under the conduct of an 
episcopal pastor. Two natives of Cappadocia, 
Basil and Gregory Nazianzen,?’ were distin- 
guished above all their contemporaries?’ by the 
rare union of profane eloquence and of ortho- 
dox piety. These orators, who might sometimes 
be compared, by themselves and by the public, 
to the most celebrated of the ancient Greeks, 
were united by the ties of the strictest fricnd- 
ship. They had cultivated, with equal ardour, 
the same liberal studies in the schools of Athens; 
they had retired, with equal devotion, to the 
same solitude in the deserts of Pontus; and 
every spark of emulation or envy appeared to 
be totally extinguished in the holy and ingenu- 
ous breasts of Gregory and Basil. But the exalta- 
tion of Basil, from a private life to the archiepis- 
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copal throne of Cæsarea, discovered to the 
world, and perhaps to himself, the pride of his 
character; and the first favour which he con- 
descended to bestow on his friend was received, 
and perhaps was intended, as a cruel insult.” 
Instead of employing the superior talents of 
Gregory in some useful and conspicuous station, 
the haughty prelate selected, among the fifty 
bishoprics of his extensive province, the wretched 
village of Sasima,*° without water, without ver- 
dure, without society, situate at the junction of 
three highways and frequented only by the inces- 
sant passage of rude and clamorous waggoners. 
Gregory submitted with reluctance to this hu- 
miliating exile: he was ordained bishop of Sa- 
sima; but he solemnly protests that he never 
consummated his spiritual marriage with this 
disgusting bride. He afterwards consented to 
undertake the government of his native church 
of Nazianzus,** of which his father had been 
bishop above five-and-forty years. But as he 
was still conscious that he deserved another au- 
dience and another theatre, he accepted, with 
no unworthy ambition, the honourable invita- 
tion which was addressed to him from the or- 
thodox party of Constantinople. On his arrival 
in the capital, Gregory was entertained in the 
house of a pious and charitable kinsman; the 
most spacious room was consecrated to the uses 
of religious worship; and the name of Anastasta 
was chosen to express the resurrection of the 
Nicene faith. This private conventicle was after- 
wards converted into a magnificent church; 
and the credulity of the succeeding age was pre- 
pared to believe the miracles and visions which 
attested the presence, or at least the protection, 
of the Mother of God.* The pulpit of the Anas- 
tasia was the scene of the labours and triumphs 
of Gregory Nazianzen; and in the space of two 
years he experienced all the spiritual adven- 
tures which constitute the prosperous or adverse 
fortunes of a missionary.** The Arians, who 
were provoked by the boldness of his enterprise, 
represented his doctrine as if he had preached 
three distinct and equal Deities; and the devout 
populace was excited to suppress, by violence 
and tumult, the irregular assemblies of the Ath- 
anasian heretics. From the cathedral of St. So- 
phia there issued a motley crowd ‘fof common 
beggars, who had forfeited their claim to pity; 
of monks, who had the appearance of goats or 
satyrs; and of women, more terrible than so 
many Jegebels.” The doors of the Anastasia 
were broke open; much mischief was perpe- 
trated, or attempted, with sticks, stones, and 
firebrands; and as a man lost his life in the 
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affray, Gregory, who was summoned the next 
morning before the magistrate, had the satisfac- 
tion of supposing that he publicly confessed the 
name of Christ. After he was delivered from the 
fear and danger of a foreign enemy, his infant 
church was disgraced and distracted by intes- 
tine faction. A stranger, who assumed the name 
of Maximus* and the cloak of a Cynic philoso- 
pher, insinuated himself into the confidence of 
Gregory, deceived and abused his favourable 
opinion, and, forming a secret connection with 
some bishops of Egypt, attempted, by a clandes- 
tine ordination, to supplant his patron in the 
episcopal seat of Constantinople. These mortifi- 
cations might sometimes tempt the Cappado- 
cian missionary to regret his obscure solitude. 
But his fatigues were rewarded by the daily in- 
crease of his fame and his congregation; and he 
enjoyed the pleasure of observing that the great- 
er part of his numerous audience retired from 
his sermons satisfied with the eloquence of the 
preacher,** or dissatisfied with the manifold 
imperfections of their faith and practice.*® 
The catholics of Constantinople were ani- 
mated with joyful confidence by the baptism 
and edict of Theodosius; and they impatiently 
waited the effects of his gracious promise. Their 
hopes were speedily accomplished; and the em- 
peror, as soon as he had finished the operations 
of the campaign, made his public entry into the 
capital at the head of a victorious army. The next 
day after his arrival he summoned Damophilus 
to his presence, and offered that Arian prelate 
the hard alternative of subscribing the Nicene 
creed, or of instantly resigning, to the orthodox 
believers, the use and possession of the episcopal 
palace, the cathedral of St. Sophia, and all the 
churches of Constantinople. The zeal of Damo- 
philus, which in a catholic saint would have 
been justly applauded, embraced, without hesi- 
tation, a life of poverty and exile,” and his re- 
moval was immediately followed by the purifi- 
cation of the Imperial City. The Arians might 
complain, with some appearance of justice, that 
an inconsiderable congregation of sectaries 
should usurp the hundred churches which they 
were insufficient to fill, whilst the far greater 
part of the people was cruelly excluded from 
every place of religious worship. Theodusius 
was still inexorable; but as the angels who pro- 
tected the catholic cause were only visible to the 
eyes of faith, he prudently reinforced those 
heavenly legions with the more effectual aid of 
temporal and carnal weapons, and the church 
of St. Sophia was occupied by a large body of 
the Imperial guards. If the mind of Gregory 
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was susceptible of pride, he must have felt a 
very lively satisfaction when the emperor con- 
ducted him through the streets in solemn tri- 
umph, and, with his own hand, respectfully 
placed him on the archiepiscopal throne of 
Constantinople. But the saint (who had not 
subdued the imperfections of human virtue) 
was deeply affected by the mortifying consider- 
ation that his entrance into the fold was that of 
a wolf rather than of a shepherd; that the glit- 
tering arms which surrounded his person were 
necessary for his safety; and that he alone was 
the object of the imprecations of a great party, 
whom, as men and citizens, it was impossible 
for him to despise. He beheld the innumerable 
multitude, of either sex, and of every age, who 
crowded the streets, the windows, and the roofs 
of the houses; he heard the tumultuous voice of 
rage, grief, astonishment, and despair; and 
Gregory fairly confesses that on the memorable 
day of his installation the capital of the East 
wore the appearance of a city taken by storm, 
and in the hands of a barbarian conqueror.?* 
About six weeks afterwards, Theodosius de- 
clared his resolution of expelling from all the 
churches of his dominions the bishops and their 
clergy who should obstinately refuse to believe, 
or at least to profess, the doctrine of the council 
of Nice. His lieutenant Sapor was armed with 
the ample powers of a gencral law, a special 
commission, and a military force; and this 
ecclesiastical revolution was conducted with so 
much discretion and vigour, that the religion of 
the emperor was established, without tumult or 
bloodshed, in all the provinces of the East. The 
writings of the Arians, if they had been per- 
mitted to exist,“° would perhaps contain the 
lamentable story of the persecution which af- 
flicted the church under the reign of the impious 
Theodosius; and the sufferings of ther holy con- 
fessors might claim the pity of the disinterested 
reader. Yet there is reason to imagine that the 
violence of zeal and revenge was in some mea- 
sure eluded by the want of resistance; and that, 
in their adversity, the Arians displayed much 
less firmness than had been exerted by the or- 
thodox party under the reigns of Constantius 
and Valens. The moral character and conduct 
of the hostile sects appear to have been gov- 
erned by the same common principles of nature 
and religion: but a very material ¢ircumstance 
may be discovered, which tended to distinguish 
the degrees of their theological faith. Both par- 
ties in the schools, as well as in the temples, ac- 
knowledged and worshipped the divine majesty 
of Christ; and, as we are always prone to im- 
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pute our own sentiments and passions to the 
Deity, it would be deemed more prudent and 
respectful to exaggerate than to circumscribe 
the adorable perfections of the Son of God. The 
disciple of Athanasius exulted in the proud con- 
fidence that he had entitled himself to the divine 
favour, while the follower of Arius must have 
been tormented by the secret apprehension that 
he was guilty perhaps of an unpardonable of- 
fence by the scanty praise and parsimonious 
honours which he bestowed on the Judge of the 
World. The opinions of Arianism might satisfy 
a cold and speculative mind; but the doctrine of 
the Nicene Creed, most powerfully recom- 
mended by the merits of faith and devotion, 
was much better adapted to become popular 
and successful in a believing age. 

The hope that truth and wisdom would be 
found in the assemblies of the orthodox clergy 
induced the emperor to convene, at Constanti- 
nople, a synod of one hundred and fifty bishops, 
who procecded, without much difficulty or delay, 
to complete the theological system which had 
been established au tix council of Nice. The 
vehement disputcs of the fourth century had 
been chiefly employed on the nature of the Son 
of God; and the various opinions which were 
embraced concerning the Second, were extended 
and transferred, by a natural analogy, to the 
Third person of the Trinity." Yet it was found, 
or it was thought, necessary, by the victorious 
adversaries of Arianism, to explain the ambigu- 
ous language of some respectable doctors; to 
confirm the faith of the catholics; and to con- 
demn an unpopular and inconsistent sect of 
Macedonians, who freely adnutted that the Son 
was consubstantial to the Father, while they 
were fearful of seeming to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of Three Gods. A final and unanimous 
sentence was pronounced to ratify the equal 
Deity of the Holy Ghost: the mysterious doc- 
trinc has been received by all the nations, and 
all the churches, of the Christian world; and 
their grateful reverence has assigned to the 
bishops of Theodosius the second rank among 
the general councils.“ Their knowledge of re- 
ligious truth may have been preserved by tradi- 
tion, or it may have been communicated by in- 
spiration; but the sober evidence of history will 
not allow much weight to the personal authority 
of the Fathers of Constantinople. In an age 
when the ecclesiastics had scandalously degen- 
erated from the model of apostolical purity, the 
most worthless and corrupt were always the 
most eager to frequent and disturb the episcopal 
assemblies. ‘The conflict and fermentation of so 
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many opposite interests and tempers inflamed 
the passions of the bishops: and their ruling 
passions were, the love of gold and the love of 
dispute. Many of the same prelates who now 
applauded the orthodox piety of Theodosius 
had repeatedly changed, with prudent flexibil- 
ity, their creeds and opinions; and in the vari- 
ous revolutions of the church and state, the re- 
ligion of their sovereign was the rule of their 
obsequious faith. When the emperor suspended 
his prevailing influence, the turbulent synod 
was blindly impelled by the absurd or selfish 
motives of pride, hatred, and resentment. The 
death of Meletius, which happened at the coun- 
cil of Constantinople, presented the most fa- 
vourable opportunity of terminating the schism 
of Antioch, by suffering his aged rival, Paulinus, 
peaceably to end his days in the episcopal chair. 
The faith and virtues of Paulinus were unblem- 
ished. But his cause was supported by the West- 
ern churches; and the bishops of the synod re- 
solved to perpetuate the mischiefs of discord. by 
the hasty ordination of a perjured candidate, “ 
rather than to betray the imagined dignity of 
the East, which had been illustrated by the 
birth and death of the Son of God. Such unjust 
and disorderly proceedings forced the gravest 
members of the assembly to dissent and to se- 
cede; and the clamorous majority, which re- 
mained masters of the field of battle, could be 
comparcd only to wasps or magpies, to a flight 
of cranes, or to a flock of geese.“ 

A suspicion may possibly arise that so unfa- 
vourable a picture of ecclesiastical synods has 
been drawn by the partial hand of some obsti- 
nate heretic or some malicious infidel. But the 
name of the sincere historian who has conveyed 
this instructive lesson to the knowledge of pos- 
terity must silence the impotent murmurs of su- 
perstition and bigotry. He was one of the most 
pious and eloquent bishops of the age: a saint, 
and a doctor of the church; the scourge of 
Arianism, and the pillar of the orthodox faith; a 
distinguished member of the council of Con- 
stantinople, in which, after the death of Mele- 
tius, he exercised the functions of president: in a 
word—Gregory Nazianzen himself. The harsh 
and ungenerous treatment which he experi- 
enced, * instcad of derogating from the truth of 
his evidence, aflords an additional proof of the 
spirit which actuated the deliberations of the 
synod. ‘Their unanimous suffrage had confirmed 
the pretensions which the bishop of Constanti- 
nople derived from the choice of the people and 
the approbation of the empcror. But Gregory 
soon became the victim of malice and envy. 
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The bishops of the East, his strenuous adherents, 
provoked by his moderation in the affairs of 
Antioch, abandoned him, without support, to 
the adverse faction of the Egyptians, who dis- 
puted the validity of his election and rigorously 
asserted the obsolete canon that prohibited the 
licentious practice of episcopal translations. The 
pride, or the humility, of Gregory, prompted 
him to decline a contest which might have been 
imputed to ambition and avarice; and he pub- 
licly offered, not without some mixture of indig- 
nation, to renounce the government of a church 
which had been restored, and almost created, 
by his labours. His resignation was accepted by 
the synod, and by the emperor, with more read- 
iness than he seems to have expected. At the 
time when he might have hoped to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory, his episcopal throne was 
filled by the senator Nectarius; and the new 
archbishop, accidentally recommended by his 
easy temper and venerable aspect, was obliged 
to delay the ceremony of his consecration till he 
had previously despatched the rites of his bap- 
tism.4° After this remarkable experience of the 
ingratitude of princes and prelates, Gregory re- 
tired once more to his obscure solitude of Cap- 
padocia, where he employed the remainder of 
his life, about eight years, in the exercises of 
poetry and devotion. The title of Saint has been 
added to his name; but the tenderness of his 
heart,’ and the elegance of his genius, reflect a 
more pleasing lustre on the memory of Gregory 
Nazianzen. . 

It was not enough that Theodosius had sup- 
pressed the insolent reign of Arianism, or that 
he had abundantly revenged, the injuries which 
the catholics sustained from the zeal of Constan- 
tius and Valens. The orthodox emperor consid- 
ered every heretic as a rebel against the su- 
preme powers of heaven and of earth, and each 
of these powers might exercise their peculiar 
jurisdiction over the soul and body of the guilty. 
The decrees of the council of Constantinople 
had ascertained the true standard of the faith; 
and the ecclesiastics who governed the con- 
science of Theodosius suggested the most effec- 
tual methods of persecution. In the space ~f fif- 
teen years he promulgated at least fifteen severe 
edicts against the herctics,“* more especially 
against those who rejected the doctrine of the 
Trinity; and to deprive them of every hope of 
escape, he sternly enacted that, if any laws or 
rescripts should be alleged in their favour, the 
judges should consider them as the illegal pro- 
ductions either of fraud or forgery. The penal 
statutes were directed against the ministers, the 
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assemblies, and the persons of the heretics; and 
the passions of the legislator were expressed in 
the language of declamation and invective. 
L The heretical teachers, who usurped the sa- 
cred titles of Bishops or Presbyters, were not 
only excluded from the privileges and emolu- 
ments so liberally granted to the orthodox cler- 
gy, but they were exposed to the heavy penal- 
ties of exile and confiscation, if they presumed to 
preach the doctrine, or to practise the rites, of 
their accursed sects. A fine of ten pounds of gold 
(above four hundred pounds sterling) was im- 
posed on every person who should dare to con- 
fer, or receive, or promote, an heretical ordina- 
tion: and it was reasonably expected that, if the 
race of pastors could be extinguished, their help- 
less flocks would be compelled, by ignorance 
and hunger, to return within the pale of the 
Catholicchurch. II. The rigorous prohibition of 
conventicles was carefully extended to every 
possible circumstance in which the heretics 
could assemble with the intention of worship- 
ping God and Christ according to the dictates 
of their conscience. Their religious meetings, 
whether public or secret, by day or by night, in 
cities or in the country, were equally proscribed 
by the edicts of Theodosius; and the building, 
or ground, which had been used for that illegal 
purpose, was forfeited to the Imperial domain. 
JII. It was supposed that the error of the here- 
tics could proceed only from the ebstinate tem- 
per of their minds; and that such a temper was 
a fit object of censure and punishment. The 
anathemas of the church were fortified by a sort 
of civil excommunication, which separated 
them from their fellow-citizens by a peculiar 
brand of infamy; and this declaration of the su- 
preme magistrate tended to justify, or at least to 
excuse, the insults of a fanatic populace. The 
sectarics were gradually disqualified for the 
possession of honourable or lucrative employ- 
ments; and Theodosius was satisfied with his 
own justice, when he decrced that, as the Euno- 
mians distinguished the nature of the Son 
from that of the Father, they should be incapa- 
ble of making their wills, or of receiving any ad- 
vantage from testamentary donations. The guilt 
of the Manichzean heresy was esteé@med of such 
magnitude that it could be expiated only by the 
death of the offender; and the same capital pun- 
ishment was inflicted on the Audiags, or Quarto- 
decimans,“ who should dare to perpetrate the 
atrocious crime of celebrating on an improper 
day the festival of Easter. Every Roman might 
exercise the right of public accusation; but the 
office of Inguisttors of the Faith, a name so de- 
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servedly abhorred, was first instituted under 
the reign of Theodosius. Yet we are assured that 
the execution of his penal edicts was seldom en- 
forced; and that the pious emperor appeared 
less desirous to punish than to reclaim or terrify 
his refractory subjects.°° 

The theory of persecution was established by 
Theodosius, whose justice and piety have been 
applauded by the saints; but the practice of it, 
in the fullest extent, was reserved for his rival 
and colleague, Maximus, the first among the 
Christian princes who shed the blood of his 
Christian subjects on account of their religious 
opinions. The cause of the Priscillianists,"' a re- 
cent sect of heretics who disturbed the provinces 
of Spain, was transferred, by appeal, from the 
synod of Bordeaux to the Imperial consistory of 
Trèves; and by the sentence of the Pra:torian 
prefect, seven persons were tortured, con- 
demned, and executed. The first of these was 
Priscillian®™ himself, bishop of Avila, ** in Spain, 
who adorned the advantages of birth and for- 
tune by the accomplishments of cloquence and 
learning. Two presbyiits ind two deacons ac- 
companied their beloved master in his death, 
which they esteemed as a glorious martyrdom; 
and the number of religious victims was com- 
pleted by the execution of Latronian, a poet, 
who rivalled the fame of the ancients; and of 
Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bordeaux, the 
widow of the orator Delphidius.*4 Two bishops, 
who had embraced the sentiments of Priscillian, 
were condemned to a distant and dreary exile ;°° 
and some indulgence was shown to the meancr 
criminals who assumed the merit of an early re- 
pentance. If any credit could be allowed to con- 
fessions extorted by fear or pain, and to vague 
reports, the offspring of malice and credulity, 
the heresy of the Priscillianists would be found 
to include the various abominations of magic, 
of impiety, and of lewdness.*® Priscillian, who 
wandered about the world in the company of 
his spiritual sisters, was accused of praying 
stark-naked in the midst of the congregation; 
and it was confidently asserted, that the effects 
of his criminal intercourse with the daughter of 
Euchrocia had been suppressed by means still 
more odious and criminal. But an accurate, or 
rather a candid inquiry, will discover that, if 
the Priscillianists violated the laws of nature, it 
was not by the licentiousness, but by the auster- 
ity Uf their lives. They absolutely conde:mned 
the use of the marriage-bed; and the peace of 
families was often disturbed by indiscreet sepa- 
rations, They enjoined, or recommended, a to- 
tal abstinence from al] animal food; and their 
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continual prayers, fasts, and vigils, inculcated a 
rule of strict and perfect devotion. The specu- 
lative tenets of the sect, concerning the person of 
Christ and the nature of the human soul, were 
derived from the Gnostic and Manichzan sys- 
tem; and this vain philosophy, which had been 
transported from Egypt to Spain, was ill 
adapted to the grosser spirits of the West. The 
obscure disciples of Priscillian suffered, lan- 
guished, and gradually disappeared: his tenets 
were rejected by the clergy and people, but his 
death was the subject of a long and vehement 
controversy; while some arraigned, and others 
applauded, the justice of his sentence. It is with 
pleasure that we can observe the humane in- 
consistency of the most illustrious saints and 
bishops, Ambrose of Milan*’ and Martin of 
Tours,** who, on this occasion, asserted the 
cause of toleration. They pitied the unhappy 
men who had been executed at Tréves; they re- 
fused to hold conimunion with their episcopal 
murderers; and if Martin deviated from that gen- 
erous resolution, his motives were laudable, and 
his repentance was exemplary. The bishops of 
Tours and Milan pronounced, without hesita- 
tion, the eternal damnation of heretics; but they 
were surprised and shocked by the bloody image 
of their temporal death, and the honest feclings 
of nature resisted the artificial prejudices of the- 
ology. The humanity of Ambrose and Martin 
was confirmed by the scandalous irregularity of 
the proceedings against Priscillian and his ad- 
herents. The civil and ecclesiastical ministers 
had transgressed the limits of their respective 
provinces. The secular judge had presumed to 
receive an appeal, and to pronounce a defini- 
tive sentence, in a matter of faith and episcopal 
jurisdiction. The bishops had disgraced them- 
selves by exercising the functions of accusers in 
a criminal prosecution. The cruelty of Itha- 
cius,® who beheld the tortures, and solicited the 
death of the heretics, provohed the just indigna- 
tion of mankind; and the vices of that profligate 
bishop were admitted as a proof that his zcal 
was instigated by the sordid motives of interest. 
Since the death of Priscillian, the rude attempts 
of persecution have been refined and metho- 
dised in the holy office, which assigns their dis- 
tinct parts to the ecclesiastical and secular pow- 
ers. The devoted victim is regularly delivered 
by the priest to the magistrate, and by the mag- 
istrate to the executioner; and the inexorable 
sentence of the church, which declares the spiri- 
tual guilt of the offender, is expressed in the 
mild language of pity and intercession., 
Among the ecclesiastics who illustrated the 
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reign of Theodosius, Gregory Nazianzen was 
distinguished by the talents of an eloquent 
preacher; the reputation of miraculous gifts 
added weight and dignity to the monastic vir- 
tues of Martin of Tours ;®° but the palm of epis- 
copal vigour and ability was justly claimed by 
the intrepid Ambrose.* He was descended from 
a noble family of Romans; his father had cxer- 
cised the important office of Praetorian prafect 
of Gaul; and the son, after passing through the 
studies of a liberal education, attained, in the 
regular gradation of civil honours, the station of 
consular of Liguria, a province which included 
the Imperial residence of Milan. At the age of 
thirty-four, and before he had received the sac- 
rament of baptism, Ambrose, to his own sur- 
prise and to that of the world, was suddenly 
transformed from a governor to an archbishop. 
Without the least mixture, as it is said, of art or 
intrigue, the whole body of the people unani- 
mously saluted him with the episcopal title; the 
concord and perseverance of their acclamations 
were ascribed to a preternatural impulse; and 
the reluctant magistrate was compelled to un- 
dertake a spiritual office for which he was not 
prepared by the habits and occupations of his 
former life. But the active force of his genius 
soon qualified him to exercise, with zeal and 
prudence, the duties of his ecclesiastical juris- 
diction; and while he cheerfully renounced the 
vain and splendid trappings of temporal great- 
ness, he condescended, for the good of the 
church, to direct the conscience of the emperors, 
and to control the administration of the empire: 
Gratian loved and revered him as a father; and 
the elaborate treatise on the faith of the Trinity 
was designed for the instruction of the young 
prince. After his tragic death, at a time when 
the empress Justina trembled for her own safety, 
and for that of her son Valentinian, the arch- 
bishop of Milan was despatched on two differ- 
ent embassies to the court of Tréves. He exer- 
cised, with equal firmness and dexterity, the 
powers of his spiritual and political characters; 
and perhaps contributed, by his authority and 
eloquence, to check the ambition of Maximus, 
and to protect the peace of Italy. Ambrose 
had devoted his life and his abilities to the ser- 
vice of the church. Wealth was the object of his 
contempt; he had renounced his private patri- 
mony; and he sold, without hesitation, the con- 
secrated plate for the redemption of captives. 
The clergy and people of Milan were attached 
to their archbishop; and he deserved the esteem, 
without soliciting the favour, or apprehending 
the displeasure, of his feeble sovereigns. 
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The government of Italy, and of the young 
emperor, naturally devolved to his mother Jus- 
tina, a woman of beauty and spirit, but who, in 
the midst of an orthodox people, had the misfor- 
tune of professing the Arian heresy, which she 
endeavoured to instil into the mind of her son. 
Justina was persuaded that a Roman emperor 
might claim, in his own dominions, the public 
exercise of his religion; and she proposed to the 
archbishop, as a moderate and reasonable con- 
cession, that he should resign the use of a single 
church, either in the city or suburbs of Milan. 
But the conduct of Ambrose was governed by 
very different principles.“ The palaces of the 
earth might indeed belong to Cæsar, but the 
churches were houses of God; and, within the 
limits of his diocese, he himself, as the lawful 
successor of the apostles, was the only minister 
of God. The privileges of Christianity, temporal 
as well as spiritual, were confined to the true be- 
lievers; and the mind of Ambrose was satisfied 
that his own theological opinions were the 
standard of truth and orthodoxy. The arch- 
bishop, who refused to hold any conference or 
negotiation with the instruments of Satan, de- 
clared, with modest firmness, his resolution to 
die a martyr rather than to yield to the impious 
sacrilege; and Justina, who resented the refusal 
as an act of insolence and 1cbellion, hastily de- 
termined to exert the Imperial prerogative of 
her son. As she desired to perform her public 
devotions on the approaching festival of Easter, 
Ambrose was ordered to appear before the 
council. He obeyed the summons with the re- 
spect of a faithful subject, but he was followed, 
without his consent, by an innumerable people: 
they pressed, with impetuous zeal, against the 
gates of the palace; and the affrighted ministers 
of Valentinian, instead of pronouncing a sen- 
tence of exile on the archbishop of Milan, hum- 
bly requested that he would interpose his au- 
thority to protect the person of the emperor, 
and to restore the tranquillity of the capital. 
But the promises which Ambrose reccived and 
communicated were soon violated by a perfidi- 
ous court; and, during six of the most solemn 
days which Christian piety has set apart for the 
exercise of religion, the city was agitated by the 
irregular convulsions of tumult and fanaticism. 
The officers of the household were directed to 
prepare, first the Portian, and afterwards the 
new, Basilica, for the immediate reception of the 
emperor and his mother. The splendid canopy 
and hangings of the royal seat were arranged in 
the customary manner; but it was found neces- 
sary te defend them, by a strong guard, from 
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the insults of the populace. The Arian ecclesias- 
tics who ventured to show themselves in the 
streets were exposed to the most imminent dan- 
ger of their lives; and Ambrose enjoyed the 
merit and reputation of rescuing his personal 
enemies from the hands of the enraged multi- 
tude. 

But while he laboured to restrain the effects 
of their zeal, the pathetic vehemence of his ser- 
mons continually inflamed the angry and sedi- 
tious temper of the people of Milan. The char- 
acters of Eve, of the wife of Job, of Jezebel, of 
Herodias, were indecently applicd to the moth- 
er of the emperor; and her desire to obtain a 
church for the Arians was compared to the 
most cruel persecutions which Christianity had 
endured under the reign of Paganism. The 
measures of the court served only to expose the 
magnitude of the evil. A fine of two hundred 
pounds of gold was imposed on the corporate 
body of merchants and manufacturers: an order 
was signified, in the name of the emperor, to all 
the ofhcers and inferior servants of the courts of 
justice, that, during the continuance of the pub- 
lic disorders, they should strictly confine them- 
selves to their houses: and the ministers of Va- 
lentinian imprudently confessed that the most 
respectable part of the citizens of Milan was at- 
tached to the cause of their archbishop. He was 
again solicited to restore peace to his country, 
by a timely compliance with the will of his sov- 
ereign. The reply of Ambrose was couched in 
the most humble and respectful terms, which 
might, however, be interpreted as a serious dec- 
laration of civil war. “His life and fortune were 
in the hands of the emperor; but he would never 
betray the church of Christ, or degrade the dig- 
nity of the episcopal character. In such a cause 
he was prepared to suffer whatever the malice 
of the deman could inflict; and he only wished 
to die in the presence of his faithful flock, and at 
the foot of the altar; he had not contributed to 
excite, but it was in the power of God alone 
to appease, the rage of the people: he depre- 
cated the scenes of blood and confusion which 
were likely to ensue; and it was his fervent 
prayer that he might not survive to behold the 
ruin of a flourishing city, and perhaps the deso- 
lation of all Italy.”* The obstinate bigotry of 
Justina would have endangered the empire of 
her son, if, in this contest with the church and 
pecple of Milan, she could have depended on 
the active obedience of the troops of the palace. 
A large body of Goths had marched to occupy 
the Basilica, which was the object of the dispute: 
and it might be expected from the Arian prin- 
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ciples and barbarous manners of these foreign 
mercenaries, that they would not entertain any 
scruples in the execution of the most sanguinary 
orders. They were encountered on the sacred 
threshold by the archbishop, who, thundering 
against them a sentence of excommunication, 
asked them, in the tone of a father and a master, 
Whether it was to invade the house of God that 
they had implored the hospitable protection of 
the republic? The suspense of the barbarians al- 
lowed some hours for a more effectual negotia- 
tion; and the empress was persuaded by the ad- 
vice of her wisest counsellors to leave the catho- 
lics in possession of all the churches of Milan; 
and to dissemble, till a more convenient season, 
her intentions of revenge. The mother of Valen- 
tinian could never forgive the triumph of Am- 
brose; and the royal youth uttered a passionate 
exclamation, that his own servants were ready 
to betray him into the hands of an insolent priest. 

The laws of the empire, some of which were 
inscribed with the name of Valentinian, still 
condemned the Arian heresy, and scemed to ex- 
cuse the resistance of the catholics. By the influ- 
ence of Justina, an edict of toleration was pro- 
mulgated in all the provinces which were sub- 
ject to the court of Milan; the free exercise of 
their religion was granted to those who pro- 
fessed the faith of Rimini; and the emperor de- 
clared that all persons who should infringe this 
sacred and salutary constitution should be capi- 
tally punished, as the enemies of the public 
peace.*> The character and language of the 
archbishop of Milan may justify the suspicion 
that his conduct soon afforded a reasonable 
ground, or at least a specious pretence, to the 
Arian ministers, who watched the opportunity 
of surprising him in some act of disobedience to 
a law which he strangely represents as a law of 
blood and tyranny. A sentence of easy and hon- 
ourable banishment was pronounced, which en- 
joined Ambrose to depart from Milan without 
delay, whilst it permitted him to choose the 
place of his exile and the number of his com- 
panions. But the authority of the saints, who 
have preached and practised the maxims of 
passive loyalty, appeared to Ambrose of less 
moment than the extreme and pressing danger 
of the church. He boldly refused to obey; and 
his refusal was supported by the unanimous con- 
sent of his faithful people.** They guarded by 
turns the person of their archbishop; the gates 
of the cathedral and the episcopal palace were 
strongly secured; and the Imperial troops, who 
had formed the blockade, were unwilling to risk 
the attack of that impregnable fortress. The 
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numerous poor, who had been relieved by the 
liberality of Ambrose, embraced the fair occa- 
sion of signalising their zeal and gratitude; and 
as the patience of the multitude might have 
been exhausted by the length and uniformity of 
nocturnal vigils, he prudently introduced into 
the church of Milan the useful institution of a 
loud and regular psalmody. While he main- 
tained this arduous contest, he was instructed, 
by a dream, to open the earth in a place where 
the remains of two martyrs, Gervasius and Pro- 
tasius,*? had been deposited above three hun- 
dred years. Immediately under the pavement of 
the church two perfect skeletons were found, 
with the heads separated from their bodies, and 
a plentiful effusion of blood. The holy relics 
were presented, in solemn pomp, to the venera- 
tion of the people; and every circumstance of 
this fortunate discovery was admirably adapted 
to promote the designs of Ambrose. The bones 
of the martyrs, their blood, their garments, 
were supposed to contain a healing power; and 
the preternatural influence was communicated 
to the most distant objects, without losing any 
part of its original virtue. The extraordinary 
cure of a blind man,® and the reluctant confes- 
sions of several demoniacs, appeared to justify 
the faith and sanctity of Ambrose; and the 
truth of those miracles is attested by Ambrose 
himself, by his secretary Paulinus, and by his 
proselyte, the celebrated Augustin, who, at that 
time, professed the art of rhetoric in Milan. The 
reason of the present age may possibly approve 
the incredulity of Justina and her Arian court, ° 
whoderided the theatrical representations which 
were exhibited by the contrivance, and at the 
expense, of the archbishop.’° Their effect, how- 
ever, on the minds of the people, was rapid and 
irresistible; and the feeble sovereign of Italy 
found himself unable to contend with the favour- 
ite of Heaven. The powers likewise of the earth 
interposed in the defence of Ambrose: the disin- 
terested advice of Theodosius was the genuine 
result of piety and friendship; and the mask of 
religious zeal concealed the hostile and ambi- 
tious designs of the tyrant of Gaul.” 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in 
peace and prosperity, could he have contested 
himself with the possession of three ample coun- 
tries, which now constitute the three most flour- 
ishing kingdoms of modern Europe. But the as- 
piring usurper, whose sordid ambition was not 
dignified by the love of glory and of arms, con- 
sidered his actual forces as the instruments only 
of his future greatness, and his success was the 
immediate cause of his destruction. The wealth 
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which he extorted™ from the oppressed prov- 
inces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was employed 
in levying and maintaining a formidable army 
of barbarians, collected, for the most part, from 
the fiercest nations of Germany. The conquest 
of Italy was the object of his hopes and prepara- 
tions; and he secretly meditated the ruin of an 
innocent youth, whose government was ab- 
horred and despised by his catholic subjects. 
But as Maximus wished to occupy, without re- 
sistance, the passes of the Alps, he received, 
with perfidious smiles, Domninus of Syria, the 
ambassador of Valentinian, and pressed him to 
accept the aid of a considerable body of troops 
for the service of a Pannonian war. The pene- 
tration of Ambrose had discovered the snares of 
an enemy under the professions of friendship ;”? 
but the Syrian Domninus was corrupted or de- 
ceived by the liberal favour of the court of 
Tréves; and the council of Milan obstinately re- 
jected the suspicion of danger with a blind confi- 
dence, which was the effect not of courage, but 
of fear. The march of the auxiliaries was guided 
by the ambassador; and they were admitted, 
without distrust, into the fortresses of the Alps. 
But the crafty tyrant followed, with hasty and 
silent footsteps, in the rear; and as he diligently 
intercepted all intelligence of his motions, the 
gleam of armour and the dust excited by the 
troops of cavalry first announced the hostile ap- 
proach of a stranger to the gates of Milan. In 
this extremity, Justina and her son might accuse 
their own imprudence and the perfidious arts of 
Maximus; but they wanted time, and force, and 
resolution to stand against the Gauls and Ger- 
mans, either in the field or within the walls of a 
large and disaffected city. Flight was their only 
hope; Aquileia their only refuge: and, as Maxi- 
mus now displayed his genuine character, the 
brother of Gratian might expect the same fate 
from the hands of the same assassin. Maximus 
entered Milan in triumph; and if the wise arch- 
bishop refused a dangerous and criminal con- 
nection with the usurper, he might indirectly 
contribute to the success of his arms-by inculcat- 
ing from the pulpit the duty of resignation rath- 
er than that of resistance.”4 The unfortunate 
Justina reached Aquileia in safety;-but she dis- 
trusted the strength of the fortifigations; she 
dreaded the event of a siege; and she resolved to 
implore the protection of the great Theodosius, 
whose power and virtue were celebrated in all 
the countries of the West. A vessel was secretly 
provided to transport the Imperial family; they 
embarked with precipitation in one of the ob- 
scure harbours of Venetia, or Istria; traversed 
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the whole extent of the Hadriatic and Ionian 
seas; turned the extreme promontory of Pelo- 
ponnesus; and, after a long but successful navi- 
gation, reposed themselves in the port of Thessa- 
lonica. All the subjects of Valentinian deserted 
the cause of a prince who, by his abdication, 
had absolved them from the duty of allegiance; 
and if the little city of Aumona, on the verge of 
Italy, had not presumed to stop the career of 
his inglorious victory, Maximus would have ob- 
tained without a struggle the sole possession of 
the Western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests to the pal- 
ace of Constantinople, Theodosius had some 
unknown reasons to fix their residence at Thes- 
salonica; but these reasons did not proceed 
from contempt or indifference, as he speedily 
made a visit to that city, accompanied by the 
greatest part of his court and senate. After the 
first tender expressions of friendship and sym- 
pathy, the pious emperor of the East gently ad- 
monished Justina that the guilt of heresy was 
sometimes punished in this world as well as in 
the next; and that the public profession of the 
Nicene faith would be the most efficacious step 
to promote the restoration of her son, by the 
satisfaction which it must occasion both on 
earth and in heaven. The momentous question 
of peace or war was referred by Theodosius to 
the deliberation of his council; and the argu- 
ments which might be alleged on the side of 
honour and justice had acquired, since the 
death of Gratian, a considerable degree of addi- 
tional weight. The persecution of the Imperial 
family, to which Theodosius himself had been 
indebted for his fortune, was now aggravated by 
recent and repeated injuries, Neither oaths nor 
treaties could restrain the boundless ambition 
of Maximus; and the delay of vigorous and de- 
cisive measures, instead of prolonging the bless- 
ings of peace, would expose the Eastern empire 
to the danger of an hostile invasion. The bar- 
barians who had passed the Danube had lately 
assumed the character of soldiers and subjects, 
but their native fierceness was yet untamed; 
and the operations of a war, which would exer- 
cise their valour and diminish their numbers, 
might tend to relieve the provinces from an in- 
tolerable oppression. Notwithstanding these spe- 
cious and solid reasons, which were approved 
by a majority of the council, Theodosius still 
hesitated whether he should draw the sword ina 
contest which could no longer admit any terms 
of reconciliation; and his magnanimous charac- 
ter was not disgraced by the Pger 
which he felt for the safety of his infant sons, and 
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the welfare of his exhausted people. In this mo- 
ment of anxious doubt, while the fate of the 
Roman world depended on the resolution of a 
single man, the charms of the princess Galla 
most powerfully pleaded the cause of her broth- 
er Valentinian.”’ The heart of Theodosius was 
softened by the tears of beauty; his affections 
were insensibly engaged by the graces of youth 
and innocence; the art of Justina managed and 
directed the impulse of passion; and the cele- 
bration of the royal nuptials was the assurance 
and signal of the civil war. The unfeeling critics, 
who consider every amorous weakness as an in- 
delible stain on the memory of a great and or- 
thodox emperor, are inclined on this occasion 
to dispute the suspicious evidence of the his- 
torian Zosimus. For my own part, I shall frank- 
ly confess that I am willing to find, or even to 
seek, in the revolutions of the world some traces 
of the mild and tender sentiments of domestic 
life; and amidst tke crowd of fierce and ambi- 
tious conquerors, I can distinguish, with pecu- 
liar complacency, a gentle hero who may be 
supposed to receive his armour from the hands 
of love. The alliance of the Persian king was se- 
cured by the faith of treaties; the martial bar- 
barians were persuaded to follow the standard 
or to respect the frontiers of an active and lib- 
eral monarch; and the dominions of Theodo- 
sius, from the Euphrates to the Hadriatic, re- 
sounded with the preparations of war both by 
land and sea. The skilful disposition of the 
forces of the East seemed to multiply their num- 
bers, and distracted the attention of Maximus. 
He had reason to fear that a chosen body of 
troops, under the command of the intrepid 
Arbogastes, would direct their march along the 
banks of the Danube, and boldly penetrate 
through the Rhetian provinces into the centre 
of Gaul. A powerful fieet was equipped in the 
harbours of Greece and Epirus, with an appar- 
ent design that, as soon as the passage had been 
opened by a naval victory, Valentinian and his 
mother should land in Italy, proceed without 
delay to Rome, and occupy the majestic seat of 
religion and empire. In the meanwhile Theodo- 
sius himself advanced, at the head of a brave 
and disciplined army, to encounter his un- 
worthy rival, who, after the siege of mona, 
had fixed his camp in the neighbourhood of 
Siscia, a city of Pannonia, strongly fortified by 
the broad and rapid stream of the Save. 

The veterans, who still remembered the long 
resistance, and successive resources, of the ty- 
rant Magnentius, might prepare themselves for 
the labours of three bloody campaigns. But the 
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contest with his successor, who, like him, had 
usurped the throne of the West, was easily de- 
cided in the term of two months,’* and within 
the space of two hundred miles. The superior 
genius of the emperor of the East might prevail 
over the feeble Maximus, who in this important 
crisis showed himself destitute of military skill or 
personal courage; but the abilities of Theodo- 
sius were seconded by the advantage which he 
possessed of a numerous and active cavalry. 
The Huns, the Alani, and, after their example, 
the Goths themselves, were formed into squad- 
rons of archers, who fought on horseback, and 
confounded the steady valour of the Gauls and 
Germans by the rapid motions of a Tartar war. 
After the fatigue of a long march in the heat of 
summer they spurred their foaming horses into 
the waters of the Save, swam the river in the 
presence of the enemy, and instantly charged 
and routed the troops who guarded the high 
ground on the opposite side. Marcellinus, the 
tyrant’s brother, advanced to support them 
with the select cohorts, which were considered 
as the hope and strength of the army. The ac- 
tion, which had been interrupted by the ap- 
proach of night, was renewed in the morning; 
and, after a sharp conflict, the surviving rem- 
nant of the bravest soldiers of Maximus threw 
down their arms at the feet of the conqueror. 
Without suspending his march, to receive the 
loyal acclamations of the citizens of Æmona, 
Theodosius pressed forwards to terminate the 
war by the death or captivity of his rival, who 
fled before him with the diligence of fear. From, 
the summit of the Julian Alps he descended with 
such incredible speed into the plain of Italy that 
he reached Aquileia on the evening of the first 
day; and Maximus, who found himself encom- 
passed on all sides, had scarcely time to shut the 
gates of the city. But the gates could not long re- 
sist the effort of a victorious enemy; and the 
despair, the disaffection, the indifference of the 
soldiers and people hastened the downfall of the 
wretched Maximus. He was dragged from his 
throne, rudely stripped of the Imperial orna- 
ments, the robe, the diadem, and the purple 
slippers; and conducted, like a malefactor, to 
the camp and presence of Theodosius, at a place 
about three miles from Aquileia, The behaviour 
of the emperor was not intended to insult, and 
he showed some disposition to pity and forgive 
the tyrant of the West, who had never been his 
personal enemy, and was now become the object 
of his contempt. Our sympathy is the most for- 
cibly excited by the misfortunes to which we are 
exposed; and the spectacle of a proud competi- 
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tor now prostrate at his feet could not fail of 
producing very serious and solemn thoughts in 
the mind of the victorious emperor. But the fee- 
ble emotion of involuntary pity was checked by 
his regard for public justice and the memory of 
Gratian; and he abandoned the victim to the 
pious zeal of the soldiers, who drew him out of 
the Imperial presence and instantly separated 
his head from his body. The intelligence of his 
defeat and death was received with sincere or 
well-dissembled joy: his son Victor, on whom 
he had conferred the title of Augustus, died by 
the order, perhaps by the hand, of the bold 
Arbogastes; and all the military plans of Theo- 
dosius were successfully executed. When he had 
thus terminated the civil war, with less difficulty 
and bloodshed than he might naturally expect, 
he employed the winter months of his residence 
at Milan to restore the state of the afflicted 
provinces; and early in the spring he made, 
after the example of Constantine and Constan- 
tius, his triumphal entry into the ancient capital 
of the Roman empire.” 

The orator, who may be silent without dan- 
ger, may praise without difficulty and without 
reluctance ;"8 and posterity will confess that the 
character of Theodosius” inight furnish the 
subject of a sincere and ample panegyric. The 
wisdom of his laws and the success of his arins 
rendered his administration respectable in the 
eyes both of his subjects and of his enemies. He 
loved and practised the virtues of domestic life, 
which seldom hold their residence in the pal- 
aces of kings. Theodosius was chaste and tem- 
perate; he enjoyed, without excess, the sensual 
and social pleasures of the table, and the warmth 
of his amorous passions was never diverted from 
their lawful objects. ‘The proud titles of Imperial 
greatness were adorned by the tender names of 
a faithful husband, an indulgent father; his 
uncle was raised, by his affectionate esteem, to 
the rank of a second parent; Theodosius em- 
braced, as his own, the children of his brother 
and sister, and the expressions of his regard were 
extended to the most distant and obscure 
branches of his numerous kindred. His familiar 
friends were judiciously selected from among 
those persons who, in the equal intercourse of 
private life, had appeared before his eyes with- 
out a mask; the consciousness of personal and 
superior merit enabled him to despise the acci- 
dental distinction of the purple, and he proved 
by his conduct that he had forgotten all the in- 
juries, while he most gratefully remembered all 
the favours and services which he had received 
before he ascended the throne of the Roman 
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empire. The serious or lively tone of his conver- 
sation was adapted to the age, the rank, or the 
character of his subjects whom he admitted into 
his society; and the affability of his manners 
displayed the image of his mind. Theodosius 
respected the simplicity of the good and vir- 
tuous: every art, every talent, of an useful or 
even of an innocent nature, was rewarded by 
his judicious liberality; and, except the herctics, 
whom he persecuted with implacable hatred, 
the diffusive circle of his benevolence was cir- 
cumscribed only by the limits of the human 
race. The government of a mighty empire may 
assuredly suffice to occupy the time and the 
abilities of a mortal; yet the diligent prince, 
without aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of 
profound learning, always reserved some mo- 
ments of his leisure for the instructive amuse- 
ment of reading. History, which enlarged his 
experience, was his favourite study. The annals 
of Rome, in the long period of eleven hundred 
years, presented him with a various and splen- 
did picture of human life; and it has been par- 
ticularly observed thai, whenever he perused 
the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla, 
he warmly expressed his gencrous detestation of 
those enemies of humanity and freedom. His 
disinterested opinion of past events was usefully 
applied as the rule of his own actions, and Theo- 
dosius has deserved the singular commendation 
that his virtucs always scemed to expand with 
his fortune; the season of his prosperity was that 
of his moderation, and his clemency appeared 
the most conspicuous after the danger and suc- 
cess of the civil war. The Moorish guards of the 
tyrant had been massacred in the first heat of 
the victory, and a small number of the most 
obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of 
the law. But the emperor showed himself much 
more attentive to relieve the innocent than to 
chastise the guilty. The oppressed subjects of the 
West, who would have deemed themselves hap- 
py in the restoration of their lands, were aston- 
ished to receive a sum of money equivalent to 
their losses; and the liberality of the conqueror 
supported the aged mother and educated the 
orphan daughters of Maximus.®® A character 
thus accomplished might almost excuse the ex- 
travagant supposition of the orator Pacatus that, 
if the elder Brutus could be permitted to revisit 
the earth, the stern republican would abjure, at 
the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kings; and 
ingenuously confess that such a monarch was 
the most faithful guardian of the happiness and 
dignity of the Roman people.” 

Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the re- 
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public must have discerned two essential im- 
perfections, which might, perhaps, have abated 
his recent love of despotism. The virtuous mind 
of Theodosius was often relaxed by indolence,™ 
and it was sometimes inflamed by passion.* In 
the pursuit of an important object his active 
courage was capable of the most vigorous exer- 
tions; but as soon as the design was accom- 
plished, or the danger was surmounted, the 
hero sunk into inglorious repose, and, forgetful 
that the time of a prince is the property of his 
people, resigned himself to the enjoyment of the 
innocent but trifling pleasures of a luxurious 
court. The natural disposition of Theodosius 
was hasty and choleric; and, in a station where 
none could resist and few would dissuade the 
fatal consequence of his resentment, the hu- 
mane monarch was justly alarmed by the con- 
sciousness of his infirmity and of his power. It 
was the constant study of his life to suppress or 
regulate the intemperate sallies of passion; and 
the success of his efforts enhanced the merit of 
his clemency. But the painful virtue which 
claims the merit of victory is exposed to the dan- 
ger of defeat; and the reign of a wise and merci- 
ful prince was polluted by an act of cruelty 
which would stain the annals of Nero or Domi- 
tian. Within the space of three years the incon- 
sistent historian of Theodosius must relate the 
generous pardon of the citizens of Antioch, and 
the inhuman massacre of the people of Thessa- 
lonica. 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of 
Antioch was never satisfied with their own situ- 
ation, or with the character and conduct of 
their successive sovereigns. The Arian subjects 
of Theodosius deplored the loss of their churches; 
and, as three rival bishops disputed the throne 
of Antioch, the sentence which decided their 
pretensions cxcited the murmurs of the two 
unsuccessful congregations. The exigencies of 
the Gothic war, and the inevitable expense that 
accompanied the conclusion of the peace, had 
constrained the emperor to aggravate the weight 
of the public impositions; and the provinces of 
Asia, as thev had not been involved in the dis- 
tress, were thc less inclined to contribute to the 
relief of Europe. The auspicious period now ap- 
proached of the tenth year of his reign; a festival 
more grateful to the soldiers, who received a 
liberal donative, than to the subjects, whose vol- 
untary offerings had been long since converted 
into an extraordinary and oppressive burden. 
The edicts of taxation interrupted the repose 
and pleasures of Antioch; and the tribunal of 
the magistrate was besieged by a suppliant 
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crowd, who, in pathetic, but at first in respect- 
ful language, solicited the redress of their griev- 
ances. They were gradually incensed by the 
pride of their haughty rulers, who treated their 
complaints as a criminal resistance; their satiri- 
cal wit degenerated into sharp and angry invec- 
tives; and, from the subordinate powers of gov- 
ernment, the invectives of the people insensibly 
rose to attack the sacred character of the em- 
peror himself. Their fury, provoked by a feeble 
opposition, discharged itself on the images of 
the Imperial family which were erected, as ob- 
jects of public veneration, in the most conspicu- 
ous places of the city. The statues of Theodosius, 
of his father, of his wife Flaccilla, of his two sons 
Arcadius and Honorius, were insolently thrown 
down from their pedestals, broken in pieces, or 
dragged with contempt through the streets; and 
the indignities which were offered to the repre- 
sentations of Imperial majesty sufficiently de- 
clared the impious and treasonable wishes of 
the populace. The tumult was almost immedi- 
ately suppressed by the arrival of a body of 
archers; and Antioch had leisure to reflect on 
the nature and consequences of her crime.* Ac- 
cording to the duty of his office, the governor of 
the province despatched a faithful narrative of 
the whole transaction, while the trembling citi- 
zens intrusted the confession of their crime and 
the assurances of their repentance to the zeal of 
Flavian their bishop, and to the eloquence of 
the senator Hilarius, the friend, and most prob- 
ably the disciple, of Libanius,®° whose genius on 
this melancholy occasion was not useless to his’ 
country. But the two capitals, Antioch and Con- 
stantinople, were separated by the distance of 
eight hundred miles; and, notwithstanding the 
diligence of the Imperial posts, the guilty city 
was severely punished by a long and dreadful 
interval of suspense. Every rumour agitated the 
hopes and fears of the Antiochians, and they 
heard with terror that their sovereign, exasper- 
ated by the insult which had been offered to his 
own statues, and more especially to those of his 
beloved wife, had resolved to level with the 
ground the offending city, and to massacre, 
without distinction of age or sex, the criminal 
inhabitants,’ many of whom were actually 
driven, by their apprehensions, to seek a refuge 
in the mountains of Syria and the adjacent des- 
ert. At length, twenty-four days after the sedi- 
tion, the general Hellebicus, and Czsarius, 
master of the offices, declared the will of the em- 
peror and the sentence of Antioch, That proud 
capital was degraded from the rank of a city; 
and the metropolis of the East, stripped of its 
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lands, its privileges, and its revenues, was sub- 
jected, under the humiliating denomination of a 
village, to the jurisdiction of Laodicea.’ The 
baths, the circus, and the theatres were shut; 
and, that every source of plenty and pleasure 
might at the same time be intercepted, the dis- 
tribution of corn was abolished by the severe 
instructions of Theodosius. His commissioners 
then proceeded to inquire into the guilt of indi- 
viduals—of those who had perpetrated, and of 
those who had not prevented, the destruction of 
the sacred statues. The tribunal of Hellebicus 
and Cæsarius, encompassed with armed sol- 
diers, was erected in the midst of the Forum. 
The noblest and most wealthy of the citizens of 
Antioch appeared before them in chains; the 
examination was assisted by the use of torture, 
and their sentence was pronounced or sus- 
pended, according to the judgment of these ex- 
traordinary magistrates. The houses of the crim- 
inals were exposed to sale, their wives and chil- 
dren were suddenly reduced from affluence and 
luxury to the most abject distress, and a bloody 
execution was expected to conclude the horrors 
of a dayè? which the preacher of Antioch, the 
eloquent Chrysostom, has represented as a live- 
ly image of the last and universal judgment of 
the world. But the ministers of Theodosius per- 
formed with reluctance the cruel task which had 
been assigned them; they dropped a gentle tear 
over the calamities of the people, and they lis- 
tened with reverence to the pressing solicita- 
tions of the monks and hermits, who descendcd 
in swarins from the mountains,” Hellebicus and 
Cæsarius were persuaded to suspend the execu- 
tion of their sentence; and it was agreed that 
the former should remain at Antioch, while the 
latter returned, with all possible speed, to Con- 
stantinople, and presumed once more to consult 
the will of his sovereign. The resentment of 
Theodosius had already subsided; the deputies 
of the people, both the bishop and the orator, 
had obtained a favourable audience; and the 
reproaches of the emperor were the complaints 
of injured friendship rather than the stern men- 
aces of pride and power. A free and general par- 
don was granted to the city and citizens of An- 
tioch; the prison-doors were throvgn open; the 
senators, who despaired of their livés, recovered 
the possession of their houses and states; and 
the capital of the East was restored to the enjoy- 
ment of her ancient dignity and splendour. 
Theodosius condescended to praise the senate 
of Constantinople, who had genefously inter- 
ceded for their distressed brethren; he rewarded 
the eloguence of Hilarius with the government 
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of Palestine, and dismissed the bishop of Anti- 
och with the warmest expressions of respect and 
gratitude. A thousand new statues arose to the 
clemency of Theodosius; the applause of his 
subjects was ratified by the approbation of his 
own heart; and the emperor confessed that, if 
the exercise of justice is the most important 
duty, the indulgence of mercy is the most ex- 
quisite pleasure of a sovereign.®° 

The sedition of ‘Thessalonica is ascribed to a 
more shameful cause, and was productive of 
much more dreadful consequences. That great 
city, the metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, 
had been protected from the dangers of the 
Gothic war by strong fortifications and a nu- 
merous garrison. Botheric, the general of those 
troops, and, as it should seem from his name, a 
barbarian, had among his slaves a beautiful 
boy, who excited the impure desires of one of 
the charioteers of the circus. The insolent and 
brutal lover was thrown into prison by the or- 
der of Botheric; and he sternly rejected the im- 
portunate clamours of the multitude, who, on 
the day of the public games, lamented the ab- 
sence of their favourite, and considered the skill 
of a charioteer as an object of more importance 
than his virtue. The resentment of the people 
was embittered by some previous disputes; and, 
as the strength of the garrison had been drawn 
away for the service of the Italian war, the fee- 
ble remnant, whose numbers were reduced by 
desertion, could not save the unhappy general 
from their licentious fury. Botheric and several 
of his principal officers were inhumanly mur- 
dered ; their mangled bodies were dragged about 
the streets; and the emperor, who then resided 
at Milan, was surprised by the intelligence of 
the audacious and wanton cruelty of the people 
of Thessalonica. The sentence of a dispassionate 
judge would have inflicted a severe punishment 
on the authors of the crime; and the merit of 
Botheric might contribute to exasperate the 
grief and indignation of his master. The fiery 
and choleric temper of Theodosius was impa- 
tient of the dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry; 
and he hastily resolved that the blood of his 
lieutenant should be expiated by the blood of 
the guilty people. Yet his mind still fluctuated 
between the counsels of clemency and of re- 
venge; the zeal of the bishops had almost ex- 
torted from the reluctant emperor the promise 
of a general pardon; his passion was again in- 
flamed by the flattering suggestions of his min- 
ister Rufinus; and, after Theodosius had des- 
patched the messengers of death, he attempted, 
when it was too late, to prevent the execution of 
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his orders. The punishment of a Roman city 
was blindly committed to the undistinguishing 
sword of the barbarians; and the hostile prep- 
arations were concerted with the dark and per- 
fidious artifice of an illegal conspiracy. The 
people of Thessalonica were treacherously in- 
vited, in the name of their sovereign, to the 
games of the circus; and such was their insatiate 
avidity for those amusements that every con- 
sideration of fear or suspicion was disregarded 
by the numerous spectators. As soon as the as- 
sembly was complete, the soldiers, who had 
secretly been posted round the circus, received 
the signal, not of the races, but of a general 
massacre. The promiscuous carnage continued 
three hours, without discrimination of strangers 
or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt; 
the most moderate accounts state the number 
of the slain at seven thousand; and it is affirmed 
by some writers that more than fifteen thousand 
victims were sacrfficed to the manes of Botheric. 
A foreign merchant, who had probably no con- 
cern in his murder, offered his own life and all 
his wealth to supply the place of one of his two 
sons; but while the father hesitated with equal 
tenderness, while he was doubtful to choose, 
and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers deter- 
mined his suspense by plunging their daggers at 
the same moment into the breasts of the defence- 
less youths. The apology of the assassins, that 
they were obliged to produce the prescribed 
number of heads, serves only to increase, by an 
appearance of order and design, the horrors of 
the massacre, which was executed by the com- 
mands of Theodosius. The guilt of the emperor 
is aggravated by his long and frequent residence 
at Thessalonica. The situation of the unfortu- 
nate city, the aspect of the streets and buildings, 
the dress and faces of the inhabitants, were fa- 
miliar, and even present, to his imagination; 
and Theodosius possessed a quick and lively 
sense of the existence of the people whom he 
destroyed."! 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for 
the orthodox clergy had disposed him to love and 
admire the character of Ambrose, who united 
all the episcopal virtues in the most eminent 
degree. The friends and ministers of Theodosius 
imitated the example of their sovereign; and he 
observed, with more surprise than displeasure, 
that all his secret counsels were immediately 
communicated to the archbishop, who acted 
from the laudable persuasion that every mea- 
sure of civil government may have some connec- 
tion with the glory of God and the interest of 
the true religion. The monks and populace of 
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Callinicum, an obscure town on the frontier of 
Persia, excited by their own fanaticism, and by 
that of their bishop, had tumultuously burnt a 
conventicle of the Valentinians and a synagogue 
of the Jews. The seditious prelate was condemn- 
ed by the magistrate of the provinces either to 
rebuild the synagogue or to repay the damage; 
and this moderate sentence was confirmed by 
the emperor. But it was not confirmed by the 
archbishop of Milan.” He dictated an epistle of 
censure and reproach, more suitable perhaps if 
the emperor had received the mark of circum- 
cision and renounced the faith of his baptism. 
Ambrose considers the toleration of the Jewish 
as the persecution of the Christian religion; 
boldly declares that he himself and every true 
believer would eagerly dispute with the bishop 
of Callinicum the merit of the deed and the 
crown of martyrdom; and laments, in the most 
pathetic terms, that the execution of the sen- 
tence would be fatal to the fame and salvation 
of Theodosius. As this private admonition did 
not produce an immediate effect, the archbish- 
op from his pulpit” publicly addressed the em- 
peror on his throne;* nor would he consent to 
offer the oblation of the altar till he had obtain- 
ed from Theodosius a solemn and positive dec- 
laration which secured the impunity of the 
bishop and monks of Callinicum. The recanta- 
tion of Theodosius was sincere ;*° and, during 
the term of his residence at Milan, his affection 
for Ambrose was continually increased by the 
habits of pious and familiar conversation. 
When Ambrose was informed of the massacre 
of Thessalonica, his mind was filled with horror 
and anguish. He retired into the country to in- 
dulge his grief and to avoid the presence of 
Theodosius. But as the archbishop was satisfied 
that a timid silence would render him the ac- 
complice of his guilt, he represented in a private 
letter the enormity of the crime, which could 
only be effaced by the tears of penitence. The 
episcopal vigour of Ambrose was tempered by 
prudence; and he contented himself with signi- 
fying® an indirect sort of excommunication, by 
the assurance that he had been warned in a 
vision not to offer the oblation in the name or in 
the presence of Theodosius, and by the advice 
that he would confine himself to the use of 
prayer, without presuming to approach the al- 
tar of Christ, or to receive the holy eucharist 
with those hands that were still polluted with 
the blood of an innocent people. The emperor 
was deeply affected by his own reproaches and 
by those of his spiritual father; and after he had 
bewailed the mischievous and irreparable con- 
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sequences of his rash fury, he proceeded in the 
accustomed manner to perform his devotions in 
the great church of Milan. He was stopped in 
the porch by the archbishop, who, in the tone 
and language of an ambassador of Heaven, de- 
clared to his sovereign that private contrition 
was not sufficient to atone for a public fault or 
to appease the justice of the offended Deity. 
Theodosius humbly represented that, if he had 
contracted the guilt of homicide, David, the 
man after God’s own heart, had been guilty not 
only of murder but of adultery. “You have imi- 
tated David in his crime, imitate then his re- 
pentance,”’ was the reply of the undaunted Am- 
brose. The rigorous conditions of peace and 
pardon were accepted; and the public penance 
of the emperor Theodosius has been recorded 
as one of the most honourable events in the an- 
nals of the church. According to the mildest 
rules of ecclesiastical discipline which were es- 
tablished in the fourth century, the crime of 
homicide was expiated by the penitence of 
twenty years:®’ and as it was impossible in the 
period of human life to purge the accumulated 
guilt of the massacre of ‘Thessalonica, the mur- 
derer should have been excluded from the holy 
communion till the hour of his death. But the 
archbishop, consulting the maxims of religious 
policy, granted some indulgence to the rank of 
his illustrious penitent, who humbled in the 
dust the pride of the diadem; and the public 
edification might be admitted as a weighty rea- 
son to abridge the duration of his punishment. 
It was sufficient that the emperor of the Ro- 
mans, stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should 
appear in a mournful and suppliant posture; 
and that, in the midst of the church of Milan, 
he should humbly solicit, with sighs and tears, 
the pardon of his sins.” In this spiritual cure 
Ambrose employed the various methods of 
mildness and severity. After a delay of about 
eight months Theodosius was restored to the 
communion of the faithful; and the edict, which 
interposes a salutary interval of thirty days be- 
tween the sentence and the execution, may be 
accepted as the worthy fruits of his sepentance.™ 
Postcrity has applauded the virtyous firmness 
of the archbishop: and the example of Theodo- 
sius may prove the beneficial intluence of those 
principles which could force a manarch, exalt- 
ed above the apprehension of human punish- 
ment, to respect the laws and ministers of an 
invisible Judge. “The prince,” says Montes- 
quieu, “who is actuated by the hopes and fears 
of religion, may be compared to a lion, docile 
only to the voice, and tractable to the hand, of 
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his keeper.”10 The motions of the royal animal 
will therefore depend on the inclination and 
interest of the man who has acquired such dan- 
gerous authority over him; and the priest who 
holds in his hand the conscience of a king may 
inflame or moderate his sanguinary passions. 
The cause of humanity and that of persecution 
have been asserted by the same Ambrose with 
equal energy and with equal success. 

After the defeat and death of the tyrant of 
Gaul, the Roman world was in the possession 
of Theodosius. He derived from the choice of 
Gratian his honourable title to the provinces of 
the East; he had acquired the West by the right 
of conquest; and the three years which he spent 
in Italy were usefully employed to restore the 
authority of the laws and to correct the abuses 
which had prevailed with impunity under the 
usurpation of Maximus and the minority of 
Valentinian. The name of Valentinian was reg- 
ularly inserted in the public acts, but the tender 
age and doubtful faith of the son of Justina ap- 
peared to require the prudent care of an ortho- 
dox guardian, and }-'¢ specious ambition might 
have excluded the unfortunate youth, without 
a struggle and almost without a murmur, from 
the administration and even from the inheri- 
tance of the empire. If Theodosius had consulted 
the rigid maxims of interest and policy, his con- 
duct would have been justified by his friends, 
but the generosity of his behaviour on this mem- 
orable occasion has extorted the applause of his 
most inveterate encmies. He seated Valentinian 
on the throne of Milan, and, without stipulat- 
ing any present or future advantages, restored 
him to the absolute dominion of all the prov- 
inces from which he had been driven by the 
arms of Maximus. To the restitution of his am- 
ple patrimony Theodosius added the free and 
gencrous gift of the countries beyond the Alps 
which his successful valour had recovered from 
the assassin of Gratian.’" Satisfied with the 
glory which he had acquired by revenging the 
death of his benefactor and delivering the West 
from the yoke of tyranny, the emperor returned 
from Milan to Constantinople, and, in the 
peaceful possession of the Fast, insensibly re- 
lapsed into his former habits of luxury and in- 
dolence. Theodosius discharged his obligation 
to the brother, he indulged his conjugal tender- 
ness to the sister, of Valentinian; and posterity, 
which admires the pure and singular glory of 
his elevation, must applaud his unrivalled gen- 
erosity in the use of victory. 

The empress Justina did not Jong survive her 
return to Italy, and, though she beheld the tri- 
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umph of Theodosius, she was not allowed to in- 
fluence the government of her son,!™ The perni- 
cious attachment to the Arian sect which Valen- 
tinian had imbibed from her example and in- 
structions was soon erased by the lessons of a 
more orthodox education. His growing zeal for 
the faith of Nice, and his filial reverence for the 
character and authority of Ambrose, disposed 
the catholics to entertain the most favourable 
opinion of the virtues of the young emperor of 
the West.!" They applauded his chastity and 
temperance, his contempt of pleasure, his appli- 
cation to business, and his tender affection for 
his two sisters, which would not, however, se- 
duce his impartial equity to pronounce an un- 
just sentence against the meanest of his subjects. 
But this amiable youth, before he had accom- 
plished the twentieth year of his age, was op- 
pressed by domestic treason, and the empire 
was again involved in the horrors of a civil war. 
Arbogastes,!" apallant soldier of the nation of 
the Franks, held the second rank in the service 
of Gratian. On the death of his master he joined 
the standard of Theodosius, contributed, by his 
valour and military conduct, to the destruction 
of the tyrant, and was appointed, after the vic- 
tory, master-general of the armies of Gaul. His 
real merit and apparent fidelity had gained the 
confidence both of the prince and people; his 
boundless liberality corrupted the allegiance of 
the troops; and, whilst he was universally es- 
teemed as the pillar of the state, the bold and 
crafty barbarian was secretly determined either 
to rule or to ruin the empire of the West. The 
important commands of the army were distri- 
buted among the Franks; the creatures of Arbo- 
gastes were promoted to all the honours and 
offices of the civil government; the progress of 
the conspiracy removed every faithful servant 
from the presence of Valentinian; and the em- 
peror, without power and without intelligence, 
insensibly sunk into the precarious and depen- 
dent condition of a captive.’ The indignation 
which he expressed, though it might arise only 
from the rash and impatient temper of youth, 
may be candidly ascribed to the generous spirit 
of a prince who felt that he was not unworthy to 
reign. He secretly invited the archbishop of Mi- 
lan to undertake the office of a mediator, as the 
pledge of his sincerity and the guardian of his 
safety. He contrived to apprise the emperor of 
the East of his helpless situation, and he de- 
clared that, unless Theodosius could speedily 
march to his assistance, he must attempt to es- 
cape from the palace, or rather prison, of Vi- 
enne, in Gaul, where he had imprudently fixed 
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his residence in the midst of the hostile faction. 
But the hopes of relief were distant and doubt- 
ful; and, as every day furnished some new prov- 
ocation, the emperor, without strength or coun- 
sel, too hastily resolved to risk an immediate 
contest with his powerful general. He received 
Arbogastes on the throne, and, as the count ap- 
proached with some appearance of respect, de- 
livered to him a paper which dismissed him 
from all his employments “My authority,” re- 
plied Arbogastes, with insulting coolness, ‘‘does 
not depend on the smile or the frown of a mon- 
arch ;” and he contemptuously threw the paper 
on the ground. The indignant monarch snatch- 
ed at the sword of one of the guards, which he 
struggled to draw from its scabbard, and it was 
not without some degree of violence that he was 
prevented from using the deadly weapon a- 
gainst his enemy or against himself. A few days 
after this extraordinary quarrel, in which he 
had exposed his resentment and his weakness, 
the unfortunate Valentinian was found stran- 
gled in his apartment, and some pains were em- 
ployed to disguise the manifest guilt of Arbo- 
gastes, and to persuade the world that the death 
of the young emperor had been the voluntary 
effect of his own despair.!°* His body was con- 
ducted with decent pomp to the sepulchre of 
Milan, and the archbishop pronounced a fu- 
neral oration to commemorate his virtue and 
his misfortunes.’ On this occasion the human- 
ity of Ambrose tempted him to make a singular 
breach in his theological system, and to comfort 
the weeping sisters of Valentinian by the firm 
assurance that their pious brother, though he 
had not received the sacrament df baptism, was 
introduced, without difficulty, into the man- 
sions of eternal bliss,1°8 

The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared 
the success of his ambitious designs, and the 
provincials, in whose breasts every sentiment of 
patriotism or loyalty was extinguished, expect- 
ed, with tame resignation, the unknown master 
whom the choice of a Frank might place on the 
Imperial throne. But some remains of pride and 
prejudice still opposed the elevation of Arbo- 
gastes himself, and the judicious barbarians 
thought it more advisable to reign unde? the 
name of some dependent Roman. He bestowed 
the purple on the rhetorician Eugenius,!® whom 
he had already raised from the place of his do- 
mestic secretary to the rank of master of the 
offices. In the course both of his private and 
public service the count had always approved 
the attachment and abilities of Eugenius; his 
learning and eloquence, supported by the gravi- 
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ty of his manners, recommended him to the es- 
teem of the people, and the reluctance with 
which he seemed to ascend the throne may in- 
spire a favourable prejudice of his virtue and 
moderation. The ambassadors of the new em- 
peror were immediately despatched to the court 
of Theodosius, to communicate, with affected 
grief, the unfortunate accident of the death of 
Valentinian, and, without mentioning the name 
of Arbogastes, to request that the monarch of 
the East would embrace as his lawful colleague 
the respectable citizen who had obtained the 
unanimous suffrage of the armies and provinces 
of the West."!° Theodosius was justly provoked 
that the perfidy of a barbarian should have de- 
stroyed in a moment the labours and the fruit 
of his former victory; and he was excited by the 
tears of his beloved wife™ to revenge the fate of 
her unhappy brother, and once more to assert 
by arms the violated majesty of the throne. But 
as the second conquest of the West was a task of 
difficulty and danger, he dismissed, with splen- 
did presents and an ambiguous answer, the am- 
bassadors of Eugenius, and almost two years 
were consumed in the preparations of the civil 
war. Before he formed any decisive resolution, 
the pious emperor was anxious to discover the 
will of Heaven; and as the progress of Christian- 
ity had silenced the oracles of Delphi and Do- 
dona, he consulted an Egyptian monk, who 
possessed, in the opinion of the age, the gilt of 
miracles and the knowledge of futurity. Eutro- 
pius, one of the favourite eunuchs of the palace 
of Constantinople, embarked for Alexandria, 
from whence he sailed up the Nile as far as the 
city of Lycopolis, or of Wolves, in the remote 
province of Thebais."* In the neighbourhood of 
that city, and on the summit of a lofty moun- 
tain, the holy John? had constructed with his 
own hands an humble cell, in which he had 
dwelt above fifty years, without opening his 
door, without seeing the face of a woman, and 
without tasting any food that had been prepared 
by fire or any human art. Five days of the week 
he spent in prayer and meditation, but on Satur- 
days and Sundays he regularly opened a small 
window, and gave audience to the crowd of 
suppliants who successively flowed from every 
part of the Christian world. The eunuch of 
Theodosius approached the window with re- 
spectful steps, proposed his questions concern- 
ing the event of the civil war, and spon returned 
with a favourable oracle, which animated the 
courage of the emperor by the agsurance of a 
bloody but infallible victory."* The accomplish- 
ment of the prediction was forwarded by all the 
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means that human prudence could supply. The 
industry of the two master-generals, Stilicho 
and Timasius, was directed to recruit the num- 
bers and to revive the discipline of the Roman 
legions. The formidable troops of barbarians 
marched under the ensigns of their national 
chieftains. The Iberian, the Arab, and the 
Goth, who gazed on each other with mutual 
astonishment, were enlisted in the service of the 
same prince; and the renowned Alaric acquired, 
in the school of Theodosius, the knowledge of 
the art of war which he afterwards so fatally ex- 
erted for the destruction of Rome.*!5 

The emperor of the West, or, to speak more 
properly, his general Arbogastes, was instruct- 
ed by the misconduct and misfortune of Max- 
imus how dangerous it might prove to extend 
the line of defence against a skilful antagonist, 
who was free to press or to suspend, to contract 
or to multiply, his various methods of attack.® 
Arbogastes fixed his station on the confines of 
Italy; the troops of Theodosius were permitted 
to occupy, without resistance, the provinces of 
Pannonia, as far aa: he foot of the Julian Alps; 
and even the passes of the mountains were neg- 
ligently, or perhaps artfully, abandoned to the 
bold invader. He descended from the hills, and 
beheld, with some astonishment, the formidable 
camp of the Gauls and Germans that covered 
with arms and tents the open country which 
extends to the walls of Aquileia and the banks 
of the Frigidus,"’ or Cold River."!® This narrow 
theatre of the war circumscribed by the Alps 
and the Hadriatic, did not allow much room 
for the operations of military skill; the spirit of 
Arbogastes would have disdained a pardon; his 
guilt extinguished the hope of a negotiation; 
and Theodosius was impatient to satisfy his 
glory and revenge by the chastisement of the 
assassins of Valentinian. Without weighing the 
natural and artificial obstacles that opposed his 
efforts, the emperor of the East immediately 
attacked the fortifications of his rivals, assigned 
the post of honourable danger to the Goths, and 
cherished a secret wish that the bloody conflict 
might diminish the pride and numbers of the 
conquerors. Ten thousand of those auxiliaries, 
and Bacurius, general of the Iberians, died 
bravely on the field of battle. But the victory 
was not purchased by their blood; the Gauls 
maintained their advantage, and the approach 
of night protected the disorderly flight, or re- 
treat, of the troops of Theodosius. The emperor 
retired to the adjacent hills, where he passed a 
disconsolate night, without sleep, without pro- 
visions, and without hopes,”® except that strong 
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assurance which, under the most desperate cir- 
cumstances, the independent mind may derive 
from the contempt of fortune and of life. The 
triumph of Eugenius was celebrated by the in- 
solent and dissolute joy of his camp, whilst the 
active and vigilant Arbogastes secretly detached 
a considerable body of troops to occupy the 
passes of the mountains and to encompass the 
rear of the Eastern army. The dawn of day dis- 
covered to the eyes of Theodosius the extent 
and the extremity of his danger, but his appre- 
hensions were soon dispelled by a friendly mess 
sage from the leaders of those troops, who ex- 
pressed their inclination to desert the standard 
of the tyrant. The honourable and lucrative re- 
wards which they stipulated as the price of their 
perfidy were granted without hesitation, and, 
as ink and paper could not easily be procured, 
the emperor subscribed on his own tablets the 
ratification of the treaty. The spirit of his sol- 
diers was revivéd by this seasonable reinforce- 
ment, and they again marched with confidence 
to surprise the camp of a tyrant whose principal 
officers appeared to distrust either the justice 
or the success of his arms. In the heat of the bat- 
tle a violent tempest,!° such as is often felt 
among the Alps, suddenly arose from the East. 
The army of Theodosius was sheltered by their 
position from the impetuosity of the wind, which 
blew a cloud of dust in the faces of the enemy, 
disordered their ranks, wrested their weapons 
from their hands, and diverted or repelled their 
ineffectual javelins. This accidental advantage 
was skilfully improved: the violence of the 
storm was magnified by the superstitious ter- 
rors of the Gauls, and they yielded without 
shame to the invisible powers of heaven, who 
seemed to militate on the side of the pious em- 
peror. His victory was decisive, and the deaths 
of his two rivals were distinguished only by the 
difference of their characters. The rhetorician 
Eugenius, who had almost acquired the domin- 
ion of the world, was reduced to implore the 
mercy of the conqueror, and the unrelenting 
soldiers separated his head from his body as he 
lay prostrate at the feet of Theodosius. Arbo- 
gastes, after the loss of a battle in which he had 
discharged the duties of a soldier and a general, 
wandered several days among the mountains. 
But when he was convinced that his cause was 
desperate, and his escape impracticable, the in- 
trepid barbarian imitated the example of the 
ancient Romans, and turned his sword against 
his own breast. The fate of the empire was de- 
termined in a narrow corner of Italy; and the 
legitimate successor of the house of Valentinian 
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embraced the archbishop of Milan, and gra- 
ciously received the submission of the provinces 
of the West. Those provinces were involved in 
the guilt of rebellion; while the inflexible cour- 
age of Ambrose alone had resisted the claims of 
successful usurpation. With a manly freedom, 
which might have been fatal to any other sub- 
ject, the archbishop rejected the gifts of Euge- 
nius, declined his correspondence, and withdrew 
himself from Milan to avoid the odious presence 
of a tyrant whose downfall he predicted in dis- 
creet and ambiguous language. The merit of 
Ambrose was applauded by the conqueror, who 
secured the attachment of the people by his alli- 
ance with the church: and the clemency of 
Theodosius is ascribed to the humane interces- 
sion of the archbishop of Milan.™ 

After the defeat of Eugenius, the merit, as 
well as the authority, of Theodosius was cheer- 
fully acknowledged by all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world. The experience of his past con- 
duct encouraged the most pleasing expectations 
of his future reign; and the age of the emperor, 
which did not exceed fifty years, seemed to ex- 
tend the prospect of the public felicity. His 
death, only four months after his victory, was 
considered by the people as an unforeseen and 
fatal event, which destroyed in a moment the 
hopes of the rising generation. But the indul- 
gence of ease and luxury had secretly nourished 
the principles of disease.'* The strength of The- 
odosius was unable to support the sudden and 
violent transition from the palace to the camp; 


and the increasing symptoms of a dropsy an- 


nounced the speedy dissolution of the emperor. 
The opinion, and perhaps the interest, of the 
public had confirmed the division of the Eastern 
and Western empires; and the two royal youths, 
Arcadius and Honorius, who had already ob- 
tained, from the tenderness of their father, the 
title of Augustus, were destined to fill the thrones 
of Constantinople and of Rome. Those princes 
were not permitted to share the danger and 
glory of the civil war ;!”* but as soon as Theodo- 
sius had triumphed over his unworthy rivals, he 
called his younger son, Honorius, to enjoy the 
fruits of the victory, and to receive the sceptre 
of the West from the hands of his dying father. 
The arrival of Honorius at Milan was welcomed 
by a splendid exhibition of the games of the cir- 
cus; and the emperor, though he was oppressed 
by the weight of his disorder, contributed by 
his presence to the public joy. But the remains 
of his strength were exhausted by the painful 
effort which he made to assist at the spectacles 
of the morning. Honorius supplied, during the 
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rest of the day, the place of his father; and the 
great Theodosius expired in the ensuing night. 
Notwithstanding the recent animosities of a 
civil war, his death was universally lamented. 
The barbarians, whom he had vanquished, and 
the churchmen, by whom he had been subdued, 
celebrated with loud and sincere applause the 
qualities of the deceased emperor which ap- 
peared the most valuable in their eyes. The Ro- 
mans were terrified by the impending dangers 
of a feeble and divided administration; and 
every disgraceful moment of the unfortunate 
reigns of Arcadius and Honorius revived the 
memory of their irreparable loss. 

In the faithful picture of the virtues of Theo- 
dosius, his imperfections have not been dissem- 
bled; the act of cruelty, and the habits of indo- 
lence, which tarnished the glory of one of the 
greatest of the Roman princes. An historian 
perpetually adverse to the fame of Theodosius 
has exaggerated his vices and their pernicious 
effects; he boldly asserts that every rank of sub- 
jects imitated the effeminate manners of ther 
sovereign; that every species of corruption pol- 
luted the course of public and private life; and 
that the feeble restraints of order and decency 
were insufficient to resist the progress of that 
degenerate spirit which sacrifices, without a 
blush, the consideration of duty and interest to 
the base indulgence of sloth and appetite.'¢4 The 
complaints of contemporary writers, who de- 
piore the increase of luxury and depravation of 
manners, are commonly expressive of their pe- 
culiar temper and situation. There are few ob- 
servers who possess a clear and comprehensive 
view of the revolutions of society, and who are 
capable of discovering the nice and secret 
springs of action which impel, in the same uni- 
form direction, the blind and capricious pas- 
sions of a multitude of individuals. If it can be 
affirmed, with any degree of truth, that the lux- 
ury of the Romans was more shameless and dis- 
solute in the reign of Theodosius than in the age 
of Constantine, perhaps, or of Augustus, the al- 
teration cannot be ascribed to any beneficial 
improvements which had gradually increased 
the stock of national riches. A long period of 
calamity or decay must have checked the indus- 
try and diminished the wealth of the people; 
and their profuse luxury must have been the 
result of that indolent despair which enjoys the 
present hour and declines the thoughts of futur- 
ity. The uncertain condition of their property 
discouraged the subjects of Theodosius from en- 
gaging in those useful and laborious undertak- 
ings which require an immediate expense, and 
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promise a slow and distant advantage. The fre- 
quent examples of ruin and desolation tempted 
them not to spare the remains of a patrimony 
which might, every hour, become the prey of 
the rapacious Goth. And the mad prodigality 
which prevails in the confusion of a shipwreck 
or a siege may serve to explain the progress of 
luxury amidst the misfortunes and terrors of a 
sinking nation. 

The effeminate luxury, which infected the 
manners of courts and cities, had instilled a 
secret and destructive poison into the camps of 
the legions; and their degeneracy has been 
marked by the pen of a military writer, who 
had accurately studied the genuine and ancient 
principles of Roman discipline. It is the just and 
important observation of Vegetius, that the in- 
fantry was invariably covered with defensive 
armour from the foundation of the city to the 
reign of the emperor Gratian. The relaxation of 
discipline and the disuse of exercise rendered 
the soldiers less able and less willing to support 
the fatigues of the service; they complained of 
the weight of the armour, which they seldom 
wore; and they successively obtained the per- 
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mission of laying aside both their cuirasses and 
their helmets. The heavy weapons of their an- 
cestors, the short sword and the formidable 
pilum, which had subdued the world, insensibly 
dropped from their feeble hands. As the use of 
the shield is incompatible with that of the bow, 
they reluctantly marched into the field, con- 
demned to suffer cither the pain of wounds or 
the ignominy of flight, and always disposed to 
prefer the more shameful alternative. The caval- 
ry of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, had 
felt the benefits and adopted the use of defen- 
sive armour; and, as they excelled in the man- 
agement of missile weapons, they easily over- 
whelmed the naked and trembling legions, 
whose heads and breasts were exposed, without 
defence, to the arrows of the barbarians. The 
loss of armies, the destruction of cities, and the 
dishonour of the Roman name, ineffectually 
solicited the successors of Gratian to restore the 
helmets and cuirasses of the infantry. The ener- 
vated soldiers abandoned their own and the 
public defence; and their pusillanimous indo- 
lence may be considered as the immediate 
cause of the downfall of the empire.”° 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Final Destruction of Paganism. Introduction of the Worship of Saints and Relics 
among the Christians. 


dosius, is perhaps the only example of the 

total extirpation of any ancient and pop- 
ular superstition, and may therefore deserve to 
be considered as a singular event in the history 
of the human mind. The Christians, more es- 
pecially the clergy, had impatiently supported 
the prudent delays of Constantine and the equal 
toleration of the elder Valentinian; nor could 
they deem their conquest perfect or secure as 
long as their adversaries were permitted to exist. 
The influence which Ambrose and his brethren 
had acquired over the youth of Gratian and the 
piety of Theodosius was employed to infuse the 
maxims of persecution into the breasts of their 
Imperial proselytes. Two specious principles of 
religious jurisprudence were established, from 
whence they deduced a direct and rigorous 
conclusion against the subjects of the empire 
who still adhered to the ceremonies of their an- 
cestors: that the magistrate is, in some measure, 
guilty of the crimes which he neglects to pro- 
hibit or to punish; and thas the idolatrous wore 
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ship of fabulous deities and real dæmons is the 
most abominable crime against the supreme ma- 
jesty of the Creator. The laws of Moses and the 
examples of Jewish history! were hastily, perhaps 
erroneously, applied by the clergy to the mild 
and universal reign of Christianity.? The zeal of 
the emperors was excited to vindicate their own 
honour and that of the Deity; and the temples 
of the Roman world were subverted about sixty 
years after the conversion of Constantine. 
From the age of Numa to the reign of Gra- 
tian, the Romans preserved the regular succes- 
sion of the several colleges of the sacerdotal 
order.* Fifteen PontiFrs exercised their supreme 
jurisdiction over all things and persons that 
were consecrated to the service of the gods; and 
the various questions which perpetually arose 
in a loose and traditionary system were sub- 
mitted to the judgment of their holy tribunal. 
Fifteen grave and learned Aucurs observed the 
face of the heavens, and prescribed the actions 
of heroes according to the flight of birds. Fif- 
teen keepers of the Sibylline books (their name 
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of Quinpecemvirs was derived from their 
number) occasionally consulted the history of 
future, and, as it should seem, of contingent 
events. Six Vesrats devoted their virginity to 
the guard of the sacred fire and of the unknown 
pledges of the duration of Rome, which no mor- 
tal had been suffered to behold with impunity.‘ 
Seven EruLos prepared the table of the gods, 
conducted the solemn procession, and regulated 
the ceremonies of the annual festival. The three 
Framens of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, 
were considered as the peculiar ministers of the 
three most powerful deities, who watched over 
the fate of Rome and of the universe. The Kina 
of the Sacririces represented the person of 
Numa and of his successors in the religious func- 
tions, which could be performed only by royal 
hands. The confraternities of the SALIANs, the 
LupPERCALS, etc., practised such rites as might 
extort a smile of contempt from every reason- 
able man, with a lively confidence of recom- 
mending themselves to the favour of the immor- 
tal gods. The authority which the Roman 
priests had formerly obtained in the counsels of 
the republic was gradually abolished by the es- 
tablishment of monarchy and the removal of 
the seat of empire. But the dignity of their sacred 
character was still protected by the laws and 
manners of their country; and they still con- 
tinued, more especially the college of pontiffs, 
to exercise in the capital, and sometimes in the 
provinces, the rights of their ecclesiastical and 
civil jurisdiction. Their robes of purple, chari- 
ots of state, and sumptuous entertainments at» 
tracted the admiration of the people; and they 
received, from the consecrated’lands and the 
public revenue, an ample stipend, which liber- 
ally supported the splendour of the priesthood 
and all the expenses of the religious worship of 
the state. As the service of the altar was not in- 
compatible with the command of armies, the 
Romans, after their consulships and triumphs, 
aspired to the place of pontiff or of augur; the 
seats of Cicero’ and Pompey were filled, in the 
fourth century, by the most illustrious members 
of the senate; and the dignity of their birth re- 
flected additional splendour on their sacerdotal 
character. The fifteen priests who composed the 
college of pontiffs enjoyed a more distinguished 
rank as the companions of their sovereign; and 
the Christian emperors condescended to accept 
the robe and ensigns which were appropriated 
to the office of supreme pontiff. But when Gra- 
tian ascended the throne, more scrupulous or 
more enlightened, he sternly rejected those pro- 
fane symbols ;* applied to the service of the state 
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or of the church the revenues of the priests and 
vestals: abolished their honours and immuni- 
ties; and dissolved the ancient fabric of Roman 
superstition, which was supported by the opin- 
ions and habits of eleven hundred years. Pagan- 
ism was still the constitutional religion of the 
senate. The hall or temple in which they assem- 
bled was adorned by the statue and altar of 
Victory ;’ a majestic female standing on a globe, 
with flowing garments, expanded wings, and a 
crown of laurel in her outstretched hand.! The 
senators were sworn on the altar of the goddess 
to observe the laws of the emperor and of the 
empire; and a solemn offering of wine and in- 
cense was the ordinary prelude of their public 
deliberations.’ The removal of this ancient mon- 
ument was the only injury which Constantius 
had offered to the superstition of the Romans. 
The altar of Victory was again restored by 
Julian, tolerated by Valentinian, and once 
more banished from the senate by the zeal of 
Gratian.’° But the emperor yet spared the stat- 
ues of the gods which were exposed to the pub- 
lic veneration: four hundred and twenty-four 
temples, or chapels, still remained to satisfy the 
devotion of the people, and in every quarter of 
Rome the delicacy of the Christians was offend- 
ed by the fumes of idolatrous sacrifice.” 

But the Christians formed the least numerous 
party in the senate of Rome;” and it was only 
by their absence that they could express their 
dissent from the legal, though profane, acts of 
a Pagan majority. In that assembly the dying 
embers of freedom were, for a moment, revived 
and inflamed by the breath of fanaticism. Four 
respectable deputations were successively voted 
to the Imperial court,'* to represent the griev- 
ances of the priesthood and the senate, and to 
solicit the restoration of the altar of Victory. 
The conduct of this important business was in- 
trusted to the eloquent Symmachus,"‘ a wealthy 
and noble senator, who united the sacred char- 
acters of pontiff and augur with the civil digni- 
ties of proconsul of Africa and preefect of the 
city. The breast of Symmachus was animated 
by the warmest zeal for the cause of expiring 
Paganism; and his religious antagonists la- 
mented the abuse of his genius angi the inefii- 
cacy of his moral virtues.!® The ogator, whose 
petition is extant to the emperor Valentinian, 
was conscious of the difficulty and danger of the 
office which he had assumed. He cautiously 
avoids every topic which might appear to re- 
flect on the religion of his sovereign; humbly 
declares that prayers and entreaties are his only 
arms; and artfully draws his arguments from 
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the schools of rhetoric rather than from those of 
philosophy. Symmachus endeavours to seduce 
the imagination of a young prince, by display- 
ing the attributes of the goddess of Victory; he 
insinuates that the confiscation of the revenues 
which were consecrated to the service of the 
gods was a measure unworthy of his liberal and 
disinterested character; and maintains that the 
Roman sacrifices would be deprived of their 
force and energy, if they were no longer cele- 
brated at the expense as well as in the name of 
the republic. Even scepticism is made to supply 
an apology for superstition. The great and in- 
comprehensible secret of the universe eludes the 
inquiry of man. Where reason cannot instruct, 
custom may be permitted to guide; and every 
nation seems to consult the dictates of prudence, 
by a faithful attachment to those rites and opin- 
ions which have reccived the sanction of ages. 
If those ages have been crowned with glory and 
prosperity—if the devout people has frequently 
obtained the blessings which they have solicited 
at the altars of the gods—it must appear still 
more advisable „u passist in the same salutary 
practice, and not to risk the unknown perils 
that may attend any rash innovations. The test 
of antiquity and success was applied with sin- 
gular advantage to the religion of Numa; and 
Rome herself, the celestial genius that presided 
over the fates of the city, is introduced by the 
orator to plead her own cause before the tribu- 
nal of the emperors. ‘Most excellent princes,” 
says the venerable matron, “fathers of your 
country! pity and respect my age, which has 
hitherto flowed in an uninterrupted course of 
picty. Since I do not repent, permit me to con- 
tinue in the practice of my ancient rites. Since I 
am born free, allow me to enjoy my domestic 
institutions. This religion has reduced the world 
under my laws. These rites have repelled Han- 
nibal from the city, and the Gauls from the Cap- 
itol. Were my grey hairs reserved for such intol- 
erable disgrace? I ain ignorant of the new sys- 
tem that I am required to adopt; but I am well 
assured that the correction of old age is always 
an ungrateful and ignominious office.”!® The 
fears of the people supplied what the discretion 
of the orator had suppressed ; and the calamities 
which afflicted or threatened the declining em- 
pire were unanimously imputed by the Pagans 
to the new religion of Christ and of Constantine. 

But the hopes of Symmachus were repeatedly 
baffled by the firm and dexterous opposition of 
the archbishop of Milan, who fortified the em- 
perors against the fallacious eloquence of the 
advocate of Rome. In this controversy Ambrose 
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condescends to speak the language of a philoso- 
pher, and to ask, with some contempt, why it 
should be thought necessary to introduce an 
imaginary and invisible power as the cause of 
those victories, which were sufficiently explain- 
ed by the valour and discipline of the legions. 
He justly derides the absurd reverence for an- 
tiquity, which could only tend to discourage the 
improvements of art and to replunge the human 
race into their original barbarism. From thence 
gradually rising to a more lofty and theological 
tone, he pronounces that Christianity alone is 
the doctrine of truth and salvation, and that 
every mode of Polytheism conducts its deluded 
votaries through the paths of error to the abyss 
of eternal perdition.!” Arguments like these, 
when they were suggested by a favourite bishop, 
had power to prevent the restoration of the altar 
of Victory; but the same arguments fell with 
much more energy and effect from the mouth 
of a conqueror, and the gods of antiquity were 
dragged in triumph at the chariot-wheels of 
Theodosius.'® In a full meeting of the senate the 
cınperor proposed, according to the forms of the 
republic, the important question, whether the 
worship of Jupiter or that of Christ should be 
the religion of the Romans? The liberty of suf- 
frages, which he affected to allow, was destroyed 
by the hopes and fears that his presence in- 
spired; and the arbitrary exile of Symmachus 
was a recent admonition that it might be dan- 
gerous to oppose the wishes of the monarch. On 
a regular division of the senate, Jupiter was 
condemned and degraded by the sense of a very 
large majority; and it is rather surprising that 
any members should be found bold enough to 
declare, by their speeches and votes, that they 
were still attached to the interest of an abdicated 
deity.'® The hasty conversion of the senate 
must be attributed either to supernatural or to 
sordid motives; and many of these reluctant 
proselytes betrayed, on every favourable occa- 
sion, their secret disposition to throw aside the 
mask of odious dissimulation. But they were 
gradually fixed in the new religion, as the cause 
of the ancient became more hopeless; they 
yielded to the authority of the emperor, to the 
fashion of the times, and to the entreaties of 
their wives and children,?® who were instigated 
and governed by the clergy of Rome and the 
monks of the East. The edifying example of the 
Anician family was soon imitated by the rest of 
the nobility: the Bassi, the Paullini, the Grac- 
chi, embraced the Christian religion; and “the 
luminaries of the world, the venerable assembly 
of Catos (such are the high-flown expressions of 
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Prudentius), were impatient to strip themselves 
of their pontifical garment—to cast the skin of 
the old serpent—to assume the snowy robes of 
baptismal innocence—and to humble the pride 
of the consular fasces before the tombs of the 
martyrs.”?t The citizens, who subsisted by their 
own industry, and the populace, who were sup- 
ported by the public liberality, filled the 
churches of the Lateran and Vatican with an 
incessant throng of devout proselytes. The de- 
crees of the senate, which proscribed the wor- 
ship of idols, were ratified by the general con- 
sent of the Romans;” the splendour of the Cap- 
itol was defaced, and the solitary temples were 
abandoned to ruin and contempt.** Rome sub- 
mitted to the yoke of the Gospel; and the van- 
quished provinces had not yet lost their rever- 
ence for the name and authority of Rome. 

The filial piety of the emperors themselves 
engaged them to proceed with some caution 
and tenderness in the reformation of the eternal 
city. Those absolute monarchs acted with less 
regard to the prejudices of the provincials. The 
pious labour, which had been suspended near 
twenty years since the death of Constantius,¢ 
was vigorously resumed, and finally accom- 
plished, by the zeal of Theodosius. Whilst that 
warlike prince yet struggled with the Goths, 
not for the glory, but for the safety of the repub- 
lic, he ventured to offend a considerable party 
of his subjects, by some acts which might per- 
haps secure the protection of Heaven, but 
which must seem rash and unseasonable in the 
eye of human prudence. The success of his first 
experiments against the Pagans,encouraged the 
pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts 
of proscription: the same laws which had been 
originally published in the provinces of the 
East, were applied, after the defeat of Maxi- 
mus, to the whole extent of the Western empire; 
and every victory of the orthodox Theodosius 
contributed to the triumph of the Christian and 
catholic faith.? He attacked superstition in her 
most vital part, by prohibiting the use of sacri- 
fices, which he declared to be criminal as well 
as infamous; and if the terms of his edicts more 
strictly condemned the impious curiosity which 
examined the entrails of the victims,?* every 
subsequent explanation tended to involve in the 
same guilt the general practice of :mmolation, 
which essentially constituted the religion of the 
Pagans. As the temples had been erected for the 
purpose of sacrifice, it was the duty of a benevo- 
lent prince to remove from his subjects the dan- 
gerous temptation of offending against the laws 
which he had enacted. A special commission 
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was granted to Cynegius, the Prxtorian præ- 
fect of the East, and afterwards to the counts 
Jovius and Gaudentius, two officers of distin- 
guished rank in the West, by which they were 
directed to shut the temples, to seize or destroy 
the instruments of idolatry, to abolish the privi- 
leges of the priests, and to confiscate the conse- 
crated property for the benefit of the emperor, 
of the church, or of the army.”’ Here the desola- 
tion might have stopped: and the naked cdi- 
fices, which were no longer employed in the 
service of idolatry, might have been protected 
from the destructive rage of fanaticism. Many 
of those temples were the most splendid and 
beautiful monuments of Grecian architecture: 
and the emperor himself was interested not to 
deface the splendour of his own cities, or to di- 
minish the value of his own possessions. Those 
stately edifices might be suffered to remain, as 
so many lasting trophies of the victory of Christ. 
In the decline of the arts, they might be usefully 
converted into magazines, manufactures, or 
places of public assembly: and perhaps, whe n 
the walls of the temple had been sufficiently 
purified by holy rites, the worship of the true 
Deity might be allowed to expiate the ancient 
guilt of idolatry. But as long as they subsisted. 
the Pagans fondly cherished the secret hope that 
an auspicious revolution, a second Julian, might 
again restore the altars of the gods: and the 
earnestness with which they addre¢ssed their un- 
availing prayers to the thronc*’ increased the 
zeal of the Christian reformers to extirpate, 
without mercy, the root of superstition. The 
laws of the emperors exhibit some symptoms of 
a milder disposition:” but their cold and lan- 
guid efforts were insufficient to stem the torrent 
of enthusiasm and rapine, which was conduct- 
ed, or rather impelled, by the spiritual rulers of 
the church. In Gaul, the holy Martin, bishop of 
Tours,®® marched at the head of his faithful 
monks to destroy the idols, the temples, and the 
consecrated trees of his extensive diocese; and, 
in the execution of this arduous task, the pru- 
dent reader will judge whether Martin was sup- 
ported by the aid of miraculous powers or of 
carnal weapons. In Syria, the divine and ex- 
cellent Marcellus,” as he is styled by Theodo- 
ret, a bishop animated with apostolic fervour, 
resolved to level with the ground the stately 
temples within the diocese of Apamea. His at- 
tack was resisted by the skill and solidity with 
which the temple of Jupiter had been construct- 
ed. The building was seated on an eminence: 
on each of the four sides the lofty roof was sup- 
ported by fifteen massy columns, sixteen feet in 
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circumference; and the large stones of which 
they were composed were firmly cemented with 
lead and iron. The force of the strongest and 
sharpest tools had been tried without effect. It 
was found necessary to undermine the founda- 
tions of the columns, which fell down as soon as 
the temporary wooden props had been con- 
sumed with fire; and the difficulties of the en- 
terprise are described under the allegory of a 
black dæmon, who retarded, though he could 
not defeat, the operations of the Christian en- 
gineers. Elated with victory, Marcellus took the 
field in person against the powers of darkness; a 
numerous troop of soldiers and gladiators 
marched under the episcopal banner, and he 
successively attacked the villages and country 
temples of the diocese of Apamea. Whenever 
any resistance or danger was apprehended, the 
champion of the faith, whose lameness would 
not allow him either to fight or fly, placed him- 
self at a convenient distance, beyond the reach 
of darts. But this prudence was the occasion of 
his death; he was surprised and slain by a body 
of exasperated mits», and the synod of the 
province pronounced, without hesitation, that 
the holy Marcellus had sacrificed his life in the 
cause of God. In the support of this cause, the 
monks, who rushed with tumultuous fury from 
the desert, distinguished themselves by their 
zeal and diligence. They deserved the enmity of 
the Pagans; and some of them might deserve 
the reproaches of avarice and intemperance, 
which they indulged at the expense of the peo- 
ple, who foolishly admired their tattered gar- 
ments, loud psalmody, and artificial paleness.* 
A small number of temples was protected by the 
fears, the venality, the taste, or the prudence of 
the civil and ecclesiastical governors. The tem- 
ple of the Celestial Venus at Carthage, whose 
sacred precincts formed a circumference of two 
miles, was judiciously converted into a Chris- 
tian church; and a similar consecration had 
preserved inviolate the majestic dome of the 
Pantheon at Rome.*‘ But in almost every prov- 
ince of the Roman world, an army of fanatics, 
without authority and without discipline, in- 
vaded the peaccful inhabitants; and the ruin of 
the fairest structures of antiquity still displays 
the ravages of those barbarians who alone had 
time and inclination to execute such laborious 
destruction. 

Jn this wide and various prospect of devasta- 
tion, the spectator may distinguish the ruins of 
the temple of Serapis, at Alexandria.** Serapis 
does not appear to have been one of the native 
gods, or monsters, who sprung from the fruitful 
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soil of superstitious Egypt.** The first of the 
Ptolemies had been commanded, by a dream, 
to import the mysterious stranger from the 
coast of Pontus, where he had been long adored 
by the inhabitants of Sinope; but his attributes 
and his reign were so imperfectly understood, 
that it became a subject of dispute whether he 
represented the bright orb of day, or the gloomy 
monarch of the subterrancous regions.” The 
Egyptians, who were obstinately devoted to the 
religion of their fathers, refused to admit this 
forcign deity within the walls of their cities.*# 
But the obsequious priests, who were seduced 
by the liberality of the Ptolemies, submitted, 
without resistance, to the power of the god of 
Pontus: an honourable and domestic geneal- 
ogy was provided; and this fortunate usurper 
was introduced into the throne and bed of 
Osiris, the husband of Isis, and the celestial 
monarch of Egypt. Alexandria, which claimed 
his peculiar protection, gloried in the name of 
the city of Serapis. His temple,‘ which rivalled 
the pride and magnificence of the Capitol, was 
erected on the spacious summit of an artificial 
mount, raised one hundred steps above the level 
of the adjacent parts of the city; and the interior 
cavity was strongly supported by arches, and 
distributed into vaults and subterraneous apart- 
ments. The consecrated buildings were sur- 
rounded by a quadrangular portico; the stately 
halls and exquisite statues displayed the tri- 
umph of the arts; and the treasures of ancient 
learning were preserved in the famous Alexan- 
drian library, which had arisen with new splen- 
dour from its ashes.“! After the edicts of Theo- 
dosius had severely prohibited the sacrifices of 
the Pagans, they were still tolerated in the city 
and temple of Serapis; and this singular indul- 
gence was imprudently ascribed to the supersti- 
tious terrors of the Christians themselves: as if 
they had feared to abolish those ancient rites 
which could alone secure the inundations of the 
Nile, the harvests of Egypt, and the subsistence 
of Constantinople.” 

At that time® the archiepiscopal throne of 
Alexandria was filled by Theophilus,‘ the per- 
petual enemy of peace and virtue; a bold, bad 
man, whose hands were alternately polluted 
with gold and with blood. His pious indigna- 
tion was excited by the honours of Serapis; and 
the insults which he offered to an ancient chapel 
of Bacchus convinced the Pagans that he medi- 
tated a more important and dangerous enter- 
prise. In the tumultuous capital of Egypt, the 
slightest provocation was sufficient to inflame a 
civil war. The votaries of Serapis, whose strength 
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and numbers were much inferior to those of 
their antagonists, rose in arms at the instigation 
of the philosopher Olympius,‘ who exhorted 
them to die in the defence of the altars of the 
gods. These Pagan fanatics fortified themselves 
in the temple, or rather fortress, of Serapis; re- 
pelled the besiegers by daring sallies and a reso- 
lute defence; and, by the inhuman cruelties 
which they exercised on their Christian prison- 
ers, obtained the last consolation of despair. The 
efforts of the prudent magistrate were usefully 
exerted for the establishment of a truce till the 
answer of Theodosius should determine the fate 
of Serapis. The two parties assembled without 
arms, in the principal square; and the Imperial 
rescript was publicly read. But when a sentence 
of destruction against the idols of Alexandria 
was pronounced, the Christians sent up a shout 
of joy and exultation, whilst the unfortunate 
Pagans, whose fury had given way to consterna- 
tion, retired with hasty and silent steps, and 
eluded, by their flight or obscurity, the resent- 
ment of their enemies. Theophilus proceeded 
to demolish the temple of Serapis, without any 
other difficulties than those which he found in 
the weight and solidity of the materials; but 
these obstacles proved so insuperable that he 
was obliged to leave the foundations, and to 
content himself with reducing the edifice itself 
to a heap of rubbish, a part of which was soon 
afterwards cleared away, to make room for a 
church erected in honour of the Christian mar- 
tyrs. The valuable library of Alexandria was 
pillaged or destroyed; and near twenty years 
afterwards, the appearance of the empty 
shelves excited the regret and indignation of 
every spectator whose mind was not totally 
darkened by religious prejudice.** The compo- 
sitions of ancient genius, so many of which have 
irretrievably perished, might surely have been 
excepted from the wreck of idolatry, for the 
amusement and instruction of succecding ages; 
and either the zeal or the avarice of the arch- 
bishop*’ might have been satiated with the rich 
spoils which were the reward of his victory. 
While the images and vases of gold and silver 
were carefully melted, and those of a less val- 
uable metal were contemptuously broken gnd 
cast into the streets, Theophilus laboured to 
expose the frauds and vices of the ministers of 
the idols: their dexterity in the management of 
the loadstone; their secret methods of introduc- 
ing an human actor into a hollow statue; and 
their scandalous abuse of the confidence of de- 
vout husbands and unsuspecting females. 
Charges like these may seem to deserve some de- 
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gree of credit, as they are not repugnant to the 
crafty and interested spirit of superstition. But 
the same spirit is equally prone to the base 
practice of insulting and calumniating a fallen 
enemy; and our belief is naturally checked by 
the reflection that it is much less difficult to in- 
vent a fictitious story than to support a practical 
fraud. The colossal statue of Serapis® was in- 
volved in the ruin of his temple and religion. A 
great number of plates of different metals, arti- 
ficially joined together, composed the majestic 
figure of the deity, who touched on either side 
the walls of the sanctuary. The aspect of Serapis, 
his sitting posture, and the sceptre which he 
bore in his left hand, were extremely similar to 
the ordinary representations of Jupiter. He was 
distinguished from Jupiter by the basket, or 
bushel, which was placed on his head; and by 
the emblematic monster which he held in his 
right hand; the head and body of a serpent 
branching into three tails, which were again 
terminated by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, 
and a wolf. It was confidently affirmed that, if 
any impious hand should dare to violate the 
majesty of the god, the heavens and the earth 
would instantly return to their original chaos. 
An intrepid soldier, animated by zeal, and 
armed with a weighty battle-axe, ascended the 
ladder; and even the Christian multitude ex- 
pected with some anxicty the event of the com- 
bat. He aimed a vigorous stroke against the 
cheek of Serapis; the cheek fell to the ground; 
the thunder was still silent, and both the heav- 
ens and the earth continued to preserve their 
accustomed order and tranquillity. The vic- 
torious soldier repeated his blows: the huge 
idol was overthrown and broken in pieces; and 
the limbs of Serapis were ignominiously dragged 
through the streets of Alexandria. His mangled 
carcase was burnt in the amphitheatre, amidst 
the shouts of the populace; and many persons 
attributed their conversion to this discovery of 
the impotence of their tutelar deity. The popu- 
lar modes of religion, that propose any visible 
and material objects of worship, have the ad- 
vantage of adapting and familiarising them- 
selves to the senses of mankind; but this advan- 
tage is counterbalanced by the various and in- 
evitable accidents to which the faith of the 
idolater is exposed. It is scarcely pdssible that, 
in every disposition of mind, he should preserve 
his implicit reverence for the idols, or the relics, 
which the naked eye and the profane hand are 
unable to distinguish from the most common 
productions of art or nature; and, if, in the hour 
of danger, their secret and miraculous virtue 
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does not operate for their own preservation, he 
scorns the vain apologies of his priests, and justly 
derides the object and the folly of his supersti- 
tious attachment. After the fall of Serapis, some 
hopes were still entertained by the Pagans that 
the Nile would refuse his annual supply to the 
impious masters of Egypt; and the extraordi- 
nary delay of the inundation seemed to announce 
the displeasure of the river-god. But this delay 
was soon compensated by the rapid swell of the 
waters. They suddenly rose to such an unusual 
height as to comfort the discontented party 
with the pleasing expectation of a deluge; till 
the peaceful river again subsided to the well- 
known and fertilising level of sixteen cubits, or 
about thirty English feet.’ 

The temples of the Roman empire were de- 
serted or destroyed; but the ingenious supersti- 
tion of the Pagans still attempted to elude the 
laws of Theodosius, by which all sacrifices had 
been severely prohibited. The inhabitants of the 
country, whose conduct was less exposed to the 
eye of malicious curiosity, disguised their reli- 
gious under the appearence of convivial meetings. 
On the days of solemn festivals they assembled 
in great numbers under the spreading shade of 
some consecrated trees; sheep and oxen were 
slaughtered and roasted; and this rural enter- 
tainment was sanctified by the use of incense 
and by the hymns which were sung in honour 
of the gods. But it was alleged that, as no part 
of the animal was made a burnt-offering, as no 
altar was provided to receive the blood, and as 
the previous oblation of salt cakes and the con- 
cluding ceremony of libations were carefully 
omitted, these festal meetings did not involve 
the guests in the guilt or penalty of an illegal 
sacrifice." Whatever might be the truth of the 
facts or the merit of the distinction, ™ these vain 
pretences were swept away by the last edict of 
Theodosius, which inflicted a deadly wound on 
the superstition of the Pagans.°* This prohibi- 
tory law is expressed in the most absolute and 
comprehensive terms. “It is our will and plea- 
sure,” says the emperor, “that none of our sub- 
jects, whether magistrates or private citizens, 
however exalted or however humble may be 
their rank and condition, shall presume in any 
city or in any place to worship an inanimate 
idol by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim.” The 
act of sacrificing and the practice of divination 
by the entrails of the victim are declared (with- 
out any regard to the object of the inquiry) a 
crime of high treason against the state, which 
can be expiated only by the death bf the guilty. 
The rites of Pagan superstition which might 
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seem less bloody and atrocious are abolished as 
highly injurious to the truth and honour of re- 
ligion; luminaries, garlands, frankincense, and 
libations of wine are specially enumerated and 
condemned; and the harmless claims of the do- 
mestic genius, of the household gods, are in- 
cluded in this rigorous proscription. The use of 
any of these profane and illegal ceremonies sub- 
jects the offender to the forfeiture of the house 
or estate where they have been performed; and 
if he has artfully chosen the property of another 
for the scene of his impiety, he is compelled to 
discharge, without delay, a heavy fine of twenty- 
five pounds of gold, or more than one thousand 
pounds sterling. A fine not less considerable is 
imposed on the connivance of the secret ene- 
mies of religion who shall neglect the duty of 
their respective stations, either to reveal or to 
punish the guilt of idolatry. Such was the perse- 
cuting spirit of the laws of Theodosius, which 
were repeatedly enforced by his sons and grand- 
sons, with the loud and unanimous applause of 
the Christian world.® 

In the cruel reigns of Decius and Diocletian 
Christianity had been proscribed, as a revolt 
from the ancient and hereditary religion of the 
empire; and the unjust suspicions which were 
entertained of a dark and dangerous faction 
were in some measure countenanced by the in- 
separable union and rapid conquests of the cath- 
olic church. But the same excuses of fear and 
ignorance cannot be applied to the Christian 
emperors, who violated the precepts of human- 
ity and of the Gospel. The experience of ages 
had betrayed the weakness as well as folly of 
Paganism; the light of reason and of faith had 
already exposed to the greatest part of mankind 
the vanity of idols; and the declining sect, which 
still adhered to their worship, might have been 
permitted to enjoy in peace and obscurity the 
religious customs of their ancestors. Had the Pa- 
gans been animated by the undaunted zeal 
which possessed the minds of the primitive be- 
lievers, the triumph of the church must have 
been stained with blood; and the martyrs of 
Jupiter and Apollo might have embraced the 
glorious opportunity of devoting their lives and 
fortunes at the foot of their altars. But such ob- 
stinate zeal was not congenial to the loose and 
careless temper of Polytheism. The violent and 
repeated strokes of the orthodox princes were 
broken by the soft and yielding substance against 
which they were directed; and the ready obedi- 
ence of the Pagans protected them from the 
pains and penalties of the Theodosian Code.” 
Instead of asserting that the authority of the 
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gods was superior to that of the emperor, they 
desisted, with a plaintive murmur, from the use 
of those sacred rites which their sovereign had 
condemned. If they were sometimes tempted by 
a sally of passion, or by the hopes of conceal- 
ment, to indulge their favourite superstition, 
their humble repentance disarmed the severity 
of the Christian magistrate, and they seldom ree 
fused to atone for their rashness by submitting, 
with some secret reluctance, to the yoke of the 
Gospel. The churches were filled with the in- 
creasing multitude of these unworthy proselytes, 
who had conformed, from temporal motives, to 
the reigning religion; and whilst they devoutly 
imitated the postures and recited the prayers of 
the faithful, they satisfied their conscience by 
the silent and sincere invocation of the gods of 
antiquity.** If the Pagans wanted patience to 
suffer, they wanted spirit to resist; and the scat- 
tered myriads, who deplored the ruin of the 
temples, yielded, without a contest, to the for- 
tune of their adversaries. The disorderly oppo- 
sition” of the peasants of Syria and the popu- 
lace of Alexandria to the rage of private fanati- 
cism was silenced by the name and authority of 
the emperor. The Pagans of the West, without 
contributing to the elevation of Eugenius, dis- 
graced by their partial attachment the cause 
and character of the usurper. The clergy vehe- 
mently exclaimed that he aggravated the crime 
of rebellion by the guilt of apostasy; that, by his 
permission, the altar of Victory was again re- 
stored; and that the idolatrous symbols of Jupi- 
ter and Hercules were displayed in the field 
against the invincible standard of the cross. But 
the vain hopes of the Pagans were soon anni- 
hilated by the defeat of Eugenius; and they were 
left exposed to the resentment of the conqueror, 
who laboured to deserve the favour of Heaven 
by the extirpation of idolatry.®° 
A nation of slaves is always prepared to ap- 
plaud the clemency of their master who, in the 
abuse of absolute power, docs not proceed to 
the last extremes of injustice and oppression. 
Theodosius might undoubtedly have proposed 
to his Pagan subjects the alternative of baptism 
or of death; and the eloquent Libanius has 
praised the moderation of a prince who never 
enacted, by any positive law, that all his sub- 
jects should immediately embrace and practise 
the religion of their sovereign.* The profession 
of Christianity was not made an essential quali- 
fication for the enjoyment of the civil rights of 
society, nor were any peculiar hardships im- 
on the sectaries who credulously received 
the fables of Ovid and obstinately rejected the 
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miracles of the Gospel. The palace, the schools, 
the army, and the senate were filled with de- 
clared and devout Pagans; they obtained, with- 
out distinction, the civil and military honours 
of the empire. Theodosius distinguished his lib- 
eral regard for virtue and genius by the consular 
dignity which he bestowed on Symmachus,® 
and by the personal friendship which he ex» 
pressed to Libanius;® and the two eloquent 
apologists of Paganism were never required 
either to change or to dissemble their religious 
opinions. The Pagans were indulged in the most 
licentious freedom of speech and writing; the 
historical and philosophic remains of Eunapius, 
Zosimus,* and the fanatic teachers of the school 
of Plato, betray the most furious animosity, and 
contain the sharpest invectives, against the sen- 
timents and conduct of thcir victorious adver- 
saries. If these audacious libels were publicly 
known, we must applaud the good sense of the 
Christian princes, who viewed with a smile of 
contempt the last struggles of superstition and 
despair. But the Imperial laws which prohib- 
ited the sacrifices and ceremonies of Paganism 
were rigidly executed; and every hour contrib- 
uted to destroy the influence of a religion which 
was supported by custom rather than by argu- 
ment. The devotion of the poet or the philoso- 
pher may be secretly nourished by prayer, medi- 
tation, and study; but the exercise of public 
worship appears to be the only solid foundation 
of the religious sentiments of the people, which 
derive their force from imitation and habit. The 
interruption of that public exercise may con- 
summate, in the period of a few years, the im- 
portant work of a national revolution. The mem- 
ory of theological opinions cannot long be pre- 
served without the artificial helps of priests, of 
temples, and of books. The ignorant vulgar, 
whose minds are still agitated by the blind hopes 
and terrors of superstition, will be soon per- 
suaded by their superiors to direct their vows to 
the reigning deities of the age; and will insen- 
sibly imbibe an ardent zcal for the support and 
propagation of the new doctrine, which spiritual 
hunger at first compelled them to éccept. The 
generation that arose in the world after the 
promulgation of the Imperial laws was attracted 
within the pale of the Catholic chusch: and so 
rapid, yet so gentle, was the fall of Paganism, 
that only twenty-eight years after the death of 
Theodosius the faint and minute vestiges were 
no longer visible to the eye of the legislator. °” 
The ruin of the Pagan religion is described by 
the sophists as a dreadful and amazing prodigy, 
which covered the carth with darkness and re- 
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stored the ancient dominion of chaos and of 
night. They relate in solemn and pathetic strains 
that the temples were converted into sepulchres, 
and that the holy places, which had been 
adorned by the statues of the gods, were basely 
polluted by the relics of Christian martyrs. 
“The monks” (a race of filthy animals, to whom 
Eunapius is tempted to refuse the name of men) 
“are the authors of the new worship, which, in 
the place of those deities who are conceived by 
the understanding, has substituted the meanest 
and most contemptible slaves. ‘The heads, salted 
and pickled, of those infamous malefactors, who 
for the multitude of their crimes have suffered 
a just and ignominious death; their bodies, still 
marked by the impression of the lash and the 
scars of those tortures which were inflicted by 
the sentence of the magistrate; such” (continues 
Eunapius) ‘“‘are the gods which the earth pro- 
duccs in our days; such are the martyrs, the 
supreme arbitrators of our prayers and petitions 
to the Deity, whose tombs are now consecrated 
as the objects of the veneration of the people.” * 
Without approving. the malice, it is natural 
enough to share the surprise of the sophist, the 
spectator of a revolution which raised those ob- 
scure victims of the laws of Rome to the rank of 
celestial and invisible protectors of the Roman 
empire. The grateful respect of the Christians 
for the martyrs of the faith was exalted, by time 
and victory, into religious adoration; and the 
most illustrious of the saints and prophets were 
deservedly associated to the honours of the mar- 
tyrs. One hundred and fifty years after the glo- 
rious deaths of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Vati- 
can and the Ostian road were distinguished by 
the tombs, or rather by the trophies, of those 
spiritual heroes.” In the age which followed the 
conversion of Constantine, the emperors, the 
consuls, and the generals of armies devoutly vis- 
ited the sepulchres of a tentmaker and a fisher- 
man;’° and their venerable bones were depos- 
ited under the altars of Christ, on which the 
bishops of the royal city continually offered the 
unbloody sacrifice.”! The new capital of the 
Eastern world, unable to produce any ancient 
and domestic trophies, was enriched by the 
spoils of dependent provinces. The bodies of St. 
Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy had re- 
posed near three hundred years in the obscure 
graves from whence they were transported, in 
solemn pomp, to the church of the apostles, 
which the magnificence of Constantine had 
founded on the banks of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus.”? About fifty years afterwards the same 
banks were honoured by the presence of Sam- 
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uel, the judge and prophet of the people of Is- 
rael. His ashes, deposited in a golden vase, and 
covered with a silken veil, were delivered by the 
bishops into each other’s hands. The relics of 
Samuel were received by the people with the 
same joy and reverence which they would have 
shown to the living prophet; the highways, from 
Palestine to the gates of Constantinople, were 
filled with an uninterrupted procession; and the 
cmperor Arcadius himself, at the head of the 
most illustrious members of the clergy and sen- 
ate, advanced to meet his extraordinary guest, 
who had always deserved and claimed the hom- 
age of kings.” The example of Rome and Con- 
stantinople confirmed the faith and discipline of 
the catholic world. The honours of the saints 
and martyrs, after a feeble and ineffectual mur- 
mur of profane reason,’‘ were universally estab- 
lished; and in the age of Ambrose and Jerom 
something was still deemed wanting to the sanc- 
tity of a Christiam:church, till it had been con- 
secrated by some portion of holy relics, which 
fixed and inflamed the devotion of the faithful. 
In the long period of twelve hundred years, 
which elapsed between the reign of Constantine 
and the reformation of Luther, the worship of 
saints and relics corrupted the pure and perfect 
simplicity of the Christian model; and some 
symptoms of degeneracy may be observed even 
in the first generations which adopted and cher- 
ished this pernicious innovation. 

I. The satisfactory experience that the relics 
of saints were more valuable than gold or pre- 
cious stones’® stimulated the clergy to multiply 
the treasures of the church. Without much re- 
gard for truth or probability, they invented 
names for skeletons, and actions for names. The 
fame of the apostles, and of the holy men who 
had imitated their virtues, was darkened by re- 
ligious fiction. To the invincible band of gen- 
uine and primitive martyrs they added myriads 
of imaginary heroes, who had never existed, ex- 
cept in the fancy of crafty or credulous legen- 
daries; and there is reason to suspect that Tours 
might not be the only diocese in which the bones 
of a malefactor were adored instead of those of 
a saint.’* A superstitious practice, which tended 
to increase the temptations of fraud and credul- 
ity, insensibly extinguished the light of history 
and of reason in the Christian world. 

II, But the progress of superstition would 
have been much less rapid and victorious if the 
faith of the people had not been assisted by the 
seasonable aid of visions and miracles to ascer- 
tain the authenticity and virtue of the most sus- 
picious relics. In the reign of the younger Theo- 
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dosius, Lucian,” a presbyter of Jerusalem, and 
the ecclesiastical minister of the village of Caph- 
argamala, about twenty miles from the city, 
related a very singular dream, which, to remove 
his doubts, had been repeated on three succes- 
sive Saturdays. A venerable figure stood before 
him, in the silence of the night, with a long 
beard, a white robe, and a gold rod; announced 
himself by the name of Gamaliel; and revealed 
to the astonished presbyter, that his own corpse, 
with the bodies of his son Abibas, his friend 
Nicodemus, and the illustrious Stephen, the first 
martyr of the Christian faith, were secretly bur- 
ied in the adjacent field. He added, with some 
impatience, that it was time to release himself 
and his companions from their obscure prison; 
that their appearance would be salutary to a 
distressed world ; and that they had made choice 
of Lucian to inform the bishop of Jerusalem of 
their situation and their wishes. The doubts and 
difficulties which still retarded this important 
discovery were successively removed by new vi- 
sions; and the ground was opened by the bishop, 
in the presence of an innumerable multitude. 
The coffins of Gamaliel, of his son, and of his 
friend, were found in regular order; but when 
the fourth coffin, which contained the remains 
of Stephen, was shown to the light, the earth 
trembled, and an odour such as that of Para- 
dise was smelt, which instantly cured the vari- 
ous diseases of seventy-three of the assistants. 
The companions of Stephen were left in their 
peaceful residence of Caphargamala; but the 
relics of the first martyr were transported, in 
solemn procession, to a church constructed in 
their honour on Mount Sion; ard the minute 
particles of those relics, a drop of blood,’® or the 
scrapings of a bone, were acknowledged, in al- 
most every province of the Roman world, to 
possess a divine and miraculous virtue. The 
grave and learned Augustin,” whose under- 
standing scarcely admits the excuse of credulity, 
has attested the innumerable prodigies which 
were performed in Africa by the relics of St. 
Stephen; and this marvellous narrative is in- 
serted in the elaborate work of the City of God, 
which the bishop of Hippo designed as a solid 
and immortal proof of the truth of Christia::ity. 
Augustin solemnly declares that he has selected 
those miracles only which were publicly certi- 
fied by the persons who were either the objects, 
or the spectators, of the power of the martyr. 
Many prodigies were omitted or forgotten; and 
Hippo had been less favourably treated than 
the other cities of the province. And yet the 
bishop enumerates above seventy miracles, of 
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which three were resurrections from the dead, 
in the space of two years, and within the limits 
of his own diocese.’ If we enlarge our view to 
all the dioccse, and all the saints, of the Chris- 
tian world, it will not be easy to calculate the 
fables, and the errors, which issued from this in- 
exhaustible source. But we may surely be al- 
lowed to observe that a miracle, in that age of 
superstition and credulity, lost its name and its 
merit, since it could scarcely be considered as a 
deviation from the ordinary and established 
laws of nature. 

III. The innumerable miracles, of which the 
tombs of the martyrs were the perpetual theatre, 
revealed to the pious believer the actual state 
and constitution of the invisible world; and his 
religious speculations appeared to be founded 
on the firm basis of fact and experience. What- 
ever might be the condition of vulgar souls in 
the long interval between the dissolution and 
the resurrection of their bodies, it was evident 
that the superior spirits of the saints and mar- 
tyrs did not consume that portion of their exist- 
ence in silent and inglorious sleep.™ It was evi- 
dent (without presuming to determine the place 
of their habitation, or the nature of their felicity) 
that they enjoyed the lively and active conscious- 
ness of their happiness, their virtue, and their 
powers; and that they had already secured the 
possession of their eternal reward. The enlarge- 
ment of their intellectual faculties surpassed the 
measure of the human imaginationysince it was 
proved by experience that they were capable of 
hearing and understanding the various petitions 
of their numerous votaries, who, in the same 
moment of time, but in the most distant parts of 
the world, invoked the name and assistance of 
Stephen or of Martin.® The confidence of their 
petitioners was founded on the persuasion that 
the saints, who reigned with Christ, cast an eye 
of pity upon earth; that they were warmly in- 
terested in the prosperity of the Catholicchurch; 
and that the individuals who imitated the ex- 
ample of their faith and piety were the peculiar 
and favourite objects of their most tender re- 
gard. Sometimes, indeed, their friendship might 
be influenced by considerations of a less exalted 
kind: they viewed with partial tion the 
places which had been consecrated by their 
birth, their residence, their death, their burial, 
or the possession of their relics. The meaner pas- 
sions of pride, avarice, and revenge, may be 
deemed unworthy of a celestial breast; yet the 
saints themselves condescended to testify their 
gtatefu’ approbation of the liberality of their 
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were hurled against those impious wretches who 
violated their magnificent shrines, or disbelieved 
their supernatural power.®* Atrocious, indeed, 
must have been the guilt, and strange would 
have been the scepticism, of those men, if they 
had obstinately resisted the proofs of a divine 
agency, which the clements, the whole range of 
the animal creation, and even the subtle and 
invisible operations of the human mind, were 
compelled to obey.*4 The immediate, and al- 
most instantaneous, effects, that were supposed 
to follow the prayer, or the offence, satisfied the 
Christians of the ample measure of favour and 
authority which the saints enjoyed in the pres- 
ence of the Supreme God; and it seemed almost 
superfluous to inquire whether they were con- 
tinually obliged to intercede before the throne 
of grace, or whether they might not be permitted 
to exercise, according to the dictates of their 
benevolence and justice, the delegated powers 
of their subordinate ministry. The imagination, 
which had been raised by a painful effort to the 
contemplation and worship of the Universal 
Cause, eagerly embrared such inferior objects 
of adoration as were more proportioned to its 
gross conceptions and imperfect faculties. The 
sublime and simple theology of the primitive 
Christians was gradually corrupted: and the 
MONARCHY of heaven, already clouded by meta- 
physical subtleties, was degraded by the intro- 
duction of a popular mythology which tended 
to restore the reign of polytheism. ®® 

IV. As the objects of religion were gradually 
reduced to the standard of the imagination, the 
rites and ceremonies were introduced that 
seemed most powerfully to affect the senses of 
the vulgar. If, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury,’ Tertullian, or Lactantius,®’ had been 
suddenly raised from the dead, to assist at the 
festival of some popular saint or martyr,®* they 
would have gazed with astonishment and indig- 
nation on the profane spectacle which had suc- 
ceeded to the pure and spiritual worship of a 
Christian congregation. As soon as the doors of 
the church were thrown open, they must have 
been offended by the smoke of incense, the per- 
fume of flowers, and the glare of lamps and 
tapers, which diffused, at noon-day, a gaudy, 
superfluous, and, in their opinion, a sacrilegious 
light. If they approached the balustrade of the 
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altar, they made their way through the pros- 

trate crowd, consisting, for the most part, of 
strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the city 

on the vigil of the feast; and who already felt 

the strong intoxication of fanaticism, and, per- 

haps, of wine. Their devout kisses were im- 

printed on the walls and pavement of the sacred 

edifice; and their fervent prayers were directed, 

whatever might be the language of their church, 

to the bones, the blood, or the ashes of the saint, 

which were usually concealed, by a linen or 

silken veil, from the eyes of the vulgar. The 

Christians frequented the tombs of the martyrs, 

in the hope of obtaining, from their powerful 

intercession, every sort of spiritual, but more 

especially of temporal, blessings. They implored 

the preservation of their health, or the cure of 
their infirmities; the fruitfulness of their barren 
wives, or the safety and happiness of their chil- 
dren. Whenever they undertook any distant or 
dangerous journeys they requested that the haly 
martyrs would be their guides and protectors on 
the road; and if they returned without having 
experienced any misfortune, they again has- 
tened to the tombs of the martyrs, to celebrate, 
with grateful thanksgivings, their obligations to 
the memory and relics of those heavenly pa- 
trons. The walls were hung round with symbols 
of the favours which they had received; eyes, 
and hands, and feet, of gold and silver: and edi- 
fying pictures, which could not long escape the 
abuse of indiscreet or idolatrous devotion, rep- 
resented the image, the attributes, and the mir- 
acles of the tutelar saint. The same uniform 
original spirit of superstition might suggest, in 
the most distant ages and countries, the same 
methods of deceiving the credulity, and of af- 
fecting the senses of mankind:® but it must in- 
genuously be confessed that the ministers of the 
catholic church imitated the profane model 
which they were impatient to destroy. The most 
respectable bishops had persuaded themselves 
that the ignorant rustics would more cheerfully 
renounce the superstitions of Paganism, if they 
found some resemblance, some compensation, 
in the bosom of Christianity. The religion of 
Constantine achieved, in less than a century, 
the final conquest of the Roman empire: but 
the victors themselves were insensibly subdued 
by the arts of their vanquished rivals.*° 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Final Division of the Roman Empire between the Sons of Theodosius. Reign of Arca- 
dius and Honorius. Administration of Rufinus and Stilicho. Revolt and Defeat 


of Gildo in Africa. 


He genius of Rome expired with Theo- 

dosius, the last of the successors of Au- 

gustus and Constantine who appeared 
in the field at the head of their armies, and 
whose authority was universally acknowledged 
throughout the whole extent of the empire. 
The memory of his virtues still continued, how- 
ever, to protect the feeble and inexperienced 
youth of his two sons. After the death of their 
father, Arcadius and Honorius were saluted, by 
the unanimous consent of mankind, as the law- 
ful emperors of the East and of the West; and 
the oath of fidelity was eagerly taken by every 
order of the state; the senates of old and new 
Rome, the clergy, the magistrates, the soldiers, 
and the people. Arcadius, who then was about 
eighteen years of age, was born in Spain in the 
humble habitation of a private family. But he 
received a princely education in the palace of 
Constantinople; and his inglorious life was 
spent in that peaceful and splendid seat of roy- 
alty, from whence he appeared to reign over the 
provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, from the Lower Danube to the confines 
of Persia and A&theopia. His younger brother,- 
Honorius, assumed, in the eleventh year of his 
age, the nominal government of Italy, Africa, 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain; and the troops which 
guarded the frontiers of his kingdom were op- 
posed, on one side, to the Caledonians, and on 
the other to the Moors. The great and martial 
prefecture of Illyricum was divided between 
the two princes: the defence and possession of 
the provinces of Noricum, Pannonia, and Dal- 
matia, still belonged to the Western empire; 
but the two large dioceses of Dacia and Mace- 
donia, which Gratian had intrusted to the val- 
our of Theodosius, were for ever united to the 
empire of the East. The boundary in Europe 
was not very different from the line which now 
separates the Germans and the Turks; and the 
respective advantages of territory, riches, popu- 
lousness, and military strength, were fairly bal- 
anced and compensated in this final and perma- 
nent division of the Roman empire. The heredi- 
tary sceptre of the sons of Theodosius appeared 
to be the gift of nature and of their father; the 


generals and ministers had been accustomed to 
adore the majesty of the royal infants; and the 
army and people were not admonished of their 
rights, and of their power, by the dangerous ex- 
ample of a recent election. The gradual discov- 
ery of the weakness of Arcadius and Honorius, 
and the repeated calamities of their reign, were 
not sufficient to obliterate the deep and carly 
impressions of loyalty. The subjects of Rome, 
who still reverenced the persons, or rather the 
names, of their sovereigns, beheld with equal 
abhorrence the rebels who opposed, and the 
ministers who abused, the authority of the 
throne. 

Theodosius had tarnished the glory of his 
reign by the elevation of Rufinus, an odious fa- 
vourite, who in an age of civil and religious fac- 
tion has deserved, from every party, the impu- 
tation of every crime. The strong impulse of 
ambition and avarice' had urged Rufinus to 
abandon his native country, an obscure corner 
of Gaul,? to advance his fortune in the capital of 
the East: the talent of bold and reddy elocution® 
qualified him to succeed in the lucrative profes- 
sion of the law; and his success in that profes- 
sion was a regular step to the most honourable 
and important employments of the state. He 
was raised, by just degrees, to the station of 
master of the offices. In the exercise of his vari- 
ous functions, so essentially connected with the 
whole system of civil government, he acquired 
the confidence of a monarch who soon discov- 
ered his diligence and capacity in business, and 
who long remained ignorant of the pride, the 
malice, and the covetousness of his disposition. 
These vices were concealed beneath the mask of 
profound dissimulation ;‘ his passions were sub- 
servient only to the passions of his master; yet, 
in the horrid massacre of Thessaloniea, the cruel 
Rufinus inflamed the fury, without imitating 
the repentance, of Theodosius. The minister, 
who viewed with proud indifference the rest of 
mankind, never forgave the appearance of an in- 
jury; and his personal enemies had forfeited, in 
his opinion, the merit of all public services. Pro- 
motus, the master-general of the infantry, had 
saved the empire from the invasion of the Ostro- 
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goths; but he indignantly supported the pre- 
eminence of a rival whose character and profes- 
sion he despised; and, in the midst of a public 
council, the impatient soldier was provoked to 
chastise with a blow the indecent pride of the 
favourite. This act of violence was represented 
to the emperor as an insult which it was incum- 
bent on Ais dignity to resent. The disgrace and 
exile of Promotus were signified by a peremp- 
tory order to repair without delay to a military 
station on the banks of the Danube; and the 
death of that general (though he was slain in a 
skirmish with the barbarians) was imputed to 
the perfidious arts of Rufinus.*® The sacrifice of 
an hero gratified his revenge; the honours of 
the consulship elated his vanity; but his power 
was still imperfect and precarious as long as the 
important posts of przfect of the East, and of 
prefect of Constantinople, were filled by Ta- 
tian® and his son Proculus, whose united author- 
ity balanced for some time the ambition and fa- 
vour of the master of the offices. The two pra- 
fects were accused of rapine and corruption in 
the administration of the laws and finances. For 
the trial of these illustrious offenders the emper- 
or constituted a special commission: several 
judges were named to share the guilt and re- 
proach of injustice; but the right of pronounc- 
ing sentence was reserved to the president alone, 
and that president was Rufinus himself. The 
father, stripped of the prefecture of the East, 
was thrown into a dungeon; but the son, con- 
scious that few ministers can be found innocent 
where an eneiny is their judge, had secretly es- 
caped; and Rufinus must have been satisfied 
with the least obnoxious victim, if despotism 
had not condescended to employ the basest and 
most ungencrous artifice. The prosecution was 
conducted with an appearance of equity and 
moderation which flattered Tatian with the 
hope of a favourable event: his contidence was 
fortified by the solemn assurances and perfidious 
oaths of the president, who presumed to inter- 
pose the sacred name of Theodosius himself; 
and the unhappy father was at last persuaded to 
recall, by a private letter, the fugitive Proculus. 
He was instantly seized, examined, condemned, 
and beheaded in one of the suburbs of Constan- 
tinople, with a precipitation which disappointed 
the clemency of the emperor. Without respect- 
ing the misfortunes of a consular senator, the 
cruel judges of Tatian compelled him to behold 
the execution of his son: the fatal cord was fas- 
tened round his own neck; but in the moment 
when he expected, and perhaps desired, the re- 
lief of a speedy death, he was permitted to con- 
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sume the miserable remnant of his old age in 
poverty and exile.” The punishment of the two 
prefects might perhaps be excused by the ex- 
ceptionable parts of their own conduct; the 
enmity of Rufinus might be palliated by the 
jealous and unsociable nature of ambition. But 
he indulged a spirit of revenge, equally repug- 
nant to prudence and to justice, when he de- 
graded their native country of Lycia from the 
rank of Roman provinces, stigmatised a guilt- 
less people with a mark of ignominy, and de- 
clared that the countrymen of Tatian and Pro- 
culus should for ever remain incapable of hold- 
ing any employment of honour or advantage 
under the Imperial government." The new præ- 
fect of the East (for Rufinus instantly succeeded 
to the vacant honours of his adversary) was not 
diverted, however, by the most criminal pur- 
suits from the performance of the religious du- 
ties which in that age were considered as the 
most essential to%zalvation. In the suburb of 
Chalcedon, surnamed the Oak, he had built a 
magnificent villa, to which he devoutly added a 
stately church consecrated to the apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and continually sanctified 
by the prayers and penance of a regular society 
of monks. A numerous and almost general synod 
of the bishops of the Eastern empire was sum- 
moned to celebrate at the same time the dedica- 
tion of the church and the baptism of the found- 
er. This double ceremony was performed with 
extraordinary pomp; and when Rufinus was 
purified in the holy font from all the sins that he 
had hitherto committed, a venerable hermit of 
Egypt rashly proposed himself as the sponsor of 
a proud and ambitious statesman.’ 

The character of Theodosius imposed on his 
minister the task of hypocrisy, which disguised, 
and sometimes restrained, the abuse of power; 
and Rufinus was apprehensive of disturbing the 
indolent slumber of a prince still capable of ex- 
erting the abilitics and the virtue which had 
raised him to the throne.!® But the absence, and 
soon afterwards the death, of the emperor con- 
firmed the absolute authority of Rufinus over 
the person and dominions of Arcadius, a feeble 
youth, whom the imperious prefect considered 
as his pupil, rather than his sovereign. Regard- 
less of the public opinion, he indulged his pas- 
sions without remorse and without resistance; 
and his malignant and rapacious spirit rejected 
every passion that might have contributed to 
his own glory or the happiness of the people. 
His avarice," which seems to have prevailed 
in his corrupt mind over every other sentiment, 
attracted the wealth of the East by the various 
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arts of partial and general extortion—oppres- 
sive taxes, scandalous bribery, immoderate 
fines, unjust confiscations, forced or fictitious 
testaments, by which the tyrant despoiled of 
their lawful inheritance the children of strang- 
ers or enemies; and the public sale of justice, as 
well as of favour, which he instituted in the pal- 
ace of Constantinople. The ambitious candidate 
eagerly solicited, at the expense of the fairest 
part of his patrimony, the honours and emolu- 
ments of some provincial government; the lives 
and fortunes of the unhappy people were aban- 
doned to the most liberal purchaser; and the 
public discontent was sometimes appeased by 
the sacrifice of an unpopular criminal, whose 
punishment was profitable only to the przfect 
of the East, his accomplice and his judge. If 
avarice were not the blindest of the human 
passions, the motives of Rufinus might excite 
our curiosity, and we might be tempted to in- 
quire with what view he violated every princi- 
ple of humanity and justice to accumulate those 
immense treasures which he could not spend 
without folly nor possess without danger. Per- 
haps he vainly imagined that he laboured for 
the interest of an only daughter, on whom he 
intended to bestow his royal pupil and the au- 
gust rank of empress of the East. Perhaps he de- 
ceived himself by the opinion that his avarice 
was the instrument of his ambition. He aspired 
to place his fortune on a secure and independent 
basis, which should no longer depend on the 
caprice of the young emperor; yet he neglected 
to conciliate the hearts of the soldiers and peo- - 
ple by the liberal distribution of those riches 
which he had acquired with so much toil and 
with so much guilt. The extreme parsimony of 
Rufinus left him only the reproach and envy 
of ill-gotten wealth; his dependents served him 
without attachment; the universal hatred of 
mankind was repressed only by the influence of 
servile fear. The fate of Lucian proclaimed to 
the East that the przfect, whose industry was 
much abated in the despatch of ordinary busi- 
ness, was active and indefatigable in the pursuit 
of revenge. Lucian, the son of the prefect Flor- 
entius, the oppressor of Gaul and the enemy of 
Julian, had employed a considerable part ot his 
inheritance, the fruit of rapine and corruption, 
to purchase the friendship of Rufinus and the 
high office of count of the East. But the new 
magistrate imprudently departed from the max- 
ims of the court and of the times, disgraced his 
benefactor by the contrast of a virtuous and 
temperate administration, and presumed to re- 
fuse an act of injustice which might have tended 
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to the profit of the emperor’s uncle. Arcadius 
was easily persuaded to resent the supposed in- 
sult; and the præfect of the East resolved to exe- 
cute in person the cruel vengeance which he 
meditated against this ungrateful delegate of 
his power. He performed with incessant speed 
the journey of seven or eight hundred miles 
from Constantinople to Antioch, entered the 
capital of Syria at the dead of night, and spread 
universal consternation among a people igno- 
rant of his design, but not ignorant of his char- 
acter. The count of the fifteen provinces of the 
East was dragged, like the vilest malefactor, be- 
fore the arbitrary tribunal of Rufinus. Notwith- 
standing the clearest evidence of his integrity, 
which was not impeached even by the voice of 
an accuser, Lucian was condemned, almost 
without a trial, to suffer a cruel and ignomini- 
ous punishment. The ministers of the tyrant, by 
the order and in the presence of their master, 
beat him on the neck with leather thongs 
armed at the extremities with lead; and when 
he fainted under the violence of the pain, he 
was removed in a close htter to conceal his 
dying agonies from the eyes of the indignant 
city. No sooner had Rufinus perpetrated this 
inhuman act, the sole object of his expedition, 
than he returned, amidst the deep and silent 
curses of a trembling people, from Antioch to 
Constantinople; and his diligence was acceler- 
ated by the hope of accomplishing, without de- 
lay, the nuptials of his daughter With the em- 
peror of the East." 

But Rufinus soon experienced that a prudent 
minister should constantly secure his royal cap- 
tive by the strong, though invisible, chain of 
habit; and that the merit, and much more eas- 
ily the favour of the absent, are obliterated in a 
short time from the mind of a weak and capri- 
cious sovereign. While the prefect satiated his 
revenge at Antioch, a secret conspiracy of the 
favourite eunuchs, directed by the great cham- 
berlain Eutropius, undermined his power in the 
palace of Constantinople. They discovered that 
Arcadius was not inclined to love the daughter 
of Rufinus, who had been chosen without his 
consent for his bride, and they contrived to sub- 
stitute in her place the fair Eudoxia,-the daugh- 
ter of Bauto,'® a general of the Franks in the 
service of Rome, and who was eduéated, since 
the death of her father, in the family of the sons 
of Promotus. The young emperor, whose chas- 
tity had been strictly guarded by the pious care 
of his tutor Arsenius,'4 eagerly listened to the 
artful and flattering descriptions of the charms 
of Eudcxia; he gazed with impatient ardour on 
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her picture, and he understood the necessity of 
concealing his amorous designs from the knowl- 
edge of a minister who was so deeply interested 
to oppose the consummation of his happiness. 
Soon after the return of Rufinus, the approach- 
ing ceremony of the royal nuptials was an- 
nounced to the people of Constantinople, who 
prepared to celebrate with false and hollow ac- 
clamations the fortune of his daughter. A splen- 
did train of eunuchs and officers issued, in hy- 
meneal pomp, from the gates of the palace, 
bearing aloft the diadem, the robes, and the in- 
estimable ornaments of the future empress. The 
solemn procession passed through the streets of 
the city, which were adorned with garlands and 
filled with spectators; but when it reached the 
house of the sons of Promotus, the principal 
eunuch respectfully entered the mansion, in- 
vested the fair Eudoxia with the Imperial robes, 
and conducted her in triumph to the palace and 
bed of Arcadius.}* The secrecy and success with 
which this conspiracy against Rufinus had been 
conducted imprinted a mark of indelible ridi- 
cule on the character ef a minister who had suf- 
fered himself to be deceived, in a post where the 
arts of deceit and dissimulation constitute the 
most distinguished merit. He considered, with 
a mixture of indignation and fear, the victory of 
an aspiring eunuch who had secretly captivated 
the favour of his sovereign; and the disgrace of 
his daughter, whose interest was inseparably 
connected with his own, wounded the tender- 
ness, or at least the pride, of Rufinus. At the 
moment when he flattered himself that he 
should become the father of a line of kings, a 
foreign maid, who had been educated in the 
house of his implacable enemies, was introduced 
into the Imperial bed; and Eudoxia soon dis- 
played a superiority of sense and spirit to im- 
prove the ascendant which her beauty must 
acquire over the mind of a fond and youthful 
husband. The emperor would soon be instructed 
to hate, to fear, and to destroy the powerful 
subject whom he had injured; and the con- 
sciousness of guilt deprived Rufinus of every 
hope, either of safety or comfort, in the retire- 
ment of a private life. But he still possessed the 
most effectual means of defending his dignity, 
and perhaps of oppressing his enemies. The 
preefect still exercised an uncontrolled authority 
over the civil and military government of the 
East; and his treasures, if he could resolve to use 
them, might be employed to procure proper in- 
struments for the execution of the blackest de- 
signs that pride, ambition, and revenge could 
suggest to a desperate statesman. The character 
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of Rufinus seemed to justify the accusations that 
he conspired against the person of his sovereign 
to seat himself on the vacant throne; and that 
he had secretly invited the Huns and the Goths 
to invade the provinces of the empire and to in- 
crease the public confusion. The subtle prefect, 
whose life had been spent in the intrigues of the 
palace, opposed with equal arms the artful 
measures of the eunuch Eutropius; but the tim- 
id soul of Rufinus was astonished by the hostile 
approach of a more formidable rival, of the 
great Stilicho, the general, or rather the master, 
of the empire of the West.!® 

The celestial gift, which Achilles obtained, 
and Alexander envied, of a poet worthy to cele- 
brate the actions of heroes, has been enjoyed by 
Stilicho, in a much higher degree than might 
have been expected from the declining state of 
genius and of art. The muse of Claudian,” de- 
voted to his service, was always prepared to 
stigmatise his adversaries, Rufinus or Eutropius, 
with eternal infamy; or to paint, in the most 
splendid colours, the victories and virtues of a 
powerful benefactor. In the review of a period 
indifferently supplied with authentic materials, 
we cannot refuse to illustrate the annals of 
Honorius from the invectives, or the panegyrics, 
of a contemporary writer; but as Claudian ap- 
pears to have indulged the most ample privi- 
lege of a poet and a courtier, some criticism will 
be requisite to translate the language of fiction 
or exaggeration into the truth and simplicity of 
historic prose. His silence concerning the family 
of Stilicho may be admitted as a proof that his 
patron was neither able nor desirous to boast of 
a long series of illustrious progenitors, and the 
slight mention of his father, an officer of barba- 
rian cavalry in the service of Valens, seems to 
countenance the assertion that the general who 
so long commanded the armies of Rome was 
descended from the savage and perfidious race 
of the Vandals.!® If Stilicho had not possessed 
the external advantages of strength and stature, 
the most flattering bard, in the presence of so 
many thousand spectators, would have hesi- 
tated to affirm that he surpassed the measure of 
the demi-gods of antiquity; and that, when- 
ever he moved, with lofty steps, through the 
streets of the capital, the astonished crowd made 
room for the stranger, who displayed, in a pri- 
vate condition, the awful majesty of a hero. 
From his earliest youth he embraced the pro- 
fession of arms; his prudence and valour were 
soon distinguished in the field; the horsemen 
and archers of the East admired his superior 
dexterity; and in each degree of his military 
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promotions, the public judgment always pre- 
vented and approved the choice of the sover- 
eign. He was named by Theodosius to ratify a 
solemn treaty with the monarch of Persia: he 
supported, during that important embassy, the 
dignity of the Roman name; and after his re- 
turn to Constantinople his merit was rewarded 
by an intimate and honourable alliance with 
the Imperial family. Theodosius had been 
prompted, by a pious motive of fraternal affec- 
tion, to adopt, for his own, the daughter of his 
brother Honorius; the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of Serena! were universally admired by 
the obsequious court; and Stilicho obtained the 
preference over a crowd of rivals who ambi- 
tiously disputed the hand of the princess, and 
the favour of her adoptive father.?° ‘he assur- 
ance that the husband of Serena would be faith- 
ful to the throne which he was permitted to ap- 
proach engaged the emperor to exalt the for- 
tunes, and to employ the abilities, of the saga- 
cious and intrepid Stilicho. He rose through the 
successive steps of master of the horse, and 
count of the domestics, to the supreme rank of 
master-general of all the cavalry and infantry 
of the Roman, or at least of the Western, em- 
pire ;*4 and his enemies confessed that he invari- 
ably disdained to barter for gold the rewards of 
merit, or to defraud the soldiers of the pay and 
gratifications which they deserved or claimed 
from the liberality of the state.”* The valour and 
conduct which he afterwards displayed in the 
defence of Italy against the arms of Alaric and 
Radagaisus may justify the fame of his early 
achievements; and in an age less attentive to 
the laws of honour or of pride, thé Roman gen- 
erals might yield the pre-eminence of rank to 
the ascendant of superior genius.”? He lamented 
and revenged the murder of Promotus, his rival 
and his friend; and the massacre of many 
thousands of the flying Bastarnz is represented 
by the poet as a bloody sacrifice which the 
Roman Achilles offered to the names of another 
Patroclus. The virtues and victories of Stilicho 
deserved the hatred of Rufinus: and the arts of 
calumny might have been successful, if the 
tender and vigilant Serena had not protected 
her husband against his domestic foes, whilst he 
vanquished in the field the enemies of the em- 
pire.* Theodosius continued to support an un- 
worthy minister, to whose diligence he dele- 
gated the government of the palace and of the 
East; but when he marched against the tyrant 
Eugenius, he associated his faithful general to 
the labours and glories of the civil war; and in 
the last moments of his life the dying monarch 
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recommended to Stilicho the care of his sons 
and of the republic.25 The ambition and the 
abilities of Stilicho were not unequal to the im- 
portant trust; and he claimed the guardianship 
of the two empires during the minority of Ar- 
cadius and Honorius.”* The first measure of his 
administration, or rather of his reign, displayed 
to the nations the vigour and activity ofa spirit 
worthy to command. He passed the Alps in the 
depth of winter; descended the stream of the 
Rhine, from the fortress of Basel to the marshes 
of Batavia; reviewed the state of the garrisons; 
repressed the enterprises of the Germans; and, 
after establishing along the banks a firm and 
honourable peace, returned with incredible 
speed to the palace of Milan.?’ The person and 
court of Honorius were subject to the master- 
general of the West; and the armies and prov- 
inces of Europe obeyed, without hesitation, a 
regular authority, which was exercised in the 
name of their young sovereign. Two rivals only 
remained to dispute the claims, and to provoke 
the vengeance, of Stilicho. Within the limits of 
Africa, Gildo, the Moor, maintained a proud 
and dangerous independence; and the minister 
of Constantinople asserted his equal reign over 
the emperor and the empire of the East. 

The impartiality which Stilicho affected, as 
the common guardian of the royal brothers, en- 
gaged him to regulate the equal division of the 
arms, the jewels, and the magnificent wardrobe 
and furniture of the deceased emiperor.** But 
the most important object of the inheritance 
consisted of the numerous legions, cohorts, and 
squadrons, of Romans or barbarians, whom the 
event of the civil war had united under the 
standard of Theodosius. The various multitudes 
of Europe and Asia, exasperated by recent ani- 
mosities, were overawed by the authority of a 
single man; and the rigid discipline of Stilicho 
protected the lands of the citizen from the ra- 
pine of the licentious soldier.” Anxious, how- 
ever, and impatient to relieve Italy from the 
presence of this formidable host, which could be 
useful only on the frontiers of the empire, he lis- 
tened to the just requisition of the minister of 
Arcadius, declared his intention of reeonducting 
in person the troops of the East, and dexterously 
employed the rumour of a Gothic tumult to con- 
ceal his private designs of ambitidn and re- 
venge.®° The guilty soul of Rufinus was alarrned 
by the approach of a warrior and a rival whose 
enmity he deserved; he computed, with in- 
creasing terror, the narrow space of his life and 
greatness; and, as the last hope of safety, he in- 
terposed the authority of the emperor Arcadius. 
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Stilicho, who appears to have directed his 
march along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, was 
not far distant from the city of Thessalonica 
when he received a peremptory message to re- 
call the troops of the East, and to declare that 
his nearer approach would be considered, by 
the Byzantine court, as an act of hostility. The 
prompt and unexpected obedience of the gen- 
eral of the West convinced the vulgar of his loy- 
alty and moderation; and, as he had already 
engaged the affection of the Eastern troops, he 
recommended to their zeal the execution of his 
bloody design, which might be accomplished in 
his absence, with less danger perhaps, and with 
less reproach. Stilicho left the command of the 
troops of the East to Gainas, the Goth, on whose 
fidelity he firmly relied, with an assurance at 
least that the hardy barbarian would never be 
diverted from his purpose by any consideration 
of fear or remorse. The soldiers were easily per- 
suaded to punish the enemy of Stilicho and of 
Rome; and such was the general hatred which 
Rufinus had excited, that the fatal secret, com- 
municated to thousands, was faithfully pre- 
served during the long march from Thessalonica 
to the gates of Constantinople. As soon as they 
had resolved his death, they condescended to 
flatter his pride; the ambitious prafect was se- 
duced to believe that those powerful auxiliaries 
might be tempted to place the diadem on his 
head; and the treasures which he distributed 
with a tardy and reluctant hand were accepted 
by the indignant multitude as an insult rather 
than as a gift. At the distance of a mile from the 
capital, in the field of Mars, before the palace of 
Hiebdomon, the troops halted; and the emperor, 
as well as his minister, advanced, according to 
ancient custom, respectfully to salute the power 
which supported their throne. As Rufinus 
passed along the ranks, and disguised, with 
studied courtesy, his innate haughtiness, the 
wings insensibly wheeled from the right and 
left, and enclosed the devoted victim within the 
circle of their arms. Before he could reflect on 
the danger of his situation, Gainas gave the sig- 
nal of death; a daring and forward soldier 
plunged his sword into the breast of the guilty 
prefect, and Rufinus fell, groaned, and ex- 
pired, at the feet of the affrighted emperor. If 
the agonies of a moment could expiate the 
crimes of a whole life, or if the outrages inflicted 
on a breathless corpse could be the object of 
pity, our humanity might perhaps be affected 
by the horrid circumstances which accom- 
panied the murder of Rufinus. His mangled 
body was abandoned to the brutal fury of the 
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populace of either sex, who hastened in crowds, 
from every quarter of the city, to trample on the 
remains of the haughty minister, at whose 
frown they had so lately trembled. His right 
hand was cut off, and carried through the 
streets of Constantinople, in cruel mockery, to 
extort contributions for the avaricious tyrant, 
whose head was publicly exposed, borne aloft 
on the point of a long lance.*! According to the 
savage maxims of the Greek republics, his inno- 
cent family would have shared the punishment 
of his crimes. The wife and daughter of Rufinus 
were indebted for their safety to the influence of 
religion. Her sanctuary protected them from the 
raging madness of the people; and they were 
permitted to spend the remainder of their lives 
in the exercises of Christian devotion in the 
peaceful retirement of Jerusalem.” 

The servile poet of Stilicho applauds with fe- 
rocious joy this horrid deed, which, in the exe- 
cution, perhaps offustice, violated every law of 
nature and society, profaned the majesty of the 
prince, and renewed the dangerous examples of 
military licence. ‘The contemplation of the uni- 
versal order and harmony had satisfied Clau- 
dian of the existence of the Deity; but the pros- 
pcrous impunity of vice appeared to contradict 
his moral attributes; and the fate of Rufinus 
was the only event which could dispel the reli- 
gious doubts of the poet.*} Such an act might 
vindicate the honour of Providence; but it did 
not much contribute to the happiness of the 
people. In less than three months they were in- 
formed of the maxims of the new administra- 
tion, by a singular edict, which established the 
exclusive right of the treasury over the spoils of 
Rufinus; they silenced, under heavy penalties, 
the presumptuous claims of the subjects of the 
Eastern empire who had been injured by his 
rapacious tyranny.*4 Even Stilicho did not de- 
rive from the murder of his rival the fruit which 
he had proposed; and though he gratified his 
revenge, his ambition was disappointed. Under 
the name of a favourite, the weakness of Arca- 
dius required a master, but he naturally pre- 
ferred the obsequious arts of the eunuch Eutro- 
pius, who had obtained his domestic confidence; 
and the emperor contemplated with terror and 
aversion the stern genius of a foreign warrior. 
Till they were divided by the jealousy of power, 
the sword of Gainas, and the charms of Eudoxia, 
supported the favour of the great chamberlain 
of the palace: the perfidious Goth, who was 
appointed master-general of the East, betrayed, 
without scruple, the interest of his benefactor; 
and the same troops who had so lately mas- 
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sacred the enemy of Stilicho were engaged to 
support, against him, the independence of the 
throne of Constantinople. The favourites of Ar- 
cadius fomented a secret and irreconcilable war 
against a formidable hero, who aspired to gov- 
ern and to defend the two empires of Rome and 
the two sons of Theodosius. They incessantly 
laboured, by dark and treacherous machina- 
tions, to deprive him of the esteem of the 
prince, the respect of the people, and the friend- 
ship of the barbarians. The life of Stilicho 
was repeatedly attempted by the dagger of 
hired assassins; and a decree was obtained from 
the senate of Constantinople, to declare him an 
enemy of the republic, and to confiscate his am- 
ple possessions in the provinces of the East. At a 
time when the only hope of delaying the ruin of 
the Roman name depended on the firm union 
and reciprocal aid of all the nations to whom it 
had been gradually communicated, the sub- 
jects of Arcadius and Honorius were instructed, 
by their respective masters, to view each other 
in a foreign and even hostile light; to rejoice in 
their mutual calamities; and to embrace, as 
their faithful allies, the barbarians whom they 
excited to invade the territories of their coun- 
trymen.** The natives of Italy affected to de- 
spise the servile and effeminate Greeks of By- 
zantium, who presumed to imitate the dress, 
and to usurp the dignity, of Roman senators ;*° 
and the Greeks had not yet forgot the senti- 
ments of hatred and contempt which their 
polished ancestors had so long entertained 
for the rude inhabitants of the West. The dis- . 
tinction of two governments, which soon pro- 
duced the separation of two nations, will justify 
my design of suspending the series of the By- 
zantine history, to prosecute, without inter- 
ruption, the disgraceful but memorable reign 
of Honorius. 

The prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to 
force the inclinations of a prince and people 
who rejected his government, wisely abandoned 
Arcadius to his unworthy favourites; and his re- 
luctance to involve the two empires in a civil 
war displayed the moderation of a minister who 
had so often signalised his military spirit and 
abilities. But if Stilicho had any longer endured 
the revolt of Africa, he would have betrayed 
the security of the capital, and the majesty of 
the Western emperor, to the capricious inso- 
lence of a Moorish rebel. Gildo,’ the brother of 
the tyrant Firmus, had preserved and obtained, 
as the reward of his apparent fidelity, the im- 
mense patrimony which was forfeited by trea- 
son; long and meritorious service in the armies 
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of Rome raised him to the dignity of a mili- 
tary count; the narrow policy of the court of 
Theodosius had adopted the mischievous expe- 
dient of supporting a legal government by the 
interest of a powerful family; and the brother 
of Firmus was invested with the command of 
Africa. His ambition soon usurped the adminis- 
tration of justice and of the finances, without 
account and without control; and he main- 
tained, during a reign of twelve years, the pos- 
session of an office from which it was impossible 
to remove him without the danger of a civil 
war. During those twelve years the provinces of 
Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant 
who seemed to unite the unfeeling temper of a 
stranger with the partial resentments of domes- 
tic faction. The forms of law were often super- 
seded by the use of poison; and if the trembling 
guests who were invited to the table of Gildo 
presumed to express their fears, the insolent sus- 
picion served only to excite his fury, and he 
loudly summoned the ministers of death. Gildo 
alternately indulged the passions of avarice and 
lust; %8 and if his days were terrible to the rich, 
his nights were not less dreadful to husbands and 
parents. The fairest of their wives and daugh- 
ters were prostituted to the embraces of the ty- 
rant; and afterwards abandoned to a ferocious 
troop of barbarians and assassins, the black or 
swarthy natives of the desert, whom Gildo con- 
sidered as the only guardians of his throne. In 
the civil war between Theodosid& and Euge- 
nius, the count, or rather the sovereign of 
Africa, maintained a haughty and suspicious 
neutrality; refused to assist either of the con- 
tending parties with troops or vessels, expected 
the declaration of fortune, ahd reserved for the 
conqueror the vain professions of his allegiance. 
Such professions would not have satisfied the 
master of the Roman world: but the death of 
Theodosius, and the weakness and discord of his 
sons, confirmed the power of the Moor, who 
condescended, as a proof of his moderation, to 
abstain from the use of the diadem and to sup- 
ply Rome with the customary tribute, or rather 
subsidy, of corn. In every division.of the em- 
pire, the five provinces of Africa wer¢ invariably 
assigned to the West; and Gildo hag consented 
to govern that extensive country in the name of 
Honorius; but his knowledge of the character 
and designs of Stilicho soon engaged him to ad- 
dress his homage to a more distant and feeble 
sovereign. The ministers of Arcadiug embraced 
the cause of a perfidious rebel; and the delusive 
hope oj adding the numerous cities of Africa to 
the empire of the East tempted them to assert a 
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claim which they were incapable of supporting 
either by reason or by arms.” 

When Stilicho had given a firm and decisive 
answer to the pretensions of the Byzantine 
court, he solemnly accused the tyrant of Africa 
before the tribunal which had formerly judged 
the kings and nations of the earth; and the 
image of the republic was revived, after a long 
interval, under the reign of Honorius. The em- 
peror transmitted an accurate and ample detail 
of the complaints of the provincials, and the 
crimes of Gildo, to the Roman senate; and the 
members of that venerable assembly were re- 
quired to pronounce the condemnation of the 
rebel. Their unanimous suffrage declared him 
the enemy of the republic; and the decree of 
the senate added a sacred and legitimate sanc- 
tion to the Roman arms.‘® A people who still 
remembered that their ancestors had been the 
masters of the world would have applauded, 
with conscious pride, the representation of an- 
cient freedom, if they had not long since been 
accustomed to prefer the solid assurance of 
bread to the unsubstanual visions of liberty and 
greatness. The subsistence of Rome depended 
on the harvests of Africa; and it was evident 
that a declaration of war would be the signal of 
famine. The præfect Symmachus, who pre- 
sided in the deliberations of the senate, admon- 
ished the minister of his just apprehension that, 
as soon as the revengeful Moor should prohibit 
the exportation of corn, the tranquillity, and 
perhaps the safety, of the capital would be 
threatened by the hungry rage of a turbulent 
multitude.“ The prudence of Stilicho con- 
ceived, and executed without delay, the most 
effectual measure for the relief of the Roman 
people. A large and seasonable supply of corn, 
collected in the inland provinces of Gaul, was 
embarked on the rapid stream of the Rhone, 
and transported by an easy navigation from the 
Rhone to the Tiber. During the whole term of 
the African war, the granaries of Rome were 
continually filled, her dignity was vindicated 
from the humiliating dependence, and the 
minds of an immense people were quicted by 
the calm confidence of peace and plenty.® 

The cause of Rome, and the conduct of the 
African war, were intrusted by Stilicho to a gen- 
cral active and ardent to avenge his private in- 
juries on the head of the tyrant. The spirit of 
discoru which prevailed in the house of Nabal 
had excited a deadly quarrel between two of his 
sons, Gildo and Mascezel.** The usurper pur- 
sued, with implacable rage, the life of his 
younger brother, whose courage and abilities 
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he feared; and Mascezel, oppressed by superior 
power, took refuge in the court of Milan; where 
he soon received the cruel intelligence that his 
two innocent and helpless children had been 
murdered by their inhuman uncle. The afflic- 
tion of the father was suspended only by the de- 
sire of revenge. The vigilant Stulicho already 
prepared to collect the naval and military forces 
of the Western empire; and he had resolved, if 
the tyrant should be able to wage an equal and 
doubtful war, to march against him in person. 
But as Italy required his presence, and as it 
might be dangerous to weaken the defence of 
the frontier, he judged it more advisable that 
Mascezel should attempt this arduous adven- 
ture at the head of a chosen body of Gallic vet- 
erans, who had lately served under the standard 
of Eugenius. These troops, who were exhorted 
to convince the world that they could subvert, 
as well as defend, the throne of an usurper, con- 
sisted of the Jovian, the Hercul:an, and the Au- 
gustan legions; of the Nervian auxiliaries; of the 
soldiers who displayed in their banners the 
symbol of a lion; and of the troops which were 
distinguished by the auspicious names of Fortu- 
nate and Inuinerble. Yet such was the smallness of 
their establishments, or the difficulty of recruit- 
ing, that these seven bands,“ of high dignity and 
reputation in the service of Rome, amounted to 
no more than five thousand effective men.** The 
fleet of galleys and transports sailed in tempes- 
tuous weather from the port of Pisa, in Tus- 
cany, and steered their course to the little 
island of Capraria, which had borrowed that 
name from the wild goats, its original inhabi- 
tants, whose place was now occupied by a new 
colony of a strange and savage appearance. 
“The whole island (says an ingenious traveller 
of those times) is filled, or rather defiled, by 
men who fly from the light. They call them- 
selves Monks or solitaries, because they choose 
to live alone, without any witnesses of their ac- 
tions, They fear the gifts of fortune, from the 
apprehension of losing them; and, lest they 
should be miserable, they embrace a life of vol- 
untary wretchedness. How absurd is their 
choice! how perverse their understanding! to 
dread the evils, without being able to support 
the blessings, of the human condition. Either 
this melancholy madness is the effect of disease, 
or else the consciousness of guilt urges these un- 
happy men to exercise on their own bodies the 
tortures which are inflicted on fugitive slaves by 
the hand of justice.” “* Such was the contempt 
of a profane magistrate for the monks of Capra- 
ria, who were revered by the pious Mascezel as 
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the chosen servants of God.‘ Some of them 
were persuaded, by his entreaties, to embark 
on board the fleet; and it is observed, to the 
praise of the Roman general, that his days and 
nights were employed in prayer, fasting, and 
the occupation of singing psalms. The devout 
leader, who with such a reinforcement ap- 
peared confident of victory, avoided the dan- 
gerous rocks of Corsica, coasted along the east- 
ern side of Sardinia, and secured his ships 
against the violence of the south wind, by cast- 
ing anchor in the safe and capacious harbour of 
Cagliari, at the distance of one hundred and 
forty miles from the African shores.“ 

Gildo was prepared to resist the invasion with 
all the forces of Africa. By the liberality of his 
gifts and promises, he endeavoured to secure the 
doubtful allegiance of the Roman soldiers, 
whilst he attracted to his standard the distant 
tribes of Getulia and Æthiopia. He proudly 
reviewed an army of seventy thousand men, and 
boasted, with the rash presumption which is the 
forerunner of disgrace, that his numerous caval- 
ry would trample under their horses’ feet the 
troops of Mascezel, and involve, in a cloud of 
burning sand, the natives of the cold regions of 
Gaul and Germany.” But the Moor who com- 
manded the legions of Honorius was too well ac- 
quainted with the manners of the countrymen 
to entertain any serious apprehension of a 
naked and disorderly host of barbarians, whose 
left arm, instead of a shield, was protected only 
by a mantle; who were totally disarmed as soon 
as they had darted their javelin from their right ° 
hand; and whose horses had never been taught 
to bear the control, or to obey the guidance, of 
the bridle. He fixed his camp of five thousand 
veterans in the face of a superior enemy, and, 
after the delay of three days, gave the signal of a 
general engagement.®° As Mascezel advanced 
before the front with fair offers of peace and 
pardon, he encountered one of the foremost 
standard-bearers of the Africans, and, on his 
refusal to yield, struck him on the arm with his 
sword. The arm and the standard sunk under 
the weight of the blow, and the imaginary act of 
submission was hastily repeated by all the 
standards of the line. At this signal the dis- 
affected cohorts proclaimed the name of their 
lawful sovereign; the barbarians, astonished by 
the defection of their Roman allies, dispersed, 
according to their custom, in tumultuary flight; 
and Mascezel obtained the honours of an easy 
and almost bloodless victory.“ The tyrant es- 
caped from the field of battle to the sea-shore, 
and threw himself into a small vessel, with the 
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hope of reaching in safety some friendly port of 
the empire of the East; but the obstinacy of the 
wind drove him back into the harbour of Ta- 
braca,® which had acknowledged, with the rest 
of the province, the dominion of Honorius, and 
the authority of his lieutenant. The inhabitants, 
as a proof of their repentance and loyalty, 
seized and confined the person of Gildo in a 
dungeon; and his own despair saved him from 
the intolerable torture of supporting the pres- 
ence of an injured and victorious brother.*? 
The captives and the spoils of Africa were laid 
at the feet of the emperor; but Stilicho, whose 
moderation appeared more conspicuous and 
more sincere in the midst of prosperity, still af- 
fected to consult the laws of the republic, and 
referred to the senate and pcople of Rome the 
judgment of the most illustrious criminals.*4 
Their trial was public and solemn; but the 
judges, in the exercise of this obsolete and pre- 
carious jurisdiction, were impatient to punish 
the African magistrates who had intercepted 
the subsistence of the Roman people. The rich 
and guilty province was oppressed by the Impe- 
rial ministers, who had a visible interest to mul- 
tiply the number of the accomplices of Gildo; 
and if an edict of Honorius scems to check the 
malicious industry of informers, a subsequent 
edict, at the distance of ten years, continues and 
renews the prosecution of the offences which 
had been committed in the time of the general 
rebellion. The adherents of the tyrant who es- 
caped the first fury of the soldiers and the 
judges might derive some consolation from the 
tragic fate of his brother, who could never ob- 
tain his pardon for the extraordinary services 
which he had performed. After he had finished 
an important war in the space of a single winter, 
Mascezel was received at the court of Milan 
with loud applause, affected gratitude, and se- 
cret jealousy ;°* and his death, which perhaps 
was the effect of accident, has been considered 
as the crime of Stilicho. In the passage of a 
bridge, the Moorish prince, who accompanied 
the master-general of the West, was suddenly 
thrown from his horse into the river; the offi- 
cious haste of the attendants was restrained by a 
cruel and perfidious smile which they observed 
on the countenance of Stilicho; and while they 
delayed the necessary assistance, the unfortu- 
nate Mascezel was irrecoverably drowned.” 
The joy of the African triumph was happily 
connected with the nuptials of the emperor 
Honorius, and of his cousin Maria, the daugh- 
ter of Stilicho; and this equal and honourable 
alliance seemed to invest the powerful minister 
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with the authority of a parent over his submis- 
sive pupil. The muse of Claudian was not silent 
on this propitious day ;** he sung, in various and 
lively strains, the happiness of the royal pair, 
and the glory of the hero who confirmed their 
union and supported their throne. The ancient 
fables of Greece, which had almost ceased to be 
the object of religious faith, were saved from 
oblivion by the genius of poetry. The picture of 
the Cyprian grove, the seat of harmony and 
love; the triumphant progress of Venus over her 
native seas, and the mild influence which her 
presence diffused in the palace of Milan, express 
to every age the natural sentiments of the heart 
in the just and pleasing language of allegorical 
fiction. But the amorous impatience which 
Claudian attributes to the young prince® must 
excite the smiles of the court; and his beautcous 
spouse (if she deserved the praise of beauty) had 
not much to fear or to hope from the passions of 
her lover. Honorius was only in the fourteenth 
year of his age; Serena, the mother of his bride, 
deferred, by art or persuasion, the consumma- 
tion of the royal nv.ptiais, Maria died a virgin, 
after she had been ten years a wife; and the 
chastity of the emperor was secured by the cold- 
ness, or perhaps the debility, of his constitu- 
tion.®° His subjects, who attentively studied the 
character of their young sovereign, discovered 
that Honorius was without passions, and conse- 
quently without talents; and that his feeble and 
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languid disposition was alike incapable of dis- 
charging the duties of his rank, or of enjoying 
the pleasures of his age. In his early youth he 
made some progress in the exercises of riding 
and drawing the bow; but he soon relinquished 
these fatiguing occupations, and the amuse- 
ment of feeding poultry became the serious and 
daily care of the monarch of the West,® who re- 
signed the reins of empire to the firm and skilful 
hand of his guardian Stilicho. The experience 
of history will countenance the suspicion that a 
prince who was born in the purple received a 
worse education than the meanest peasant of 
his dominions, and that the ambitious minister 
suffered him to attain the age of manhood with- 
out attempting to excite his courage or to en- 
lighten his understanding.® The predecessors of 
Honorius were accustomed to animate by their 
example, or at least by their presence, the val- 
our of the legions; and the dates of their laws 
attest the perpetual activity of their motions 
through the provinces of the Roman world. But 
the son of Theodosius passed the slumber of his 
life a captive in his palace, a stranger in his 
country, and the patient, almost the indifferent, 
spectator of the ruin of the Western empire, 
which was repeatedly attacked, and finally sub- 
verted, by the arms of the barbarians. In the 
eventful history of a reign of twenty-eight years, 
it will seldom be necessary to mention the name 
of the emperor Honorius. 


CHAPTER XXX 


Revolt of the Goths. They plunder Greece. Two great Invasions of Italy by Alaric 
and Radagaisus. They are repulsed by Stilicho. The Germans overrun Gaul. 
Usurpation of Constantine in the West. Disgrace and Death of Stilicho. 


their obligations to the great Theodosius, 

they were too soon convinced how painfully 
the spirit and abilities of their deceased em- 
peror had supported the frail and mouldering 
edifice of the republic. He died in the month of 
January; and before the end of the winter of the 
same year, the Gothic nation was in arms.’ The 
barbarian auxiliaries erected their independent 
standard, and boldly avowed the hostile designs 
which they had long cherished in their ferocious 
minds. Their countrymen, who had been con- 
demned by the conditions of the last treaty to a 
life of tranquillity and labour, deserted thcir 
farms at the first sound of the trumpet, and 
eagerly resumed the weapons which they had 
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reluctantly laid down. The barriers of the Dan- 
ube were thrown open; the savage warriors of 
Scythia issued from their forests; and the un- 
common severity of the winter allowed the poet 
to remark “that they rolled their ponderous 
waggons over the broad and icy back of the in- 
dignant river.”? The unhappy natives of the 
provit: ^s to the south of the Danube submitted 
to the calamities which, in the coursc of twenty 
years, were almost grown familiar to their im- 
agination; and the various troops of barbarians 
who gloried in the Gothic name were irregularly 
spread from the woody shores of Dalmatia to 
the walls of Constantinople.’ The interruption, 
or at least the diminution, of the subsidy which 
the Goths had received from the prudent liber- 
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ality of Theodosius, was the specious pretence 
of their revolt; the affront was embittered by 
their contempt for the unwarlike sons of Theo- 
dosius; and their resentment was inflamed by 
the weakness or treachery of the minister of 
Arcadius. The frequent visits of Rufinus to the 

camp of the barbarians, whose arms and apparel 

he affected to imitate, were considered as a suf- 

ficient evidence of his guilty correspondence; 

and the public enemy, from a motive either of 
gratitude or of policy, was attentive, amidst the 

general devastation, to spare the private estates 

of the unpopular prefect. The Goths, instead of 
being impelled by the blind and headstrong 

passions of their chiefs, were now directed by 
the bold and artful genius of Alaric. That re- 

nowned leader was descended from the noble 

race of the Balti,‘ which yielded only to the 

royal dignity of the Amali: he had solicited the 

command of the Roman armies; and the Impe- 

rial court provoked him to demonstrate the folly 

of their refusal, and the importance of their loss. 

Whatever hopes might be entertained of the 

conquest of Constantinople, the judicious gen- 

eral soon abandoned an impracticable enter- 

prise. In the midst of a divided court and a dis- 

contented people, the emperor Arcadius was 

terrified by the aspect of the Gothic arms: but 

the want of wisdom and valour was supplied by 

the strength of the city; and the fortifications, 

both of the sea and land, might securely brave 

the impotent and random darts of the barba- 

rians. Alaric disdained to trample any longer on 

the prostrate and ruined countries of Thrace’ 
and Dacia, and he resolved to seek a plentiful 

harvest of fame and riches in a province which 

had hitherto escaped the ravages of war.’ 

The character of the civil and military officers 
on whom Rufinus had devolved the govern- 
ment of Greece confirmed the public suspicion 
that he had betrayed the ancient seat of freedom 
and learning to the Gothic invader. The pro- 
consul Antiochus was the unworthy son of a re- 
spectable father; and Gerontius, who com- 
manded the provincial troops, was much better 
qualified to execute the oppressive orders of a 
tyrant than to defend, with courage and ability, 
a country most remarkably fortified by the hand 
of nature. Alaric had traversed, without resis- 
tance, the plains of Macedonia and Thessaly, as 
far as the foot of Mount Oeta,a steep and woody 
range of hills, almost impervious to his cavalry. 
They stretched from east to west, to the edge of 
the sea-shore; and left, between the precipice 
and the Malian Gulf, an interval of three hun- 
dred feet, which in some places was contracted 
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to a road capable of admitting only a single car- 
riage.* In this narrow pass of Thermopylæ, 
where Leonidas and the three hundred Spar- 
tans had gloriously devoted their lives, the Goths 
might have been stopped, or destroyed, by a 
skilful general; and perhaps the view of that 
sacred spot might have kindled some sparks of 
military ardour in the breasts of the degenerate 
Greeks. The troops which had been posted to 
defend the straits of Thermopylæ retired, as 
they were directed, without attempting to dis- 
turb the secure and rapid passage of Alaric;’ 
and the fertile fields of Phocis and Boeotia were 
instantly covered by a deluge of barbarians, 
who massacred the males of an age to bear arms, 
and drove away the beautiful females, with the 
spoil and cattle of the flaming villages. The 
travellers who visited Greece several ycars after- 
wards could easily discover the deep and bloody 
traces of the march of the Goths; and Thebes 
was less indebted for her preservation to the 
strength of her seven gates than to the cager 
haste of Alaric, who advanced to occupy the 
city of Athens and the important harbour of the 
Piræus. ‘The same impatience urged him to pre- 
vent the delay and danger of a siege, by the 
offer of a capitulation; and as soon as the Athe- 
nians heard the voice of the Gothic herald, they 
were easily persuaded to deliver the greatest 
part of their wealth, as the ransom of the city of 
Minerva and its inhabitants. ‘he treaty was 
ratified by solemn oaths, and observed with mu- 
tual fidelity. The Gothic prince, with a small 
and select train, was admitted within the walls; 
he indulged himself in the refreshment of the 
bath, accepted a splendid banquet which was 
provided by the magistrate, and affected to 
show that he was not ignorant of the manners of 
civilised nations.” But the whole territory of At- 
tica, from the promontory of Sunium to the 
town of Megara, was blasted by his baleful pres- 
ence; and, if we may use the comparison of a 
contemporary philosopher, Athens itself resem- 
bled the bleeding and empty skin of a slaugh- 
tered victim. The distance betwcen Megara and 
Corinth could not much exceed thirty miles; 
but the bad road, an expressive name, which it 
still bears among the Greeks, wag, or might 
easily have been made, impassable for the march 
of an enemy. The thick and gloomy woods of 
Mount Cithzron covered the inland country; 
the Scironian rocks approached the water’s 
edge, and hung over the narrow and winding 
path, which was confined above six miles along 
the sea-shore.* The passage of those rocks, so in- 
famous in every age, was terminated by the 
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isthmus of Corinth; and a small body of firm 
and intrepid saldiers might have successfully de- 
fended a temporary entrenchment of five or six 
miles from the Ionian to the Ægean Sea. The 
confidence of the cities of Peloponnesus in their 
natural rampart had tempted them to neglect 
the care of their antique walls; and the avarice 
of the Roman governors had exhausted and be- 
trayed the unhappy province.’® Corinth, Argos, 
Sparta, yielded without resistance to the arms 
of the Goths; and the most fortunate of the in- 
habitants were saved by death from beholding 
the slavery of their families and the conflagra- 
tion of their cities." The vases and statues were 
distributed among the barbarians, with more 
regard to the value of the materials than to the 
elegance of the workmanship; the female cap- 
tives submitted to the laws of war; the enjoy- 
ment of beauty was the reward of valour; and 
the Greeks could not reasonably complain of an 
abuse which was justified by the example of the 
heroic times." The descendants of that extraor- 
dinary people, who bad considered valour and 
discipline as the walls of Sparta, no longer re- 
membered the generous reply of their ancestors 
to an invader more formidable than Alaric. “If 
thou art a god, thou wilt not hurt those who 
have never injured thee; if thou art a man, ad- 
vance—and thou wilt find men equal to thy- 
self.”!? From Thermopylæ to Sparta the leader 
of the Goths pursued his victorious march with- 
out encountering any mortal antagonists; but 
one of the advocates of expiring Paganism has 
confidently asserted that the walls of Athens 
were guarded by the goddess Minerva, with her 
formidable Ægis, and by the angry phantom of 
Achilles,'* and that the conqueror was dismayed 
by the presence of the hostile deities of Greece. 
In an age of miracles it would perhaps be un- 
just to dispute the claim of the historian Zosimus 
to the common benefit, yet it cannot be dissem- 
bled that the mind of Alaric was ill prepared to 
reccive, either in sleeping or waking visions, the 
impressions of Greck superstition. The songs of 
Homer and the fame of Achilles had probably 
never reached the car of the illiterate barbarian; 
and the Christian faith, which he had devoutly 
embraced, taught him to despise the imaginary 
deities of Rome and Athens, The invasion of the 
Goths, instead of vindicating the honours, con- 
tributed, at least accidently, to extirpate the 
last remains of Paganism; and the mysterics of 
Ceres, which had subsisted eightecn hundred 
years, did not survive the destruction of Eleusis 
and the calamities of Greece." 

The last hope of a people who could no longer 
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depend on their arms, their gods, or their sov- 
ereign, was placed in the powerful assistance of 
the general of the West; and Stilicho, who had 
not been permitted to repulse, advanced to chas- 
tise the invaders of Greece.'* A numerous fleet 
was equipped in the ports of Italy; and the 
troops, after a short and prosperous navigation 
over the Ionian Sea, were safely disembarked 
on the isthmus, near the ruins of Corinth. The 
woody and mountainous country of Arcadia, 
the fabulous residence of Pan and the Dryads, 
became the scene of a long and doubtful con- 
flict between two generals not unworthy of each 
other. The skill and perseverance of the Roman 
at length prevailed; and the Goths, after sus- 
taining a considerable loss from disease and de- 
sertion, gradually retreated to the lofty moun- 
tain of Pholoe, near the sources of the Peneus, 
and on the frontiers of Elis—a sacred country, 
which had formetly been exempted from the 
calamities of war.!? The camp of the barbarians 
was immediately besieged; the waters of the 
river'® were diverted into another channel; and 
while they laboured under the intolerable pres- 
sure of thirst and hunger, a strong line of cir- 
cumvallation was formed to prevent their es- 
cape. After these precautions Stilicho, too eon- 
fident of victory, retired to enjoy his triumph in 
the theatrical games and lascivious dances of 
the Greeks; his soldiers, deserting their stand- 
ards, spread themselves over the country of their 
allies, which they stripped of all that had been 
saved from the rapacious hands of the enemy. 
Alaric appears to have seized the favourable 
moment to exccute one of those hardy enter- 
prises in which the abilities of a general are dis- 
played with more genuine lustre than in the 
tumult of a day of battle. To extricate himself 
from the prison of Peloponnesus it was necessary 
that he should pierce the entrenchments which 
surrounded his camp; that he should perform a 
difficult and dangerous march of thirty miles, 
as far as the Gulf of Corinth; and that he should 
transport his troops, his captives, and his spoil, 
over an arm of the sea, which, in the narrow in- 
terval between Rhium and the opposite shore, 
is at least half a mile in breadth.” The opera- 
tions of Alaric must have been secret, prudent, 
and rapid, since the Roman general was con- 
founded by the intelligence that the Goths, who 
had eluded his efforts, were in full possession of 
the important province of Epirus. This unfortu- 
nate delay allowed Alaric sufficient time to con- 
clude the treaty which he secretly negotiated 
with the ministers of Constantinople. The ap- 
prehension of a civil war compelled Stilicho to 
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retire, at the haughty mandate of his rivals, 
from the dominions of Arcadius; and he re- 
spected, in the enemy of Rome, the honourable 
character of the ally and servant of the emperor 
of the East. 

A Grecian philosopher,?° who visited Con- 
stantinople soon after the death of Theodosius, 
published his liberal opinions concerning the 
duties of kings and the state of the Roman re- 
public. Synesius observes and deplores the fatal 
abuse which the imprudent bounty of the late 
emperor had introduced into the military ser- 
vice. The citizens and subjects had purchased an 
exemption from the indispensable duty of de- 
fending their country, which was supported by 
the arms of barbarian mercenaries. The fugi- 
tives of Scythia were permitted to disgrace the 
illustrious dignities of the empire; their fero- 
cious youth, who disdained the salutary restraint 
of laws, were more anxious to acquire the riches 
than to imitate the arts of a people the object of 
their contempt and hatred; and the power of 
the Goths was the stone of Tantalus, perpetually 
suspended over the peace and safety of the de- 
voted state. The measures which Synesius rec- 
ommends are the dictates of a bold and gener- 
ous patriot. He exhorts the emperor to revive 
the courage of his subjects by the example of 
manly virtue; to banish luxury from the court 
and from the camp; to substitute, in the place 
of the barbarian mercenaries, an army of men 
interested in the defence of their laws and of 
their property; to force, in such a moment of 
public danger, the mechanic from his shop and 
the philosopher from his school ; to rouse the in- 
dolent citizen from his dream of pleasure; and 
to arm, for the protection of agriculture, the 
hands of the laborious husbandman. At the head 
of such troops, who might deserve the name and 
would display the spirit of Romans, he animates 
the son of Theodosius to encounter a race of 
barbarians who were destitute of any real cour- 
age; and never to lay down his arms till he had 
chased them far away into the solitudes of 
Scythia, or had reduced them to the state of ig- 
nominious servitude which the Lacedzmonians 
formerly imposed on the captive Helots.?! The 
court of Arcadius indulged the zeal, applauded 
the eloquence, and neglected the advice of Sy- 
nesius. Perhaps the philosopher, who addresses 
the emperor of the East in the language of rea- 
son and virtue which he might have used to a 
Spartan king, had not condescended to form a 
practicable scheme, consistent with the temper 
and circumstances of a degenerate age. Perhaps 
the pride of the ministers, whose business was 
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seldom interrupted by reflection, might reject, 
as wild and visionary, every proposal which ex- 
ceeded the measure of their capacity, and devi- 
ated from the forms and precedents of office. 
While the oration of Synesius and the downfall 
of the barbarians were the topics of popular con- 
versation, an edict was published at Constanti- 
nople which declared the promotion of Alaric 
to the rank of master-general of the Eastern Il- 
lyricum. The Roman provincials, and the allies 
who had respected the faith of treaties, were 
justly indignant that the ruin of Greece and 
Epirus should be so liberally rewarded. The 
Gothic conqueror was received as a lawful mag- 
istrate in the cities which he had so lately be- 
sieged. The fathers whose sons he had massacred, 
the husbands whose wives he had violated, were 
subject to his authority; and the success of his 
rebellion encouraged the ambition of every 
leader of the foreign mercenarics. The use to 
which Alaric applied his new command distin- 
guishes the firm and judicious character of his 
policy. He issued his orders to the four maga- 
zines and manufactures of offensive and defen- 
sive arms, Margus, Ratiaria, Naissus, and Thes- 
salonica, to provide his troops with an extraor- 
dinary supply of shields, helmets, swords, and 
spears; the unhappy provincials were compelled 
to forge the instruments of their own destruc- 
tion; and the barbarians removed the only de- 
fect which had sometimes disappointed the cf- 
forts of their courage.” The birth of Alaric, the 
glory of his past exploits, and the confidence in 
his future designs, insensibly united the body of 
the nation under his victorious standards; and, 
with the unanimous consent of the barbarian 
chieftains, the master-general of Illyricum was 
elevated, according to ancient custom, on a 
shield, and solemnly proclaimed king of the 
Visigoths.” Armed with this double power, 
seated on the verge of the two empires, he alter- 
nately sold his deceitful promises to the courts 
of Arcadius and Honorius,"‘ till he declared and 
executed his resolution of invading the domin- 
ions of the West. The provinces of Europe which 
belonged to the Eastern emperor were already 
exhausted, those of Asia were inacéessible, and 
the strength of Constantinople had resisted his 
attack. But he was tempted by the fame, the 
beauty, the wealth of Italy, which he had twice 
visited; and he secretly aspired to plant the 
Gothic standard on the walls of Rome, and to 
enrich his army with the accumulated spoils of 
three hundred triumphs.”5 

The scarcity of facts,’ and the uncertainty of 
dates,” oppose our attempts to describe the cir- 
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cumstances of the first invasion of Italy by the 
arms of Alaric. His march, perhaps from Thes- 
salonica, through the warlike and hostile coun- 
try of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps; his passage of those mountains, which 
were strongly guarded by troops and entrench- 
ments; the siege of Aquileia, and the conquest 
of the provinces of Istria and Venetia, appear to 
have employed a considerable time. Unless his 
operations were extremely cautious and slow, 
the length of the interval would suggest a prob- 
able suspicion that the Gothic king retreated 
towards the banks of the Danube, and rein- 
forced his army with fresh swarms of barbarians, 
before he again attempted to penetrate into the 
heart of Italy. Since the public and important 
events escape the diligence of the historian, he 
may amuse himself with contemplating for a 
moment the influence of the arms of Alaric on 
the fortunes of two obscure individuals, a pres- 
byter of Aquileia, and an husbandman of Ve- 
rona. The learned Rufinus, who was summoned 
by his enemies to appear before a Roman syn- 
od,?* wisely preferz.d uw dangers of a besieged 
city; and the barbarians, who furiously shook 
the walls of Aquileia, might save him from the 
cruel sentence of another heretic, who, at the re- 
quest of the same bishops, was severely whipped 
and condemned to perpetual exile on a desert 
island.” The old man?? who had passed his sim- 
ple and innocent life in the neighbourhvod of 
Verona, was a stranger to the quarrels both of 
kings and of bishops; ws pleasures, his desires, 
his knowledge, were confined within the little 
circle of his paternal farm; and a staff supported 
his aged steps on the same ground where he had 
sported in his infancy. Yet even this humble and 
rustic felicity (which Claudian describes with so 
much truth and feeling) was still exposed to the 
undistinguishing rage of war. His trees, his old 
contemporary trees,** must blaze in the conflagra- 
tion of the whole country; a detachment of 
Gothic cavalry might sweep away his cottage 
and his family; and the power of Alaric could 
destroy this happiness, which he was not able 
either to taste or to bestow. “Fame,” says the 
poet, “encircling with terror her gloomy wings, 
proclaimed the march of the barbarian army, 
and filled Italy with consternation:” the appre- 
hensions of each individual were increased in 
just proportion to the measure of his fortune: 
and the most timid, who had already embarked 
their valuable effects, meditated their escape to 
the island of Sicily or the African coast. The 
public distress was aggravated by the fears and 
reproaches of superstition.*? Every hour pro- 
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duced some horrid tale of strange and porten- 
tous accidents: the Pagans deplored the neglect 
of omens and the interruption of sacrifices; but 
the Christians still derived some comfort from 
the powerful intercession of the saints and mar- 
tyrs.33 

The emperor Honorius was distinguished, 
above his subjects, by the pre-eminence of fear as 
well as of rank. The pride and luxury in which 
he was educated had not allowed him to suspect 
that there existed on the earth any power pre- 
sumptuous enough to invade the repose of the 
successor of Augustus. The arts of flattery con- 
cealed the impending danger till Alaric ap- 
proached the palace of Milan. But when the 
sound of war had awakened the young emperor, 
instead of flying to arms with the spirit, or even 
the rashness, of his age, he eagerly listened to 
those timid counsellors who proposed to convey 
his sacred person and his faithful attendants to 
some secure and distant station in the provinces 
of Gaul. Stilicho alone** had courage and au- 
thority to resist this disgraceful measure, which 
would have abandoned Rome and Italy to the 
barbarians; but as the troops of the palace had 
been lately detached to the Rhztian frontier, 
and as the resource of new levies was slow and 
precarious, the general of the West could only 
promise that, if the court of Milan would main- 
tain their ground during his absence, he would 
soon return with an army equal to the encoun- 
ter of the Gothic king. Without losing a moment 
(while each moment was so important to the 
public safety), Stilicho hastily embarked on the 
Larian lake, ascended the mountains of ice and 
snow amidst the severity of an Alpine winter, 
and suddenly repressed. by his unexpected pres- 
ence, the enemy, who had disturbed the tran- 
quillity of Rhetia.*® The barbarians, perhaps 
some tribes of the Alemanni, respected the firm- 
ness of a chief who still assumed the language of 
command; and the choice which he conde- 
scended to make of a select number of their 
bravest youth was considered as a mark of his 
esteem and favour. The cohorts, who were de- 
livered from the neighbouring foe, diligently re- 
paired to the Imperial standard; and Stilicho 
issued his orders to the most remote troops of 
the West, to advance, by rapid marches, to the 
defence of Honorius and of Italy. ‘The fortresses 
of the Rhine were abandoned; and the safety of 
Gaul was protected only by the faith of the Ger- 
mans, and the ancient terror of the Roman 
name. Even the Jegion which had been sta- 
tioned to guard the wall of Britain against the 
Caledonians of the North was hastily recalled ;** 
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and a numerous body of the cavalry of the Alani 
was persuaded to engage in the service of the 
emperor, who anxiously expected the return of 
his general. The prudence and vigour of Stilicho 
were conspicuous on this occasion, which re- 
vealed, at the same time, the weakness of the fall- 
ing empire. The legions of Rome, which had 
long since languished in the gradual decay of 
discipline and courage, were exterminated by 
the Gothic and civil wars; and it was found im- 
possible without exhausting and exposing the 
provinces, to assemble an army for the defence 
of Italy. 

When Stilicho seemed to abandon his sover- 
eign ìn the unguarded palace of Milan, he had 
probably calculated the term of his ahsence, the 
distance of the enemy, and the obstacles that 
might retard their march. He principally de- 
pended on the rivers of Italy, the Adige, the 
Mincius, the Oglio, and the Addua, which, in 
the winter or spring, by the fall of rains, or by 
the melting of the snows, are commonly swelled 
into broad and impetuous torrents.’ But the 
season happened to be remarkably dry; and the 
Goths could traverse, without impediment, the 
wide and stony beds, whose centre was faintly 
marked by the course of a shallow stream. The 
bridge and passage of the Addua was secured 
by a strong detachment of the Gothic army; 
and as Alaric approached the walls, or rather 
the suburbs, of Milan, he enjoyed the proud sat- 
isfaction of seeing the emperor of the Romans 
fly before him. Hononus, accompanied by a 
feeble train of statesmen and eunuchs, hastily’ 
retreated towards the Alps, with a design of se- 
curing his person in the city of Arles, which had 
often been the royal residence of his predeces- 
sors. But Honorius?’ had scarcely passed the Po 
before he was overtaken by the speed of the 
Gothic cavalry ;* since the urgency of the dan- 
ger compelled him to seek a temporary shelter 
within the fortification of Asta, a town of Ligu- 
ria or Piemont, situate on the banks of the Tana- 
rus. *® The siege of an obscure place, which con- 
tained so rich a prize, and seemed incapable of 
a long resistance, was instantly formed, and in- 
defatigably pressed, by the king of the Goths; 
and the bold declaration, which the emperor 
might afterwards make, that his breast had 
never been susceptible of fear, did not probably 
obtain much credit even in his own court.“ In 
the last and almost hopeless extremity, after the 
barbarians had already proposed the indignity 
of a capitulation, the Imperial captive was sud- 
denly relieved by the fame, the approach, and 
at length the presence, of the hero whom he had 
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so long expected. At the head of a chosen and 
intrepid vanguard, Stilicho swam the stream of 
the Addua, to gain the time which he must have 
lost in the attack of the bridge; the passage of 
the Po was an enterprise of much less hazard 
and difficulty ; and the successful action, in which 
he cut his way through the Gothic camp under 
the walls of Asta, revived the hopes and vindi- 
cated the honour of Rome. Instead of grasping 
the fruit of his victory, the barbarian was gradu- 
ally invested, on every side, by the troops of the 
West, who successively issued through all the 
passes of the Alps; his quarters were straitened; 
his convoys were intercepted; and the vigilance 
of the Romans prepared to form a chain of forti- 
fications, and to besiege the lines of the besieg- 
ers. A military council was assembled of the 
long-haired chiefs of the Gothic nation; of aged 
warriors, whose bodies were wrapped in furs, 
and whose stern countenances were marked 
with honourable wounds. They weighed the 
glory of persisting in their attempt against the 
advantage of securing their plunder; and they 
recommended the prudent measure of a season- 
able retreat. In this important debate, Alaric 
displayed the spirit of the conqueror of Rome; 
and after he had reminded his countrymen of 
their achievements and of their designs, he con- 
cluded his animating speech by the solemn and 
positive assurance that he was resolved to find 
in Italy either a kingdom or a grave.@ 

The loose discipline of the barbarians always 
exposed them to the danger of a surprise; but, 
instead of choosing the dissolute hours of riot 
and intemperance, Stilicho resolved to attack 
the Christian Goths whilst they were devoutly 
employed in celebrating the festival of Easter.* 
The execution of the stratagem, or, as it was 
termed by the clergy, of the sacrilege, was in- 
trusted to Saul, a barbarian and a Pagan, who 
had served, however, with distinguished repu- 
tation among the veteran generals of Theodo- 
sius. The camp of the Goths, which Alaric had 
pitched in the neighbourhood of Pollentia,“ 
was thrown into confusion by the gudden and 
impetuous charge of the Imperial cavalry; but, 
in a few moments, the undaunted genius of their 
leader gave them an order and a ficfd of battle; 
and, soon as they had recovered frém their as- 
tonishment, the pious confidence tat the God 
of the Christians would assert their cause added 
new strength to their native valour. In this en- 
gagement, which was long maintained with 
equal courage and success, the chief of the Alani, 
whose diminutive and savage form concealed a 
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alty, by the zeal with which he fought and fell 
in the service of the republic; and the fame of 
this gallant barbarian has been imperfectly pre- 
served in the verses of Claudian, since the poet, 
who celebrates his virtue, has omitted the men- 
tion of his name. His death was followed by the 
flight and dismay of the squadrons which he 
commanded; and the defeat of the wing of cav- 
alry might have decided the victory of Alaric, if 
Stilicho had not immediately led the Roman 
and barbarian infantry to the attack. The skill 
of the general, and the bravery of the soldiers, 
surmounted every obstacle. In the evening of 
the bloody day, the Goths retreated from the 
field of battle; the entrenchments of their camp 
were forced, and the scene of rapine and slaugh- 
ter made some atonement for the calamities 
which they had inflicted on the subjects of the 
empire.*® The magnificent spoils of Corinth and 
Argos enriched the veterans of the West; the 
captive wife of Alaric, who had impatiently 
claimed his promise of Roman jewels and Patri- 
cian handmaids,‘** was reduced to implore the 
mercy of the insulting iue, and many thousand 
prisoners, released from the Gothic chains, dis- 
persed through the provinces of Italy the praises 
of their heroic deliverer. The triumph of Stili- 
cho‘? was compared by the poet, and perhaps 
by the public, to that of Marius; who, in the 
same part of Italy, had encountered and de- 
stroyed another army of Northern barbarians. 
The huge bones and the empty helmets of the 
Cimbri and of the Goths would easily be con- 
founded by succeeding generations; and poster- 
ity might erect a common trophy to the mem- 
ory of the two most illustrious generals, who had 
vanquished, on the same memorable ground, 
the two most formidable enemies of Rome. 
The eloquence of Claudian® has celebrated, 
with lavish applause, the victory of Pollentia, 
one of the most glorious days in the life of his 
patron; but his reluctant and partial muse be- 
stows more genuine praise on the character of 
the Gothic king. His name is, indeed, branded 
with the reproachful epithets of pirate and rob- 
ber, to which the conquerors of cvery age are so 
justly entitled; but the poet of Stilicho is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that Alaric possessed the 
invincible temper of mind which rises superior 
to every misfortune, and derives new resources 
from adversity. After the total defeat of his in- 
fantry, he escaped, or rather withdrew, from the 
field of battle, with the greatest part of his cav- 
alry entire and unbroken, Without wasting a 
moment to lament the irreparable loss of so 
many brave companions, he left his victorious 
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enemy to bind in chains the captive images of a 
Gothic king;®° and boldly resolved to break 
through the unguarded passes of the Apennine, 
to spread desolation over the fruitful face of Tus- 
cany, and to conquer or die before the gates of 
Rome. The capital was saved by the active and 
incessant diligence of Stilicho; but he respected 
the despair of his enemy; and, instead of com- 
mitting the fate of the republic to the chance of 
another battle, he proposed to purchase the ab- 
sence of the barbarians. The spirit of Alaric 
would have rejected such terms, the permission 
of a retreat, and the offer of a pension, with con- 
tempt and indignation; but he exercised a lim- 
ited and precarious authority over the inde- 
pendent chieftains who had raised him, for their 
service, above the rank of his equals; they were 
still less disposed to follow an unsuccessful gen- 
eral, and many of them were tempted to consult 
their interest by a private negotiation with the 
minister of Honorius. The king submitted to the 
voice of his people, ratified the treaty with the 
empire of the West, and repassed the Po with 
the remains of the flourishing army which he 
had led into Italy. A considerable part of the 
Roman forces still continued to attend his mo- 
tions: and Stilicho, who maintained a secret 
correspondence with some of the barbarian 
chiefs, was punctually appraised of the designs 
that were formed in the camp and council of 
Alaric. The king of the Goths, ambitious to sig- 
nalise his retreat by some splendid achievement, 
had resolved to occupy the important city of 
Verona, which commands the principal passage 
of the Rhztian Alps; and, directing his march 
through thc territories of those German tribes 
whose alliance would restore his exhausted 
strength, to invade, on the side of the Rhine, the 
wealthy and unsuspecting provinces of Gaul. 
Ignorant of the treason which had already be- 
trayed his bold and judicious enterprise, he ad- 
vanced tuwards the passes of the mountains, 
already possessed by the Imperial troops; where 
he was exposed, almost at the same instant, to 
a general attack in the front, on his flanks, and 
in the rear. In this bloody action, at a small dis- 
tance from the walls of Verona, the loss of the 
Goths was not less heavy than that which they 
had sustained in the defeat of Pollentia; and 
their valiant king, who escaped by the swiftness 
of his horse, must either have been slain or made 
prisoner, if the hasty rashness of the Alani had 
not disappointed the measures of the Roman 
general. Alaric secured the remains of his army 
on the adjacent rocks; and prepared himself, 
with undaunted resolution, to maintain a siege 
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against the superior numbers of the enemy, who 
invested him on all sides. But he could not op- 
pose the destructive progress of hunger and dis- 
ease; nor was it possible for him to check the 
continual desertion of his impatient and capri- 
cious barbarians. In this extremity he still found 
resources in his own courage, or in the modera- 
tion of his adversary; and the retreat of the 
Gothic king was considered as the deliverance 
of Italy." Yet the people, and even the clergy, 
incapable of forming any rational judgment of 
the business of peace and war, presumed to ar- 
raign the policy of Stilicho, who so often van- 
quished, so often surrounded, and so often dis- 
missed the implacable enemy of the republic. 
The first moment of the public safety is devoted 
to gratitude and joy; but the second is diligently 
occupied by envy and calumny. 

The citizens of Rome had been astonished by 
the approach of Alaric; and the diligence with 
which they laboured to restore the walls of the 
capital confessed their own fears, and the de- 
cline of the empire. After the retreat of the bar- 
barians, Honorius was directed to accept the 
dutiful invitation of the senate, and to celebrate, 
in the Imperial city, the auspicious era of the 
Gothic victory, and of his sixth consulship. 5? The 
suburbs and the streets, from the Milvian bridge 
to the Palatine mount, were filled by the Roman 
people, who, in the space of an hundred years, 
had only thrice been honoured with the pres- 
ence of their sovereigns. While their eyes were 
fixed on the chariot where Stilicho was deserv- 
edly seated by the side of his royal pupil, they 
applauded the pomp of a triumph which was 
not stained, like that of Constantine or of Theo- 
dosius, with civil blood. The procession passed 
under a lofty arch, which had been purposely 
erected: but in less than seven years, the Gothic 
conquerors of Rome might read, if they were 
able to read, the superb inscription of that mon- 
ument, which attested the total defeat and de- 
struction of their nation.** The emperor resided 
several months in the capital, and every part of 
his behaviour was regulated with care to con- 
ciliate the affection of the clergy, the senate, 
and the people of Rome. The clergy was edified 
by his frequent visits, and liberal gifts, to the 
shrines of the apostles. The senate, who, in the 
triumphal procession, had been excused from 
the humiliating ceremony of preceding on foot 
the Imperial chariot, was treated with the de- 
cent reverence which Stilicho always affected 
for that assembly. The people was repeatedly 
gratified by the attention and courtesy of Hono- 
rius in the public games, which were celebrated 
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on that occasion with a magnificence not un- 
worthy of the spectator. As soon as the appointed 
number of chariot-races was concluded, the 
decoration of the circus was suddenly changed; 
the hunting of wild beasts afforded a various 
and splendid entertainment; and the chase was 
succeeded by a military dance, which seems, in 
the lively description of Claudian, to present 
the image of a modern tournament. 

In these games of Honorius, the inhuman 
combats of gladiators® polluted for the last time 
the amphitheatre of Rome. The first Christian 
emperor may claim the honour of the first edict 
which condemned the art and amusement of 
shedding human blood;** but this benevolent 
law expressed the wishes of the prince, without 
reforming an inveterate abuse which degraded 
a civilised nation below the condition of savage 
cannibals. Several hundred, perhaps several 
thousand, victims were annually slaughtered in 
the great cities of the empire; and the month of 
December, more peculiarly devoted to the com- 
bats of gladiators, still exhibited to the eyes of 
the Roman people a grateful spectacle of blood 
and cruelty. Amidst the general joy of the vic- 
tory of Pollentia, a Christian poet exhorted the 
emperor to extirpate, by his authority, the hor- 
rid custom which had so long resisted the voice 
of humanity and rehgion ®’ The pathetic repre- 
sentations of Prudentius were less effectual than 
the generous boldness of Telemgchus, an Asiatic 
monk, whose death was more useful to mankind 
than his life. The Romans were provoked by 
the interruption of their pleasures; and the rash 
monk, who had descended into the arena, to 
separate the gladiators, was overwhelmed under 
a shower of stones. But the madness of the peo- 
ple soon subsided: they respected the memory 
of Telemachus, who had deserved the honours 
of martyrdom; and they submitted, without a 
murmur, to the laws of Honorius, which abol- 
ished for ever the human sacrifices of the amphi- 
theatre. The citizens, who adhered to the man- 
ners of their ancestors, might perhaps insinuate 
that the last remains of a martial spirit were pre- 
served in this school of fortitudé, which accus- 
tomed the Romans to the sight of blood, and to 
the contempt of death: a vain and cruel preju- 
dice, so nobly confuted by the valour of ancient 
Greece and of modern Europe !® 

The recent danger to which the person of the 
emperor had been exposed in the defenceless 
palace of Milan urged him to seek a retreat in 
some inaccessible fortress of Italy, where he 
might securely remain, while the open country 
was covered by a deluge of barbarians. On the 
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coast of the Hadriatic, about ten or twelve miles 
from the most southern of the seven mouths of 
the Po, the Thessalians had founded the ancient 
colony of RAVENNA, ®® which they afterwards re- 
signed to the natives of Umbria. Augustus, who 
had observed the opportunity of the place, pre- 
pared, at the distance of three miles from the 
old town, a capacious harbour for the reception 
of two hundred and fifty ships of war. This na- 
val establishment, which included the arsenals 
and magazines, the barracks of the troops, and 
the houses of the artificers, derived its origin 
and name from the permanent station of the 
Roman fleet; the intermediate space was soon 
filled with buildings and inhabitants, and the 
three cxtensive and populous quarters of Ra- 
venna gradually contributed to form one of the 
most important cities of Italy. The principal 
canal of Augustus poured a copious stream of 
the waters of the Po through the midst of the 
city, to the entrance of the harbour; the same 
waters were introduced into the profound ditches 
that encompassed the walls; they were distrib- 
uted by a thousan? ssbordinate canals into 
every part of the city, which they divided into a 
varicty of small islands; the communication was 
maintained only by the use of boats and bridges; 
and the houses of Ravenna, whose appearance 
may be compared to that of Venice, were raised 
on the foundation of wooden piles. The adja- 
cent country, to the distance of many miles, was 
a deep and impassable morass; and the artificial 
causeway which connected Ravenna with the 
continent might be easily guarded or destroyed 
on the approach of an hostile army. These mo- 
rasses were interspersed, however, with vine- 
. yards; and though the soil was exhausted by 
four or five crops, the town enjoyed a more 
plentiful supply of wine than of fresh water. 
The air, instead of receiving the sickly and al- 
most pestilential exhalations of low and marshy 
grounds, was distinguished, like the neighbour- 
hood of Alexandria, as uncommonly pure and 
salubrious; and this singular advantage was 
ascribed to the regular tides of the Hadriatic, 
which swept the canals, interrupted the un- 
wholesome stagnation of the waters, and floated, 
every day, the vessels of the adjacent country 
into the heart of Ravenna, The gradual retreat 
of the sea has Icft the modern city at the dis- 
tance of four miles from the Hadriatic, and as 
earl as the fifth or sixth century of the Chris- 
tian era the port of Augustus was converted into 
pleasant orchards, and a lonely grove of pines 
covered the ground where the Roman flect once 
rode at anchor.“ Even this alteration contrib- 
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uted to increase the natural strength of the 
place, and the shallowness of the water was a 
sufficient barrier against the large ships of the 
enemy. This advantageous situation was forti- 
fied by art and labour; and in the twentieth 
year of his age the emperor of the West, anxious 
only for his personal safety, retired to the per- 
petual confinement of the walls and morasses of 
Ravenna. The example of Honorius was imi- 
tated by his feeble successors, the Gothic kings, 
and afterwards the Exarchs, who occupied the 
throne and palace of the emperors; and till the 
middle of the eighth century Ravenna was con- 
sidered as the seat of government and the capi- 
tal of Italy.® 

The fears of Honorius were not without foun- 
dation, nor were his precautions without effect. 
While Italy rejoiced in her deliverance from the 
Goths, a furious tempest was excited among the 
nations of Germany, who yielded to the irresis- 
tible impulse that appears to have been grad- 
ually communicated from the eastern extremity 
of the continent of Asia. The Chinese annals, as 
they have been interpreted by the learned in- 
dustry of the present age, may be usefully ap- 
plied to reveal the secret and remote causes of 
the fall of the Roman empire. The extensive 
territory to the north of the great wall was pos- 
sessed after the flight of the Huns by the vic- 
torious Sienpi; who were sometimes broken in- 
to independent tribes, and sometimes re-united 
under a supreme chief; till at length, styling 
themselves Topa, or masters of the earth, they 
acquired a more solid consistence and a more 
formidable power. The Topa soon compelled 
the pastoral nations of the castern desert to ac- 
knowledge the superiority of their arms; they in- 
vaded China in a period of weakness and intes- 
tine discord; and these fortunate Tartars, adopt- 
ing the laws and manners of the vanquished 
people, founded an Imperial dynasty, which 
reigned near one hundred and sixty years over 
the northern provinces of the monarchy. Some 
generations before they ascended the throne of 
China, one of the Topa princes had enlisted in 
his cavalry a slave of the name of Moko, re- 
nowned for his valour, but who was tempted, 
by the fear of punishment, to desert his stand- 
ard, and to range the desert at the head of an 
hundred followers. This gang of robbers and 
outlaws swelled into a camp, a tribe, a numer- 
ous pcople, distinguished by the appellation of 
Geougen; and their hereditary chieftains, the 
posterity of Moko the slave, assumed their rank 
among the Scythian monarchs, The youth of 
Toulun, the greatest of his descendants, was ex- 
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ercised by those misfortunes which are the 
school of heroes. He bravely struggled with ad- 
versity, broke the imperious yoke of the Topa, 
and became the legislator of his nation and the 
conqueror of Tartary. His troops were distrib- 
uted into regular bands of an hundred and of 
a thousand men; cowards were stoned to death; 
the most splendid honours were proposed as the 
reward of valour; and Toulun, who had knowl- 
edge enough to despise the learning of China, 
adopted only such arts and institutions as were 
favourable to the military spirit of his govern- 
ment. His tents, which he removed in the winter 
season to a more southern latitude, were pitched 
during the summer on the fruitful banks of the 
Selinga. His conquests stretched from Corea far 
beyond the river Irtish. He vanquished, in the 
country to the north of the Caspian sea, the 
nation of the Huns; and the new title of Khan, or 
Cagan, expressed the fame and power which he 
derived from this memorable victory. 

The chain of events is interrupted, or rather 
is concealed, as it passes from the Volga to the 
Vistula, through the dark interval which sepa- 
rates the extreme limits of the Chinese and of 
the Roman geography. Yet the temper of the 
barbarians, and the expcrience of successive 
emigrations, sufficiently declare that the Huns, 
who were oppressed by the arms of the Geou- 
gen, soon withdrew from the presence of an in- 
sulting victor. The countries towards the Euxine 
were already occupied by their kindred tribes; 
and their hasty flight, which they soon convert- 
ed into a bold attack, would more naturally be 
directed towards the rich and level plains 
through which the Vistula gently flows into the 
Baltic sea. The North must again have been 
alarmed and agitated by the invasion of the 
Huns; and the nations whoretreated before them 
must have pressed with incumbent weight on 
the confines of Germany.® The inhabitants of 
those regions which the ancients have assigned 
to the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Burgundians, 
might embrace the resolution of abandoning 
to the fugitives of Sarmatia their woods and 
morasses, or at least discharging their superflu- 
ous numbers on the provinces of the Roman em- 
pire. About four years after the victorious 
Toulun had assumed the title of Khan of the 
Geougen, another barbarian, the haughty Rho- 
dogast, or Radagaisus,® marched from the 
northern extremities of Germany almost to the 
gates of Rome, and left the remains of his army 
to achieve the destruction of the West. The 
Vandals, the Suevi, and the Burgundians, 
formed the strength of this mighty host; but the 
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Alani, who had found an hospitable reception 
in their new seats, added their active cavalry to 
the heavy infantry of the Germans; and the 
Gothic adventurers crowded so eagerly to the 
standard of Radagaisus, that, by some histori- 
ans, he has been styled the King of the Goths. 
Twelve thousand warriors, distinguished above 
the vulgar by their noble birth or thcir valiant 
deeds, glittered in the van;® and the whole 
multitude, which was not less than two hundred 
thousand fighting men, might be increased, by 
the accession of women, of children, and of 
slaves, to the amount of four hundred thousand 
persons. This formidable emigration issued from 
the same coast of the Baltic which had poured 
forth the myriads of the Cunbri and Teutones 
to assault Rome and Italy in the vigour of the 
republic. After the departure of those barbari- 
ans, their native country, which was marked by 
the vestiges of their greatness, long ramparts 
and gigantic moles,® remained, during some 
ages, a vast and dreary solitude; till the human 
species was renewed by the powers of genera- 
tion, and the vacancy was filled by the influx of 
new inhabitants. The nations who now usurp 
an extent of land which they are unable to cul- 
tivate would soon be assisted by the industrious 
poverty of their neighbours, if the government 
of Europe did not protect the claims of domin- 
ion and property. 

The correspondence of nations was in that 
age so imperfect and precarious, That the revo- 
lutions of the North might escape the knowl- 
edge of the court of Ravenna, till the dark 
cloud, which was collected along the coast of 
the Baltic, burst in thunder upon the banks of 
the Upper Danube. The emperor of the West, 
if his ministers disturbed his amusements by the 
news of the impending danger, was satisfied 
with being the occasion and the spectator of the 
war.7° The safety of Rome was intrusted to the 
counsels and the sword of Stilicho; but such was 
the feeble and exhausted state of the empire, 
that it was impossible to restore the fortifica- 
tions of the Danube, or to prevent by a vigorous 
effort the invasion of the Germans,”! The hopes 
of the vigilant minister of Honoris were con- 
fined to the defence of Italy. He once more 
abandoncd the provinces, recalled the troops, 
pressed the new levies, which were rigorously 
exacted and pusillanimously eluded; employed 
the most efficacious means to arrest or allure the 
deserters; and offered the gift of freedom and of 
two pieces of gold to all the slaves who would 
enlist. By these efforts he painfully collected 
from the subjects of a great empire an army of 
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thirty or forty thousand men, which in the days 
of Scipio or Camillus, would have been instant- 
ly furnished by the free citizens of the territory 
of Rome.” The thirty legions of Stilicho were 
reinforced by a large body of barbarian auxili- 
aries; the faithful Alani were personally attach- 
ed to his service; and the troops of Huns and of 
Goths, who marched under the banners of their 
native princes Huldin and Sarus, were ani- 
mated by interest and resentment to oppose the 
ambition of Radagaisus. The king of the con- 
federate Germans passed without resistance the 
Alps, the Po, and the Apennine; leaving on one 
hand the inaccessible palace of Honorius secure- 
ly buried among the marshes of Ravenna, and, 
on the other, the camp of Stilicho, who had 
fixed his head-quarters at Ticinum, or Pavia, 
but who seems to have avoided a decisive battle 
till he had assembled his distant forces. Many 
cities of Italy were pillaged or destroyed; and 
the siege of Florence”! by Radagaisus is one of 
the earliest events in the history of that cele- 
brated republic, whose firmness checked and 
delayed the unshilfw tury of the barbarians. 
The senate and people trembled at their ap- 
proach within an hundred and cighty miles of 
Rome, and anxiously compared the danger 
which they had escaped with the new perils to 
which they were exposed. Alaric was a Chris- 
tian and a soldier, the leader of a disciplined 
army; who understood the laws of war, who re- 
spected the sanctity of treaties, and who had 
familiarly conversed with the subjects of the 
empire in the same camps and the same church- 
es. The savage Radagaisus was a stranger to the 
inanners, the religion, and even the language of 
the civilised nations of the South. ‘The fierceness 
of his temper was exasperated by cruel super- 
stition; and it was universally believed that he 
had bound himself by a solemn vow to reduce 
the city into a heap of stones and ashes, and to 
sacrifice the most illustrious of the Roman sen- 
ators on the altars of those gods who were ap- 
peased by human blood. The public danger, 
which should have reconciled all domestic ani- 
mosities, displayed the incurable madness of 
religious faction. The oppressed votarics of Jupi- 
ter and Mercury respected, in the implacable 
enemy of Rome, the character of a devout 
Pagan; loudly declared that they were more 
apprehensive of the sacrifices than of the arms 
of Radagaisus; and secretly rejoiced in the ca- 
lamities of their country, which condemncd the 
faith of their Christian adversaries." 

Florence was reduced to the last extremity; 
and the fainting courage of the citizens was sup- 
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ported only by the authority of St. Ambrose, 
who had communicated in a dream the promise 
of a speedy deliverance.”* On a sudden they be- 
held from their walls the banners of Stilicho, 
who advanced with his united force to the relief 
of the faithful city, and who soon marked that 
fatal spot for the grave of the barbarian host. 
The apparent contradictions of those writers 
who variously relate the defeat of Radagaisus, 
may be reconciled without offering much vio- 
lence to their respective testimonies. Orosius 
and Augustin, who were intimately connected 
by friendship and religion, ascribe this miracu- 
lous victory to the providence of God rather 
than to the valour of man.” They strictly ex- 
clude every idea of chance, or even of blood- 
shed, and positively affirm that the Romans, 
whose camp was the scene of plenty and idle- 
ness, enjoyed the distress of the barbarians slow- 
ly expiring on thegharp and barren ridge of the 
hills of Fæsulæ, which rise above the city of 
Florence. Their extravagant assertion that not 
a single soldier of the Christian army was killed, 
or even wounded, may be dismissed with silent 
contempt; but the rest of the narrative of Au- 
gustin and Orosius is consistent with the state of 
the war and the character of Stilicho. Conscious 
that he commanded the last army of the repub- 
lic, his prudence would not expose it in the open 
field to the headstrong fury of the Germans. 
The method of surrounding the enemy with 
strong lines of circumvallation, which he had 
twice employed against the Gothic king, was 
repeated on a larger scale and with more con- 
siderable effect. The examples of Cæsar must 
have been familiar to the most illiterate of the 
Roman warriors; and the fortifications of Dyr- 
rachium, which connected twenty-four castles 
by a perpetual ditch and rampart of fifteen 
miles, afforded the model of an entrenchment 
which might confine and starve the most nu- 
merous host of barbarians.’* The Roman troops 
had less degenerated from the industry than 
from the valour of their ancestors; and if the 
servile and laborious work offended the pride of 
the soldiers, Tuscany could supply many thou- 
sand peasants who would labour, though per- 
haps they would not fight, for the salvation of 
their native country. The imprisoned multitude 
of horses and men” was gradually destroyed by 
famine rather than by the sword; but the Ro- 
mans were exposed during the progress of such 
an extensive work to the frequent attacks of an 
impatient enemy. The despair of the hungry 
barbarians would precipitate them against the 
fortifications of Stilicho; the general might 
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sometimes indulge the ardour of his brave aux- 
iliaries, who eagerly pressed to assault the camp 
of the Germans; and these various incidents 
might produce the sharp and bloody conflicts 
which dignify the narrative of Zosimus and the 
Chronicles of Prosper and Marcellinus.®° A 
seasonable supply of men and provisions had 
been introduced into the walls of Florence, and 
the famished host of Radagaisus was in its turn 
besieged. The proud monarch of so many war- 
like nations, after the loss of his bravest warri- 
ors, was reduced to confide either in the faith 
of a capitulation, or in the clemency of Stili- 
cho.® But the death of the royal captive, who 
was ignominiously beheaded, disgraced the tri- 
umph of Rome and of Christianity; and the 
short delay of his execution was sufficient to 
brand the conqueror with the guilt of cool and 
deliberate cruelty.? The famished Germans 
who escaped the fury of the auxiliaries were sold 
as slaves, at the contemptible price of as many 
single pieces of gold; but the difference of food 
and climate swept away great numbers of those 
unhappy strangers; and it was observed that the 
inhuman purchasers, instead of reaping the 
fruits of their labour, were soon obliged to pro- 
vide the expense of their interment. Stilicho in- 
formed the emperor and the senate of his suc- 
cess, and deserved a second time the glorious 
title of Deliverer of Italy. 

The fame of the victory, and more especially 
of the miracle, has encouraged a vain persua- 
sion that the whole army, or rather nation, of 
Germans who migrated from the shores of the 
Baltic miserably perished under the walls of 
Florence. Such indeed was the fate of Radagai- 
sus himself, of his brave and faithful compan- 
ions, and of more than one-third of the various 
multitude of Sueves and Vandals, of Alani and 
Burgundians, who adhered to the standard of 
their general.** The union of such an army 
might excite our surprise, but the causes of sepa- 
ration are obvious and forcible: the pride of 
birth, the insolence of valour, the jeaiousy of 
command, the impatience of subordination, 
and the obstinate conflict of opinions, of inter- 
ests, and of passions, among so many kings and 
warriors, who were untaught to yield or to 
obey. After the defeat of Radagaisus, two parts 
of the German host, which must have excecded 
the number of one hundred thousand men, still 
remained in arms between the Apennine and 
the Alps, or between the Alps and the Danube. 
It is uncertain whether they attempted to re- 
venge the death of their general; but their irreg- 
ular fury was soon diverted by the prudence 


and firmness of Stilicho, who opposed their 
march and facilitated their retreat, who con- 
sidercd the safety of Rome and Italy as the great 
object of his care, and who sacrificed with too 
much indifference the wealth and tranquillity 
of the distant provinces.’ ‘The barbarians ac- 
quired, from the junction of some Pannonian 
deserters, the knowledge of the country and of 
the roads, and the invasion of Gaul, which 
Alaric had designed, was executed by the re- 
mains of the great army of Radagaisus.*® 

Yet if they expected to derive any assistance 
from the tribes of Germany who inhabited the 
banks of the Rhine, their hopes were disap- 
pointed. The Alemanni preserved a state of in- 
active neutrality, and the Franks distinguished 
their zeal and courage in the defence of the 
empire. In the rapid progress down the Rhine 
which was the first act of the administration of 
Stilicho, he had applied himself with peculiar 
attention to secure the alliance of the warlike 
Franks, and to remove the irreconcilable ene- 
inies of peace and of the republic. Marcomir, 
one of their kings, was publicly convicted be- 
fore the tribunal of the Roman magistrate of 
violating the faith of treaties. He was sentenced 
to a mild but distant exile in the province of 
Tuscany ; and this degradation of the regal dig- 
nity was so far from exciting the resentment of 
his subjects, that they punished with death the 
turbulent Sunno, who attempted to revenge 
his brother, and maintained a dutiful allegiance 
to the princes who were established on the 
throne by the choice of Stilicho.®? When the 
limits of Gaul and Germany were shaken by the 
northern emigration, the Franks bravely en- 
countered the single force of the Vandals, who, 
regardless of the lessons of adversity, had again 
separated their troops from the standard of their 
barbarian allies. They paid the penalty of their 
rashness; and twenty thousand Vandals, with 
their king Godigisclus, were slain in the field of 
battle. The whole people must have been extir- 
pated if the squadrons of the Alani, advancing 
to their relief, had not trampled down the in- 
fantry of the Franks, who, after am honourable 
resistance, were compelled to relinquish the un- 
equal contest. The victorious confederates pur- 
sued their march, and on the last day of the 
year, in a season when the waters of the Rhine 
were most probably frozen, they entered with- 
out opposition the defenceless provinces of Gaul. 
This memorable passage of the Suevi, the Van- 
dals, the Alani, and the Burgundians, who nev- 
er afterwards retreated, may be considered as 
the fail of the Roman empire in the countries 
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beyond the Alps; and the barriers, which had 
so long separated the savage and the civilised 
nations of the earth, were from that fatal mo- 
ment levelled with the ground.® 

While the peace of Germany was secured by 
the attachment of the Franks and the neutrality 
of the Alemanni, the subjects of Rome, uncon- 
scious of their approaching calamities, enjoyed 
the state of quict and prosperity which had sel- 
dom blessed the frontiers of Gaul. Their flocks 
and herds were permitted to graze in the pas- 
tures of the barbarians; their huntsmen pene- 
trated, without fear or danger, into the darkest 
recesses of the Hercynian wood.” The banks of 
the Rhine were crowned, like those of the Tiber, 
with elegant houses and well-cultivated farms; 
and if a poet descended the river, he might ex- 
press his doubt on which side was situated the 
territory of the Romans.*® This scene of peace 
and plenty was suddenly changed into a desert; 
and the prospect of the smoking ruins could 
alone distinguish the solitude of nature from the 
desolation of man The flourishing city of 
Mentz was surprised and destroyed, and many 
thousand Christians were inhumanly massacred 
in the church. Worms perished after a long and 
obstinate siege; Strasburg, Spires, Rheims, 
Tournay, Arras, Amiens, expericnced the cruel 
oppression of the German yoke; and the con- 
suming flames of war spread from the banks of 
the Rhine over the greatest part of the seventeen 
provinces of Gaul. That rich and extensive 
country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, was delivered to the barbarians, who 
drove before them in a promiscuous crowd the 
bishop, the senator, and the virgin, laden with 
the spoils of their houses and altars.” The eccle- 
siastics, to whom we are indebted for this vague 
description of the public calamities, embraced 
the opportunity of exhorting the Christians to 
repent of the sins which had provoked the Di- 
vine Justice, and to renounce the perishable 
goods of a wretched and deccitful world. But as 
the Pelagian controversy,” which attempts to 
sound the abyss of grace and predestination, 
soon became the serious employment of the 
Latin clergy, the Providence which had de- 
crecd, or foreseen, or permitted, such a train of 
moral and natural evils, was rashly weighed in 
the imperfect and fallacious balance of reason. 
The crimes and the misfortunes of the suffering 
people were presumptuously compared with 
those of their ancestors, and they arraigned the 
Divine Justice, which did not exempt from the 
common destruction, the feeble, the guiltless, 
the infant portion of the huinan species. These 
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idle disputants overlooked the invariable laws 
of nature, which have connected peace with 
innocence, plenty with industry, and safety with 
valour. The timid and selfish policy of the court 
of Ravenna might recall the Palatine legions 
for the protection of Italy; the remains of the 
stationary troops might be unequal to the ardu- 
ous task; and the barbarian auxiliaries might 
prefer the unbounded licence of spoil to the 
benefits of a moderate and regular stipend. But 
the provinces of Gaul were filled with a numer- 
ous race of hardy and robust youth, who, in the 
defence of their houses, their families, and their 
altars, if they had dared to die, would have de- 
served to vanquish. The knowledge of their na- 
tive country would have enabled them to op- 
pose continual and insuperable obstacles to the 
progress of an invader ; and the deficiency of the 
barbarians in arms as well as in discipline re- 
moved the only pretence which excuses the sub- 
mission of a populous country to the infcrior 
numbers of a veteran army. When France was 
invaded by Charles the Fifth, he inquired of a 
prisoner how many days Paris might be distant 
from the frontier; “Perhaps twelve, but they will 
be days of battle :”™ such was the gallant answer 
which checked the arrogance of that ambitious 
prince. The subjects of Honorius and those of 
Francis I. were animated by a very different 
spirit; and in less than two years the divided 
troops of the savages of the Baltic, whose num- 
bers, were they fairly stated, would appear con- 
temptible, advanced without a combat to the 
foot of the Pyrenzan mountains. 

In the early part of the reign of Honorius, the 
vigilance of Stilicho had successfully guarded 
the remote island of Britain from her incessant 
enemics of the ocean, the mountains, and the 
Irish coast." But those restless barbarians could 
not neglect the fair opportunity of the Gothic 
war, when the walls and stations of the province 
were stripped of the Roman troops. If any of the 
legionaries were permitted to return from the 
Italian expedition, their faithful report of the 
court and character of Honorius must have 
tended to dissolve the bounds of allegiance, and 
to exasperate the seditious temper of the British 
army. The spirit of revolt. which had formerly 
disturbed the age of Gallienus, was revived by 
the capricious violence of the soldiers; and the 
unfortunate, perhaps the ambitious, candidates, 
who were the objects of their choice, were the 
instruments, and at length the victims, of their 
passion.’ Marcus was the first whom they placed 
on the throne, as the lawful emperor of Britain 
and of the West. They violated, by the hasty 
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murder of Marcus, the oath of fidelity which 
they had imposed on themselves; and éheir dis- 
approbation of his manners may seem to in- 
scribe an honourable epitaph on his tomb. Gra- 
tian was the next whom they adorned with the 
diadem and the purple; and, at the end of four 
months, Gratian experienced the fate of his pred- 
ecessor. The memory of the great Constantine, 
whom the British legions had given to the 
church and to the empire, suggested the singu- 
lar motive of their third choice. They discovered 
in the ranks a private soldier of the name of 
Constantine, and their impetuous levity had 
already seated him on the throne, before they 
perceived his incapacity to sustain the weight of 
that glorious appellation.® Yet the authority of 
Constantine was less precarious, and his govern- 
ment was more successful, than the transient 
reigns of Marcus and of Gratian. The danger of 
leaving his inactive troops in those camps which 
had been twice polluted with blood and sedi- 
tion urged him to attempt the reduction of the 
Western provinces. He landed at Boulogne with 
an inconsiderable force; and after he had re- 
posed himself some days, he surnmoned the 
cities of Gaul, which had escaped the yoke of 
the barbarians, to acknowledge their lawful 
sovercign. They obeyed the summons without 
reluctance. The neglect of the court of Ravenna 
had absolved a deserted people from the duty of 
allegiance; their actual distress encouraged 
them to accept any circumstances of change, 
without apprehension, and, perhaps, with some 
degree of hope; and they might fatter them- 
selves that the troops, the authority, and even 
the name of a Roman emperor, who fixed his 
residence in Gaul, would protect the unhappy 
country from the rage of the barbarians. The 
first successes of Constantine against the de- 
tached parties of the Germans were magnified 
by the voice of adulation into splendid and de- 
cisive victories, which the reunion and insolence 
of the enemy soon reduced to their just value. 
His negotiations procured a short and precari- 
ous truce; and if some tribes of the barbarians 
were engaged, by the liberality of his gifts and 
promises, to undertake the defence of the Rhine, 
these expensive and uncertain treaties, instead 
of restoring the pristine vigour of the Gallic 
frontier, served only to disgrace the majesty of 
the prince, and to exhaust what yet remained of 
the treasures of the republic. Elated however 
with this imaginary triumph, the vain deliverer 
of Gaul advanced into the provinces of the 
South, to encounter a more pressing and per- 
sonal danger. Sarus the Goth was ordered to 
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lay the head of the rebel at the feet of the emper- 
or Honorius; and the forces of Britain and Italy 
were unworthily consumed in this domestic 
quarrel. After the loss of his two bravest gener- 
als, Justinian and Nevigastes, the former of 
whom was slain in the field of battle, the latter 
in a peaceful but treacherous interview, Con- 
stantine fortified himself within the walls of 
Vienna. The place was ineffectually attacked 
seven days; and the Imperial army supported, 
in a precipitate retreat, the ignominy of pur- 
chasing a secure passage from the freebooters 
and outlaws of the Alps.®? Those mountains now 
separated the dominions of two rival monarchs: 
and the fortifications of the double frontier were 
guarded by the troops of the empire, whose 
arms would have been more usefully employed 
to maintain the Roman limits against the bar- 
barians of Germany and Scythia. 

On this side of the Pyrenees, the ambition of 
Constantine might be justified by the proximity 
of danger; but his throne was soon established 
by the conquest, or rather submission, of Spain, 
which yielded to the influence of regular and 
habitual subordination, and reccived the laws 
and magistrates of the Gallic prefecture. The 
only opposition which was made to the author- 
ity of Constantine proceeded not so inuch from 
the powers of government, or the spirit of the 
people, as from the private zeal and interest of 
the family of Theodosius. Four-brothers®* had 
obtained, by the favour of their kinsman, the 
deceased emperor, an honourable rank, and 
ample possessions, in their native country; and 
the grateful youths resolved to risk those advan- 
tages in the service of his son. After an unsuccess- 
ful effort to maintain their ground at the head 
of the stationary troops of Lusitania, they re- 
tired to their estates; where they armed and 
levied, at their own expense, a considerable 
body of slaves and dependents, and boldly 
marched to occupy the strong posts of the Pyr- 
enzan mountains. This domestic insurrection 
alarmed and perplexed the sovereign of Gaul 
and Britain; and he was compelled to negotiate 
with some troops of barbarian auxiliaries, for 
the service of the Spanish war. They were dis- 
tinguished by the title of Honorarians;™ a name 
which might have reminded themrof their fidel- 
ity to their lawful sovereign; and if it should 
candidly be allowed that the Scots were influ- 
enced by any partial affection for a British 
prince, the Moors and the Marcomanni could be 
tempted only by the profuse liberality of the 
usurper, who distributed among the barbarians 
the military, and even the civil, honours of 
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Spain. The nine bands of Honorians, which may 
be easily traced on the establishment of the 
Western empire, could not exceed the number 
of five thousand men; yet this inconsiderable 
force was sufficient to terminate a war which 
had threatened the power and safety of Con- 
stantine. The rustic army of the Theodosian 
family was surrounded and destroyed in the 
Pyrenees: two of the brothers had the good for- 
tune to escape by sea to Italy or the East; the 
other two, after an interval of suspense, were 
executed at Arles; and if Honorius could re- 
main insensible of the public disgrace, he might 
perhaps he affected by the personal misfortunes 
of his generous kinsmen. Such were the feeble 
arms which decided the possession of the West- 
ern provinces of Europe, from the wall of An- 
toninus to the Columns of Hercules. The events 
of peace and war have undoubtedly been di- 
minished by the narrow and imperfect view of 
the historians of the times, who were equally 
ignorant of the causes and of the effects of the 
most important revi) ‘tions. But the total decay 
of the national strength had annihilated even 
the last resource of a despotic government; and 
the revenue of exhausted provinces could no 
longer purchase the military service of a dis- 
contented and pusillanimous people. 

The poet, whose flattery has ascribed to the 
Roman eagle the victories of Pollentia and 
Verona, pursues the hasty retreat of Alaric from 
the confines of Italy, with a horrid train of 
imaginary spectres, such as might hover over an 
army of barbarians which was almost extermi- 
nated by war, famine, and disease.'°° In the 
course of this unfortunate expedition, the king 
of the Goths must indeed have sustained a con- 
siderable loss; and his harassed forces required 
an interval of repose to recruit their numbers 
and revive their confidence. Adversity had ex- 
ercised and displayed the genius of Alaric; and 
the fame of his valour invited to the Gothic 
standard the bravest of the barbarian warriors, 
who, from the Euxine to the Rhine, were agi- 
tated by the desire of rapine and conquest. He 
had deserved the estcem, and he soon accepted 
the friendship, of Stilicho himself. Renouncing 
the service of the emperor of the East, Alaric 
concluded, with the court of Ravenna, a treaty 
of peace and alliance, by which he was declared 
master-general of the Roman armies through- 
out the przefecture of Illyricum; as it was claim- 
ed, according to the true and ancient limits, by 
the minister of Honorius.!° The execution of 
the ambitious design, which was either stipu- 
lated or implied in the articles of the treaty, ap- 
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pears to have been suspended by the formidable 
irruption of Radagaisus; and the neutrality of 
the Gothic king may perhaps be compared to 
the indifference of Cæsar, who, in the conspir- 
acy of Catiline, refused either to assist or to 
oppose the enemy of the republic. After the de- 
feat of the Vandals, Stilicho resumed his preten- 
sions to the provinces of the East; appointed 
civil magistrates for the administration of justice 
and of the finances; and declared his impatience 
to lead to the gates of Constantinople the united 
armies of the Romans and of the Goths. The 
prudence, however, of Stilicho, his aversion to 
civil war, and his perfect knowledge of the 
weakness of the state, may countenance the 
suspicion that domestic peace, rather than for- 
eign conquest, was the object of his policy; and 
that his principal care was to employ the forces 
of Alaric at a distance from Italy. This design 
could not long &cape the penetration of the 
Gothic king, who continued to hold a doubtful, 
and perhaps a treacherous, correspondence 
with the rival courts; who protracted, like a 
dissatisfied mercenary, his languid operations 
of Thessaly and Epirus; and who soon returned 
to claim the extravagant reward of his ineffec- 
tual services. From his camp near A2mona,!™ on 
the confines of Italy, he transmitted to the cm- 
peror of the West a long account of promises, of 
expenses, and of demands; called for immediate 
satisfaction, and clearly intimated the consc- 
quences of a refusal. Yet, if his conduct was hos- 
tile, his language was decent and dutiful. He 
humbly professed himself the friend of Stilicho, 
and the soldier of Honorius; offered his person 
and his troops to march, without delay, against 
the usurper of Gaul; and solicited, as a perma- 
nent retreat for the Gothic nation, the posses- 
sion of some vacant province of the Western 
empire. 

The political and secret transactions of two 
statesmen who laboured to deceive each other 
and the world must for ever have been conceal- 
ed in the impenetrable darkness of the cabinet, 
if the debates of a popular assembly had not 
thrown some rays of light on the correspon- 
dence of Alaric and Stilicho. The necessity of 
finding some artificial support for a government 
which, from a principle, not of moderation, but 
of weakness, was reduced to negotiate with its 
own subjects, had insensibly revived the author- 
ity of the Roman senate: and the minister of 
Honorius respectfully consulted the legislative 
council of the republic. Stilicho assembled the 
senate in the palace of the Cæsars; represented, 
in a studied oration, the actual state of affairs; 
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proposed the demands of the Gothic king; and 
submitted to their consideration the choice of 
peace or war. The senators, as if they had been 
suddenly awakened from a dream of four hun- 
dred years, appeared on this important occa- 
sion to be inspired by the courage, rather than 
by the wisdom, of their predecessors. They loud- 
ly declared, in regular speeches or in tumul- 
tuary acclamations, that it was unworthy of the 
majesty of Rome to purchase a precarious and 
disgraceful truce from a barbarian king; and 
that, in the judgment of a magnanimous peo- 
ple, the chance of ruin was always preferable to 
the certainty of dishonour. The minister, whose 
pacific intentions were seconded only by the 
voices of a few servile and venal followers, at- 
tempted to allay the general ferment, by an 
apology for his own conduct, and even for the 
demands of the Gothic prince. ‘The payment of 
a subsidy, which had excited the indignation of 
the Romans, ought not (such was the language 
of Stilicho) to be considered in the odious light 
either of a tribute or of a ransom, extorted by 
the menaces of a barbarian enemy. Alaric had 
faithfully asserted the just pretensions of the re- 
public to the provinces which were usurped by 
the Greeks of Constantinople: he modestly re- 
quired the fair and stipulated recompense of 
his services; and if he had desistcd from the 
prosecution of his enterprise, he had obeyed, in 
his retreat, the peremptory, though private, 
letters of the emperor himself. These contradic- 
tory orders (he would not dissemble the errors 
of his own family) had been procured by the 
intercession of Serena. The tender piety of his 
wife had been too deeply affected by the dis- 
cord of the royal brothers, the sons of her adopt- 
ed father; and the sentiments of nature had too 
easily prevailed over the stern dictates of the 
public welfare.” These ostensible reasons, which 
faintly disguise the obscure intrigues of the pal- 
ace of Ravenna, were supported by the author- 
ity of Stilicho; and obtained, after a warm de- 
bate, the reluctant approbation of the senate. 
The tumult of virtue and freedom subsided; 
and the sum of four thousand pounds of gold 
was granted, under the name of a subsidy, to 
secure the peace of Italy, and to conciliate the 
friendship of the king of the Goths. Lampadius 
alone, one of the most illustrious members of the 
assembly, still persisted in his dissent; exclaimed 
with a loud voice, “This is not a treaty of peace, 
but of servitude ;”!°* and escaped the danger of 
such bold opposition by immediately retiring to 
the sanctuary of a Christian church. 

But the reign of Stilicho drew towards its 
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end; and the proud minister might perceive the 
symptoms of his approaching disgrace. The 
generous boldness of Lampadius had been ap- 
plauded; and the senate, so patiently resigned 
to a long servitude, rejected with disdain the 
offer of invidious and imaginary freedom. The 
troops, who still assumed the name and prerog- 
atives of the Roman legions, were exasperated 
by the partial affection of Stilicho for the bar- 
barians: and the pcople imputed to the mis- 
chievous policy of the minister the public mis- 
fortunes, which were the natural consequence 
of their own degeneracy. Yet Stilicho might 
have continued to brave the clamours of the 
people, and even of the soldiers, if he could have 
maintained his dominion over the feeble mind 
of his pupil. But the respectful attachment of 
Honorius was converted into fear, suspicion, 
and hatred. The crafty Olympius,!"* who con- 
cealed his vices under the mask of Christian pi- 
ety, had secretly undermined the benefactor by 
whose favour he was promoted to the honour- 
able offices of the Imperial palace. Olympius 
revealed to the unsuspecting emperor, who had 
attained the twenty-fifth year of his age, that he 
was without weight or authority in his own gov- 
ernment; and artfully alarmed his timid and 
indolent disposition by a lively picture of the 
designs of Stilicho, who already meditated the 
death of his sovereign, with the ambitious hope 
of placing the diadem on the h€ad of his son 
Eucherius. ‘The emperor was instigated by his 
new favourite to assume the tone of independent 
dignity; and the minister was astonished to find 
that secret resolutions were formed in the court 
and council, which were repugnant to his in- 
terest, or to his intentions. Instead of residing in 
the palace of Rome, Honorius declared that it 
was his pleasure to return to the secure fortress 
of Ravenna. On the first intelligence of the 
death of his brother Arcadius, he prepared to 
visit Constantinople, and to regulate, with the 
authority of a guardian, the provinces of the in- 
fant Theodosius.'° The representation of the 
difficulty and expense of such a distant expedi- 
tion checked this strange and sudden sally of 
active diligence; but the dangerous project of 
showing the emperor to the camp of Pavia, 
which was composed of the Roman troops, the 
enemies of Stilicho and his barbarian auxilia- 
ries, remained fixed and unalterable. The min- 
ister was pressed, by the advice of his confidant, 
Justinian, a Roman advocate, of a lively and 
penet~ating genius, to oppose a journey so prej- 
udicial to his reputation and safety. His strenu- 
ous, but ineffectual, efforts confirmed the tri- 
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umph of Olympius; and the prudent lawyer 
withdrew himself from the impending ruin of 
his patron. 

In the passage of the emperor through Bolog- 
na a mutiny of the guards was excited and ap- 
peased by the secret policy of Stilicho, who 
announced his instructions to decimate the 
guilty, and ascribed to his own intercession the 
merit of their pardon. After this tumult, Hono- 
rius embraced, for the last time, the minister 
whom he now considered as a tyrant, and pro- 
ceeded on his way to the camp of Pavia, where 
he was received by the loyal acclamations of the 
troops who were assembled for the service of the 
Gallic war. On the morning of the fourth day he 
pronounced, as he had been taught, a military 
oration in the presence of the soldiers, whom the 
charitable visits and artful discourses of Olym- 
pius had prepared to execute a dark and bloody 
conspiracy. At the first signal they massacred 
the friends of Stilicho, the most illustrious offi- 
cers of the empire; two Praetorian pracfects, of 
Gaul and of Italv; tvo masters-gencral of the 
cavalry and infantry; the master of the offices, 
the quaestor, the treasurer, and the count of the 
domestics. Many lives were lost, many houses 
were plundered; the furious sedition continued 
to rage ull the close of the evening: and the 
trembling emperor, who was seen in the streets 
of Pavia without his robes or diadei, yielded to 
the persuasions of his favourite, condemned the 
memory of the slain, and solemnly approved 
the innocence and fidelity of their assassins. ‘The 
intelligence of the massacre of Pavia filled the 
mind of Stilicho with just and gloomy appre- 
hensions, and he instantly summoned, in the 
camp of Bologna, a council of the confederate 
leaders who were attached to his service. and 
would be involved in his ruin. The impetuous 
voice of the assembly called aloud for arms and 
for revenge; to march, without a moment’s de- 
lay, under the banners of a hero whom they had 
so often followed to victory; to surprise, to op- 
press, to extirpate the guilty Olympius and his 
degenerate Romans, and perhaps to fix the dia- 
dem on the head of their injured general. In- 
stead of executing a resolution which might 
have been justified by success, Stilicho hesitated 
till he was irrecoverably lost. He was still igno- 
rant of the fate of the emperor; he distrusted the 
fidelity of his own party; and he viewed with 
horror the fatal consequences of arming a crowd 
of licentious barbarians against the soldiers and 
people of Italy. ‘The confederates, impatient of 
his timorous and doubtful delay, hastily retired 
with fear and indignation. At the hour of mid- 
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night Sarus, a Gothic warrior, renowned among 
the barbarians themselves for his strength and 
valour, suddenly invaded the camp of his bene- 
factor, plundered the baggage, cut in pieces the 
faithful Huns who guarded his person, and pen- 
etrated to the tent, where the minister, pensive 
and sleepless, meditated on the dangers of his 
situation. Stilicho escaped with difficulty from 
the sword of the Goth, and after issuing a last 
and generous admonition to the cities of Italy 
to shut their gates against the barbarians, his 
confidence or his despair urged him to throw 
himself into Ravenna, which was already in the 
absolute possession of his cnemies. Olympius, 
who had assumed the dorninion of Honorius, 
was speedily informed that his rival had em- 
braced, as a suppliant, the altar of the Christian 
church. The base and cruel disposition of the 
hypocrite was incapable of pity or remorse: but 
he piously affected to clude, rather than to vio- 
late, the privilege of the sanctuary. Count Hera- 
clian, with a troop of soldiers, appeared at the 
dawn of day before the gates of the chuch of 
Ravenna. The bishop was satisfied by a solemn 
oath that the Imperial mandate only directed 
them to secure the person of Stilicho: but as 
soon as the unfortunate minister had been 
tempted beyond the holy threshold, he pro- 
duced the warrant for his instant execution. 
Stilicho supported with calm resignation the 
injurious names of traitor and parricide: re- 
pressed the unseasonable zeal of his followers, 
who were ready to attempt an ineffectual res- 
cuc: and, with a firmness not unworthy of the 
last of the Roman generals, submitted his neck 
to the sword of Heraclian.'"% 

The servile crowd of the palace, who had so 
long adored the fortune of Stilicho, affected to 
insult his fall: and the most distant connection 
with the master-general of the West. which had 
so lately been a title to wealth and honours, was 
studiously denied, and rigorously punished. His 
family, united by a triple alliance with the fam- 
ily of Theodosius, might envy the condition of 
the meanest peasant. The flight of his son Eu- 
cherius was intercepted; and the death of that 
innocent youth soon followed the divorce of 
Therinantia, who filled the place of her sister 
Maria, and who, like Maria, had remained a 
virgin in the Imperial bed.!” The friends of 
Stilicho who had escaped the massacre of Pavia 
were persecuted by the implacable revenge of 
Olympius, and the most exquisite cruelty was 
employed to extort the confession of a treason- 
able and sacrilegious conspiracy. They died in 
silence; their firmness justified the choice,'% 
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and perhaps absolved the innocence, of their 
patron; and the despotic power which could 
take his life without a trial, and stigmatise his 
memory without a proof, has no jurisdiction 
over the impartial suffrage of postcrity.!% The 
services of Stilicho are great and manifest; his 
crimes, as they are vaguely stated in the lan- 
guage of flattery and hatred, are obscure, at 
least, and improbable. About four months after 
his death an edict was published, in the name 
of Honorius, to restore the free communication 
of the two empires, which had been so long in- 
terrupted by the public enemy. The minister, 
whose fame and fortune depended on the pros- 
perity of the state, was accused of betraying 
Italy to the barbarians, whom he repeatedly 
vanquished at Pollentia, at Verona, and before 
the walls of Florence. His pretended design of 
placing the diadem on the head of his son Eu- 
cherius could not have been conducted without 
preparations or accomplices; and the ambitious 
father would not surely have left the future em- 
peror, till the twentieth year of his age, in the 
humble station of tribune of the notaries. Even 
the religion of Stilicho was arraigned by the 
malice of his rival. The seasonable, and almost 
miraculous, deliverance was devoutly celebrat- 
ed by the applause of the clergy, who asserted 
that the restoration of idols and the persecution 
of the church would have been the first measure 
of the reign of Eucherius. The son of Stilicho, 
however, was educated in the bosom of Chris- 
tianity, which his father had uniformly pro- 
fessed and zealously supported." Serena had 
borrowed her magnificent necklace from the 
statue of Vesta; and the Pagaris execrated the 
memory of the sacrilegious minister, by whose 
order the Sibylline books, the oracles of Rome, 
had been committed to the flames." The 
pride and power of Stilicho constituted his 
real guilt. An honourable reluctance to shed 
the blood of his countrymen appears to have 
contributed to the success of his unworthy 
rival; and it is the last humiliation of the 
character of Honorius, that posterity has not 
condescended to reproach him with his base 
ingratitude to the guardian of his youth and 
the support of his empire. i 
Among the train of dependents whose wealth 
and dignity attracted the notice of their own 
times, our curiosity is excited by the celebrated 
name of the poet Claudian, who enjoyed the 
favour of Stilicho, and was overwhelmed in the 
ruin of his patron. The titular offices of tribune 
and notary fixed his rank in the Imperial court: 
he was indebted to the powerful intercession of 
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Serena for his marriage with a rich heiress of 
the province of Africa ;™4 and the statue of Clau- 
dian, erected in the forum of Trajan, was a 
monument of the taste and liberality of the Ro- 
man senate."!® After the praises of Stilicho be- 
caine offensive and criminal, Claudian was ex- 
posed to the enmity of a powerful and unfor- 
giving courtier whom he had provoked by the 
insolence of wit. He had compared, in a lively 
epigram, the opposite characters of two Pra- 
torian præfects of Italy; he contrasts the inno- 
cent repose of a philosopher, who sometimes re- 
signed the hours of business to slumber, perhaps 
to study, with the interested diligence of a ra- 
pacious minister, indefatigable in the pursuit of 
unjust or sacrilegious gain. “How happy,” con- 
tinues Claudian, “how happy might it be for 
the people of Italy if Mallius could be constant- 
ly awake, and if Hadrian would always sleep !”"!'6 
The repose of Mallius was not disturbed by this 
friendly and gentle admonition; but the cruel 
vigilance of Hadrian watched the opportunity 
of revenge, and easily obtained from the ene- 
mies of Stilicho the trifling sacrifice of an ob- 
noxious poet. The poet concealed himself, how- 
ever, during the tumult of the revolution, and 
consulting the dictates of prudence rather than 
of honour, he addressed, in the form of an 
epistle, a suppliant and humble recantation to 
the offended prefect. He deplores, in mournful 
strains, the fatal indiscretion into which he had 
been hurried by passion and folty; submits to 
the imitation of his adversary the generous ex- 
amples of the clemency of gods, of heroes, and 
of lions; and expresses his hope that the magna- 
ninuty of Hadrian will not trample on a de- 
fenseless and contemptible foe, already humbled 
by disgrace and poverty, and deeply wounded 
by the exile, the tortures, and the death olf his 
dearest friends.” Whatever might be the suc- 
cess of his prayer or the accidents of his future 
life, the period of a few years levelled in the 
grave the minister and the poet: but the name 
of Hadrian is almost sunk in oblivion, while 
Claudian is read with pleasure in every country 
which has retained or acquired the knowledge 
of the Latin language. If we fairly balance his 
merits and his defects, we shall acknowledge 
that Claudian does not either satisfy or silence 
our reason. It would not be easy to produce a 
passage that deserves the cpithet df sublime or 
pathetic; to select a verse that melts the heart 
or enlarges the imagination. We should vainly 
seek in the poems of Claudian the happy inven- 
tion and artificial conduct of an interesting fa- 
ble, or the just and lively representation of the 
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characters and situations of real life. For the 
service of his patron he published occasional 
panegyrics and invectives, and the design of 
these slavish compositions encouraged his pro- 
pensity to exceed the limits of truth and nature. 
‘These imperfections, however, are compensated 
in some degree by thc poetical virtues of Clau- 
dian. He was endowed with the rare and pre- 
cious talent of raising the meanest, of adoring the 
most barren, and of diversifying the most simi- 
lar topics; his colouring, more especially in 
descriptive poetry, is soft and splendid; and he 
seldom fails to display, and even to abuse, the 
advantages of a cultivated understanding, a 
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copious fancy, an easy and sometimes forcible 
expression, and a perpetual flow of harmonious 
versification. To these commendations, inde- 
pendent of any accidents of time and place, we 
must add the peculiar merit which Claudian 
derived from the unfavourable circumstances of 
his birth. In the decline of arts and of empire, 
a native of Egypt,"** who had received the edu- 
cation of a Greek, assumed in a mature age the 
familiar use and absolute command of the Latin 
language ;"* soared above the heads of his feeble 
contemporaries; and placed himself, after an 
interval of three hundred years, among the 
poets of ancient Rome.” 
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government may often assume the ap- 

pearance and produce the cffects of a 
treasonable correspondence with the public en- 
emmy. If Alaric himself had been introduced into 
the council of Ravenna, he would probably 
have advised the same measures which were ac- 
tually pursucd by the ministers of Honorius.! 
The king of the Goths would have conspired, 
perhaps with some reluctance, to destroy the 
formidable adversary by whose arins, in Italy as 
well as in Greece, he had been twice overthrown. 
Jher active and interested hatred laboriously 
accomplished the disgrace and ruin of the great 
Stilicho. The valour of Sarus, his fame in arms, 
and his personal or hereditary intluence over 
the confederate barbarians, could recommend 
him only to the friends of their country who de- 
spised or detested the worthless characters of 
Turpilio, Varanes, and Vigilantius. By the 
pressing instances of the new favourites, these 
generals, unworthy as they had shown them- 
selves of the name of soldiers,” were promoted to 
the command of the cavalry, of the infantry, 
and of the domestic troops. The Gothic prince 
would have subscribed with pleasure the edict 
which the fanaticism of Olympius dictated to 
the simple and devout emperor. Honorius ex- 
cluded all persons who were adverse to the 
catholic church from holding any office in the 
state; obstinately rejected the service of all those 
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who dissented from his religion; and rashlv dis- 
qualified many of his bravest and most shilful 
officers who adhered to the Pagan worship or 
who had imbibed the opinions of Arianism.’ 
These measures, so advantageous to an enemy, 
Alaric would have approved, and might per- 
haps have suggested; but it may seem doubtful 
whether the barbarian would have promoted 
his interest at the expense of the inhuman and 
absurd cruelty which was perpetrated by the 
direction, or at least with the connivance, of the 
Imperial ministers. The foreign auxiliaries wha 
had been attached to the person of Stilicho la- 
mented his death; but the desire of revenge was 
checked by a natural apprehension for the safe- 
ty of their wives and children, who were de- 
tained as hostages in the strong cities of Italy. 
where they had likewise deposited their most 
valuable effects. At the same hour, and as if by 
a common signal, the cities of Italy were pol- 
luted by the same horrid scenes of universal 
massacre and pillage, which involved in pro- 
miscuous destruction the families and fortunes 
of the barbarians. Exasperated by such an in- 
jury, which might have awakened the tamest 
and most servile spirit, they cast a look of indig- 
nation and hope towards the camp of Alaric, 
and unanimously swore to pursuc with just and 
implacable war the perfidious nation that had 
so basely violated the laws of hospitality. By the 
imprudent conduct of the ministers of Honorius 
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the republic lost the assistance, and deserved 
the enmity, of thirty thousand of her bravest 
soldiers; and the weight of that formidable 
army, which alone might have determined the 
event of the war, was transferred from the scale 
of the Romans into that of the Goths. 

In the arts of negotiation, as well as in those 
of war, the Gothic king maintained his superior 
ascendant over an enemy whose seeming 
changes proceeded from the total want of coun- 
sel and design. From his camp, on the confines 
of Italy, Alaric attentively observed the revolu- 
tions of the palace, watched the progress of fac- 
tion and discontent, disguised the hostile aspect 
of a barbarian invader, and assumed the more 
popular appearance of the friend and ally of the 
great Stilicho; to whose virtues, when they 
were no longer formidable, he could pay a just 
tribute of sincere praise and regret. ‘The press- 
ing invitation of the malcontents, who urged 
the king of the Goths to invade Italy, was en- 
forced by a lively sense of his personal injuries; 
and he might speciously complain that the Im- 
perial ministers still delayed and cluded the 
payment of the four thousand pounds of gold 
which had been granted by the Roman senate 
either to reward his serviccs or to appease his 
fury. His decent firmness was supported by an 
artful moderation, which contributed to the 
success of his designs. He required a fair and 
reasonable satisfaction; but he gave the strong- 
est assurances that, as soon as he had obtained 
it, he would immediately retire. He refused to 
trust the faith of the Romans, unless Aétius and 
Jason, the sons of two great officers of state, 
were sent as hostages to his camp: but he offered 
to deliver in exchange several of the noblest 
youths of the Gothic nation. The modesty of 
Alaric was interpreted by the ministers of Ra- 
venna as a sure evidence of his weakness and 
fear. They disdained either to negotiate a treaty 
or to assemble an army; and with a rash confi- 
dence, derived only from their ignorance of the 
extreme danger, irretrievably wasted the deci- 
sive moments of peace and war. While they ex- 
pected, in sullen silence, that the barbarians 
should evacuate the confines of Italy, Alaric, 
with bold and rapid marches, passed th. Alps 
and the Po; hastily pillaged the cities of Aqui- 
leia, Altinum, Concordia, and Cremona, which 
yielded to his arms; increased his forces by the 
accession of thirty thousand auxiliaries; and, 
without meeting a single enemy in the field, ad- 
vanced as far as the edge of the morass which 
protected the impregnable residence of the em- 
peror of the West. Instead of attempting the 
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hopeless siege of Ravenna, the prudent leader 
of the Goths proceeded to Rimini, stretched his 
ravages along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, 
and meditated the conquest of the ancient mis- 
tress of the world. An Italian hermit, whose zeal 
and sanctity were respected by the barbarians 
themselves, encountered the victorious mon- 
arch, and boldly denounced the indignation of 
Heaven against the oppressors of the earth: but 
the saint himself was confounded by the solemn 
asseveration of Alaric that he felt a secret and 
preternatural impulse, which directed, and 
even compelled, his march to the gates of Rome. 
He felt that his genius and his fortune were 
equal to the most arduous enterprises; and the 
enthusiasm which he communicated to the 
Goths insensibly removed the popular and al- 
most superstitious reverence of the nations for 
the majesty of the Roman name. His troops, 
animated by the hopes of spoil, followed the 
course of the Flaminian way, occupied the un- 
guarded passes of the Apennine,‘ descended in- 
to the rich plains of Umbria; and, as they lay 
encamped on the banks of the Clitumnus, 
might wantonly slaughter and devour the inilk- 
white oxen which had been so long reserved for 
the use of Roman triumphs.® A lofty situation 
and a seasonable tempest of thunder and light- 
ning preserved the little city of Narni: but the 
king of the Goths, despising the ignoble prey, 
still advanced with unabated vigour; and after 
he had passed through the stately arches, 
adorned with the spoils of barbaric victories, he 
pitched his camp under the walls of Rome.® 
During a period of six hundred and nincteen 
years the seat of empire had never been violated 
by the presence of a foreign enemy. ‘The unsuc- 
cessful expedition of Hannibal’ served only to 
display the character of the senate and people; of 
a senate degraded, rather than ennobled, by 
the comparison of an assembly of kings; and ofa 
people to whom the ambassador of Pyrrhus as- 
cribed the inexhaustible resources of the Hydra.” 
Each of the senators in the time of the Punic 
war had accomplished his term of military 
service, cither in a subordinate or a superior 
station; and the decree which invested with 
temporary command all those who had been 
consuls, or censors, or dictators, gave the repub- 
lic the immediate assistance of many brave and 
experienced generals. In the beginning of the 
war the Roman pcople consisted of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand citizens of an age to 
bear arms.’ Fifty thousand had already died in 
the defence of their country; and the twenty- 
three legions which were employed in the dif- 
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ferent camps of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Spain, required about one hundred thou- 
sand men. But there still remained an cqual 
number in Rome and the adjacent territory 
who were animated by the same intrepid cour- 
age; and every citizen was trained from his 
earliest youth in the discipline and exercises of a 
soldier. Hannibal was astonished by the con- 
stancy of the senate, who, without raising the 
siege of Capua or recalling their scattered forces, 
expected his approach. He encamped on the 
banks of the Anio, at the distance of three miles 
from the city: and he was soon informed that 
the ground on which he had pitched his tent 
was sold for an adequate price at a public auc- 
tion; and that a body of troops was dismissed 
by an opposite road to reinforce the legions of 
Spain.’° He led his Africans to the gates of 
Rome, where he found three armies in order of 
battle prepared to receive him; but Hannibal 
dreaded the event of a combat from which he 
could not hope to escape unless he destroyed the 
last of his enemics; and his speedy retreat con- 
fessed the invincible courage of the Romans. 
From the time of the Punic war the uninter- 
rupted succession of senators had preserved the 
naine and unage of the republic; and the de- 
generate subjects of Honorius ambitiously de- 
rived their descent from the heroes who had re- 
pulsed the arms of Hannibal and subdued the 
nations of the earth. ‘The temporal honours 
which the devout Paula" inherited and de- 
spised are carefully recapitulated by Jerom, the 
guide of her conscience and the historian of her 
life. The genealogy of her father, Rogatus, 
which ascended as high as Agamemnon, might 
seem to betray a Grecian origin; but her moth- 
er, Biesilla, numbered the Scipios, Emilius 
Paulus, and the Gracchi in the list of her ances- 
tors; and ‘Toxotius, the husband of Paula, de- 
duced his roval lineage from sEneas, the father 
of the Julian line. The vanity of the rich, who 
desired to be noble, was gratified by these lofty 
pretensions. Encouraged by the applause of 
their parasites, they casily imposed on the cre- 
dulity of the vulgar; and were countenanced in 
some measure by the custom of adopting the 
name of their patron, which had always pre- 
vailed among the freedmen and clients of illus- 
trious families. Most of those families, however, 
attacked by so many causes of external violence 
or internal decay, were gradually extirpated: 
and it would be more reasonable to seck for a 
lineal descent of twenty generations among the 
mountains of the Alps or in the peaceful soli- 
tude of Apulia, than on the theatre of Rome, the 
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seat of fortune, of danger, and of perpetual revo- 
lutions. Under each successive reign and from 
every province of the empire a crowd of hardy 
adventurers, rising to eminence by their talents 
or their vices, usurped the wealth, the honours, 
and the palaces of Rome; and oppressed or pro- 
tected the pouor and humble remains of consular 
families, who were ignorant, perhaps, of the 
glory of their ancestors.” 

In the time of Jerom and Claudian the sena- 
tors unanimously yielded the pre-eminence to 
the Anician line; and a slight view of their his- 
tory will serve to appreciate the rank and an- 
tiquity of the noble families which contended 
only for the second place. 

During the five first ages of the city the name 
of the Anicians was unknown; they appear to 
have derived their origin from Przeneste; and the 
ambition of those new citizens was long satis- 
fied with the plebeian honours of tribunesof the 
people.'* One hundred and sixty-eight years 
before the Christian era the family was enno- 
bled by the pratorship of Anicius, who glorious- 
ly terminated the Illyrian war by the conquest 
of the nation and the captivity of their king. 
From the triumph of that general three consul- 
ships in distant periods mark the succession of 
the Anician name.!® From the reign of Diocle- 
tian to the final extinction of the Western em- 
pire that naine shone with a lustre which was 
not eclipsed in the public estimation by the ma- 
jesty of the Imperial purple.” The several 
branches to whoin it was communicated united, 
by marriage or inheritance, the wealth and 
titles of the Annian, the Petronian, and the 
Olybrian houses; and in each generation the 
nuinber of consulships was multuplied by an 
hereditary claim." The Anician family excelled 
in faith and in riches: they were the first of the 
Roman senate who embraced Christianity; and 
it is probable that Anicius Julian, who was after- 
wards consul and prafect of the city, atoned for 
his attachment to the party of Maxentius by the 
readiness with which he accepted the religion of 
Constantine.” Their ample patrimony was in- 
creased by the industry of Probus. the chief of 
the Anician family, who shared with Gratian 
the honours of the consulship, and exercised four 
tims the high office of Praetorian praefect.?® His 
immense estates were scattered over the wide 
extent of the Roman world; and though the 
public might suspect or disapprove the methads 
by which they had been acquired, the gencros- 
ity and magnificence of that fortunate states- 
man deserved the gratitude of his clients and 
the admiration of strangers.” Such was the re- 
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spect entertained for his memory, that the two 
sons of Probus, in their earliest youth and at the 
request of the senate, were associated in the con- 
sular dignity: a memorable distinction, without 
example in the annals of Rome.” 

“The marbles of the Anician palace,” were 
used as a proverbial expression of opulence and 
splendour;?* but the nobles and senators of 
Rome aspired in due gradation to imitate that 
illustrious family. The accurate description of 
the city, which was composed in the Theodosian 
age, enumerates one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty houses, the residence of wealthy and 
honourable citizens.*4 Many of these stately 
mansions might almost excuse the exaggeration 
of the poet—that Rome contained a multitude 
of palaces, and that each palace was equal to a 
city, since it included within its own precincts 
everything which could be subservient either to 
use or luxury: markets, hippodromes, temples, 
fountains, baths, porticos, shady groves, and ar- 
tificial aviaries.?° The historian Olympiodorus, 
who represents the state of Rome when it was 
besieged by the Goths,”* continues to observe 
that several of the richest senators received from 
their estates an annual income of four thousand 
pounds of gold, above one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds sterling; without computing 
the stated provision of corn and wine, which, 
had they been sold, might have equalled in 
value one-third of the money. Compared to this 
immoderate wealth, an ordinary revenue of a 
thousand or fifteen hundred pounds of gold 
might be considered as no more than adequate 
to the dignity of the senatorian rank, which re- 
quired many expenses of a public and ostenta- 
tious kind. Several examples are recorded in the 
age of Honorius of vain and popular nobles who 
celebrated the year of their prztorship by a fes- 
tival which lasted seven days and cost above one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling.?” The cs- 
tates of the Roman senators, which so far ex- 
ceed the proportion of modern wealth, were not 
confined to the limits of Italy. Their possessions 
extended far beyond the Ionian and Ægean seas 
to the most distant provinces: the city of Nico- 
polis, which Augustus had founded as an eternal 
monument of the Actian victory, was the prop- 
erty of the devout Paula;”* and it is observed by 
Seneca, that the rivers which had divided hos- 
tile nations now flowed through the lands of 
private citizens.” According to their temper 
and circumstances, the estates of the Romans 
were either cultivated by the labour of their 
slaves, or granted, for a certain and stipulated 
rent, to the industrious farmer. The economical 
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writers of antiquity strenuously recommend the 
former method wherever it may be practicable; 
but if the object should be removed by its dis- 
tance or magnitude from the immediate eye of 
the master, they prefer the active care of an old 
hereditary tenant, attached to the soil and inter- 
ested in the produce, to the mercenary adminis- 
tration of a negligent, perhaps an unfaithful, 
steward.?? 

The opulent nobles of an immense capital, 
who were never excited by the pursuit of mili- 
tary glory, and seldom engaged in the occupa- 
tions of civil government, naturally resigned 
their leisure to the business and amusements of 
private life. At Rome commerce was always 
held in contempt; but the senators, from the 
first age of the republic, increased their patri- 
mony and multiplied their clients by the lucra- 
tive practice of usury, and the obsolete laws 
were eluded or violated by the mutual inclina- 
tions and interest of both parties.” A consider- 
able mass of treasure must always have existed 
at Rome, either in the current coin of the em- 
pire, or in the form of gold and silver plate; and 
there were many sideboards in the time of Pliny 
which contained more solid silver than had 
been transported by Scipio from vanquished 
Carthage.” The greater part of the nobles, who 
dissipated their fortunes in profuse luxury, 
found themselves poor in the midst of wealth, 
and idle in a constant round of dissipation. 
Their desires were continually gratified by the 
labour of a thousand hands; of the numerous 
train of their domestic slaves, who were actu- 
ated by the fear of punishment; and of the vari- 
ous professions of artificers and merchants, who 
were more powerfully impelled by the hopes of 
gain. The ancients were destitute of many of the 
conveniences of life which have been invented 
or iinproved by the progress of industry; and 
the plenty of glass and linen has diffused more 
real comforts among the modern nations of Eu- 
rope than the senators of Rome could derive 
from all the refinements of pompous or sensual 
luxury.®® Their luxury and their manners have 
been the subject of minute and Jaborious dis- 
quisition; but as such inquiries would divert me 
too long from the design of the present work, I 
shall produce an authentic state of Rome and 
its inhabitants which is more peculiarly applic- 
able to the period of the Gothic invasion. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, who prudently chose the 
capital of the empire as the residence the best 
adapted to the historian of his own times, has 
mixed with the narrative of public events a live- 
ly representation of the scenes with which he 
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was familiarly conversant. The judicious reader 
will not always approve the asperity of censure, 
the choice of circumstances, or the style of ex- 
pression; he will perhaps detect the latent pre- 
judices and personal resentments which soured 
the temper of Ammianus himself; but he will 
surely observe, with philosophic curiosity, the 
interesting and original picture of the manners 
of Rome.* 

“The greatness of Rome (such is the lan- 
guage of the historian) was founded on the rare 
and almost incredible alliance of virtue and of 
fortune. The long period of her infancy was em- 
ployed in a laborious struggle against the tribes 
of Italy, the neighbours and enemies of the ris- 
ing city. In the strength and ardour of youth she 
sustained the storms of war, carried her victori- 
ous arms beyond the seas and the mountains, 
and brought homc triumphal laurels from every 
country of the globe. At length, verging towards 
old age, and sometimes conquering by the ter- 
ror only of her name, she sought the blessings of 
ease and tranquillity. The VENERABLE CITY, 
which had trausplcu on the necks of the fiercest 
nations, and established a system of laws, the 
perpetual guardians of justice and freedom, was 
content, like a wise and wealthy parent, to de- 
volve on the Cavsars, her favourite sons, the care 
of governing her ample patrimony.*® A secure 
and profound peace, such as had been once en- 
joyed in the reign of Numa, succeeded to the 
tumults of a republic; while Rome was still 
adored as the queen of the earth, and the sub- 
ject nations still reverenced the name of the 
people and the majesty of the senate. But this 
native splendour (continues Ammianus) is de- 
graded and sullied by the conduct of some no- 
bles, who, unmindful of their own dignity and 
of that of their country, assume an unbounded 
licence of vice and folly. They contend with 
each other in the empty vanity of titles and sur- 
names, and curiously select or invent the most 
lofty and sonorous appellations—Rebuirus or 
Fabunius, Pagonius or Tarrasius**—which may 
impress the cars of the vulgar with astonish- 
ment and respect. From a vain ambition of per- 

_petuating their memory, they affect to multiply 
their likeness in statues of bronze and marble; 
nor are they satisfied unless those statues are 
covered with plates of gold; an honourable dis- 
tinction, first granted to Acilius the consul, after 
he had subdued by his arms and counsels the 
power of king Antiochus. The ostentation of 
displaying, of magnifying perhaps, the rent roll 
of the estates which they posseas in ail the prov- 
inces, from the rising to the setting sun, pro- 
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vokes the just resentment of every man who 
recollects that their poor and invincible ances- 
tors were not distinguished from the meanest of 
the soldiers by the delicacy of their food or the 
splendour of their apparel. But the modern no- 
bles measure their rank and consequence ac- 
cording to the loftiness of their chariots,” and 
the weighty magnificence of their dress. Their 
long robes of silk and purple float in the wind; 
and as they are agitated, by art or accident, 
they occasionally discover the under garments, 
the rich tunics, embroidered with the figures of 
various animals.** Followed by a train of fifty 
scrvants, and tearing up the pavement, they 
move along the streets with the same impetuous 
speed as if they travelled with post-horses; and 
the example of the senators is boldly imitated by 
the matrons and ladies, whose covered car- 
riages are continually driving round the im- 
mense spacc of the city and suburbs. Whenever 
these persons of high distinction condescend to 
visit the public baths, they assume, on their en- 
trance, a tone of loud and insolent command, 
and appropriate to their own use the conveni- 
ences which were designed for the Roman peo- 
ple. If, in these places of mixed and general re- 
sort, they meet any of the infamous ministers of 
their pleasures, they express their affection by a 
tender embrace, while they proudly decline the 
salutations of their fellow-citizens, who are not 
permitted to aspire above the honour of kissing 
their hands or their knees. As soon as they have 
indulged themselves in the refreshment of the 
bath, they resume their rings and the uther en- 
signs of their dignity, select from their private 
wardrobe of the finest linen, such as might suf- 
fice for a dozen persons, the garments the most 
agreeable to their fancy, and maintain till their 
departure the same haughty demeanour, which 
perhaps might have been excused in the great 
Marcellus after the conquest of Syracuse. Some- 
times indeed these heroes undertake more ardu- 
ous achievements: they visit their estates in 
Italy, and procure themselves, by the toil of 
servile hands, the amusements of the chase.* If 
at any time, but more especially on a hot day. 
they have courage to sail in their painted gal- 
leys from the Lucrine laket? to their clegant 
villas on the sea-coast of Puteoli and Caieta,* 
they compare their own expeditions to the 
marches of Cæsar and Alexander. Yet should a 
fly presume to settle on the silken folds of their 
gilded umbrellas, should a sunbeam penetrate 
through some unguarded and imperceptible 
chink, they deplore their intolerable hardships, 
and lament in affected language that they were 
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regions of eternal darkness. In these journeys 
into the country“ the whole body of the house- 
hold marches with their master. In the same 
manner as the cavalry and infantry, the heavy 
and the light armed troops, the advanced guard 
and the rear, are marshalled by the skill of their 
military leaders, so the domestic officers, who 
bear a rod as an ensign of authority, distribute 
and arrange the numerous train of slaves and 
attendants. The baggage and wardrobe move 
in the front, and are immediately followed by a 
multitude of cooks and inferior ministers em- 
ployed in the service of the kitchens and of the 
table. The main body is composed of a promis- 
cuous crowd of slaves, increased by the acci- 
dental concourse of idle or dependent plebeians. 
The rear is closed by the favourite band of 
eunuchs, distributed from age to youth, accord- 
ing to the order of seniority. ‘Their numbers and 
their deformity excite the horror of the indig- 
nant spectators, who are ready to execrate the 
memory of Semiramis for the cruel art which 
she invented of frustrating the purposes of na- 
ture, and of blasting in the bud the hopes of fu- 
ture generations. In the exercise of domestic 
jurisdiction the nobles of Rome express an ex- 
quisite sensibility for any personal injury, and a 
contemptuous indifference for the rest of the 
human species. When they have called for 
warm water, if a slave has been tardy in his obe- 
dience, he is instantly chastised with three hun- 
dred lashes; but should the same slave commit 
a wilful murder, the master will mildly observe 
that he is a worthless fellow, hut that if he re- 
peats the offence he shall not escape punish- 
ment. Hospitality was formerly the virtue of 
the Romans; and every stranger who could 
plead either merit or misfortune was relieved or 
rewarded by their generosity. At present, if a 
foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible rank, is 
introduced to one of the proud and wealthy sen- 
ators, he is welcomed indeed in the first audi- 
ence with such warm professions and such kind 
inquiries, that he retires enchanted with the 
affability of his illustrious friend, and full of re- 
gret that he had so long delayed his journey to 
Rome, the native seat of manners as well as of 
empire. Secure of a favourable reception, he 
repeats his visit the ensuing day, and is morti- 
fied by the discovery that his person, his name, 
and his country are already forgotten. If he still 
has resolution to persevere, he is gradually num- 
bered in the train of dependents, and obtains 
the permission to pay his assiduous and unprofit- 
able court to a haughty patron, incapable of 
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gratitude or friendship, who scarcely deigns to 
remark his presence, his departure, or his re- 
turn. Whenever the rich prepare a solemn and 
popular entertainment,“ whenever they cele- 
brate with profuse and pernicious luxury their 
private banquets, the choice of the guests is the 
subject of anxious deliberation. The modest, the 
sober, and the learned are seldom preferred; 
and the nomenclators, who are commonly 
swayed by interested motives, have the address 
to insert in the list of invitations the obscure 
names of the most worthless of mankind. But the 
frequent and familiar companions of the great 
are those parasites who practise the most useful 
of all arts, the art of flattery; who eagerly ap- 
plaud each word and every action of their im- 
mortal patron; gaze with rapture on his marble 
columns and variegated pavements, and strenu- 
ously praise the pomp and elegance which he is 
taught to consider as a part of his personal mer- 
it. ^t the Roman tables the birds, the squirrels,*® 
or the fish, which appear of an uncommon size, 
are contemplated with curious attention; a pair 
of scales is accurately applied to ascertain their 
real weight; and, while the more rational guests 
are disgusted by the vain and tedious repetition, 
notaries are summoned to attest by an authen- 
tic record the truth of such a marvellous event. 
Another method of introduction into the houses 
and society of the great is derived from the pro- 
fession of gaming, or, as it is more politely 
styled, of play. The confederates are united by a 
strict and indissoluble bond of friendship, or 
rather of conspiracy; a superior degree of skill in 
the Tesserartan art (which may be interpreted 
the game of dice and tables‘®) is a sure road to 
wealth and reputation. A master of that sub- 
line science, who in a supper or assembly is 
placed below a magistrate, displays in his coun- 
tenance the surprise and indignation which 
Cato might be supposed to feel when he was re- 
fused the practorship by the votes of a capricious 
people. The acquisition of knowledge seldom 
engages the curiosity of the nobles, who abhor 
the fatigue and disdain the advantages of study; 
and the only books which they peruse are the 
Satires of Juvenal, and the verbose and fabulous 
histories of Marius Maximus.‘ The libraries 
which they have inherited from their fathers are 
secluded, like dreary sepulchres, from the light 
of day.‘® But the costly instruments of the thea- 
tre, flutes, and enormous lyres, and hydraulic 
organs, are constructed for their use; and the 
harmony of vocal and instrumental music is in- 
cessantly repeated in the palaces of Rome. In 
those palaces sound is preferred to sense, and 
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the care of the body to that of the mind. It is al- 
lowed as a salutary maxim, that the light and 
frivoious suspicion of a contagious malady is of 
sufficient weight to excuse the visits of the most 
intimate friends; and even the servants who are 
despatched to make the decent inquiries are not 
suffered to return home till they have under- 
gone the ceremony of a previous ablution. Yet 
this selfish and unmanly delicacy occasionally 
yields to the more impcrious passion of avarice. 
The prospect of gain will urge a rich and gouty 
senator as far as Spoleto; every sentiment of 
arrogance and dignity is subdued by the hopes 
of an inheritance, or even of a legacy; and a 
wealthy childless citizen is the most powerful of 
the Romans. The art of obtaining the signature 
of a favourable testament, and sometimes of has- 
tening the moment of its execution, is perfectly 
understood; and it has happened that in the 
same house, though in diflerent apartinents, a 
husband and a wife, with the laudable design of 
over-reaching each other, have summoned their 
respective lawyers, to deare at the same time 
their mutual but contradictory intentions. The 
distress which follows and chastises extravagant 
luxurv often reduces the great to the use of the 
most humiliating expedients. When they desire 
to borrow, they employ the base and supplicat- 
ing style of the slave in the comedy; but when 
they are called upon to pay, they assume the 
royal and tragic declamation of the grandsons of 
Hercules. If the demand is repeated, they read- 
ily procure some trusty sycophant, instructed to 
maintain a charge of poison, or magic, against 
the insolent creditor, who is seldom released 
from prison till he has signed a discharge of the 
whole debt. ‘These vices, which degrade the 
moral character of the Romans, are mixed with 
a puerile superstition that disgraces their under- 
standing. They listen with confidence to the 
predictions of haruspices, who pretend to read 
in the entrails of victiins the signs of future 
greatness and prosperity; and there are many 
who do not presume either to bathe or to dine, 
or to appear in public, ull they have diligently 
consulted, according to the rules of astrology, 
the situation of Mercury and the aspect of the 
‘moon.® It is singular enough that this vain 
credulity may often be discovered among the 
profane sceptics who impiously doubt or deny 
the existence of a celestial power.” 

In populous cities, which are the seat of com- 
merce and manufactures, the middle ranks of 
inhabitants, who derive their subsistence from 
the dexterity or labour of their hands, are com- 
monly the most prolific, the most useful, and, 
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in that sense, the most respectable part of the 
community. But the plebeians of Rome, who 
disdained such sedentary and servile arts, had 
been oppressed from the earliest times by the 
weight of debt and usury, and the husbandman, 
during the term of his military service, was 
obliged to abandon the cultivation of his farm. 60 
The lands of Italy, which had been originally 
divided among the families of free and indigent 
proprictors, were insensibly purchased or 
usurped by the avarice of the nobles; and in 
the age which preceded the fall of the republic, 
it was computed that only two thousand citi- 
zens were possessed of any independent sub- 
stance." Yet as long as the people bestowed by 
their suffrages the honours of the state, the 
couunand of the legions, and the administration 
of wealthy provinces, their conscious pride alle- 
viated in some measure the hardships of pov- 
erty; and their wants were seasonably supplied 
by the ambitigus liberality of the candidates, 
who aspired to secure a venal majority in the 
thirty-five tribes, or the hundred and ninety- 
three centurics, of Rome. But when the prodi- 
gal commons had imprudently alienated not 
only the use, but the inheritance, of power, they 
sunk, under the reign of the Cæsars, into a vile 
and wretched populace, which must, in a few 
gencrations, have been totally extinguished, if 
it had not been continually recruited by the 
manumission of slaves and the influx of stran- 
gers. As early as the time of Hadrian it was the 
just complaint of the ingenuous natives that the 
capital had attracted the vices of the universe 
and the manners of the most opposite nations. 
The intemperance of the Gauls, the cunning 
and levity of the Greeks, the savage obstinacy 
of the Egyptians and Jews, the servile temper 
of the Asiatics, and the dissolute, effeminate 
prostitution of the Syrians, were mingled in the 
various multitude, which, under the proud and 
false denomination of Romans, presumed to 
despise their fellow-subjects, and even their 
sovercigns, who dwelt beyond the precincts of 
the ETI RNAL cry.” 

Yet the name of that city was still pronounced 
with respect: the frequent and capricious tu- 
mults of its inhabitants were indulged with im- 
punity; and the successors of Constantine, in- 
stead of crushing the last remains of the democ- 
racy by the strong arm of military power, em- 
braced the mild policy of Augustus, and studied 
to relieve the poverty and to amuse the idleness 
of an innumerable people.’ I. For the conve- 
nience of the lazy plebeians, the monthly distri- 
butions of corn were converted into a daily al- 
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lowance of bread; a great number of ovens were 
constructed and maintained at the public ex- 
pense; and at the appointed hour, each citizen, 
who was furnished with a ticket, ascended the 
flight of steps which had been assigned to his 
peculiar quarter or division, and received, 
either as a gift or at a very low price, a loaf of 
bread of the weight of three pounds for the use 
of his family. II. The forests of Lucania, whose 
acorns fattened large droves of wild hogs,* 
afforded, as a species of tribute, a plentiful sup- 
ply of cheap and wholesome meat. During five 
months of the year a regular allowance of bacon 
was distributed to the poorer citizens; and the 
annual consumption of the capital, at a time 
when it was much declined from its former lus- 
tre was ascertained, by an edict of Valentinian 
the Third, at three millions six hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand pounds.** III. In the 
manners of antiquity the use of oil was indis- 
pensable for the lamp as well as for the bath, 
and the annual tax which was imposed on 
Africa for the benefit of Rome amounted to the 
weight of three millions of pounds, to the mea- 
sure, perhaps, of three hundred thousand Eng- 
lish gallons. IV. The anxiety of Augustus to 
provide the metropolis with sufficient plenty of 
corn was not extended beyond that necessary 
article of human subsistence; and when the 
popular clamour accused the dearness and 
scarcity of wine, a proclamation was issued by 
the grave reformer to remind his subjects that 
no man could reasonably complain of thirst, 
since the aqueducts of Agrippa had introduced 
into the city so many copious streams of pure 
and salubrious water.®* This rigid sobriety was 
insensibly relaxed; and, although the generous 
design of Aurelian®’ does not appcar to have 
been executed in its full extent, the use of wine 
was allowed on very easy and liberal terms. The 
administration of the public cellars was dele- 
gated to a magistrate of honourable rank; anda 
considerable part of the vintage of Campania 
was reserved for the fortunate inhabitants of 
Rome. 

The stupendous aqueducts, so justly cele- 
brated by the praises of Augustus himself, re- 
plenished the Therme, or baths, which had been 
constructed in every part of the city with Im- 
perial magnificence. The baths of Antoninus 
Caracalla, which were open, at stated hours, for 
the indiscriminate service of the senators and 
the people, contained above sixteen hundred 
seats of marble; and more than three thousand 
were reckoned in the baths of Diocletian.** The 
walls of the lofty apartments were covered with 
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curious mosaics, that imitated the art of the 
pencil in the elegance of design and the variety 
of colours. The Egyptian granite was beauti- 
fully encrusted with the precious green marble 
of Numidia; the perpetual stream of hot water 
was poured into the capacious basins through 
so many wide mouths of bright and massy sil- 
ver; and the meanest Roman could purchase, 
with a small copper coin, the daily enjoyment 
of a scene of pomp and luxury which might ex- 
cite the envy of the kings of Asia.” From these 
stately palaces issued a swarm of dirty and 
ragged plebeians, without shocs and without a 
mantle; who loitered away whole days in the 
strect or Forum to hear news and to hold dis- 
putes; who dissipated in extravagant gaming 
the miserable pittance of their wives and chil- 
dren; and spent the hours of the night in ob- 
scure taverns and brothels in the indulgence of 
gross and vulgar sensuality.®° 

But the most lively and splendid amusement 
of the idle multitude depended on the frequent 
exhibition of public games and spectacles. The 
piety of Christian princes had suppressed the 
inhuman combats of gladiators; but the Roman 
people still considered the Circus as their home, 
their temple, and the scat of the republic. The 
impatient crowd rushed at the dawn of day to 
secure their places, and there were many who 
passed a sleepless and anxious night in the ad- 
jacent porticos. From the morning to the eve- 
ning, careless of the sun or of the sain, the spec- 
tators, who sometimes amounted to the number 
of four hundred thousand, remained in eager 
attention; their eyes fixed on the horses and 
charioteers, their minds agitated with hope and 
fear for the success of the colours which they 
espoused ; and the happiness of Rome appeared 
to hang on the event of a race."! The same im- 
moderate ardour inspired their clamours and 
their applause as often as they were entertained 
with the hunting of wild beasts and the various 
modes of theatrical representation. These repre- 
sentations in modern capitals may deserve to be 
considered as a pure and elegant school of taste, 
and perhaps of virtue. But the: Tragic and 
Comic Muse of the Romans, who seldom as- 
pired beyond the imitation of Attic genius,® 
had been almost totally silent sinee the fall of 
the republic;® and their place was unworthily 
occupied by licentious farce, effemtinate music, 
and splendid pageantry. The pantomimes," 
who maintained their reputation from the age 
of Augustus to the sixth century, expressed, 
without the use of words, the various fables of 
the gods and heroes of antiquity; and the per- 
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fection of their art, which sometimes disarmed 
the gravity of the philosopher, always excited 
the applause and wonder of the people. The 
vast and magnificent theatres of Rome were 
filled by three thousand female dancers, and 
by three thousand singers, with the masters of 
the respective choruses. Such was the popular 
favour which they enjoyed, that, in a time of 
scarcity, when all strangers were banished from 
the city, the merit of contributing to the public 
pleasures exempted them from a law which was 
strictly executed against the professors of the 
liberal arts. 

It is said that the foolish curiosity of Elaga- 
balus attempted to discover, from the quantity 
of spiders’ webs, the number of the inhabitants 
of Rome. A more rational method of inquiry 
might not have been undeserving of the atten- 
tion of the wisest princes, who could easily have 
resolved a qucstion so important for the Roman 
government and so interesting to succeeding 
ages. The births and deaths of the citizens were 
duly registered; and if any writer of antiquity 
had condescende’ to mention the annual 
amount, or the common average, we might now 
produce some satisfactory calculation which 
would destroy the cxtravagant assertions of 
critics, and perhaps confirm the modest and 
probable conjectures of philosophers.** The 
most diligent researches have collected only the 
following circumstances, which, slight and im- 
perfect as they are, may tend in some degree to 
illustrate the question of the populousness of 
ancient Rome. I. When the capital of the em- 
pire was besieged by the Goths, the circuit of 
the walls was accurately measured by Ammo- 
nius, the mathematician, who found it equal 
to twenty-one miles. It should not be forgotten 
that the form of the city was almost that of a 
circle, the geometrical figure which is known to 
contain the largest space within any given cir- 
cumference. II. The architect Vitruvius, who 
flourished in the Augustan age, and whose evi- 
dence, on this occasion, has peculiar weight and 
authority, observes that the innumerable habi- 
tations of the Roman people would have spread 
themselves far beyond the narrow limits of the 
city; and that the want of ground, which was 
probably contracted on every side by gardens 
and villas, suggested the common, though in- 
convenient, practice of raising the houses to a 
considerable height in the air.“ But the lofti- 
ness of these buildings, which often consisted of 
hasty work and insufficient materials, was the 
cause of frequent and fatal accidents; and it 
was repeatedly enacted by Augustus, as well as 
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by Nero, that the height of private edifices 
within the walls of Rome should not exceed the 
measure of seventy feet from the ground.” 
III. Juvenal’? laments, as it should seem from 
his own experience, the hardships of the poorer 
citizens, to whom he addresses the salutary ad- 
vice of emigrating, without delay, from the 
smoke of Rome, since they might purchase in 
the little towns of Italy a cheerful, commodious 
dwelling at the same price which they annually 
paid for a dark and miserable lodging. House- 
rent was therefore immoderately dear: the rich 
acquired, at an enormous expense, the ground, 
which they covered with palaces and gardens; 
but the body of the Roman people was crowded 
into a narrow space; and the diflerent floors 
and apartments of the same house were divided, 
as it is still the custom of Paris and other cities, 
among several families of plebeians. 1V. The 
total number of houses in the fourteen regions 
of the city is acéurately stated in the description 
of Rome composed under the reign of Theodo- 
sius, and they amount to forty-cight thousand 
three hundred and eighty-two."! The two classes 
of domus and of insule, into which they are di- 
vided, include all the habitations of the capital, 
of every rank and condition, from the marble 
palace of the Anicii, with a numerous establish- 
ment of freedmen and slaves, to the lofty and 
narrow lodging-house where the poet Codrus 
and his wife were permitted to hire a wretched 
garret immediately under the tiles. If we adopt 
the same average which, under similar circum- 
stances, has been found applicable to Paris,” 
and indifferently allow about twenty-five per- 
sons for each house, of every degree. we may 
fairly estimate the inhabitants of Rome at 
twelve hundred thousand: a number which 
cannot be thought excessive for the capital of a 
mighty empire, though it exceeds the populous- 
ness of the greatest cities of modern Europe.‘ 
Such was the state of Rome under the reign 
of Honorius, at the time when the Gothic army 
formed the siege, or rather the blockade, of the 
city.’ By a skilful disposition of his numerous 
forces, who impatiently watched the moment 
of an assault, Alaric encompassed the walls, 
commanded the twelve principal gates, inter- 
cepted all communication with the adjacent 
country, and vigilantly guarded the navigation 
of the Tiber, from which the Romans derived 
the surest and most plentiful supply of provi- 
sions. The first emotions of the nobles and of the 
people were those of surprise and indignation, 
that a vile barbarian should dare to insult the 
capital of the world; but their arrogance was 
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soon humbled by misfortune; and their un- 
manly rage, instead of being directed against 
an enemy in arms, was meanly exercised on a 
defenceless and innocent victim. Perhaps in the 
person of Serena the Romans might have re- 
spected the niece of Theodosius, the aunt, nay 
even the adoptive mother, of the reigning em- 
peror; they abhorred the widow of Stilicho; and 
they listened with credulous passion to the tale 
of calumny which accused her of maintaining a 
secret and criminal correspondence with the 
Gothic invader. Actuated, or overawed, by the 
same popular frenzy, the senate, without requir- 
ing any evidence of her guilt, pronounced the 
sentence of her death. Serena was ignominious- 
ly strangled; and the infatuated multitude were 
astonished to find that this crucl act of injustice 
did not immediately produce the retreat of the 
barbarians and the deliverance of the city. That 
unfortunate city gradually experienced the dis- 
tress of scarcity, and at length the horrid calam- 
ities of famine. The daily allowance of three 
pounds of bread was reduced to one-half, to 
one-third, to nothing; and the price of corn 
still continued to rise in a rapid and extrava- 
gant proportion. The poorer citizens who were 
unable to purchase the necessaries of life, so- 
licited the precarious charity of the rich; and for 
a while the public misery was alleviated by the 
humanity of Lzta, the widow of the emperor 
Gratian, who had fixed her residence at Rome, 
and consecrated, to the use of the indigent, the 
princely revenue which she annually received 
from the grateful successors of her husband.?* 
But these private and temporary donatives were 
insufficient to appease the hunger of a numer- 
ous people; and the progress of famine invaded 
the marble palaces of the senators themselves. 
The persons of both sexes, who had been edu- 
cated in the enjoyment of ease and luxury, dis- 
covered how little is requisite to supply the de- 
mands of nature; and lavished their unavailing 
treasures of gold and silver to obtain the coarse 
and scanty sustenance which thcy would for- 
merly have rejected with disdain. The food the 
most repugnant to sense or imagination, the ali- 
ments the most unwholesome and pernicious to 
the constitution, were eagerly devoured, and 
fiercely disputed, by the rage of hunger. A dark 
suspicion was entertained that some desperate 
wretches fed on the bodies of their fellow-crea- 
tures whom they had secretly murdered; and 
even mothers (such was the horrid conflict of 
the two most powerful instincts implanted by 
nature in the human breast), even mothers are 
said to have tasted the flesh of their slaughtered 
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infants !7® Many thousands of the inhabitants of 
Rome expircd in their houses, or in the streets, 
for want of sustenance; and as the public sepul- 
chres without the walls were in the power of the 
enemy, the stench which arose from so many 
putrid and unburied carcasses infected the air; 
and the miseries of fainine were succeeded and 
aggravated by the contagion of a pestilential 
disease. The assurances of speedy and effectual 
relief, which were repeatedly transmitted from 
the court of Ravenna, supported, for some time, 
the fainting resolution of the Romans, till at 
length the despair of any human aid tempted 
them to accept the offers of a preternatural dc- 
liverance. Pompeianus, przefect of the city, had 
been persuaded, by the art or fanaticism of 
some Tuscan diviners, that, by the mystcrious 
force of spells and sacrifices, they could extract 
the lightning from the clouds, and point those 
celestial fires against the camp of the barba- 
rians.” ‘The important secret was communicated 
to Innocent, the bishop of Rome; and the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter is accused, perhaps without 
foundation, of preferring the safety of the re- 
public to the rigid severity of the Christian 
worship. But when the question was agitated 
in the senate; when it was proposed, as an essen- 
tial condition, that those sacrifices should be 
performed in the Capitol, by the authority and 
in the presence of the magistrates; the majority 
of that respectable assembly, apprehensive 
either of the Divine or of the Iniperial displea- 
sure, refused to join in an act which appeared 
almost equivalent to the public restoration of 
Paganism.’® 

The last resource of the Romans was in the 
clemency, or at least in the moderation, of the 
king of the Goths. The senate, who in this emer- 
gency assumed the supreme powers of govern- 
ment, appointed two ambassadors to negotiate 
with the enemy. This important trust was dele- 
gated to Basilius, a senator of Spanish extrac- 
tion, and already conspicuous in the adminis- 
tration of provinces; and to John, the first 
tribune of the notaries, who was peculiarly 
qualified, by his dexterity in business, as well 
as by his former intimacy with the Gothic 
prince. When they were introduced into his 
presence, they declared, perhaps in a more 
lofty style than became their abject condition, 
that the Romans were resolved to maintain 
their dignity, either in peace or war; and that, 
if Alaric refused them a fair and honourable 
capitulation, he might sound his trumpets, and 
prepare to give battle to an innumerable peo- 
ple, exercised in arms and animated by despair. 
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“The thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed,” 
was the concise reply of the barbarian; and this 
rustic metaphor was accompanied by a loud 
and insulting laugh, expressive of his contempt 
for the menaces of an unwarlike populace, ener- 
vated by luxury before they were emaciated by 
famine. He then condescended to fix the ransom 
which he would accept as the price of his retreat 
from the walls of Rome: all the gold and silver 
in the city, whether it were the property of the 
state, or of individuals; ali the rich and precious 
movables; and ali the slaves who could prove 
their title to the name of barbarians. ‘The min- 
isters of the senate presumed to ask, in a modest 
and suppliant tone, “If such, O king! are your 
demands, what do you intend to leave us?” 
“Your LIVES,” replied the haughty conqueror: 
they trembled and retired. Yet before they re- 
tired, a short suspension of arms was granted, 
which allowed some time for a more tempcrate 
negotiation. The stern features of Alaric were 
insensibly relaxed; he abated much of the rig- 
our of his terms; and at length consented to 
raise the siege, vn ine immediate payment of 
five thousand pounds of gold, of thirty thousand 
pounds of silver, of four thousand robes of silk, 
of three thousand picces of fine scarlet cloth, 
and of three thousand pounds weight of pep- 
per.” But the public treasury was exhausted; 
the annual rents of the great estates in Italy and 
the provinces were intercepted by the calami- 
ties of war; the gold and gems had been ex- 
changed, during the famine, for the vilest suste- 
nance; the hoards of secret wealth were still 
concealed by the obstinacy of avarice; and some 
remains of consecrated spoils afforded the only 
resource that could avert the impending ruin of 
the city. As soon as the Romans had satisfied 
the rapacious demands of Alaric, they were re- 
stored, in some measure, to the enjoyment of 
peace and plenty. Several of the gates were cau- 
tiously opened; the importation of provisions 
from the river and the adjacent country was no 
longer obstructed by the Goths; the citizens re- 
sorted in crowds to the free market which was 
held during three days in the suburbs; and 
while the merchants who undertook this gain- 
ful trade made a considerable profit, the future 
subsistence of the city was secured by the ample 
magazines which were deposited in the public 
and private granarics. A more regular discipline 
than could have been expected was maintained 
in the camp of Alaric; and the wise barbarian 
justified his regard for the faith of treaties, by 
the just severity with which he chastised a party 
of licentious Goths who had insulted some Ro- 
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man citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, 
enriched by the contributions of the capital, 
slowly advanced into the fair and fruitful prov- 
ince of Tuscany, where he proposed to estab- 
lish his winter-quarters; and the Gothic stand- 
ard became the refuge of forty thousand bar- 
barian slaves, who had broke their chains, and 
aspired, under the command of their great de- 
liverer, to revenge the injuries and the disgrace 
of their cruel servitude. About the same time 
he received a more honourable reinforcement 
of Goths and Huns, whom Adolphus,®® the 
brother of his wife, had conducted, at his press- 
ing invitation, from the banks of the Danube to 
those of the Tiber, and who had cut their way, 
with some difficulty and loss, through the supe- 
rior numbers of the Imperial troops. A victori- 
ous leader, who united the daring spirit of a 
barbarian with the art and discipline of a 
Roman general, was at the head of an hundred 
thousand fighting men; and Italy pronounced 
with terror and respect the formidable name of 
Alaric.®! 

At the distance of fourteen centuries we may 
be satisfied with relating the military exploits 
of the conquerors of Rome, without presuming 
to investigate the motives of their political con- 
duct. In the midst of his apparent prosperity, 
Alaric was conscious, perhaps, of some secret 
weakness, some internal defect; or perhaps the 
moderation which he displayed was intended 
only to deccive and disarm the easy credulity 
of the ministers of Honorius. The king of the 
Goths repeatedly declared that it was his desire 
to be considered as the friend of peace and of 
the Romans. Three senators, at his earnest re- 
quest, were sent ambassadors to the court of 
Ravenna, to sclicit the exchange of hostages 
and the conclusion of the treaty; and the pro- 
posals which he more clearly expressed during 
the course of the negotiations could only inspire 
a doubt of his sincerity, as they might seem in- 
adequate to the state of his fortune. The bar- 
barian still aspired to the rank of master-gen- 
eral of the armies of the West; he stipulated an 
annual subsidy of corn and money; and he 
chose the provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and 
Vie: etia for the seat of his new kingdom, which 
would have commanded the important com- 
munication between Italy and the Danube. If 
these modest terms should be rejected, Alaric 
showed a disposition to relinquish his pecuniary 
demands, and even to content himself with the 
possession of Noricum; an exhausted and im- 
poverished country, perpetually exposed to the 
inroads of the barbarians of Germany.™ But the 
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hopes of peace were disappointed by the weak 
obstinacy, or interested views, of the minister 
Olympius. Without listening to the salutary re- 
monstrances of the senate, he dismissed their 
ambassadors under the conduct of a military 
escort, too numerous for a retinue of honour, 
and too feeble for an army of defence. Six 
thousand Dalmatians, the flower of the Im- 
perial legions, were ordered to march from 
Ravenna to Rome, through an open country 
which was occupied by the formidable myriads 
of the barbarians. These brave legionaries, en- 
compassed and betrayed, fell a sacrifice to min- 
isterial folly; their general, Valens, with an 
hundred soldiers, escaped from the field of 
battle; and one of the ambassadors, who could 
no longer claim the protection of the law of 
nations, was obliged to purchase his freedom 
with a ransom of thirty thousand pieces of gold. 
Yet Alaric, instead of resenting this act of im- 
potent hostility, immediately renewed his pro- 
posals of peace, and the second embassy of the 
Roman senate, which derived weight and dig- 
nity from the presence of Innocent, bishop of 
the city, was guarded from the dangers of the 
road by a detachment of Gothic soldiers.** 
Olympius ** might have continued to insult 
the just resentment of a people who loudly ac- 
cused him as the author of the public calamities, 
but his power was undermined by the secret in- 
trigues of the palace. The favourite cunuchs 
transferred the government of Honorius and 
the empire to Jovius, the Prxtorian praxfect— 
an unworthy servant, who did not atone by the 
merit of personal attachment for the errors and 
misfortunes of his administration. ‘The exile, or 
escape, of the guilty Olympius reserved him for 
more vicissitudes of fortune: he experienced the 
adventures of an obscure and wandering life; 
he again rose to power; he fell a second time 
into disgrace; his ears were cut off—he expired 
under the lash—and his ignominious death 
afforded a grateful spectacle to the friends of 
Stilicho. After the removal of Olympius, whose 
character was deeply tainted with religious fa- 
naticism, the Pagans and heretics were deliv- 
ered from the impolitic proscription which ex- 
cluded them from the dignities of the state. The 
brave Gennerid,® a soldier of barbarian origin, 
who still adhered to the worship of his ances- 
tors, had been obliged to lay aside the military 
belt; and though he was repeatedly assured by 
the emperor himself that laws were not made 
for persons of his rank or merit, he refused to 
accept any partial dispensation, and persevered 
in honourable disgrace till he had extorted a 
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general act of justice from the distress of the 
Roman government. The conduct of Gennerid 
in the important station to which he was pro- 
moted or restored, of master-general of Dal- 
matia, Pannonia, Noricum, and Rhætia, seemed 
to revive the discipline and spirit of the repub- 
lic. From a life of idleness and want his troops 
wcre soon habituated to severe exercise and 
plentiful subsistence, and his private generosity 
often supplied the rewards which were denied 
by the avarice or poverty of the court of Ra- 
venna. The valour of Gennerid, formidable to 
the adjacent barbarians, was the firmest bul- 
wark of the Illyrian frontier; and his vigilant 
care assisted the empire with a reinforcement of 
ten thousand Huns, who arrived on the confines 
of Italy, attended by such a convoy of provi- 
sions, and such a numerous train of sheep and 
oxen, as might have been sufficient not only for 
the march of an army but for the settlement of 
a colony. But the court and councils of Hono- 
rious still remained a scene of weakness and 
distraction, of corruption and anarchy. Insti- 
gated by the præfect Jovius, the guards rose in 
furious mutiny and demanded the heads of two 
generals and of the two principal eunuchs. The 
gencrals, under a perfidious prornise of safety, 
were sent on ship-board and privately executed; 
while the favour of the cunuchs procured them 
a mild and secure exile at Milan and Constan- 
tinople, Eusebius the eunuch ang the barbarian 
Allobich succeeded to the command of the bed- 
chamber and of the guards; and the mutual 
jealousy of the subordinate ministers was the 
cause of their mutual destruction. By the inso- 
lent order of the count of the domestics, the 
great chamberlain was shamelully beaten to 
death with sticks before the cyes of the aston- 
ished emperor; and the subsequent assassina- 
tion of Allobich, in the midst of a public pro- 
cession, is the only circumstance of his life in 
which Honorius discovered the faintest syinp- 
tom of courage or resentment. Yet before they 
fell, Eusebius and Allobich had contributed 
their part to the ruin of the empire by opposing 
the conclusion of a treaty which Jovius, from a 
selfish, and perhaps a criminal motive, had ne- 
gotiated with Alaric, in a persagnal interview 
under the walls of Rimini. During the absence 
of Jovius the emperor was persuaded to assume 
a lofty tone of inflexible dignity, sych as neither 
his situation nor his character could enable him 
to support; and a letter, signed with the name 
of Honorius, was immediately despatched to 
the Pretorian prefect, granting him a free per- 
mission to dispose of the public money, but 
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sternly refusing to prostitute the military hon- 
ours of Rome to the proud demands of a bar- 
barian. This letter was imprudently communi- 
cated to Alaric himself; and the Goth, who in 
the whole transaction had behaved with temper 
and decency, expressed in the most outrageous 
language his lively sense of the insult so wan- 
tonly offered to his person and to his nation. 
The conference of Rimini was hastily interrupt- 
ed; and the prefect Jovius, on his return to 
Ravenna, was compelled to adopt, and even to 
encourage, the fashionable opinions of the 
court. By his advice and example the principal 
officers of the state and army were obliged to 
swear that, without listening in any circum- 
stances to any conditions of peace, they would 
still persevere in perpetual and implacable war 
against the enemy of the republic. This rash 
engagement opposed an insuperable bar to all 
future negotiation. The ministers of Honorius 
were heard to declare that, if they had only in- 
voked the name of the Deity, they would con- 
sult the public safety, and trust their souls to 
the mercy of Heaven. but they had sworn by 
the sacred head of the emperor himself; they 
had touched in solemn ceremony that august 
seat of majesty and wisdom; and the violation 
of their oath would expose them to the temporal 
penalties of sacrilege and rebellion." 

While the emperor and his court enjoyed 
with sullen pride the security of the marshes and 
fortifications of Ravenna, they abandoned 
Rome, almost without defence, to the resent- 
ment of Alaric. Yet such was the moderation 
which he still preserved, or affected, that as he 
moved with his army along the Flaminian way 
he successively despatched the bishops of the 
towns of Italy to reiterate his offers of peace, 
and to conjure the emperor that he would save 
the city and its inhabitants from hostile fire and 
the sword of the barbarians.*? These impending 
calarnities were however averted, not indeed by 
the wisdom of Honorius, but by the prudence 
or humanity of the Gothic king, who employed 
a milder, though not less effectual, method of 
conquest. Instead of assaulting the capital he 
successfully directed his efforts against the Port 
of Ostia, one of the boldest and most stupen- 
dous works of Roman magnificence.®* The acci- 
dents to which the precarious subsistence of the 
city was continually exposed in a winter naviga- 
tion and an open road had suggested to the 
genius of the first Cæsar the useful design which 
was executed under the reign of Claudius. ‘The 
artificial moles which formed the narrow en- 
trance advanced far into the sea, and firmly re- 
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pelled the fury of the waves, while the largest 
vessels securely rode at anchor within three 
deep and capacious basins which received the 
northern branch of the Tiber about two miles 
from the ancient colony of Ostia.” The Roman 
Port insensibly swelled to the size of an episcopal 
city,®° where the corn of Africa was deposited in 
spacious granaries for the use of the capital. As 
soon as Alaric was in possession of that impor- 
tant place he summoned the city to surrender 
at discretion; and his demands were enforced 
by the positive declaration that a refusal, or 
even a delay, should be instantly followed by 
the destruction of the magazines on which the 
life of the Roman people depended. The clam- 
ours of that people and the terror of famine 
subdued the pride of the senate; they listened 
without reluctance to the proposal of placing a 
new emperor on the throne of the unworthy 
Honorius; and the suffrage of the Gothic con- 
queror bestowed the purple on Attalus, prafect 
of the city. The grateful monarch immediately 
acknowledged his protector as master-general 
of the armies of the West; Adolphus, with the 
rank of count of the domestics, obtained the 
custody of the person of Attalus; and the two 
hostile nations seemed to be united in the closest 
bands of friendship and alliance.” 

The gates of the city were thrown open, and 
the new emperor of the Romans, encompassed 
on every side by the Gothic arins, was conduct- 
ed in tumultuous procession to the palace of 
Augustus and Trajan. After he had distributed 
the civil and military dignities among his fa- 
vourites and followers, Attalus convened an 
assembly of the senate, before whom, in a for- 
mal and florid speech, he asserted his resolution 
of restoring the majesty of the republic. and of 
uniting to the cmpire the provinces of Egypt 
and the East which had once acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Rome. Such extravagant prom- 
ises inspired every reasonable citizen with a just 
contempt for the character of an unwarlike 
usurper, whose elevation was the deepest and 
most ignominious wound which the republic 
had yet sustained from the insolence of the bar- 
barians. But the populace, with their usual 
lev..y, applauded the change of masters. The 
public discontent was favourable to the rival of 
Honorius; and the sectaries, oppressed by his 
persecuting edicts, expected some degree of 
countenance, or at least of toleration, from a 
prince who, in his native country of Ionia, had 
been educated in the Pagan superstition, and 
who had since received the sacrament of bap- 
tism from the hands of an Arian bishop.” The 
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first days of the reign of Attalus were fair and 
prosperous. An officer of confidence was sent 
with an inconsiderable body of troops to secure 
the obedience of Africa; the greatest part of 
Italy submitted to the terror of the Gothic 
powers; and though the city of Bologna made 
a vigorous and effectual resistance, the people 
of Milan, dissatisfied perhaps with the absence 
of Honorius, accepted with loud acclamations 
the choice of the Roman senate. At the head of 
a formidable army, Alaric conducted his royal 
captive almost to the gates of Ravenna; and a 
solemn embassy of the principal ministers—of 
Jovius the Prtorian præfect, of Valens, master 
of the cavalry and infantry, of the quzstor Po- 
tamius, and of Julian, the first of the notaries— 
was introduced with martial pomp into the 
Gothic camp. In the name of their sovereign 
they consented to acknowledge the lawful elec- 
tion of his competitor, and to divide the prov- 
inces of Italy and the West between the two 
emperors. Their proposals were rejected with 
disdain; and the refusal was aggravated by the 
insulting clemency of Attalus, who conde- 
scended to promise that if Honorius would in- 
stantly resign the purple he should be permitted 
to pass the remainder of his life in the peaceful 
exile of some remote island.** So desperate in- 
deed did the situation of the son of ‘Theodosius 
appear to those who were the best acquainted 
with his strength and resources, that Jovius and 
Valens, his minister and his general, betrayed 
their trust, infamously deserted the sinking, 
cause of their benefactor, and devoted their 
treacherous allegiance to the service of his more 
fortunate rival. Astonished by such examples of 
domestic treason, Honorius trembled at the 
approach of every servant, at the arrival of 
every messenger. He dreaded the secret ene- 
mics who might lurk in his capital, his palace, 
his bed-chamber; and some ships lay ready in 
the harbour of Ravenna to transport the abdi- 
cated monarch to the dominions of his infant 
nephew, the emperor of the East. 

But there is a Providence (such at least was 
the opinion of the historian Procopius™) that 
watches over innocence and folly, and tha.pre- 
tensions of Honorius to its peculiar care cannot 
reasonably be disputed. At the moment when 
his despair, incapable of any wise or manly res- 
olution, meditated a shamcful flight, a season- 
able reinforcement of four thousand vetcrans 
unexpectedly landed in the port of Ravenna. 
To these valiant strangers, whose fidelity had 
not been corrupted by the factions of the court, 
he committed the walls and gates of the city, 
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and the slumbers of the emperor were no longer 
disturbed by the apprehension of imminent 
and internal danger. The favourable intelli- 
gence which was received from Africa suddenly 
changed the opinions of men and the state of 
public affairs. The troops and officers whom 
Attalus had sent into that province were de- 
feated and slain, and the active zcal of Herac- 
lian maintained his own allegiance and that of 
his people. ‘The faithful count of Africa trans- 
mitted a large sum of money, which fixed the 
attachment of the Imperial guards; and his 
vigilance in preventing the exportation of corn 
and oil introduced famine, tumult and discon- 
tent into the walls of Rome. The failure of the 
African expedition was the source of mutual 
complaint and recrimination in the party of 
Attalus, and the mind of his protector was in- 
sensibly alienated from the interest of a prince 
who wanted spirit to command or docility to 
obcy. The most imprudent measures were 
adopted, without the knowledge or against the 
advice of Alaric, and the obstinate refusal of the 
senate to allow in the embarkation the mixture 
even of five hundred Goths, betrayed a suspi- 
cious and distrustful temper which in their situ- 
ation was neither generous nor prudent. The 
resentment of the Gothic king was exasperated 
by the malicious arts of Jovius, who had been 
raised to the rank of patrician, and who after- 
wards excused his double perfidy-by declaring 
without a blush that he had only seemed to 
abandon the service of Honorius more effec- 
tually to ruin the cause of the usurper. In a 
large plain near Rimini, and in the presence of 
an innumerable multitude of Romans and bar- 
barians, the wretched Attalus was publicly de- 
spoiled of the diadem and purple; and those 
ensigns of royalty were sent by Alaric as the 
pledge of peace and friendship to the son of 
Theodosius.®* The officers who returned to their 
duty were reinstated in their employments, and 
even the inerit of a tardy repentance was graci- 
ously allowed; but the degraded emperor of the 
Romans, desirous of life and insensible of dis- 
grace, implored the permission of following the 
Gothic camp in the train of a haughty and 
capricious barbarian.”¢ 

The degradation of Attalus rernoved the only 
real obstacle to the conclusion of the peace, and 
Alaric advanced within three miles of Ravenna 
to press the irresolution of the Imperial minis- 
ters, whose insolence soon returned with the 
retur:: of fortune. His indignation was kindled 
by the report that a rival chieftain, that Sarus, 
the personal enemy of Adolphus, and the hered- 
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itary foe of the house of Balti, had been received 
into the palace. At the head of three hundred 
followers that fearless barbarian immediately 
sallicd from the gates of Ravenna, surprised and 
cut in pieces a considerable body of Goths, re- 
entered the city in triumph, and was permitted 
to insult his adversary by the voice of a herald, 
who publicly declared that the guilt of Alaric 
had for ever excluded him frorn the friendship 
and alliance of the emperor.” The crime and 
folly of the court of Ravenna was expiated a 
third time by the calamitics of Rome. The king 
of the Goths, who no longer dissembled his ap- 
petite for plunder and revenge, appeared in 
arms under the walls of the capital; and the 
trembling senate, without any hopes of relief, 
prepared by a desperate resistance to delay the 
ruin of their country. But they were unable to 
guard against the secret conspiracy of their 
slaves and domestics, who either from birth or 
interest were attached to thecause of the enemy. 
At the hour of midnight the Salarian gate was 
silently opened, and the inhabitants were awak- 
ened by the trens »tous sound of the Gothic 
trumpet. Eleven hundred and sixty-three years 
alter the foundation of Rome, the Imperial 
city, which had subdued and civilised so con- 
siderable a part of mankind, was delivered to 
the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and 
Scythia.*8 

The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced 
his entrance into a vanquished city, discovered, 
however, some regard for the laws of humanity 
and religion. He encouraged his troops boldly 
to seize the rewards of valour, and to enrich 
themselves with the spoils of a wealthy and 
effeminate people; but he exhorted thein at the 
saine time to spare the lives of the unresisting 
citizens, and to respect the churches of the 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul as holy and in- 
violable sanctuaries. Amidst the horrors of a 
nocturnal tumult several of the Christian Goths 
displayed the fervour of a recent conversion; 
and some instances of their uncommon picty 
and modcration are related, and perhaps 
adorned, by the zeal of ecclesiastical writers.™ 
While the barbarians roamed through the city 
in quest of prey, the humble dwelling of an 
aged virgin, who had devoted her life to the 
service of the altar, was forced open by one of 
the powerful Goths. He immediately demand- 
ed, though in civil language, all the gold and 
silver in her possession, and was astonished at 
the readiness with which she conducted him to 
a splendid hoard of massy plate of the richest 
materials and the most curious workmanship. 
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The barbarian viewed with wonder and delight 
this valuable acquisition, till he was interrupted 
by a serious admonition, addressed to him in 
the following words: ‘“These,” said she, ‘‘are 
the consecrated vessels belonging to St. Peter: 
if you presume to touch them, the sacrilegious 
deed will remain on your conscience. For my 
part, I dare not keep what I am unable to de- 
fend.” ‘The Gothic captain, struck with rever- 
ential awe, despatched a messenger to inform 
the king of the treasure which he had discov- 
ered, and received a peremptory order from 
Alaric, that all the consecrated plate and orna- 
ments should be transported, without damage 
or delay, to the church of the apostle. From the 
extremity, perhaps, of the Quirinal hill to the 
distant quarter of the Vatican, a numerous de- 
tachment of Goths, marching in order of battle 
through the principal streets, protected with 
glittering arms the long train of their devout 
companions who bore aloft on their heads the 
sacred vessels of gold and silver, and the martial 
shouts of the barbarians were mingled with the 
sound of religious psalmody. From all the ad- 
jacent houses a crowd of Christians hastened to 
join this edifying procession, and a multitude of 
fugitives, without distinction of age or rank, or 
even of sect, had the good fortune to escape to 
the secure and hospitable sanctuary of the Vat- 
ican. The learned work concerning the City of 
God was professedly composed by St. Augustun, 
to justify the ways of Providence in the destruc- 
tion of the Roman greatness. He celebrates with 
peculiar satisfaction this memorable triumph of 
Christ, and insults his adversaries by challeng- 
ing them to produre some similar example of a 
town taken by storm, in which the fabulous 
gods of antiquitv had been able to protect either 
themselves or their deluded votaries.'°° 

In the sack of Rome some rare and extraordi- 
nary examples of barbarian virtue have been 
deservedly applauded. But the holy precincts of 
the Vatican and the apostolic churches could 
receive a very small proportion of the Roman 
people: many thousand warriors, more espe- 
cially of the Huns who served under the stand- 
ard of Alaric, were strangers to the name, or at 
least to the faith, of Christ, and we mav suspect, 
without any breach of charity or candour, that 
in the hour of savage licence, when every pas- 
sion was inflamed and every restraint was re- 
moved, the precepts of the Gospel seldom in- 
fluenced the behaviour of the Gothic Chris- 
tians. The writers the best disposed to exagger- 
ate their clemency have freely confessed that a 
cruel slaughter was made of the Romans,'™ and 
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that the streets of the city were filled with dead 
bodies, which remained without burial during 
the general consternation. The despair of the 
citizens was sometimes converted into fury; and 
whenever the barbarians were provoked by op- 
position, they extended the promiscuous mas- 
sacre to the feeble, the innocent, and the help- 
less. The private revenge of forty thousand 
slaves was exercised without pity or remorse; 
and the ignominious lashes which they had 
formerly received were washed away in the 
blood of the guilty or obnoxious families. The 
matrons and virgins of Rome were exposed to 
injuries more dreadful, in the apprehension of 
chastity, than death itself; and the ecclesiastical 
historian has selected an example of female vir- 
tue for the admiration of future ages.'® A Ro- 
man lady, of singular beauty and orthodox 
faith, had excited the impatient desires of a 
young Goth, who, according to the sagacious 
remark of Sozomen, was attached to the Arian 
heresy. Exasperated by her obstinate resistance, 
he drew his sword, and, with the anger of a 
lover, slightly wounded her neck. The bleeding 
heroine still continued to brave his resentment 
and to repel his love, till the ravisher desisted 
from his unavailing efforts, respectfully con- 
ducted her to the sanctuary of the Vatican, and 
gave six pieces of gold to the guards of the 
church on condition that they should restore 
her inviolate to the arms of her husband. Such 
instances of courage and generosity were not 
extremely common. The brutal soldiers satisfied 
their sensual appetites without consulting either 
the inclination or the duties of their female cap- 
tives; and a nice question of casuistry was seri- 
ously agitated, Whether those tender victims, 
who had inflexibly refused their consent to the 
violation which they sustained, had lost, by 
their misfortune, the glorious crown of virgin- 
ity.° There were other losses indeed of a more 
substantial kind and more general concern. It 
cannot be presumed that all the barbarians 
were at all times capable of perpetrating such 
amorous outrages; and the want of youth, or 
beauty, or chastity, protected the greatest part 
of the Roman women from the danger of a 
rape. But avarice is an insatiate and universal 
passion; since the enjoyment of almost every 
object that can afford pleasure to the different 
tastes and tempers of mankind may be pro- 
cured by the possession of wealth. In the pillage 
of Rome a just preference was given to gold and 
jewels, which contain the greatest value in the 
smallest compass and weight; but, after these 
portable riches had been removed by the more 
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diligent robbers, the palaces of Rome were 
rudely stripped of their splendid and costly 
furniture. The sideboards of massy plate, and 
the variegated wardrobes of silk and purple, 
were irregularly piled in the waggons that al- 
ways followed the march of a Gothic army. The 
most exquisite works of art were roughly han- 
died or wantonly destroyed: many a statue was 
melted for the sake of the precious materials; 
and many a vase, in the division of the spoil, 
was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a 
battle-axe. The acquisition of riches served only 
to stimulate the avarice of the rapacious bar- 
barians, who proceeded by threats, by blows, 
and by tortures, to force from their prisoners 
the confession of hidden treasure.’ Visible 
splendour and expense were alleged as the 
proof of a plentiful fortune; the appearance of 
poverty was imputed to a parsimonious disposi- 
tion; and the obstinacy of some misers, who 
endured the most cruel torments before they 
would discover the secret object of their affec- 
tion, was fatal to many unhappy wretches, who 
expired under the lash for refusing to reveal 
their imaginary treasures. The edifices of Rome, 
though the damage has been much exagger- 
ated, received some injury from the violence of 
the Goths. At their entrance through the Sa- 
larian gate thcy fired the adjacent houses to 
guide their march and to distract the attention 
of the citizens; the flames, which encountered 
no obstacle in the disorder of the night, con- 
sumed many private and public buildings, and 
the ruins of the palace of Sallust!” remained in 
the age of Justinian a stately monument of the 
Gothic conflagration.!°© Yet a contemporary 
historian has observed that fire could scarcely 
consume the enormous beains of solid brass, and 
that the strength of man was insufficient to sub- 
vert the foundations of ancient structures. Some 
truth may possibly be concealed in his devout 
assertion, that the wrath of Heaven supplied 
the imperfections of hostile rage, and that the 
proud Forum of Rome, decorated with the sta- 
tues of so many gods and heroes, was levelled in 
the dust by the stroke of lightning.: 
Whatever might be the numbérs of eques- 
trian or plebeian rank who perished in the 
massacre of Rome, it is confidently affirmed 
that only one senator lost his life by the sword 
of the enemy. But it was not easy to compute 
the multitudes who, from an honourable station 
and a prosperous fortune, were suddenly re- 
duced to the miserable condition of captives 
and exiles. As the barbarians had more occasion 
for money than for slaves, they fixed at a mod- 
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erate price the redemption of their indigent 
prisoners; and the ransom was often paid by the 
benevolence of their friends, or the charity of 
strangers.” The captives, who were regularly 
sold, either in open market or by private con- 
tract, would have legally regained their native 
freedom, which it was impossible for a citizen 
to lose or to alienate.”° But as it was soon dis- 
covered that the vindication of their liberty 
would endanger their lives, and that the Goths, 
unless they were tempted to sell, might be pro- 
voked to murder their useless prisoners, the civil 
jurisprudence had been already qualified by a 
wise regulation, that they should be obliged to 
serve the moderate term of five years, till they 
had discharged by their labour the price of 
their redemption." ‘The nations who invaded 
the Roman empire had driven before them, in- 
to Italy, whole troops of hungry and affrighted 
provincials, less apprehensive of servitude than 
of famine. The calamities of Rome and Italy 
dispersed the inhabitants to the most lonely, 
the most secure, the most distant places of ref- 
uge. While the Coila. cavalry spread terror and 
desolation along the sea-coast of Campania and 
Tuscany, the little island of Igilium, separated 
by a narrow channel from the Argentarian 
promontory, repulsed, or eluded, their hostile 
attempts; and at so small a distance frorn Rome, 
great numbers of citizens were securely con- 
cealed in the thick woods of that sequestered 
spot." The ample patrimonies which many 
senatorian families possessed in Africa invited 
them, if they had time and prudence to escape 
from the ruin of their country, to embrace the 
shelter of that hospitable province. The most 
illustrious of these fugitives was the noble and 
pious Proba,"® the widow of the prarfect Petro- 
nius. After the death of her husband, the most 
powerful subject of Rome, she had remained at 
the head of the Anician family, and successively 
supplied, from her private fortune, the expense 
of the consulships of her three sons. When the 
city was besieged and taken by the Goths, 
Proba supported with Christian resignation the 
loss of immense riches; embarked in a small 
vessel, from whence she beheld, at sea, the 
flames of her burning palace; and fied with her 
daughter Læta, and her grand-daughter, the 
celebrated virgin Demctrias, to the coast of 
Africa. The benevolent profusion with which 
the matron distributed the fruits or the price of 
her estates contributed to alleviate the misfor- 
tunes of exile and captivity. But even the family 
of Proba herself was not exempt from the rapa- 
cious oppression of Count Heraclian, who base- 
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ly sold, in matrimonial prostitution, the noblest 
maidens of Rome to the lust or avarice of the 
Syrian merchants. The Italian fugitives were 
dispersed through the provinces, along the coast 
of Egypt and Asia, as far as Constantinople and 
Jerusalem; and the village of Bethlehem, the 
solitary residence of St. Jerom and his female 
converts, was crowned with illustrious beggars, 
of either sex and every age, who excited the 
public compassion by the remembrance of their 
past fortune.!! This awful catastrophe of Rome 
filled the astonished empire with grief and ter- 
ror. So interesting a contrast of greatness and 
ruin disposed the fond credulity of the people to 
deplore, and even to exaggerate, the afflictions 
of the queen of cities. The clergy, who applied 
to recent events the lofty metaphors of Oriental 
prophecy, were sometimes tempted to confound 
the destruction of the capital and the dissolution 
of the globe. 

There exists in human nature a strong pro- 
pensity to depreciate the advantages, and to 
magnify the evils, of the present times. Yet, 
when the first emotions had subsided, and a 
fair estimate was made of the real damage, the 
more learned and judicious contemporaries 
were forced to confess that infant Rome had 
formerly received more essential injury from 
the Gauls than she had now sustained from the 
Goths in her declining age."> The experience of 
eleven centuries has enabled posterity to pro- 
duce a much more singular parallel; and to 
affirm with confidence, that the ravages of the 
barbarians whom Alaric had led from the banks 
of the Danube were less destructive than the 
hostilities exercised by the troops of Charles the 
Fifth, a catholic prince, who styled himself Em- 
peror of the Romans." The Goths evacuated 
the city at the end of six days, but Rome re- 
mained above nine months in the possession of 
the Imperialists; and every hour was stained by 
some atrocious act of cruelty, lust, and rapine. 
The authority of Alaric preserved some order 
and moderation among the ferocious multitude 
which acknowledged him for their leader and 
king; but the constable of Bourbon had glori- 
ously fallen in the attack of the walls; and the 
de ith of the general removed every restraint of 
discipline from an army which consisted of 
three independent nations, the Italians, the 
Spaniards, and the Germans. In the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the manners of Italy 
exhibited a remarkable scene of the depravity 
of mankind. They united the sanguinary crimes 
that prevail in an unscttled state of society, with 
the polished vices which spring from the abuse 
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of art and luxury; and the loose adventurers, 
who had violated every prejudice of patriotism 
and superstition to assault the palace of the 
Roman pontiff, must deserve to be considered 
as the most profligate of the Jtalzans. At the same 
era the Spaniards were the terror both of the Old 
and New World; but their high-spirited valour 
was disgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious ava- 
rice, and unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in 
the pursuit of fame and riches, they had im- 
proved, by repeated practice, the most exquisite 
and effectual methods of torturing their prison- 
ers: many of the Castilians who pillaged Rome 
were familiars of the holy inquisition; and some 
volunteers, perhaps, were lately returned from 
the conquest of Mexico. The Germans were less 
corrupt than the Italians, less cruel than the 
Spaniards; and the rustic, or even savage aspect 
of those Tramontane warriors often disguised a 
simple and merciful disposition. But they had 
imbibed, in the first fervour of the Reformation, 
the spirit, as well as the principles, of Luther. 
It was their favourite amusement to insult, or 
destroy, the consecrated objects of catholic su- 
perstition; they indulged, without pity or re- 
morse, a devout hatred against the clergy of 
every denomination and degree who form so 
considerable a part of the inhabitants of modern 
Rome; and their fanatic zeal might aspire to 
subvert the throne of Antichrist, to purify, with 
blood and fire, the abominations of the spiritual 
Babylon." 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who 
evacuated Rome on the sixth day," might be 
the result of prudence, but it was not surely the 
effect of fear."9 At the head of an army encum- 
bered with rich and weighty spoils, their in- 
trepid leader advanced along the Appian Way 
into the southern provinces of Italy, destroying 
whatever dared to oppose his passage, and con- 
tenting himself with the plunder of the unre- 
sisting country. The fate of Capua, the proud 
and luxurious metropolis of Campania, and 
which was respected, even in its decay, as the 
eighth city of the empire,’?° is buried in oblivion; 
whilst the adjacent town of Nola 3! has been 
illustrated, on this occasion, by the sanctity of 
Paulinus,’ who was successively a consul, a 
monk, and a bishop. At the age of forty he re- 
nounced the enjoyment of wealth and honour, 
of society and literature, to embrace a life of 
solitude and penance; and the loud applause of 
the clergy encouraged him to despise the re- 
proaches of his worldly friends, who ascribed 

this desperate act to some disorder of the mind 
or body.” An early and passionate attachment 
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determined him to fix his humble dwelling in 
one of the suburbs of Nola, near the miraculous 
tomb of St. Felix, which the public devotion 
had already surrounded with five large and 
populous churches. The remains of his fortune, 
and of his understanding, were dedicated to the 
service of the glorious martyr; whose praise, on 
the day of his festival, Paulinus never failed to 
celebrate by a solemn hymn; and in whose 
name he erected a sixth church, of superior 
elegance and beauty, which was decorated with 
many curious pictures from the history of the 
Old and New Testament. Such assiduous zeal 
secured the favour of the saint,'*4 or at least of 
the people; and, after fifteen years’ retirement 
the Roman consul was compelled to accept the 
bishopric of Nola, a few months before the city 
was invested by the Goths. During the siege, 
some religious persons were satisfied that they 
had scen, either in dreams or visions, the divine 
forin of their tutclar patron; yet it soon ap- 
peared by the event, that Felix wanted power, 
or inclination, to preserve the flock of which he 
had formerly been the shepherd. Nola was not 
saved from the general devastation;!** and the 
captive bishop was protected only by the gen- 
eral opinion of his innocence and poverty. 
Above four years elapsed from the successful 
invasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric, to the 
voluntary retreat of the Goths under the con- 
duct of his successor Adolphus; and, during the 
whole time, they reigned without control over a 
country which, in the opinion of the ancicnts, 
had united all the various excellences of nature 
and art. The prosperity, indeed, which Italy 
had attained in the auspicious age of the Anto- 
nines, had gradually declined with the decline 
of the empire. The fruits of a long peace per- 
ished under the rude grasp of the barbarians; 
and thcy themselves were incapable of tasting 
the more elegant refinements of luxury which 
had been prepared for the use of the soft and 
polished! Italians. Each soldier, however, 
claimed an ample portion of the substantial 
plenty, the corn and cattle, oil and wince, that 
was daily collected and consumed, in the 
Gothic camp; and the principal warriors in- 
sulted the villas and gardens, once inhabited by 
Lucullus and Ciccro, along the beautcous coast 
of Campania. Their trembling captives, the 
sons and daughters of Roman senators, present- 
ed, in goblets of gold and gems, large draughts 
of Falernian wine to the haughty victors, who 
stretched their huge limbs under the shade of 
plane-trees t artificially disposed to exclude 
the scorching rays, and to admit the genial 
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warmth, of the sun. These delights were en- 
hanced by the memory of past hardships: the 
comparison of their native soil, the bleak and 
barren hills of Scythia, and the frozen banks of 
the Elbe and Danube, added new charms to the 
felicity of the Italian climate.!27 

Whether fame, or conquest, or riches were 
the object of Alaric, he pursued that object with 
an indefatigable ardour which could neither be 
quelled by adversity nor satiated by success. No 
sooner had he reached the extreme land of 
Italy than he was attracted by the neighbouring 
prospect of a fertile and peaceful island. Yct 
even the possession of Sicily he considered only 
an intermediate step to the important expedi- 
tion which he already meditated against the 
continent of Africa. The straits of Rhegium and 
Messina??? are twelve miles in length, and in the 
narrowest passage about one mile and a half 
broad; and the fabulous monsters of the decep, 
the rocks of Scylla and the whirlpool of Charyb- 
dis, could terrify none but the most timid and 
unskilled mariners. Yet as soon as the first divi- 
sion of the Goths liad cmbarked, a sudden tem- 
pest arose, which sunk or scattered many of the 
transports; their courage was daunted by the 
terrors of a new element; and the whole design 
was defeated by the premature death of Alaric, 
which fixed, after a short illness, the fatal term 
of his conquests. The ferocious character of the 
barbarians was displayed in the funeral of a 
hero whose valour and fortune they celebrated 
with mournful applause. By the labour of a cap- 
tive multitude they forcibly diverted the course 
of the Busentinus, a small river that washes the 
walls of Consentia. The royal sepulchre, adorned 
with the splendid spoils and trophies of Rome, 
was constructed in the vacant bed; the waters 
were then restored to their natural channel; 
and the secret spot where the remains of Alaric 
had been deposited was for ever concealed by 
the inhuman massacre of the prisoners who had 
been employed to execute the work.' 

The personal animosities and hereditary 
feuds of the barbarians were suspended by the 
strong necessity of their affairs; and the brave 
Adolphus, the brother-in-law of the deceased 
monarch, was unanimously elected to succeed 
to his throne. The character and political sys- 
tem of the new king of the Goths may be best 
understood from his own conversation with an 
iliustrious citizen of Narbonne, who afterwards, 
in a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, related it to 
St. Jerom, in the presence of the historian Oro- 
sius. “In the full confidence of valour and vic- 
tory, I once aspired (said Adolphus) to change 
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the face of the universe; to obliterate the name 
of Rome; to erect on its ruins the dominion of 
the Goths; and to acquire, like Augustus, the 
immortal fame of the founder of a new empire. 
By repeated experiments I was gradually con- 
vinced that laws are essentially necessary to 
maintain and regulate a well-constituted state; 
and that the fierce untractable humour of the 
Goths was incapable of bearing the salutary 
yoke of laws and civil government. From that 
moment I proposed to myself a different object 
of glory and ambition; and it is now my sincere 
wish that the gratitude of future ages should 
acknowledge the merit of a stranger, who em- 
ployed the sword of the Goths. not to subvert, 
but to restore and maintain, the prosperity of 
the Roman empire.”!3% With these pacific 
views the successor of Alaric suspended the op- 
erations of war, and seriously negotiated with 
the Imperial court a treaty of friendship and 
alliance. It waè the interest of the ministers of 
Honorius, who were now released from the obli- 
gation of their extravagant oath, to deliver 
Italy from the intolerable weight of the Gothic 
powers; and they readily accepted their service 
against the tyrants and barbarians who infested 
the provinces beyond the Alps.!?! Adolphus, as- 
suming the character of a Roman General, di- 
rected his march from the extremity of Campa- 
nia to the southern provinces of Gaul. His 
troops, either by force or agreement, immedi- 
ately occupicd the cities of Narbonne, Tou- 
louse, and Bordeaux; and though they were 
repulsed by Count Boniface from the walls of 
Marseilles, they soon extended their quarters 
from the Mediterranean to the ocean. The op- 
pressed provincials might exclaim that the mis- 
erable remnant which the enemy had spared 
was cruclly ravished by their pretended allies; 
yet some specious colours were not wanting to 
palliate or justify the violence of the Goths. The 
cities of Gaul which they attacked might per- 
haps be considered as in a state of rebellion 
against the government of Honorius: the arti- 
cles of the treaty or the secret instructions of the 
court might sometimes be alleged in favour of 
the seeming usurpations of Adolphus; and the 
guilt of any irregular unsuccessful act of hostil- 
ity might always be imputed, with an appear- 
ance of truth, to the ungovernable spirit of a 
barbarian host impatient of peace or discipline. 
The luxury of Italy had been less effectual to 
soften the temper than to relax the courage of 
the Goths: and they had imbibed the vices, 
without imitating the arts and institutions, of 
civilised society.'? 
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The professions of Adolphus were probably 
sincere, and his attachment to the cause of the 
republic was secured by the ascendant which a 
Roman princess had acquired over the heart 
and understanding of the barbarian king. Pla- 
cidia,!** the daughter of the great Theodosius, 
and of Galla, his second wife, had received a 
royal education in the palace of Constantinople; 
but the eventful story of her life is connected 
with the revolutions which agitated the Western 
empire under the reign of her brother Honorius. 
When Rome was first invested by the arms of 
Alaric, Placidia, who was then about twenty 
years of age, resided in the city; and her ready 
consent of the death of her cousin Serena has a 
cruel and ungrateful appearance, which, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the action, may 
be aggravated or excused by the consideration 
of her tender age.!*4 The victorious barbarians 
detained, either as a hostage or a captive,)** the 
sister of Honorius; but while she was exposed to 
the disgrace of following round Italy the mo- 
tions of a Gothic camp, she experienced, how- 
ever, a decent and respectful treatment. The 
authority of Jornandes, who praises the beauty 
of Placidia, may perhaps be counterbalanced 
by the silence, the expressive silence, of her flat- 
terers: yet the splendour of her birth, the bloom 
of youth, the elegance of manners, and the dex- 
terous insinuations which she condescended to 
employ, made a deep impression on the mind of 
Adolphus; and the Gothic king aspired to call 
himself the brother of the emperor. The minis- 
ters of Honorius rejected with disdain the pro- 
posal of an alliance so injurioug to every senti- 
ment of Roman pride; and repeatediy urged 
the restitution of Placidia as an indispensable 
condition of the treaty of peace. But the daugh- 
ter of Theodosius submitted without reluctance 
to the desires of the conqueror, a young and 
valiant prince, who yielded to Alaric in loftiness 
of stature, but who excelled in the more attrac- 
tive qualities of grace and beauty. The mar- 
riage of Adolphus and Placidia!** was consum- 
mated before the Goths retired from Italy; and 
the solemn, perhaps the anniversary, day of 
their nuptials was afterwards celebrated in the 
house of Ingenuus, one of the most illustrious 
citizens of Narbonne in Gaul. The bride, at- 
tired and adorned like a Roman empress, was 
placed on a throne of state; and the king of the 
Goths, who assumed on this occasion the Ro- 
man habit, contented himself with a less hon- 
ourable seat by her side. The nuptial gift, 
which, according to the custom of his nation,'*” 
was offered to Placidia, consisted of the rare and 
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magnificent spoils of her country. Fifty beauti- 
ful youths, in silken robes, carried a basin in 
each hand; and one of these basins was filled 
with pieces of gold, the other with precious 
stones of an inestimable value. Attalus, so long 
the sport of fortune and of the Goths, was ap- 
pointed to lead the chorus of the Hymeneal 
song; and the degraded emperor might aspire 
to the praise of a skilful musician. The barbari- 
ans enjoyed the insolence of their triumph; and 
the provincials rejoiced in this alliance, which 
tempered, by the mild influence of love and 
reason, the fierce spirit of their Gothic lord.1#8 

The hundred basins of gold and gems pre- 
sented to Placidia at her nuptial feast formed an 
inconsiderable portion of the Gothic treasures; 
of which some extraordinary specimens may be 
selected from the history of the successors of 
Adolphus. Many curious and costly ornaments 
of pure gold, enriched with jewels, were found 
in their palace of Narbonne when it was pil- 
laged in the sixth century by the Franks: sixty 
cups or chalices; fifteen patens, or plates, for the 
use of the communion; twenty boxes, or cases, 
to hold the books of the gospels: this conse- 
crated wealth! was distributed by the son of 
Clovis among the churches of his dominions, 
and his pious liberality seems to upbraid some 
former sacrilege of the Goths. They possessed, 
with more sccurity of conscience, the famous 
missorium, or great dish for the.gervice of the 
table, of massy gold, of the weight of five hun- 
dred pounds, and of far superior valuc, from the 
precious stones, the exquisite workmanship, and 
the tradition that it had been presented by 
Aétius, the patrician, to Torismond, king of the 
Goths. One of the successors of Torismond pur- 
chased the aid of the French monarch by the 
promise of this magnificent gift. When he was 
seated on the throne of Spain, he delivered it 
with reluctance to the ambassadors of Dago- 
bert; despoiled them on the road; stipulated, 
after a long negotiation, the inadequate ran- 
som of two hundred thousand pieces of gold; 
and preserved the missorium as thé pride of the 
Gothic treasury.'4° When that treasury, after 
the conquest of Spain, was plundered by the 
Arabs, they admired and they have celebrated 
another object still more remarkable; a table of 
considerable size, of one single piece of solid 
emerald," encircled with three rows of fine 
pearls, supported by three hundred and sixty- 
five feet of gems and massy gold, and estimated 
at the price of five hundred thousand pieces of 
gold.'® Some portion of the Gothic treasures 
might be the gift of friendship or the tribute of 
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obedience; but the far greater part had been 
the fruits of war and rapine, the spoils of the 
empire, and perhaps of Rome. 

After the deliverance of Italy from the op- 
pression of the Goths, some secret counsellor 
was permitted, amidst the factions of the pal- 
ace, to heal the wounds of that afflicted coun- 
try.! By a wise and humane regulation the 
eight provinces which had been the most deeply 
injured—Campania, Tuscany, Picenum, Sam- 
nium, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Lucania 
—obtained an indulgence of five years; the or- 
dinary tribute was reduced to one-fifth, and 
evcn that fifth was destined to restore and sup- 
port the useful institution of the public posts. 
By another law the lands which had been left 
without inhabitants or cultivation were grant- 
ed, with some diminution of taxes, to the neigh- 
bours who should occupy or the strangers who 
should solicit them; and the new possessors 
were secured against the future claims of the 
fugitive proprietors. About the same time a gen- 
eral amnesty was published in the name of 
Honorius, to abolish the guilt and memory of 
all the tnvoluntary offences which had been com- 
mitted by his unhappy subjects during the term 
of the public disorder and calamity. A decent 
and respectful attention was paid to the restora- 
tion of the capital; the citizens were encouraged 
to rebuild the edifices which had been de- 
stroyed or damaged by hostile fire; and extraor- 
dinary supplies of corn were imported from the 
coast of Africa. The crowds that so lately fled 
before the sword of the barbarians were soon 
recalled by the hopes of plenty and pleasure; 
and Albinus, prefect of Rome, informed the 
court, with some anxiety and surprise, that in a 
single day he had taken an account of the ar- 
rival of fourteen thousand strangers.’ In less 
than seven ycars the vestiges of the Gothic inva- 
sion were almost obliterated, and the city ap- 
peared to resume its former splendour and 
tranquillity. The venerable matron replaced 
her crown of laurel, which had been ruffled by 
the storms of war, and was still amused in the 
last moment of her decay with the prophecies of 
‘revenge, of victory, and of eternal dominion.'45 

This apparent tranquillity was soon dis- 
turbed by the approach of an hostile armament 
from the country which afforded the daily sub- 
sistence of the Roman people. Heraclian, count 
of Africa, who under the most difficult and dis- 
tressful circumstances had supported with ac- 
tive loyalty the cause of Honorius, was tempted 
in the year of his consulship to assume the char- 
acter of a rebel and the title of emperor. The 
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ports of Africa were immediately filled with the 
naval forces, at the head of which he prepared 
to invade Italy; and his fleet, when it cast an- 
chor at the mouth of the Tiber, indeed sur- 
passed the fleets of Xerxes and Alexander, if all 
the vessels, including the royal galley and the 
smallest boat, did actually amount to the in- 
credible number of three thousand two hun- 
dred.!!6 Yet with such an armament, which 
might have subverted or restored the greatest 
empires of the earth, the African usurper made 
a very faint and feeble impression on the prov- 
inces of his rival. As he marched from the port 
along the road which leads to the gates of 
Rone, he was encountered, terrified, and rout- 
ed by one of the Imperial captains; and the lord 
of this mighty host, deserting his fortune and his 
friends, ignominiously fled with a single ship." 
When Heraclian landed in the harbour of Car- 
thage, he fousd that the whole province, dis- 
daining such an unworthy ruler, had returned 
to their allegiance. The rebel was beheaded in 
the ancient temple of Memory, his consulship 
was abolished,'*® and the remains of his private 
fortune, not exceeding the moderate sum of four 
thousand pounds of gold, were granted to the 
brave Constantius, who had already defended 
the throne which he afterwards shared with his 
feeble sovercign. Honorius viewed with supine 
indifference the calamities of Rome and Italy,” 
but the rebellious attempts of Attalus and Hera- 
clian against his personal safety awakened for a 
moment the torpid instinct of his nature. He 
was probably ignorant of the causes and events 
which preserved him from these impending 
dangers; and as Italy was no longer invaded by 
any foreign or domestic enemies, he peaceably 
existed in the palace of Ravenna, while the ty- 
rants beyond the Alps were repeatedly van- 
quished in the name and by the lieutenants of 
the son of Thcodosius,'®° In the course of a busy 
and interesting narrative I might possibly forget 
to mention the death of such a prince, and I 
shall therefore take the precaution of observing 
in this place that he survived the last siege of 
Rome about thirteen years. 

, The usurpation of Constantine, who received 
the purple from the legions of Britain, had been 
successful, and seemed to be secure. His title 
was acknowledged from the wall of Antoninus 
to the Columns of Hercules, and, in the midst 
of the public disorder, he shared the dominion 
and the plunder of Gaul and Spain with the 
tribes of barbarians whose destructive progress 
was no longer checked by the Rhine or Pyre- 
nees. Stained with the blood of the kinsmen of 
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Honorius, he extorted from the court of Raven- 
na, with which he secretly corresponded, the 
ratification of his rebellious claims. Constantine 
engaged himself by a solemn promise to deliver 
Italy from the Goths, advanced as far as the 
banks of the Po, and, after alarming rather than 
assisting his pusillanimous ally, hastily returned 
to the palace of Arles, to celebrate with intem- 
perate luxury his vain and ostentatious triumph. 
But this transient prosperity was soon interrupt- 
ed and destroyed by the revolt of Count Geron- 
tius, the bravest of his generals, who, during the 
absence of his son Constans, a prince already 
invested with the Impcrial purple, had been 
left to command in the provinces of Spain. For 
some reason of which we are ignorant, Geron- 
tius, instead of assuming the diadem, placed it 
on the head of his friend Maximus, who fixed 
his residence at Tarragona, while the active 
count pressed forwards through the Pyrenees to 
surprise the two emperors Constantine and 
Constans before they could prepare for their de- 
fence. The son was made prisoner at Vienne, 
and immediately put to death; and the unfortu- 
nate youth had scarcely leisure to deplore the 
elevation of his family, which had tempted or 
compelled him sacrilegiously to desert the 
peaceful obscurity of the monastic life. The 
father maintained a siege within the walls of 
Arles; but those walls must have yielded to the 
assailants had not the city been unexpectedly 
relieved by the approach of an Italian army. 
The name of Honorius, the proclamation of 2 
lawful emperor, astonished the contending par- 
ties of the rebels. Gerontius, abandoned by his 
own troops, escaped to the confines of Spain, 
and rescued his name from oblivion by the Ro- 
man courage which appeared to animate the 
last moments of his life. In the middle of the 
night a great body of his perfidious soldiers sur- 
rounded and attacked his house, which he had 
strongly barricaded. His wife, a valiant friend 
of the nation of the Alani, and some faithful 
slaves, were still attached to his person; and he 
used with so much skill and resolution a large 
magazine of darts and arrows, that above three 
hundred of the assailants lost their lives ın the 
attempt. His slaves, when all the missile weap- 
ons were spent, fled at the dawn of day; and 
Gerontius, if he had not been restrained by con- 
jugal tenderness, might have imitated their ex- 
ample; till the soldiers, provoked by such obsti- 
nate resistance, applied fire on all sides to the 
house. In this fatal extremity he complied with 
the request of his barbarian friend and cut off 
his head. The wife of Gerontius, who conjured 
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him not to abandon her to a life of misery and 
disgrace, eagerly presented her neck to his 
sword: and the tragic scene was terminated by 
the death of the count himself, who after three 
ineffectual strokes, drew a short dagger and 
sheathed it in his heart.!®! The unprotected 
Maximus, whom he had invested with the pur- 
ple, was indebted for his life to the contempt 
that was entertained of his power and abilities. 
The caprice of the barbarians, who ravaged 
Spain, once more seated this Imperial phantom 
on the throne: but they soon resigned him to the 
justice of Honorius; and the tyrant Maximus, 
after he had been shown to the people of Raven- 
na and Rome, was publicly executed. 

The general, Constantius was his name, who 
raised by his approach the siege of Arles and 
dissipated the troops of Gerontius, was born a 
Roman; and this remarkable distinction is 
strongly expressive of the decay of military spirit 
among the subjects of the empire. The strength 
and majesty which were conspicuous in the per- 
son of that general’ marked hiim in the popular 
opinion as a candidate worthy of the throne 
which he afterwards ascended. In the familiar 
intercourse of private life his manners were 
cheerful and engaging: nor would he sometimes 
disdain, in the license of convivial mirth, to vie 
with the pantomimes themselyes in the exer- 
cises of their ridiculous profession But when the 
trumpet summoned him to aiis; when he 
mounted his horse, and, bending down (for such 
was his singular practice) almost upon the neck, 
fiercely rolled his large animated eyes round 
the field, Constantius then struck terror into 
his foes and inspired his soldiers with the assur- 
ance of victory. He had received from the court 
of Ravenna the important comunission of extir- 
pating rebellion in the provinces of the West; 
and the pretended emperor Constantine, after 
enjoying a short and anxious respite, was again 
besieged in his capital by the arms of a more 
formidable enemy. Yet this interval allowed 
time for a successful negotiation with the Franks 
and Alemanni; and his ambassador, Edobic, 
soon returncd at the head of an army to disturb 
the operations of the siege of Arles. The Roman 
general, instead of expecting the attack in his 
lines, boldly, and perhaps wisely, resolved to 
pass the Rhone and to meet the barbarians. 
His measures were conducted with so much 
skill and secrecy, that, while they engaged the 
infantry of Constantius in the front, they were 
suddenly attacked, surrounded, and destroyed 
by the cavalry of his lieutenant Ulphilas, who 
had silently gained an advantageous post in 
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their rear. The remains of the army of Edobic 
were preserved by flight or submission, and 
their leader escaped from the field of battle to 
the house of a faithless friend, who too clearly 
understood that the head of his obnoxious guest 
would be an acceptable and lucrative present 
for the Imperial general. On this occasion Con- 
stantius behaved with the magnanimity of a 
genuine Roman. Subduing or suppressing every 
sentiment of jealousy, he publicly acknowledged 
the merit and services of Ulphilas; but he turn- 
ed with horror from the assassin of Edobic, and 
sternly intimated his commands that the camp 
should no longer be polluted by the presence of 
an ungrateful wretch who had violated the laws 
of friendship and hospitality. The usurper, who 
beheld from the walls of Arles the ruin of his 
last hopes, was tempted to place some confi- 
dence in so generous a conqueror. He required 
a solemn promise for his security; and after re- 
ceiving, by the imposition of hands, the sacred 
character of a Christian presbyter, he ventured 
to open the gates ol ax city. But he soon experi- 
enced that the principles of honour and integ- 
rity, which might regulate the ordinary conduct 
of Constantius, were superseded by the loose 
doctrines of political morality. The Roman gen- 
eral indeed refused to sully his laurels with the 
blood of Constantine; but the abdicated emper- 
or and his son Julian were sent, under a strong 
guard, into Italy; and before they reached the 
palace of Ravenna they met the ministers of 
death. 

At a time when it was universally confessed 
that almost every man in the empire was su- 
perior in personal merit to the princes whom 
the accident of their birth had seated on the 
throne, a rapid succession of usurpers, regard- 
less of the fate of their predecessors, still con- 
tinued to arise. This mischief was peculiarly felt 
in the provinces of Spain and Gaul, where the 
principles of order and obedience had been ex- 
tinguished by war and rebellion. Before Con- 
stantine resigned the purple, and in the fourth 
month of the siege of Arles, intelligence was re- 
ceived in the Imperial camp that Jovinus had 
assumed the diadem at Mentz, in the Upper 
Germany, at the instigation of Goar, king of the 
Alani, and of Guntiarius, king of the Burgundi- 
ans; and that the candidate on whom they had 
bestowed the empire advanced with a formid- 
able host of barbarians from the banks of the 
Rhine to those of the Rhone. Every circum- 
stance is dark and extraordinary in the short 
history of the reign of Jovinus. It was natural to 
expect that a brave and skilful general, at the 
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head of a victorius army, would have asserted, 
in a field of battle, the justice of the cause of 
Honorius. The hasty retreat of Constantius 
might be justified by weighty reasons; but he 
resigned without a struggle the possession of 
Gaul; and Dardanus, the Prætorian præfect, is 
recorded as the only magistrate who refused to 
yield obedience to the usurper.'®? When the 
Goths, two years after the siege of Rome, estab- 
lished their quarters in Gaul, it was natural to 
suppose that their inclinations could be divided 
only between the emperor Honorius, with 
whom they had formed a recent alliance, and 
the degraded Attalus, whom they reserved in 
their camp for the occasional purpose of acting 
the part of a musician or a monarch. Yet in a 
moment of disgust (for which it is not easy to 
assign a cause or a date) Adolphus connected 
himself with the usurper of Gaul; and imposed 
on Attalus the tgnominious task of negotiating 
the treaty which ratified his own disgrace. We 
are again surprised to read, that, instead of con- 
sidering the Gothic alliance as the firmest sup- 
port of his throne, Jovinus upbraided, in dark 
and ambiguous language, the officious impor- 
tunity of Attalus; that, scorning the advice of 
his great ally, he invested with the purple his 
brother Sebastian; and that he most impru- 
dently accepted the service of Sarus, when that 
gallant chief, the soldier of Honorius. was pio- 
voked to desert the court of a prince who knew 
not how to reward or punish. Adolphus. edu- 
cated among a race of warriors, who esteemed 
the duty of revenge as the most precious and 
sacred portion of their inheritance, advanced 
with a body of ten thousand Goths to encounter 
the hereditary enemv of the house of Balti. He 
attacked Sarus at an unguarded moment, when 
he was accompanied only by eighteen or twenty 
of his valiant followers. United by friendship, 
animated by despair, but at length oppressed by 
multitudes, this hand of heroes deserved the 
esteem, without exciting the compassion, of their 
enemies; and the lion was no sooner taken in 
the toils'* than he was instantly despatched. 
‘The death of Sarus dissolved the loose alliance 
which Adolphus still maintained with the usurp- 
ers of Gaul. He again listened to the dictates of 
love and prudence; and soon satisfied the bro- 
ther of Placidia, by the assurance that he would 
immediately transmit to the palace of Ravenna 
the heads of the two tyrants, Jovinus and Se- 
bastian. The king of the Goths executed his 
promise without difficulty or delay: the helpless 
brothers, unsupported by any personal merit, 
were abandoned by their barbarian auxiliaries; 
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and the short opposition of Valentia was ex- 
piated by the ruin of one of the oldest cities of 
Gaul. The emperor chosen by the Roman sen- 
ate, who had been promoted, degraded, in- 
sulted, restored, again degraded, and again in- 
sulted, was finally abandoned to his fate; but 
when the Gothic king withdrew his protection, 
he was restrained, by pity or contempt, from 
offering any violence to the person of Attalus. 
The unfortunate Attalus, who was left without 
subjects or allies, embarked in one of the ports 
of Spain, in search of some secure and solitary 
retreat; but he was intercepted at sea, conducted 
to the presence of Honorius, led in triumph 
through the streets of Rome or Ravenna, and 
publicly exposed to the gazing multitude, on the 
second step of the throne of his invincible con- 
queror. The same measure of punishment with 
which, in the days of his prosperity, he was ac- 
cused of menacing his rival, was inflicted on 
Attalus himself: he was condemned, after the 
amputation of two fingers, to a perpetual exile 
in the isle of Lipari, where he was supplied with 
the decent necessaries of life. The remainder of 
the reign Honorius was undisturbed by rcbel- 
lion; and it may be observed that in the space 
of five years seven usurpers had yielded to the 
fortune of a prince who was himself incapable 
either of counsel or of action. 

The situation of Spain, separated on all sides 
from the cnemies of Rome, by the sea, by the 
mountains, and by intermediate provinces, had 
secured the long tranquillity of that remote artd 
sequestered country; and we may observe, as a 
sure symptom of domestic happiness, that, in a 
period of four hundred years, Spain furnished 
very few materials to the history of the Roman 
empire. The footsteps of the barbarians, who, in 
the reign of Gallienus, had penetrated beyond 
the Pyrenees, were soon obliterated by the re- 
turn of peace; and in the fourth century of the 
Christian era, the cities of Emerita or Merida, 
of Corduba, Seville, Bracara, and Tarragona, 
were numbered with the most illustrious of the 
Roman world. The various plenty of the ani- 
mal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, 
was improved and manufactured by the *kill of 
an industrious people; and the peculiar advan- 
tages of naval stores contributed to support an 
extensive and profitable trade.’*5 The arts and 
sciences flourished under the protection of the 
emperors; and if the character of the Spaniards 
was enfeebled by peace and servitude, the hos- 
tile approach of the Germans, who had spread 
terror and desolation from the Rhine to the 
Pyrenees, seemed to rekindle some sparks of 
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military ardour. As long as the defence of the 
mountains was intrusted to the hardy and faith- 
ful militia of the country, they successfully re- 
pelled the frequent attempts of the barbarians, 
But no sooner had the national troops been 
compelled to resign their post of the Honorian 
bands in the service of Constantine, than the 
gates of Spain were treachcrously betrayed to 
the public enemy, about ten months before the 
sack of Rome by the Goths.'** The conscious- 
ness of guilt, and the thirst of rapine, prompted 
the mercenary guards of the Pyrenees to desert 
their station; to invite the arms of the Suevi, the 
Vandals, and the Alani; and to swell the torrent 
which was poured with irresistible violence from 
the frontiers of Gaul to the sea of Africa. The 
misfortunes of Spain may be described in the 
language of its most eloquent historian, who has 
concisely expressed the passionate, and perhaps 
exaggerated, declamations of contemporary 
writers.!& “The irruption of these nations was 
followed by the most dreadful calamities: as the 
barbarians exercised thcir indiscriminate cruel- 
ty on the fortuncs of the Romans and the Span- 
iards, and ravaged with equal fury the cities 
and the open country. The progress of famine 
reduced the miserable inhabitants to feed on 
the flesh of their fellow-creatures; and even the 
wild beasts, who multiplied, without control, in 
the desert, were exasperated by the taste of 
blood and the impatience of hunger boldly to 
attack and devour their human prey. Pestilence 
soon appeared, the inseparable companion of 
famine; a large proportion of the people was 
swept away; and the groans of the dying excited 
only the envy of their surviving friends. At length 
the barbarians, satiated with carnage and ra- 
pine, and afflicted by the contagious evils which 
they themselves had introduced, fixed thcir per- 
manent seats in the depopulated country. The 
ancient Gallicia, whose limits included the 
kingdom of Old Castille, was divided between 
the Suevi and the Vandals: the Alani were 
scattered over the provinces of Carthagena and 
Lusitania, from the Mediterranean to the At- 
lantic Ocean; and the fruitful territory of Bæ- 
tica was allotted to the Silingi, another branch 
of the Vandalic nation. After regulating this 
partition, the conquerors contracted with their 
new subjects some reciprocal engagements of 
protection and obedience: the lands were again 
cultivated; and the towns and villages were 
again occupied by a captive people. The great- 
est part of the Spaniards was even disposed to 
prefer this new condition of poverty and bar- 
barism to the severe oppressions of the Roman 
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government; yet there were many who still as- 
serted their native freedom, and who refused, 
more especially in the mountains of Gallicia, to 
submit to the barbarian yoke.!5 

The important present of the heads of Jovinus 
and Sebastian had approved the friendship of 
Adolphus, and restored Gaul to the obedience 
of his brother Honorius. Peace was incompat- 
ible with the situation and temper of the king of 
the Goths. He readily accepted the proposal of 
turning his victorious arms against the barbari- 
ans of Spain; the troops of Constantius inter- 
cepted his communication with the seaports of 
Gaul, and gently pressed his march towards the 
Pyrenees:!” he passed the mountains, and sur- 
prised, in the name of the emperor, the city of 
Barcelona. The fondness of Adolphus for his 
Roman bride was not abated by time or pos- 
session; and the birth of a son, surnamed, from 
his illustrious grandsire, ‘Theodosius, appeared 
to fix him for ever in the interest of the public. 
The loss of that infant, whose remains were de- 
posited in a silver coffin in one of the churches 
near Barcelona, arilicted his parents; but the 
grief of the Gothic king was suspended by the 
labours of the field; and the course of his vic- 
tories was soon interrupted by domestic treason. 
He had imprudently received into his service 
one of the followers of Sarus, a barbarian of a 
daring spirit, but of a diminutive stature, whose 
secret desire of revenging the death of his be- 
loved patron was continually irritated by the 
sarcasms of his insolent master. Adolphus was 
assassinated in the palace of Barcclona; the 
laws of the succession were violated by a tu- 
multuous faction ;!©° and a stranger to the royal 
race, Singeric, the brother of Sarus himself, was 
seated on the Gothic throne. The first act of his 
reign was the inhuman murder of the six chil- 
dren of Adolphus, the issue of a former mar- 
riage, whom he tore, without pity, from the 
feeble arms of a venerable bishop.!* The unfor- 
tunate Placidia, instead of the respectful com- 
passion which she might have excited in the 
most savage breasts, was treated with cruel and 
wanton insult. The daughter of the emperor 
. Theodosius, confounded among a crowd of vul- 
gar captives, was compelled to march on foot 
above twelve miles, before the horse of a bar- 
barian, the assassin of an husband whom Placid- 
ia loved and lamented.'@ 

But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of 
revenge; and the view of her ignominious suffer- 
ings might rouse an indignant people against 
the tyrant, who was assassinated on the seventh 
day of his usurpation. After the death of Sin- 
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geric, the free choice of the nation bestowed the 
Gothic sceptre on Wallia, whose warlike and 
ambitious temper appeared, in the beginning 
of his reign, extremely hostile to the republic. 
He marched in arms from Barcelona to the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which the ancients 
revered and dreaded as the boundary of the 
world. But when he reached the southern prom- 
ontory of Spain,!® and, from the rock now 
covered by the fortress of Gibralter, contem- 
plated the neighbouring and fertile coast of 
Africa, Wallia resumed the designs of conquest 
which had been interrupted by the death of 
Alaric. The winds and waves again disappoint- 
ed the enterprise of the Goths; and the minds of 
a superstitious people were deeply affected by 
the repeated disasters of storms and shipwrecks. 
In this disposition, the successor of Adolphus no 
longer refused to listen to a Roman ambassador, 
whose proposals were enforced by the real, or 
supposed, approach of a numerous army, under 
the conduct of the brave Constantius. A solemn 
treaty was stipulated and observed: Placidia 
was honourably restored to her brother; six 
hundred thousand measures of wheat were de- 
livered to the hungry Goths ;'*4 and Wallia en- 
gaged to draw his sword in the service of the 
empire. A bloody war was instantly excited 
among the barbarians of Spain; and the con- 
tending princes are said to have addressed their 
letters, their ambassadors, and their hostages, 
to the throne of the Western emperor, exhorting 
him to remain a tranquil spectator of their con- 
test, the events of which must be favourable to 
the Romans by the mutual slaughter of their 
common enemies,'®> The Spanish war was ob- 
stinately supported, during three campaigns, 
with desperate valour and various success; and 
the martial achievements of Wallia diffused 
through the empire the superior renown of the 
Gothic hero. He exterminated the Silingi, who 
had irretrievably ruined the elegant plenty of 
the province of Bztica. He slew, in battle, the 
king of the Alani; and the remains of those Scy- 
thian wanderers who escaped from the field, 
instead of choosing a new leader, humbly sought 
a refuge under the standard of the Vandals, 
with whom they were ever afterwards con- 
founded. The Vandals themsclves, and the Sue- 
vi, yielded to the efforts of the invincible Goths. 
The promiscuous multitude of barbarians, 
whose retreat had been intercepted, were driven 
into the mountains of Gallicia; where they still 
continued, in a narrow compass and on a bar- 
ren soil, to exercise their domestic and implaca- 
ble hostilities, In the pride of victory, Wallia 
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was faithful to his engagements: he restored his 
Spanish conquests to the obedience of Honori- 
us; and the tyranny of the Imperial officers soon 
reduced an oppressed people to regret the time 
of their barbarian servitude. While the event of 
the war was still doubtful, the first advantages 
obtained by the arms of Wallia had encouraged 
the court of Ravenna to decree the honours of a 
triumph to their fecble sovereign. He entered 
Rome like the ancient conquerors of nations; 
and if the monuments of servile corruption had 
not long since met with the fate which they de- 
served, we should probably find that a crowd 
of poets and orators, of magistrates and bishops, 
applauded the fortune, the wisdom, and the 
invincible courage of the emperor Honorius.'* 

Such a triumph might have been justly 
claimed by the ally of Rome, if Wallia, before 
he repassed the Pyrenees, had extirpated the 
seeds of the Spanish war. His victorious Goths, 
forty-three years after they had passed the Dan- 
ube, were established, according to the faith of 
treaties, in the possession of the second Aqui- 
tain, a maritime province between the Garonne 
and the Loire, under the civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Bourdeaux. That metropolis, ad- 
vantageously situated for the trade of the ocean, 
was built in a regular and elegant form; and 
its numerous inhabitants were distinguished 
among the Gauls by their wealth, their learning, 
and the politeness of their manners. The adja- 
cent province, which has been fondly compared 
to the garden of Eden, is blessed with a fruitful 
soil and a temperate climate; the face of the 
country displayed the arts and the rewards of 
industry; and the Goths, after their martial 
toils, luxuriously exhausted the rich vineyards 
of Aquitain.!® The Gothic limits were enlarged 
by the additional gift of some neighbouring dio- 
ceses; and the successors of Alaric fixed their 
royal residence at Toulouse, which included 
five populous quarters, or cities, within the spa- 
Cious circuit of its walls. About the same time, 
in the last years of the reign of Honorius, the 
Gorns, the BuRGUNDIANS, and the Franks, ob- 
tained a permanent scat and dominion in the 
provinces of Gaul. The liberal grant of the 
usurper Jovinus to his Burgundian alli¢s was 
confirmed by the lawful emperor; the lands of 
the First, or Upper, Germany were ceded to 
those formidable barbarians; and they gradual- 
ly accupied, either by conquest or treaty, the 
two provinces which still retain, with the titles 
of Duchy and of County, the national appellation 
of Burgundy.?® The Franks, the valiant and 
faithful allies of the Roman republic, were soon 
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tempted to imitate the invaders whom they had 
so bravely resisted. Tréves, the capital of Gaul, 
was pillaged by their lawless bands; and the 
humble colony which they so long maintained 
in the district of Toxandria, in Brabant, in- 
sensibly multiplied along the banks of the Meuse 
and Scheld, till their independent power filled 
the whole extent of the Second, or Lower, Ger- 
many. These facts may be sufficiently justified 
by historic evidence; but the foundation of the 
French monarchy by Pharamond, the con- 
quests, the laws, and even the existence of that 
hero, have been justly arraigned by the impar- 
tial severity of modern criticism.!@ 

The ruin of the opulent provinces of Gaul 
may be dated from the establishment of these 
barbarians, whose alliance was dangerous and 
oppressive, and who were capriciously impelled, 
by interest or passion, to violate the public 
peace. A heavy and partial ransom was imposed 
on the surviving provincials who had escaped 
the calamities of war; the fairest and most fer- 
tile lands were assigned to the rapacious strang- 
ers, for the use of their families, their slaves, and 
their cattle; and the trembling natives relin- 
quished with a sigh the inheritance of their 
fathers. Yet these domestic misfortunes, which 
are seldom the lot of a vanquished people, had 
been felt and inflicted by the Romans them- 
selves, not only in the insolence of foreign con- 
quest, but in the madness of civil discord. The 
Triumvirs proscribed eighteen of the most flour- 
ishing colonies of Italy, and distributed their 
lands and houses to the veterans who revenged 
the death of Czsar, and oppressed the liberty of 
their country. Two poets, of unequal fame, have 
deplored, in similar circumstances, the loss of 
their patrimony; but the legionaries of Augustus 
appear to have surpassed, in violence and in- 
justice, the barbarians who invaded Gaul under 
the reign of Honorius. It was not without the 
utmost difficulty that Virgil escaped from the 
sword of the centurion who had usurped his 
farm in the neighbourhood of Mantua;!?° but 
Paulinus of Bourdeaux received a sum of money 
from his Gothic purchaser, which he accepted 
with pleasure and surprise; and, though it was 
much inferior to the real value of his estate, this 
act of rapine was disguised by some colours of 
moderation and equity.!”! The odious name of 
conqucrors was softened into the mild and 
friendly appellation of the guests of the Romans; 
and the barbarians of Gaul, more especially the 
Goths, repeatedly declared that they were 
bound to the people by the ties of hospitality, 
and to the emperor by the duty of allegiance 
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and military service. The title of Honorius and 
his successors, their laws and their civil magis- 
trates, were still respected in the provinces of 
Gaul, of which they had resigned the possession 
to the barbarian allies; and the kings, who exer- 
cised a supreme and independent authority 
over their native subjects, ambitiously solicited 
the more honourable rank of master-gencrals 
of the Imperial armies.) Such was the invol- 
untary reverence which the Roman name still 
impressed on the minds of those warriors who 
had borne away in triumph the spoils of the 
Capitol. 

Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and a 
succession of feeble tyrants oppressed the prov- 
inces beyond the Alps, the British island sep- 
arated itself from the body of the Roman em- 
pire. The regular forces which guarded that re- 
mote province had been gradually withdrawn; 
and Britain was abandoned without defence, to 
the Saxon pirates and the savages of Ireland 
and Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to this 
extremity, no longer relied on the tardy and 
doubtful aid of a declining monarchy. They 
assembled in atisa, repelled the invaders, and 
rejoiced in the important discovery of their own 
strength." Afflicted by similar calamities, and 
actuated by the same spirit, the Armorican 
provinces (a name which comprehended the 
maritime countries of Gaul between the Seine 
and the Loire)!"4 resolved to imitate the example 
of the neighbouring island. They expelled the 
Roman magistrate, who acted under the au- 
thority of the usurper Constantine; and a free 
government was established among a people 
who had so long been subject to the arbitrary 
will of a master. The independence of Britain 
and Armorica was soon confirmed by Honorius 
himself, the lawful empcror of the West; and 
the letters by which he committed to the new 
states the care of their own safety might be in- 
terpreted as an absolute and perpetual abdica- 
tion of the exercise and rights of sovereignty. 
This interpretation was, in some measure, justi- 
fied by the event. After the usurpers of Gaul had 
successively fallen, the maritime provinces were 
restored to the empire. Yet their obedience was 
imperfect, and precarious: the vain, the incon- 
stant, rebellious disposition of the people, was 
incompatible either with freedom or servi- 
tude ;!7" and Armorica, though it could not long 
maintain the form of a republic,’ was agitated 
by frequent and destructive revolts. Britain was 
irrecoverably lost.'"7 But as the emperors wisely 
acquiesced in the independence of a remote 
province, the separation was not embittered by 
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the reproach of tyranny or rebellion; and the 
claims of allegiance and protection were suc- 
ceeded by the mutual and voluntary offices of 
national friendship.!"8 

This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric 
of civil and military government; and the inde- 
pendent country, during a period of forty years, 
till the descent of the Saxons, was ruled by the 
authority of the clergy, the nobles, and the 
municipal towns.!” I. Zosimus, who alone has 
preserved the memory of this singular trans- 
action, very accurately observes that the letters 
of Honorius were addressed to the cities of Bri- 
tain.!° Under the protection of the Romans, 
ninety-two considcrable towns had arisen in the 
several parts of that great province; and, among 
these, thirty-three cities were distinguished 
above the rest by their superior privileges and 
importance.!*! Each of these cities, as in all the 
other provinces of the empire, formed a Icgal 
corporation, for the purpose of regulating their 
domestic policy; and the powers of municipal 
governinent were distributed among annual 
magistrates, a select senate, and the assembly of 
the people, according to the original model of 
the Roman constitution.!? The management of 
a common revenue, the exercise of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and the habits of public 
counsel and command, were inhcrent to these 
petty republics; and when they asserted their 
independence, the youth of the city, and of the 
adjacent districts, would naturally range them- 
selves under the standard of the magistrate. 
But the desire of obtaining the advantages, and 
of escaping the burthens, of political society, is 
a perpetual and inexhaustible source of discord; 
nor can it reasonably be presumed that the res- 
toration of British freedom was exempt from 
tumult and faction. The pre-eminence of birth 
and fortune must have been frequently violated 
by bold and popular citizens; and the haughty 
nobles, who complained that they were become 
the subjects of their own servants,'*? would 
sometimes regret the reign of an arbitrary mon- 
arch. II. The jurisdiction of cach city over the 
adjacent country was supported by the patri- 
monial influence of the principal senators; and 
the smaller towns, the villages, and the proprie- 
tors of land, consulted their own safety by ad- 
hering to the shelter of these rising republics. 
The sphere of their attraction was proportioned 
to the respective degrees of their wealth and 
populousness; but the hereditary lords of ample 
possessions, who were not oppressed by the 
neighbourhood of any powerful city, aspired to 
the rank of independent princes, and boldly ex- 
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ercised the rights of peace and war. The gardens 
and villas, which exhibited some faint imitation 
of Italian elegance, would soon be converted 
into strong castles, the refuge, in time of danger, 
of the adjacent country:'*4 the produce of the 
land was applied to purchase arms and horses; 
to maintain a military force of slaves, of peas- 
ants, and of licentious followers: and the chief- 
tain might assume, within his own domain, the 
powers of a civil magistrate. Several of these 
British chiefs might be the genuine posterity of 
ancient kings; and many more would be tempt- 
ed to adopt this honourable genealogy, and to 
vindicate there hereditary claims, which had 
been suspended by the usurpation of the Cæ- 
sars.'85 Their situation and their hopes would 
dispose them to affect the dress, the language, 
and the customs of their ancestors. If the princes 
of Britain relapsed into barbarism, while the 
cities studiously preserved the laws and man- 
ners of Rome, the whole island must have been 
gradually divided by the distinction of two 
national parties; again broken into a thousand 
subdivisions of war and faction by the various 
provocations of interest and resentment. The 
public strength, instead of being united against 
a foreign enemy, was consumed in obscure and 
intestine quarrels; and the personal merit which 
had placed a successful leader at the head of his 
equals might enable him to subdue the freedom 
of some neighbouring cities, and to claim a rank 
among the tyrants!® who infested Britain after 
the dissolution of the Roman government. IIT. 
The British church might be composed of thirty 
or forty bishops,!* with an adequate proportion 
of the inferior clergy; and the want of riches (for 
they seem to have been poor)'® would compel 
them to deserve the public esteem by a decent 
and exemplary behaviour. The interest, as well 
as the temper, of the clergy, was favourable to 
the peace and union of their distracted country: 
those salutary lessons might be frequently in- 
culcated in their popular discourses; and the 
episcopal synods were the only councils that 
could pretend to the weight and authority of a 
national assembly. In such councils, where the 
princes and magistrates sat promiscuously with 
the bishops, the important affairs of the state, 
as well as of the church, might be freely de- 
bated, differences reconciled, alliances formed, 
contributions imposed, wise resolutions often 
concerted, and sometimes executed; and there 
is reason to believe, that, in moments of extreme 
danger, a Pendragon, or Dictator, was elected by 
the general consent of the Britons. These pas- 
toral cares, so worthy of the episcopal character, 
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were interrupted, however, by zeal and super- 
stition; and the British clergy incessantly la- 
boured to eradicate the Pelagian heresy, which 
they abhorred as the peculiar disgrace of their 
native country.!™ 

It is somewhat remarkable, or rather it is ex- 
tremely natural, that the revolt of Britain and 
Armorica should have introduced an appear- 
ance of liberty into the obedient provinces of 
Gaul. In a solemn edict,!° filled with the strong- 
est assurances of that paternal affection which 
princes so often express, and so seldom feel, the 
emperor Honorius proinulgated his intention of 
convening an annual assembly of the seven prov- 
inces: a name peculiarly appropriated to Aqui- 
tain and the ancient Narbonnese, which had 
long since exchanged their Celtic rudeness for 
the useful and elegant arts of Italy." Arles, the 
seat of government and commerce, was appoint- 
ed for the place of the assembly, which regular- 
ly continucd twenty-eight days, from the fif- 
teenth of August to the thirteenth of September 
of every year. It consisted of the Pratorian præ- 
fect of the Gauls; of seven provincial governors, 
one consular, and six presidents; of the magis- 
trates, and perhaps the bishops, of about sixty 
cities; and of a competent, though indefinite, 
number of the most honourable and opulent 
possessors of land, who might justly be considered 
as the representatives of their country. They 
were empowered to interpret and communicate 
the laws of their sovereign; to espose the gricv- 
ances and wishes of their constituents; to moder- 
ate the excessive or unequal weight of taxes; 
and to deliberate on every subject of local or 
national importance that could tend to the res- 
toration of the peace and prosperity of the 
seven provinces. If such an institution, which 
gave the people an interest in their own gov- 
ernment, had been universally established by 
Trajan or the Antonines, the seeds of public 
wisdom and virtue might have been cherished 
and propagated in the empire of Rome. ‘The 
privileges of the subject would have secured the 
throne of the monarch; the abuses of an arbi- 
trary administration might have been prevent- 
ed, in some degree, or corrected, by the interpo- 
sition of these representative assemblies; and 
the country would have been defended against 
a foreign encmy by the arms of natives and free- 
men. Under the mild and generous influence of 
liberty, the Roman empire might have remained 
invincible and immortal; or if'its excessive 
magnitude, and the instability of human affairs, 
had opposed such perpetual continuance, its 
vital and constituent members might have sep- 
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arately preserved their vigour and indepen- 
dence. But in the decline of the empire, when 
every principle of health and life had been ex- 
hausted, the tardy application of this partial 
remedy was incapable of producing any impor- 
tant or salutary effects. The emperor Honorius 
expresses his surprise that he must compel the 
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reluctant provinces to accept a privilege which 
they should ardently have solicited. A fine of 
three, or even five, pounds of gold was imposed 
on the absent representatives, who seem to have 
declined this imaginary gift of a free constitu- 
tion, as the last and most cruel insult of their 
oppressors. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Arcadius Emperor of the East. Administration and Disgrace of Eutropius. Revolt of 
Gainas. Persecution of St. John Chrysostom. Theodosius IT. Emperor of the 
East. His Sister Pulcheria. His Wife Eudocia. The Persian War, and Division 


of Armenia. 


the sons of Theodosius marks the final es- 

tablishment of the empire of the East, 
which, from the reign of Arcadius to the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, subsisted one 
thousand and fifty-eight years in a state of pre- 
mature and perpetual decay. The sovereign of 
that empire assumed and obstinately retained 
the vain, and at length fictitious, title of Em- 
peror of the Romans; and the hereditary appel- 
lations of Ca&sar and AucGustus continued to 
declare that he was the legitimate successor of 
the first of nen, who had reigned over the first 
of nations. The palace of Constantinople ri- 
valled, and perhaps excelled, the magnificence 
of Persia; and the cloquent sermons of St. 
Chrysostom! celebrate, while they condemn, 
the pompous luxury of the reign of Arcadius. 
“The emperor,” says he, “wears on his head 
either a diadem or a crown of gold, decorated 
with precious stones of incstimable value. These 
ornaments and his purple garments are re- 
served for his sacred person alone; and his 
robes of silk are embroidered with the figures of 
golden dragons. His throne is of massy gold. 
Whenever he appears in public he is surround- 
ed by his courtiers, his guards, and his atten- 
dants. Their spears, their shields, their cuirasses, 
the bridles and trappings of their horses, have 
. either the substance or the appearance of gold; 
and the large splendid boss in the midst of their 
shield is encircled with smaller bosses, which 
represent the shape of the human cye. The two 
mules that draw the chariot of the monarch arc 
perfectly white, and shining all over with gold. 
The chariot itself, of. pure and solid gold, at- 
tracts the admiration of the spectators, who 
contemplate the purple curtains, the snowy 
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carpet, the size of the precious stones, and the 
resplendent plates of gold, that glitter as they 
are agitated by the motion of the carriage. ‘The 
Imperial pictures are white, on a blue ground; 
the emperor appears seated on his throne, with 
his arms, his horses, and his guards beside him; 
and his vanquished enemies in chains at his 
feet.” The successors of Constantine established 
their perpetual residence in the royal city 
which he had erected on the verge of Europe 
and Asia. Inaccessible to the menaces of their 
enetnies, and perhaps to the complaints of their 
people, they received with each wind the tribu- 
tary productions of every climate; while the 1m- 
pregnable strength of their capital continued 
for ages to defy the hostile attempts of the bar- 
barians. Their dominions were bounded by the 
Hadriatic and the Tigris; and the whole inter- 
val of twenty-five days’ navigation, which sep- 
arated the extreme cold of Scythia from the 
torrid zone of AEthiopia,? was comprehended 
within the limits of the empire of the East. The 
populous countries of that empire were the seat 
of art and learning, of luxury and wealth; and 
the inhabitants, who had assumcd the language 
and manners of Greeks, styled themselves, with 
some appearance of truth, the most enlightened 
and civilised portion of the human species. The 
form of government was a pure and simple 
monarchy; the name of the Roman REPUBLIC, 
which so long preserved a faint tradition of 
freedom, was confined to the Latin provinces; 
and the princes of Constantinople measured 
their greatness by the servile obedience of their 
people. They were ignorant how much this pas- 
sive disposition enervates and degrades every 
faculty of the mind. The subjects who had re- 
signed their will to the absolute commands of a 
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master were equally incapable of guarding 
their lives and fortunes against the assaults of 
the barbarians or of defending their reason 
from the terrors of superstition. 

The first events of the reign of Arcadius and 
Honorius are so intimately connected, that the 
rebellion of the Goths and the fall of Rufinus 
have already claimed a place in the history of 
the West. It has already been observed that 
Eutropius,* one of the principal eunuchs of 
the palace of Constantinople, succeeded the 
haughty minister whose ruin he had accom- 
plished and whose vices he soon imitated. Every 
order of the state bowed to the new favourite; 
and their tame and obsequious submission en- 
couraged him to insult the laws, and, what is 
still more difficult and dangerous, the manners 
of his country. Under the weakest of the prede- 
cessors of Arcadius the reign of the cunuchs had 
been secret and almost invisible. They insinu- 
ated themselves inta the confidence of the 
prince; but their ostensible functions were con- 
fined to the menial service of the wardrobe and 
Imperial bedchamber, They might direct in a 
whisper the public counsels, and blast by their 
malicious suggestions the fame and fortuncs of 
the most illustrious citizens; but they never pre- 
sumed to stand forward in the front of empire,‘ 
or to profane the public honours of the state. 
Eutropius was the first of his artificial sex who 
dared to assume the character of a Roman 
magistrate and general.’ Sometimes, in the 
presence of the blushing senate, he ascended the 
tribunal to pronounce judgment or to repeat 
elaborate harangues; and sometimes appeared 
on horseback, at the head of his troops, in the 
dress and armour of a hero. The disregard of 
custom and decency always betrays a weak and 
ill-regulated mind; nor does Eutropius seem to 
have compensatcd for the folly of the design by 
any superior merit or ability in the execution. 
His former habits of life had not introduced him 
to the study of the laws or the exercises of the 
field; his awkward and unsuccessful attempts 
provoked the secret contempt of the spectators; 
the Goths expressed their wish that such a gen- 
eral might always command the armies of 
Rome; and the name of the minister was brand- 
ed with ridicule, more pernicious, perhaps, than 
hatred to a public character. The subjects of 
Arcadius were exasperated by the recollection 
that this deformed and decrepit eunuch,® who 
so perverscly mimicked the actions of a man, 
was born in the most abject conditions of servi- 
tude; that before he entered the Imperial pal- 
ace he had been successively sold and purchased 
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by an hundred masters, who had exhausted his 
youthful strength in every mean and infamous 
office, and at length dismissed him in his old age 
to freedom and poverty.” While these disgrace- 
ful stories were circulated, and perhaps exag- 
gerated, in private conversations, the vanity of 
the favourite was flattered with the most extra- 
ordinary honours. In the senate, in the capital, 
in the provinces, the statues of Eutropius were 
erected, in brass or marble, decorated with the 
symbols of his civil and military virtues, and in- 
scribed with the pompous title of the third 
founder of Constantinople. He was promoted to 
the rank of patrician, which began to signify, in a 
popular and even legal acceptation, the father 
of the emperor: and the last year of the fourth 
century was polluted by the consulship of an eu- 
nuch and a slave. This strange and inexprable 
prodigy® awakened, however, the prejudices of 
the Romans. The effeminate consul was reject- 
ed by the West as an indelible stain to the an- 
nals of the republic; and without invoking the 
shades of Brutus and Camillus, the colleague of 
Eutropius, a learned and respectable magis- 
trate,’ sufficiently represented the different 
maxims of the two administrations. 

The bold and vigorous mind of Rutinus 
seems to have been actuated by a more san- 
guinary and revengeful spirit; but the avarice 
of the eunuch was not less insatiate than that of 
the prefect.'® As long as he despoiled the op- 
pressors who had enriched themselves with the 
plunder of the people, Eutropius might gratify 
his covetous disposition without much envy or 
injustice: but the progress of his rapine soon in- 
vaded the wealth which had been acquired by 
lawful inheritance or laudable industry. The 
usual methods of extortion were practised and 
improved; and Claudian has sketched a lively 
and original picture of the public auction of the 
state. “The impotence of the eunuch” (says 
that agreeable satirist) “has served only to 
stimulate his avarice: the same hand which, in 
his servile condition, was exercised in petty 
thefts to unlock the coffers of his master, now 
grasps the riches of the world; and this infamous 
broker of the empire appreciates and divides the 
Roman provinces from Mount Hzmus to the 
Tigris. One man, at the expense of his villa, is 
made proconsul of Asia; a second purchases 
Syria with his wife’s jewels; and a third laments 
that he has exchanged his paternal estate for the 
government of Bithynia. In the antechamber of 
Eutropius a large tablet is exposed to public 
viev’, which marks the respective prices of the 
provinces. The different value of Pontus, of 
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Galatia, of Lydia is accurately distinguished. 
Lycia may be obtained for so many thousand 
pieces of gold; but the opulence of Phrygia will 
require a more considerable sum. The eunuch 
wishes to obliterate by the general disgrace his 
personal ignominy; and as he has been sold 
himself, he is desirous of selling the rest of man- 
kind. In the eager contention, the balance, 
which contains the fate and fortunes of the 
province, often trembles on the beam; and till 
one of the scales is inclined by a superior weight, 
the mind of the impartial judge remains in 
anxious suspense.’ Such” (continues the indig- 
nant poet) ‘“‘are the fruits of Roman valour, of 
the defeat of Antiochus, and of the triumph of 
Pompey.” This venal prostitution of public 
honours secured the impunity of future crimes; 
but the riches which Eutropius derived from 
confiscation were already stained with injustice; 
since it was decent to accuse and to condemn 
the proprietors of the wealth which he was im- 
patient to confiscate. Some noble blood was 
shed by the hand of the executioner; and the 
most inhospitame extremities of the empire 
were filled with innocent and illustrious exiles. 
Among the generals and consuls of the East, 
Abundantius” had reason to dread the first 
effects of the resentment of Eutropius. He had 
been guilty of the unpardonable crime of intro- 
ducing that abject slave to the palace of Con- 
stantinople; and some degree of praise must be 
allowed to a powerful and ungrateful favourite 
who was satisfied with the disgrace of his bene- 
factor. Abundantius was stripped of his ample 
fortunes by an Imperial rescript, and banished 
to Pityus, on the Euxine, the last frontier of the 
Roman world; where he subsisted by the pre- 
carious mercy of the barbarians till he could 
obtain, after the fall of Eutropius, a milder exile 
at Sidon in Phoenicia. The destruction of Tima- 
sius?? required a more serious and regular mode 
of attack. That great officer, the master-general 
of the armies of Theodosius, had signalised his 
valour by a decisive victory which he obtained 
over the Goths of Thessaly; but he was tvo 
prone, after the example of his sovereign, to 
enjoy the luxury of peace and to abandon his 
` confidence to wicked and designing flatterers. 
Timasius had despised the public clamour by 
promoting an infamous dependent to the com- 
mand of a cohort; and he deserved to feel the 
ingratitude of Bargus, who was secretly insti- 
gated by the favourite to accuse his patron of a 
treasonable conspiracy. The general was ar- 
raigned before the tribunal of Arcadius himself; 
and the principal eunuch stood by the side of 
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the throne to suggest the questions and answers 
of his sovereign. But as this form of trial might 
be deemed partial and arbitrary, the further 
inquiry into the crimes of Timasius was dele- 
gated to Saturnius and Procopius; the former of 
consular rank, the latter still respected as the 
father-in-law of the emperor Valens. The ap- 
pearances of a fair and legal proceeding were 
maintained by the blunt honesty of Procopius; 
and he yielded with reluctance to the obsequi- 
ous dexterity of his colleague, who pronounced 
a sentence of condemnation against the unfor- 
tunate Timasius. His immense riches were con- 
fiscated in the name of the empcror and for the 
benefit of the favourite; and he was doomed to 
perpetual exile at Oasis, a solitary spot in the 
midst of the sandy deserts of Libya.'* Secluded 
from all human converse, the master-general of 
the Roman armies was lost for ever to the 
world; but the circumstances of his fate have 
been related fn a various and contradictory 
manner. It is insinuated that Eutropius des- 
patched a private order for his secret execu- 
tion.!® It was reported that in attempting to 
escape from Oasis he perished in the desert of 
thirst and hunger, and that his dead body was 
found on the sands of Libya.!* It has been as- 
serted with more confidence that his son Sya- 
grius, after successfully eluding the pursuit of 
the agents and emissaries of the court, collected 
a band of African robbers; that he rescued Ti- 
masius from the place of his exile; and that both 
the father and the son disappeared from the 
knowledge of mankind.’ But the ungrateful 
Bargus, instead of being suffered to possess the 
reward of guilt, was soon afterwards circum- 
vented and destroyed by the more powerful vil- 
lainy of the minister himself, who retained 
sense and spirit enough to abhor the instrument 
of his own crimes. 

The public hatred and the despair of indi- 
viduals continually threatened, or secmed to 
threaten, the personal safety of Eutropius, as 
well as of the numerous adherents who were 
attached to his fortune and had been promoted 
by his venal favour. For their mutual defence he 
contrived the safeguard of a law which violated 
every principle of humanity and justice.’ I. It 
is enacted, in the name and by the authority of 
Arcadius, that all those who shall conspire, 
either with subjects or with strangers, against 
the lives of any of the persons whom the em- 
peror considers as the members of his own body, 
shall be punished with death and confiscation, 
This species of fictitious and metaphorical trea- 
son is extended to protect not only the illustrious 
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officers of the state and army who are admitted 
into the sacred consistory, but likewise the prin- 
cipal domestics of the palace, the senators of 
Constantinople, the military commanders, and 
the civil magistrates of the provinces: a vague 
and indefinite list, which, under the successors 
of Constantine, included an obscure and nu- 
merous train of subordinate ministers. II. This 
extreme severity might perhaps be justified, had 
it been only directed to secure the representa- 
tives of the sovereign from any actual violence 
in the execution of their office. But the whole 
body of Imperial dependents claimed a privi- 
lege, or rather impunity, which screened them 
in the loosest moments of their lives from the 
hasty, perhaps the justifiable, resentment of 
their fellow-citizens: and, by a strange perver- 
sion of the laws, the same degree of guilt and 
punishment was applied to a private quarrel 
and to a deliberate conspiracy against the em- 
peror and the empire. The edict of Arcadius 
most positively and most absurdly declares that 
in such cases of treason, thoughts and actions 
ought to be punished with equal severity; that 
the knowledge of a mischievous intention, un- 
less it be instantly revealed, becomes equally 
criminal with the intention itself; and that 
those rash men who shall presume to solicit the 
pardon of traitors shall themselves be branded 
with public and perpetual infamy. III. “Waith 
regard to the sons of traitors” (continues the 
emperor), “although they ought to share the 
punishment, since they will probably imitate 
the guilt of their parents, yet, by the specfal 
effect of our Imperial lenity, we grant them 
their lives; but, at the same time, we declare 
them incapable of inheriting, either on the 
father's or on the mother’s side, or of receiving 
any gift or legacy from the testament either of 
kinsmen or of strangers. Stigmatised with hered- 
itary infamy, excluded from the hopes of hon- 
ours or fortune, let them endure the pangs of 
poverty and contempt till they shall consider 
life as a calamity and death as a comfort and 
relief.” In such words, so well adapted to insult 
the feelings of mankind, did the emperor, or 
rather his favourite eunuch, applaud the mod- 
eration of a law which transferred the same un- 
just and inhuman penalties to the children of 
all those who had seconded or who had not dis- 
closed these fictitious conspiracies. Some of the 
noblest regulations of Roman jurisprudence 
have been suffered to expire; but this edict, a 
convenient and forcible engine of ministerial 
tyranny, was carefully inserted in the codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian; and the same max- 


ims have been revived in modern ages to pro- 
tect the electors of Germany and the cardinals 
of the church of Rome.?° 

Yet these sanguinary laws, which spread ter- 
ror among a disarmed and dispirited people, 
were of too weak a texture to restrain the bold 
enterprise of Tribigild®! the Ostrogoth. The 
colony of that warlike nation, which had been 
planted by Theodosius in one of the most fertile 
districts of Phrygia,” impatiently compared the 
slow returns of laborious husbandry with the 
successful rapine and liberal rewards of Alaric; 
and their leader resented, as a personal affront, 
his own ungracious reception in the palace of 
Constantinople. A soft and wealthy province in 
the heart of the empire was astonished by the 
sound of war, and the faithful vassal who had 
been disregarded or oppressed was again re- 
spected as soon as he resumed the hostile char- 
acter of a barbarian. The vineyards and fruitful 
fields between the rapid Marsyas and the wind- 
ing Mæander? were consumed with fire; the 
decayed walls of the cities crumbled into dust at 
the first stroke of an enemy; the trembling in- 
habitants escaped from a bloody massacre to 
the shores of the Hellespont; and a considerable 
part of Asia Minor was desolated by the rebel- 
lion of Tribigild. His rapid progress was checked 
by the resistance of the peasants of Pamphylia; 
and the Ostrogoths, attacked in a narrow pass 
between the city of Selga** a deep morass, and 
the craggy cliffs of Mount Taurus, were defeat- 
ed with the loss of their bravest troops. But the 
spirit of their chief was not daunted by misfor- 
tune, and his army was continually recruited by 
swarms of barbarians and outlaws who were 
desirous of exercising the profession of robbery 
under the more honourable names of war and 
conquest. The rumours of the success of Tribi- 
gild might for some time be suppressed by fear, 
or disguised by flattery; yet they gradually 
alarmed both the court and the capital. Every 
misfortune was exaggerated in dark and doubt- 
ful hints, and the future designs of the rebels be- 
came the subject of anxious conjecture. When- 
ever Tribigild advanced into the inland coun- 
try, the Romans were inclined tè suppose that 
he meditated the passage of Mount Taurus and 
the invasion of Syria. If he descended towards 
the sea, they imputed, and perhaps suggested, 
to the Gothic chief the more dangerous project 
of arming a fleet in the harbours of Ionia, and 
of extending his depredations along the mari- 
time coast, from the mouth of the Nile to the 
port of Constantinople. The approach of dan- 
ger and the obstinacy of Tribigild, who refused 
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all terms of accommodation, compelled Eutro- 
pius to summon a council of war.”® After claim- 
ing for himself the privilege of a veteran soldier, 
the eunuch intrusted the guard of Thrace and 
the Hellespont to Gainas the Goth, and the 
command of the Asiatic army to his favourite 
Leo; two generals who differently but effectual- 
ly promoted the cause of the rebels. Leo,?® who 
from the bulk of his body and the dulness of his 
mind was surnamed the Ajax of the East, had 
deserted his original trade of a woolcomber, to 
exercise with much less skill and success the 
military profession; and his uncertain opera- 
tions were capriciously framed and executed 
with an ignorance of real difficulties and a tim- 
orous neglect of every favourable opportunity. 
The rashness of the Ostrogoths had drawn them 
into a disadvantageous position between the 
rivers Melas and Eurymedon, where they were 
almost besieged by the peasants of Pamphylia; 
but the arrival of an Imperial army, instead of 
completing their destruction, afforded the 
means of safety and victory. Tribigild surprised 
the unguarded raren nf the Romans in the dark- 
ness of the night, seduced the faith of the greater 
part of the barbarian auxiliaries, and dissipated 
without much effort the troops which had been 
corrupted by the relaxation of discipline and 
the luxury of the capital. The discontent of 
Gainas, who had so boldly contrived and ex- 
ecuted the death of Rufinus, was irritated by 
the fortune of his unworthy successor; he ac- 
cused his own dishonourable patience under the 
servile reign of an cunuch; and the ambitious 
Goth was convicted, at least in the public opin- 
ion, of secretly fomenting the revolt of Tribi- 
gild, with whom he was connected by a domes- 
tic as well as by a national alliance.*?7 When 
Gainas passed the Hellespont, to unite under 
his standard the remains of the Asiatic troops, 
he skilfully adapted his motions to the wishes of 
the Ostrogoths, abandoning by his retreat the 
country which they desired to invade, or facili- 
tating by his approach the desertion of the bar- 
barian auxiliaries. To the Imperial court he 
repeatedly magnified the valour, the genius, the 
inexhaustible resources of Tribigild, confessed 
‘his own inability to prosecute the war, and ex- 
torted the permission of negotiating with his 
invincible adversary. The conditions of peace 
were dictated by the haughty rebel; and the 
peremptory demand of the head of Eutropius 
revealed the author and the design of this hos- 
tile conspiracy. 

The bold satirist, who has indulged his dis- 
content by the partial and passionate censure of 
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the Christian emperors, violates the dignity 
rather than the truth of history by comparing 
the son of Theodosius to one of those harmless 
and simple animals who scarcely feel that they 
are the property of their shepherd. Two pas- 
sions, however—fear and conjugal affection— 
awakened the languid soul of Arcadius: he was 
terrified by the threats of a victorious barbarian, 
and he yielded to the tender eloquence of his 
wife Eudoxia, who, with a flood of artificial 
tears, presenting her infant children to their 
father, implored his justice for some real or 
imaginary insult which she imputed to the au- 
dacious cunuch.”* The emperor’s hand was di- 
rected to sign the condemnation of Eutropius; 
the magic spell, which during four years had 
bound the prince and the people, was instantly 
dissolved; and the acclamations that so lately 
hailed the merit and fortune of the favourite 
were converted into the clamours of the soldiers 
and people, who reproached his crimes and 
pressed his immediate execution. In this hour of 
distress and despair his only refuge was in the 
sanctuary of the church, whose privileges he 
had wisely, or profanely, attempted to circum- 
scribe; and the most eloquent of the saints, 
John Chrysostom, enjoyed the triumph of pro- 
tecting a prostrate minister, whose choice had 
raised him to the ecclesiastical throne of Con- 
stantinople. The archbishop, ascending the pul- 
pit of the cathedral that he might be distinctly 
seen and heard by an innumerable crowd of 
either sex and of every age, pronounced a sea- 
sonable and pathetic discourse on the forgive- 
ness of injuries and the instability of human 
greatness. The agonies of the pale and affright- 
ed wretch, who lay grovelling under the table of 
the altar, exhibited a solemn and instructive 
spectacle; and the orator, who was afterwards 
accused of insulting the misfortunes of Eutro- 
pius, laboured to excite the contempt, that he 
might assuage the fury, of the people.” The 
powers of humanity, of superstition, and of elo- 
quence prevailed. The empress Eudoxia was 
restrained, by her own prejudices or by those of 
her subjects, from violating the sanctuary of the 
church; and Eutropius was tempted to capitu- 
late, by the milder arts of persuasion, and by an 
oath that his life should be spared.*° Careless of 
the dignity of their sovereign, the new ministers 
of the palace immediately published an edict, 
to declare that his late favourite had disgraced 
the names of consul and patrician, to abolish 
his statues, to confiscate his wealth, and to in- 
flict a perpetual exile in the island of Cyprus.” 
A despicable and decrepit eunuch could no 
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longer alarm the fears of his enemies; nor was 
he capable of enjoying what yet remained—the 
comforts of peace, of solitude, and of a happy 
climate. But their implacable revenge still en- 
vied him the last moments of a miserable life, 
and Eutropius had no sooner touched the 
shores of Cyprus than he was hastily recalled. 
The vain hope of eluding, by a change of place, 
the obligation of an oath, engaged the empress 
to transfer the scene of his trial and execution 
from Constantinople to the adjacent suburb of 
Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian pronounced 
the sentence; and the motives of that sentence 
expose the jurisprudence of a despotic govern- 
ment. The crimes which Eutropius had com- 
mitted against the people might have justified 
his death; but he was found guilty of harnessing 
to his chariot the sacred animals, who, from 
their breed or colour, were reserved for the use 
of the emperor alone.” 

While this domestic revolution was trans- 
acted, Gainas** openly revolted from his alle- 
giance, united his forces at Thyatira in Lydia 
with those of Tribigild, and still maintained his 
superior ascendant over the rebellious leader of 
the Ostrogoths. The confederate armies ad- 
vanced without resistance to the straits of the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus, and Arcadius 
was instructed to prevent the loss of his Asiatic 
dominions by resigning his authority and his 
person to the faith of the barbarians. The 
church of the holy martyr Euphemia, situate on 
a lofty eminence near Chalcedon,** was chosen 
for the place of the interview. Gainas bowed 
with reverence at the feet of the emperor, whilst 
he required the sacrifice of Aurelian and Satur- 
ninus, two ministers of consular rank; and their 
naked necks were exposed by the haughty rebel 
to the edge of the sword, till he condescended to 
grant them a precarious and disgraceful respite. 
The Goths, according to the terms of the agree- 
ment, were immediately transported from Asia 
into Europe; and the victorious chief, who ac- 
cepted the title of master-general of the Roman 
armies, soon filled Constantinople with his 
troops, and distributed among his dependents 
the honours and rewards of the empire. In his 
early youth Gainas had passed the Danube as a 
suppliant and a fugitive: his elevation had been 
the work of valour and fortune, and his indis- 
creet or perfidious conduct was the cause of his 
rapid downfall. Notwithstanding the vigorous 
opposition of the archbishop, he importunately 
claimed for his Arian sectaries the possession of 
a peculiar church, and the pride of the catholics 
was offended by the public toleration of here- 
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sy.*5 Every quarter of Constantinople was filled 
with tumult and disorder; and the barbarians 
gazed with such ardour on the rich shops of the 
jewellers and the tables of the bankers which 
were covered with gold and silver, that it was 
judged prudent to remove those dangerous 
temptations from their sight. They resented the 
injurious precaution; and some alarming at- 
tempts were made during the night to attack 
and destroy with fire the Imperial palace.** In 
this state of mutual and suspicious hostility, the 
guards and the pcople of Cunstantinople shut 
the gates, and rose in arms to prevent or to pun- 
ish the conspiracy of the Goths. During the ab- 
sence of Gainas his troops were surprised and 
oppressed; seven thousand barbarians perished 
in this bloody massacre. In the fury of the pur- 
suit the catholics uncovered the roof, and con- 
tinued to throw down flaming logs of wood ull 
they overwhelined their adversarics, who had 
retreated to the church or conventicle of the 
Arians. Gainas was either innocent of the de- 
sign or too confident of his success; he was as- 
tonished by the intelligence that the flower of 
his army had been ingloriously destroyed; that 
he himself was declared a public enemy; and 
that his countryman Fravitta, a brave and loyal 
confederate, had assumed the management of 
the war by sea and land. The enterprises of the 
rebel against the cities of Thrace were encoun- 
tered by a firm and well-ordered defence. his 
hungry soldiers were soon reduted to the grass 
that grew on the margin of the fortificauons; 
and Gainas, who vainly regretted the wealth 
and luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate reso- 
lution of forcing the passage of the Hellespont. 
He was destitute of vessels, but the woods of the 
Chersonesus afforded materials for rafts, and 
his intrepid barbarians did not refuse to trust 
themselves to the waves. But Fravitta attentive- 
ly watched the progress of their undertaking. 
As soon as they had gained the middle of the 
stream, the Roman galleys,’ impelled by the 
full force of oars, of the current, and of a favour- 
able wind, rushed forwards in compact order 
and with irresistible weight, and the Hellespont 
was covered with the fragments of the Gothic 
shipwreck. After the destruction of his hopes 
and the loss of many thousands of his bravest 
soldiers, Gainas, who could no longer aspire to 
govern or to subdue the Romans, determined to 
resume the independence of a savage life. A 
light and active body of barbarian horse, dis- 
engaged from their infantry and baggage, might 
per‘orm in eight or ten days a march of three 
hundred miles from the Hellespont to the Dan- 
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ube ;?® the garrisons of that important frontier 
had been gradually annihilated; the river in the 
month of December would be deeply frozen; 
and the unbounded prospect of Scythia was 
open to the ambition of Gainas. This design 
was secretly communicated to the national 
troops, who devoted themselves to the fortunes 
of their leader; and before the signal of depar- 
ture was given, a great number of provincial 
auxiliaries, whom he suspected of an attach- 
ment to their native country, were perfidiously 
massacred. The Goths advanced by rapid 
marches through the plains of Thrace, and they 
were soon delivered from the fear of pursuit by 
the vanity of Fravitta, who, instead of extin- 
guishing the war, hastened to enjoy the popular 
applause, and to assume the peaceful honours 
of the consulship. But a formidable ally ap- 
peared in arms to vindicate the majesty of the 
empire, and to guard the peace and liberty of 
Scythia.® The superior forces of Uldin, king of 
the Huns, opposed the progress of Gainas; an 
hostile and ruined country prohibited his re- 
treat; he disdained to capitulate; and after re- 
peatedly attempting to cut his way through the 
ranks of the enemy, he was slain, with his des- 
perate followers, in the field of battle. Eleven 
days after the naval victory of the Hellespont. 
the head of Gainas, the inestimable gift of the 
conqueror, was received at Constantinople with 
the most liberal expressions of gratitude; and 
the public deliverance was celebrated by festi- 
vals and illuminations. ‘The triumphs of Arca- 
dius becaine the subject of epic poems;*" and 
the monarch, no longer oppressed by any hos- 
tile terrors, resigned himself to the mild and 
absolute dominion of his wife, the fair and art- 
ful Eudoxia, who has sullied her fame by the 
persecution of St. John Chrysostom. 

After the death of the indolent Nectarius, the 
successor of Gregory Nazianzen, the church of 
Constantinople was distracted by the ambition 
of rival candidates, who were not ashamed to 
solicit, with gold or flattery, the suffrage of the 
people or of the favourite. On this occasion 
Eutropius seems to have deviated from his ordi- 
nary maxims; and his uncorrupted judgment 
‘was determined only by the superior merit of a 
stranger. In a late journcy into the East he had 
admired the sermons of John, a native and pres- 
byter of Antioch, whose name has been distin- 
guished by the epithet of Chrysostom, or the 
Golden Mouth.“ A private order was des- 
patched to the governor of Syria; and as the 
people might be unwilling to resign their fa- 
vourite preacher, he was transported, with 
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speed and secrecy, in a post-chariot, from Anti- 
och to Constantinople. The unanimous and 
unsolicited consent of the court, the clergy, and 
the people ratified the choice of the minister; 
and, both as a saint and as an orator, the new 
archbishop surpassed the sanguine expectations 
of the public. Born of a noble and opulent fam- 
ily in the capital of Syria, Chrysostom had been 
educated, by the care of a tender mother, under 
the tuition of the most skilful masters. He stud- 
ied the art of rhetoric in the school of Libanius; 
and that celebrated sophist, who soon discov- 
ered the talents of his disciple, ingenuously con- 
fessed that John would have deserved to succeed 
him had he not been stolen away by the Chris- 
tians. His piety soon disposed him to receive the 
sacrament of baptism; to renounce the lucra- 
tive and honourable profession of the law; and 
to bury himself in the adjacent desert, where he 
subdued the lusts of the flesh by an austere pen- 
ance of six years. His infirmities compelled him 
to return to the society of mankind; and the 
authority of Meletius devoted his talents to the 
service of the church: but in the midst of his 
family, and afterwards on the archiepiscopal 
throne, Chrysostom still persevered in the prac- 
tice of the monastic virtues. The ample rev- 
enues, which his predecessors had consumed in 
pomp and luxury, he diligently applied to the 
establishment of hospitals; and the multitudes 
who were supported by his charity preferred the 
eloquent and edifying discourses of their arch- 
bishop to the amusements of the theatre or the 
circus. The monuments of that eloquence, 
which was admired near twenty years at Anti- 
och and Constantinople, have been carefully 
preserved; and the possession of near one thou- 
sand sermons or homilies has authorised the 
critics“ of succeeding times to appreciate the 
genuine merit of Chrysostom. They unanimous- 
ly attribute to the Christian orator the free 
command of an elegant and copious language ; 
the judgment to conceal the advantages which 
he derived from the knowledge of rhetoric and 
philosophy; an inexhaustible fund of metaphors 
and similitudes. of ideas and images, to vary 
and illustrate the most familiar topics; the hap- 
pv art of engaging the passions in the service of 
vicwue, and of exposing the folly as well as the 
turpitude of vice almost with the truth and 
spirit of a dramatic representation. 

The pastoral labours of the archbishop of 
Constantinople provoked and gradually united 
against him two sorts of enemies; the aspiring 
clergy, who envied his success, and the obstinate 
sinners, who were offended by his reproofs. 
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When Chrysostom thundered from the pulpit of 
St. Sophia against the degeneracy of the Chris- 
tians, his shafts were spent among the crowd, 
without wounding or even marking the charac- 
ter of any individual. When he declaimed 
against the peculiar vices of the rich, poverty 
might obtain a transient consolation from his 
invectives: but the guilty were still sheltered by 
their numbers; and thc reproach itself was dig- 
nified by some ideas of superiority and enjoy- 
ment. But as the pyramid rose towards the 
summit, it insensibly diminished to a point; and 
the magistrates, the ministers, the favourite 
eunuchs, the ladies of the court, the empress 
Eudoxia herself, had a much larger share of 
guilt to divide among a smaller proportion of 
criminals. The personal applications of the 
audience were anticipated or confirmed by the 
testimony of their own conscience; and the in- 
trepid preacher assumed the dangerous right of 
exposing both the offence and the offender to 
the public abhorrence. The secret resentment of 
the court encouraged the discontent of the 
clergy and monks of Constantinople, who were 
too hastily reformed by the fervent zeal of their 
archbishop. He had condemned from the pulpit 
the domestic females of the clergy of Constanti- 
nople, who, under the name of servants or sis- 
ters, afforded a perpetual occasion either of sin 
or of scandal. The silent and solitary ascetics, 
who had secluded themselves from the world, 
were entitled to the warmest approbation of 
Chrysostom; but he despised and stigmatised, 
as the disgrace of their holy profession, the 
crowd of degenerate monks, who, from some 
unworthy motives of pleasuré or profit, so fre- 
quently infested the streets of the capital. To 
the voice of persuasion the archbishop was 
obliged to add the terrors of authority; and his 
ardour in the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion was not always exempt from passion; nor 
was it always guided by prudence. Chrysostom 
was naturally of a choleric disposition.‘* Al- 
though he struggled, according to the precepts 
of the Gospel, to love his private enemies, he 
indulged himself in the privilege of hating the 
enemies of God and of the church; and his sen- 
timents were sometimes delivered with too 
much energy of countenance and expression. 
He still maintained, from some considerations 
of health or abstinence, his former habits of tak- 
ing his repasts alone; and this inhospitable cus- 
tom,“ which his enemies imputed to pride, 
contributed at least to nourish the infirmity of a 
morose and unsocial humour. Separated from 
that familiar intercourse which facilitates the 
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knowledge and the despatch of business, he re- 
posed an unsuspecting confidence in his deacon 
Serapion; and seldom applied his speculative 
knowledge of human nature to the particular 
characters either of his dependents or of his 
equals. Conscious of the purity of his intentions, 
and perhaps of the superiority of his genius, the 
archbishop of Constantinople extended the ju- 
risdiction of the Imperial city, that he might 
enlarge the sphere of his pastoral labours; and 
the conduct which the profane imputed to an 
ambitious motive, appeared to Chrysostom 
himself in the light of a sacred and indispen- 
sable duty. In his visitation through the Asiatic 
provinces he deposed thirteen bishops of Lydia 
and Phrygia; and indiscreetly declared that a 
deep corruption of simony and licentiousness 
had infected the whole episcopal order.** If 
those bishops were innocent, such a rash and 
unjust condemnation must excite a well- 
grounded discontent. If they were guilty, the 
numerous associates of their guilt would soon 
discover that their own safety depended on the 
ruin of the archbishop, whom they studied to 
represent as the tyrant of the Eastern church. 

This ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed 
by Theophilus,“ archbishop of Alexandria, an 
active and ambitious prelate, who displayed 
the fruits of rapine in monuments of ostenta- 
tion. His national dislike to the rising greatness 
of a city which degraded him from the second 
to the third rank 1n the Christian world was 
exasperated by some personal disputes with 
Chrysostom himself.** By the private invitation 
of the empress, Theophilus landed at Constan- 
tinople, with a stout body of Egyptian mariners, 
to encounter the populace; and a train of de- 
pendent bishops, to secure by their voices the 
majority of a synod. The synod® was convened 
in the suburb of Chalcedon, surnamed the Oak, 
where Rufinus had erected a stately church and 
monastery; and their proceedings were con- 
tinued during fourteen days or sessions. A bish- 
op and a deacon accused the archbishop of 
Constantinople; but the frivolous or improb- 
able nature of the forty-seven. articles which 
they presented against him may justly be con- 
sidered as a fair and unexceptionable panegy- 
ric. Four successive summons were signified to 
Chrysostom; but he still refused to trust either 
his person or his reputation in the hands of his 
implacable enemies, who, prudently declining 
the examination of any particular charges, con- 
demned his contumacious disobedience, and 
hastily pronounced a sentence of deposition. 
The synod of the Oak immediately addressed 
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the emperor to ratify and execute their judg- 
ment, and charitably insinuated that the penal- 
ties of treason might be inflicted on the auda- 
cious preacher, who had reviled, under the 
name of Jezebel, the empress Eudoxia herself. 
The archbishop was rudely arrested, and con- 
ducted through the city, by one of the Imperial 
messengers, who landed him, after a short navi- 
gation, near the entrance of the Euxine; from 
whence, before the expiration of two days, he 
was gloriously recalled. 

The first astonishment of his faithful people 
had been mute and passive: they suddenly rose 
with unanimous and irresistible fury. ‘Theophi- 
lus escaped, but the promiscuous crowd of 
monks and Egyptian mariners was slaughtered 
without pity in the streets of Constantinople.°°® 
A seasonable earthquake justified the interposi- 
tion of Heaven; the torrent of sedition rolled 
forwards to the gates of the palace; and the 
empress, agitated by fear or remorse, threw 
herself at the fect of Arcadius, and confessed 
that the public safety could be purchased only 
by the restoration of Chrysostom. The Bospho- 
rus was covered witu imnumerable vessels; the 
shores of Europe and Asia were profusely illu- 
minated; and the acclamations of a victorious 
people accompanied, from the port to the 
cathedral, the triumph of the archbishop, who 
too easily consented to resume the exercise of 
his functions, before his sentence had been 
legally reversed by the authority of an ecclesias- 
tical synod. Ignorant, or careless, of the im- 
pending danger, Chrysostom indulged his zeal, 
or perhaps his resentment; declaimed with pe- 
culiar asperity against female vices; and con- 
demned the profane honours which were ad- 
dressed, almost in the precincts of St. Sophia, 
to the statue of the empress. His imprudence 
tempted his enemies to inflame the haughty 
spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or perhaps in- 
venting, the famous exordium of a sermon, 
“Herodias is again furious; Herodias again 
dances; she once more requires the head of 
John:” an insolent allusion, which, as a woman 
and a sovereign, it was impossible for her to 
forgive." The short interval of a perfidious 
truce was employed to concert more effectual 
measures for the disgrace and ruin of the arch- 
bishop. A numerous council of the Eastern prel- 
ates, who were guided from a distance by the 
advice of ‘Theophilus, confirmed the validity, 
without examining the justice, of the former 
Sentence; and a detachment of barbarian 
troops was introduced into the city, to suppress 
the emotions of the people. On the vigil of 
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Easter the solemn administration of baptism 
was rudely interrupted by the soldiers, who 
alarmed the modesty of the naked catechu- 
mens, and violated, by their presence, the awful 
mysteries of the Christian worship. Arsacius oc- 
cupied the church of St. Sophia and the archi- 
episcopal throne. The catholics retreated to the 
baths of Constantine, and afterwards to the 
fields, where they were still pursued and insult- 
ed by the guards, the bishops, and the magis- 
trates. The fatal day of the second and final 
exile of Chrysostom was marked by the conflas 
gration of the cathedral, of the senate-house, 
and of the adjacent buildings; and this calamity 
was imputed, without proof, but not without 
probability, to the despair of a persecuted fac- 
tion.” 

Cicero might claim some merit if his volun- 
tary banishment preserved the peace of the re- 
public;®* but the submission of a Chrysostom 
was the indispensable duty of a Christian and a 
subject. Instead of listening to his humble prayer 
that he might be permitted to reside at Cyzicus 
or Nicomedia, the inflexible empress assigned 
for his exile the remote and desolate town of 
Cucusus, among the ridges of Mount Taurus, 
in the Lesser Armenia. A secret hope was enter- 
tained that the archbishop might perish in a 
difficult and dangerous march of seventy days 
in the heat of summer, through the provinces of 
Asia Minor, where he was continually threaten- 
ed by the hostile attacks of the Isaurians, and 
the more implacable fury of the monks. Yet 
Chrysostom arrived in safety at the place of his 
confinement; and the three years which he 
spent at Cucusus, and the ncighbouring town 
of Arabissus, were the last and most glorious of 
his life. His character was consecrated by ab- 
sence and persecution; the faults of his adminis- 
tration were no longer remembered; but every 
tongue repeated the praises of his genius and 
virtue: and the respectful attention of the Chris- 
tian world was fixed on a desert spot among the 
mountains of Taurus. From that solitude the 
archbishop, whose active mind was invigorated 
by misfortunes, maintained a strict and frequent 
correspondence with the most distant prov- 
inces; exhorted the separate congregation of 
his faithful adherents to persevere in their alle- 
giance; urged the destruction of the temples of 
Phoenicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the 
isle of Cyprus; extended his pastoral care to the 
missions of Persia and Scythia; negotiated, by 
his ambassadors, with the Roman pontiff and 
the emperor Honorius; and boldly appealed, 
from a partial synod, to the supreme tribunal of 
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a free and general council. The mind of the il- 
lustrious exile was still independent; but his 
captive body was exposed to the revenge of the 
oppressors, who continued to abuse the name 
and authority of Arcadius.© An order was des- 
patched for the instant removal of Chrysostom 
to the extreme desert of Pityus: and his guards 
so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions, 
that, before he reached the sea-coast of the 
Euxine, he expired at Comana, in Pontus, in 
the sixtieth year of his age. The succeeding gen- 
eration acknowledged his innocence and merit. 
The archbishops of the East, who might blush 
that their predecessors had been the enemies of 
Chrysostom, were gradually disposed, by the 
firmness of the Roman pontiff, to restore the 
honours of that venerable name.** At the pious 
solicitation of the clergy and people of Constan- 
tinople, his relics, thirty years after his death, 
were transported from their obscure sepulchre 
to the royal city.*” The emperor Theodosius ad- 
vanced to receive them as far as Chalcedon; 
and, falling prostrate on the coffin, implored, in 
the name of his guilty parents, Arcadius and 
Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the injured saint.® 

Yet a reasonable doubt may be entertained 
whether any stain of hereditary guilt could be 
derived from Arcadius to his successor. Eudoxia 
was a young and beautiful woman, who in- 
dulged her passions and despised her husband: 
Count John enjoyed, at least, the familiar con- 
fidence of the empress; and the public named 
him as the real father of Theodosius the young- 
er.* The birth of a son was accepted, however, 
by the pious husband as an event the most for- 
tunate and honourable to hisnself, to his fatnily, 
and to the Eastern world: and the royal infant, 
by an unprecedented favour, was invested with 
the titles of Cæsar and Augustus. In less than 
four years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom of 
youth, was destroyed by the consequences of a 
miscarriage; and this untimely death confound- 
ed the prophecy of a holy bishop,®° who, amidst 
the universal joy, had ventured to foretell that 
she should behold the long and auspicious reign 
of her glorious son. The catholics applauded the 
justice of Heaven, which avenged the persecu- 
tion of St. Chrysostom; and perhaps the em- 
peror was the only person who sincerely be- 
wailed the loss of the haughty and rapacious 
Eudoxia. Such a domestic misfortune afflicted 
him more deeply than the public calamitics of 
the East®'—the licentious excursions, from Pon- 
tus to Palestine, of the Isaurian robbers, whose 
impunity accused the weakness of the govern- 
ment; and the earthquakes, the conflagrations, 
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the famine, and the flights of locusts,® which 
the popular discontent was equally disposed to 
attribute to the incapacity of the monarch. At 
length, in the thirty-first year of his age, after a 
reign (if we may abuse that word) of thirteen 
years, three months, and fifteen days, Arcadius 
expired in the palace of Constantinople. It is 
impossible to delineate his character; since, in a 
period very copiously furnished with historical 
materials, it has not been possible to remark one 
action that properly belongs to the son of the 
great ‘Theodosius. 

The historian Procopius® has indecd illumi- 
nated the mind of the dying emperor with a 
ray of human prudence, or celestial wisdom. 
Arcadius considered, with anxious foresight, the 
helpless condition of his son Theodosius, who 
was no more than seven years of age, the dan- 
gerous factions of a minority, and the aspiring 
spirit of Jezdegerd, the Persian monarch. In- 
stead of tempting the allegiance of an ambitious 
subject by the participation of supeme power, 
he boldly appealed to the magnanimity of a 
king, and placed, bv a solemn testament, the 
sceptre of the East in the hands of Jezdegerd 
himself. The royal guardian accepted and dis- 
charged this honourable trust with unexampled 
fidelity; and the infancy of Theodosius was pro- 
tected by the arms and councils of Persia. Such 
is the singular narrative of Procopius; and his 
veracity is not disputed by Agathias,® while he 
presumes to dissent from his yudgment, and to 
arraign the wisdom of a Christian emperor, who 
so rashly, though so fortunately, committed his 
son and his dominions to the unknown faith of 
a stranger, a rival, and a heathen. At the dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty years, this po- 
litical question might be debated in the court of 
Justinian; but a prudent historian will refuse to 
examine the propriety, till he has ascertained the 
truth, of the testament of Arcadius. As it stands 
without a parallel in the history of the world, 
we may justly require that it should be attested 
by the positive and unanimous evidence of con- 
temporarics. The strange novelty of the event, 
which excites our distrust, must have attracted 
their notice; and their universal] silence annihi- 
lates the vain tradition of the succeeding age. 

The maxims of Roman jurisprudence, if they 
could fairly be transferred from private proper- 
ty to public dominion, would have adjudged 
to the emperor Honorius the guardianship of 
his nephew, till he had attained, at least, the 
fourteenth year of his age. But the weakness of 
Honorius, and the calamities of his reign, dis- 
qualified him from prosecuting this natural 
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claim; and such was the absolute separation of 
the two monarchies, both in interest and affec- 
tion, that Constantinople would have obeyed 
with less reluctance the orders of the Persian, 
than those of the Italian court. Under a prince 
whose weakness is disguised by the external 
signs of manhood and discretion, the most 
worthless favourites may secretly dispute the 
empire of the palace, and dictate to submissive 
provinces the commands of a master whom they 
direct and despise. But the ministers of a child, 
who is incapable of arming them with the sanc- 
tion of the royal name, must acquire and exer- 
cise an independent authority. The great otti- 
cers of the state and army, who had been ap- 
pointed before the death of Arcadius, formed an 
aristocracy which might have inspired them 
with the idea of a free republic; and the govern- 
ment of the Eastern empire was fortunately as- 
sumed by the prefect Anthemius,® who ob- 
tained, by his superior abilities, a lasting as- 
cendant over the minds of his equals. ‘The safety 
of the young emperor proved the merit and in- 
tegrity of Anthautus, and his prudent firmness 
sustained the force and reputation of an infant 
reign. Uldin, with a formidable host of barbari- 
ans, was encamped in the heart of Thrace; he 
proudly rejected all terms of accommodation; 
and, pointing to the rising sun, declared to the 
Roman ambassadors that the course of that 
planet should alone terminate the conquests of 
the Huns. But the desertion of his confederates, 
who were privately convinced of the justice and 
liberality of the Imperial ministers, obliged Ul- 
din torepass the Danube: the tribe of the Scyrri, 
which composed his rear-guard, was almost ex- 
tirpated; and many thousand captives were 
dispersed, to cultivate, with servile labour, the 
fields of Asia.® [n the midst of the public tri- 
umph, Constantinople was protected by a 
strong enclosure of new and more extensive 
walls; the same vigilant care was applied to re- 
store the fortifications of the Illyrian cities; and 
a plan was judiciously conceived, which, in the 
space of seven years, would have secured the 
command of the Danube, by cstablishing on 
that river a perpetual ficct of two hundred and 
fifty armed vessels. © 

But the Romans had so long been accustomed 
to the authority of a monarch, that the first, 
even among the females of the Imperial family, 
who displayed any courage or capacity, was 
permitted to ascend the vacant throne of Theo- 
dosius. His sister Pulcheria,’ who was only two 
years older than himself, received at the age of 
sixteen the title of Augusta; and though her fa- 
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vour might be sometimes clouded by caprice or 
intrigue, she continued to govern the Eastern 
empire near forty years; during the long minor- 
ity of her brother, and after his death in her own 
name, and in the name of Marcian, her nom- 
inal husband. From a motive either of prudence 
or religion, she embraced a life of celibacy; 
and notwithstanding some aspersions on the 
chastity of Pulcheria,® this resolution, which 
she communicated to her sisters Arcadia and 
Marina, was celebrated by the Christian world 
as the sublime effort of heroic piety. In the 
presence of the clergy and pcople the three 
daughters of Arcadius’? dedicated their virgin- 
ity to God; and the obligation of their solemn 
vow was inscribed on a tablet of gold and gems, 
which they publicly offered in the great church 
of Constantinople. Their palace was converted 
into a monastery, and all males—except the 
guides of their conscience, the saints who had 
forgotten the distinction of sexes—were scrupu- 
lously excluded from the holy threshold. Pul- 
cheria, her two sisters, and a chosen train of 
favourite damsels, formed a religious commun- 
ity: they renounced the vanity of dress, inter- 
rupted by frequent fasts their simple and frugal 
diet, allotted a portion of their time to works of 
embroidery, and devoted several hours of the 
day and night to the exercises of prayer and 
psalmody. The piety of a Christian virgin was 
adorned by the zeal and liberality of an em- 
press. Ecclesiastical history describes the splen- 
did churches which were built at the expense of 
Pulcheria in all the provinces of the East, her 
charitable foundations for the benefit of stran- 
gers and the poor, the ample donations which 
she assigned for the perpetual maintenance of 
monastic socicties, and the active severity with 
which she laboured to suppress the opposite 
heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches. Such virtues 
were supposed to deserve the peculiar favour of 
the Deity: and the relics of martyrs, as well as 
the knowledge of future events, were communi- 
cated in visions and revelations to the Imperial 
saint.” Yet the devotion of Pulcheria never di- 
verted her indefatigable attention from tempo- 
ral affairs; and she alone, among all the de- 
scendants of the great Theodosius, appears to 
have inherited any share of his manly spirit and 
abilities. The elegant and familiar use which 
she had acquired both of the Greek and Latin 
languages was readily applicd to the various 
occasions of speaking or writing on public busi- 
ness: her deliberations were maturely weighed ; 
her actions were prompt and decisive ; and while 
she moved without noise or ostentation the 
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wheel of government, she discreetly attributed 
to the genius of the emperor the long tranquil- 
lity of his reign. In the last years of his peaceful 
life Europe was indeed afflicted by the arms of 
Attila; but the more extensive provinces of Asia 
still continued to enjoy a profound and perma- 
nent repose. Theodosius the younger was never 
reduced to the disgraceful necessity of encoun- 
tering and punishing a rebellious subject: and 
since we cannot applaud the vigour, some praise 
may be due to the mildness and prosperity, of 
the administration of Pulcheria. 

The Roman world was deeply interested in 
the education of its master. A regular course of 
study and exercise was judiciously instituted ; of 
the military exercises of riding, and shooting 
with the bow; of the liberal studies of grammar, 
rhetoric, and philosophy: the most skilful mas- 
ters of the East ambitiously solicited the atten- 
tion of their royal pupil, and several noble 
youths were introduced into the palace to ani- 
mate his diligence by the emulation of friend- 
ship. Pulcheria alone discharged the important 
task of instructing her brother in the arts of gov- 
ernment; but her precepts may countenance 
some suspicion of the extent of her capacity or of 
the purity of her intentions. She taught him to 
maintain a grave and majestic deportment; to 
walk, to hold his robes, to seat himself on his 
throne in a manner worthy of a great prince; to 
abstain from Jaughter, to listen with condescen- 
sion, to return suitable answers; to assume by 
turns a serious or a placid countenance; in a 
word, to represent with grace and dignity the 
external figure of a Roman emperor. But ‘Theo- 
dosius”? was never excited to support the weight 
and glory of an illustrious name; and, instead of 
aspiring to imitate his ancestors, he degencrated 
(if we may presume to measure the degrees of 
incapacity) below the weakness of his father 
and his uncle. Arcadius and Honorius had been 
assisted by the guardian care of a parent, whose 
lessons werc enforced by his authority and ex- 
ample. But the unfortunate prince who is born 
in the purple must remain a stranger to the 
voice of truth; and the son of Arcadius was con- 
demned to pass his perpetual infancy encom- 
passed only by a servile train of women and eu- 
nuchs. The ample leisure which he acquired by 
neglecting the essential duties of his high office 
was filled by idle amusements and unprofitable 
studies. Hunting was the only active pursuit 
that could tempt him beyond the limits of the 
palace; but he most assiduously laboured, 
sometimes by the light of a midnight lamp, in 
the mechanic occupations of painting and carv- 
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ing; and the elegance with which he transcribed 
religious books entitled the Roman emperor to 
the singular epithet of Calligraphes, or a fair 
writer. Separated from the world by an impene- 
trable veil, Theodosius trusted the persons 
whom he loved; he loved those who were ac- 
customed to amuse and flatter his indolence; 
and as he never perused the papers that were 
presented for the royal signature, the acts of in- 
justice the most repugnant to his character were 
frequently perpetrated in his name. ‘The em- 
peror himself was chaste, temperate, liberal, 
and merciful; but these qualities—which can 
only deserve the name of virtues when they are 
supported by courage and regulated by discre- 
tion—were seldom beneficial, and they some- 
times proved mischievous, to mankind. His 
mind, enervated by a royal education, was op- 
pressed and degraded by abject superstition: he 
fasted, he sung psalms, he blindly accepted the 
miracles and doctrines with which his faith was 
continually nourished. ‘Theodosius devoutly 
worshipped the dead and living saints of the 
catholic church; and he once refused to eat till 
an insolent monk, who had cast an excommuni- 
cation on his sovereign, condescended to heal 
the spiritual wound which he had inflicted.” 
The story of a fair and virtuous maiden, ex- 
alted from a private condition to the Imperial 
throne, might be deemed an incredible ro- 
mance, if such a romance had not been verified 
in the marriage of Theodosius. ‘The celebrated 
Athenais*‘ was educated by her father Leontius 
in the religion and sciences of the Greeks; and 
so advantageous was the opinion which the 
Athenian philosopher entertained of his con- 
temporaries, that he divided his patrimony be- 
tween his two sons, bequeathing to his daughter 
a small legacy of one hundred pieces of gold, in 
the lively confidence that her beauty and merit 
would be a sufficient portion. The jealousy and 
avarice of her brothers soon compelled Athenais 
to seck a refuge at Constantinople, and with 
some hopes, either of justice or favour, to throw 
herself at the feet of Pulcheria, Tha. sagacious 
princess listened to her cloquent complaint, and 
secretly destined the daughter of the philoso- 
pher Leontius for the future wife of the emperor 
of the East, who had now attained the twentieth 
year of his age. She easily excited the curiosity 
of her brother by an interesting picture of the 
charms of Athenais: large eyes, a well-propor- 
tioned nose, a fair complexion, golden locks, a 
slender person, a graceful demeanour, an un- 
derstanding improved by study, and a virtue 
tried by distress. Theodosius, concealed behind 
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a curtain in the apartment of his sister, was per- 
mitted to behold the Athenian virgin: the mod- 
est youth immediately declared his pure and 
honourable love, and the royal nuptials were 
celebrated amidst the acclamations of the cap- 
ital and the provinces. Athenais, who was casily 
persuaded to renounce the errors of Paganism, 
received at her baptism the Christian name of 
Eudocia: but the cautious Pulcheria withheld 
the title of Augusta till the wife of Theodosius 
had approved her fruitfulness by the birth of a 
daughter, who espoused fifteen years afterwards 
the emperor of the West. The brothers of Eu- 
docia obeyed, with some anxicty, her Imperial 
summons; but as she could easily forgive their 
fortunate unkindness, she indulged the tender- 
ness, or perhaps the vanity, of a sister, by pro- 
moting them tothe rank of consuls and przfects. 
In the luxury of the palace she still cultivated 
those ingenuous arts which had contributed to 
her greatness, and wisely dedicated her talents 
to the honour of religion and of her husband. 
Eudocia composed a poetical paraphrase of the 
first eight books of dice Old Testament and of 
the prophecies of Daniel and Zechariah; a cen- 
to of the verses of Homer, applied to the life and 
miracles of Christ, the legend of St. Cyprian, 
and a pancgyric on the Persian victories of 
Theodosius; and her writings, which were ap- 
plauded by a servile and superstitious age, have 
not been disdained by the candour of impartial 
criticism.” The fondness of the emperor was 
not abated by time and possession; and Eudo- 
cla, after the marriage of her daughter, was per- 
mitted to discharge her gratelul vows by a sol- 
emn pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Her ostentatious 
progress through the East may seem inconsis- 
tent with the spirit of Christian humility: she 
pronounced from a throne of gold and gems an 
eloquent oration to the senate of Antioch, de- 
clared her royal intention of enlarging the walls 
of the city, bestowed a donative of two hundred 
pounds of gold to restore the public baths, and 
accepted the statucs which were decreed by the 
gratitude of Antioch. In the Holy Land her 
alms and pious foundations exceeded the muni- 
ficence of the great Helena; and though the 
public treasure might be impoverished by this 
excessive liberality, she enjoyed the conscious 
satisfaction of returning to Constantinople with 
the chains of St. Peter, the right arm of St. 
Stephen, and the undoubted picture of the Vir- 
gin, painted by St. Luke.7° But this pilgrimage 
was the fatal term of the glories of Eudocia. 
Satiated with empty pomp, and unmindful per- 
haps of her obligations to Pulcheria, she ambi- 
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tiously aspired to the government of the Eastern 
empire: the palace was distracted by female 
discord; but the victory was at last decided by 
the superior ascendant of the sister of Theodo- 
sius. The execution of Paulinus, master of the 
offices, and the disgrace of Cyrus, Prætorian 
pracfect of the East, convinced the public that 
the favour of Eudocia was insufficient to protect 
her most faithful friends, and the uncommon 
beauty of Paulinus encouraged the secret ru- 
mour that his guilt was that of a succeseful 
lover.”” As soon as the empress perceived that 
the affection of Theodosius was irretrievably 
lost, she requested the permission of retiring to 
the distant solitude of Jerusalem. She obtained 
her request, but the jealousy of Theodosius, or 
the vindictive spirit of Pulcheria, pursued her in 
her last retreat; and Saturninus, count of the 
domestics, was directed to punish with death 
two ecclesiastics, her most favoured servants. 
Eudocia instantly revenged them by the assas- 
sination of the count: the furious passions which 
she indulged on this suspicious occasion seemed 
to justify the severity of Theodosius; and the 
empress, ignominivusly stripped of the honours 
of her rank,’* was disgraced, perhaps unjustly, 
in the eyes of the world. ‘The remainder of the 
life of Eudocia, about sixteen years, was spent 
in exile and devotion; and the approach of age, 
the death of Theodosius, the misfortunes of her 
only daughter, who was led a captive from 
Romine to Carthage, and the society of the Holy 
Monks of Palestine, insensibly confirmed the 
religious temper of her mind. After a full ex- 
perience of the vicissitudes of human life, the 
daughter of the philosopher I contius expired at 
Jerusalem, in the sixty-seventh year of her age; 
protesting with her dying breath that she had 
never transgressed the bounds of innocence and 
friendship.” 

The gentle mind of Theodosius was never in- 
flamed by the ambition of conquest or military 
renown; and the slight alarm of a Persian war 
scarcely interrupted the tranquillity of the East. 
The motives of this war were just and honour- 
able. In the last year of the reign of Jezdegerd, 
the supposed guardian of ‘Theodosius, a bishop, 
who aspired to the crown of martyrdom, de- 
stroyed one of the fire-temples of Susa.*° His 
zeal and obstinacy were revenged on his bre- 
thren: the Magi excited a cruel persecution; 
and the intolerant zeal of Jezdegerd was imi- 
tated by his son Varanes, or Bahram, who soon 
afterwards ascended the throne. Some Chris- 
tian fugitives, who escaped to the Roman fron- 
tier, were sternly demanded, and gencrously 
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refused; and the refusal, aggravated by com- 
mercial disputes, soon kindled a war between 
the rival monarchies. The mountains of Ar- 
menia, and the plains of Mesopotamia, were 
filled with hostile armies; but the operations of 
two successive campaigns were not productive 
of any decisive or memorable events. Some en- 
gagements were fought, some towns were be- 
sieged, with various and doubtful success: and 
if the Romans failed in their attempt to recover 
the long-lost possession of Nisibis, the Persians 
were repulsed from the walls of a Mesopotamian 
city by the valour of a martial bishop, who 
pointed his thundering engine in the name of 
St. Thomas the Apostle. Yet the splendid vic- 
tories which the incredible speed of the messen- 
ger Palladius repeatedly announced to the pal- 
ace of Constantinople were celebrated with fes- 
tivals and panegyrics. From these panegyrics 
the historians* of the age might borrow their 
extraordinary, and perhaps fabulous, tales; of 
the proud challenge of a Persian hero, who was 
entangled by the net, and despatched by the 
sword, of Arcobindus the Goth; of the ten thou- 
sand Immortals, who were slain in the attack of 
the Roman camp; and of the hundred thousand 
Arabs, or Saracens, who were impelled by a 
panic terror to throw themselves headlong into 
the Euphrates. Such events may be disbelieved 
or disregarded; but the charity of a bishop, 
Acacius of Amida, whose name might have dig- 
nified the saintly calendar, shall not be lost in 
oblivion. Boldly declaring that vases of gold and 
silver are useless to a God who neither eats nor 
drinks, the generous prelate gold the plate of the 
church of Amida; employed the price in the re- 
demption of seven thousand Persian captives; 
supplied their wants with affectionate liberal- 
ity; and dismissed them to their native country, 
to inform thcir king of the true spirit of the re- 
ligion which he persecuted. The practice of be- 
nevolence in the midst of war must always tend 
to assuage the animosity of contending nations; 
and I wish to persuade myself that Acacius con- 
tributed to the restoration of peacc. In the con- 
ference which was held on the limits of the two 
empires, the Roman ambassadors degraded the 
personal character of their sovereign, by a vain 
attempt to magnify the extent of his power, 
when they seriously advised the Persians to pre- 
vent, by a timely accommodation, the wrath of 
a monarch who was yet ignorant of this distant 
war. A truce of one hundred years was solemnly 
ratified; and although the revolutions of Ar- 
menia might threaten the public tranquillity, 
the essential conditions of this treaty were re- 
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spected near fourscore years by the successors of 
Constantine and Artaxerxes. 

Since the Roman and Parthian standards 
first encountered on the banks of the Euphrates, 
the kingdom of Armenia® was alternately op- 
pressed by its formidable protectors; and in the 
course of this History, several events, which in- 
clined the balance of peace and war, have been 
already related. A disgraceful treaty had re- 
signed Armenia to the ambition of Sapor; and 
the scale of Persia appeared to preponderate. 
But the royal race of Arsaces impatiently sub- 
mitted to the house of Sassan; the turbulent 
nobles asserted, or betrayed, their hereditary 
independence; and the nation was still attached 
to the Christian princes of Constantinople. In the 
beginning of the fifth century Armenia was 
divided by the progress of war and faction;*4 
and the unnatural division precipitated the 
downfall of that ancient monarchy. Chosroes, 
the Persian vassal, reigned over the eastern and 
most extensive portion of the country; while the 
western province acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of Arsaces, and the supremacy of the emperor 
Arcadius. After the death of Arsaces, the 
Romans suppressed the regal government, and 
imposed on their allies the condition of subjects. 
The military command was delegated to the 
count of the Armenian frontier; the city of 
Theodosivpolis*4 was built and fortified in a 
strong situation, on a fertile and lofty ground, 
near the sources of the Euphrates; and the de- 
pendent territorics were ruled by five satraps, 
whose dignity was marked by a peculiar habit 
of gold and purple. The less fortunate nobles, 
who lamented the loss of their king, and envied 
the honours of their cquals, were provoked to 
negotiate their peace and pardon at the Persian 
court; and, returning with their followers to the 
palace of Artaxata, acknowledged Chosroes for 
their lawful sovereign. About thirty years after- 
wards, Artasires, the nephew and successor of 
Chosroes, fell under the displeasure of the 
haughty and capricious nobles of Armenia; and 
they unanimously desired a Persian governor 
in the room of an unworthy king. The answer of 
the archbishop Isaac, whose sanction they 
earnestly solicited, is expressive of the character 
of a superstitious people. He deplored the manı- 
fest and inexcusable vices of Artasires; and de- 
clared that he should not hesitate to accuse him 
before the tribunal of a Christian emperor, who 
would punish, without destroying, the sinner. 
“Our king,” continued Isaac, “is too much ad- 
dicted to licentious pleasures, but he has been 
pu-ified in the holy water of baptism. He is a 
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lover of women, but he does not adore the fire or 
the elements. He may deserve the reproach of 
lewdness, but he is an undoubted catholic; and 
his faith is pure, though his manners are flagi- 
tious. L will never consent to abandon my sheep 
to the rage of devouring wolves; and you would 
soon repent your rash exchange of the infirmi- 
ties of a believer, for the specious virtues of an 
heathen.”®5 Exasperated by the firmness of 
Isaac, the factious nobles accused both the king 
and the archbishop as the secret adherents of 
the emperor; and absurdly rejoiced in the sen- 
tence of condemnation, which, after a partial 
hearing, was solemnly pronounced by Bahram 
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himself. The descendants of Arsaces were de- 
graded from the royal dignity,®® which they had 
possessed above five hundred and sixty years ;*7 
and the dominions of the unfortunate Artasires, 
under the new and significant appellation of 
Persarmenia, were reduced into the form of a 
province. This usurpation excited the jealousy 
of the Roman government; but the rising dis- 
putes were soon terminated by an amicable, 
though unequal, partition of the ancient king- 
dom of Armenia; and a territorial acquisition, 
which Augustus might have despised, reflected 
some lustre on the declining empire of the 
younger Theodosius. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


Death of Honorius. Valentinian III. Emperor of the West. Administration of his 
Mother Placidia. Aétius and Boniface. Conquest of Africa by the Vandals. 


URING a long and disgraceful reign of 
D twenty-eigh. ccars, Honorius, emperor 
of the West, was separated from the 
friendship of his brother, and afterwards of his 
nephew, who reigned over the East; and Con- 
stantinople beheld, with apparent indifference 
and secret joy, the calamitics of Rome. The 
strange adventures of Placidia gradually re- 
newed and cemented the alliance of the two 
empires. The daughter of the great Theodosius 
had been the captive and the queen of the 
Goths; she lost an affectionate husband; she 
was dragged in chains by his insulting assassin; 
she tasted the pleasure of revenge, and was ex- 
Changed, in the treaty of peace, for six hundred 
thousand measures of wheat. After her return 
from Spain to Italy, Placidia experienced a new 
persecution in the bosom of her family. She was 
averse to a marriage Which had been stipulated 
without her consent; and the brave Constan- 
tius, as a noble reward for the tyrants whom he 
had vanquished, received, from the hand of 
Honorius himself, the struggling and reluctant 
hand of the widow of Adolphus. But her re- 
sistance ended with the ceremony of the nup- 
tials; nor did Placidia refuse to become the 
mother of Honoria and Valentinian the ‘Third, 
or to assume and exercise an absolute dominion 
over the mind of her grateful husband. ‘The 
generous soldier, whose time had hitherto been 
divided between social pleasure and military 
Service, was taught new lessuns of avarice and 
ambition: he extorted the title of Augustus; and 
the servant of Honorius was associated to the 


empire of the West. The death of Constantius, 
in the seventh month of his reign, instead of 
diminishing, seemed to increase, the power of 
Placidia; and the indecent familiarity! of her 
brother, which might be no more than the 
symptoms of a childish affection, were univer- 
sally attributed to incestuous love. On a sud- 
den, by some base intrigues of a steward and a 
nurse, this excessive fondness was converted 
into an irreconcilable quarrel: the debates of 
the emperor and his sister were not long con- 
fined within the walls of the palace; and as the 
Gothic soldiers adhered to their queen, the city 
of Ravenna was agitated with bloody and dan- 
gerous tumults, which could only be appeased 
by the forced or voluntary retreat of Placidia 
and her children. The royal exiles landed at 
Constantinople, soon after the murriage of 
Theodosius, during the festival of the Persian 
victories. They were treated with kindness and 
magniticence; but as the statues of the emperor 
Constantius had been rejected by the Eastern 
court, the tide of Augusta could not decently be 
allowed to his widow. Within a few months 
after the arrival of Placidia a swift messenger 
announced the death of Honorius, the conse- 
quence of a dropsy; but the important secret 
was not divulged till the necessary orders had 
been despatched for the march of a large body 
of truops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. The 
shops and the gates of Constantinople re- 
mained shut during seven days; and the loss 
of a foreign prince, who could neither be 
esteemed nor regretted, was celebrated with 
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loud and affected demonstrations of the public 
grief. 


While the ministers of Constantinople delib- 
erated, the vacant throne of Honorius was 
usurped by the ambition of a stranger. The 
name of the rebel was John; he filled the con- 
fidential office of Primicertus, or principal secre- 
tary; and history has attributed to his character 
more virtues than can easily be reconciled with 
the violation of the most sacred duty. Elated by 
the submission of Italy, and the hope of an 
alliance with the Huns, John presumed to insult 
by an embassy, the majesty of the Eastern em- 
peror; but when he understood that his agents 
had been banished, imprisoned, and at length 
chased away with deserved ignominy, John 
prepared to assert by arms the injustice of his 
claims. In such a cause the grandson of the 
great Theodosius should have marched in per- 
son; but the young emperor was easily diverted 
by his physicians from so rash and hazardous a 
design; and the conduct of the Italian expedi- 
tion was prudently intrusted to Ardaburius and 
his son Aspar, who had already signalised their 
valour against the Persians. It was resolved that 
Ardaburius should embark with the infantry; 
whilst Aspar, at the head of the cavalry, con- 
ducted Placidia, and her son Valentinian, along 
the sca-coast of the Hadriatic. The march of the 
cavalry was performed with such active dili- 
gence, that they surprised, without resistance, 
the important city of Aquileia; when the hopes 
of Aspar were unexpectedly confounded by the 
intelligence that a storm had dispersed the’ Im- 
perial fleet, and that his father, with only two 
galleys, was taken and carried a prisoner into 
the port of Ravenna. Yet this incident, unfor- 
tunate as it might seem, facilitated the conquest 
of Italy. Ardaburius employed, or abused, the 
courteous freedom which he was permitted to 
enjoy, to revive among the troops a sense of 
loyalty and gratitude; and, as soon as the con- 
spiracy was ripe for execution, he invited, by 
private messages, and pressed the approach of 
Aspar. A shepherd, whom the popular credulity 
transformed into an angel, guided the Eastern 
cavalry, by a secret, and, it was thought, an 
impassable road, through the morasses of the 
Po: the gates of Ravenna, after a short struggle, 
were thrown open; and the defenceless tyrant 
was delivered to the mercy, or rather to the 
cruelty, of the conquerors. His right hand was 
first cut off, and after he had been exposed, 
mounted on an ass, to the public derision, John 
was beheaded in the circus of Aquileia. The 
emperor Theodosius, when he received the 
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news of the victory, interrupted the horse-races}; 
and singing, as he marched through the streets, 
a suitable psalm, conducted his people from the 
Hippodrome to the church, where he spent the 
remainder of the day in grateful devotion.’ 

In a monarchy which, according to various 
precedents, might be considered as elective, or 
hereditary, or patrimonial, it was impossible 
that the intricate claims of female and collateral 
succession should be clearly defined ;* and The- 
odosius, by the right of consanguinity or con- 
quest, might have reigned the sole legitimate 
emperor of the Romans. For a moment, per- 
haps, his eyes were dazzled by the prospect of 
unbounded sway; but his indolent temper grad- 
ually acquiesced in the dictates of sound pol- 
icy. He contented himself with the possession of 
the East; and wisely relinquished the laborious 
task of waging a distant and doubtful war 
against the barbarians beyond the Alps, or of 
securing the obedience of the Italians and 
Africans, whose minds were alienated by the 
irreconcilable difference of language and inter- 
est. Instead of listening to the voice of ambition, 
Theodosius resolved to imitate the modcration 
of his grandfather, and to seat his cousin Valen- 
tinian on the throne of the West. The royal 
infant was distinguished at Constantinople by 
the title of Nodilissemus: he was promoted, be- 
fore his departure from Thessalonica, to the 
rank and dignity of Cesar: and, after the con- 
quest of Italy, the patrician Helion, by the 
authority of Theodosius, and in the presence of 
the senate, saluted Valentinian the Third by 
the name of Augustus, and solemnly invested 
him with the diadem and the Imperial purple.‘ 
By the agreement of the three females who gov- 
erned the Roiman world, the son of Placidia was 
betrothed to Eudoxia, the daughter of Theo- 
dosius and Athenais; and, as soon as the lover 
and his bride had attained the age of puberty, 
this honourable alliance was faithfully accom- 
plished. At the same time, as a compensation, 
perhaps, for the expenses of the war, the West- 
ern [Illyricum was detached from the Italian 
dominions, and yielded to the throne of Con- 
stantinople.® The emperor of the East acquired 
the useful dominion of the rich and maritime 
province of Dalmatia, and the dangerous sov- 
ereignty of Pannonia and Noricum, which had 
been filled and ravaged above:twenty years by 
a promiscuous crowd of Huns, Ostrogoths, 
Vandals, and Bavarians. Theodosius and Valen- 
tinian continued to respect the obligations of 
their public and domestic alliance; but the 
uxity of the Roman government was finally dis- 
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solved. By a positive declaration, the validity of 
all future laws was limited to the dominions of 
their peculiar author; unless he should think 
proper to communicate them, subscribed with 
his own hand, for the approbation of his inde- 
pendent colleague.’ 

Valentinian, when he received the title of 
Augustus, was no more than six years of age; 
and his long minority was intrusted to the 
guardian care of a mother who might assert a 
female claim to the succession of the Western 
empire. Placidia envied, but she could not 
equal, the reputation and virtues of the wife 
and sister of Theodosius; the clegant genius of 
Eudocia, the wise and successful policy of Pul- 
cheria. ‘The mother of Valentinian was jealous 
of the power which she was incapable of exer- 
cising:’? she reigned twenty-five years, in the 
naine of her son; and the character of that un- 
worthy emperor gradually countenanced the 
suspicion that Placidia had enervated his youth 
by a dissolute education, and studiously divert- 
ed his attention from every manly and honour- 
able pursuit. Amidst the decay of military 
spirit, her armies were commanded by two 
generals, Aëtius? and Boniface,® who may be 
deservedly named as the last of the Romans. 
Their union might have supported a sinking 
empire; their discord was the fatal and imme- 
diate cause of the loss of Africa. The invasion 
and defeat of Attila has immortalised the fame 
of Aétius; and though time has thrown a shade 
over the exploits of his rival, the defence of 
Marseilles, and the deliverance of Africa, attest 
the military talents of Count Boniface. In the 
field of battle, in partial encounters, in single 
combats, he was still the terror of the barbari- 
ans: the clergy, and particularly his friend 
Augustin, were edified by the Christian piety 
which had once tempted him to retire from the 
world; the people applauded his spotless in- 
tegrity; the army dreaded his equal and inexor- 
able justice, which may be displayed in a very 
singular example. A peasant, who complained 
of the criminal intimacy between his wife and a 
Gothic soldier, was directed to attend his tribu- 
nal the following day: in the evening the count, 
who had diligently informed himself of the time 
and place of the assignation, mounted his horse, 
rode ten miles into the country, surprised the 
guilty couple, punished the soldier with instant 
death, and silenced the complaints of the hus- 
band, by presenting him, the next morning, 
with the head of the adulterer. The abilities of 
Aétius and Boniface might have been usefully 
employed against the public enemies in sepa- 
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rate and important commands; but the expe- 
rience of their past conduct should have 
decided the real favour and confidence of the 
empress Placidia. In the melancholy season of 
her exile and distress, Boniface alone had main- 
tained her cause with unshaken fidelity; and 
the troops and treasures of Africa had essential- 
ly contributed to extinguish the rebellion. The 
same rebellion had been supported by the zeal 
and activity of Aétius, who brought an army of 
sixty thousand Huns from the Danube to the 
confines of Italy, for the service of the usurper. 
The untimely death of John compelled him to 
accept an advantageous treaty; but he still con- 
tinued, the subject and the soldier of Valen- 
tinian, to entertain a secret, perhaps a treason- 
able, correspondence with his barbarian allies, 
whose retreat had been purchased by liberal 
gifts and nore liberal promises. But Aëtius pos- 
sessed an advantage of singular moment in a 
female reign: hé was present: he beseiged with 
artful and assiduous flattery the palace of 
Ravenna; disguised his dark designs with the 
mask of loyalty and friendship; and at length 
deceived both his mistress and his absent rival, 
by a subtle conspiracy which a weak woman 
and a brave inan could not easily suspect. He 
secretly persuaded !° Placidia to recall Boniface 
from the government of Africa; he secretly ad- 
vised Boniface to disobey the Imperial sum- 
mons: to the one, he represented the order as a 
sentence of death; to the other, he stated the 
refusal as a signal of revolt; and when the cred- 
ulous and unsuspectful count had armed the 
province in his defence, Aétius applauded his 
sagacity in foreseeing the rebellion which his 
own perfidy had excited. A temperate inquiry 
into the real motives of Boniface would have 
restored a faithful servant to his duty and to the 
republic; but the arts of Aétius still continued 
to betray and to inflame, and the count was 
urged by persecution to embrace the most 
desperate counsels. The success with which he 
eluded or repelled the first attacks could not 
inspire a vain confidence that, at the head of 
some loose disorderly Africans, he should be 
able to withstand the regular forces of the West, 
commanded by a rival whose military character 
it was impossible for him to despise. After some 
hesitation, the last struggles of prudence and 
loyalty, Boniface despatched a trusty friend to 
the court, or rather to the camp, of Gonderic, 
king of the Vandals, with the proposal of a 
strict alliance, and the offer of an advantageous 
and perpetual settlement. 

After the retreat of the Goths the authority of 
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Honorius had obtained a precarious establish- 
ment in Spain, except only in the province of 
Gallicia, where the Suevi and the Vandals had 
fortified their camps in mutual discord and hos- 
tile independence. The Vandals prevailed, and 
their adversaries were besicged in the Nervasian 
hills, between Leon and Oviedo, till the ap- 
proach of Count Asterius compelled, or rather 
provoked, the victorious barbarians to remove 
the scene of the war to the plains of Betica. The 
rapid progress of the Vandals soon required a 
more effectual opposition, and the master-gen- 
eral Castinus marched against them with a 
numerous army of Romans and Goths. Van- 
quished in battle by an inferior enemy, Castinus 
fled with dishonour to Tarragona; and this 
memorable defeat, which has been represented 
as the punishment, was most probably the ef- 
fect, of his rash presumption." Seville and 
Carthagena became the reward, or rather the 
prey, of the ferocious conquerors; and the ves- 
sels which they found in the harbour of Cartha- 
gena might easily transport them to the isles of 
Majorca and Minorca, where the Spanish fugi- 
tives, as in a secure recess, had vainly concealed 
their families and their fortunes. The experi- 
ence of navigation, and perhaps the prospect of 
Africa, encouraged the Vandals to accept the 
invitation which they received from Count 
Boniface, and the dcath of Gonderic served 
only to forward and animate the hold enter- 
prise. In the room of a prince not conspicuous 
for any superior powers of the mind or body, 
they acquired his bastard brother, the terrible 
Genseric ;* a name which in the destruction of 
the Roman empire has reserved an equal rank 
with the names of Alaric and Attila. The king 
of the Vandals is described to have been of a 
middle stature, with a lameness in one leg, 
which he had contracted by an accidental fall 
from his horse. His slow and cautious speech 
seldom declared the deep purposes of his soul: 
he disdained to imitate the luxury of the van- 
quished, but he indulged the sterner passions of 
anger and revenge. The ambition of Genseric 
was without bounds and without scruples, and 
the warrior could dexterously employ the dark 
engines of policy to solicit the allies who might 
be useful to his success, or to scatter among his 
enemies the seeds of hatred and contention. Al- 
most in the moment of his departure he was 
informed that Hermanric, king of the Suevi, 
had presumed to ravage the Spanish territories 
which he was resolved to abandon. Impatient 
of the insult, Genseric pursued the hasty retreat 
of the Sucvi as far as Merida, precipitated the 
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king and his army into the river Anas, and 
calmly returned to the sea-shore to embark his 
victorious troops. The vessels which trans- 
ported the Vandals over the modern Straits of 
Gibralter, a channel only twelve miles in 
breadth, were furnished by the Spaniards, who 
anxiously wished their departure, and by the 
African general, who had implored their for- 
midable assistance. 

Our fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate 
and multiply the martial swarms of barbarians 
that seemed to issue from the North, will per- 
haps be surprised by the account of the army 
which Genseric mustered on the coast of Mauri- 
tania. The Vandals, who in twenty years had 
penetrated from the Elbe to Mount Atlas, were 
united under the command of their warlike 
king; and he reigned with equal authority over 
the Alani, who had passed within the term of 
human life from the cold of Scythia to the ex- 
cessive heat of an African climate. The hopes of 
the bold enterprise had excited many brave 
adventurers of the Gothic nation, and many 
desperate provincials were tempted to repair 
their fortunes by the same means which had 
occasioned their ruin. Yet this various multi- 
tude amounted only to fifty thousand effective 
men; and though Crenseric artfully magnified 
his apparent strength by appointing eighty 
chiliarchs, or commanders of thousands, the tal- 
lacitous increase of old men, of children, and of 
slaves, would scarcely have swelled his army to 
the numnber of fourscore thousand persons."! 
But his own dexterity and the discontents of 
Africa soon fortified the Vandal powers by the 
accession of numerous and active allies. ‘The 
parts of Mauritania which border on the great 
desert and the Atlantic ocean were filled with a 
fierce and untractable race of men, whose sav - 
age temper had been exasperated rather than 
reclaimed by their dread of the Roman arms. 
The wandering Moors,!® as they gradually ven- 
tured to approach the sea-shore and the camp 
of the Vandals, must have viewed with terror 
and astonishment the dress, the armour, the 
martial pride and discipline of the unknown 
strangers who had landed on their coast; and 
the fair complexions of the blue-eyed warriors 
of Germany formed a very singular contrast 
with the swarthy or olive hue which is derived 
from the neighbourhood of the torrid zone. 
After the first difficulties had in some measure 
been removed which arose from the mutual ig- 
norance of thcir respective language, the Moors, 
regardless of any future consequence, embraced 
the alliance of the enemics of Rome, and a 
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crowd of naked savages rushed from the woods 
and valleys of Mount Atlas, to satiate their re- 
venge on the polished tyrants who had injuri- 
ously expelled them from the native sovercignty 
of the land. 

The persecution of the Donatists'® was an 
event not less favourable to the designs of Gen- 
seric. Seventeen years before he landed in 
Africa, a public conference was held at Car- 
thage by the order of the magistrate. The cath- 
olics were satisfied that, after the invincible 
reasons which they had alleged, the obstinacy 
of the schismatics must be inexcusable and vol- 
untary, and the emperor Honorius was per- 
suaded to inflict the most rigorous penalties on 
a faction which had so long abused his patience 
and clemency. Three hundred bishops,!’ with 
many thousands of the inferior clergy, were 
torn from their churches, stripped of their ec- 
clesiastical possessions, banished to the islands, 
and proscribed by the laws, if they presumed to 
conceal themselves in the provinces of Africa. 
Their numerous congregations, both in cities and 
in the country, were deprived of the rights of 
citizens and of the exercise of religious worship. 
A regular scale of fines, froin ten to two hun- 
dred pounds of silver, was curiously ascertained, 
according to the distinctions of rank and 
fortune, to punish the crime of assisting at a 
schismatic conventicle; and if the fine had been 
levied five times without subduing the obsti- 
nacy of the offender, his future punishment was 
referred to the discretion of the Imperial 
court.'® By these severities, which obtained the 
warmest approbation of St. Augustin’? great 
numbers of Donatists were reconciled to the 
Catholic church; but the fanatics who still per- 
severed in their opposition were provoked to 
madness and despair; the distracted country 
was filled with tumult and bloodshed; the 
armed troops of Circuincellions alternately 
pointed their rage against themselves or against 
their adversaries; and the calendar of martyrs 
reccived on both sides a considerable augmen- 
tation.?° Under these circumstances Genscric, a 
Christian, but an enemy of the orthodox com- 
munion, showed himself to the Donatists as a 
powerful deliverer, from whom they might 
reasonably expect the repeal of the odious and 
oppressive edicts of the Roman empcrors.*! The 
conquest of Africa was facilitated by the active 
zeal or the secret favour of a domestic faction; 
the wanton outrages against the churches and 
the clergy, of which the Vandals are accused, 
may be fairly imputed to the fanaticism of their 
allies; and the intolerant spirit which disgraced 
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the triumph of Christianity contributed to the 
loss of the most important province of the 
West.” 

The court and the people were astonished by 
the strange intelligence that a virtuous hero, 
after so many favours and so many services, had 
renounced his allegiance and invited the bar- 
barians to destroy the province entrusted to his 
command. The friends of Boniface, who still be- 
lieved that his criminal behaviour might be ex- 
cused by some honourable motive, solicited, 
during the absence of Aétius, a free conference 
with the Count of Africa; and Darius, an officer 
of high distinction, was named for the impor- 
tant embassy.”* In their first interview at Car- 
thage the imaginary provocations were mutual- 
ly explained, the opposite letters of Aétius were 
produced and compared, and the fraud was 
easily detected. Placidia and Boniface lamented 
their fatal error, and the count had sufficient 
mugnanimity to confide in the forgiveness of his 
sovereign, or to expose his head to her future 
resentment. His repentance was fervent and sin- 
cere; but he soon discovered that it was no 
longer in his power to restore the edifice which 
he had shaken to its foundations. Carthage and 
the Roman garrisons returned with their gen- 
eral to the allegiance of Valentinian, but the 
rest of Africa was still distracted with war and 
faction; and the inexorable king of the Vandals, 
disdaining all terms of accommodation, sternly 
refused to relinquish the possession of his prey. 
The band of veterans who marched under the 
standard of Boniface, and his hasty levies of 
provincial troops, were defeated with consider- 
able loss; the victorious barbarians insulted the 
open country; and Carthage, Cirta. and Hippo 
Regius, were the only ciues that appeared to 
rise above the general inundation. 

The long and narrow tract of the African 
coast was filled with frequent monuments of 
Roman art and magnificence; and the respec- 
tive degrees of improvement might be accurate- 
ly measured by the distance from Carthage and 
the Mediterranean. A simple retlection will im- 
press every thinking mind with the clearest idea 
of fertility and cultivation: the country was ex- 
tremely populous; the inhabitants reserved a 
liberal subsistence for their own use; and the 
annual exportation, particularly of wheat, was 
so regular and plentiful, that Africa deserved 
the name of the common granary of Rome and 
of mankind. On a sudden the seven fruitful 
provinces, from Tangier to ‘Tripoli, were over- 
whelmed by the invasion of the Vandals, whose 
destructive rage has perhaps been exaggerated 
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by popular animosity, religious zeal, and ex- 
travagant declamation. War in its fairest form 
implies a perpetual violation of humanity and 
justice; and the hostilities of barbarians are in- 
flamed by the fierce and lawless spirit which 
incessantly disturbs their peaceful and domestic 
society. The Vandals, where they found resis- 
tance, seldom gave quarter; and the deaths of 
the valiant countrymen were expiated by the 
ruin of the cities under whose walls they had 
fallen. Careless of the distinction of age, or sex, 
or rank, they employed every species of indig- 
nity and torture to force from the captives a 
discovery of their hidden wealth. The stern 
policy of Genseric justified his frequent exam- 
ples of military execution: he was not always 
the master of his own passions or of those of his 
followers; and the calamities of war were ag- 
gravated by the licentiousness of the Moors and 
the fanaticism of the Donatists. Yet I shall not 
easily be persuaded that it was the common 
practice of the Vandals to extirpate the olives 
and other fruit trees of a country where they in- 
tended to settle: nor can I believe that it was a 
usual stratagem to slaughter great numbers of 
their prisoners before the walls of a besieged 
city, for the sole purpose of infecting the air and 
producing a pestilence, of which they them- 
selves must have been the first victims.*4 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was 
tortured by the exquisite distress of beholding 
the ruin which he had occasioned, and whose 
rapid progress he was unable to check. After 
the loss of a battle he retired to Hippo Regius, 
where he was,immediately besieged by an 
enemy who considered him as the real bulwark 
of Africa. The maritime colony of Hippo,?® 
about two hundred miles westward of Car- 
thage, had formerly acquired the distinguishing 
epithet of Reg:us from the residence of Numi- 
dian kings; and some remains of trade and 
populousness still adhere to the modern city, 
which is known in Europe by the corrupted 
name of Bona. The military labours and anx- 
ious reflections of Count Boniface were allevi- 
ated by the edifying conversation of his friend 
St. Augustin;?® till that bishop, the light and 
pillar of the Catholic church, was gently re- 
leased, in the third month of the siege and in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, from the actual 
and the impending calamities of his country. 
The youth of Augustin had been stained by the 
vices and errors which he so ingenuously con- 
fesses; but from the moment of his conversion 
to that of his death the manners of the bishop of 
Hippo were pure and austere, and the most 
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conspicuous of his virtues was an ardent zeal 
against heretics of every denomination—the 
Manichzans, the Donatists, and the Pelagians, 
against whom he waged a perpetual controver- 
sy. When the city, some months after his death, 
was burnt by the Vandals, the library was for- 
tunately saved which contained his voluminous 
writings—two hundred and thirty-two separate 
books or treatises on theological subjects, be- 
sides a complete exposition of the psalter and 
the gospel, and a copious magazine of epistles 
and homilies.?” According to the judgment of 
the most impartial critics, the superficial learn- 
ing of Augustin was confined to the Latin 
language ;7* and his style, though sometimes 
animated by the eloquence of passion, is usually 
clouded by false and affected rhetoric. But he 
possessed a strong, capacious, argumentative 
mind; he boldly sounded the dark abyss of 
grace, predestination, free-will, and original 
sin; and the rigid system of Christianity which 
he framed or restored? has been entertained 
with public applause and secret reluctance by 
the Latin church.*® 

By the skill of Boniface, and perhaps by the 
ignorance of the Vandals, the siege of Hippo 
was protracted above fourteen months: the sca 
was continually open; and when the adjacent 
country had been exhausted by irregular rap- 
ine, the besiegers themselves were compelled by 
famine to relinquish their enterprise. The im- 
portance and danger of Africa were deeply felt 
by the regent of the West. Placidia implored the 
assistance of her Eastern ally; and the Italian 
fleet and army were reinforced by Aspar, who 
sailed from Constantinople with a powerful 
armament. As soon as the force of the two em- 
pires was united under the command of Boni- 
face, he boldly marched against the Vandals; 
and the loss of a second battle irretrievably de- 
cided the fate of Africa. He embarked with the 
precipitation of despair, and the people of Hip- 
po were permitted, with their families and 
effects, to occupy the vacant place of the sol- 
diers, the greatest part of whom were either 
slain or made prisoners by the Vandals. The 
count, whose fatal credulity had wounded the 
vitals of the republic, might enter the palace of 
Ravenna with some anxiety, which was soon 
removed by the smiles of Placidia. Boniface 
accepted with gratitude the rank of patrician 
and the dignity of master-general of the 
Roman armies; but he must have blushed at 
the sight of those medals in which he was rep- 
resented with the name and attributes of vic- 
tory.*4 The discovery of his fraud, the displea- 
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sure of the empress, and the distinguished fa- 
vour of his rival, exasperated the haughty and 
perfidious soul of Aétius. He hastily returned 
from Gaul to Italy, with a retinue, or rather 
with an army, of barbarian followers; and such 
was the weakness of the government, that the 
two generals decided their private quarrel in a 
bloody battle. Boniface was successful; but he 
received in the conflict a mortal wound from 
the spear of his adversary, of which he expired 
within a few days, in such Christian and chari- 
table sentiments that he exhorted his wife, a 
rich heiress of Spain, to accept Aétius for her 
second husband. But Aëtius could not derive 
any immediate advantage from the generosity 
of his dying enemy: he was proclaimed a rebel 
by the justice of Placidia; and though he at- 
tempted to defend some strong fortresses, crect- 
ed on his patrimonial estate, the Imperial 
power soon compelled him to retire into Pan- 
nonia, to the tents of his faithful Huns. ‘The 
republic was deprived by their mutual discord 
of the service of her two most illustrious cham- 
pior“ % 

It might naturally be expected, after the re- 
treat of Boniface, that the Vandals would 
achieve without resistance or delay the con- 
quest of Africa. Eight years however elapsed 
from the evacuation of Hippo to the reduction 
of Carthage. In the midst of that interval the 
ambitious Genseric, in the full tide of apparent 
prosperity, negotiated a treaty of peace, by 
which he gave his son Hunneric for an hostage, 
and consented to leave the Western emperor in 
the undisturbed possession of the three Mauri- 
tanias.*® This moderation, which cannot be im- 
puted to the justice, must be ascribed to the 
policy, of the conqueror. His throne was en- 
compassed with domestic enemies, who accused 
the baseness of his birth, and asserted the legiti- 
mate claims of his nephews, the sons of Gon- 
deric. Those nephews, indeed, he sacrificed to 
his safety, and their mother, the widow of the 
deceased king, was precipitated by his order 
into the river Ampsaga. But the public discon- 
tent burst forth in dangerous and frequent con- 
spiracies; and the warlike tyrant is supposed to 
have shed more Vandal blood by the hand of 
the executioner than in the field of battle.*4 The 
convulsions of Africa, which had favoured his 
attack, opposed the firm establishment of his 
power; and the various seditions of the Moors 
and Germans, the Donatists and catholics, con- 
tinually disturbed or threatened the unsettled 
reign of the conqueror. As he advanced to- 
wards Carthage he was forced to withdraw his 
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troops from the Western provinces; the sea- 
coast was exposed to the naval enterprises of the 
Romans of Spain and Italy; and, in the heart of 
Numidia, the strong inland city of Cirta still 
persisted in obstinate independencc.** These 
difficulties were gradually subdued by the spir- 
it, the perscrverance, and the cruelty of Gen- 
seric, who alternately applied the arts of peace 
and war to the establishment of his African 
kingdom. He subscribed a solemn treaty, with 
the hope of deriving some advantage from the 
term of its continuance and the moment of its 
violation. The vigilance of his enemies was re- 
laxed by the protestations of friendship which 
concealed his hostile approach; and Carthage 
was at length surprised by the Vandals, five 
hundred and cighty-five years after the destruc- 
tion of the city and republic by the younger 
Scipio.*6 

A new city had arisen from its ruins, with the 
title of a colony; and though Carthage might 
yield to the royal prerogatives of Constanti- 
nople, and perhaps to the trade of Alexandria, 
or the splendour of Antioch, she still maintained 
the second rank in the West; as the Rome (if 
we may use the style of contemporaries) of the 
African world. That wealthy and opulent me- 
tropolis*? displayed, in a dependent condition, 
the image of a flourishing republic. Carthage 
contained the manufactures, the arms, and the 
treasures of the six provinces. A regular sub- 
ordination of civil honours gradually ascended 
from the procurators of the streets and quarters 
of the city to the tribunal of the supreme 
magistrate, who, with the title of proconsul, 
represented the state and dignity of a consul of 
ancient Rome. Schools and gymnasia were in- 
stituted for the education of the Africun youth; 
and the liberal arts and manners, grammar, 
rhetoric, and philosophy, were publicly taught 
in the Greek and Latin languages. The build- 
ings of Carthage were uniform and magmifi- 
cent: a shady grove was planted in the midst of 
the capital; the new port, a secure and capa- 
cious harbour, was subservient to the commer- 
cial industry of citizens and strangers; and the 
splendid games of the circus and theatre were 
exhibited almost in the presence of the bar- 
baiians. The reputation of the Carthaginians 
was not equal to that of their country, and the 
reproach of Punic faith still adhered to their 
subtle and faithless character." The habits of 
trade and the abuse of luxury had corrupted 
their manners; but their impious contempt of 
monks and the shameless practice of unnatural 
lusts are the two abominations which excite the 
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pious vehemence of Salvian, the preacher of the 
age. The king of the Vandals severely re- 
formed the vices of a voluptuous people; and 
the ancient, noble, ingenuous freedom of Car- 
thage (these expressions of Victor are not with- 
out energy) was reduced by Genseric into a 
state of ignominious servitude. After he had 
permitted his licentious troops to satiate their 
rage and avarice, he instituted a more regular 
system of rapine and oppression. An edict was 
promulgated, which enjoined all persons, with- 
out fraud or delay, to deliver their gold, silver, 
jewels, and valuable furniture or apparel to the 
royal officers; and the attempt to secrete any 
part of their patrimony was inexorably pun- 
ished with death and torture as an act of treason 
against the state. The lands of the proconsular 
province, which formed the immediate district 
of Carthage, were accurately ineasured and 
divided among the barbarians; and the con- 
queror reserved for his peculiar domain the 
fertile territory of Byzacium and the adjacent 
parts of Numidia and Getulia.‘° 

It was natural enough that Genscric should 
hate those whom he had injured: the nobility 
and senators of Carthage, were exposed to his 
jealousy and resentment; and all those who 
refused the ignominious terms which their 
honour and religion forbade them to accept 
were compelled by the Arian tyrant to embrace 
the condition of perpctual banishment. Rome, 
Italy, and the provinces of the East, were filled 
with a crowd of exiles, of fugitives and of in- 
genuous captives, who solicited the public t om- 
passion: and the benevolent epistles of Thco- 
doret still preserve the names and misfortunes 
of Czlestian and Maria. The Syrian bishop 
deplores the misfortunes of Czalestian, who, 
from the state of a noble and opulent senator of 
Carthage, was reduced, with his wife, and fam- 
ily, and servants, to beg his bread in a foreign 
country; but he applauds the resignation of the 
Christian exile, and the philosophic temper 
which, under the pressure of such calamities, 
could enjoy more real happiness than was the 
ordinary lot of wealth and prosperity. The story 
of Maria, the daughter of the magnificent Eu- 
dæmon, is singular and interesting. In the sack 
of Carthage she was purchased from the Van- 
dals by some merchants of Syria, who after- 
wards sold her as a slave in their native country. 
A female attendant, transported in the same 
ship, and sold in the same family, still continued 
to respect a mistress whom fortune had reduced 
to the common level of servitude; and the 
daughter of Eudzmon received from her grate- 
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ful affection the domestic services which she 
had once required from her obedience. This 
remarkable behaviour divulged the real condi- 
tion of Maria, who, in the absence of the bishop 
of Cyrrhus, was redeemed from slavery by the 
generosity of some soldiers of the garrison. The 
liberality of Theodoret provided for her decent 
maintenance; and she passed ten months 
among the deaconesses of the church, till she 
was unexpectedly informed that her father, who 
had escaped from the ruin of Carthage, exer- 
cised an honourable office in one of the Western 
provinces. Her filial impatience was seconded 
by the pious bishop: Theodoret, in a letter still 
extant, recommends Maria to the bishop of 
Aig.uc, a maritime city of Cilicia, which was fre- 
quented, during the annual fair, by the vessels 
of the West; most earnestly requesting that his 
colleague would use the maiden with a tender- 
ness suitable to her birth; and that he would 
intrust her to the care of such faithful mer- 
chants as would esteem it a sufficient gain if 
they restored a daughter, lost beyond all human 
hope, to the arms of her afflicted parent. 
Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical 
history, I am tempted to distinguish the mem- 
orable fable of the Seven Sr EEPERS; “@ whose 
imaginary date corresponds with the reign of 
the younger Theodosius, and the conquest of 
Africa by the Vandals. When the emperor 
Decius persecuted the Christians, seven noble 
youths of Ephesus concealed themselves in a 
spacious cavern in the side of an adjacent 
mountain where they were doomed to perish by 
the tyrant, who gave orders that the entrance 
should be firmly secured with a pile of huge 
stones. They immediately fell into a deep slum- 
ber, which was miraculously prolonged, with- 
out injuring the powers of life, during a period 
of one hundred and eighty-seven years. At the 
end of that time, the slaves of Adolius, to whom 
the inheritance of the inountain had descended, 
removed the stones, to supply materials for 
some rustic edifice: the light of the sun darted 
into the cavern, and the Seven Sleepers were 
permitted to awake. After a slumber, as they 
thought of a few hours, they were pressed by the 
calls of hunger; and resolved that Jamblichus, 
one of their number, should secretly return to 
the city to purchase bread for the use of his 
companions. The youth (if we may still employ 
that appellation) could no longer recognise the 
once familiar aspect of his native country; and 
his surprise was increased by the appearance of 
a large cross, triumphantly erected over the 
principal gate of Ephesus. His singular dress 
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and obsolete language confounded the baker, 
to whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius 
as the current coin of the empire; and Jambli- 
chus, on the suspicion of a secret treasure, was 
dragged before the judge. Their mutual in- 
quiries produced the amazing discovery that 
two centuries were almost elapsed since Jam- 
blichus and his friends had escaped from the 
rage of a Pagan tyrant. The bishop of Ephcsus, 
the clergy, the magistrates, the pcople, and, as 
it is said, the empcror Theodosius himself, has- 
tened to visit the cavern of the Seven Sleepers; 
who bestowed their benediction, related their 
story, and at the same instant peaceably ex- 
pired. The origin of this marvellous fable can- 
not be ascribed to the pious fraud and credulity 
of the modern Greeks, since the authentic tradi- 
tion may be traced within half a century of the 
supposed miracle. James of Sarug, a Syrian 
bishop, who was born only two ycars after the 
death of the younger Theodosius, has devoted 
one of his two hundred and thirty homilies to 
the praise of the young men of Ephesus.*4 Their 
legend before the end of the sixth century, was 
translated from the Syriac into the Latin lan- 
guage, by the care of Gregory of ‘Tours. The 
hostile communions of the East preserve their 
memory with equal reverence; and their names 
are honourably inscribed in the Roman, the 
Abyssinian, and the Russian calendar.‘® Nor 
has their reputation been confined to the Chris- 
tian world. ‘This popular tale, which Mahomet 
might learn when he drove his camels to the 
fairs of Syria, is introduced, as a divine revela- 
tion, into the Koran.*® The story of the Seven 
Sleepers has been adopted and adorned by the 
nations, from Bengal to Africa, who profess the 
Mahometan religion;*’ and some vestiges of a 
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similar tradition have been discovered in the 
remote extremities of Scandinavia.‘* This easy 
and universal belief, so expressive of the sense 
of mankind, may be ascribed to the genuine 
merit of the fable itself. We imperceptibly ad- 
vance from youth to age without observing the 
gradual, but incessant, change of human af- 
fairs; and even in our larger experience of his- 
tory, the imagination is accustomed, by a 
perpetual series of causes and effects, to ,unite 
the most distant revolutions, But if the interval 
between two memorable eras could be instantly 
annihilated; if it were possible, after a momen- 
tary slumber of two hundred years, to display 
the new world to the eyes of a spectator who still 
retained a lively and recent impression of the 
old, his surprise and his reflections would furnish 
the pleasing subject of a philosophical romance. 
The scene could not be more advantageously 
placed than in the two centuries which elapsed 
between the reigns of Decius and of Theodosius 
the Younger. During this period the seat of gov- 
ernment had been transported from Rome to a 
new city on the banks of the Thracian Bosphor- 
us and the abuse of military spirit had been sup- 
pressed by an artificial system of tame and cere- 
monious servitude. The throne of the persecuting 
Decius was filled by a succession of Christian 
and orthodox princes, who had extirpated the 
fabulous gods of antiquity: and the public devo- 
tion of the age was impatient to exalt the saints 
and martyrs of the Catholicchurch on the altars 
of Diana and Hercules. The union of the Ro- 
man empire was dissolved; its genius was hum- 
bled in the dust; and armies of unknown 
barbarians, issuing from the frozen regions of 
the North, had established their victorious reign 
over the fairest provinces of Europe and Africa. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


The Character, Conquests, and Court of Attila, King of the Huns. Death of Theo- 
dosius the Younger. Elevation of Marcian to the Empire of the East. 


Goths and Vandals, who fled before the 

Huns; but the achievements of the Huns 
themselves were not adequate to their power 
and prosperity. Their victorious hordes had 
spread from the Volga to the Danube; but the 
public force was exhausted by the discord of in- 
dependent chieftains; their valour was idly con- 
sumed in obscure and predatory excursions; 
and they often degraded their national dignity, 
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by condescending, for the hopes of spoil, to en- 
list under the banners of their fugitive enemies. 
In the reign of Atria’ the Huns again became 
the terrors of the world; and I shall now describe 
the character and actions of that formidable 
barbarian, who alternately insulted and invad- 
ed the East and the West and urged the rapid 
downfall of the Roman Empire. 

In the tide of emigration which impetuously 
rolled from the confines of China to those of 
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Germany, the most powerful and populous 
tribes may commonly be found on the verge of 
the Roman provinces. The accumulated weight 
was sustained for a while by artificial barriers; 
and the easy condescension of the emperors in- 
vited, without satisfying, the insolent demands 
of the barbarians, who had acquired an cager 
appetite for the luxuries of civilised life. The 
Hungarians, who ambitiously insert the name 
of Attila among their native kings, may affirm 
with truth that the hordes which were subject 
to his uncle Roas, or Rugilas, had formed their 
encampments within the limits of modern Hun- 
gary,” in a fertile country which liberally sup- 
plied the wants of a nation of hunters and shep- 
herds. In this advantageous situation, Rugilas, 
and his valiant brothers, who continually added 
to their power and reputation, commanded the 
alternative of peace or war with the two em- 
pires. His alliance with the Romans of the West 
was cemented by his personal friendship for the 
great Aétius, who was always secure of finding 
in the barbarian camp an hospitable reception 
and a powerful support. At his solicitation, and 
in the name of John the usurper, sixty thousand 
Huns advanced to the confines of Italy; their 
march and their retreat were alike expensive to 
the state; and the grateful policy of Aétius aban- 
doned the possession of Pannonia to his faithful 
confederates. The Romans of the East were not 
less apprehensive of the arms of Rugilas, which 
threatened the provinces, or even the capital. 
Some ecclesiastical historians have destroyed 
the barbarians with lightning-and pestilence ;* 
but Theodosius was reduced to the more hum- 
ble expedient of stipulating an annual payment 
of three hundred and fifty pounds of gold, and 
of disguising this dishonourable tribute by the 
title of general, which the king of the Huns con- 
descended to accept. The public tranquillity 
was frequently interrupted by the fierce impa- 
tience of the barbarians and the perfidious in- 
trigues of the Byzantine court. Four dependent 
nations, among whom we may distinguish the 
Bavarians, disclaimed the sovereignty of the 
Huns; and their revolt was encouraged and 
protected by a Roman alliance; till the just 
claims and formidable power of Rugilas were 
effectually urged by the voice of Eslaw, his am- 
bassador. Peace was the unanimous wish of the 
senate: their decree was ratified by the emperor; 
and two ambassadors were named—Plinthas, a 
general of Scythian extraction, but of consular 
rank; and the questor Epigenes, a wise and ex- 
perienced statesman, who was recommended 
to that office by his ambitious colleague. 
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The death of Rugilas suspended the progress 
of the treaty. His two nephews, Attila and 
Bleda, who succeeded to the throne of thcir 
uncle, consented to a personal interview with 
the ambassadors of Constantinople; but as they 
proudly refused to dismount, the business was 
transacted on horseback, in a spacious plain 
near the city of Margus, in the Upper Meesia. 
The kings of the Huns assumcd the solid bene- 
fits, as well as the vain honours, of the negotia- 
tion. They dictated the conditions of peace, and 
each condition was an insult on the majesty of 
the empire. Besides the freedom of a safe and 
plentiful market on the banks of the Danube, 
they required that the annual contribution 
should be augmented from three hundred and 
fifty to seven hundred pounds of gold; that a 
fine or ransom, of eight pieces of gold, should 
be paid for every Roman captive who had es- 
caped from his barbarian master; that the em- 
peror should renounce all treaties and engage- 
ments with the enemies of the Huns; and that 
all the fugitives who had taken refuge in the 
court or provinces of Theodosius should be de- 
livered to the justice of their offended sovercign. 
This justice was rigorously inflicted on some 
unfortunate youths of a royal race. They were 
crucified on the territories of the empire, by the 
command of Attila: and, as soon as the king of 
the Iluns had impressed the Romans with the 
terror of his name, he indulged them in a short 
and arbitrary respite, whilst he subdued the 
rebellious or independent nations of Scythia 
and Germany.‘ 

Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his no- 
ble, perhaps his regal, descent’ from the ancient 
Huns, who had formerly contended with the 
monarchs of China. His features, according to 
the observation of a Gothic historian, bore the 
stamp of his national origin; and the portrait 
of Attila exhibits the genuine deformity of a 
modern Calmuck;® a large head, a swarthy 
complexion, small deep-seated eycs, a flat nosc, 
a few hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoul- 
ders, and a short square body, of nervous 
strength, though of a disproportioned form. The 
haughty step and demeanor of the king of the 
Huns expressed the consciousness of his supe- 
riority above the rest of mankind; and he had a 
custom of fiercely polling his eyes, as if he wished 
to enjoy the terror which he inspired. Yet this 
savage hero was not inaccessible to pity; his 
suppliant enemies might confide in the assur- 
ance of peace or pardon; and Attila was con- 
sidered by his subjects as a just and indulgent 
master. He delighted in war; but, after he had 
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ascended the throne in a mature age, his head, 
rather than his hand, achieved the conquest of 
the North; and the fame of an adventurous 
soldier was usefully exchanged for that of a pru- 
dent and successful general. ‘The effects of per- 
sonal valour are so inconsiderable, except in 
poetry or romance, that victory, even among 
barbarians, must depend on the degree of skill 
with which the passions of the multitude are 
combined and guided for the service of a single 
man. The Scythian conquerors, Attila and Zin- 
gis, surpassed their rude countrymen in art, 
rather than in courage; and it may be observed 
that the monarchies, both of the Huns and of 
the Moguls, were erected by their founders on 
the basis of popular superstition. The miracu- 
lous conception, which fraud and credulity as- 
cribed to the virgin mother of Zingis, raised 
him above the level of human nature; and the 
naked prophet, who, in the name of the Deity, 
invested him with the empire of the earth, 
pointed the valour of the Moguls with irresis- 
tible enthusiasm.’ The religious arts of Attila 
were not less skilfully adapted to the character 
of LŻ3 aye and country. It was natural enough 
that the Scythians should adore, with peculiar 
devotion, the god of war; but as they were in- 
capable of forming cither an abstract idea or a 
corporeal representation, they worshipped their 
tutelar deity under the symbol of an iron cime- 
ter.” One of the shepherds of the Huns per- 
ceived that a heifer, who was grazing, had 
wounded herself in the foot, and curiously fol- 
lowed the track of the blood, till he discovered, 
among the long grass, the point of an ancient 
sword, which he dug out of the ground, and 
presented to Attila. That magnanimous, or 
rather that artful, prince accepted, with pious 
gratitude, this celestial favour; and, as the 
rightful possessor of the sword of Mars, asserted 
his divine and indefeasible claim to the domin- 
ion of the earth.’ If the rites of Scythia were 
practised on this solemn occasion, a lofty altar, 
or rather pile of faggots, three hundred yards 
in length and in breadth, was raised in a spa- 
cious plain; and the sword of Mars was placed 
erect on the summit of this rustic altar, which 
was annually consecrated by the blood of sheep, 
horses, and of the hundredth captive.!° Whether 
human sacrifices formed any part of the wor- 
ship of Attila, or whether he propitiated the god 
of war with the victims which he continually 
offered in the field of battle, the favourite of 
Mars soon acquired a sacred character, which 
rendered his conquests more easy and more 
permanent; and the barbarian princes con- 
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fessed, in the language of devotion or flattery, 
that they could not presume to gaze, with a 
steady eye, on the divine majesty of the king of 
the Huns." His brother Bleda, who reigned 
over a considerable part of the nation, was com- 
pelled to resign his sceptre and his life. Yet even 
this cruel act was attributed to a supernatural 
impulse; and the vigour with which Attila 
wielded the sword of Mars convinced the world 
that it had been reserved alone for his invincible 
arm.” But the extent of his empire affords the 
only remaining evidence of the number and 
importance of his victories; and the Scythian 
monarch, however ignorant of the value of 
science and philosophy, might perhaps lament 
that his illiterate subjects were destitute of the 
art which could perpetuate the memory of his 
exploits. 

If a line of separation were drawn between 
the civilised and the savage climates of the 
globe; between the inhabitants of cities, who 
cultivated the carth, and the hunters and shep- 
herds, who dwelt in tents, Attila might aspire 
to the title of supreme and sole monarch of the 
barbarians. He alone, among the conquerors 
of ancient and modern times, united the two 
mighty kingdoms of Germany and Scythia; and 
those vague appellations. when they are applied 
to his rcign, may be understood with an ample 
latitude. Thuringia, which stretched beyond its 
actual limits as far as the Danube, was in the 
number of his provinces; he interposed, with the 
weight of a powerful neighbour, in the domes- 
tic affairs of the Franks; and one of his heuten- 
ants chastised, and almost exterminated, the 
Burgundians of the Rhine. He subdued the 
islands of the ocean, the kingdoms of Scandi- 
navia, encompassed and divided by the waters 
of the Baltic; and the Huns might dcrive a 
tribute of furs from that northern region, which 
has been protected from all other conqucrors 
by the severity of the climate and the courage 
of the natives. Towards the East, it is difficult 
to circumscribe the dominion of Atula over the 
Scythian deserts; yet we may be assured that 
he reigned on the banks of the Volga; that the 
king of the Huns was dreaded, not only as a 
warrior, but as a magician;™ that he insulted 
and vanquished the khan of the formidable 
Gcougen; and that he sent ambassadors to ne- 
gotiate an equal alliance with the empire of 
China. In the proud review of the nations who 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and 
who never entertained, during his lifetime, the 
thought of a revolt, the Gepidæ and the Ostro- 
goths were distinguished by their numbers, 
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their bravery, and the personal merit of their 
chiefs. The renowned Ardaric, king of the 
Gepidz, was the faithful and sagacious coun- 
sellor of the monarch, who esteemed his intrepid 
genius, whilst he loved the mild and discreet 
virtues of the noble Walamir, king of the Ostro- 
goths. The crowd of vulgar kings, the leaders of 
so many martial tribes, who served under the 
standard of Attila, were ranged in the submis- 
sive order of guards and domestics round the 
person of their master. They watched his nod; 
they trembled at his frown; and at the first sig- 
nal of his will, they executed, without murmur 
or hesitation, his stern and absolute commands. 
In time of peace, the dependent princes, with 
their national troops, attended the royal camp 
in regular succession; but when Attila collected 
his military force he was able to bring into the 
field an army of five, or, according to another 
account, of seven hundred thousand barbar- 
ians,!® 

The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken 
the attention of Theodosius, by reminding him 
that they were his neighbours both in Europe 
and Asia; since they touched the Danube on 
one hand, and reached with the other as far as 
the Tanais. In the reign of his father Arcadius, 
a band of adventurous Huns had ravaged the 
provinces of the East, from whence they brought 
away rich spoils and innumerable captives. 
They advanced, by a secret path, along the 
shores of the Caspian Sea; traversed the snowy 
mountains of Armenia; passed the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, and the Halys; recruited their weary 
cavalry with the generous breed of Cappado- 
cian horses; oecupicd the hilly country of Cili- 
cia; and disturbed the festal songs and dances 
of the citizens of Antioch.’® Egypt trembled at 
their approach; and the monks and pilgrims of 
the Holy Land prepared to escape their fury 
by a speedy embarkation. The memory of this 
invasion was still recent in the minds of the 
Orientals. The subjects of Attila might execute, 
with superior forces, the design which these ad- 
venturers had so boldly attempted; and it soon 
became the subject of anxiousconjecture whether 
the tempest would fall on the dominions of 
Rome or of Persia. Some of the great vassals of 
the king of the Huns, who were themselves in 
the rank of powerful princes, had becn sent to 
ratify an alliance and society of arms with the 
emperor, or rather with the general, of the 
West. They related, during their residence at 
Rome, the circumstances of an expedition which 
they had lately made into the East. After pass- 
ing a desert and a morass supposed by the Ro- 
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mans to be the lake Mzotis, they penetrated 
through the mountains, and arrived, at the end 
of fifteen days’ march, on the confines of Media, 
where they advanced as far as the unknown 
cities of Basic and Cursic.'? They encountered 
the Persian army in the plains of Media; and 
the air, according to their own expression, was 
darkened by a cloud of arrows. But the Huns 
were obliged to retire before the numbers of the 
enemy. Their laborious retreat was affected by 
a different road; they lost the greatest part of 
their booty; and at length returned to the royal 
camp, with some knowledge of the country, and 
an impatient desire of revenge. In the free con- 
versation of the Imperial ambassadors, who 
discussed, at the court of Attila, the character 
and designs of their formidable enemy, the min- 
isters of Constantinople expressed their hope 
that his strength inight be diverted and em- 
ployed in a long and doubtful contest with the 
princes of the house of Sassan. The more saga- 
cious Italians admonished their Eastern breth- 
ren of the folly and danger of such a hope; and 
convinced them, that the Medes and Persians 
were incapable of resisting the arms of the 
Huns; and that the easy and inportant acquisi- 
tion would exalt the pride, as well as power, of 
the conqueror. Instead of contenting himself 
with a moderate contribution and a military 
title, which cqualled him only to the generals 
of Theodosius, Attila would proceed to impose 
a disgraceful and intolerable yoke on the necks 
of the prostrate and captive Romans, who 
would then be encompassed on all sides by the 
empire of the Huns.!8 

While the powers of Europe and Asia were 
solicitous to avert the impending danger, the 
alliance of Attila maintained the Vandals in 
the possession of Africa. An enterprise had been 
concerted between the courts of Ravenna and 
Constantinople for the recovery of that valuable 
province; and the ports of Sicily were already 
filled with the military and naval forces of 
Theodosius. But the subtle Genseric, who 
spread his negotiations round the world, pre- 
vented their designs, by exciting the king of the 
Huns to invade the Eastern empire; and a 
trifling incident soon became the motive, or 
pretence, of a destructive war.’ Under the 
faith of the treaty of Margus, a free market was 
held on the northern side of the Danube, which 
was protected by a Roman fortress surnamed 
Constantia. A troop of barbarians violated thc 
commercial security; killed, or dispersed, the 
unsuspecting traders; and levelled the fortress 
with the ground. The Huns justified this out- 
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rage as an act of reprisal; alleged that the bishop 
of Margus had entered their territories, to dis- 
cover and steal a secret treasure of their kings; 
and sternly demanded the guilty prelate, the 
sacrilcgious spoil, and the fugitive subjects, who 
had escaped from the justice of Attila. The re- 
fusal of the Byzantine court was the signal of 
war; and the Mzsians at first applauded the 
gencrous firmness of their sovereign. But they 
were soon intimidated by the destruction of 
Viminiacum and the adjacent towns; and the 
people was persuaded to adopt the convenient 
maxim, that a private citizen, however innocent 
or respectable, may be justly sacrificed to the 
safety of his country. The bishup of Margus, 
who did not possess the spirit of a martyr, re- 
solved to prevent the designs which he suspect- 
ed. He boldly treated with the princes of the 
Huns; secured, by solenin oaths, his pardon and 
reward; posted a numerous detachment of bar- 
barians, in silent ambush, on the banks of the 
Danube; and, at the appointed hour, opened, 
with his own hand, the gates of his episcopal 
city. This advantage, which had been obtained 
by tre,chery, served as a prelude to more hon- 
ourable and decisive victories. The Illyrian 
frontier was covered by a line of castles and 
fortresses; and though the greatest part of them 
consisted only of a single tower, with a small 
garrison, they were commonly sufficient to re- 
pel, or to intercept, the inroads of an enemy 
who was ignorant of the art, and impatient of 
the delay, of a regular siege. But these slight 
obstacles were instantly swept away by the in- 
undation of the Huns.?° They destroyed, with 
fire and sword, the populous cities of Sirmium 
and Singidunum, of Ratiaria and Marcianopo- 
lis, of Naissus and Sardica; where every circum- 
Stance in the discipline of the people and the 
construction of the buildings had been gradu- 
ally adapted to the sole purpose of defence. The 
whole breadth of Europe, as it extends above 
five hundred miles from the Euxine to the Ha- 
driatic, was at once invaded, and occupied, and 
desolated, by the myriads of barbarians whom 
Attila led into the field. ‘The public danger and 
distress could not, however, provoke Theodo- 
sius to interrupt his amusements and devotion, 
or to appear in person at the head of the Roman 
legions. But the troops which had been sent 
against Genseric were hastily recalled from Si- 
cily; the garrisons, on the side of Persia, were 
exhausted; and a military force was collected in 
Europe, formidable by their arms and numbers, 
if the generals had understood the science of 
command, and their soldiers the duty of obe- 
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dience. The armies of the Eastern empire were 
vanquished in three successive engagements; 
and the progress of Attila may be traced by the 
fields of battle. The two former, on the banks 
of the Utus, and under the walls of Marcian- 
opolis, were fought in the extensive plains be- 
tween the Danube and Mount Hzmus. As the 
Romans were pressed by a victorious enemy, 
they gradually, and unskilfully, retired towards 
the Chersonesus of Thrace; and that narrow 
peninsula, the last extremity of the land, was 
marked by their third and irreparable defeat. 
By the destruction of this army, Attila acquired 
the indisputable possession of the field. From 
the Hellespont to Thermopylæ and the suburbs 
of Constantinople he ravaged, without resis- 
tance and without mercy, the provinces of 
Thrace and Macedonia. Heraclea and Hadri- 
anople might, perhaps, escape this dreadful 
irruption of the Huns; but the words the most 
expressive of total extirpation and erasure are 
applied to the calamities which they inflicted on 
seventy cities of the Eastern empire.” Theodo- 
sius, his court, and the unwarlike people, were 
protected by the walls of Constantinople; but 
those walls had been shaken by a recent earth- 
quake, and the fall of fifty-eight towers had 
opened a large and tremendous breach. The 
damage indecd was speedily repaired; but this 
accident was aggravated bv a superstitious fear 
that Heaven itself had delivered the Imperial 
city to the shepherds of Scythia, who were 
strangers to the laws, the language, and the re- 
ligion of the Romans.” 

In all their invasions of the civilised empires 
of the South, the Scythian shepherds have been 
uniformly actuated by a savage and destructive 
spirit. The laws of war, that restrain the exercise 
of national rapine and murder, are founded on 
two principles of substantial interest: the knowl- 
edge of the permanent benefits which may be 
obtained by a modcrate use of conquest, and a 
just apprchension lest the desolation which we 
inflict on the enemy’s country may be retaliated 
on our own. But these considerations of hope 
and fear are almost unknown in the pastoral 
state of nations. The Huns of Attila may with- 
out injustice be compared to the Moguls and 
Tartars before their primitive manners were 
changed by religion and luxury; and the evi- 
dence of Oriental history may reflect some light 
on the short and imperfect annals of Rome. 
After the Moguls had subdued the northern 
provinces of China, it was scriously proposed, 
not in the hour of victory and passion, but in 
calm deliberate council, to exterminate all the 
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inhabitants of that populous country, that the 
vacant land might be converted to the pasture 
of cattle. The firmness of a Chinese mandarin,”* 
who insinuated some principles of rational pol- 
icy into the mind of Zingis, diverted him from 
the execution of this horrid design. But in the 
cities of Asia which yielded to the Moguls, the 
inhuman abuse of the rights of war was exer- 
cised with a regular form of discipline, which 
may, with equal reason though not with equal 
authority, be imputed to the victorious Huns. 
The inhabitants who had submitted to their 
discretion were ordered to evacuate their houses 
and to assemble in some plain adjacent to the 
city, where a division was made of the van- 
quished into three parts. The first class consisted 
of the soldiers of the garrison and the young 
men capable of bearing arms; and their fate 
was instantly decided: they were either enlisted 
among the Moguls, or they were massacred on 
the spot by the troops, who, with pointed spears 
and bended bows, had formed a circle round 
the captive multitude. The second class, com- 
posed of the young and beautiful women, of the 
artificers of every rank and profession, and of 
the more wealthy or honourable citizens, from 
whom a private ransom might be expected, was 
distributed in equal or proportionable lots. The 
remainder, whose life or death was alike useless 
to the conquerors, were permitted to return to 
the city, which in the meanwhile had been 
stripped of its valuable furniture; and a tax was 
imposed on those wretched inhabitants for the 
indulgence of breathing their native air. Such 
was the behaviour of the Moguls when they 
were not conscious of any extraordinary rig- 
our.”4 But the most casual provocation, the 
slightest motive of caprice or convenience, often 
provoked them to involve a whole people in an 
indiscriminate massacre; and the ruin of some 
flourishing cities was executed with such unre- 
lenting perseverance, that, according to their 
Own expression, horses might run without 
stumbling over the ground where they had once 
stood. The three great capitals of Khorasan, 
Maru, Neisabour, and Herat, were destroyed 
by the armies of Zingis; and the exact account 
which was taken of the slain amounted to four 
millions three hundred and forty-seven thous- 
and persons.?° Timur, or Tamerlane, was edu- 
cated in a less barbarous age and in the profes- 
sion of the Mahometan religion; yet, if Attila 
equalled the hostile ravages of Tamerlane,’ 
either the Tartar or the Hun might deserve the 
epithet of the Scource or Gop.”? 

It may be affirmed with bolder assurance 
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that the Huns depopulated the provinces of the 
empire by the number of Roman subjects whom 
they led away into captivity. In the hands of a 
wise legislator such an industrious colony might 
have contributed to diffuse through the deserts 
of Scythia the rudiments of the useful and orna- 
mental arts; but these captives, who had been 
taken in war, were accidentally dispersed among 
the hordes that obeyed the empire of Attila. 
The estimate of their respective value was 
formed by the simple judgment of unenlight- 
ened and unprejudiced barbarians. Perhaps 
they might not understand the merit of a theo- 
logian profoundly skilled in the controversics of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation; yet they re- 
spected the ministers of every religion; and the 
active zeal of the Christian missionaries, with- 
out approaching the person or the palace of the 
monarch, successfully laboured in the propaga- 
tion of the gospel.?® The pastoral tribes, who 
were ignorant of the distinction of landed prop- 
erty, must have disregarded the use as well] as 
the abuse of civil jurisprudence; and the skill of 
an eloquent lawyer could excite only their con- 
tempt or their abhorrence.” The perpetual in- 
tercourse of the Huns and the Goths had com- 
municated the familiar knowledge of the two 
national dialects; and the barbarians were am- 
bitious of conversing in Latin, the military 
idiom even of the Eastern empire.®® But they 
disdained the language and the sciences of the 
Greeks; and the ygin sophist or grave philoso- 
pher who had enjoyed the flattering applause 
of the schools, was mortified to find that his 
robust servant was a captive of more value and 
importance than himself. The mechanic arts 
were encouraged and esteemed, as they tended 
to satisfy the wants of the Huns. An architect 
in the service of Onegesius, one of the favour- 
ites of Attila, was employed to construct a bath: 
but this work was a rare example of private 
luxury; and the trades of the smith, the carpen- 
ter, the armourer, were much more adapted to 
supply a wandering people with the useful in- 
struments of peace and war. But the merit of 
the physician was received with universal favour 
and respect: the barbarians, who despised 
death, might be apprehensive of disease; and | 
the haughty conqueror trembled in the presence 
of a captive to whom he ascribed perhaps an 
imaginary power Of prolonging or preserving 
his life.” The Huns might be provoked to insult 
the misery of their slaves, over whom they exer- 
cised a despotic command ;* but their manners 
were not susceptible of a refined system of op- 
pression, and the efforts of courage and dili- 
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gence were often recompensed by the gift of 
freedom. The historian Priscus, whose embassy 
is a source of curious instruction, was accosted 
in the camp of Attila by a stranger, who saluted 
him in the Greek language, but whose dress and 
figure displayed the appearance of a wealthy 
Scythian. In the siege of Viminiacum he had 
lost, according to his own account, his fortune 
and liberty: he became the slave of Onegesius; 
but his faithful services against the Romans and 
the Acatzires had gradually raised him to the 
rank of the native Huns, to whom he was 
attached by the domestic pledges of a new wife 
and several children. The spoils of war had re- 
stored and improved his private property; he 
was adinitted to the table of his former lord; 
and the apostate Greek blessed the hour of his 
Captivity, since it had been the introduction to 
a happy and independent state, which he held 
by the honourable tenure of military service. 
This reflection naturally produced a dispute on 
the advantages and defects of the Roman gov- 
ernment, which was severely arraigned by the 
apostate. and defended by Priscus in a prolix 
and feebie declamation. The freedman of One- 
gesius cxposed, in true and lively colours, the 
vices of a declining empire of which he had so 
long been the victim; the cruel absurdity of the 
Roman princes, unable to protect their subjects 
against the public enemy, unwilling to trust 
them with arms for thcir own defence; the in- 
tolerable weight of taxes, rendered still more 
oppressive by the intricate or arbitrary modes 
of collection; the obscurity of numerous and 
contradictory laws; the tedious and expensive 
forms of judicial proceedings; the partial ad- 
ministration of justice; and the universal cor- 
ruption which increased the influence of the 
rich and aggravated the misfortunes of the 
poor. A sentiment of patriotic sympathy was 
at length revived in the breast of the fortunate 
exile, and he lamented with a flood of tears 
the guilt or weakness of those magistrates who 
had perverted the wisest and most salutary 
institutions.** 

The timid or selfish policy of the Western 
Romans had abandoned the Eastern empire to 
the Huns.** The loss of armies and the want of 
discipline or virtue were not supplied by the 
personal character of the monarch. Theodosius 
might still affect the style as well as the title of 
Invincible Augustus, but he was reduced to solicit 
the clemency of Attila who imperiously dictated 
these harsh‘and humiliating conditions of peace. 
I. The emperor of the East resigned, by an 
express or tacit convention, an extensive and 
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important territory which stretched along the 
southern banks of the Danube, from Singi- 
dunum, or Belgrade, as far as Novæ, in the dio- 
cese of Thrace. The breadth was defined by the 
vague computation of fifteen days’ journey; 
but, from the proposal of Attila to remove the 
situation of the national market, it soon ap- 
peared that he comprehended the ruined city 
of Naissus within the limits of his dominions. 
II. The king of the Huns required and obtained 
that his tribute or subsidy should be augmented 
from seven hundred pounds of gold to the an- 
nual sum of two thousand one hundred; and he 
stipulated the immediate payment of six thou- 
sand pounds of gold to defray the expenses, or 
to expiate the guilt, of the war. One might 
imagine that such a demand, which scarcely 
equalled the measure of private wealth, would 
have been readily discharged by the opulent 
empire of the East; and the public distress 
affords a remarkable proof of the impoverished, 
or at least of the disorderly, state of the finances. 
A large porportion of the taxes extorted from 
the people was detained and intercepted in 
their passage through the foulest channels to 
the treasury of Constantinople. The revenue 
was dissipated by Theodosius and his favourites 
in wasteful and profuse luxury, which was dis- 
guised by the names of imperial magnificence 
or Christian charity. The immediate supplies 
had been exhausted by the unforeseen necessity 
of military preparations. A personal contribu- 
tion, rigorously but capriciously imposed on the 
members of the senatorian order, was the only 
expedient that could disarm without loss of 
time the impatient avarice of Attila: and the 
poverty of the nobles compelled them to adopt 
the scandalous resource of exposing to public 
auction the jewels of their wives and the heredi- 
tary ornaments of their palaces.*® IIT. The king 
of the Huns appears to have established as a 
principle of national jurisprudence, that he 
could never lose the property which he had once 
acquired in the persons who had yielded either 
a voluntary or reluctant submission to his au- 
thority. From this principle he concluded, and 
the conclusions of Attila were irrevocable laws, 
that the Huns who had been taken prisoners in 
war should be released without delay and with- 
out ransom; that every Roman captive who had 
presumed to escape should purchase his right 
to freedom at the price of twelve pieces of gold; 
and that all the barbarians who had deserted 
the standard of Attila should be restored with- 
out any promise or stipulation of pardon. In 
the execution of this crucl and ignominious 
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treaty the Imperial officers were forced to 
massacre several loyal and noble deserters 
who refused to devote themselves to certain 
death; and the Romans forfeited all reason- 
able claims to the friendship of any Scythian 
people by this public confession that they were 
destitute either of faith or power to protect 
the suppliant who had embraced the throne of 
Theodosius, *¢ 

The firmness of a single town, so obscure that 
except on this occasion it has never been men- 
tioned by any historian or geographer, exposed 
the disgrace of the emperor and empire. Azimus, 
or Azimuntium, a small city of Thrace on the 
Illyrian borders,*?” had been distinguished by 
the martial spirit of its youth, the skill and repu- 
tation of the leaders whom they had chosen, 
and their daring exploits against the innumer- 
able host of the barbarians. Instead of tamely 
expecting their approach, the Azimuntines 
attacked, in frequent and successful sallies, the 
troops of the Huns, who gradually declined the 
dangerous ncighbourhood, rescued from their 
hands the spoil and the captives, and recruited 
their domestic force by the voluntary associa- 
tion of fugitives and deserters. After the conclu- 
sion of the treaty Attila still menaced the em- 
pire with implacable war, unless the Azimun- 
tines were persuaded or compelled to comply 
with the conditions which their sovereign had 
accepted. The ministers of Theodosius con- 
fessed, with shame and with truth, that they no 
longer possessed any authority over a society of 
men who so bravely asserted théir natural inde- 
pendence; and the king of the Huns conde- 
scended to negotiate an equal exchange with 
the citizens of Azimus. They demanded the 
restitution of some shepherds, who with their 
cattle had been accidentally surprised. A strict 
though fruitless inquiry was allowed; but the 
Huns were obliged to swear that they did not 
detain any prisoners belonging to the city before 
they could recover two surviving countrymen 
whom the Azimuntines had reserved as pledges 
for the safety of their lost companions. Attila, 
on his side, was satisfied and deceived by their 
solemn asseveration that the rest of the captives 
had been put to the sword; and that it was their 
constant practice immediately to dismiss the 
Romans and the deserters who had obtained 
the security of the public faith. This prudent 
and officious dissimulation may be condemned 
or excused by the casuists as they incline to the 
rigid decree of St. Augustin, or the milder senti- 
ment of St. Jerom and St. Chrysostom: but 
every soldier, every statesman, must acknowl- 
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edge that, if the race of the Azimuntines had 
been encouraged and multiplied, the barbarians 
would have ceased to trample on the majesty 
of the empirce.%8 

It would have been strange, indced, if Theo- 
dosius had purchased, by the loss of honour, a 
secure and solid tranquillity, or if hic tameness 
had not invited the repetition of injuries. ‘The 
Byzantine court was insulted by five or six suc- 
cessive embassics;? and the ministers of Attila 
were uniformly instructed to press the tardy or 
imperfect execution of the last treaty; to pro- 
duce the names of fugitives and deserters who 
were still protected by the empire; and to de- 
clare, with seeming moderation, that, unless 
their sovereign obtained complete and imme- 
diate satisfaction, it would be impossible for 
him, were it even his wish, to check the resent- 
ment of his warlike tribes. Besides the motive of 
pride and interest which might prompt the king 
of the Huns to continue this train of negotiation, 
he was influenced by the less honourable view 
of enriching his favourites at the expense of his 
enemies. The Imperial treasury was exhausted 
to procure the friendly offices of the ambassa- 
dors and their principal attendants, whose 
favourable report might conduce to the main- 
tenance of peace. ‘The barbarian monarch was 
flattered by the liberal reception of his minis- 
ters; he computed with pleasure the value and 
splendour of their gifts, rigorously exacted the 
performance of every promise which would 
contribute to their private emolument, and 
treated as an important business of state the 
marriage of his secretary Constantius.‘° That 
Gallic adventurer, who was recommended by 
Aétius to the king of the Huns, had engaged his 
service to the ministers of Constantinople for 
the stipulated reward of a wealthy and noble 
wife; and the daughter of Count Saturninus 
was chosen to discharge the obligations of her 
country. The reluctance of the victim, some 
domestic troubles, and the unjust confiscation of 
her fortune, cooled the ardour of her interested 
lover; but he still demanded, in the name of 
Attila, an equivalent alliance; and, after many 
ambiguous delays and excuses, the Byzantine 
court was compelled to sacrifice to this insolent’ 
stranger the widow of Armatius, whose birth, 
opulence, and beauty placed her in the most 
illustrious rank of the Roman matrons. For 
these importunate and oppressive embassies 
Attila claimed a suitable return; he weighed, 
with suspicious pride, the character and station 
of the Imperial envoys; but he condescended to 
promise that he would advance as far as Sardica 
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to receive any minister who had been invested 
with the consular dignity. The council of Theo- 
dosius eluded this proposal by representing the 
desolate and ruined condition of Sardica; and 
even ventured to insinuate that every officer of 
the army or household was qualified to treat 
with the most powerful princes of Scythia. 
Maximin,“ a respectable courtier, whose abili- 
ties had been long exercised in civil and mili- 
tary employments, accepted with reluctance the 
troublesome, and perhaps dangcrous, coinmis- 
sion of reconciling the angry spirit of the king 
of the Huns. His friend, the historian Priscus,” 
embraced the opportunity of observing the bar- 
barian hero in the peaceful and domestic scenes 
of life: but the secret of the embassy, a fatal and 
guilty secret, was intrusted only to the inter- 
preter Vigilius. ‘The two last ambassadors of 
the Huns, Orestes, a noble subject of the Pan- 
nonian province, and Edecon, a valiant chief- 
tain of the tribe of the Scyrri, returned at the 
same time from Constantinople to the royal 
camp. Their obscure names were afterwards 
illustrated by the extraordinary fortune and 
the contrast of their sons: the two servants of 
Attila became the fathers of the last Roman 
emperor of the West, and of the first barbarian 
hing of Italy. 

The ambassadors, who were followed by a 
nuincrous train of men and horses, made their 
first halt at Sardica, at the distance of three 
hundred and fifty miles, or thirteen days’ jour- 
ney, from Constantinople. As the remains of 
Sardica were still included within the limits of 
the empire, it was incumbent on the Romans 
to exercise the duties of hospitality. They pro- 
vided, with the assistance of the provincials, a 
sufficient number of sheep and oxen, and in- 
vited the Huns to a splendid, or, at least, a 
plentiful supper. But the harmony of the enter- 
talnment was soon disturbed by mutual preju- 
dice and indiscretion. The greatness of the 
emperor and the empire was warmly main- 
tained by thcir ministers; the Huns, with equal 
ardour, asserted the superiority of their victori- 
ous monarch: the dispute was inflamed by the 
rash and unscasonable flattery of Vigilius, who 
passionately rejected the comparison of a mere 
mortal with the divine Theodosius; and it was 
with extreme difficulty that Maximin and 
Priscus were able to divert the conversation or 
to soothe the angry minds of the barbarians. 
When they rose from table the Imperial am- 
bassador presented Edecon and Orestes with 
rich gifts of silk robes and Indian pearls, which 
they thankfully accepted. Yet Orestes could not 
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forbear insinuating that ke had not always been 
treated with such respect and liberality: and 
the offensive distinction which was implied be- 
tween his civil office and the hereditary rank of 
his colleague seems to have made Edecon a 
doubtful friend and Orestes an irreconcilable 
enemy. After this entertainment they travelled 
about one hundred miles from Sardica to 
Naissus. That flourishing city, which had given 
birth to the great Constantine, was levelled 
with the ground; the inhabitants were destroyed 
or dispersed; and the appearance of some sick 
persons, who were still permitted to exist among 
the ruins of the churches, served only to in- 
crease the horror of the prospect. The surface 
of the country was covered with the bones of 
the slain; and the ambassadors, who directed 
their course to the northwest, were obliged to 
pass the hills of modern Servia before they 
descended into the flat and marshy grounds 
which are terminated by the Danube. The 
Huns were masters of the great river: their 
navigation was performed in large canoes, hol- 
lowed out of the trunk of a single tree; the 
ministers of ‘Theodosius were safely landed on 
the opposite bank; and their barbarian associ- 
ates immediately hastened to the camp of 
Attila, which was equally prepared for the 
amusements of hunting or of war. No sooner 
had Maximin advanced about two miles from 
the Danube than he began to experience the 
fastidious insolence of the conqueror. He was 
sternly forbid to pitch his tents in a pleasant 
valley, lest he should infringe the distant awe 
that was due to the royal mansion. The minis- 
ters of Attila pressed him to communicate the 
business and the instructions which he reserved 
for the ear of their sovereign. When Maximin 
temperately urged the contrary practice of 
nations, he was still more confounded to find 
that the resolutions of the Sacred Consistorv, 
those secrets (says Priscus) which should not be 
revealed to the gods themselves, had been 
treacherously disclosed to the public enemy. 
On his refusal to comply with such ignominious 
terms, the Imperial envoy was commanded in- 
stantly to depart; the order was recalled; it was 
again repeated; and the Huns renewed their 
ineffectual attempts to subdue the patient firm- 
ness of Maximin. At length, by the intercession 
of Scotta, the brother of Onegesius, whose 
friendship had been purchased by a liberal 
gift, he was admitted to the royal presence; but, 
instead of obtaining a decisive answer, he was 
compelled to undertake a remote journey to- 
wards the North, that Attila might enjoy the 
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proud satisfaction of receiving in the same camp 
the ambassadors of the Eastern and Western 
empires. His journey was regulated by the 
guides, who obliged him to halt, to hasten his 
march, or to deviate from the common road, as 
it best suited the convenience of the king. ‘The 
Roinans who traversed the plains of Hungary 
suppose that they passed several navigable rivers, 
either in canoes or portable boats; but there is 
reason to suspect that the winding stream of the 
Theiss, or Tibiscus, might present itself in dif- 
ferent places under different names. From the 
contiguous villages they received a plentiful and 
regular supply of provisions; mead instead of 
wine, millet in the place of bread, and a certain 
liquor named camus, which, according to the 
report of Priscus, was distilled from barley.“ 
Such fare might appear coarse and indelicate 
to men who had tasted the luxury of Constan- 
tinople; but, in their accidental distress, they 
were relieved by the gentleness and hospitality 
of the same barbarians, so terrible and so merci- 
less in war. The ambassadors had encainped on 
the edge of a large morass. A violent tempest of 
wind and rain, of thunder and lightning, over- 
turned their tents, immersed their baggage and 
furniture in the water, and scattered their reti- 
nue, who wandered in the darkness of the night, 
uncertain of their road and apprehensive of 
some unknown danger, till they awakened by 
their cries the inhabitants of a neighbouring 
village, the property of the widow of Bleda. A 
bright illumination, and, in a few moments, a 
comfortable fire of reeds, was kindled by their 
officious benevolence: the wants, and even the 
desires, of the Romans were liberally satisfied; 
and they scem to have been embarrassed by the 
singular politeness of Bleda’s widow, who added 
to her other favours the gift, or at least the loan, 
of a sufficient number of beautiful and obse- 
quious damsels. The sunshine of the succeeding 
day was dedicated to repose, to collect and dry 
the baggage, and to the refreshment of the men 
and horses; but, in the evening, before they 
pursued their journey, the ambassadors ex- 
pressed their gratitude to the bounteous lady of 
the village by a very acceptable present of 
silver cups, red ficeces, dried fruits, and Indian 
pepper. Soon after this adventure they rejoined 
the march of Attila, from whom they had been 
separated about six days; and slowly proceeded 
to the capital of an empire which did not con- 
tain, in the space of several thousand miles, a 
single city. 

As far as we may ascertain the vague and ob- 
scure geography of Priscus, this capital appears 
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to have been seated between the Danube, the 
Theiss, and the Carpathian hills, in the plains 
of Upper Hungary, and most probably in the 
neighbourhood of Jazberin, Agria, or Tokay.*¢ 
In its origin it could be no more than an acci- 
dental camp, which, by the long and frequent 
residence of Attila, had insensibly swelled into 
a huge village, for the reception of his court, of 
the troops who followed his person, and of the 
various multitude of idle or industrious slaves 
and retainers. The baths, constructed by 
Onegesius, were the only edifice of stone; the 
materials had been transported from Pannonia; 
and since the adjacent country was destitute 
even of large timber, it may be presumed that 
the meaner habitations of the royal village con- 
sisted of straw, of mud, or of canvas. The wood- 
en houses of the more illustrious Huns were 
built and adorned with rude magnificence, 
according to the rank, the fortune, or the taste 
of the proprietors, ‘They scem to have been dis- 
tributed with some degrce of order and sym- 
metry; and each spot became more honourable 
as it approached the person of the sovereign. 
The palace of Attila, which surpassed all other 
houses in his dominions, was built entirely of 
wood, and covered an ample space of ground. 
The outward enclosure was a lofty wall, or 
palisade, of smooth square timber, intersected 
with high towers, but intended rather for orna- 
ment than defence. This wall, which seems to 
have encircled the declivity of a hill, compre- 
hended a great variety of wooden cdifices, 
adapted to the uses of royalty. A separate house 
was assigned to cach of the numerous wives of 
Attila; and, instead of the rigid and illiberal 
confinement imposed by Asiatic jealousy, they 
politely admitted the Roman ambassadors to 
their presence, their table, and even to the free- 
dom of an innocent embrace. When Maximin 
offered his presents to Cerca the principal 
queen, he admired the singular architecture of 
her mansion, the height of the round columns, 
the size and beauty of the wood, which was 
curiously shaped or turned, or polished or 
carved; and his attentive eye was able to dis- 
cover some taste ir the ornaments, and some 
regularity in the proportions. After passing 
through the guards who watched before the 
gate, the ambassade@rs were introduced into the 
private apartment of Cerca. The wife of Attila 
received their visit sitting, or rather lying, on a 
soft couch; the floor was covered with a carpet; 
the domestics formed a circle round the queen; 
and her damsels, seated on the ground, were 
employed in working the variegated embroi- 
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dery which adorned the dress of the barbaric 
warriors. The Huns were ambitious of display- 
ing those riches which were the fruit and evi- 
dence of their victories; the trappings of their 
horses, their swords, and even their shoes, were 
studded with gold and precious stones; and 
their tables were profusely spread with plates, 
and goblets, and vases of gold and silver, which 
had been fashioned by the labour of Grecian 
artists. The monarch alone assumed the supe- 
rior pride of still adhering to the simplicity of 
his Scythian ancestors.** The dress of Attila, his 
arms, and the furniture of his horse, were plain, 
without ornament, and of a single colour. The 
royal table was served in wooden cups and 
platters; flesh was his only food; and the con- 
queror of the North never tasted the luxury of 
bread. 

When Attila first gave audience to the Ro- 
man ambassadors on the banks of the Danube, 
his tent was encompassed with a formidable 
guard. The monarch himself was seated in a 
wooden chair. His stern countenance, angry 
gesuita», and impatient tone astonished the 
firmness of Maximin; but Vigilius had more 
reason to tremble, since he distinctly under- 
stood the menace, that if Attila did not respect 
the law of nations, he would nail the deceitful 
interpreter to a cross, and leave his body to the 
vultures. The barbarians condescended, by 
producing an accurate list, to expose the bold 
falschood of Vigilius, who had affirmed that no 
more than seventeen deserters could be found. 
But he arrogantly declared that he apprehend- 
ed only the disgrace of contending with his fugi- 
tive slaves; since he despised their impotent 
efforts to defend the provinces which Theodo- 
sius had intrusted to their arms: ‘‘For what for- 
tress” (added Attila), “what city, in the wide 
extent of the Roman empire, can hope to exist, 
secure and impregnable, if it is our pleasure 
that it should be erased from the earth?” He 
dismissed, however, the interpreter, who re- 
turned to Constantinople with his peremptory 
demand of more complete restitution, and a 
more splendid embassy. His anger gradually 
subsided, and his domestic satisfaction in a 
marriage which he celebrated on the road with 
the daughter of Eslam might perhaps contribute 
to mollify the native fierceness of his temper. 
The entrance of Attila into the royal village 
was marked by a very singular ceremony. A 
numerous troop of women came out to meet 
their hero and their king. They marched be- 
fore him, distributed into long and regular files: 
the intervals between the files were filled by 
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white veils of thin linen, which the women on 
either side bore aloft in their hands, and which 
formed a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, 
who chanted hymns and songs in the Scythian 
language. The wife of his favourite Onegesius, 
with a train of female attendants, saluted Attila 
at the door of her own house, on his way to the 
palace; and offered, according to the custom 
of the country, her respectful homage, by en- 
treating him to taste the wine and meat which 
she had prepared for his reception. As soon as 
the monarch had graciously accepted her hos- 
pitable gift, his domestics lifted a small silver 
table to a convenient height, as he sat on horse- 
back; and Attila, when he had touched the 
goblet with his lips, again saluted the wife of 
Onegesius, and continued his march. During 
his residence at the seat of empire his hours 
were not wasted in the recluse idleness of a 
seraglio; and the king of the Huns could main- 
tain his superior dignity without concealing his 
person from the public view. He frequently 
assembled his council, and gave audience to the 
ambassadors of the nations; and his people 
might appeal to the supreme tribunal, which 
he held at stated times, and, according to the 
Eastern custom, before the principal gate of 
his wooden palace. The Romans, both of the 
East and of the West, were twice invited to the 
banquet where Attila feasted with the princes 
and nobles of Scythia. Maximin and his col- 
leagues were stopped on the threshold, tall they 
had made a devout libation to the health and 
prosperity of the king of the Huns; and were 
conducted, after this ceremony, to their respec- 
tive seats in a spacious hall. The royal table and 
couch, covered with carpets and fine linen, was 
raised by several steps in the midst of the hall; 
and a son, an uncle, or perhaps a favourite hing, 
were admitted to share the simple and homely 
repast of Attila. Two lines of small tables, each 
of which contained three or four guests, were 
ranged in order on either hand; the right was 
esteemed the most honourable, but the Romans 
ingenuously confess that they were placed on 
the left; and that Beric, an unknown chieftain, 
most probably of the Gothic race, preceded the 
representatives of Theodosius and Valentinian. 
The barbarian monarch received from his cup- 
bearer a goblet filled with wine, and courteous- 
ly drank to the health of the most distinguished 
guest, who rose from his seat and expressed, in 
the same manner, his loyal and respectful vows. 
This ceremony was successively performed for 
all, or at least for the illustrious persons of the 
assembly; and a considerable time must have 
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been consumed, since it was thrice repeated as 
each course or service was placed on the table. 
But the wine still remained after the meat had 
been removed; and the Huns continued to in- 
dulge their intemperance long after the sober 
and decent ambassadors of the two empires had 
withdrawn themselves from the nocturnal ban- 
quet. Yet before they retired they enjoyed a 
singular opportunity of observing the manners 
of the nation in their convivial amusements. 
Two Scythians stood before the couch of Attila, 
and recited the verses which they had composed 
to celebrate his valour and his victories. A pro- 
found silence prevailed in the hall; and the 
attention of the guests was captivated by the 
vocal harmony, which revived and perpetuated 
the memory of their own exploits: a martial 
ardour flashed from the eyes of the warriors, 
who were impatient for battle; and the tears of 
the old men expressed their generous despair 
that they could no longer partake the danger 
and glory of the field.” This entertainment, 
which might be considered as a school of mili- 
tary virtue, was succeeded by a farce that de- 
based the dignity of human nature. A Moorish 
and a Scythian buffoon successively excited the 
mirth of the rude spectators, by their deformed 
figure, ridiculous dress, antic gestures, absurd 
speeches, and the strange unintelligible con- 
fusion of the Latin, the Gothic, and the Hunnic 
Janguages; and the hall resounded with loud 
and licentious peals of laughter. In the midst of 
this intemperate riot, Attila alone, without a 
change of countenance, maintained his stead- 
fast and inflexible gravity, which was never re- 
laxed, except on the entrance of Irnac, the 
youngest of his sons: he embraced the boy with 
a smile of paternal tenderness, gently pinched 
him by the cheek, and betrayed a partial affec- 
tion, which was justified by the assurance of his 
prophets that Irnac would be the future support 
of his family and empire. Two days afterwards 
the ambassadors received a second invitation; 
and they had reason to praise the politeness, as 
well as the hospitality, of Attila. The king of the 
Huns held a long and familiar conversation 
with Maximin; but his civility was interrupted 
by rude expressions and haughty reproaches; 
and he was provoked, by a motive of interest, 
to support, with unbecoming zeal, the private 
claims of his secretary Constantius. “The em- 
peror” (said Attila) “has long promised him a 
rich wife: Constantius must not be disappoint- 
ed; nor should a Roman emperor deserve the 
name of liar.” On the third day the ambassa- 
dors were dismissed; the freedom of several 
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captives was granted, for a moderate ransom, 
to their pressing entreaties; and, besides the 
royal presents, they were permitted to accept 
from each of the Scythian nobles the honour- 
able and useful gift of a horse. Maximin 
returned, by the same road, to Constantino- 
ple; and though he was involved in an ac- 
cidental dispute with Beric, the new ambas- 
sador of Attila, he flattered himself that he 
had contributed, by the laborious journey, 
to confirm the peace and alliance of the two 
nations. 4’ 

But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of 
the treacherous design which had been con- 
cealed under the mask of the public faith. The 
surprise and satisfaction of Edecon, when he 
contemplated the splendour of Constantinople, 
had encouraged the interpreter Vigilius to pro- 
cure for him a secret interview with the eunuch 
Chrysaphius,* who governed the emperor and 
the empire. After some previous conversation, 
and a mutual oath of secrecy, the eunuch, who 
had not, from his own feelings or experience, 
imbibed any exalted notions of ministerial vir- 
tue, ventured to propose the death of Attila, 
as an important service, by which Edecon 
might deserve a liberal share of the wealth and 
luxury which he admired. The ambassador of 
the Huns listened to the tempting offer; and 
professed, with apparent zeal, his ability, as 
well as readiness to execute the bloody deed: 
the design was communicated to the master of 
the offices, and the devout ‘Theodosius consent- 
ed to the assassination of his invincible enemy. 
But this perfidious conspiracy was defeated by 
the dissimulation, or the repentance, of Edecon; 
and though he might exaggerate his inward 
abhorrence for the treason which he seemed to 
approve, he dexterously assumed the merit of 
an early and voluntary confession. If we now 
review the embassy of Maximin and the be- 
haviour of Attila, we must applaud the barba- 
rian, who respected the laws of hospitality, and 
generously entertained and dismissed the minis- 
ter of a prince who had conspired against his 
life. But the rashness of Vigilius will appear still 
more extraordinary, since he returned, con-, 
scious of his guilt and danger, to the royal 
camp accompanied by his son, and carrying 
with him a weighty purse of gold, which the 
favourite eunuch had furnished, to satisfy the 
demands of Edecon and to corrupt the fidelity 
of the guards. The interpreter was instantly 
seized and dragged before the tribunal of Attila, 
where he asserted his innocence with specious 
firmness, till the threat of inflicting instant 
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death on his son extorted from him a sincere dis- 
covery of the criminal transaction. Under the 
name of ransom, or confiscation, the rapacious 
king of the Huns accepted two hundred pounds 
of gold for the life of a traitor whom he dis- 
dained to punish. He pointed his just indigna- 
tion against a nobler object. His ambassadors, 
Eslaw and Orestes, were immediately des- 
patched to Constantinople with a peremptory 
instruction, which it was much safer for them 
to execute than to disobey. They boldly entered 
the Imperial presence with the fatal purse hang- 
ing down from the neck of Orestes. who interro- 
gated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood be- 
side the throne, whether he recognised the evi- 
dence of his guilt. But the office of reproof was 
reserved for the superior dignity of his colleague 
Eslaw, who gravely addressed the emperor of 
the East in the following words: ‘Theodosius is 
the son of an illustrious and respectable parent: 
Attila likewise is descended from a noble race; 
and fe has supported, by his actions, the dignity 
which he inherited from his father Mundzuk. 
But ‘Thc ulusius has forfeited his paternal hon- 
ours, and, by consenting to pay tribute, has 
degraded himself to the condition of a slave. It 
is therefore just that he should reverence the 
man whom fortune and merit have placed 
above him, instead of attempting, like a wicked 
slave, clandestinely to conspire against his mas- 
ter.” The son of Arcadius, who was accustomed 
only to the voice of flattery, heard with aston- 
ishment the severe language of truth: he blushed 
and trembled; nor did he presume directly to 
refuse the head of Chrysaphius, which Eslaw 
and Orestcs were instructed to demand. A sol- 
emn embassy, armed with full powers and 
magnificent gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate 
the wrath of Attila; and his pride was gratified 
by the choice of Nomius and Anatolius, two 
ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom 
the one was great treasurer, and the other was 
master-general of the armies of the East. He 
condescended to meet these ambassadors on the 
banks of the river Drenco; and though he at 
first affected a stern and haughty demeanour, 
his anger was insensibly mollified by their elo- 
quence and liberality. He condescended i9 par- 
don the emperor, the eunuch, and the inter- 
preter; bound himself by an oath to observe 
the conditions of peace; rcleased a great num- 
ber of captives; abandoned the fugitives and 
deserters to their fate; and resigned a large 
territory, to the south of the Danube, which 
he had already exhausted of its wealth and 
inhabitants. But this treaty was purchased at 
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an expense which might have supported a 
vigorous and successful war; and the subjects 
of Theodosius were compelled to redeem the 
safety of a worthless favourite by oppressive 
taxes which they would more cheerfully have 
paid for his destruction.® 

The emperor Theodosius did not long sur- 
vive the most humiliating circumstance of an 
inglorious life. As he was riding or hunting in 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, he was 
thrown from his horse into the river Lycus: the 
spine of his back was injured by the fall; and he 
expired some days afterwards, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, and the forty-third of his reign.* 
His sister Pulcheria, whose authority had been 
controlled both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs 
by the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was 
unanimously proclaimed empress of the East; 
and the Romans, for the first time, submitted 
to a female reign. No sooner had Pulcheria 
ascended the throne than she indulged her own 
and the public resentment by an act of popular 
justice. Without any legal trial, the eunuch 
Chrysaphius was executed before the gates of 
the city; and the immense riches which had 
been accumulated by the rapacious favourite 
served only to hasten and to justify his punish- 
ment. Amidst the general acclamations of the 
clergy and people, the empress did not forget 
the prejudice and disadvantage to which her 
sex was exposed; and she wisely resolved to 
prevent their murmurs by the choice of a col- 
league who would always respect the superior 
rank and virgin chastity of his wife. She gave 
her hand to Marcian, a senator, about sixty 
years of age, and the nominal husband of Pul- 
cheria was solemnly invested with the Imperial 
purple. The zeal which he displaved for the 
orthodox creed, as it was established bv the 
council of Chalcedon, would alone have in- 
spired the grateful eloquence of the catholics. 
But the behaviour of Marcian in a private life, 
and afterwards on the throne, may support a 
more rational belief that he was qualified to 
restore and invigorate an empire which had 
been almost dissolved by the successive weak- 
ness of two hereditary monarchs. He was born 
in Thrace, and educated to the profession of 
arms; but Marcian’s youth had been severely 
exercised by poverty and misfortune, since his 
only resource, when he first arrived at Con- 
stantinople, consisted in two hundred pieces of 
gold which he had borrowed of a friend. He 
passed nineteen years in the domestic and mili- 
tary service of Aspar and his son Ardaburius; 
followed those powerful generals to the Persian 
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and African wars; and obtained, by their in- 
fluence, the honourable rank of tribune and 
senator. His mild disposition and useful talents, 
without alarming the jealousy, recommended 
Marcian to the esteem and favour of his pa- 
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trons; he had seen, perhaps he had felt, the 
abuses of a venal and oppressive administra- 
tion; and his own example gave weight and 
energy to the laws which he promulgated for 
the reformation of manners,’ 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Invasion of Gaul by Attila. He is repulsed by Aëtius and the Visigoths. Attila in- 
vades and evacuates Italy. The Deaths of Attila, Aëtius, and Valentinian the 


Third. 


T was the opinion of Marcian, that war 
I should be avoided as long as it is possible 
to preserve a secure and honourable peace; 

but it was likewise his opinion that peace can- 
not be honourable or secure, if the sovereign 
betrays a pusillanimous aversion to war. This 
temperate courage dictated his reply to the 
demands of Attila, who insolently pressed the 
payment of the annual tribute. The emperor 
signified to the barbarians that they must no 
longer insult the majesty of Rome by the men- 
tion of a tribute; that he was disposed to re- 
ward, with becoming liberality, the faithful 
friendship of his allies; but that, if they pre- 
sumed to violate the public peace, they should 
feel that he possessed troops, and arms, and 
resolution, to repel their attacks. ‘The same lan- 
guage, even in the camp of the Huns, was used 
by his ambassador Apollonius, whose bold re- 
fusal to deliver the presents, till he had been 
admitted to a personal interview, displaycd a 
sense of dignity, and a contempt of danger, 
which Attila was not prepared to expect from 
the degenerate Romans.' He threatened to 
chastise the rash successor of Theodosius; but 
he hesitated, whether he should first direct his 
invincible arms against the Eastern or the 
Western empire. While mankind awaited his 
decision with awful suspense, he sent an equal 
defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Con- 
stantinople; and his ministers saluted the two 
emperors with the same haughty declaration. 
“Attila, my lord, and thy lord, commands thee 
to provide a palace for his immediate recep- 
tion.”? But as the barbarian despised, or af- 
fected to despise, the Romans of the East, whom 
he had so often vanquished, he soon declared 
his resolution of suspending the easy conquest 
till he had achieved a more glorious and impor- 
tant enterprise. In the memorable invasions of 
Gaul and Italy, the Huns were naturally at- 
tracted by the wealth and fertility of those 


provinces; but the particular motives and prov- 
ocations of Attila can only be explained by the 
state of the Western empire under the reign of 
Valentinian, or, to speak morc correctly, under 
the administration of Aëtius.’ 

After the death of his rival Boniface, Aétius 
had prudently retired to the tents of the Huns; 
and he was indebted to their alliance for his 
safety and his restoration. Instead of the sup- 
pliant language of a guilty exile, he solicited his 
pardon at the head of sixty thousand barbari- 
ans; and the empress Placidia confessed, by a 
feeble resistance, that the condescension which 
might have been ascribed to clemency was the 
effect of weakness or fear. She delivered herself, 
her son Valentinian, and the Western empire, 
into the hands of ap insolent subject; nor could 
Placidia protect the son-in-law of Boniface, the 
virtuous and faithful Sebastian,‘ from the im- 
placable persecution which urged him from one 
kingdom to another, till he miserably perished 
in the service of the Vandals. ‘The fortunate 
Aëtius, who was immediately promoted to the 
rank of patrician, and thrice invested with the 
honours of the consulship, assumcd, with the 
title of master of the cavalry and infantry, the 
whole military power of the statc; and he is 
sometimes styled, by contemporary writers, the 
duke, or general, of the Romans of the West. 
His prudence, rather than his virtue, engaged 
him to leave the grandson of ‘Theodosius in the 
possession of the purple; and Valentinian was 
permitted to enjoy the peace and luxury of, 
Italy, while the patrician appeared in the glori- 
ous light of a hero and a patriot, who supported 
near twenty years the ruins of the Western em- 
pire. The Gothic historian ingenuously confesses 
that Aétius was born for the salvation of the 
Roman republic;® and the following portrait, 
though it is drawn in the fairest colours, must 
be allowed to contain a much larger proportion 
of truth than of flattery. “His mother was a 
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wealthy and noble Italian, and his father Gau- 
dentius, who held a distinguished rank in the 
province of Scythia, gradually rose from the 
station of a military domestic to the dignity of 
master of the cavalry. Their son, who was en- 
rolled almost in his infancy in the guards, was 
given as a hostage, first to Alaric, and after- 
wards to the Huns; and he successively obtain- 
ed the civil and military honours of the palace, 
for which he was equally qualified by superior 
merit. The graceful figure of Aëtius was not 
above the middle stature; but his manly limbs 
were admirably formed for strength, beauty, 
and agility; and he excelled in the martial exer- 
cises of managing a horse, drawing a bow, and 
darting the javelin. He could patiently endure 
the want of food or of sleep; and his mind and 
body were alike capable of the most laborious 
efforts. He possessed the genuine courage that 
can despise not only dangers, but injuries: and 
it was impossible either to corrupt, or deceive, 
or intimidate the firm integrity of his soul.” 
The barbarians, who had seated themselves in 
the Western provinces, were insensibly taught 
to respect the faith and valour of the patrician 
Aétius. He soothed their passions, consulted 
their prejudices, balanced their interest, and 
checked their ambition. A seasonable treaty 
which he concluded with Genseric protected 
Italy from the depredations of the Vandals; the 
independent Britons implored and acknowl- 
edged his salutary aid; the Jmpcrial authority 
was restored and maintained in Gaul and 
Spain; and he compelled the Franks and the 
Suevi, whom he had vanquished in the field, to 
become the useful confederates of the republic. 

From a principle of interest, as well as grati- 
tude, Aëtius assiduously cultivated the alliance 
of the Huns. While he resided in their tents as 
an hostage or an exile, he had familiarly con- 
versed with Attila himsclf, the nephew of his 
benefactor; and the two famous antagonists 
appear to have been connected by a personal 
and military friendship, which they afterwards 
confirmed by mutual gifts, frequent embassics, 
and the education of Carpilio, the son of Aétius, 
in the camp of Attila. By the specious profes- 
sions of gratitude and voluntary attachment, 
the patrician might disguise his apprehensions 
of the Scythian conqueror, who pressed the two 
empires with his innumerable armies. His de- 
mands were obeyed or eluded. When he claiin- 
ed the spoils of a vanquished city, some vases of 
gold, which had been fraudulently embezzled, 
the civil and military governors of Noricum 
were immediately despatched to satisfy his com- 
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plaints:’ and it is evident, from their conversa- 
tion with Maximin and Priscus in the royal 
village, that the valour and prudence of Aétius 
had not saved the Western Romans from the 
common ignominy of tribute. Yct his dexterous 
policy prolonged the advantages of a salutary 
peace; and a numerous army of Huns and 
Alani, whom he had attached to his person, was 
employed in the defence of Gaul. Two colonies 
of these barbarians were judiciously fixed in the 
territories of Valence and Orleans;® and their 
active cavalry secured the important passages 
of the Rhône and of the Loire. These savage 
allies were not indeed less formidable to the sub- 
jects than to the enemies of Rome. Their orig- 
inal settlement was enforced with the licentious 
violence of conquest; and the province through 
which they marched was exposed to all the 
calamities of an hostile invasion.® Strangers to 
the emperor or the republic, the Alani of Gaul 
were devoted to the ambition of Aétius; and 
though he might suspect that, in a contest with 
Attila himself, they would revolt to the stand- 
ard of their national hing, the patrician labour- 
ed to restrain, rather than to excite, their zeal 
and resentment against the Goths, the Bur- 
gundians, and the Franks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths in 
the southern provinces of Gaul had gradually 
acquired strength and maturity; and the con- 
duct of those ambitious barbarians, either in 
peace or war, engaged the perpetual vigilance 
of Aétius. After the death of Wallia, the Gothic 
sceptre devolved to Theodoric, the son of the 
great Alaric;!° and his prosperous reign of more 
than thirty years over a turbulent pcople may 
be allowed to prove that his prudence was sup- 
ported by uncommon vigour, both of mind and 
body. Impatient of his narrow limits, Theodoric 
aspired to the possession of Arles, the wealthy 
seat of government and commerce; but the city 
was saved by the timely approach of Aétius; 
and the Gothic king, who had raised the siege 
with some loss and disgrace, was persuaded. for 
an adequate subsidy, to divert the martial 
valour of his subjects in a Spanish war. Yet 
Theodoric still watched, and eagerly seized, the 
favourable moment of renewing his hostile at- 
tempts. ‘The Goths besieged Narbonne, while 
the Belgic provinces were invaded by the Bur- 
gundians; and the public safety was threatened 
on every side by the apparent union of the 
enemies of Rome. On every side, the activity of 
Aétius and his Scythian cavalry opposed a firm 
and successful resistance. Twenty thousand 
Burgundians were slain in battle; and the re- 
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mains of the nation humbly accepted a depen- 
dent seat in the mountains of Savoy." The walls 
of Narbonne had been shaken by the battering 
engines, and the inhabitants had endured the 
last extremities of famine, when Count Litorius, 
approaching im silence, and directing each 
horseman to carry behind him two sacks of 
flour, cut his way through the entrenchments of 
the besiegers. The siege was immediately rais- 
ed; and the more decisive victory, which is 
ascribed to the personal! conduct of Aétius him- 
self, was marked with the blood of eight thou- 
sand Goths. But in the absence of the patrician, 
who was hastily summoned to Italy by some 
public or private interest, Count Litorius suc- 
ceeded to the command; and his presumption 
soon discovered that far different talents are 
required to lead a wing of cavalry, or to direct 
the operations of an important war. At the head 
of an army of Huns, he rashly advanced to the 
gates of Toulouse, full of careless contempt for 
an enemy whom his misfortunes had rendered 
prudent, and his situation made desperate. ‘The 
predictions of the augurs had inspired Litorius 
with the profane confidence that he should 
enter the Gothic capital in triumph; and the 
trust which he reposed in his Pagan allies en- 
couraged him to reject the fair conditions of 
peace which were repeatedly proposed by the 
bishops in the name of Theodoric. The king of 
the Goths exhibited in his distress the edifying 
contrast of Christian piety and moderation; nor 
did he lay aside his sackcloth and ashes till he 
was prepared to arm for the combat. His sol- 
diers, animated with martial and religious 
enthusiasm, assaulted the camp of Litorius. The 
conflict was obstinate; the slaughter was mu- 
tual. The Roman general, after a total defeat, 
which could be imputed only to his unskilful 
rashness, was actually led through the streets of 
Toulouse, not in his own, but in an hostile 
triumph; and the misery which he experienced, 
in a long and ignominious captivity, excited the 
compassion of the barbarians themselves." 
Such a loss, in a country whose spirit and fi- 
nances were long since exhausted, could not 
easily be repaired; and the Goths, assuming, in 
their turn, the sentiments df ambition and re- 
venge, would have planted their victorious 
standards on the banks of the Rhône, if the 
presence of Aétius had not restored strength 
and discipline to the Romans.!* The two armies 
expected the signal of a decisive action; but the 
generals, who were conscious of each other’s 
force, and doubtful of their own superiority, 
prudently sheathed thcir swords in the field of 
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battle; and their reconciliation was permanent 
and sincere. Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, 
appears to have deserved the love of his sub- 
jects, the confidence of his allies, and the esteem 
of mankind. His throne was surrounded by six 
valiant sons, who were educated with equal 
care in the exercises of the barbarian camp, and 
in those of the Gallic schools: from the study of 
the Roman jurisprudence they acquired the 
theory, at least, of law and justice; and the har- 
monious sense of Virgil contributed to soften 
the asperity of their native manners. '4 The two 
daughters of the Gothic king were given ın 
marriage to the eldest sons of the kings of the 
Suevi and of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain 
and Africa; but these illustrious alliances were 
pregnant with guilt and discord. The queen of 
the Suevi bewailed the death of an husband, 
inhumanly massacred by her brother. The prin- 
cess of the Vandals was the victim of a jealous 
tyrant, whom she called her father. The cruel 
Genscric suspected that his son’s wife had con- 
spired to poison him; the supposed crime was 
punished by the amputation of her nose and 
ears; and the unhappy daughter of Theodoric 
was ignominiously returned to the court of 
Toulouse in that deformed and mutilated con- 
dition. This horrid act, which must seem. in- 
credible to a civilised age, drew tears from every 
spectator; but Theodoric was urged, by the 
feclings of a parent and a king, to revenge such 
irreparable injuné’. The Impcrial mimsters, 
who always cherished the discord of the bar- 
barians, would have supplied the Goths with 
arms, and ships, and treasures, for the African 
war; and the cruelty of Genseric might have 
been fatal to himself, if the artful Vandal had 
not armed, in his cause, the formidable powcr 
of the Huns. His rich gifts and pressing solicita- 
tions inflamed the ambition of Attila; and the 
designs of Aétius and Theodoric were prevented 
by the invasion of Gaul.!§ 

The Franks, whose monarchy was still con- 
fined to the neighbourhood of the Lower 
Rhine, had wisely established the right of he- 
reditary succession in the noble family of the 
Mcrovingians.'® ‘These princes were elevated 
on a buckler, the symbol of military com-’ 
mand;"' and the royal fashion of long hair was 
the ensign of their birth and dignity. Their 
flaxcn locks, which they combed and dressed 
with singular carc, hung down in flowing ring- 
lets on their back and shoulders; while the rest 
of the nation were obliged, cither by law or cus- 
tom, to shave the hinder part of their head, to 
comb their hair over the forchead, and to con- 
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tent themselves with the ornament of two small 
whiskers.'* The lofty stature of the Franks and 
their blue eyes denoted a Germanic origin; 
their close apparel accurately expressed the 
figure of their limbs; a weighty sword was sus- 
pended from a broad belt; their bodies were 
protected by a large shield: and these warlike 
barbarians were trained from their earliest youth 
to run, to leap, to swim; to dart the javelin or 
battle-axe with unerring aim; to advance with- 
out hesitation against a superior enemy; and to 
maintain, either in life or death, the invincible 
reputation of their ancestors. Clodion, the first 
of their long-haired kings whose name and ac- 
tions are mentioned in authentic history, held his 
residence at Dispargum,’® a village or fortress, 
whose place may be assigned between Louvain 
and Brussels. From the report of his spies the 
king of the Franks was informed that the de- 
fenceless state of the second Belgic must yield, 
on the slightest attack, to the valour of his sub- 
jects. He boldly penetrated through the thickets 
and morasses of the Carbonarian forest;*! oc- 
cupieà Tournay and Cambray, the only cities 
which existed in the fifth century; and extended 
his conquests as far as the river Somme, over a 
desolate country whose cultivation and popu- 
lousness are the effects of more recent indus- 
try.*” While Clodion lay encamped in the plains 
of Artois,24 and celebrated with vain and osten- 
tatious security the marriage perhaps of his son, 
the nuptial feast was interrupted by the unex- 
pected and unwelcome presence of Aëtius, who 
had passed the Somme at the head of his light 
cavalry. The tables, which had been spread 
under the shelter of a hill along the banks of a 
pleasant stream, were rudely overturned; the 
Franks were oppressed before they could recov- 
er their arms or their ranks, and their unavail- 
ing valour was fatal only to themselves. ‘The 
loaded waggons which had followed their 
march afforded a rich booty; and the virgin- 
bride with her female attendants submitted to 
the new lovers who were imposed on them by 
the chance of war. This advantage, which had 
been obtained by the skill and activity of Aéti- 
us, might reflect some disgrace on the military 
prudence of Clodion; but the king of the Franks 
soon regained his strength and reputation. and 
still maintained the possession of his Gallic 
kingdom from the Rhine to the Somme.*4 Un- 
der his reign, and most probably from the en- 
terprising spirit of his subjects, the three 
capitals, Mentz, Tréves, and Cologne, experi- 
enced the effects of hostile cruelty and avarice. 
The distress of Cologne was prolonged by the 
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perpetual dominion of the same barbarians who 
evacuated the ruins of Tréves, and Tréves, 
which in the space of forty years had been four 
times besieged and pillaged, was disposed to 
lose the memory of her afflictions in the vain 
amusements of the circus.”* The death of Clo- 
dion, after a reign of twenty years, exposed his 
kingdom to the discord and ambition of his two 
sons. Meroveus, the younger, was persuaded 
to implore the protection of Rome; he was re- 
ceived at the Imperial court as the ally of 
Valentinian and the adopted son of the patri- 
cian Aétius, and dismissed to his native country 
with splendid gifts and the strongest assurances 
of friendship and support. During his absence 
his elder brother had solicited with equal ar- 
dour the formidable aid of Attila; and the king 
of the I[funs embraced an alliance which facili- 
tated the passage of the Rhine, and justified by 
a specious and honourable pretence the inva- 
sion of Gaul.” 

When Attila declared his resolution of sup- 
porting the cause of his allies the Vandals and 
the Franks, at the same time, and almost in the 
spirit of romantic chivalry, the savage monarch 
professed himself the lover and the champion of 
the princess Honoria. The sister of Valentinian 
was educated in the palace of Ravenna; and as 
her marriage might be productive of some dan- 
ger to the state, she was raised, by the title of 
Augusta,** above the hopes of the most presump- 
tuous subject. But the fair Honoria had no 
sooner attained the sixteenth year of her age 
than she detested the importunate greatness 
which must for ever exclude her from the com- 
forts of honourable love: in the midst of vain 
and unsatisfactory pomp Honoria sighed, yield- 
ed to the impulse of nature, and threw herself 
into the arms of her chamberlain Eugenius. Her 
guilt and shame (such is the absurd language of 
imperious man) were soon betrayed by the ap- 
pearances of pregnancy: but the disgrace of the 
royal family was published to the world bv the 
imprudence of the empress Placidia, who dis- 
missed her daughter, after a strict and shameful 
confinement, to a remote exile at Constanti- 
nople. ‘The unhappy princess passed twelve or 
fourteen years in the irksome society of the sis- 
ters of Theodosius and their chosen virgins, to 
whose crown Honoria could no longer aspire, 
and whose monastic assiduity of prayer, fasting, 
and vigils she reluctantly imitated. Her impa- 
tience of long and hopeless celibacy urged her 
to embrace a strange and desperate resolution. 
The name of Attila was familiar and formidable 
at Constantinople, and his frequent embassies 
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entertained a perpetual intercourse between his 
camp and the Imperial palace. In the pursuit of 
love, or rather of revenge, the daughter of 
Placidia sacrificed every duty and every preju- 
dice, and offered to deliver her person into the 
arms of a barbarian of whose language she was 
ignorant, whose figure was scarcely human, and 
whose religion and manners she abhorred. By 
the ministry of a faithful eunuch she trans- 
mitted to Attila a ring, the pledge of her affec- 
tion, and earnestly conjured him to claim her as 
a lawful spouse to whom he had been secretly 
betrothed. These indecent advances were re- 
ceived, however, with coldness and disdain; 
and the king of the Huns continued to multiply 
the number of his wives till his love was awak- 
ened by the more forcible passions of ambition 
and avarice. The invasion of Gaul was preceded 
and justified by a formal demand of the prin- 
cess Honoria, with a just and equal share of the 
Imperial patrimony. His predecessors, the an- 
cient Tanjous, had often addressed in the same 
hostile and peremptory manner the daughters 
of China; and the pretensions of Attila were not 
less offensive to the majesty of Rome. A firm 
but temperate refusal was communicated to his 
ambassadors. The right of female succession, 
though it might derive a specious argument 
from the recent examples of Placidia and Pul- 
cheria, was strenuously denicd, and the indis- 
soluble engagements of Honoria were opposed 
to the claims of her Scythian lover. On the 
discovery of her connection with the king of the 
Huns, the guilty princess had Been sent away, 
as an object of horror, from Constantinople to 
Italy: her life was spared, but the ceremony of 
her marriage was performed with some obscure 
and nominal husband before she was immured 
in a perpetual prison, to bewail those crimes 
and misfortunes which Honoria might have cs- 
caped had she not been born the daughter of an 
emperor.?° 

A native of Gaul and a contemporary, the 
learned and eloquent Sidonius, who was after- 
wards bishop of Clermont, had made a promise 
to one of his friends that he would compose a 
regular history of the war of Attila. If the mod- 
esty of Sidonius had not discouraged him from 
the prosecution of this interesting work,”! the 
historian would have related with the simplicity 
of truth those memorable events to which the 
poet, in vague and doubtful metaphors, has 
concisely alluded. The kings and nations of 
Germany and Scythia, from the Volga perhaps 
to the Danube, obeyed the warlike summons of 
Attila. From the royal village in the plans of 
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Hungary his standard moved towards the West, 
and after a march of seven or eight hundred 
miles he reached the conflux of the Rhine and 
the Neckar, where he was joined by the Franks 
who adhered to his ally, the elder of the sons of 
Clodion. A troop of light barbarians who roam- 
ed in quest of plunder might choose .he winter 
for the convenience of passing the river on the 
ice, but the innumerable cavalry of the Huns 
required such plenty of forage and provisions as 
could be procurcd only in a milder season; the 
Hercynian forest supplied materials for a bridge 
of boats, and the hostile myriads were poured 
with resistless violence into the Belgic prov- 
inces.” The consternation of Gaul was univer- 
sal, and the various fortunes of its citics have 
been adorned by tradition with martyrdoms 
and miracles.*4 Troyes was saved by the mcrits 
of St. Lupus; St. Servatius was reinoved from 
the world that he might not behold the ruin of 
Tongres; and the prayers of St. Genevieve 
diverted the march of Attila from the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. But as the greatest part of 
the Gallic citics were alike destitute of saints 
and soldiers, they were besieged and stormed 
by the Huns, who practised, in the example of 
Mcetz,** their customary maxims of war. ‘They 
involved in a promiscuous massacre the pricsts 
who served at the altar and thc infants who, in 
the hour of danger, had been providently bap- 
tised by the bishop; the flourishing city was 
delivered to the Hames, and a solitary chapel of 
St. Stephen marked the place where it furmerly 
stood. From the Rhine and the Moselle, Attila 
advanced into the heart of Gaul, crossed the 
Seine at Auxerre, and after a long and laborious 
march fixed his camp under the walls of Or- 
leans. He was desirous of securing his conquests 
by the possession of an advantageous post which 
commanded the passage of the Loire; and he 
depended on the secret invitation of Sangiban, 
king ot the Alani, who had promised to betray 
the city and to revolt from the service of the 
empire. But this treacherous conspiracy was 
detected and disappointed: Orleans had been 
strengthened with recent fortifications, and the 
assaults of the Hugs were vigorously repelled 

by the faithful valour of the soldiers or citizens ` 
who defended the place. The pastoral diligence 
of Anianus, a bishop of primitive sanctity and 
consummate prudence, exhausted every art of 
religious policy to support their courage till the 
arrival of the expected succours. After an ob- 
stinate siege the walls were shaken by the bat- 
tering rams; the Huns had already occupied 
the suburbs, and the people who were incapable 
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of bearing arms lay prostrate in prayer. Ani- 
anus, who anxiously counted the days and 
hours, despatched a trusty messenger to observe 
from the rampart the face of the distant coun- 
try. He returned twice without any intelligence 
that could inspire hope or comfort; but in his 
third report he mentioned a small cloud which 
he had faintly descried at the extremity of the 
horizon. “It is the aid of God!” exclaimed the 
bishop in a tone of pious confidence; and the 
whole multitude repeated after him “It is the 
aid of God.” The remote object, on which 
every cye was fixed, became each moment 
larger and more distinct; the Roman and Goth- 
ic banners were gradually perceived; and a 
favourable wind, blowing aside the dust, dis- 
covered, in deep array, the impatient squad- 
rons of Aétius and Theodoric, who pressed for- 
wards to the relief of Orleans. 

The facility with which Attila had penetrated 
into the heart of Gaul may be ascribed to his 
insidious policy as well as to the terror of his 
arms. His public declarations were skilfully 
mitigaticdl by his private assurances; he alter- 
natcly soothed and threatened the Romans and 
the Goths; and the courts of Ravenna and Tou- 
louse, mutually suspicious of each other’s in- 
tentions, beheld with supine indifference the 
approach of their common enemy. Aétius was 
the sole guardian of the public safety; but his 
wisest ineasures were embarrassed by a faction 
which, since the death of Placidia, infested the 
Imperial palace: the youth of Italy trembled at 
the sound of the trumpet; and the barbarians, 
who frorn fear or affection were inclined to the 
cause of Attila, awaited with doubtful and venal 
faith the event of the war. The patrician passed 
the Alps at the head of some troops whose 
strength and numbers scarcely deserved the 
name of an army.*® But on his arrival at Arles 
or Lyons he was confounded by the intelligence 
that the Visigoths, refusing to embrace the de- 
fence of Gaul, had determined to expect within 
their own territories the formidable invader 
whom they professed to despise. The senator 
Avitus, who after the honourable exercise of the 
Pretorian prefecture had retired to his estate 
in Auvergne, was persuaded to accept the im- 
portant embassy, which he executed with abil- 
ity and success. He represented to Theodoric 
that an ambitious conqueror who aspired to the 
dominion of the earth could be resisted only by 
the firm and unanimous alliance of the powers 
whom he laboured to oppress. The lively elo- 
quence of Avitus inflamed the Gothic warriors 
by the description of the injuries which their 
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ancestors had suffered from the Huns, whose 
implacable fury still pursued them from the 
Danube to the foot of the Pyrenees. He strenu- 
ously urged that it was the duty of every Chris- 
tian to save from sacrilegious violation the 
churches of God and the relics of the saints; 
that it was the intcrest of every barbarian who 
had acquired a settlement in Gaul to defend the 
fields and vineyards, which were cultivated 
for his use, against the desolation of the Scythi- 
an shepherds. Theodoric yielded to the evi- 
dence of truth, adopted the measure at once the 
most prudent and the most honourable, and 
declared that as the faithful ally of Aétius and 
the Romans he was ready to expose his life and 
kingdom for the common safety of Gaul.?” The 
Visigoths, who at that time were in the mature 
vigour of their fame and power, obeyed with 
alacrity the signal of war, prepared their arms 
and horses, and assembled under the standard 
of their aged king, who was resolved, with his 
two eldest sons, Torismond and Theodoric, to 
command in person his numerous and valiant 
people. The example of the Goths determined 
several tribes or nations that seemed to fluctu- 
ate between the Huns and the Romans. The 
indefatigable diligence of the patrician gradu- 
ally collected the troops of Gaul and Germany, 
who had formerly acknowledged themselves the 
subjects or soldiers of the republic, but who now 
claimed the rewards of voluntary service and 
the rank of independent allies; the Lzti, the 
Armoricans, the Brcones, the Saxons, the Bur- 
gundians, the Sarmatians or Alani, the Ripu- 
arians, and the Franks who followed Meroveus 
as their lawful prince. Such was the various 
army which, under the conduct of Aétius and 
Theodoric, advanced by rapid marches to re- 
lieve Orleans, and to give battle to the innu- 
merable host of Attila.3? 

On thcir approach the king of the Huns im- 
mediately raiscd the siege, and sounded a 
retreat to recall the foremost of his troops from 
the pillage of a city which they had already 
entered. The valour of Atula was always 
guided by his prudence; and as he foresaw the 
fatal consequences of a defeat in the heart of 
Gaul, he repassed the Seine, and expected the 
enemy in the plains of Châlons, whose smooth 
and level surface was adapted to the operations 
of his Scythian cavalry. But in this tumultuary 
retreat the vanguard of the Romans and their 
allies continually pressed, and sometimes en- 
gaged, the troops whom Attila had posted in 
the rear; the hostile columns, in the darkness of 
the night and the perplexity of the roads, might 
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encounter each other without design; and the 
bloody conflict of the Franks and Gepidæ, in 
which fifteen thousand‘? barbarians were slain, 
was a prelude to a more general and decisive 
action. The Catalaunian fields" spread them- 
selves round Chalons, and extend, according to 
the vague measurement of Jornandes, to the 
length of one hundred and fifty, and the 
breadth of one hundred miles, over the whole 
province, which is entitled to the appellation of 
a champaign country.“ This spacious plain was 
distinguished, however, by some inequalities of 
ground; and the importance of an height which 
commanded the camp of Attila was understood 
and disputed by the two generals. The young 
and valiant Torismond first occupied the sum- 
mit; the Goths rushed with irresistible weight 
on the Huns, who laboured to ascend from the 
opposite side: and the possession of this advan- 
tageous post inspired both the troops and their 
leaders with a fair assurance of victury. The 
anxiety of Attila prompted him to consult his 
priests and haruspices. It was reported that, 
after scrutinising the entrails of victims and 
scraping their bones, they revealed, in mysteri- 
ous language, his own defeat, with the death of 
his principal adversary; and that the barbarian, 
by accepting the equivalent, expressed his in- 
voluntary esteem for the superior merit of Aë- 
tius. But the unusual despondency which seem- 
ed to prevail among the Huns engaged Attila to 
use the expedient, so familiar to the generals of 
antiquity, of animating his troops by a military 
oration; and his language was that of a king 
who had often*fought and conquered at their 
head.** He pressed them to consider their past 
glory, their actual danger, and their future 
hopes. The same fortune which opened the 
deserts and morasscs of Scythia to their unarm- 
ed valour, which had laid so many warlike na- 
tions prostrate at their feet, had reserved the 
joys of this memorable field for the consumma- 
tion of their victories. The cautious steps of their 
enemies, their strict alliance, and their advan- 
tagcous posts, he artfully represented as the 
effects, not of prudence, but of fear. The Visi- 
goths alone were the strength and nerves of the 
opposite army, and the Huns might securely 
trample on the degenerate Romans, whose close 
and compact order betrayed their apprehen- 
sions, and who were equally incapable of sup- 
porting the dangers or the fatigues of a day of 
battle. The doctrine of predestination, so fa- 
vourable to martial virtue, was carefully incul- 
cated by the king of the Huns; who assured his 
subjects that the warriors, protected by cleaven, 
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were safe and invulnerable amidst the darts of 
the enemy; but that the unerring Fates would 
strike their victims in the bosom of inglorious 
peace. “I myself,” continued Attila, “will throw 
the first javelin, and the wretch who refuses to 
imitate the example of his sovereign is devoted 
to inevitable death.” The spirit of the barbari- 
ans was rekindled by the presence, the voice, 
and the example of their intrepid leader; and 
Attila, yielding to their impatience, immediate- 
ly formed his order of battle. At the head of his 
brave and faithful Huns, he occupied in person 
the centre of the line. The nations subject to his 
empire, the Rugians, the Heruli, the ‘Thuringi- 
ans, the Franks, the Burgundians, were extend- 
ed, on cither hand, over the ample space of the 
Catalaunian fields; the right wing was com- 
manded by Ardaric, king of the Gepid.c; and the 
three valiant brothers who reigned over the 
Ostrogoths were posted on the left to oppose the 
kindred tribes of the Visigoths. The disposition 
of the allies was regulated by a diflerent prin- 
ciple. Sangiban, the faithless king of the Alani, 
was placed in the centre: where his motions 
might be strictly watched, and his treachery 
might be instantly punished. Aétius assumed 
the command of the left, and Theodoric of the 
right wing; while Torismond still continued to 
occupy the heights which appear to have strete h- 
ed on the flank, and perhaps the rear, of the 
Scythian army. The nations from the Volga to 
the Atlantic were assembled on the plain of 
Châlons; but many of these nations had been 
divided by faction, or conquest, or emigration; 
and the appearance of similar arms and ensigns, 
which threatened each other, presented the im- 
age of a civil war. 

The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and 
Romans form an interesting part of their na- 
tional manners. ‘The attentive study of the mili- 
tary operations of Xenophon, or Cæsar, or 
Frederic, when they are described by the same 
genius which conccived and executed thein, 
may tend to improve (if such improvement can 
be wished) the art of destroying the human spe- 
cies. But the battle of Châlons can only excite 
our curiosity by the magnitude of the object; 
since it was decided by the blind impetuosity of 
barbarians, and has been related by partial 
writers, whose civil and ecclesiastical profession 
secluded them from the knowledge of military 
affairs. Cassiodorus, however, had familiarly 
conversed with many Gothic warriors who 
served in that memorable engagement; ‘‘a con- 
flict,” as they informed him, “fierce, various, 
obstinate, and bloody; such as could not be 
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paralleled either in the present or in past ages.” 
The number of the slain amounted to one hun- 
dred and sixty-two thousand, or, according to 
another account, three hundred thousand per- 
gons;“4 and these incredible exaggerations sup- 
pose a rcal and effective loss, sufficient to justify 
the historian’s remark that whole gencrations 
may be swept away by the madness of kings in 
the space of a single hour. After the mutual and 
repeated discharge of missile weapons, in which 
the archers of Scythia might signalise their su- 
perior dexterity, the cavalry and infantry of the 
two armies were furiously mingled in closer 
combat. ‘The Huns, who fought under the eyes 
of their king, pierced through the feeble and 
doubtful centre of the allies, separated their 
wings from each other, and wheeling, with a 
rapid effort, to the left, directed their whole 
force against the Visigoths. As Theodoric rode 
along the ranks to animate his troops, he re- 
ceived a mortal stroke from the javelin of An- 
dages, a noble Ostrogoth, and immediately fell 
from his horse. ‘The wounded king was oppress- 
ed in the general disorder and trampled under 
the feet of his own cavalry; and this important 
death served to explain the ambiguous prophecy 
of the haruspices. Attila already exulted in the 
confidence of victory, when the valiant Toris- 
mond descended from the hills, and verified the 
remainder of the prediction. The Visigoths, who 
had been thrown into confusion by the flight, 
or defection, of the Alani, gradually restored 
their order of battle; and the Huns were un- 
doubtedly vanquished, since Attila was com- 
pelled to retreat. He had exposed his person 
with the rashness of a private soldier; but the 
intrepid troops of the centre had pushed for- 
wards beyond the rest of the line; their attack 
was faintly supported; their flanks were un- 
guarded; and the conqucrors of Scythia and 
Germany were saved by the approach of the 
night from a total defeat. They retired within 
the circle of waggons that tortified their camp; 
and the dismounted squadrons prepared them- 
selves for a defence to which neither their arms 
nor their temper were adapted. The event was 
doubtful: but Attila had secured a last and hon- 
ourable resource. The saddles and rich furni- 
ture of the cavalry were collected by his order 
into a funcral pile; and the magnanimous bar- 
barian had resolved, if his entrenchments should 
be forced, to rush headlong into the flames, and 
to deprive his enemies of the glory which they 
might have acquired by the death or captivity 
of Attila.‘ 

But his enemies had passed the night in equal 
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disorder and anxicty. The inconsiderate cour- 
age of Torismond was tempted to urge the pur- 
suit, till he unexpectedly found himself, with a 
few followers, in the midst of the Scythian wag- 
gons. In the confusion of a nocturnal combat he 
was thrown from his horse; and the Gothic 
prince must have perished like his father, if his 
youthful strength and the intrepid zeal of his 
companions had not rescued him from this dan- 
gerous situation. In the same manner, but on 
the left of the line, Aétius himself, separated 
from his allies, ignorant of their victory, and 
anxious for their fate, encountered and escaped 
the hostile troops that were scattered over the 
plains of Chalons; and at length reached the 
camp of the Goths, which he could only fortify 
with a slight rampart of shields till the dawn of 
day. The Imperial general was soon satisfied 
of the defeat of Attila, who still remained in- 
active within his entrenchments; and when he 
contemplated the bloody scene, he observed, 
with secret satisfaction, that the loss had prin- 
cipally fallen on the barbarians. The body of 
Theodoric, pierced with honourable wounds, 
was discovered under a heap of the slain: his 
subjects bewailed the death of their king and 
father; but their tears were mingled with songs 
and acclamations, and his funeral rites were 
performed in the face of a vanquished enemy. 
The Goths, clashing their arms, elevated on a 
buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom they 
justly ascribed the glory of thcir success; and 
the new king accepted the obligation of revenge 
as a sacred portion of his paternal inheritance. 
Yet the Goths themselves were astonished by 
the fierce and undaunted aspect of their for- 
midable antagonist; and their historian has 
compared Attila to a lion encompassed in his 
den and threatening his hunters with redoubled 
fury. The kings and nations who might have 
deserted his standard in the hour of distress were 
made sensible that the displeasure of their 
monarch was the most imminent and inevitable 
danger. All his instruments of martial music in- 
cessantly sounded a loud and animating strain 
of defiance; and the foremost troops, who ad- 
vanced to the assault, were checked or destroyed 
by showers of arrows from every side of the en- 
trenchments, It was determined in a general 
council of war to besiege the king of the Huns in 
his camp, to intercept his provisions, and to re- 
duce him to the alternative of a disgraceful 
treaty Or an unequal combat. But the impa- 
tience of the barbarians soon disdained these 
cautious and dilatory measures: and the mature 
policy of Aétius was apprehensive that, after the 
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extirpation of the Huns, the republic would be 
oppressed by the pride and power of the Gothic 
nation. The patrician exerted the superior as- 
cendant of authority and reason to calm the 
passions which the son of Theodoric considered 
as a duty; represented, with seeming affection 
and real truth, the dangers of absence and de- 
lay; and persuaded Torismond to disappoint, 
by his speedy return, the ambitious designs of 
his brothers, who might occupy the throne and 
treasures of Toulouse. t% After the departure of 
the Goths, and the separation of the allied army, 
Attila was surprised at the vast silence that 
reigned over the plains of Châlons: the suspi- 
cion of some hostile stratagem detained him 
several days within the circle of his waggons, 
and his retreat beyond the Rhine confessed the 
last victory which was achieved in the name of 
the Western empire. Meroveus and his Franks, 
observing a prudent distance, and magnifying 
the opinion of their strength by the numerous 
fires which they kindled every night, continued 
to follow the rear of the IIuns till they reached 
the confines of Thuringia. The Thuringians 
served in the army of Attila: they traversed, 
both in their march and in their return, the 
territories of the Franks; and it was perhaps in 
this war that they exercised the cruelties which, 
about fourscore years afterwards, were revenged 
by the son of Clovis. ‘They massacred their hos- 
tages, as well as their captives: two hundred 
young maidens were tortured with exquisite 
and unrelenting rage; their bodies were torn 
asunder by wild horses, or their bones were 
crushed under the weight of rolling waggons; 
and their unbtried limbs were abandoned on 
the public roads as a prey to dogs and vultures. 
Such were those savage ancestors whose imagi- 
nary virtues have sometimes excited the praise 
and envy of civilised ages!‘ 

Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the rep- 
utation of Attila were impaired by the failure of 
the Gallic expedition. In the ensuing spring he 
repcated his demand of the princess Honoria 
and her patrimonial treasures. The demand was 
again rejected or eluded; and the indignant 
lover immediately took the field, passed the 
Alps, invaded Italy, and Besieged Aquileia with 
an innumerable host of barbarians. Those bar- 
barians were unskilled in the methods of con- 
ducting a regular siege, which, even among the 
ancients, required some knowledge, or at least 
some practice, of the mechanic arts. But the 
labour of many thousand provincials and cap- 
tives, whose lives were sacrificed without pity, 
might execute the most painful and dangerous 
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work. The skill of the Roman artists might be 
corrupted to the destruction of their country. 
The walls of Aquileia were assaulted by a for- 
midable train of battering rams, movable tur- 
rets, and engines that threw stones, darts, and 
fire;48 and the monarch of the Huns employed 
the forcible impulse of hope, fear, emulation, 
and interest, to subvert the only barrier which 
delayed the conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at 
that period one of the richest, the most popu- 
lous, and the strongest of the maritime cities of 
the Hadriatic coast. The Gothic auxiliaries, 
who appear to have served under their native 
princes, Alaric and Antala, conimunicated 
their intrepid spirit; and the citizens still re- 
membered the glorious and successful resistance 
which their ancestors had opposed to a fierce, 
inexorable barbarian, who disgraced the ma- 
jesty of the Roman purple. Three months were 
consumed without effect in the siege of Aqui- 
leia; till the want of provisions and the clam- 
ours of his army compelled Attila to relinquish 
the enterprise, and reluctantly to issue his or- 
ders that the troops should strike their tents the 
next morning, and begin their retreat. But as he 
rode round the walls, pensive, angry, and dis- 
appointed, he observed a stork preparing to 
leave her nest in one of the towers, and to fly 
with her infant farmly towards the country. He 
seized, with the ready penetration of a states- 
man, this trifling incident which chance had 
offered to supers:.tion; and exclaimed, in a loud 
and cheerful tone, that such a domestic bird, so 
constantly attached to human society, would 
never have abandoned her ancient seats unless 
those towers had been devoted to impending 
ruin and solitude.@ The favourable omen in- 
spired an assurance of victory; the siege was re- 
newed, and prosecuted with fresh vigour; a 
large breach was made in the part of the wall 
from whence the stork had taken her flight; the 
Huns rmounted to the assault with irresistible 
fury; and the succeeding generation could 
scarcely discover the ruins of Aquileia.°° After 
this dreadful chastisement, Attila pursucd his 
march; and as he passed, the cities of Altinum, 
Concordia, and Padua were reduced into heaps 
of stones and ashes. The inland towns, Vicenza, 
Verona, and Bergamo, were exposed to the ra- 
pacious cruelty of the Huns, Milan and Pavia 
submitted, without resistance, to the loss of their 
wealth; and applauded the unusual clemency 
which preserved from the flames the public as 
well as private buildings, and spared the lives of 
the captive multitude. The popular traditions 
of Comum, Turin, or Modena may justly be 
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suspected; yet they concur with more authentic 
evidence to prove that Attila spread his rav- 
ages over the rich plains of modern Lombardy, 
which are divided by the Po, and bounded by 
the Alps and Apennine." When he took posses- 
sion of the royal palace of Milan, he was sur- 
prised and offended at the sight of a picture 
which represented the Cæsars scated on their 
throne, and the princes of Scythia prostrate at 
their feet. The revenge which Attila inflicted on 
this monument of Roman vanity was harmless 
and ingenious. He commanded a painter to re- 
verse the figures and the attitudes; and the em- 
perors were delineated on the saine canvas ap- 
proaching in a suppliant posture to empty their 
bays of tributary gold before the throne of the 
Scythian monarch.” The spectators must have 
confessed the truth and propriety of the altera- 
tion; and were perhaps tempted to apply, on 
this singular occasion, the well-known fable of 
the dispute between the lion and the man.* 
It is a saying worthy of the ferocious pride of 
Attila, that the grass never grew on the spot 
wh.re ais horse had trod. Yet the savage de- 
stroyer undesignedly laid the foundations of a 
republic which revived, in the feudal state of 
Europe, the art and spirit of a commercial in- 
dustry. The celebrated name of Venice, or Ven- 
ctia,*! was formerly diflused over a large and 
fertile province of Italy, from the confines of 
Pannonia to the river Addua, and from the Po 
to the Rhruan and the Julian Alps. Before the 
irruption of the barbarians, fifty Venetian cities 
flourished in peace and prosperity: Aquilcia 
was placed in the most conspicuous station: but 
the ancient dignity of Padua was supported by 
agriculture and manufactures; and the property 
of tive hundred citizens, who were entitled to 
the equestrian rank, inust have amounted, at 
the strictest computation, to one million seven 
hundred thousand pounds. Many families of 
Aquileia, Padua, and the adjacent towns, who 
fled from the sword of the Huns, found a safe, 
though obscure, refuge in the neighbouring is- 
lands.** At the extremity of the Gulf, where the 
Hadriatic feebly imitates the tides of the ocean, 
near an hundred small islands are separated by 
shallow water from the continent, and protect- 
ed from the waves by several long slips of land, 
which admit the entrance of vessels through 
some secret and narrow channels.** ‘Till the 
middle of the fifth century these remote and se- 
questcred spots remained without cultivation, 
with few inhabitants, and almost without a 
name. But the manners of the Venetian fugi- 
tives, their arts and their government, were 
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gradually formed by their new situation; and 
one of the epistles of Cassiodorus,®” which de- 
scribes their condition about seventy years 
afterwards, may be considered as the primitive 
monument of the republic. The minister of 
Theodoric compares them, in his quaint de- 
clamatory style, to waterfowl, who had fixed 
their nests on the bosom of the waves; and 
though he allows that the Venetian provinces 
had formerly contained many noble families, he 
insinuates that they were now reduced by mis- 
fortune to the same level of humble poverty. 
Fish was the common, and almost the univer- 
sal, food of every rank: their only treasure con- 
sisted in the plenty of salt which they extracted 
from the sea: and the exchange of that commod- 
ity, so essential to human life, was substituted 
in the neighbouring markets to the currency of 
guld and silver. A people whose habitations 
might be doubtfully assigned to the earth or 
water soon became alike familiar with the two 
elements; and the demands of avarice succeed- 
ed to those of necessity. The islanders, who, 
from Grado to Chiozza, were intimately con- 
nected with each other, penetrated into the 
heart of Italy, by the secure, though laborious, 
navigation of the rivers and inland canals. Their 
vessels, which were continually increasing in 
size and number, visited all the harbours of the 
Gulf; and the marriage which Venice annually 
celebrates with the Hadriatic was contracted in 
her early infancy. The epistle of Cassiodorus, 
the Praetorian prefect, is addressed to the mari- 
time tribunes; and he exhorts them, in a mild 
tone of authority, to animate the zeal of their 
countryinen for the public service, which re- 
quired their assistance to transport the maga- 
zines of wine and oil from the province of Istria 
to the royal city of Ravenna. The ambiguous 
Office of these magistrates is explained by the 
tradition, that, in the twelve principal islands, 
twelve tribunes, or judges, were created by an 
annual and popular election. The existence of 
the Venetian republic under the Gothic king- 
dom of Italy is attested by the same authentic 
record which annihilates their lofty claim of 
original and perpetual independence.*® 

The Italians, who had long since renounced 
the exercise of arms, were surprised, after forty 
years’ peace, by the approach of a formidable 
barbarian, whom they abhorred as the encmy 
of their religion as well as of their republic. A- 
midst the general consternation, Aétius alone 
was incapable of fear; but it was impossible 
that he should achieve alone and unassisted any 
military exploits worthy of his former renown. 
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The barbarians who had defended Gaul refused 
to march to the relief of Italy; and the succours 
promised by the Eastern emperor were distant 
and doubtful. Since Aétius, at the head of his 
domestic troops, still maintained the field, and 
harassed or retarded the march of Attila, he 
never showed himself more truly great than at 
the time when his conduct was blamed by an 
ignorant and ungrateful people.® If the mind of 
Valentinian had been susceptible of any gener- 
Ous sentiments, he would have chosen such a 
general for his example and his guide. But the 
timid grandson of Theodosius, instead of shar- 
ing the dangers, escaped from the sound, of 
war; and his hasty retreat from Ravenna to 
Rome, from an impregnable fortress to an open 
capital, betrayed his secret intention of aban- 
doning Italy as soon as the danger should ap- 
proach his Imperial person. This shameful ab- 
dication was suspended, however, by the spirit 
of doubt and delay which commonly adheres to 
pusillanimous counsels, and sometimes corrects 
their pernicious tendency. The Western emper- 
or, with the senate and people of Rome, em- 
braced the more salutary resolution of depre- 
cating, by a solemn and suppliant embassy, the 
wrath of Attila. This important commission was 
accepted by Avienus, who, from his birth and 
riches, his consular dignity, the numerous train 
of his clients, and his personal abilitics, held the 
first rank in the Roman senate. The specious 
and artful character of Avienus® was admirably 
qualified to conduct a negotiation either of pub- 
lic or private interest: his colleague Trigetius 
had exercised the Pretorian prefecture of Italy; 
and Leo, bishop of Rome, consented to expose 
his life for the safety of his flock. The genius of 
Leo *! was exercised and displayed in the public 
misfortunes; and he has deserved the appella- 
tion of Great by the successful zeal with which 
he laboured to establish his opinions and his 
authority, under the venerable names of ortho- 
dox faith and ecclesiastical discipline. The Ro- 
man ambassadors were introduced to the tent 
of Attila, as he lay encamped at the place where 
the slow-winding Mincius is lost in the foaming 
waves of the lake Benacus," and trampled, with 
his Scythian cavalry, the farms of Catullus and 
Virgil.** The barbarian monarch listened with 
favourable, and even respectful, attention; and 
the deliverance of Italy was purchased by the 
immense ransom or dowry of the princess Hon- 
oria. The state of his army might facilitate the 
treaty and hasten his retreat. Their martial 
spirit was relaxed by the wealth and indolence 
of a warm climate. The shepherds of the North, 
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whose ordinary food consisted of milk and raw 
flesh, indulged themselves too freely in the use 
of bread, of wince, and of meat prepared and 
seasoned by the arts of cookery; and the prog- 
ress of disease revenged in some measure the 
injuries of the Italians.64 When Attila declared 
his resolution of carrying his victorious arms to 
the gates of Rome, he was admonished by his 
friends, as well as by his enemies, that Alaric 
had not long survived the conquest of the eter- 
nal city. His mind, superior to real danger, was 
assaulted by imaginary terrors; nor could he 
escape the influence of superstition, which had 
so often been subservient to his designs.*® The 
pressing eloquence of Leo, his majestic aspect 
and sacerdotal robes, excited the vencration of 
Attila for the spiritual father of the Christians. 
The apparition of the two apostles of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, who menaced the barbarian with 
instant death if he rejected the prayer of their 
successor, is one of the noblest legends of eccle- 
siastical tradition. ‘Lhe safety of Rome might 
deserve the interposition of celestial beings; and 
some indulgence is due to a fable which has 
been represented by the pencil of Raphacl and 
the chisel of Algardi.®* 

Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, 
he threatened to return more dreadful, and 
more implacable, if his bride, the princess Hon- 
oria, were not delivered to his ambassadors 
within the term, stipulated by the treaty. Yet, 
in the meanwhile, Attila relieved his tender 
anxiety, by adding a beautiful maid, whose 
name was IIdico, to the list of his innumerable 
wives.” Their marriage was celebrated with 
barbaric pomp and festivity, at his wooden pal- 
ace beyond the Danube; and the monarch, op- 
pressed with wine and sleep, retired at a late 
hour from the banquet to the nuptial bed. [is 
attendants continued to respect his pleasures or 
his repose the greatest part of the ensuing day, 
till the unusual silence alarmed their fears and 
suspicions; and, after attempting to awaken At- 
tila by loud and repeated crics, they at length 
broke into the royal apartment. They found the 
trembling bride sitting by the bedside, hiding 
her face with hep veil, and lamenting her own 
danger, as well as the death of the king, who 
had cxpired during the night." An artery had 
suddenly burst: and as Attila lay in a supine 
posture, he was suffocated by a torrent of blood, 
which, instead of finding a passage through the 
nostrils, regurgitated into the lungs and stom- 
ach. His body was solemnly exposed in the 
midst of the plain, under a silken pavilion; and 
the chosen squadrons of the Huns, wheeling 
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round in measured evolutions, chanted a fu- 
neral song to the memory of a hero, glorious in 
his life, invincible in his death, the father of his 
people, the scourge of his enemies, and thc ter- 
ror of the world. According to their national 
custom, the barbarians cut off a part of their 
hair, gashed their faces with unseemly wounds, 
and bewailed their valiant leader as he deserved, 
not with the tears of women, but with the blood 
of warriors. The remains of Attila were en- 
closed within three coffins of gold, of silver, and 
of iron, and privately buried in the night: the 
spoils of nations were thrown into his grave; the 
captives who had opened the ground were in- 
humanly massacred; and the same Huns, who 
had indulged such excessive grief, feasted, with 
dissolute and intemperate mirth, about the re- 
cent sepulchre of their king. It was reported at 
Constantinople that, on the fortunate night in 
which he expired, Marcian bcheld in a dream 
the bow of Attila broken asunder: and the re- 
port may be allowed to prove how seldom the 
image of that formidable barbarian was absent 
frou wie mind of a Roman emperor.” 

The revolution which subverted the empire 
of the Huns established the fame of Attila, 
whose genius alone had sustained the huge and 
disjointed fabric. After his death the boldest 
chieftains aspired to the rank of kings; the most 
powerful kings refused to acknowledge a su- 
perior; and the numerous sons whom so many 
various mothers bore to the deceased monarch 
divided and disputed like a private inheritance 
the sovereign command of the nations of Ger- 
many and Scythia. The bold Ardaric felt and 
represented the disgrace of this servile partition; 
and his subjects, the warlike Gepida, with the 
Ostrogoths, under the conduct of three valiant 
brothers, encouraged their allics to vindicate 
the rights of freedom and royalty. In a bloody 
and decisive conflict on the banks of the river 
Netad in Pannonia, the lance of the Gepida, 
the sword of the Goths, the arrows of the Huns, 
the Suevic infantry, the light arms of the Heruli, 
and the heavy weapons of the Alani, encounter- 
ed or supported each other; and the victory of 
Ardaric was accompanied with the slaughter of 
thirty thousand of his enemies. Ellac, the eldest 
son of Attila, lost his life and crown in the mem- 
orable battle of Netad; his carly valour had 
raised him to the throne of the Acatzires, a Scy- 
thian people, whom he subdued; and his father, 
who loved the superior merit, would have en- 
vied the death, of Ellac.7° His brother Dengisich, 
with an army of Huns still formidable in their 
flight and ruin, maintained his ground above 
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fifteen years on the banks of the Danube. The 
palace of Attila, with the old country of Dacia, 
from the Carpathian hills to the Euxine, became 
the seat of a new power which was erected by 
Ardaric, king of the Gepida. The Pannonian 
conquests, from Vienna to Sirmium, were occu- 
pied by the Ostrogoths; and the settlements of 
the tribes who had so bravely asserted their na- 
tive freedom were irregularly distributed ac- 
cording to the measure of their respective 
strength. Surrounded and oppressed by the 
multitude of his father’s slaves, the kingdom of 
Dengisich was confined to the circle of his wag- 
gons; his desperate courage urged him to in- 
vade the Eastern empire: he fell in battle, and 
his head, ignominiously exposed in the Hippo- 
drome, exhibited a grateful spectacle to the 
people of Constantinople. Attila had fondly or 
superstitiously believed that Irnac, the young- 
est of his sons, was destined to perpetuate the 
glories of his race. The character of that prince, 
who attempted to moderate the rashness of his 
brother Dengisich, was more suitable to the 
declining condition of the Huns; and Irnac, 
with his subject hordes, retired into the heart of 
the Lesser Scythia. They were soon overwhelm- 
ed by a torrent of new barbarians. who followed 
the same road which their own ancestors had 
formerly discovered. The Geougen, or Avares, 
whasc residence is assigned by the Greek writers 
to the shores of the ocean, impelled the adjacent 
tribes; till at length the Igours of the North, 
issuing from the cold Siberian regions which 
produce the most valuable furs, spread them- 
selves over the desert as far as the Borysthenes 
and the Caspian gates, and finally extinguished 
the empire of the Huns.‘! 

Such an event might contribute to the safety 
of the Eastern empire under the reign of a 
prince who conciliated the friendship, without 
forfeiting the esteem, of the barbarians. But the 
emperor of the West, the feeble and dissolute 
Valentinian, who had reached his thirty-fifth 
year without attaining the age of reason or 
courage, abused this apparent security to un- 
dermine the foundations of his own throne by 
the murder of the: patrician Aëtius. From the 
instinct of a base and jealous mind, he hated the 
man who was universally celebrated as the ter- 
ror of the barbarians and the support of the re- 
public; and his new favourite, the eunuch Herac- 
lius, awakened the emperor from the supine 
lethargy which might be disguised during the 
life of Placidia™ by the excuse of filial piety. The 
fame of Aétius, his wealth and dignity, the nu- 
merous and martial train of barbarian follow- 
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ers, his powerful dependents who filled the civil 
offices of the state, and the hopes of his son 
Gaudentius, who was already contracted to 
Eudoxia, the emperor’s daughter, had raised 
him above the rank of a subject. The ambitious 
designs, of which he was secretly accused, ex- 
cited the fears as well as the resentment of Val- 
entinian. Aétius himself, supported by the con- 
sciousness of his merit, his services, and perhaps 
his innocence, seems to have maintained a 
haughty and indiscreet behaviour. The patri- 
cian offended his sovereign by an hostile dec- 
laration; he aggravated the offence by com- 
pelling him to ratify with a solemn oath a treaty 
of reconciliation and alliance; he proclaimed 
his suspicions, he neglected his safety; and from 
a vain confidence that the enemy whom he de- 
spised was incapable even of a manly crime, he 
rashly ventured his person in the palace of 
Rome. Whilst he urged, perhaps with intem- 
perate vehemence, the marriage of his son, Val- 
entinian, drawing his sword—the first sword he 
had ever drawn—plunged it in the breast of a 
general who had saved his empire: his courtiers 
and eunuchs ambitiously struggled to imitate 
their master; and Aétius, pierced with an hun- 
dred wounds, fell dead in the royal presence. 
Boethius, the Prztorian priefect, was killed at 
the same moment; and before the event could 
be divulged, the principal friends of the patri- 
cian were summoned to the palace and sepa- 
rately murdered. The horrid decd, palliated by 
the specious names of justice and necessity, was 
immediately communicated by the emperor to 
his soldiers, his ‘subjects, and his allics. The na- 
tions who were strangers or enemies to Aétius 
generously deplored the unworthy fate of a 
hero; the barbarians who had been attached to 
his service dissembled their grief and resent- 
ment; and the public contempt which had been 
so long entertained for Valentinian was at once 
converted into deep and universal abhorrence. 
Such sentiments seldom pervade the walls of a 
palace; yet the emperor was confounded by the 
honest reply of a Roman whose approbation he 
had not disdained to solicit. “I am ignorant, sir, 
of your motives or provocations; I only know 
that you have acted like a man who cuts off his 
right hand with his left.” 

The luxury of Rome seems to have attracted 
the long and frequent visits of Valentinian, who 
was consequently more despised at Rome than 
in any other part of his dominions. A republican 
spirit was insensibly revived in the senate, as 
their authority, and even their supplies, became 
necessary for the support of his feeble govern- 
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ment. The stately demeanour of an hereditary 
monarch offended their pride, and the pleasures 
of Valentinian were injurious to the peace and 
honour of noble families. The birth of the em- 
press Eudoxia was equal to his own, and her 
charms and tender affection deserved those 
testimonies of love which her inconstant hus- 
band dissipated in vague and unlawful amours. 
Petronius Maximus, a wealthy senator of the 
Anician family, who had been twice consul, 
was possessed of a chaste and beautiful wife; her 
obstinate resistance served only to irritate the 
desires of Valentinian, and he resolved to ac- 
complish them cither by stratagem or force. 
Deep gaming was one of the vices of the court; 
the emperor, who, by chance or contrivance, 
had gained from Maximus a considerable sum, 
uncourteously exacted his ring as a security for 
the debt, and sent it by a trusty messenger to 
his wife, with an order in her husband’s name 
that she should immediately attend the empress 
Eudoxia. The unsuspecting wife of Maximus 
was conveyed in her litter to the Imperial pal- 
ace; the emissarics of her impatient lover con- 
ducted her to a remote and silent bed-chamber; 
and Valentinian violated, without remorse, the 
laws of hospitality. Her tears when she returned 
home, her deep affliction, and the bitter re- 
proaches against a husband whom she con- 
sidered as the accomplice of his own shame, ex- 
cited Maximus te a just revenge; the desire of 
revenge was stimulated by ambition; and he 
might reasonably aspire, by the free suffrage of 
the Roman senate, to the throne of a detested 
and despicable rival. Valentinian, who sup- 
posed that every human breast was devoid like 
his own of friendship and gratitude, had impru- 
dently admitted among his guards several do- 
mestics and followers of Aétius. Two of these, of 
barbarian race, were persuaded to execute a 
sacred and honourable duty by punishing with 
death the assassin of their patron: and their in- 
trepid courage did not long expect a favourable 
moment. Whilst Valentinian amused himself in 
the field of Mars with the spectacle of some mili- 
tary sports, they suddenly rushed upon him 
with drawn wedpons, despatched the guilty 
Heraclius, and stabbed the emperor to the 
heart, without the least opposition from his 
numerous train, who seemed to rejoice in the 
tyrant’s death. Such was the fate of Valentinian 
the Third,” the last Roman emperor of the 
family of Theodosius. He faithfully imitated the 
hereditary weakness of his cousin and his two 
uncles, without inheriting the gentleness, the 
purity, the innocence, which alleviate in their 
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characters the want of spirit and ability. Valen- 
tinian was less excusable, since he had passions 
without virtues: even his religion was question- 
able; and though he never deviated into the 
paths of heresy, he scandalised the pious Chris- 
tians by his attachment to the profane arts of 
magic and divination. 

As early as the time of Cicero and Varro it 
was the opinion of the Roman augurs that the 
twelve vultures which Romulus had seen, repre- 
sented the twelve centuries assigned for the fatal 
period of his city.” ‘This prophecy, disregarded 
perhaps in the season of health and prosperity, 
inspired the people with gloomy apprehensions 
when the twelfth century, clouded with disgrace 
and misfortune, was almost elapsed ;7° and even 
posterity must acknowledge with some surprise 
that the arbitrary interpretation of an acciden- 
tal or fabulous circumstance has been seriously 
verified in the downfall of the Western empire. 
But its fall was announced by a clearer omen 
than the flight of vultures: the Roman govern- 
ment appeared every day less formidable to its 
enemies, more odious and oppressive to its sub- 
jects.”” The taxes were multiplied with the pub- 
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lic distress; economy was neglected in propor- 
tion as it became necessary; and the injustice of 
the rich shifted the unequal burden from them- 
selves to the people, whom they defrauded of 
the indulgences that might sometimes have allevi- 
ated their misery. The severe inquisition, which 
confiscated their goods and tortured their per- 
sons, compelled the subjects of Valentinian to 
prefer the more simple tyranny of the barbari- 
ans, to fly to the woods and mountains, or to 
embrace the vile and abject condition of mer- 
cenary servants. They abjured and abhorred 
the name of Roman citizens, which had former- 
ly excited the ambition of mankind. The Ar- 
morican provinces of Gaul and the greatest part 
of Spain were thrown into a state of disorderly 
independence by the confederations of the Ba- 
gaudz, and the Imperial ministers pursued 
with proscriptive laws and ineffectual arms the 
rebels whom they had made.”8 If all the bar- 
barian conquerors had been annihilated in the 
same hour, their total destruction would not 
have restored the empire of the West: and if 
Rome still survived, she survived the loss of 
freedom, of virtue, and of honour. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Sack of Rome by Genseric, King of the Vandals. His Naval Depredations. Succes- 
ston of the last Emperors of the West, Maximus, Avitus, Majortan, Severus, 
Anthemius, Olybrius, Glycerius, Nepos, Augustulus. Total Extinction of the 
Western Empire. Reign of Odoacer, the first Barbarian King of Italy. 


from the Ocean to the Alps impaired the 

glory and greatness of Rome: her inter- 
nal prosperity was irretrievably destroyed by 
the separation of Africa. The rapacious Van- 
dals confiscated the patrimonial estates of 
the senators, and intercepted the regular sub- 
sidies which relieved the poverty and encour- 
aged the idleness of the plebeians. The distress 
of the Romans was soon aggravated by an 
unexpected attack; and the province, so long 
cultivated for their use by industrious and obe- 
dient subjects, was armed against them by an 
ambitious barbarian. The Vandals and Alani, 
who followed the successful standard of Gen- 
seric, had acquired a rich and fertile territory, 
which stretched along the coast above ninety 
days’ journey from Tangier to Tripoli; but their 
narrow limits were pressed and confined, on 
either side, by the sandy desert and the Medi- 
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terranean. The discovery and conquest of the 
Black nations, that might dwell beneath the 
torrid zone, could not tempt the rational ambi- 
tion of Genseric; but he cast his eyes towards 
the sea; he resolved to create a naval power, 
and his bold resolution was executed with steady 
and active perseverance. The woods of Mount 
Atlas afforded an inexhaustible nursery of tim- 
ber; his new subjects were skilled in the arts of 
navigation and shipbuilding; he animated his 
daring Vandals to embrace a mode of warfare 
which would render every maritime country 
accessible to their arms; the Moors and Afii- 
cans were allured by the hopes of plunder; and, 
after an interval of six centuries, the fleets that 
issued from the port of Carthage again claimed 
the empire of the Mediterranean. The success 
of the Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, the sack 
of Palermo, and the frequent descents on the 
coast of Lucania, awakened and alarmed the 
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mother of Valentinian and the sister of Theo- 
dosius. Alliances were formed; and armaments, 
expensive and ineffectual, were prepared for 
the destruction of the common enemy, who re- 
served his courage to encounter those dangers 
which his policy could not prevent or elude. 
The designs of the Roman government were 
repeatedly baffled by his artful delays, ambigu- 
ous promises, and apparent concessions; and 
the interposition of his formidable confederate, 
the king of the Huns, recalled the emperors 
from the conquest of Africa to the care of their 
domestic safety. The revolutions of the palace, 
which left the Western empire without a de- 
fender and without a lawful prince, dispelled 
the apprehensions and stimulated the avarice 
of Genseric. He immediately equipped a num- 
erous fleet of Vandals and Moors, and cast 
anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, about three 
months after the death of Valentinian and the 
elevation of Maximus to the Imperial throne. 

The private life of the senator Petronius Max- 
imus! was often alleged as a rare example of 
human felicity. His birth was noble and illus- 
trious, since he descended from the Anician 
family; his dignity was supported by an ade- 
quate patrimony in land and money; and these 
advantages of fortune were accompanied with 
liberal arts and decent manners, which adorn 
or imitate the inestimable gifts of genius and 
virtue. The luxury of his palace and table was 
hospitable and elegant. Whenever Maximus 
appeared in public, he was surrounded by a 
train of grateful and obsequious clients;? and it 
is possible that ‘among these clients he might de- 
serve and possess some real friend. His merit 
was rewarded by the favour of the prince and 
senate; he thrice exercised the office of Præ- 
torian przfect of Italy; he was twice invested 
with the consulship, and he obtained the rank 
of patrician. These civil honours were not in- 
compatible with the enjoyment of leisure and 
tranquillity; his hours, according to the de- 
mands of pleasure or reason, were accurately 
distributed by a water-clock; and this avarice 
of time may be allowed to prove the sense which 
Maximus entertained of his own happiness. The 
injury which he reccived from the emperor Val- 
entinian appears to excuse the most bloody re- 
venge. Yet a philosopher might have reflected, 
that, if the resistance of his wife had been sin- 
cere, her chastity was still inviolate, and that it 
could never be restored if she had consented to 
the will of the adulterer. A patriot would have 
hesitated before he plunged himself and his 
country into those inevitable calamities which 
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must follow the extinction of the royal house of 
Theodosius. 

The imprudent Maximus disregarded these 
salutary considerations: he gratified his resent- 
ment and ambition; he saw the bleeding corpse 
of Valentinian at his feet; and he heard himself 
saluted Emperor by the unanimous voice of the 
senate and people. But the day of his inaugura- 
tion was the last day of his happiness. He was 
imprisoned (such is the lively expression of Si- 
donius) in the palace; and after passing a sleep- 
less night, he sighed that he had attained the 
summit of his wishes, and aspired only to de- 
scend from the dangerous elevation. Oppressed 
by the weight of the diadem, he communicated 
his anxious thoughts to his friend and quzestor 
Fulgentius; and when he looked back with un- 
availing regret on the secure pleasures of his 
former life, the emperor exclaimed, ‘ʻO fortu- 
nate Damocles, thy reign began and ended 
with the same dinner;” a well-known allusion, 
which Fulgentius afterwards repeated as an in- 
structive lesson for princes and subjects. 

The reign of Maximus continued about three 
months. His hours, of which he had lost the 
command, were disturbed by remorse, or guilt, 
or terror; and his throne was shaken by the se- 
ditions of the soldiers, the people, and the con- 
federate barbarians. The marriage of his son 
Palladius with the eldest daughter of the late 
emperor might tend to establish the hereditary 
succession of his family; but the violence which 
he offered to the empress Eudoxia could pro- 
ceed only from the blind impulse of lust or re- 
venge. His own wife, the cause of these tragic 
events, had been seasonably removed by death; 
and the widow of Valentinian was compelled 
to violate her decent mourning, perhaps her 
real grief, and to submit to the embraces of a 
presumptuous usurper, whoin she suspected as 
the assassin of her deceased husband. These sus- 
picions were soon justified by the indiscreet con- 
fession of Maximus himself; and he wantonly 
provoked the hatred of his reluctant bride, who 
was still conscious that she descended from a 
line of emperors. From the East, however, Eu- 
doxia could not hope to obtain any effectual 
assistance: her father and her aunt Pulcheria 
were dead; her mother languished at Jerusalem 
in disgrace and exile; and the sceptre of Con- 
Stantinople was in the hands of a stranger. She 
directed her eyes towards Carthage; secretly 
implored the aid of the king of the Vandals; 
and persuaded Genseric to improve the fair 
opportunity of disguising his rapacious designs 
by the specious names of honour, justicc, and 
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compassion.‘ Whatever abilities Maximus 
might have shown in a subordinate station, he 
was found incapable of administering an ecm- 
pire: and though he might easily have been in- 
formed of the naval preparations which were 
made on the opposite shores of Africa, he ex- 
pected with supine indifference the approach of 
the enemy, without adopting any measures of 
defence, of negotiation, or of a timely retreat. 
When the Vandals disembarked at the mouth 
of the Tiber, the emperor was suddenly roused 
from his lethargy by the clamours of a trembling 
and exasperated multitude. The only hope 
which presented itself to his astonished mind 
was that of a precipitate flight, and he exhorted 
the senators to imitate the example of their 
prince. But no sooner did Maximus appear in 
the strects than he was assaulted by a shower of 
stones: a Roman or a Burgundian soldier claim- 
ed the honour of the first wound; his mangled 
body was ignominiously cast into the Tiber; the 
Roman people rejoiced in the punishment 
which they had inflicted on the author of the 
pr bin calamities; and the domestics of Eudoxia 
signalised their zeal in the service of their mis- 
tress.’ 

On the third day after the tumult, Genseric 
boldly advanced from the port of Ostia to the 
gates of the defenceless city. Instead of a sally of 
the Roman youth, there issued from the gates 
an unarmed and vencrable procession of the 
bishop at the head of his clergy. The fearless 
spirit of Leo, his authority and eloquence, again 
mitigated the fierceness of a barbarian conquer- 
or: the king of the Vandals promised to spare 
the unresisting multitude, to protect the build- 
ings from fire, and to exempt the captives from 
torture; and although such orders were neither 
seriously given, nor strictly obeyed, the me- 
diation of Leo was glorious to himself, and in 
some degree beneficial to his country. But Rome 
and its inhabitants were delivered to the licen- 
tiousness of the Vandals and Moors, whose 
blind passions revenged the injuries of Carthage. 
The pillage lasted fourteen days and nights; 
and all that yet remained of public or private 
wealth, of sacred or profane treasure, was dili- 
gently transported to the vessels of Genscric. 
Among the spoils, the splendid relics of two 
temples, or rather of two religions, exhibited a 
memorable example of the vicissitudes of hu- 
man and divine things. Since the abolition of 
Paganism, the Capitol had been violated and 
abandoned; yct the statues of the gods and 
heroes were still respected, and the curious roof 
of gilt bronze was reserved for the rapacious 
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hands of Genseric.’ The holy instruments of the 
Jewish worship,’ the gold table, and the gold 
candlestick with seven branches, originally 
framed according to the particular instructions 
of God himself, and which were placed in the 
sanctuary of his temple, had been ostentatiously 
displayed to the Roman people in the triumph 
of Titus. They were afterwards deposited in the 
temple of Peace; and at the end of four hundred 
years, the spoils of Jerusalem were transferred 
from Rome to Carthage, by a barbarian who 
derived his origin from the shores of the Baltic. 
These ancient monuments might attract the 
notice of curiosity as well as of avarice. But the 
Christian churches, enriched and adorned by 
the prevailing superstition of the times, afford- 
ed more plentiful materials for sacrilege; and 
the pious liberality of pope Leo, who melted 
six silver vases, the gift of Constantine, each of 
an hundred pounds weight, is an evidence of the 
darnage which he attempted to repair. In the 
forty-five years that had elapsed since the 
Gothic invasion, the pomp and luxury of Rome 
were in some measure restored; and it was diffi- 
cult cither to escape, or to satisfy, the avarice of 
a conqueror who possessed leisure to collect, 
and ships to transport, the wealth of the capital. 
The Imperial ornaments of the palace, the mag- 
nificent furniture and wardrobe, the sideboards 
of massy plate, were accumulated with disorder- 
ly rapine: the gold and silver amounted to sev- 
eral thousand talents; yet even the brass and 
copper were laboriously removed. Eudoxia her- 
self, who advanced to mect her friend and de- 
liverer, soon bewailed the imprudence of her 
own conduct. She was rudely stripped of her 
jewels; and the unfortunate empress, with her 
two daughters, the onlv surviving remains of 
the great Theodosius, was compelled, as a cap- 
tive, to follow the haughty Vandal, who imme- 
diately hoisted sail, and returned with a pros- 
perous navigation to the port of Carthage.’ 
Many thousand Romans of both sexes, chosen 
for some useful or agreeable qualifications, re- 
luctantly embarked on board the fleet of Gen- 
seric; and their distress was aggravated by the 
unfeeling barbarians, who, in the division of the 
booty, separated the wives from their husbands, 
and the children from their parents. The char- 
ity of Deogratias, bishop of Carthage,'? was 
their only consolation and support. He gener- 
ously sold the gold and silver plate of the church 
to purchase the freedom of some, to alleviate the 
slavery of others, and to assist the wants and in- 
firmities of a captive multitude, whose health 
was impaired by the hardships which they had 
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suffered in the passage from Italy to Africa. By 
his order, two spacious churches were converted 
into hospitals: the sick were distributed in con- 
venient beds, and liberally supplied with food 
and medicines; and the aged prelate repeated 
his visits both in the day and night, with an 
assiduity that surpassed his strength, and a ten- 
der sympathy which enhanced the value of his 
services. Compare this scene with the field of 
Cannz; and judge between Hannibal and the 
successor of St. Cyprian." 

The deaths of Aétius and Valentinian had re- 
laxed the ties which held the barbarians of Gaul 
in peace and subordination. The sea-coast was 
infested by the Saxons; the Alemanni and the 
Franks advanced from the Rhine to the Seine; 
and the ambition of the Goths seemed to medi- 
tate more extensive and permanent conquests. 
The emperor Maximus relieved himself, by a 
judicious choice, froin the weight of these dis- 
tant cares; he silenced the solicitations of his 
friends, listened to the voice of tame, and pro- 
moted a stranger to the general command of the 
forces in Gaul. Avitus,” the stranger whose 
merit was so nobly rewarded, descended from a 
wealthy and honourable family in the diocese of 
Auvergne. The convulsions of the times urged 
him to embrace, with the same ardour, the civil 
and military professions; and the indefatigable 
youth blended the studies of literature and 
jurisprudence with the exercise of arms and 
hunting. Thirty years of his life were laudably 
spent in the public service; he alternately dis- 
played his talents in war and negotiation; and 
the soldier of Aétius, after executing the most 
important embassies, was raised to the station of 
Prextorian prefect of Gaul. Either the merit of 
Avitus excited envy, or his modcration was de- 
sirous of repose, since he calmly retired to an 
estate which he possessed in the neighbourhood 
of Clermont. A copious stream, issuing from the 
mountain, and falling headlong in many a loud 
and foaming cascade, discharged its waters into 
a lake about two miles in length, and the villa 
was pleasantly seated on the margin of the lake. 
The baths, the porticoes, the summer and win- 
ter apartments, were adapted to the purposes of 
luxury and use; and the adjacent country af- 
forded the various prospects of woods, pasturcs, 
and meadows.!* In this retreat, where Avitus 
amused his leisure with books, rural sports, the 
practice of husbandry, and the society of his 
friends,'* he received the Imperial diploma, 
which constituted him master-general of the 
cavalry and infantry of Gaul. He assumed the 
military command; the barbarians suspended 
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their fury; and whatever means he might em- 
ploy, whatever concessions he might be forced 
to make, the people enjoyed the benefits of 
actual tranquillity. But the fate of Gaul de- 
pended on the Visigoths; and the Roman gen- 
eral, less attentive to his dignity than to the pub- 
lic interest, did not disdain to visit Toulouse in 
the character of an ambassador. He was re- 
ceived with courteous hospitality by Theodoric, 
the king of the Goths; but while Avitus laid the 
foundations of a solid alliance with that power- 
ful nation, he was astonished by the intelligence 
that the emperor Maximus was slain, and that 
Rome had been pillaged by the Vandals. A va- 
cant throne, which he might ascend without 
guilt or danger, tempted his ambition:'*© and 
the Visigoths were easily persuaded to support 
his claim by their irresistible suflrage. They 
loved the person of Avitus; they respected his 
virtues; and they were not insensible of the 
advantage, as well as honour, of giving an em- 
peror to the West. The season was now ap- 
proaching in which the annual assembly of the 
seven provinces was held at Arles; their deliber- 
ations might perhaps be influenced by the pres- 
ence of Theodoric and his martial brothers; but 
their choice would naturally incline to the most 
illustrious of their countrymen. Avitus, after a 
decent resistance, accepted the Imperial dia- 
dem from the representatives of Gaul; and his 
election was ratifed by the acclamations of the 
barbarians and provincials. The formal consent 
of Marcian, emperor of the East, was solicited 
and obtained; but the senate, Rome, and Italy, 
though humbled by their recent calamities, 
subinitted with a secret murmur to the pre- 
sumption of the Gallic usurper. 

Theodoric, to whom Avitis was indebted for 
the purple, had acquired the Gothic sceptre by 
the murder of his elder brother ‘Torismond; and 
he justified this atrocious deed by the design 
which his predecessor had formed of violating 
his alliance with the empire.’® Such a crime 
might not be incompatible with the virtues of a 
barbarian; but the manners of Theodoric were 
gentle and humane; and posterity may contem- 
plate without terror the original picture of a 
Gothic king, whom Sidonius had intimately ob- 
served in the houfs of peace and of social inter- 
course. In an epistle, dated from the court of 
Toulouse, the orator satisfics the curiosity of 
onc of his friends, in the following description :"" 
“By the majesty of his appearance, Theodoric 
would command the respect of those who are 
ignorant of his merit; and although he is born 
a prince, his merit would dignify a private sta- 
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tion. He is of a middle stature, his body appears 
rather plump than fat, and in his well-propor- 
tioned limbs agility is united with muscular 
strength.!® If you examine his countenance, you 
will distinguish a high forehead, large shaggy 
eyebrows, an aquiline nose, thin lips, a regular 
sct of white teeth, and a fair complexion, that 
blushes more frequently froin modesty than 
from anger. The ordinary distribution of his 
time, as far as it is exposed to the public view, 
may be concisely represented. Before daybreak 
he repairs, with a small train, to his domestic 
chapel, where the service is performed by the 
Arian clergy; but those who presume to inter- 
pret his secret sentiments consider this assiduous 
devotion as the effect of habit and policy. ‘The 
rest of the morning is employed in the adininis- 
tration of his kingdom. His chair is surrounded 
by some military officers of decent aspect and 
behaviour: the noisy crowd of his barbarian 
guards occupies the hall of audience, but they 
are not permitted to stand within the veils or 
curtains that conceal the council-chamber from 
vulpa “yes. The ambassadors of the nations are 
successively introduced: Theodoric listens with 
attention, answers them with discreet brevity, 
and either announces or delays, according to 
the nature of their business, his final resolution. 
About eight (the second hour) he rises from his 
throne, and visits either his treasury or his sta- 
bles. If he chooses to hunt, or at least to exercise 
himself on horseback, his bow is carried by a 
favourite youth; but when the game is marked, 
he bends it with his own hand, and seldom miss- 
es the object of his aim: as a king, he disdains to 
bear arms in such ignoble warfare; but as a sol- 
dier he would blush to accept any military serv- 
ice which he could perform himsclf. On com- 
mon days his dinner is not different from the 
repast of a private citizen; but every Saturday 
many honourable guests are invited to the royal 
table, which, on these occasions, is served with 
the elegance of Greece, the plenty of Gaul, and 
the order and diligence of Italy. The gold or 
silver plate is less remarkable for its weight than 
for the brightness and curious workmanship: 
the taste is gratified without the help of forcign 
and costly luxury; the size and number of the 
cups of wine are regulated with a strict regard 
to the laws of temperance; and the respectful 
silence that prevails is interrupted only by grave 
and instructive conversation. After dinner 
Theodoric sometimes indulges himself in a 
short slumber; and as soon as he wakes he calls 
for the dice and tables, encourages his friends to 
forget the royal majesty, and is delighted when 
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they freely express the passions which are ex- 
cited by the incidents of play. At this game, 
which he loves as the image of war, he alter- 
nately displays his eagerness, his skill, his pa- 
tience, and his checerful temper. If he loses, he 
laughs: he is modest and silent if he wins. Yet, 
notwithstanding this sceming indifference, his 
courtiers choose to solicit any favour in the mo- 
ments of victory; and I myself, in my applica- 
tions to the king, have derived some benefit 
from my losses.2° About the ninth hour (three 
o'clock) the tide of business again returns, and 
flows incessantly till after sunset, when the sig- 
nal of the royal supper dismisses the weary 
crowd of suppliants and pleaders. At the sup- 
per, a more familiar repast, buffoons and pan- 
tomimes are soinetimes introduced, to divert, 
not to offend, the company by their ridiculous 
wit: but female singers, and the soft effeminate 
modes of music, are severely banished, and such 
martial tunes as animate the soul to deeds of 
valour are alone grateful to the ear of Theo- 
doric. He retires from table; and the nocturnal 
guards are immediately posted at the entrance 
of the treasury, the palace, and the private 
apartments.” 

When the king of the Visigoths encouraged 
Avitus to assume the purple, he offered his per- 
son and his forces as a faithful soldier of the re- 
public. The exploits of Theodoric soon con- 
vinced the world that he had not degencrated 
from the warlike virtues of his ancestors. After 
the establishment of the Goths in Aquitain, and 
the passage of the Vandals into Africa, the Sue- 
vi, who had fixed their kingdom in Gallicia, 
aspired to the conquest of Spain, and threaten- 
ed to extinguish the feeble remains of the Ro- 
man dominion. The provincials of Carthagena 
and Tarragona, afflicted by an hostile invasion, 
represented their injuries and their apprehen- 
sions. Count Fronto was despatched, in the 
name of the emperor Avitus, with advantageous 
offers of peace and alliance; and Theodoric in- 
terposed his weighty mediation to declare that, 
unless his brother-in-law, the king of the Suevi, 
immediately retired, he should be obliged to 
arm in the cause of justice and of Rome. ‘Tell 
him,” replied the haughty Rechiarius, “that I 
despise his friendship and his arms; but that I 
shall soon try whether he will dare to expect my 
arrival under the walls of Toulouse.” Such a 
challenge urged Theodoric to prevent the bold 
designs of his enemy: he passed the Pyrences at 
the head of the Visigoths; the Franks and Bur- 
gundians served under his standard ; and though 
he professed himself the dutiful servant of Avi- 
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tus, he privately stipulated, for himself and his 
successors, the absolute possession of his Span- 
ish conquests. The two armies, or rather the 
two nations, encountered each other on the 
banks of the river Urbicus, about twelve miles 
from Astorga; and the decisive victory of the 
Goths appeared for a while to have extirpated 
the name and kingdom of the Suevi. From the 
field of battle Theodoric advanced to Braga, 
their metropolis, which still retained the splen- 
did vestiges of its ancient commerce and dig- 
nity. His entrance was not polluted with 
blood; and the Goths respected the chastity of 
their female captives, more especially of the 
consecrated virgins: but the greatest part of the 
clergy and people were made slaves, and even 
the churches and altars were confounded in the 
universal pillage. The unfortunate king of the 
Sucvi had escaped to one of the ports of the 
ocean; but the obstinacy of the winds opposed 
his flight: he was delivered to his implacable 
rival; and Rechiarius, who neither desired nor 
expected mercy, received, with manly constan- 
cy, the death which he would probably have 
inflicted. After this bloody sacrifice to policy or 
resentment, Theodoric carried his victorious 
arms as far as Merida, the principal town of 
Lusitania, without meeting any resistance, ex- 
cept from the miraculous powers of St. Eulalia; 
but he was stopped in the full carcer of success, 
and recalled from Spain before he could pro- 
vide for the security of his conquests. In his re- 
treat towards the Pyrenees he revenged his dis- 
appointment on the country through which he 
passed ; and, in the sack of Polentia and Astorga 
he showed himself a faithless ally, as well as a 
cruel enemy. Whilst the king of the Visigoths 
fought and vanquished in the name of Avitus, 
the reign of Avitus had expired; and both the 
honour and interest of Theodoric were deeply 
wounded by the disgrace of a fricnd whom he 
had seated on the throne of the Westcrn em- 
pire.?? 

The pressing solicitations of the senate and 
people persuaded the emperor Avitus to fix his 
residence at Rome, and to accept the consul- 
ship for the ensuing year. On the first day of 
January, his son-in-law, Sidonius Apollinaris, 
celebrated his praises in a panegyric of six hun- 
dred verses; but this composition, though it was 
rewarded with a brass statue,”4 seems to contain 
a very moderate proportion either of genius or 
of truth. The poct, if we may degrade that sa- 
cred name, exaggerates the merit of a sovereign 
and a father; and his prophecy of a long and 
glorious reign was soon contradicted by the 
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event. Avitus, at a time when the Imperial dig- 
nity was reduced to a pre-eminence of toil and 
danger, indulged himself in the pleasures of 
Italian luxury: age had not extinguished his 
amorous inclinations; and he is accused of in- 
sulting, with indiscreet and ungenerous raillery, 
the husbands whose wives he had seduced or 
violated.*® But the Romans were not inclined 
either to excuse his faults or to acknowledge his 
virtues. The several parts of the empire became 
every day more alienated from each other; and 
the stranger of Gaul was the object of popular 
hatred and contempt. The senate asserted their 
legitimate claim in the election of an emperor; 
and their authority, which had been originally 
derived from the old constitution, was again 
fortified by the actual weakness of a declining 
monarchy. Yet even such a monarchy might 
have resisted the votes of an unarmed senate, if 
their discontent had not been supported, or per- 
haps inflamed, by Count Ricimer, one of the 
principal commanders of the barbarian troops 
who formed the military defence of Italy. The 
daughter of Wallia, king of the Visigoths, was 
the mother of Ricimer; but he was descended, 
on the father’s side, from the nation of the Suc- 
vi:?® his pride or patriotism might be exasper- 
ated by the misfortunes of his countrymen; and 
he obeyed with reluctance an emperor in whose 
elevation he had not been consulted. His faith- 
ful and important services against the common 
eneiny rendered him still more formidable ;"" 
and, after destroying on the coast of Corsica a 
fleet of Vandals, which consisted of sixty gal- 
leys, Ricimer returned in triumph with the ap- 
pellution of the Deliverer of Italy. He chose that 
moment to signify to Avitus that his reign was 
at an end; and the feeble emperor, at a distance 
from his Gothic allics, was compelled, after a 
short and unavailing struggle, to abdicate the 
purple. By the clemency, however, or the con- 
tempt of Ricimer,” he was permitted to descend 
from the throne to the more desirable station of 
bishop of Placentia: but the resentment of the 
senate was still unsatisfied; and their inflexible 
sevcrily pronounced the sentence of his death. 
He fled towards the Alps, with the humble 
hope, not of arming the Visigoths in his cause, 
but of securing his person and treasures in the 
sanctuary of Julian, one of the tutelar saints of 
Auvergne.” Disease, or the hand of the execu- 
tioner, arrested him on the road; yet his re- 
mains were decently transported to Brivas, or 
Brioude, in his native province, and he reposed 
at the feet of his holy patron.?° Avitus left only 
one daughter, the wife of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
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who inherited the patrimony of his father-in- 
law; lamenting, at the same time, the disap- 
pointment of his public and private expecta- 
tions. His resentment prompted him to join, or 
at least to countenance, the measures of a re- 
bellious faction in Gaul; and the poet had con- 
tracted some guilt, which it was incumbent on 
him to expiate by a new tribute of flattery to the 
succeeding emperor.*! 

The successor of Avitus presents the welcome 
discovery of a great and heroic character, such 
as sometimes arise, in a degenerate age, to vin- 
dicate the honour of the human species. The 
emperor Majorian has deserved the praises of 
his contemporaries and of posterity; and these 
praises may be strongly expressed in the words 
of a judicious and disinterested historian: “That 
he was gentle to his subjects; that he was terri- 
ble to his enemies; and that he excelled in every 
virtue all his predecessors who had reigned over 
the Romans.”’® Such a testimony may justify at 
least the panegyric of Sidonius; and we may 
acquiesce in the assurance that, although the 
OLscquins orator would have flattered with 
equal zeal the most worthless of princes, the 
extraordinary merit of his object confined him, 
on this occasion, within the bounds of truth.*4 
Majorian derived his name from his maternal 
grandfather, who, in the reign of the great 
‘Theodosius, had commanded the troups of the 
Illyrian frontier. He gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to the father of Mayjorian, a respectable 
oflicer, who administered the revenues of Gaul 
with skill and integrity; and generously pre- 
ferred the friendship of Aétius to the tempting 
offers of an insidious court. His son, the future 
emperor, who was educated in the profession of 
arms, displayed, from his early youth, intrepid 
courage, premature wisdom, and unbounded 
liberality in a scanty fortune. Hc followed the 
standard of Aétius, contributed to his success, 
shared, and sometimes eclipsed, his glory, and 
at last excited the jealousy of the patrician, or 
rather of his wife, who forced him to retire from 
the service.*4 Majorian, after the death of Aé- 
tius, was recalled and promoted: and his inti- 
mate connection with Count Ricimer was the 
immediate step by which he ascended the throne 
of the Western empire. During the vacancy that 
succeeded the abdication of Avitus, the ambi- 
tious barbarian, whose birth excluded him from 
the Imperial dignity, governed Italy, with the 
title of Patrician; resigned to his friend the con- 
spicuous station of master-general of the cavalry 
and infantry, and, after an interval of some 
months, consented to the unanimous wish of the 
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Romans, whose favour Majorian had solicited 
by a recent victory over the Alemanni.‘* He 
was invested with the purple at Ravenna: and 
the epistle which he addressed to the senate will 
best describe his situation and his sentiments. 
“Your election, Conscript Fathers! and the or- 
dinance of the most valiant army, have made 
me your emperor.*® May the propitious Deity 
direct and prosper the counsels and events of 
my administration to your advantage and to 
the public welfare! For my own part I did not 
aspire, I have submitted, to reign; nor should I 
have discharged the obligations of a citizen if I 
had refused, with base and selfish ingratitude, 
to support the weight of those labours which 
were imposed by the republic. Assist, therefore, 
the prince whom you have made; partake the 
duties which you have enjoined; and may our 
common endeavours promote the happiness of 
an empire which I have accepted from your 
hands. Be assured that, in our times, justice 
shall resume her ancient vigour, and that virtue 
shall become not only innocent but meritorious. 
Let none, except the authors themselves, be ap- 
prehensive of delations,** which, as a subject, I 
have always condemned. and, as a prince, will 
severely punish. Our own vigilance. and that of 
our father, the patrician Ricimer, shall regulate 
all military affairs and provide for the safetv of 
the Roman world, which we have saved from 
foreign and domestic encmics.*® You now un- 
derstand the maxims of my government: you 
may confide in the faithful love and sincere as- 
surances of a prince who has formerly been the 
companion of sour life and dangers, who still 
glories in the name of senator, and who is anx- 
ious that you should never repent of the judg- 
ment which you have pronounced in his favour.” 
The emperor, who, amidst the ruins of the Ro- 
man world, revived the ancient language of law 
and liberty, which Trajan would not have dis- 
claimed, must have derived those generous sen- 
timents from his own heart, since they were not 
suggested to his imitation by the customs of his 
age or the example of his predecessors.” 

The private and public actions of Majorian 
are very imperfectly known: but his laws, re- 
markable for an original cast of thought and 
expression, faithfully represent the character of 
a sovereign who loved his people, who sympa- 
thised in their distress, who had studied the 
causes of the decline of the empire, and who 
was capable of applying (as far as such reforma- 
tion was practicable) judicious and effectual 
remedies to the public disorders.‘° His regula- 
tions concerning the finances manifestly tended 
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to remove, or at least to mitigate, the most in- 
tolerable grievances. I. From the first hour of 
his reign he was solicitous (I translate his own 
words) to relieve the weary fortunes of the pro- 
vincials, oppressed by the accumulated weight 
of indictions and superindictions.“ With this 
view, he granted an universal amnesty, a final 
and absolute discharge of all arrears of tribute, 
of all debts which, under any pretence, the fiscal 
officers might demand from the people. This 
wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious, and un- 
profitable claims, improved and purified the 
sources of the public revenue; and the subject, 
who could now look back without despair, 
might labour with hope and gratitude for him- 
self and for his country. II. In the assessment 
and collection of taxes Majorian restored the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the provincial magis- 
trates, and suppressed the extraordinary com- 
missions which had been introduced in the 
name of the emperor himself or of the Praetorian 
przefects. The favourite servants who obtained 
such irregular powers were insolent in their be- 
haviour and arbitrary in their demands: they 
affected to despise the subordinate tribunals, 
and they were discontented if their fees and pro- 
fits did not twice exceed the sum which they 
condescended to pay into the treasury. One in- 
stance of their extortion would appear incred- 
ible were it not authenticated by the legislator 
himself. They exacted the whole payment in 
gold: but they refused the current coin of the 
empire, and would accept only such ancient 
pieces as were stamped with the names of Faus- 
tina or the Antenines. The subject who was un- 
provided with these curious medals had re- 
course to the expedient of compounding with 
their rapacious demands; or, if he succeeded in 
the research, his imposition was doubled ac- 
cording to the weight and value of the money of 
former times.“ III. “The municipal corpora- 
tions (says the emperor), the lesser senates (so 
antiquity has justly styled them), deserve to be 
considered as the heart of the cities and the 
sinews of the republic. And yet so low are they 
now reduced, by the injustice of magistrates 
and the venality of collectors, that many of their 
members, renouncing their dignity and their 
country, have taken refuge in distant and ob- 
scure exile.” He urges, and even compels, their 
return to their respective cities; but he removes 
the grievance which had forced them to desert 
the exercise of their municipal functions. They 
are directed, under the authority of the provin- 
cial magistrates, to resume their office of levy- 
ing the tribute; but, instead of being made re- 
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sponsible for the whole sum assessed on their 
district, they are only required to produce a 
regular account of the payments which they 
have actually received, and of the defaulters 
who are still indebted to the public. IV. But 
Majorian was not ignorant that these corporate 
bodies were too much inclined to retaliate the 
injustice and oppression which they had suffer- 
ed, and he therefore revives the useful office of 
the defenders of cities. He exhorts the people to 
elect, in a full and free assembly, some man of 
discretion and integrity who would dare to as- 
sert their privileges, to represent their griev- 
ances, to protect the poor from the tyranny of 
the rich, and to inform the emperor of the 
abuses that were committed under the sanction 
of his name and authority. 

The spectator who casts a mournful vicw 
over the ruins of ancient Rome is tempted to 
accuse the memory of the Goths and Vandals 
for the mischief which they had ncither leisure, 
nor power, nor perhaps inclination, to perpe- 
trate. The tempest of war might strike some 
lofty turrets to the ground; but the destruction 
which undermined the foundations of those 
massy fabrics was prosecuted, slowly and silent- 
ly, during a period of ten centuries; and the 
motives of interest, that afterwards opcrated 
without shame or control, were severely check- 
ed by the taste and spirit of the emperor Ma- 
jorian. The decay.of the city had gradually im- 
paired the value of the public works. The circus 
and theatres might still excite, but they seldom 
gratified, the desires of the people: and the tem- 
ples which had escaped the zeal of the Chris- 
tians were no longer inhabited either by gods or 
men; the diminished crowds of the Romans 
were lost in the immensc space of their baths 
and porticoes; and the stately libraries and halls 
of justice became useless to an indolent genera- 
tion whose repose was seldom disturbed cither 
by study or business. ‘The monuments of consu- 
lar or Imperial greatness werc no longer revered 
as the immortal glory of the capital; they were 
only esteemed as an incxhaustible mince of ma- 
terials, cheaper, and more convenient, than the 
distant quarry. Specious petitions were contin» 
ually addressed ta the easy magistrates of Rome 
which stated the want of stones or bricks for 
some necessary service: the fairest forms of ar- 
chitecture were rudely defaced for the sake of 
some paltry or pretended repairs; and the de- 
gencrate Romans, who converted the spoil to 
their own emolument, demolished, with sacri- 
legious hands, the labours of their ancestors. 
Majorian, who had often sighed over the deso- 
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lation of the city, applied a severe remedy to the 
growing evil.*3 He reserved to the prince and 
senate the sole cognisance of the extreme cases 
which might justify the destruction of an an- 
cient edifice; imposed a fine of fifty pounds of 
gold (two thousand pounds sterling) on every 
magistrate who should presume to grant such 
illegal and scandalous licence; and threatened 
to chastise the criminal obedience of their sub- 
ordinate officers by a severe whipping and the 
amputation of both their hands. In the last in- 
stance the legislator might seem to forget the 
proportion of guilt and punishment; but his 
zeal arose from a generous principle, and Ma- 
jorian was anxious to protect the monuments of 
those ages in which he would have desired and 
deserved to live. The emperor conceived that it 
was his interest to increase the number of his 
subjects; that it was his duty to guard the purity 
of the marriage-bed: but the means which he 
employed to accomplish these salutary pur- 
poses are of an ambiguous, and perhaps excep- 
tionable, kind. The pious maids who consc- 
crated their virginity to Christ were restrained 
from taking the veil till they had reached their 
fortieth year. Widows under that age were com- 
pelled to form a second alliance within the term 
of five years, by the forfeiture of half their 
wealth to their nearest relations or to the state. 
Unequal marriages were condemned or an- 
nulled. The punishment of confiscation and 
exile was deemed so inadequate to the guilt of 
adultery, that, if the criminal returned to Ita- 
ly, he might, by the express declaration of Ma- 
jorian, be slain with impunity.“ 

While the emperor Majorian assiduously la- 
boured to restore the happiness and virtue of 
the Romans, he encountcred the arms of Gen- 
seric, from his character and situation their 
most formidable enemy. A flect of Vandals and 
Moors landed at the mouth of the Liris or Garig- 
liano; but the Imperial troops surprised and 
attacked the disorderly barbarians, who were 
encumbered with the spoils of Campania; they 
were chased with slaughter to their ships, and 
their leader, the king’s brother-in-law, was 
found in the number of the slain.“ Such vigi- 
lance might announce the character of the new 
reign, but the strictest vigilance and the most 
numerous forces were insufficient to protect the 
long-extended coast of Italy from the depreda- 
tions of a naval war. The public opinion had 
imposed a nobler and more arduous task on the 
genius of Majorian. Rome expected from him 
alone the restitution of Africa, and the design 
which he formed of attacking the Vandals in 
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their new settlements was the result of bold and 
judicious policy. If the intrepid emperor could 
have infused his own spirit into the youth of 
Italy; if he could have revived in the field of 
Mars the manly exercises in which he had al- 
ways surpassed his equals; he might have 
marched against Genseric at the head of a 
Roman army. Such a reformation of national 
manners might be embraced by the rising gen- 
eration; but it is the misfortune of those princes 
who laboriously sustain a declining monarchy, 
that, to obtain some immediate advantage. or 
to avert some impending danger, they are forced 
to countenance, and even to multiply, the most 
pernicious abuses. Majorian, like the weakest of 
his predecessors, was reduced to the disgraceful 
expedient of substituting barbarian auxiliaries 
in the place of his unwarlike subjects: and his 
superior abilities could only be displayed in the 
vigour and dexterity with which he wielded a 
dangerous instrument, so apt to recoil on the 
hand that used it. Besides the confederates who 
were already engaged in the service of the em- 
pire, the fame of his liberality and valour at- 
tracted the nations of the Danube, the Borys- 
thenes, and perhaps of the Tanais. Many thou- 
sands of the bravest subjects of Attila, the Gepi- 
dz, the Ostrogoths, the Rugians, the Burgundi- 
ans, the Suevi, the Alani, assembled in the 
plains of Liguria, and their formidable strength 
was balanced by their mutual animosities.“¢ 
They passed the Alps in a severe winter. The 
emperor led the way on foot and in complete 
armour, sounding with his long staff the depth of 
the ice or snow, and encouraging the Scythians, 
who complained of the extreme cold, by the 
cheerful assurance that they should be satisfied 
with the heat of Africa. The citizens of Lyons 
had presumed to shut their gates: they soon im- 
plored, and experienced, the clemency of Ma- 
jorian. He vanquished Theodoric in the field, 
and admitted to his friendship and alliance a 
king whom he had found not unworthy of his 
arms. The beneficial though precarious reunion 
of the greatest part of Gaul and Spain was the 
effect of persuasion as well as of force ;* and the 
independent Bagaude, who had escaped or re- 
sisted the oppression of former reigns, were dis- 
posed to confide in the virtues of Majorian. His 
camp was filled with barbarian allies; his throne 
was supported by the zeal of an affectionate 
people; but the emperor had foreseen that it 
was impossible without a maritime power to 
achieve the conquest of Africa. In the first Punic 
war the republic had exerted such incredible 
diligence that, within sixty days after the first 
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stroke of the axe had been given in the forest, a 
fleet of one hundred and sixty galleys proudly 
rode at anchor in the sea.“* Under circum- 
stances much less favourable, Majorian equal- 
led the spirit and perseverance of the ancient 
Romans. The woods of the Apennine were 
felled; the arsenals and manufactures of Ra- 
venna and Misenum were restored; Italy and 
Gaul vied with each other in liberal contribu- 
tions to the public service; and the Imperial 
navy of three hundred large galleys, with an 
adequate proportion of transports and smaller 
vessels, was collected in the secure and capa- 
cious harbour of Carthagena in Spain.” The in- 
trepid countenance of Majorian animated his 
troops with a confidence of victory; and if we 
might credit the historian Procopius, his cour- 
age sometimes hurried him beyond the bounds 
of prudence. Anxious to explore with his own 
eyes the state of the Vandals, he ventured, after 
disguising the colour of his hair, to visit Car- 
thage in the character of his own ambassador: 
and Genseric was afterwards mortified by the 
discovery that he had entertained and dismissed 
the emperor of the Romans. Such an anecdote 
may be rejected as an improbable fiction, but it 
is a fiction which would not have been im- 
agined unless in the life of a hero.°° 

Without the help of a personal interview, 
Genseric was sufficiently acquainted with the 
genius and designs of his adversary. He practised 
his customary arts of fraud and delay, but he 
practised them without success.,His applications 
for peace became each hour more submissive, 
and perhaps mbre sincere; but the inflexible 
Majorian had adopted the ancient maxim that 
Rome could not be safe as long as Carthage ex- 
isted in a hostile state. The king of the Vandals 
distrusted the valour of his native subjects, who 
were enervated by the luxury of the South;*! he 
suspected the fidelity of the vanquished people, 
who abhorred him as an Arian tyrant; and the 
desperate measure which he exccuted of reduc- 
ing Mauritania into a desert™ could not defeat 
the operations of the Roman emperor, who was 
at liberty to land his troops on any part of the 
African coast. But Genseric was saved from im- 
pending and inevitable ruin by the treachery of 
some powerful subjects, envious or apprehen- 
sive of their master’s success. (suided by their 
secret intelligence, he surprised the unguarded 
fleet in the bay of Carthagena: many of the 
ships were sunk, or taken, or burnt; and the 
preparations of three years were destzoyed in 
a single day.** After this event the behaviour 
of the two antagonists showed them superior 
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to their fortune. The Vandal, instead of being 
elated by this accidental victory, immediately 
renewed his solicitations for peace. The emper- 
or of the West, who was capable of forming 
great designs and of supporting heavy disap- 
pointments, consented to a treaty, or rather toa 
suspension of arms, in the full assurance that be- 
fore he could restore his navy he should be sup- 
plied with provocations to justify a second war. 
Majorian returned to Italy to prosecute his la- 
bours for the public happiness; and as he was 
conscious of his own integrity, he might long re- 
main ignorant of the dark conspiracy which 
threatened his throne and his life. The recent 
misfortune of Carthagena sullied the glory 
which had dazzled the eyes of the multitude: 
almost every description of civil and military 
officers were exasperated against the Reformer, 
since they all derived some advantage from the 
abuses which he endeavoured to suppress; and 
the patrician Ricimer impelled the inconstant 
passions of the barbarians against a prince 
whom he esteemed and hated. The virtues of 
Majorian could not protect him from the im- 
petuous sedition which broke out in the camp 
near ‘Tortona at the foot of the Alps. He was 
compelled to abdicate the Imperial purple; five 
days alter his abdication it was reported that he 
died of a dysentery,*4 and the humble tomb 
which covered his remains was consecrated by 
the respect and gratitude of succeeding genera- 
tions.© The private character of Majorian in- 
spired love and respect. Malicious calumny and 
satire excited his indignation, or if he himself 
were the object, his contempt; but he protected 
the freedom of wit, and in the hours which the 
emperor gave to the familiar society of his 
friends he could indulge his taste for pleasantry 
without degrading the majesty of his rank.*¢ 

It was not perhaps without some regret that 
Ricimer sacrificed his friend to the interest of 
his ambition: but he resolved in a second choice 
to avoid the imprudent preference of superior 
virtue and merit. At his command the obsequi- 
ous senate of Rome bestowed the Imperial title 
on Libius Severus, who ascended the throne of 
the West without emerging from the obscurity 
of a private condition. History has scarcely 
deigned to notice his birth, his clevation, his 
character, or his death. Severus expired as soon 
as his life became inconvenient to his patron ;*’ 
and it would be useless to discrimninate his nom- 
inal reign in the vacant interval of six years be- 
tween the death of Majorian and the elevation 
of Anthemius. During that period the govern- 
ment was in the hands of Ricimer alone; and 
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although the modest barbarian disclaimed the 
naine of king, he accumulated treasures, formed 
a separate army, negotiated private alliances, 
and ruled Italy with the same independent and 
despotic authority which was afterwards exer- 
cised by Odoacer and Theodoric. But his do- 
minions were bounded by the Alps; and two 
Roman generals, Marcellinus and A‘gidius, 
maintained their allegiance to the republic, by 
rejecting with disdain the phantom which he 
styled an emperor. Marcellinus still adhcred to 
the old religion; and the devout Pagans, who 
secretly disobeyed the laws of the church and 
state, applauded his profound skill in the science 
of divination. But he possessed the more valu- 
able qualifications of learning, virtue, and cour- 
age ;** the study of the Latin literature had im- 
proved his taste, and his military talents had 
recommended him to the esteem and confidence 
of the great Aétius, in whose ruin he was in- 
volved. By a timely flight Marcellinus escaped 
the rage of Valentinian, and boldly asserted his 
libertv amidst the convulsions of the Western 
empire. His voluntary or reluctant submission 
to the authority of Majorian was rewarded by 
the government of Sicily and the command of 
an army stationed in that island to oppose or to 
attack the Vandals; but his barbarian mercen- 
aries, after the empceror’s death, were tempted 
to revolt by the artful liberality of Ricimer. At 
the head of a band of faithful followers the in- 
trepid Marcellinus occupied the province of 
Dalmatia, assumed the title of patrician of the 
West, secured the love of his subjects by a mild 
and equitable reign, built a fleet which claimed 
the dominion of the Hadriatic, and alternately 
alarmed the coasts of Italy and of Africa. Ægi- 
dius, the master-gencral of Gaul, who equalled, 
or at least who imitated, the heroes of ancient 
Rome,® proclaimed his immortal resentment 
against the assassins of his beloved master. A 
brave and numerous army was attached to his 
standard: and though he was prevented by the 
arts of Ricimer and the arms of the Visigoths 
from marching to the gates of Rome, he main- 
tained his independent sovereignty beyond the 
Alps and rendered the name of /Egidius respect- 
able both in peace and war. The Franks, who 
had punished with exile the youthful follies of 
Childeric, elected the Roman general for their 
king; his vanity rather than his ambition was 
gratified by that singular honour; and when the 
nation at the end of four years repented of the 
injury which they had offered to the Merovin- 
gian family, he patiently acquiesced in the res- 
toration of the lawful prince. The authority of 
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fEgidius ended only with his life, and the suspi- 
cions of poison and secret violence, which de- 
rived some countenance from the character of 
Ricimer, were eagerly entertained by the pas- 
sionate credulity of the Gauls. 

The kingdom of Italy, a name to which the 
Western empire was gradually reduced, was 
afMicted under the reign of Ricimer, by the in- 
cessant depredations of the Vandal pirates.® In 
the spring of each year they equipped a formid- 
able navy in the port of Carthage, and Gen- 
seric himself, though in a very advanced age, 
still commanded in person the most important 
expeditions. His designs were concealed with 
impenetrable secrecy till the moment that he 
hoisted sail. When he was asked by his pilot 
what course he should steer, “Leave the deter- 
mination to the winds (replied the barbarian, 
with pious arrogance): they will transport us to 
the guilty coast whose inhabitants have pro- 
voked the divine justice”; but if Genseric him- 
self deigned to issue more precise orders, he 
judged the most wealthy to be the most crimi- 
nal. The Vandals repeatedly visited the coasts 
of Spain, Liguria, Tuscany, Campania, Lu- 
cania, Bruttium, Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, 
Dalmatia, Epirus, Greece, and Sicily: they were 
tempted to subdue the island of Sardinia. so 
advantageously placed in the centre of the Med- 
iterranean; and their arms spread desolation or 
terror from the Columns of Hercules to the 
mouth of the Nile. As they were more ambitious 
of spoil than of glory, they seldom attacked any 
fortified cities, or engaged any regular troops in 
the open field. But the celerity of their motions 
enabled them almost at the same time to threat- 
en and to attack the most distant objects which 
attracted their desires; and as they always em- 
barked a sufficient number of horses, they had 
no sooner landed than they swept the dismayed 
country with a body of light cavalry. Yet, not- 
withstanding the example of their king, the na- 
tive Vandals and Alani insensibly declined this 
toilsome and perilous warfare; the hardy gen- 
eration of the first conquerors was almost cx- 
tinguished, and their sons, who were born in 
Africa, enjoyed the delicious baths and gardens 
which had been acquired by the valour of their 
fathers. Their place was readily supplied bv a 
various multitude of Moors and Romans, of 
captives and outlaws; and those desperate 
wretches, who had already violated the laws of 
their country, were the most cager to promote 
the atrocious acts which disgraced the victories 
of Genseric. In the treatment of his unhappy 
prisoners he sometimes consulted his avarice, 
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and sometimes indulged his cruelty; and the 
massacre of five hundred noble citizens of Zante 
or Zacynthus, whose mangled bodies he cast in- 
to the Ionian Sea, was imputed by the public 
indignation to his latest posterity. 

Such crimes could not be excused by any 
provocations, but the war which the king of the 
Vandals prosecuted against the Roman empire 
was justified by a specious and reasonable mo- 
tive. The widow of Valentinian, Eudoxia, whom 
he had led captive from Rome to Carthage, was 
the sole heiress of the Theodosian house; her 
eldest daughter, Eudocia, became the reluctant 
wife of Hunneric, his eldest son; and the stern 
father, asserting a leyal claim which could not 
easily be refuted or satisfied, demanded a just 
proportion of the Imperial patrimony. An ade- 
quate, or at least a valuable, compensation was 
offered by the Eastern emperor to purchase a 
necessary peace. Eudoxia and her younger 
daughter Placidia were honourably restored, 
and the fury of the Vandals was confined to the 
limits of the Western empire. The Italians, des- 
titute of a naval force, which alone was capable 
of protecting their coasts, implored the aid of 
the more fortunate nations of the East, who had 
formerly acknowledged in peace and war the 
supremacy of Rome. But the perpetual division 
of the two empires had alienated their interest 
and their inclinations; the faith of a recent 
treaty was alleged; and the Western Romans, 
instead of arms and ships, could only obtain the 
assistance of a cold and ineffeetual mediation. 
The haughty Ricimer, who had long struggled 
with the difficulties of his situation, was at 
length reduced to address the throne of Con- 
stantinople in the humble language of a subject; 
and Italy submitted, as the price and security of 
the alliance, to accept a master from the choice 
of the emperor of the East.® It is not the pur- 
pose of the present chapter, or even of the prcs- 
ent volume, to continue the distinct series of the 
Byzantine history; but a concise view of the 
reign and character of the emperor Lco may ex- 
plain the last efforts that were attempted to save 
the falling empire of the West.* 

Since the death of the younger Theodosius, 
the domestic repose of Constantinople had 
never been interrupted by war or faction. Pul- 
cheria had bestowed her hand, and the sceptre 
of the East, on the modest virtue of Marcian: he 
gratefully reverenced her august rank and vir- 
gin chastity; and, after her death, he gave his 
ptople the example of the religious worsnip that 
was due to the memory of the Imperial aaint,®* 
Attentive to the prosperity of his own domin- 
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ions, Marcian seemed to behold with indiffer- 
ence the misfortunes of Rome; and the obstinate 
refusal of a brave and active prince to draw his 
sword against the Vandals was ascribed to a 
secret promise which had formerly been exacted 
from him when he was a captive in the power of 
Genseric.®* The death of Marcian, after a reign 
of seven years, would have exposed the East to 
the danger of a popular election, if the superior 
weight of a single family had not been able to 
incline the balance in favour of the candidate 
whose interest they supported. The patrician 
Aspar might have placed the diadem on his own 
head, if he would have subscribed the Nicene 
creed.*’ During three generations the armies of 
the East were successively commanded by his 
father, by himself, and by his son Ardaburius; 
his barbarian guards formed a military force 
that overawed the palace and the capital; and 
the liberal distribution of his immense treasures 
rendered Aspar as popular as he was powerful. 
He recommended the obscure name of Leo of 
Thrace, a military tribune, and the principal 
steward of his household. His nomination was 
unanimously ratified by the senate; and the 
servant of Aspar received the Imperial crown 
from the hands of the patriarch or bishop, who 
was permitted to express, by this unusual cere- 
mony, the suffrage of the Deity.® This emperor, 
the first of the name of Leo, has been distin- 
guished by the titie of the Great, from a succes- 
sion of princes who gradually fixed in the opin- 
ion of the Greeks a very humble standard of 
heroic, or at least of royal, perfection. Yet the 
temperate firmness with which Leo resisted the 
oppression of his benefactor showed that he was 
conscious of his duty and of his prerogative. As- 
par was astonished to find that his influence 
could no longer appoint a præfect of Constan- 
tinople: he presumed to reproach his sovereign 
with a breach of promise, and, insolently shak- 
ing his purple, “It is not proper (said he) that 
the man who is invested with this garment 
should be guilty of lying.” “Nor is it proper (re- 
plied Leo) that a prince should be compelled to 
resign his own judgment, and the public inter- 
est, to the will of a subject.” After this extra- 
ordinary scene, it was impossible that the recon- 
ciliation of the emperor and the patrician could 
be sincere; or, at léast, that it could be solid and 
permanent. An army of Isaurians?® was secretly 
levied and introduced into Constantinople; and 
while Leo undermined the authority, and pre- 
pared the disgrace, of the family of Aspar, his 
mild and cautious behaviour restrained them 
from any rash and desperate attempts, which 
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might have been fatal to themselves or their 
enemies. The measures of peace and war were 
affected by this internal revolution. As long as 
Aspar degraded the majesty of the throne, the 
secret correspondence of religion and interest 
engaged him to favour the cause of Genscric. 
When Leo had delivered himself from the igno- 
minious servitude, he listened to the complaints 
of the Italians; resolved to extirpate the tyranny 
of the Vandals; and declared his alliance with 
his colleague Anthemius, whom he solemnly in- 
vested with the diadem and purple of the West. 

The virtues of Anthemius have perhaps been 
magnified, since the Imperial descent, which he 
could only deduce from the usurper Procopius, 
has been swelled into a line of emperors.” But 
the merit of his immediate parents, their hon- 
ours, and their riches, rendered Anthemius onc 
of the most illustrious subjects of the East, His 
father, Procopius, obtained, after his Persian 
embassy, the rank of general and patrician; and 
the name of Anthemius was derived from his 
maternal grandfather, the celebrated præfect, 
wio protected, with so much ability and suc- 
cess, the infant reign of Theodosius. The grand- 
son of the præfect was raised above the condi- 
tion of a private subject by his marriage with 
Euphemia, the daughter of the emperor Mar- 
cian. ‘This splendid alliance, which might super- 
sede the necessity of merit, hastencd the promo- 
tion of Anthemius to the successive dignities of 
count, of master-gencral, of consul, and of pa- 
trician; and his mcrit or fortune claimed the 
honours of a victory which was obtained on the 
banks of the Danube over the Hluns. Without 
indulging an extravagant ambition, the son- 
in-law of Marcian might hope to be his succes- 
sor; but Anthernius supported the disappoint- 
ment with courage and patience; and his sub- 
sequent elevation was universally approved by 
the public, who esteemed him worthy to reign 
till he ascended the throne.” The emperor of 
the West marched from Constantinople, at- 
tended by several counts of high distinction, 
and a body of guards almost equal to the strength 
and numbers of a regular army: he entered 
Rome in triumph, and the choice of Leo was 
confirmed by the senate, the people, and the 
barbarian confederates of Italy.’ The solemn 
inauguration of Anthemius was followed by the 
nuptials of his daughter and the patrician Rici- 
mer; a fortunate event, which was considered 
as the firmest security of the union and happi- 
ness of the state. The wealth of two empires was 
ostentatiously displayed; and many senators 
completed their ruin, by an expensive effort to 
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disguise their poverty. All serious business was 
suspended during this festival; the courts of jus- 
tice were shut; the streets of Rome, the theatres, 
the places of public and private resort, resound- 
ed with hymenzal song and dances: and the 
royal bride, clothed in silken robes, with a 
crown on her head, was conducted to the palace 
of Ricimer, who had changed his military dress 
for the habit of a consul and a senator. On this 
memorable occasion, Sidonius, whose early am- 
bition had been so fatally blasted, appeared as 
the orator of Auvergne, among the provincial 
deputies who addressed the throne with con- 
gratulations or complaints.”4 The calends of 
January were now approaching, and the venal 
poet, who had loved Avitus and esteemed Ma- 
jorian, was persuaded by his friends to cele- 
brate, in heroic verse, the nerit, the felicity, the 
second consulship, and the future triumphs of 
the emperor Anthemius. Sidonius pronounced, 
with assurance and success, a panegyric which 
is still extant; and whatever might be the im- 
perfections, either of the subject or of the com- 
position, the welcome flatterer was immediately 
rewarded with the przfecture of Rome; a dig- 
nity which placed him among the illustrious 
personages of the empire, till he wisely preferred 
the more respectable character of a bishop, and 
a saint.’”® 

The Greeks ambitiously commend the picty 
and catholic faith of the emperor whom they 
gave to the West; nor do they forget to observe 
that, when he left Constantinople, he converted 
his palace into the pious foundation of a public 
bath, a church, and an hospital for old men.‘® 
Yet some suspicious appearances are found to 
sully the theological fame of Anthemius. From 
the conversation of Philotheus, a Macedonian 
sectary, he had imbibed the spirit of religious 
toleration; and the heretics of Rome would 
have assembled with impunity, if the bold and 
vehement censure which pope Hilary pro- 
nounced in the church of St. Peter had not 
obliged him to abjure the unpopular indul- 
gence.’? Even the Pagans, a feeble and obscure 
remnant, conceived some vain hopes, from the 
indifference, or partiality, of Anthemius; and 
his singular friendship for the philosopher Se- 
verus, whom he promoted to the consulship, 
was ascribed to a secret project of reviving the 
ancient worship of the gods.” These idols were 
crumbled into dust: and the mythology which 
had once been the creed of nations was so uni- 
versally disbelicved, that it might be employed 
without scandal, or at least without suspicion, 
by Christian poets.” Yet the vestiges of super- 
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stition were not absolutely obliterated, and the 
festival of the Lupercalia, whose origin had pre- 
ceded the foundation of Rome, was still cele- 
brated under the reign of Anthemius. The sav- 
age and simple rites were expressive of an early 
state of society before the invention of arts and 
agriculture. The rustic deities who presided 
over the toils and pleasures of the pastoral life, 
Pan, Faunus, and their train of satyrs, were such 
as the fancy of shepherds might create, sportive, 
petulant, and lascivious; whose power was lim- 
ited, and whose malice was inoftensive. A goat 
was the offering the best adapted to their char- 
acter and attributes; the flesh of the victim was 
roasted on willow spits; and the riotous youths, 
who crowded to the feast, ran naked about the 
fields, with leather thongs in their hands, com- 
municating, as it was supposed, the blessing of 
fecundity to the women whom they touched.*® 
The altar of Pan was erected, perhaps by Evan- 
der the Arcadian, in a dark recess in the side of 
the Palatine hill, watered by a perpetual foun- 
tain, and shaded by a hanging grove. A tradi- 
tion that, in the same place, Romulus and Re- 
mus were suckled by the wolf, rendered it still 
more sacred and venerable in the cyes of the 
Romans; and this sylvan spot was gradually 
surrounded by the stately edifices of the Fo- 
rum.® After the conversion of the Imperial city, 
the Christians still continued, in the month of 
February, the annual celebration of the Luper- 
calia; to which they ascribed a secret and mys- 
terious influence on the genial powers of the 
animal and vegetable world. The bishops of 
Rome were solicftous to abolish a profane cus- 
tom so repugnant to the spirit of Christianity; 
but their zeal was not supported by the author- 
ity of the civil magistrate: the inveterate abuse 
subsisted till the end of the fifth century, and 
pope Gelasius, who purified the capital from 
the last stain of idolatry, appeased, by a formal 
apology, the murmurs of the senate and people. 

In all his public declarations the emperor Leo 
assumes the authority, and professes the affcc- 
tion of a father for his son Anthemius, with 
whom he had divided the administration of the 
universe.** The situation, and perhaps the char- 
acter, of Leo dissuaded him from exposing his 
person to the toils and dangers of an African 
war. But the powers of the Eastern empire were 
strenuously exerted to deliver Italy and the 
Mediterranean from the Vandals; and Genseric, 
who had so long oppressed both the land and 
sea, was threatened from every side witt. a for- 
midable invasion. The campaign was opened 
by a bold and successful enterprise of the præ- 
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fect Heraclius.*4 The troops of Egypt, Thebais, 
and Libya were embarked under this command: 
and the Arabs, with a train of horses and camels, 
opened the roads of the desert. Heraclius landed 
on the coast of Tripoli, surprised and subdued 
the cities of that province, and prepared, by a 
laborious march, which Cato had formerly ex- 
ecuted,® to join the Imperial army under the 
walls of Carthage. The intelligence of this loss 
extorted from Genseric some insidious and in- 
effectual propositions of peace: but he was still 
more seriously alarmed by the reconciliation of 
Marcellinus with the two empires. The inde- 
pendent patrician had been persuaded to ac- 
knowledge the legitimate title of Anthemius, 
whom he accompanied in his journey to Rome; 
the Dalinatian fleet was received into the har- 
bours of Italy; the active valour of Marcellinus 
expelled the Vandals from the island of Sar- 
dinia; and the languid eflorts of the West added 
some weight to the immense preparations of the 
Eastern Romans. 1 he eapense of the naval arma- 
ment, which Leo sent against the Vandals has 
been distinctly ascertained; and the curious and 
instructive account displays the wealth of the 
declining empire. The Royal demesnes, or pri- 
vate patrimony of the prince, supplied seven- 
teen thousand pounds of gold; forty-seven thou- 
sand pounds of gold, and seven hundred thou- 
sand of silver, were levied and paid into the 
treasury by the Bratorian prarfects. But the 
cities were reduced to extreme poverty; and the 
diligent calculation of fines and forfeitures, as a 
valuable object of the revenue, does not suggest 
the idea of a just, or merciful, administration. 
The whole expense, by whatsoever means it was 
defrayed, of the African campaign, amounted 
to the sum of one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds of gold, about five millions two hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, at a time when 
the value of moncy appears, from the compara- 
tive price of corn, to have been somewhat high- 
er than in the present age.*® The fleet that sailed 
from Constantinople to Carthage consisted of 
cleven hundred and thirteen ships, and the 
number of soldiers and mariners exceeded one 
hundred thousand men. Basiliscus, the brother. 
of the empress Verina, was intrusted with this 
important command. His sister, the wife of Leo, 
had exaggerated the merit of his former exploits 
against the Scythians. But the discovery of his 
guilt, or incapacity, was reserved for the African 
war; and his friends could only save his military 
reputation by asserting that he had conspired 
with Aspar to spare Genscric, and to betray the 
last hope of the Western empire. 
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Experience has shown that the success of an 
invader most commonly depends on the vigour 
and celerity of his operations. The strength and 
sharpness of the first impression are blunted by 
delay; the health and spirit of the troops insen- 
sibly languish in a distant climate; the naval 
and military force, a mighty effort which per- 
haps can never be repeated, is silently con- 
sumed; and every hour that is wasted in negoti- 
ation accustoms the enemy to contemplate and 
examine those hostile terrors which, on their 
first appearance, he deemed irresistible. The 
formidable navy of Basiliscus pursued its pros- 
pcrous navigation from the Thracian Bosphorus 
to the coast of Africa. He landed his troops at 
Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mercury, 
about forty miles from Carthage.** The army of 
Heraclius, and the fleet of Marcellinus, either 
joined or seconded the Imperial lieutenant; and 
the Vandals who opposed his progress by sea or 
land were successively vanquished.** If Basilis- 
cus had seized the moment of consternation, 
and boldly advanced to the capital, Carthage 
mist leve surrendered, and the kingdom of the 
Vandals was extinguished. Genseric beheld the 
danger with firmness, and eluded it with his 
veteran dexterity. He protested, in the most re- 
spectful language, that he was ready to submit 
his person and his dominions to the will of the 
emperor; but he requested a truce of five days 
to regulate the terms of his submission; and it 
was universally believed that his secret liberal- 
ity contributed to the success of this public ne- 
gntiation. Instead of obstinately refusing what- 
ever indulgence his enemy so earnestly solicited, 
the guilty, or the credulous, Basiliscus consent- 
ed to the fatal truce; and his imprudent security 
seemed to proclaim that he already considered 
himself as the conqueror of Africa. During this 
short interval the wind became favourable to 
the designs of Genscric. He manned his largest 
ships of war with the bravest of the Moors and 
Vandals; and they towed after them many 
large barks filled with combustible materials. In 
the obscurity of the night, these destructive ves- 
sels were impelled against the unguarded and 
unsuspecting fleet of the Romans, who were 
awakened by the sense of their instant danger. 
Their close and crowded order assisted the 
progress of the fire, which was communicated 
with rapid and irresistible violence; and the 
noise of the wind, the crackling of the flames, 
the dissonant cries of the soldiers and marincrs, 
who could neither command nor obey, in- 
creased the horror of the nocturnal tumult. 
Whilst they laboured to extricate themselves 
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from the fire-ships, and to save at least a part of 
the navy, the galleys of Genseric assaulted them 
with temperate and disciplined valour; and 
many of the Romans, who escaped the fury of 
the flames, were destroyed or taken by the vic- 
torious Vandals. Among the events of that dis- 
astrous night, the heroic, or rather desperate, 
courage of John, one of the principal officers of 
Basiliscus, has rescued his name from oblivion. 
When the ship which he had bravely defended 
was almost consumed, he threw himself in his 
armour into the sea, disdainfully rejected the 
esteem and pity of Genso, the son of Genseric, 
who pressed him to accept honourable quarter, 
and sunk under the waves; exclaiming, with 
his last breath, that he would never fall alive into 
the hands of those impious dogs. Actuated by a 
far different spirit, Basiliscus, whose station was 
the most remote from danger, disgracefully fled 
in the beginning of the engagement, returned 
to't Constantinople with the loss of more than 
half of his fleet and army, and sheltered his 
guilty head in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, till 
his sister, by her tears and entreaties, could ob- 
tain his pardon from the indignant emperor. 
Heraclius effected his retreat through the des- 
ert; Marcellinus retired to Sicily, where he was 
assassinated, perhaps at the instigation of Rici- 
mer, by one of his own captains; and the king 
of the Vandals expressed his surprise and satis- 
faction that the Romans themselves should re- 
move from the world his most formidable an- 
tagonists.” After the failure of this great expedi- 
tion, Genseric again became the tyrant of the 
sea: the coasts of Italy, Greece, and Asia, were 
again exposed to his revenge and avarice; Tri- 
poli and Sardinia returned to his obedicnce; he 
added Sicily to the number of his provinces; 
and, before he died, in the fulness of years and 
of glory, he beheld the final extinction of the 
empire of the West.’ 

During his long and active reign the African 
monarch had studiously cultivated the friend- 
ship of the barbarians of Europe, whose arms he 
might employ in a seasonable and eitfectual di- 
version against the two empires. After the death 
of Attila he renewed his alliance with the Visi- 
goths of Gaul; and the sons of the elder Theo- 
doric, who successively reigned over that war- 
like nation, were easily persuaded, by the sense 
of interest, to forget the cruel affront which 
Genseric had inflicted on their sister.” The 
death of the emperor Majorian delivered Theo- 
doric the Second from the restraint of fear, and 
perhaps of honour; he violated his recent treaty 
with the Romans; and the ample territory af 
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Narbonne, which he firmly united to his do- 
minions, became the immediate reward of his 
perfidy. The selfish policy of Ricimer encour- 
aged him to invade the provinces which were in 
the possession of €gidius, his rival; but the 
active count, by the defence of Arles and the 
victory of Orleans, saved Gaul, and checked 
during his lifetime the progress of the Visigoths. 
Their ambition was soon rekindled; and the de- 
sign of extinguishing the Roman empire in 
Spain and Gaul was conceived and almost com- 
pleted in the reign of Euric, who assassinated 
his brother Theodoric, and displayed, with a 
more savage temper, superior abilities both in 
peace and war. He passed the Pyrenees at the 
head of a numerous army, subdued the cities 
of Saragossa and Pampeluna, vanquished in 
battle the martial nobles of the Tarragonese 
province, carried his victorious arms into the 
heart of Lusitania, and permitted the Suevi to 
hold the kingdom of Gallicia under the Gothic 
monarchy of Spain.” The efforts of Euric were 
not less vigorous or less successful in Gaul; and 
throughout the country that extends from the 
Pyrenees to the Rhône and the Loire, Berry and 
Auvergne were the only cities or dioceses which 
refused to acknowledge him as their master. 
In the defence of Clermont, their principal 
town, the inhabitants of Auvergne sustained 
with inflexible resolution the miseries of war, 
pestilence, and famine; and the Visigoths, relin- 
quishing the fruitless siege, suspended the hopes 
of that important conquest. The youth of the 
province were animated by the heroic and al- 
most incredible valour of Ecdicius, the son of 
the emperor Avitus,®* who made a desperate 
sally with only eighteen horsemen, boldly at- 
tacked the Gothic army, and, after maintaining 
a flying skirmish, retired safe and victorious 
within the walls of Clermont. His charity was 
equal to his courage: in a time of extreme scar- 
city four thousand poor were fed at his expense; 
and his private influence levied an army of Bur- 
gundians for the deliverance of Auvergne. From 
his virtues alone the faithful citizens of Gaul de- 
rived any hopes of safety or freedom; and even 
such virtues were insufficient to avert the im- 
pending ruin of their country, since they were 
anxious to learn, from his authority and exam- 
ple, whether they should prefer the alternative 
of exile or servitude.’ The public confidence 
was lost; the resources of the state were ex- 
hausted; and the Gauls had too much reason to 
believe that Anthemius, who reigned in Italy, 
was incapable of protecting his distressed sub- 
jects beyond the Alps. The feeble emperor could 
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only procure for their defence the service of 
twelve thousand British auxiliaries. Riothamus, 
one of the independent kings or chieftains of the 
island, was persuaded to transport his troops to 
the continent of Gaul: he sailed up the Loire, 
and established his quarters in Berry, where the 
people complained of these oppressive allies, till 
they were destroyed or dispersed by the arms of 
the Visigoths.** 

One of the last acts of jurisdiction which the 
Roman senate exercised over their subjects of 
Gaul was the trial and condemnation of Arvan- 
dus, the Pretorian prefect. Sidonius, who re- 
joices that he lived under a reign in which he 
might pity and assist a state-criminal, has ex- 
pressed, with tenderness and freedom, the faults 
of his indiscreet and unfortunate friend.” From 
the perils which he had escaped, Arvandus im- 
bibed confidence rather than wisdom; and such 
was the various, though uniform, imprudence 
of his behaviour, that his prosperity must ap- 
pear much more surprising than his downfall. 
The second prexfecture, which he obtained 
within the term ol five years, abolished the 
merit and popularity of his preceding adminis- 
tration. His easv temper was corrupted by 
flattery and exasperated by opposition, he was 
forced to satisfy his importunate creditors with 
the spoils of the province; his capricious inso- 
lence offended the nobles of Gaul; and he sunk 
under the weight of the public hatred. The 
mandate of his digerace summoned him to justi- 
fy his conduct before the senate; and he passed 
the sea of Tuscany with a favourable wind, the 
presage, as he vainly imagined, of his future for- 
tunes. A decent respect was still observed for the 
Prefectortan rank; and on his arrival at Rome 
Arvandus was committed to the hospitality, 
rather than to the custody, of Flavius Asellus, 
the count of the sacred largesses, who resided in 
the Capitol.” He was eagerly pursued by his 
accusers, the four deputics of Gaul, who were 
all distinguished by their birth, their dignities, 
or their eloquence. In the name of a great prov- 
ince, and according to the forms of Roman 
jurisprudence, they instituted a civil and c:im- 
inal action, requiring such restitution as might 
compensate the losses of individuals, and such 
punishment as might satisfy the justice of the 
state. Their charges of corrupt oppression were 
numerous and weighty; but they placed their 
secret dependence on a letter which they had 
intercepted, and which they could prove, by the 
evidence of his secretary, to have been dictated 
by Arvandus himself. The author of this letter 
seemed to dissuade the king of the Goths from 
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a peace with the Greek emperor: he suggested 
the attack of the Britons on the Loire; and he 
recommended a division of Gaul, according to 
the law of nations, between the Visigoths and 
the Burgundians.” These pernicious schemes, 
which a friend could only palliate by the re- 
proaches of vanity and indiscretion, were sus- 
ceptible of a treasonable interpretation; and the 
deputies had artfully resolved not to produce 
their most formidable weapons till the decisive 
moment of the contest. But their intentions were 
discovered by the zeal of Sidonius. He imme- 
diately apprised the unsuspccting criminal of 
his danger; and sincerely lamented, without 
any mixture of anger, the haughty presumption 
of Arvandus, who rejected, and even resented, 
the salutary advice of his friends. Ignorant of 
his real situation, Arvandus showed himself in 
the Capitol in the white robe of a candidate, 
accepted indiscriminate salutations and offers 
of service, examined the shops of the merchants, 
the silks, and gems, sometimes with the indif- 
ference of a spectator and sometimes with the 
att. © tion of a purchaser; and complained of the 
times, of the senatc, of the prince, and of the 
delays of justice. His complaints were soon re- 
moved. An early day was fixed for his trial; and 
Arvandus appeared, with his accusers, before a 
numerous assembly of the Roman senate. The 
mournful garb which they affected excited the 
compassion of the judges, who were scandalised 
by the gay and splendid dress of their adver- 
sary: and when the prefect Arvandus, with the 
first of the Gallic deputies, were directed to take 
their places on the senatorial benches, the same 
contrast of pride and modesty was observed in 
their behaviour. In this memorable judgment, 
which presented a lively image of the old re- 
public, the Gauls exposed, with force and free- 
dom, the grievances of the province; and as 
soon as the minds of the audience were suffi- 
ciently inflamed, they recited the fatal epistle. 
The obstinacy of Arvandus was founded on the 
strange supposition that a subject could not be 
convicted of treason, unless he had actually con- 
spired to assume the purple. As the paper was 
read, he repeatedly, and with a loud voice, ac- 
knowledged it for his genuine composition; and 
his astonishment was equal to his dismay when 
the unanimous voice of the senate declared him 
guilty of a capital offence. By their decree he 
was degraded from the rank of a prefect to the 
obscure condition of a plebeian, and ignomini- 
ously dragged by servile hands to the public 
prison. After a fortnight’s adjournment the sen- 
ate was again convened to pronounce the sen- 
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tence of his death: but while he expected, in the 
island of A‘sculapius, the expiration of the thirty 
days allowed by an ancient law to the vilest 
malefactors,'®° his friends interposed, the em- 
peror Anthemius relented, and the prefect of 
Gaul obtained the milder punishment of exile 
and confiscation. The faults of Arvandus might 
deserve compassion; but the impunity of Sero- 
natus accused the justice of the republic, till he 
was condemned and executed on the complaint 
of the people of Auvergne. That flagitious min- 
ister, the Catiline of his age and country, held a 
secret correspondence with the Visigoths to bes 
tray the province which he oppressed: his in- 
dustry was continually exercised in the discov- 
ery of new taxes and obsolete offences; and his 
extravagant vices would have inspired con- 
tempt if they had not excited fear and abhor- 
rence,!% 

Such criminals were not beyond the reach of 
justice; but whatever might be the guilt of Ri- 
cimer, that powerful barbarian was able to con- 
tend or to negotiate with the prince whose alli- 
ance he had condescended to accept. The peace- 
ful and prosperous reign which Anthemius 
had promised to the West was soon clouded by 
misfortune and discord. Ricimer, apprehensive 
or impatient of a superior, retired from Rome 
and fixed his residence at Milan; an advan- 
tagcous situation, either to invite or to repel the 
warlike tribes that were seated between the 
Alps and the Danuhe.!® Italy was gradually di- 
vided into two independent and hostile king- 
doms; and the nobles of Liguria, who trembled 
at the near approach of a civil war, fell pros- 
trate ut the feet of the patrician, and conjured 
him to spare their unhappy country. “For my 
own part,” replied Ricimer, in a tone of inso- 
lent moderation, “SI am still inclined to embrace 
the friendship of the Galatian;'°} but who will 
undertake to appease his anger, or to mitigate 
the pride which always rises in proportion to 
our submission?” They informed him that Epi- 
phanius, bishop of Pavia.’ united the wisdom 
of the serpent with the innocence of the dove; 
and appeared confident that the eloquence of 
such an ambassador must prevail against the 
strongest opposition, either of interest or pas- 
sion. Their recommendation was approved; 
and Epiphanius, assuming the benevolent office 
of mediation, procceded without delay to Rome 
where he was received with the honours due to 
his merit and reputation. The oration of a 
bishop in favour of peace may be easily sup- 
posed: he argued that, in all possible circum- 
stances, the forgiveness of injuries must be an 
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act of mercy, or magnanimity, or prudence; 
and he seriously admonished the emperor to 
avoid a contest with a fierce barbarian, which 
might be fatal to himself, and must be ruinous 
to his dominions, Anthemius acknowledged the 
truth of his maxims; but he deeply felt, with 
grief and indignation, the behaviour of Rici- 
mer; and his passion gave eloquence and energy 
to his discourse. “What favours,” he warmly 
exclaimed, ‘Shave we refused to this ungrateful 
man? What provocations have we not endured? 
Regardless of the majesty of the purple, I gave 
my daughter to a Goth; I sacrificed my own 
blood to the safety of the republic. The liber- 
ality which ought to have sccured the eternal 
attachment of Ricimer has exasperated him 
against his benefactor. What wars has he not ex- 
cited against the empire? How often has he in- 
stigated and assisted the fury of hostile nations? 
Shall I now accept his perfidious friendship? 
Can I hope that he will respect the engagements 
of a treaty, who has already violated the duties 
of a son?” But the anger of Anthemius evapo- 
rated in these passionate exclamations: he in- 
sensibly yielded to the proposals of Epiphanius; 
and the bishop returned to his diocese with the 
satisfaction of restoring the peace of Italy by a 
reconciliation,!® of which the sincerity and con- 
tinuance might be reasonably suspected. The 
clemency of the emperor was extorted from his 
weakness; and Ricimer suspended his ambitious 
designs till he had secretly prepared the engines 
with which he resolved to subvert the throne of 
Anthemius. The mask of peace and moderation 
was then thrown aside. The army of Ricimer 
was fortified by a numerous reinforcement of 
Burgundians and Oriental Suevi: he disclaimed 
all allegiance to the Greek emperor, marched 
from Milan to the gates of Rome, and, fixing 
his camp on the banks of the Anio, impatiently 
expected the arrival of Olybrius, his Imperial 
candidate. 

The senator Olybrius, of the Anician family, 
might esteem himself the lawful heir of the 
Western empire. He had married Placidia, the 
younger daughter of Valentinian, after she was 
restored by Genseric, who still detained her sis- 
ter Eudoxia, as the wife, or rather as the cap- 
tive, of his son. The king of the Vandals sup- 
ported, by threats and solicitations, the fair 
pretensions of his Roman ally; and assigned, as 
one of the motives of the war, the refusal of the 
senate and people to acknowledge their lawful 
prince, and the unworthy preference which 
they had given to a stranger.'°* The friendship 
of the public enemy might render Olybrvs still 
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more unpopular to the Italians; but when Rici- 
mer meditated the ruin of the emperor Anthe- 
mius, he tempted, with the offer of a diadem, 
the candidate who could justify his rebellion by 
an illustrious name and a royal alliance. The 
husband of Placidia, who, like most of his an- 
cestors, had bcen invested with the consular 
dignity, might have continued to enjoy a secure 
and splendid fortune in the peaceful residence 
of Constantinople; nor does he appear to have 
been tormented by such a genius as cannot be 
amused or occupied unless by the administra- 
tion of an empire. Yet Olybrius yielded to the 
importunities of his friends, perhaps of his wife; 
rashly plunged into the dangers and calamities 
of a civil war; and, with the secret connivance 
of the emperor Leo, accepted the Italian purple, 
which was bestowed, and resumed, at the capri- 
cious will of a barbarian. He landed without 
obstacle (for Genseric was master of the sea) 
either at Ravenna or the port of Ostia, and im- 
mediately proceedcd to the camp of Ricimer, 
where he was received as the sovereign of the 
Western world.!&% 

The patrician, who had extended his posts 
from the Anio to the Milvian bridge, already 
possessed two quarters of Rome, the Vatican 
and the Janiculum, which are separated by the 
Tiber from the rest of the city;!°8 and it may be 
conjectured that an assembly of seceding sen- 
ators imitated, in the choice of Olybrius, the 
forms of a legal election. But the body of the 
senate and people firmly adhered to the cause 
of Anthemius; and the more effectual support 
of a Gothic army enabled him to prolong his 
rcign, and the public distress, by a resistance of 
three months, which produced the concomitant 
evils of famine and pestilence. At length Rici- 
mer made a furious assault on the bridge of Ha- 
drian, or St. Angelo; and the narrow pass was 
defended with equal valour by the Goths till the 
death of Gilimer, their leader. ‘The victorious 
troops, breaking down every barrier, rushed 
with irresistible violence into the heart of the 
city, and Rome (if we may use the language of 
a contemporary pope) was subverted by the 
civil fury of Anthemius and Ricimer.!® The 
unfortunate Anthemius was dragged from his 
concealment and inhumanly massacred by the 
command of his son-in-law, who thus added a 
third, or perhaps a fourth, emperor to the num- 
ber of his victims. The soldicrs, who united the 
rage of factious citizens with the savage manners 
of barbarians, were indulged without control in 
the licence of rapine and murder: the crowd of 
slaves and plebeians, who were unconcerned in 
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the event, could only gain by the indiscriminate 
pillage; and the face of the city exhibited the 
strange contrast of stern cruelty and dissolute 
intemperance.!!° Forty days after this calami- 
tous event, the subject, not of glory, but of guilt, 
Italy was delivered, by a painful disease, from 
the tyrant Ricimer, who bequeathed the com- 
mand of his army to his nephew Gundobald, 
one of the princes of the Burgundians. In the 
same year all the principal actors in this great 
revolution were removed from the stage; and 
the whole reign of Olybrius, whose death does 
not betray any symptoms of violence, is in- 
cluded within the term of seven months. He 
left one daughter, the offspring of his marriage 
with Placidia; and the family of the great ‘Theo- 
dosius, transplanted from Spain to Constanti- 
nople, was propagated in the female line as far 
as the eighth generation.!!! 

Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was aban- 
doned to lawless barbarians,!” the election of a 
new colleague was scriously agitated in the 
council of Leo. ‘The cinpress Verina, studious to 
promote ihe greatness of her own family, had 
married one of her nieces to Julius Nepos, who 
succeeded his uncle Marcellinus in the sover- 
eignty of Dalmatia, a more solid possession than 
the title which he was persuaded to accept of 
Empcror of the West. But the measures of the 
Byzantine court were so languid and irresolute, 
that many months elapsed after the death of 
Antheiius, and even of Olybrius, before their 
destined successor could show himself, with a 
respectable force, to his Italian subjects. Dur- 
ing that interval, Glycerius, an obscure soldier, 
was invested with the purple by his patron Gun- 
dobald; but the Burgundian prince was unable 
or unwilling to support his nomination by a civil 
war: the pursuits of domestic ambition recalled 
him beyond the Alps," and his client was per- 
mitted to exchange the Roman sceptre for the 
bishopric of Salona. Alter extinguishing such a 
competitor, the emperor Nepos was acknowl- 
edged by the senate, by the Italians, and by the 
provincials of Gaul; his moral virtues and mili- 
tary talents were loudly celebratcd; and those 
who dcrived any private benefit froin his gov- 
ernment announced in prophetic strains the re- 
storation of the public felicity.""4 Their hopes 
(if such hopes had been entertained) were con- 
founded within the term of a single year; and 
the treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne to 
the Visigoths, is the only event of his short and 
inglorious reign. ‘The most faithful subjects of 
Gaul were sacrificed by the Italian emperor to 
the hope of domestic security ;!!5 but his repose 
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was soon invaded by a furious sedition of the 
barbarian confederates, who, under the com- 
mand of Orestes, their general, were in full 
march from Rome to Ravenna. Nepos trem- 
bled at their approach; and, instead of placing 
a just confidence in the strength of Ravenna, he 
hastily escaped to his ships, and retired to his 
Dalmatian principality, on the opposite coast 
of the Hadriatic. By this shameful abdication he 
protracted his life about five years, in a very am- 
biguous state between an emperor and an exile, 
till he was assassinated at Salona by the un- 
gratcful Glycerius, who was translated, perhaps 
as the reward of his crime, to the archbishopric 
of Milan." 

The nations who had asserted their inde- 
pendence after the death of Attila were estab- 
lished, by the right of possession or conquest, in 
the boundless countries to the north of the Dan- 
ube; or in the Roman provinces between the 
river and the Alps. But the bravest of their 
youth enlisted in the army of confederates, who 
formed the defence and the terror of Italy; 
and in this promiscuous multitude, the names 
of the Heruli, the Sciri, the Alani, the Turcilin- 
gi, and the Rugians, appear to have predomi- 
nated. The example of these warriors was imi- 
tated by Orestes,!!® the son of Tatullus, and the 
father of the last Roman emperor of the West. 
Orestes, who has been already mentioned in 
this history, had never deserted his country. 
His birth and fortunes rendered him one of the 
most illustrious subjects of Pannonia. When that 
province was ceded to the Huns, he entered 
into the service of Attila, his lawful sovereign, 
obtained the office of his secretary, and was re- 
peatedly sent ambassador to Constantinople, to 
represent the person and signify the commands 
of the imperious monarch. The death of that 
conqucror restored him to his freedom; and 
Orestes might honourably refuse either to follow 
the sons of Attila into the Scythian desert, or to 
obcy the Ostrogoths, who had usurped the do- 
minion of Pannonia. He preferred the service of 
the Italian princes, the successors of Valentin- 
ian; and, as he possessed the qualifications of 
courage, industry, and experience, he advanced 
with rapid steps in the military profession, till he 
was elevated, by the favour of Nepos himself, to 
the dignities of patrician and master general of 
the troops. These troops had been long accus- 
tomed to reverence the character and authority 
of Orestes, who aflected their manners, con- 
versed with them in their own language, and 
was intimately connected with their national 
chieftains by long habits of familiarity and 
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friendship. At his solicitation they rose in arms 
against the obscure Greek who presumed to 
claim their obedience; and when Orestes, from 
some secret motive, declined the purple, they 
consented, with the same facility, to acknowl- 
edge his son Augustulus as the emperor of the 
West. By the abdication of Nepos, Orestes had 
now attained the summit of his ambitious hopes; 
but he soon discovered, before the end of the 
first year, that the lessons of perjury and in- 
gratitude which a rebel must inculcate will be 
retorted against himself, and that the precarious 
sovereign of Italy was only permitted to choose 
whether he would be the slave or the victim of 
his barbarian mercenaries. The dangerous alli- 
ance of these strangers had oppressed and insult- 
ed the last remains of Roman freedom and dig- 
nity. At each revolution their pay and privileges 
were augmented; but their insolence increased 
in a still more extravagant degree; they envied 
the fortune of their brethren in Gaul, Spain, 
and Africa, whose victorious arms had acquired 
an independent and perpetual inheritance; and 
they insisted on their peremptory demand that 
a third part of the lands of Italy should be imme- 
diately divided among them. Orestes, with a 
spirit which, in another situation, might be en- 
titled to our esteem, chose rather to encounter 
the rage of an armed multitude than to sub- 
scribe the ruin of an innocent people. He re- 
jected the audacious demand; and his refusal 
was favourable to the ambition of Odoacer, a 
bold barbarian, who assured his fellow-soldiers 
that, if they dared to associate under his com- 
mand, they might soon extort the justice which 
had been denied to their dutiful petitions. From 
all the camps and garrisons of Italy the con- 
federates, actuated by the same resentment and 
the same hopes, impatiently flocked to the 
standard of this popular leader; and the unfor- 
tunate patrician, overwhelmed by the torrent, 
hastily retreated to the strong city of Pavia, the 
episcopal seat of the holy Epiphanites. Pavia 
was immediately besieged, the fortifications 
were stormed, the town was pillaged; and al- 
though the bishop might labour, with much 
zeal and some success, to save the property of 
the church and the chastity of female captives, 
the tumult could only be appeased by the ex- 
ecution of Orestes." His brother Paul was slain 
in an action near Ravenna; and the helpless 
Augustulus, who could no longer command the 
respect, was reduced to implore the clemency, 
of Odoacer. 

That successful barbarian was the son 2f Ede- 
con; who, in some remarkable transactions, 
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particularly described in a preceding chapter 

had been the colleague of Orestes himself. The 
honour of an ambassador should be exempt 
from suspicion; and Edecon had listened to a 
conspiracy against the life of his sovereign. But 
this apparent guilt was expiated by his merit or 
repentance: his rank was eminent and conspic- 
uous; he enjoyed the favour of Attila; and the 
troops under his command, who guarded in 
their turn the royal village, consisted of a tribe 
of Sciri, his immediate and hereditary subjects. 
In the revolt of the nations they still adhered to 
the Huns; and, more than twelve years after- 
wards, the name of Edecon is honourably men- 
tioned in their uncqual contest with the Ostro- 
goths; which was terminated, after two bloody 
battles, by the defeat and dispersion of the Sci- 
ri.” Their gallant leader, who did not survive 
this national calamity, left two sons, Onulf and 
Odoacer, to struggle with adversity, and to 
maintain as they nught, by rapine or service, 
the faithful followers of their exile. Onulf di- 
rected his steps towards Constantinople, where 
he sullied, by the assassination of a generous 
benefactor, the fame which he had acquired in 
arms. His brother Odoacer led a wandering life 
among the barbarians of Noricum, with a mind 
and a fortunc suited to the most desperate ad- 
ventures; and when he had fixed his choice, he 
piously visited the cell of Severinus, the popular 
saint of the country, to solicit his approbation 
and blessing. The lowness of the door would not 
admit the lofty stature of Odoacer: he was 
obliged tostoop; but in that humble attitude the 
saint could discern the symptoms of his future 
greatness; and addressing him in a prophctic 
tone, “Pursue (said he) your design; proceed to 
Italy, you will soon cast away this coarse gar- 
ment of skins; and your wealth will be adequate 
to the liberality of your mind.”!?! ‘The barbari- 
an, whose daring spirit accepted and ratified 
the prediction, was admitted into the service of 
the Western empire, and soon obtained an hon- 
ourable rank in the guards. His manners were 
gradually polished, his military skill was im- 
proved, and the confederates of Italy would not 
have elected him for their general unless the 
exploits of Odoacer had established a high opin- 
ion of his courag@ and capacity.” Their mili- 
tary acclamations‘saluted him with the title of 
king; but he abstained during his whole reign 
from the use of the purple and diadem,” lest he 
should offend those princes whose subjects, by 
their accidental mixture, had formed the vic- 
torious army which time and policy might in- 
sensibly unite into a great nation. 
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Royalty was familiar to the barbarians, and 
the submissive people of Italy was prepared to 
obey, without a murmur, the authority which 
he should condescend to exercise as the vice- 
gerent of the emperor of the West. But Odoacer 
had resolved to abolish that useless and expen- 
sive office; and such is the weight of antique 
prejudice, that it required some boldness and 
penetration to discover the extreme facility of 
the enterprise. The unfortunate Augustulus was 
made the instrument of his own disgrace; he 
signified his resignation to the senate; and that 
assembly, in their last act of obedience to a 
Roman prince, still affected the spirit of free- 
dom and the forms of the constitution. An epistle 
was addressed, by their unanimous decree, to 
the emperor Zeno, the son-in-law and successor 
of Leo, who had lately been restored, after a 
short rebellion, to the Byzantine throne. They 
solemnly “‘disclaim the necessity, or even the 
wish, of continuing any longer the Imperial 
succession in Italy; since, in their opinion, the 
majesty of a sole monarch is sufficient to per- 
vade and protect, at the same time, both the 
East and the West. In their own name, and in 
the name of the people, they consent that the 
seat of universal empire shall be transferred 
from Rome to Constantinople; and they basely 
renounce the right of choosing their master, the 
only vestige that yet remained of the authority 
which had given laws to the world. The repub- 
lic (they repeat that name without a blush) 
might safely confide in the civil and military 
virtues of Odoacer; and they humbly request 
that the emperor would invest him with the 
tide of Patrician, and the administration of the 
diocese of Italy.” ‘The deputies of the senate were 
received at Constantinople with some mark of 
displeasure and indignation: and when they 
were admitted to the audicnce of Zeno, he 
sternly reproached them with their treatment of 
the two emperors, Anthemius and Nepos, whoni 
the East had successively granted to the prayers 
of Italy. “The first (continued he) you have 
murdered; the second you have expelled: but 
the second is still alive, and whilst he lives he 
is your lawful sovercign.” But the prudent 
Zeno soon deserted the hopeless cause of his 
abdicated colleague. His vanity was gratified 
by the title of sole emperor, and by the statues 
erected to his honour in the several quarters 
of Rome; he entertained a friendly, though 
ambiguous, correspondence with the patrician 
Odoacer; and he gratefully accepted the Im- 
perial ensigns, the sacrcd ornaments of the 
throne and palace, which the barbarian was 
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not unwilling to remove from the sight of the 
people, 24 

In the space of twenty years since the death of 
Valentinian, nine emperors had successively 
disappeared; and the son of Orestes, a youth 
recommended only by his beauty, would be the 
least entitled to the notice of posterity, if his 
reign, which was marked by the extinction of 
the Roman empire in the West, did not leave a 
memorable era in the history of mankind.” 
The patrician Orestes had married the daugh- 
ter of Count Romulus, of Petovio in Noricum; 
the name of Augustus, notwithstanding the jeal- 
ousy of power, was known at Aquileia as a 
familiar surname; and the appellations of the 
two great founders, of the city and of the mon- 
archy, were thus strangely united in the last of 
their successors.!2® The son or Orestes assumed 
and disgraced the names of Romulus Augustus: 
but the first was corrupted into Momyllus by 
the Grecks, and the second has been changed by 
the Latins into the contemptible diminutive Au- 
gustulus. The life of this inoffensive youth was 
spared by the generous clemency of Odoacer; 
who dismissed him, with his whole family, from 
the Imperial palace, fixed his annual allowance 
at six thousand pieces of gold. and assigned the 
castle of Lucullus, in Campania, for the place 
of his exile or retirement.’ As soon as the Ro- 
mans breathed from the toils of the Punic war, 
they were attracted by the beauties and the 
pleasures of Campania; and the country-house 
of the elder Scipio at Liternum exhibited a last- 
ing model of their rustic simplicity.”* The de- 
licious shores of the bay of Naples were crowded 
with villas; and Sylla applauded the masterly 
skill of his rival, who had seated himself on the 
lofy promontory of Misenum, that commands, 
on every side, the sca and land, as far as the 
boundaries of the horizon." The villa of Marius 
was purchased within a few years, by Lucullus, 
and the price had increased from two thousand 
five hundred, to more than fourscore thousand, 
pounds sterling.’ It was adorned by the new 
proprietor with Grecian arts and Asiatic trea- 
sures; and the houses and gardens of Lucullus 
obtained a distinguished rank in the list of Im- 
perial palaces.'*! When the Vandals became 
formidable to the sea-coast, the Lucullan villa, 
on the promontory of Misenum, gradually as- 
sumed the strength and appellation of a strong 
castle, the obscure retreat of the last emperor of 
the West. About twenty years after that great 
revolution it was converted into a church and 
monastery, to receive the boncs of St. Severinus. 
They securely reposed, amidst the broken tro- 
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phies of Cimbric and Armenian victories, till the 
beginning of the tenth century; when the forti- 
fications, which might afford a dangerous shel- 
ter to the Saracens, were demolished by the peo- 
ple of Naples.'” 

Odoacer was the first barbarian who reign- 
ed in Italy, over a people who had once asserted 
their just superiority above the rest of mankind. 
The disgrace of the Romans still excites our re- 
spectful compassion, and we fondly sympathise 
with the imaginary grief and indignation of 
their degenerate posterity. But the calamities of 
Italy had gradually subdued the proud con- 
sciousness of freedom and glory. In the age of 
Roman virtue the provinces were subject to the 
arms, and the citizens to the laws, of the repub- 
lic, till those laws were subverted by civil dis- 
cord, and both the city and the provinces be- 
came the servile property of a tyrant. The forms 
of the constitution, which alleviated or disguised 
their abject slavery, were abolished by time and 
violence; the Italians alternately lamented the 
presence or the absence of the sovereigns whom 
they detested or despised ; and the succession of 
five centuries inflicted the various evils of mili- 
tary licence, capricious despotism, and elabo- 
rate oppression. During the same period, the 
barbarians had emerged from obscurity and 
contempt, and the warriors of Germany and 
Scythia were introduced into the provinces, as 
the servants, the allies, and at length the mas- 
ters, of the Romans, whom they insulted or pro- 
tected. The hatred of the people was suppressed 
by fear; they respected the spirit and splendour 
of the martial chiefs who were invested with the 
honours of the empire; and the fate of Rome 
had long depended on the sword of those formid- 
able strangers. Thestern Ricimer, who trampled 
on the ruins of Italy, had exercised the power, 
without assuming the title, of a king; and the 
patient Romans were insensibly prepared to 
acknowledge the royalty of Odoacer and his 
barbaric successors. 

The king of Italy was not unworthy of the 
high station to which his valour and fortune had 
exalted him: his savage manners were polished 
by the habits of conversation; and he respected, 
though a conqueror and a barbarian, the insti- 
tutions, and even the prejudices, of his subjects. 
After an interval of seven years, Odoacer re- 
stored the consulship of the West. For himself he 
modestly, or proudly, declined an honour which 
was still accepted by the empcrors of the East; 
but the curule chair was successively filled by 
eleven of the most illustrious senators ;!** and the 
list is adorned by the respectable name of Bas- 
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ilius, whose virtucs claimed the friendship and 
grateful applause of Sidonius, his client.!3 The 
laws of the emperors were strictly enforced, and 
the civil administration of Italy was still exer- 
cised by the Prxtorian przefect and his subor- 
dinate officers. Odoacer devolved on the Ro- 
man magistrates the odious and oppressive task 
of collecting the public revenue; but he reserved 
for himself the merit of seasonable and popular 
indulgence.'*> Like the rest of the barbarians, he 
had been instructed in the Arian heresy; but he 
revered the monastic and episcopal characters; 
and the silence of the catholics attests the tolera- 
tion which they enjoyed. ‘The peace of the citv 
required the interposition of his præfect Basilius 
in the choice of a Roman pontiff: the decree 
which restrained the clergy from alienating their 
lands was ultimately designed for the benefit of 
the people, whose devotion would have been 
taxed to repair the dilapidations of the church.! #4 
Italy was protected by the arms of its conquer- 
or; and its frontiers were respected by the bar- 
barians of Gaul and Germany, who had so long 
insulted the feeble race of ‘Theodosius. Odoa- 
cer passed the Hadriatic, to chastise the assas- 
sins of the emperor Nepos, and to acquire the 
maritime province of Dalmatia. He passed the 
Alps, to rescue the remains of Noricum from 
Fava, or Feletheus, king of the Rugians, who 
held his residence bevond the Danube. The 
king was vanquished in battle, and led awav 
prisoncr; a numerous colony of captives and 
subjects was transplanted into Italy; and 
Rome, after a long period of defeat and dis- 
grace, might claim the triumph of her bar- 
barian master.?37 

Notwithstanding the prudence and success of 
Odoacer, his kingdom exhibited the sad prospect 
of misery and desolation. Since the age of Ti- 
berius, the decay of agriculture had been felt in 
Italy; and it was a just subject of complaint that 
the life of the Roman people depended on the 
accidents of the winds and waves.!*8 In the divi- 
sion and the decline of the empire, the tributary 
harvests of Egypt and Africa were withdrawn; 
the numbers of the inhabitants continually di- 
minished with the means of subsistence; and the 
country was exhausted by the irretrievable losses 
of war, faminc,'!™ and pestilence. St. Ambrose 
has deplored the ruin of a populous district, 
which had been once adorned with the flourish- 
ing cities of Bologna, Modena, Rhcgium, and 
Placentia.44° Pope Gelasius was a subject of 
Odoacer; and he affirms, with strong exaggera- 
tion, that in Aimilia, Tuscany, and the adja- 
cent provinces. the human species was almost 
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extirpated.’ The plebians of Rome, who were 
fed by the hand of their master, perished or dis- 
appeared as soon as his liberality was suppress- 
ed; the decline of the arts reduced the industri- 
ous mechanic to idleness and want; and the 
senators, who might support with patience the 
ruin of their country, bewailed their private 
loss of wealth and luxury. One third of those 
ample estates, to which the ruin of Italy is origi- 
nally imputed,!” was extorted for the usc of the 
conquerors. Injuries were aggravated by in- 
sults; the sense of actual sufferings was embit- 
tered by the fear of more dreadful evils; and as 
new lands were allotted to new swarms of bar- 
barians, cach senator was apprehensive lest the 
arbitrary surveyors should approach his favour- 
ite villa, or his most profitable farm. The least 
unfortunate were those who submitted without 
a murmur to the power which it was inpossible 
to resist. Since they desired to live, they owed 
some gratitude to the tyrant who had spared their 
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lives; and since he was the absolute master of 
their fortunes, the portion which he left must be 
accepted as his pure and voluntary gift.'** The 
distress of Jtaly was mitigated by the prudence 
and humanity of Odoacer, who had bound him- 
self, as the price of his elevation, to satisfy the 
demands of a licentious and turbulent multi- 
tude. ‘The kings of the barbarians were fre- 
quently resisted, deposed, or murdered, by their 
native subjects; and the various bands of Italian 
mercenaries, who associated under the standard 
of an elective general, claimed a larger privilege 
of freedom and rapine. A monarchy destitute 
of national union and hereditary right hastened 
to its dissolution. After a reign of fourteen years 
Odoacer was oppressed by the superior genius 
of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths; a hero 
alike excellent in the arts of war and of govern- 
ment, who restored an age of peace and pros- 
perity, and whose name still excites and de- 
serves the attention of mankind. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Origin, Progress, and Effects of the Monastic Life. Conversion of the Barbarians 
to Christianity and Arianism. Persecution of the Vandals in Africa. Extinction 


of Arianism among the Barbarians. 


HE indissoluble connection of civil and 
| ecclesiastical allairs has compelled and 
encouraged me to relate the progress, the 
persecutions, the establishment, the divisions, 
the final triumph, and the gradual corruption 
of Christianity. I have purposely delayed the 
consideration of two religious events Interesting 
in the study of human nature, and important in 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire. I. 
The institution of the monastic life;! and II. 
The conversion of the northern barbarians. 

I. Prosperity and peace introduced the dis- 
tinction of the vulgar and the Ascetic Christians.” 
The loose and imperfect practice of religion satis- 
fied the conscience of the multitude. The prince 
or magistrate, the soldier or merchant, recon- 
ciled their fervent zeal and implicit faith with 
the exercise of their profession, the pursuit of 
their interest, and the indulgence of their pas- 
sions: but the Ascetics, who obeyed and abused 
the rigid precepts of the Gospel, were inspired 
by the savage enthusiasm which represents man 
as a criminal, and God as a tyrant. They seri- 
ously renounced the business and the pleasures 
of the age; abjured the use of wine, of flesh, and 
of marriage; chastised their body, mortified 


their affections, and embraced a life of misery, 
as the price of eternal happiness. In the reign of 
Constantine the Ascetics fled from a profane 
and degenerate world to perpetual solitude or 
religious society. Like the first Christians of 
Jerusalem,’ they resigned the use or the prop- 
erty of their temporal possessions; established 
regular communities of the same sex and a sim- 
ilar disposition; and assumed the names of Fer- 
mits, Monks, and Anachorets, expressive of their 
lonely retreat in a natural or artificial desert. 
Thev soon acquired the respect of the world, 
which they despised; and the loudest applause 
was bestowed on this Divine Puivosopnuy,! 
which surpassed, without the aid of science or 
reason, the laborious virtues of the Grecian 
schools. The monks might indeed contend with 
the Stoics in the contempt of fortune, of pain, 
and of death: the Pythagorean silence and sub- 
mission were revived in their servile discipline; 
and they disdained as firmly as the Cynics 
themselves all the forms and decencies of civil 
society. But the votaries of this Divine Philoso- 
phy aspired to imitate a purer and more perfect 
model. They trod in the footsteps of the proph- 
ets, who had retired to the desert ;° and they re- 
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stored the devout and contemplative life, which 
had been instituted by the Essenians in Pales- 
tine and Egypt. The philosophic eye of Pliny 
had surveyed with astonishment a solitary peo- 
ple, who dwelt among the palm-trees near the 
Dead Sea; who subsisted without money; who 
were propagated without women; and who de- 
rived from the disgust and repentance of man- 
kind a perpetual supply of voluntary associates.® 

Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, af- 
forded the first example of the monastic life. 
Antony,’ an illiterate! youth of the lower parts 
of Thebais, distributed his patrimony,’ deserted 
his family and native home, and executed his 
monastic penance with original and intrepid fa- 
naticism. After a long and painful novitiate 
among the tombs and in a ruined tower, he 
boldly advanced into the desert three days’ 
journey to the castward of the Nile; discovered 
a lonely spot, which possessed the advantages of 
shade and water; and fixed his last residence on 
Mount Colzim, near the Red Sea, where an 
ancient monastery still preserves the name and 
memory of the saint.!° The curious devotion of 
the Christians pursued him to the desert; and 
when he was obliged to appear at Alexandria, 
in the face of mankind, he supported his fame 
with discretion and dignity. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Athanasius, whose doctrine he ap- 
proved; and the Egyptian peasant respectfully 
declined a respectful invitation’ from the em- 
peror Constantine. The venerable patriarch 
(for Antony attained the age of one hundred and 
five years) beheld the numerous progeny which 
had been formed by his example and his les- 
sons. The prolific colonies of monks multiplied 
with rapid increase on the sands of Libya, upon 
the rocks of Thebais, and in the citics of the 
Nile. To the south of Alexandria, the mountain, 
and adjacent desert, of Nitria was peopled by 
five thousand anachorets; and the traveller may 
still investigate the ruins of fifty monasteries, 
which were planted in that barren soil by the 
disciples of Antony.!! In the Upper Thebais, the 
vacant island of Tabenne,'? was occupied by 
Pachomius and fourteen hundred of his breth- 
ren. That holy abbot successively founded nine 
monasteries of men, and one of women; and the 
festival of Easter sometimes collected fifty thou- 
sand religious persons, who followed his angelic 
rule of discipline.'* The stately and populous 
city of Oxyrinchus, the seat of Christian ortho- 
doxy, had devoted the temples, the public edi- 
fices, dnd even the ramparts, to pious and char- 
itabie uses; and the bishop, who might preach 
in twelve churches, computed ten thousand fe- 
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males, and twenty thousand males, of the mo- 
nastic profession.’ The Egyptians, who gloried 
in this marvellous revolution, were disposed to 
hope, and to believe, that the number of the 
monks was equal to the remainder of the peo- 
ple; and postcrity might repeat the saying 
which had formerly been applied to the sacred 
animals of the same country, that in Egypt it 
was less difficult to find a god than a man. 
Athanasius introduced into Rome the knowl- 
edge and practice of the monastic life; and a 
school of this new philosophy was opened by the 
disciples of Antony, who accompanied their pri- 
mate to the holy threshold of the Vatican. The 
strange and savage appearance of these Egyp- 
tians excited, at first, horror and contempt, and, 
at length, applause and zealous imitation. ‘The 
senators, and more especially the matrons, trans- 
formed thcir palaces and villas into religious 
houses; and the narrow institution of siy Vestals 
was eclipsed by the frequent monasteries, which 
were seated on the ruins of ancient temples and 
in the midst of the Roman Forum." Inflamed by 
the example of Antony, a Syrian youth, whose 
name was Hilarion,” fixed his dreary abode on 
a sandy beach betwcen the sca and a morass 
about seven miles from Gaza. The austere pen- 
ance, in which he persisted forty-cight years, 
diffused a similar enthusiasm; and the holy 
man was followed by a train of two or three 
thousand anachorcts, whencver he visited the 
innumerable monasteries of Palestine. The fame 
of Basil'® is immortal in the monastic history of 
the East. With a mind that had tasted the learn- 
ing and eloquence of Athens; with an ambition 
scarcely to be satisfied by the archbishopric of 
Cesarca, Basil retired to a savage solitude in 
Pontus; and deigned, for a while, to give laws 
to the spiritual colonics which he profusely 
scattered along the coast of the Black Sea. In 
the West, Martin of Tours,” a soldier, a hermit, 
a bishop, and a saint, established the monas- 
teries of Gaul; two thousand of his disciples fol- 
lowed him to the grave; and his eloquent his- 
torian challenges the deserts of Thebais to pro- 
duce, in a morc favourable climate, a champion 
of equal virtue. The progress of the monks was 
not less rapid or universal than that of Chris- 
tianity itself. Everg province, and, at last, every 
city, of the empire was filled with their increas- 
ing multitudes; agd the bleak and barren isles, 
from Lerins to Lipari, that arise out of the Tus- 
can Sea, were chosen by the anachorets for the 
place of their voluntary exile. An easy and per- 
petual intercourse by sea and land connected 
the provinces of the Roman world; and the life 
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of Hilarion displays the facility with which an 
indigent hermit of Palestine might traverse 
Egypt, embark for Sicily, escape to Epirus, and 
finally settle in the island of Cyprus.?° The La- 
tin Christians embraced the religious institu- 
tions of Rome. The pilgrims who visited Jeru- 
salem eagerly copied, in the most distant cli- 
mates of the earth, the faithful model of the 
monastic life. The disciples of Antony spread 
themselves beyond the tropic, over the Chris- 
tian empire of Æthiopia. The monastery of 
Banchor,” in Flintshire, which contained above 
two thousand brethren, dispersed a numerous 
colony among the barbarians of Ireland ;?° and 
Iona, one of the Hebrides, which was planted 
by the Irish monks, diffused over the northern 
regions a doubtful ray of science and supersti- 
tion.”4 

These unhappy exiles from social life were 
impelled by the dark and implacable genius of 
superstition. ‘Their mutual resolution was sup- 
ported by the cxample of millions, of either 
sex, of every age, and of every rank; and each 
proselyte who entered the gates of a monastery 
was persuadcd that he trod the steep and thorny 
path of eternal happiness.’ But the operation of 
these religious inotives was variously deter- 
mined by the temper and situation of mankind. 
Reason might subdue, or passion might sus- 
pend, their influence; but they acted most forci- 
bly on the infirm minds of children and fe- 
males; they were strengthened by secret remorse 
or accidental misfortune; and they might de- 
rive some aid from the temporal considerations 
of vanity or interest. It was naturally supposed 
that the pious and humble monks, who had re- 
nounced the world to accomplish the work of 
their salvation, were the best qualified for the 
spiritual government of the Christians. The re- 
luctant hermit was torn from his cell, and seated 
amidst the acclamations of the people, on the 
episcopal throne: the monasteries of Egypt, of 
Gaul, and of the East, supplied a regular suc- 
cession of saints and bishops; and ambition 
soon discovered the secret road which led to the 
possession of wealth and honours. The popu- 
lar monks, whose reputation was connected 
with the fame and success of the order, assidu- 
ously laboured to multiply the number of their 
fellow-captives. They insinuated themselves in- 
to noble and opulent families; and the specious 
arts of flattery and seduction were employed to 
secure those proselytes who might bestow wealth 
or dignity on the monastic profession. The in- 
dignant father bewailed the loss, perhaps, of an 
only son ;?’ the credulous maid was betrayed by 
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vanity to violate the laws of nature; and the 
matron aspired to imaginary perfection by re- 
nouncing the virtues of domestic life. Paula 
yielded to the persuasive eloquence of Jerom;7* 
and the profane title of mother-in-law of Gad”? 
tempted that illustrious widow to consecrate 
the virginity of her daughter Eustochium. By 
the advice, and in the company, of her spiritual 
guide, Paula abandoned Rome and her infant 
son; retired to the holy village of Bethlem; 
founded an hospital and four monasteries; and 
acquired, by her alms and penance, an eminent 
and conspicuous station in the Catholic church. 
Such rare and illustrious penitents were cele- 
brated as the glory and example of their age; 
but the monasteries were filled by a crowd of 
obscure and abject plebcians,?" who gained in 
the cloister much more than they had sacrificed 
in the world. Peasants, slaves, and mechanics 
might escape from poverty and contempt to a 
safe and honourable profession, whose apparent 
hardships were mitigated by custom, by popu- 
lar applause, and by the secret relaxation of dis- 
cipline.*! The subjects of Rome, whose persons 
and fortunes were made responsible for unequal 
and exorbitant tributes, retired from the op- 
pression of the Imperial government; and the 
pusillanimous youth preferred the penance of 
a monastic, to the dangers of a military, life. 
The affrighted provincials of every rank, who 
fled before the barbarians, found shelter and 
subsistence; whole legions were buried in these 
religious sanctuaries; and the same cause which 
relieved the distress of individuals impaired the 
strength and fortitude of the empire.” 

The monastic profession of the ancients** was 
an act of voluntary devotion. The inconstant 
fanatic was threatened with the eternal ven- 
geance of the God whom he deserted; but the 
doors of the monastery were still open for re- 
pentance. Those monks whose conscience was 
fortified by reason or passion were at liberty to 
resume the character of men and citizens; and 
even the spouses of Christ might accept the le- 
gal embraces of an earthly lover.*4 The exam- 
ples of scandal, and the progress of superstition, 
suggested the propriety of more forcible re- 
straints. After a sufficient trial, the fidelity of the 
novice was secured by a solemn and perpetual 
vow; and his irrevocable engagement was rati- 
fied by the laws of the church and state. A guilty 
fugitive was pursued, arrested, and restored to 
his perpetual prison; and the interposition of 
the magistrate oppressed the freedom and merit 
which had alleviated, in some degree, the ab- 
ject slavery of the monastic discipline.** The 
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actions of a monk, his words, and even his 
thoughts, were determined by an inflexible 
rule*® or a capricious superior: the slightest of- 
fences were corrected by disgrace or confine- 
ment, extraordinary fasts, or bloody flagella- 
tion; and disobedience, murmur, or delay were 
ranked in the catalogue of the most heinous 
sins.?? A blind submission to the commands of 
the abbot, however absurd, or even criminal, 
they might seem, was the ruling principle, the 
first virtue of the Egyptian monks; and their 
patience was frequently exercised by the most 
extravagant trials. They were directed to re- 
move an enormous rock; assiduously to water a 
barren staff that was planted in the ground, till, 
at the end of three years, it should vegetate and 
blossom like a tree; to walk into a fiery furnace; 
or to cast their infant into a deep pond: and 
several saints, or madmen, have been immor- 
talised in monastic story by their thoughtless 
and fearless obedience.** The freedom of the 
mind, the source of every gencrous and rational 
sentiment, was destroyed by the habits of cre- 
dulity and submission; and the monk, contract- 
ing the vices of a slave, devoutly followed the 
faith and passions of his ecclesiastical tyrant. 
The peace of the Eastern church was invaded by 
a swarm of fanatics, incapable of fear, or reason, 
or humanity; and the Imperial troops acknowl- 
edged, without shame, that they were much less 
apprehensive of an encounter with the fiercest 
barbarians.® 

Superstition has often framed and conse- 
crated the fantastic garments of the monks:?° 
but their apparent singularity sometimes pro- 
ceeds from their uniform attachment to a simple 
and primitive model, which the revolutions of 
fashion have made ridiculous in the eyes of 
mankind. The father of the Benedictines ex- 
pressly disclaims all idea of choice or merit; and 
soberly exhorts his disciples to adopt the coarse 
and convenient dress of the countries which 
they may inhabit.“ ‘The monastic habits of the 
ancients varied with the climate and their mode 
of life; and they assumed, with the same indif- 
ference, the sheepskin of the Egyptian peasants 
or the cloak of the Grecian philosophers. ‘They 
allowed thei:nselves the use of linen in Egypt, 
where it was a cheap and domestic manufac- 
ture; but in the West they rejected such an ex- 
pensive article of foreign luxury.“ It was the 
practice of the monks cither to cut or shave their 
hair; they wrapped their heads in a cowl, to es- 
cape the sight of profane objects; their legs and 
feet were naked, except in the extreme cold of 
winter; and their slow and feeble steos were 
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supported by a long staff, The aspect of a gen- 
uine anachoret was horrid and disgusting: every 
sensation that is offensive to man was thought 
acceptable to God; and the angelic rule of Ta- 
benne condemned the salutary custom of bath- 
ing the limbs in water and of anointing them 
with oil. The austere monks slept on the 
ground, on a hard mat or a rough blanket; and 
the same bundle of palm-leaves served thein as 
a seat in the day and a pillow in the night. Their 
original cells were low narrow huts, built of the 
slightest materials; which formed, by the regu- 
lar distribution of the streets, a large and popu- 
lous village, enclosing, within the common wall, 
a church, a hospital, perhaps a library, some 
necessary offices, a garden, and a fountain or 
reservoir of fresh water. Thirty or forty brethren 
composed a family of separate discipline and 
diet; and the great monasteries of Egypt con- 
sisted of thirty or forty families, 

Pleasure and guilt are synonymous terms in 
the language of the monks, and they had dis- 
covered, by experience, that rigid fasts and 
abstemious dict are the most eflectual preserva- 
tives against the impure desires of the flesh.‘ 
The rules of abstinence which they imposed, or 
practised, were not uniform or perpetual: the 
cheerful festival of the Pentecost was balanced 
by the extraordinary mortification of Lent; the 
fervour of new monasteries was insensibly re- 
laxed; and the voracious appetite of the Gauls 
could not imitate the patient and temperate 
virtue of the Egyptians.* The disciples of An- 
tony and Pachomius were satisfied with their 
daily pittance*® of twelve ounces of bread, or 
rather hiscuit,4” which they divided into two 
frugal repasts, of the afternoon and of the eve- 
ning. Ít was esteemed a merit, and almost a 
duty, to abstain froin the boiled vegetables 
which were provided for the refectory; but the 
extraordinary bounty of the abbot sometimes 
indulged them with the luxury of cheese, fruit, 
salad, and the small dried fish of the Nile.“ A 
more ample latitude of sea and river fish was 
gradually allowed or assumed; but the use of 
flesh was long confined to the sick or traveHers: 
and when it gradyally prevailed in the less rigid 
monasteries of Europe, a singular distinction 
was introduced; as if birds, whether wild or do- 
mestic, had been less profane than the grosser 
animals of the field. Water was the pure and 
innocent beverage of the primitive monks; and 
the founder of the Benedictines regrets the daily 
portion of half a pint of wine which had been 
extorted from him by the intemperance of the 
age.“ Such an allowance might be easily sup- 
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plied by the vineyards of Italy; and his victo- 
rious disciples, who passed the Alps, the Rhine, 
and the Baltic, required, in the place of wine, an 
adequate compensation of strong beer or cider. 

The candidate who aspired to the virtue of 
evangelical poverty, abjured, at his first entrance 
into a regular community, the idea, and even 
the name, of all separate or exclusive posses- 
sion.®° The brethren were supported by their 
manual labour; and the duty of labour was 
strenuously recommended as a penance, as an 
exercise, and as the most laudable means of se- 
curing their daily subsistence.*! The garden and 
fields, which the industry of the monks had 
often rescued from the forest or the morass, were 
diligently cultivated by their hands. They per- 
formed, without reluctance, the menial offices 
of slaves and domestics; and the several trades 
that were necessary to provide their habits, their 
utensils, and their lodging, were exercised with- 
in the precincts of the great monasteries. The 
monastic studies have tended, for the most part, 
to darken, rather than to dispel, the cloud of 
supe. tition, Yet the curiosity or zeal of some 
learned solitarics has cultivated the ecclesiasti- 
cal and even the profane sciences: and posterity 
must gratefully acknowledge that the monu- 
ments of Greek and Roman literature have 
been preserved and multiplied by their inde- 
fatigable pens.*™ But the more humble industry 
of the monks, especially in Egypt, was content- 
ed with the silent, sedentary occupation of mak- 
ing wooden sandals, or of twisting the leaves of 
the palm-tree into mats and baskets. ‘The super- 
fluous stock, which was not consumed in do- 
mestic use, supplied, by trade, the wants of the 
community: the boats of ‘Tabenne, and the 
other monasteries of Thebais, descended the 
Nile as far as Alexandria; and, in a Christian 
market, the sanctity of the workmen might en- 
hance the intrinsic value of the work. 

But the necessity of manual labour was in- 
sensibly superseded. The novice was tempted to 
bestow his fortune on the saints in whose society 
he was resolved to spend the remainder of his 
life; and the pernicious indulgence of the laws 
permitted him to receive, for their use, any 
future accessions of legacy or inheritance.*? Me- 
lania contributed her plate, three hundred 
pounds’ weight of silver, and Paula contracted 
an immense debt for the relief of their favourite 
monks, who kindly imparted the merits of their 
prayers and penance to a rich and liberal sin- 
ner.“ Time continually increased, and acci- 
dents could seldom diminish, the estates of the 
popular monasteries, which spread over the 
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adjacent country and cities: and, in the first 
century of their institution, the infidel Zosimus 
has maliciously observed, that, for the benefit 
of the poor, the Christian monks had reduced a 
great part of mankind to a state of beggary.*® 
As long as they maintained their original fer- 
vour, they approved themselves, however, the 
faithful and benevolent stewards of the charity 
which was intrusted to their care. But their dis- 
cipline was corrupted by prosperity: they grad- 
ually assumed the pride of wealth, and at last 
indulged the luxury of expense. Their public 
luxury might be excused by the magnificence 
of religious worship. and the decent motive of 
erecting durable habitations for an immortal 
socicty. But every age of the church has accused 
the licentiousness of the degenerate monks; 
who no longer remembered the object of their 
institution, embraced the vain and sensual 
pleasures of the world which they had re- 
nounccd,** and scandalously abused the riches 
which had been acquired by the austere virtues 
of their founders.** Their natural descent, from 
such painful and dangerous virtue, to the com- 
mon vices of humanity, will not, perhaps, excite 
much grief or indignation in the mind of a 
philosopher. 

The lives of the primitive monks were con- 
sumed in penance and solitude, undisturbed by 
the various occupations which fill the time, and 
exercise the faculties, of reasonable, active, and 
social beings. Whenever they were permitted to 
step beyond the precincts of the monastery, two 
jealous companions were the mutual guards and 
spics of each other's actions; and, after their re- 
turn, they were condemned to forget, or, at 
least, to suppress, whatever they had seen or 
heard in the world. Strangers, who professed 
the orthodox faith, were hospitably entertained 
in a separate apartment; but their dangerous 
conversation was restricted to some chosen eld- 
ers of approved discretion and fidelity. Except 
in their presence, the monastic slave might not 
receive the visits of his friends or kindred; and 
it was deemed highly meritorious, if he afflicted 
a tender sister, or an aged parent, by the obsti- 
nate refusal of a word or look.®’ The monks 
themselves passed their lives, without personal 
attachments, among a crowd which had been 
formed by accident, and was detained, in the 
same prison, by force or prejudice. Recluse 
fanatics have few ideas or sentiments to com- 
municate: a special licence of the abbot regu- 
lated the time and duration of their familiar 
visits; and, at their silent meals, they were en- 
veloped in their cowls, inaccessible, and alinost 
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invisible, to each other.® Study is the resource 
of solitude; but education had not prepared and 
qualified for any liberal studies the mechanics 
and peasants who filled the monastic communi- 
ties. They might work; but the vanity of spiri- 
tual perfection was tempted to disdain the exer- 
cise of manual labour; and the industry must be 
faint and languid which is not excited by the 
sense of personal interest. 

According to their faith and zeal, they might 
employ the day, which they passed in their 
cells, cither in vocal or mental prayer: they as- 
sembled in the evening, and they were awaken- 
ed in the night, for the public worship of the 
monastery. The precise moment was deter- 
mined by the stars, which are seldom clouded in 
the serene sky of Egypt; and a rustic horn, or 
trumpet, the signal of devotion, twice interrupt- 
ed the vast silence of the desert.** Even sleep, the 
last refuge of the unhappy, was rigorously 
measured: the vacant hours of the monk heavily 
rolled along, without business or pleasure; and, 
before the close of each day, he had repeatedly 
accused the tedious progress of the sun."! In this 
comfortless state, superstition still pursued and 
tormented her wretched votarics.@ ‘The repose 
which they had sought in the cloister was dis- 
turbed by tardy repentance, profane doubts, 
and guilty desires; and, while they considered 
each natural impulse as an unpardonable sin, 
they perpetually trembled on the edge of a 
flaming and bottomless abyss. From the painful 
struggles of disease and despair, these unhappy 
victims were sometimes relieved by madness or 
death; and, in fhe sixth century, a hospital was 
founded at Jerusalem for a small portion of the 
austere penitents who were deprived of their 
senses. Their visions, before they attained this 
extreme and acknowledged term of frenzy, have 
afforded ample materials of supernatural his- 
tory. It was their firm persuasion that the air 
which they breathed was peopled with invisible 
enemies; with innumerable demons, who watch- 
ed every occasion, and assumed every form, to 
terrify, and above all to tempt, their unguarded 
virtue. The imagination, and even the senscs, 
were deceived by the illusions of distempered 
fanaticism; and the hermit, whose midnight 
prayer was oppressed by involuntary slumber, 
might easily confound the phantoms of horror 
or delight which had occupied his sleeping and 
his waking dreams. * 

The monks were divided into two classes: the 
Coenobites, who lived under a common and reg- 
ular discipline; and the Anachorets, who indulged 
their unsocial, independent fanaticisr..*° The 
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most devout, or the most ambitious, of the 
spiritual brethren renounced the convent, as 
they had renounced the world. The fervent 
monasteries of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria were 
surrounded by a Laura,* a distant circle of soli- 
tary cells; and the extravagant penance of the 
Hermits was stimulated by applause and emu- 
lation.®? They sunk under the painful weight of 
crosses and chains; and their emaciated limbs 
were confined by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, 
and greaves of massy and rigid iron. All super- 
fluous incumbrance of dress they contemptu- 
ously cast away; and some savage saints of both 
sexes have been admired, whose naked bodies 
were only covered by their long hair. They 
aspired to reduce themselves to the rude and 
miserable state in which the human brute is 
scarcely distinguished above his kindred ani- 
mals; and the numerous sect of Anachorets de- 
rived their name from their humble practice of 
grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia with the 
common herd.* They often usurped the den of 
some wild beast whoin they affected to resem- 
ble; they buried themselves in some gloomy 
cavern, which art or nature had scooped out of 
the rock; and the marble quarries of ‘Thebais 
are still inscribed with the monuments of their 
penance.™ The most perfect Hermits are sup- 
posed to have passed many days without tood, 
many nights without sleep, and many years 
without speaking; and glorious was the man (I 
abuse that name) who contrived any cell, or 
seat, of a peculiar construction, which might 
expose him, in the most inconvenient posture, 
to the inclemency of the seasons. 

Among these heroes of the monastic life, the 
name and genius of Simeon Stylites’® have been 
immortalised by the singular invention of an 
aérial penance. At the age of thirteen the young 
Syrian deserted the profession of a shepherd, 
and threw himself into an austere monastery. 
After a long and painful novitiate, in which 
Simcon was repeatedly saved from pious suicide, 
he established his residence on a mountain, about 
thirty or forty miles to the east of Antioch. 
Within the space of a mandra, or circle of stones, 
to which he had attached himself by a ponder- 
ous chain, he as¢ended a column, which was 
successively raised from the height of nine, to 
that of sixty, fect from the ground.” In this last 
and lofty station, the Syrian Anachoret resisted 
the heat of thirty summers, and the cold of as 
many winters. Habit and exercise instructed 
him to maintain his dangerous situation with- 
out fear or giddiness, and successively to assume 
the different postures of devotion. He sometimes 
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prayed in an erect attitude, with his outstretch- 
ed arms in the figure of a cross; but his most 
familiar practice was that of bending his mea- 
gre skeleton from the forehead to the feet; and 
a curious spectator, after numbering twelve 
hundred and forty-four repetitions, at length 
desisted from the endless account. The progress 
of an ulcer in his thigh” might shorten, but it 
could not disturb, this celestial life; and the pa- 
tient Hermit expired without descending from 
his column. A prince, who should capriciously 
inflict such tortures, would be deemed a tyrant; 
but it would surpass the power of a tyrant to 
impose a long and miscrable existence on the 
reluctant victims of his cruelty. This voluntary 
martyrdom must have gradually destroyed the 
sensibility both of thernind and body; nor can it 
be presumed that the fanatics who torment 
themselves are susceptible of any lively affec- 
tion for the rest of mankind. A cruel, unfeeling 
temper has distinguished the monks of every 
age and country: their stern indifference, which 
is seldom mollified by personal friendship, is in- 
flamed by religious hatred; and their merciless 
zeal has strenuously administered the holy office 
of the Inquisition. 

The monastic saints, who excite only the 
contempt and pity of a philosopher, were re- 
spected and almost adored by the prince and 
people. Successive crowds of pilgrims from Gaul 
and India saluted the divine pillar of Simeon; 
the tribes of Saracens disputed in arms the 
honour of his benediction; the queens of Arabia 
and Persia gratefully confessed his supernatural 
virtue; and the angelic Hermit was consulted 
by the younger Theodosius in the most impor- 
tant concerns of the church and state. His re- 
mains were transported from the mountain of 
Telenissa, by a solemn procession of the patri- 
arch, the master-gencral of the East, six bish- 
ops, twenty-one counts or tribunes, and six 
thousand soldiers; and Antioch revered his 
bones as her glorious ornament and impreg- 
nable defence. The fame of the apostles and 
inartyrs was gradually eclipsed by these recent 
and popular Anachorets; the Christian world 
fell prostrate before their shrines; and the mira- 
cles ascribed to thcir relics exceeded, at least in 
number and duration, the spiritual ex, loits of 
their lives, But the golden legend of their lives” 
was embellished by the artful credulity of their 
interested brethren; and a believing age was 
easily persuaded that the slightest caprice of an 
Egyptian or a Syrian monk had been sufficient 
to interrupt the eternal laws of the universe. 
The favourites of Heaven were accustomed to 
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cure inveterate diseases with a touch, a word, ora 
distant message; and to expel the most obstinate 
demons from the souls or bodies which they pos- 
sessed. They familiarly accosted, or imperiously 
commanded, the lions and serpents of the des- 
ert; infused vegetation into a sapless trunk; sus- 
pended iron on the surface of the water; passed 
the Nile on the back of a crocodile; and refresh- 
ed themselves in a fiery furnace. These extrava- 
gant tales, which display the fiction, witheut the 
genius, of poetry, have seriously affected the 
reason, the faith, and the morals of the Chris- 
tians. Their credulity debased and vitiated the 
faculties of the mind: they corrupted the evi- 
dence of history; and superstition gradually ex- 
tinguished the hostile light of philosophy and 
science. Every mode of religious worship which 
had been practised by the saints, every mysteri- 
ous doctrine which they believed, was fortified 
by the sanction of divine revelation, and all the 
manly virtues were oppressed by the servile and 
pusillanimous reign of the monks. If it be possi- 
ble to measure the interval between the philo- 
sophic writings of Cicero and the sacred legend 
of Theodoret, between the character of Cato 
and that of Simeon, we may appreciate the 
memorable revolution which was accomplished 
in the Roman empire within a period of five 
hundred years. 

Il. The progress of Christianity has been 
marked by two glorious and decisive vic tories: 
over the learned and luxurious citizens of the 
Roman cmpire; and over the warlike barbari- 
ans of Scvthia and Germany, who subverted the 
empire and embraced the religion of the Ro- 
mans The Goths were the foremost of these 
savage proselytes; and the nation was indebted 
for its conversion to a countryman, or at least to 
a subject, worthy to be ranked among the in- 
ventors of useful arts who have deserved the 
remembrance and gratitude of posterity. A 
great number of Roman provincials had been 
led away into captivity by the Gothic bands 
who ravaged Asia in the time of Gallienus; and 
of these captives many were Christians, and 
several belonged to the ecclesiastical order. 
‘Those involuntary missionaries, dispersed as 
slaves in the villages of Dacia, successively la- 
boured for the salvation of their masters. The 
seeds which they planted of the evangelic doc- 
trine were gradually propagated; and before 
the end of a century the pious work was achieved 
by the labours of Ulphilas, whose ancestors had 
been transported beyond the Danube from a 
small town of Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas, the bishop and apostle of the 
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Goths,”4 acquired their love and reverence by 
his blameless life and indefatigable zeal, and 
they received with implicit confidence the doc- 
trines of truth and virtue which he preached 
and practised. He executed the arduous task of 
translating the Scriptures into their native 
tongue, a dialect of the German or Teutonic 
language; but he prudently suppressed the four 
books of Kings, as they might tend to irritate 
the fierce and sanguinary spirit of the barbari- 
ans. The rude, imperfect idiom of soldiers and 
shepherds, so ill qualified to communicate any 
spiritual ideas, was improved and modulated by 
his genius; and Ulphilas, before he could frame 
his version, was obliged to compose a new al- 
phabet of twenty-lour letters; four of which he 
invented to express the peculiar sounds that 
were unknown to the Greek and Latin pronun- 
ciation.” But the prosperous state of the Gothic 
church was soon afflicted by war and intestine 
discord, and the chieftains were divided by re- 
ligion as well as by interest. Fritigern, the friend 
of the Romans, became the proselyte of Ulphi- 
las; while the haughty soul of Athanaric dis- 
dained the yoke of the empire and of the Gospel. 
The faith of the new converts was tried by the 
persecution which he excited. A waggon, bear- 
ing aloft the shapeless image of Thor, perhaps, 
or of Woden, was conducted in solemn proces- 
sion through the streets of the camp, and the 
rebels who refused to worship the god of their 
fathers were immediately burnt with their tents 
and families. The character of Ulphilas recom- 
mended him to the esteem ofthe Eastern court, 
where he twiçe appeared as the minister of 
peace; he pleaded the cause of the distressed 
Goths, who implored the protection of Valens; 
and the name of Moses was applied to this 
spiritual guide, who conducted his people 
through the decp waters of the Danube to the 
Land of Promise.’® The devout shepherds, who 
were attached to his person and tractable to his 
voice, acquiesced in their settlement at the foot 
of the Mzsian mountains, ın a country of wood- 
lands and pastures, which supported their flocks 
and herds, and enabled them to purchase the 
corn and wine of the more plentiful provinces. 
These harmless barbarians multiplied in ob- 
scure peace and the profession of Christianity.”7 

Their fiercer brethren, the formidable Visi- 
goths, universally adopted the religion of the 
Romans, with whom they maintained a per- 
petual intercourse of war, of friendship, or of 
conquest. In their long and victorious march 
from the Danube to the Atlantic Occan they 
converted their allies; they educated the rising 
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generation; and the devotion which reigned in 
the camp of Alaric, or the court of Toulouse, 
might edify or disgrace the palaces of Rome and 
Constantinople.: During the same period Chris- 
tianity was embraced by almost all the barbari- 
ans who established their kingdoms on the 
ruins of the Western empire; the 3urgundians 
in Gaul, the Suevi in Spain, the Vandals in 
Africa, the Ostrogoths in Pannonia, and the 
various bands of mercenaries that raised Odoa- 
cer to the throne of Italy. The Franks and the 
Saxons still persevered in the errors of Pagan- 
ism; but the Franks obtained the monarchy of 
Gaul by their submission to the example of 
Clovis; and the Saxon conquerors of Britain 
were reclaimed from their savage superstition 
by the missionaries of Rome. These barbarian 
prosclytes displayed an ardent and successful 
zeal in the propagation of the faith. The Mero- 
vingian hings and their successors, Charle- 
magne and the Othos, extended by their laws 
and victories the dominion of the cross. England 
produced the apostle of Germany; and the 
evangelic light was gradually diflused from the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine to the nations ol 
the Elbe, the Vistula, and the Baltic.” 

The different motives which influenced the 
reason or the passions of the barbarian con- 
verts cannot easily be ascertained. [hey were 
often capricious and accidental; a dream, an 
omen, the report of a miracle, the example ot 
some priest or hero, the charms of a bcleving 
wile, and, above all, the fortunate event of a 
prayer or vow which, in a moment of danver, 
they had addressed to the God of the Chris- 
tians.” The earlv prejudices of education were 
insensibly erased by the habits of frequent and 
familiar socicty; the moral precepts of the Gos- 
pel were protected by the extravagant virtucs 
of the monks; and a spiritual theology was sup- 
ported by the visible power of relics, and the 
pomp of religious worship. But the rational and 
ingenious mode of persuasion which a Saxon 
bishop*! suggested to a popular saint might 
soinctimes be employed by the missionaries who 
laboured for the conversion of infidels.‘ Admit,” 
Says the sagacious disputant, ‘‘whatever they 
are pleased to assert of the fabulous and carnal 
genealogy of their gods and goddesses, who are 
propagated from each other. From this princi- 
ple deduce their imperfect nature and human 
infirmities, the assurance they were born, and 
the probability that they will die. At what time, 
by what means, from what cause, were the eld- 
est of the gocls or goddesses produced? Do they 
still continue, or have they ceased, to propa- 
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gate? If they have ceased, summon your anta- 
gonist to declare the reason of this strange alter- 
ation. If they still continue, the number of the 
gods must become infinite; and shall we not 
risk, by the indiscreet worship of some impotent 
deity, to excite the resentment of his jealous su- 
perior? The visible heavens and earth, the 
whole system of the universe, which may be 
conceived by the mind, is it created or eternal? 
If created, how or where could the gods them- 
selves exist before the creation? If eternal, how 
could they assume the empire of an independent 
and pre-existing world? Urge these arguments 
with temper and moderation; insinuate, at 
seasonable intervals, the truth and beauty of the 
Christian revelation; and endeavour to make 
the unbelievers ashamed without making them 
angry.” This metaphysical reasoning, too re- 
fined perhaps for the barbarians of Germany, 
was fortified by the grosser weight of authority 
and popular consent. ‘Lhe advantage of tem- 
poral prosperity had deserted the Pagan cause 
and passed over to the service of Christianity. 
‘The R mans themselves, the most powerful and 
enlightened nation of the globe, had renounced 
their ancient superstition; and if the ruin of 
their empire seemed to accuse the efficacy of the 
new faith, the disgrace was already retrieved by 
the conversion of the victorious Goths. The val- 
iant and fortunate barbarians who subdued the 
provinces of the West successively received and 
retlected the same edifying example. Before the 
age of Charlemagne, the Chrisuan nations of 
Europe might exult in the exclusive possession 
of the temperate climates, of the fertile lands 
which produced corn, wine, and oil; while the 
savage idolaters and their helpless idols were 
confined to the extremities of the carth, the 
dark and frozen regions of the North.* 
Christianity, which opened the gates of Hea- 
ven to the barbarians, introduced an important 
change in their moral and political condition. 
‘Lhey received, at the same time, the use of let- 
ters, so essential toa religion whose doctrines are 
contained in a sacred book; and while they 
studied the divine truth, their minds were in- 
sensibly enlarged by the distant view of history, 
of nature, of the arts, and of society. The ver- 
sion of the Sciptures into their native tongue, 
which had facilitated their conversion, must ex- 
cite, among their clergy, some curiosity to read 
the original text, to understand the sacred litur- 
gy of the church, and to examine, in the writ- 
ings of the fathers, the chain of ecclesiastical 
tradition. These spiritual gifts were preserved in 
the Greek and Latin languages, which conceal- 
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ed the inestimable monuments of ancient learn- 
ing. The immortal productions of Virgil, Cice- 
ro, and Livy, which were accessible to the 
Christian barbarians, maintained a silent inter- 
course between the reign of Augustus and the 
times of Clovis and Charlemagne. The emula- 
tion of mankind was encouraged by the remem- 
brance of a more perfect state; and the flame of 
science was secretly kept alive, to warm and en- 
lighten the mature age of the Western world. In 
the most corrupt state of Christianity the bar- 
barians might learn justice from the law, and 
mercy from the gospel; and if the knowledge of 
their duty was insufficient to guide their actions 
or to regulate their passions, they were some- 
times restrained by conscience, and frequently 
punished by remorse. But the direct authority 
of religion was less eflectual than the holy com- 
munion, which united them with their Chris- 
tian brethren in spiritual friendship. The influ- 
ene of these sentiments contributed to secure 
their fidelity in the service or the alliance of the 
Romans, to alleviate the horrors of war, to mod- 
erate the insolence of conquest, and to pre- 
serve, in the downfall of the empire, a perma- 
nent respect for the name and institutions of 
Rome. In the days of Paganism the priests of 
Gaul and Germany reigned over the people, 
and controlled the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates; and the zealous proselytes transferred an 
equal, or more ample, measure of devout obe- 
dience to the ponulfs of the Christian faith. The 
sacred character of the bishops was supported 
by their temporal possessions; they obtained an 
honourable seat in the legislative assemblies of 
soldiers and freemen; and it was their interest, 
as well as their duty, to mollify by peaceful 
counsels the fierce spirit of the barbarians. The 
perpetual correspondence of the Latin clergy, 
the frequent pilgrimages to Rome and Jeru- 
salem, and the growing authority of the popes, 
cemented the union of the Christian republic, 
and gradually produced the similar manners 
and common jurisprudence which have distin- 
guished from the rest of mankind the indepen- 
dent. andeven hostile, nations of modern Europe. 

But the operation of these causes was checked 
and retarded by the unfortunate accident which 
infused a deadly poison into the cup of salva- 
tion. Whatever might be the early sentiments of 
UIphilas, his connections with the empire and 
the church were formed during the reign of 
Arianism. The apostle of the Goths subscribed 
the creed of Rimini; professed with freedom, and 
perhaps with sincerity, that the Son was not 
equal or consubstantial to the FatHer ;** com- 
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municated these errors to the clergy and peo- 
ple; and infected the barbaric world with an 
heresy®4 which the great Theodosius proscribed 
and extinguished among the Romans. The tern- 
per and understanding of the new proselytes 
were not adapted to metaphysical subtleties; 
but they strenuously maintained what they had 
piously received as the pure and genuine doc- 
trines of Christianity. The advantage of preach- 
ing and expuunding the Scriptures in the Teu- 
tonic language promoted the apostolic labours 
of Ulphilas and his successors; and they ordain- 
ed a competent number of bishops and presby- 
ters for the instruction of the kindred tribes. The 
Ostrogoths, the Burgundians, the Suevi, and 
the Vandals, who had listened to the eloquence 
of the Latin clergy,®® preferred the more intelli- 
gible lessons of their domestic teachers; and 
Arianism was adopted as the national faith of 
the warlike converts who were seated on the 
ruins of the Western empire. This irreconcilable 
difference of religion was a perpetual source of 
jealousy and hatred; and the reproach of Bar- 
barian was embittered by the more odious epi- 
thet of Heretec. The heroes of the North, who had 
submitted with some reluctance to believe that 
all their ancestors were in hell,®® were astonished 
and exasperated to learn that they themselves 
had only changed the mode of their eternal 
candemnation. Instead of the smooth applause 
which Christian kings are accustomed to expect 
from their loyal prelates, the orthodox bishops 
and their clergy were in a state of opposition to 
the Arian courts; and their {ndiscreet opposi- 
tion frequently became criminal, and might 
sometimes be dangerous.*’ The pulpit, that safe 
and sacred organ of sedition, resounded with 
the names of Pharaoh and Holofernes;** the 
public discontent was inflamed by the hope or 
promise of a glorious deliverance; and the sedi- 
tious saints were tempted to promote the ac- 
complishment of their own predictions. Not- 
withstanding these provocations, the catholics 
of Gaul, Spain, and Italy enjoyed, under the 
reign of the Arians, the free and peaceful exer- 
cise of their religion. Their haughty masters re- 
spected the zeal of a numerous people, resolved 
to die at the foot of their altars, and the exam- 
ple of their devout constancy was admired and 
innitated by the barbarians themselves. ‘The con- 
querors evaded, however, the disgraceful re- 
proach, or confession, of fear, by attributing their 
toleration to the liberal motives of reason and 
humanity; and while they affected the lan- 
guage, they imperceptibly imbibed the spirit, 
of genuine Christianity. 
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The peace of the church was sometimes in- 
terrupted. The catholics were indiscreet, the 
barbarians were impatient; and the partial acts 
of severity or injustice, which had been recom- 
mended by the Arian clergy, were exaggerated 
by the orthodox writers. The guilt of persecu- 
tion may be imputed to Euric, king of the Visi- 
goths who suspended the exercise of ecclesiasti- 
cal, or, at least, of episcopal functions, and pun- 
ished the popular bishops of Aquitain with im- 
prisonment, exile, and confiscation.” But the 
cruel and absurd enterprise of subduing the 
minds of a whole people was undertaken by the 
Vandals alone. Genseric himself, in his early 
youth, had renounced the orthodox commu- 
nion; and the apostate could neither grant nor 
expect a sincere forgiveness. He was exasper- 
ated to find that the Africans, who had fled be- 
fore him in the field, still presumed to dispute 
his will in synods and churches; and his fero- 
cious mind was incapable of fear or of compas- 
sion. His catholic subjects were oppressed by in- 
tolerant laws and arbitrary punishments. The 
language of Genseric was furious and forinid- 
able; the knowledge of his intentions might 
justify the most unfavourable interpretation of 
his actions; and the Arians were reproached 
with the frequent executions which stained the 
palace and the dominions of the tyrant. Aims 
and ambition werc, however, the ruling pas- 
sions of the monarch of the sea. But [unneric, 
his inglorious son, who seemed to inherit only 
his vices, tormented the catholics with the same 
unrelenting fury which had been fatal to his 
brother, his nephews, and the friends and fa- 
vourites of his father; and even to the Arian pa- 
triarch, who was inhumanly burnt alive in the 
midst of Carthage. ‘The religious war was pre- 
ceded and prepared by an insidious truce; per- 
secution was made the serious and important 
business of the Vandal court; and the loath- 
some disease which hastened the death of Hun- 
neric revenged the injuries, without contribut- 
ing to the deliverance, of the church. The 
throne of Africa was successively filled by the 
two nephews of Hunneric; by Gundamund, 
who reigned about twelve, and by Thrasimund, 
who governed the nation above twenty-seven, 
years. ‘Their administration was hostile and op- 
pressive to the orthodox party. Gundamund ap- 
peared to emulate, or even to surpass, the cruel- 
ty of his uncle; and if at length he relented, if he 
recalled the bishops, and restored the freedom 
of Athanasian worship, a premature death in- 
tercepted the benefits of his tardy clemency. 
His brother, Thrasimund, was the greatest and 
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most accomplished of the Vandal kings, whom 
he excelled in beauty, prudence, and magnani- 
mity of soul. But this magnanimous character 
was degraded by his intolerant zeal and deceit- 
ful clemency. Instead of threats and tortures, he 
employed the gentle, but efficacious, powers of 
seduction. Wealth, dignity, and the royal fa- 
vour were the liberal rewards of apostacy; the 
catholics who had violated the laws might pur- 
chase their pardon by the renunciation of their 
faith; and whenever Thrasimund mediated any 
rigorous measure, he patiently waited till the in- 
discretion of his adversaries furnished him with 
a specious opportunity. Bigotry was his last sen- 
timent in the hour of death; and he exacted 
froin his successor a solemn oath that he would 
never tolerate the sectaries of Athanasius. But 
his successor, Hilderic, the gentle son of the 
savage Hunneric, preferred the dutics of hu- 
manity and justice to the vain obligation of an 
impious oath; and his accession was gloriously 
marked by the restoration of peace and univer- 
sal freedom. The throne of that virtuous, though 
feeble, xxonarch was usurped by his cousin Gel- 
imer, a zealous Arian: but the Vandal kingdom, 
before he could enjoy or abuse his power, was 
subverted by the arms of Belisarius; and the 
orthodox party retaliated the injuries which 
they had endured.®? 

The passionate declamations of the catholics, 
the sole historians of this persecution, cannot 
afford any distinct series of causes and events, 
any impartial view of characters or counsels; 
but the most remarkable circumstances that 
deserve either credit or notice may be referred 
to the following heads: I. In the original law, 
which is still extant! Hunneric expressly dce- 
clares, and the declaration appears to be cor- 
rect, that he had faithfully transcribed the regu- 
lations and penalties of the Imperial edicts 
against the heretical cungregations, the clergy, 
and the people, who dissented from the estab- 
lished religion. If the rights of conscience had 
been understood, the catholics must have con- 
demned their past conduct, or acquiesced in 
their actual sufferings. But they still persisted to 
refuse the indulgence which they claimed. 
While they trembled under the lash of persecu- 
tion, they praised the laudable severity of Hun- 
neric himself, who burnt or banished great 
numbers of Manichxans;” and they rejected 
with horror the ignominious compromise that 
the disciples of Arius and of Athanasius should 
enjoy a reciprocal and similar toleration in the 
territorics of the Romans and in those of the 
Vandals"? II, The practice of a conference, 
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which the catholics had so frequently used to 
insult and punish their obstinate antagonists, 
was retorted against themselves.’ At the com- 
mand of Hunneric, four hundred and sixty-six 
orthodox bishops assembled at Carthage; but 
when they were admitted into the hall of audi- 
ence, they had the mortification of beholding 
the Arian Cyrila, exalted on the patriarchal 
throne. The disputants were separated, after 
the mutual and ordinary reproaches of noise 
and silence, of delay and precipitation, of mili- 
tary force and of popular clamour. One martyr 
and one confessor were selected among the 
catholic bishops; twenty-eight escaped by flight, 
and eighty-eight by conformity; forty-six were 
sent into Corsica to cut timber for the royal 
navy; and three hundred and two were ban- 
ished to the different parts of Africa, exposed to 
the insults of their eneinies, and carefully de- 
prived of all the temporal and spiritual comforts 
of life.°° The hardships of ten years’ exile must 
have reduced their numbers; and if they had 
complied with the law of ‘Thrasimund, which 
prohibited any episcopal consecrations, the or- 
thodox church of Africa must have expired 
with the lives of its actual members. ‘They dis- 
obeyed; and their disobedience was punished 
by a second exile of two hundred and twenty 
hishops into Sardinia, where they languished 
fifteen years. till the accession of the gracious 
Hilderic.” The two islands were judiciously 
chosen by the malice of their Arian tyrants. 
Sencca, from his own experience, has deplored 
and caxaggerated the miserable state of Corsi- 
ca,’ and the plenty of Sardinia was overbal- 
anced by the unwholesome quality of the air.*8 
TH. The zeal of Genseric and his successors for 
the conversion of the catholics must have ren- 
dered them still more jealous to guard the puri- 
ty of the Vandal faith. Before the churches were 
finally shut, it was a crime to appear in a bar- 
barian dress; and those who presumed to neg- 
lect the royal mandate were rudely dragged 
backwards by their long hair.” The palatine 
oflicers, who refused to profess the religion of 
their prince, were ignominiously stripped of 
their honours and employments; banished to 
Sardinia and Sicily; or condemned to the servile 
labours of slaves and peasants in the fields of 
Utica. In the districts w hich had been peculiar- 
ly allotted to the Vandals, the exercise of the 
catholic worship was more strictly prohibited; 
and severe penalties were denounced against 
the guilt both of the missionary and the prose- 
lyte. By these arts the faith of the barbarians 
was preserved, and their zeal was inflamed: 
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they discharged with devout fury the office of 
spies, informers, or executioners; and whenever 
their cavalry took the field, it was the favourite 
amusement of the march to defile the churches 
and to insult the clergy of the adverse faction.!° 
IV. The citizens who had been educated in the 
luxury of the Roman province were delivered, 
with exquisite cruelty, to the Moors of the 
desert. A venerable train of bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, with a faithful crowd of four thou- 
sand and ninety-six persons, whose guilt is not 
precisely ascertained, were torn from their na- 
tive homes by the command of Hunneric. Dur- 
ing the night they were confined, like a herd 
of cattle, amidst their own ordure: during the 
day they pursued their march over the burning 
sands; and if they fainted under the heat and 
fatigue, they were goaded or dragged along till 
they expired in the hands of their tormentors.?% 
These unhappy exiles, when they reached the 
Moorish huts, might excite the compassion of a 
people whose native humanity was neither im- 
proved by reason nor corrupted bv fanaticism: 
but if they escaped the dangers, they were con- 
demned to share the distress, of a savage life. 
V. It is incumbent on the authors of persecution 
previously to reflect whether they are deter- 
mined to support it in the last extreme. They ex- 
cite the flame which they strive to extinguish; 
and it soon becomes necessary to chastise the 
contumacy, as well as the crime, of the offender. 
The fine, which he is unable or unwilling to 
discharge, exposes his person to the severity of 
the law; and his contempt of lighter penalties 
suggests the use and proprietv of capital pun- 
ishment. Through the veil of fiction and decla- 
mation we may clearly perceive that the catho- 
lics, more especially under the reign of Hun- 
neric, endured the most cruel and ignominious 
treatment.!" Respectable citizens, noble ma- 
trons, and consecrated virgins were stripped 
naked and raised in the air by pulleys, with a 
weight suspended at their feet. In this painful 
attitude their naked bodies were torn with 
scourges, or burnt in the most tender parts with 
red-hot plates of iron. The amputation of the 
ears, the nose, the tongue, and the right hand 
was inflicted by the Arians; and although the 
precise number cannot be defined, it is evident 
that many persons, among whom a bishop,!% 
and a proconsul,'!®4 may be named, were en- 
titled to the crown of martyrdom. The same 
honour has been ascribed to the memory of 
Count Sebastian, who professed the Nicene 
creed with unshaken constancy; and Genseric 
might detest as an heretic the brave and ambi- 
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tious fugitive whom he dreaded as a rival.'0 
VI. A new mode of conversion, which might 
subdue the feeble and alarm the timorous, was 
employed by the Arian ministers. They im- 
posed, by fraud or violence, the rites of baptism ; 
and punished the apostacy of the catholics, if 
they disclaimed this odious and profane cere- 
mony, which scandalously violated the freedom 
of the will and the unity of the sacrament.!% 
The hostile sects had formerly allowed the val- 
idity of cach other’s baptism; and the innova- 
tion, so fiercely maintained by the Vandals, can 
be imputed only to the example and advice of 
the Donatists. VII. The Arian clergy surpassed 
in religious cruelty the king and his Vandals; 
but they were incapable of cultivating the spiri- 
tual vineyard which they were so desirous to 
possess. A patriarch!” might seat himself on the 
throne of Carthage: some bishops, in the prin- 
cipal cities. might usurp the place of their ri- 
vals; but the smallness of their numbers, and 
their ignorance of the Latin language,'@ dis- 
qualified the barbarians for the ecclesiastical 
ministry of a e:eat church; and the Africans, 
after the loss of their orthodox pastors, were de- 
prived of the public exercise of Christianity. 
VIII. The emperors were the natural protec- 
tors of the Homoousian doctrine; and the faith- 
ful people of Africa, both as Romans, and as 
catholics, preferred their lawful sovereignty 
to the usurpation of the barbarous heretics. 
During an interval of peace and friendship Hun- 
neric restored the cathedral of Carthage, at the 
intercession of Zeno, who reigned in the East, 
and of Placidia, the daughter and relict of em- 
perors and the sister of the queen of the Van- 
dals.' But this decent regard was of short du- 
ration; and the haughty tyrant displayed his 
contempt for the religion of the empire by 
studiously arranging the bloody images of per- 
secution in all the principal strects through 
which the Roman ambassador must pass in his 
way to the palace." An oath was required from 
the bishops who were assembled at Carthage, 
that they would support the succession of his 
son Hilderic, and that they would renounce all 
foreign or transmarine correspondence. This en- 
gagement, consistent, as it should seem, with 
their moral and religious duties, was refused by 
the more sagacious members!!! of the assembly. 
Their refusal, faintly coloured by the prctence 
that it is unlawful for a Christian to swear, must 
provoke the suspicions of a jealous tyrant. 

The catholics, oppressed by royal and mili- 
tary force, were far superior to their adversaries 
in numbers and learning. With the same weap- 
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ons which the Greek!"* and Latin fathers had 
already provided for the Arian controversy, 
they repeatedly silenced or vanquished the 
fierce and illiterate successors of Ulphilas. The 
consciousness of their own superiority might 
have raised them above the arts and passions of 
religious warfare. Yet, instead of assuming such 
honourable pride, the orthodox theologians 
were tempted, by the assurance of impunity, to 
compose fictions which must be stigmatised 
with the epithets of fraud and forgery. They 
ascribed their own polemical works to the most 
venerable names of Christian antiquity; the 
characters of Athanasius and Augustin were 
awkwardly personated by Vigilius and his dis- 
ciples ;""? and the famous creed, which so clearly 
expounds the mysteries of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, is deduced, with strong probabil- 
ity, from this African school."* Even the Scrip- 
tures themselves were profaned by their rash 
and sacrilegious hands. The memorable text 
which asserts the unity of the Turee who bear 
witness in heaven"? is condemned by the uni- 
Ve sal awe of the orthodox fathers, ancient 
versions, and authentic manuscripts.""® It was 
first alleged by the catholic bishops whom Hun- 
neric summoned to the conference of Car- 
thage.!!? An allegorical interpretation, in the 
form perhaps of a marginal note, invaded the 
text of the Latin Bibles which were renewed and 
corrected in a dark period of ten centuries." 
Alter the invention of printing,'” the editors of 
the Greek Testament yielded to their own preju- 
dices, or those of the times;'*° and the pious 
fraud, which was embraced with equal zeal at 
Rome and at Geneva, has been infinitely multi- 
plied in every country and every language of 
modern Europe. 

The example of fraud must excite suspicion: 
and the specious miracles by which the African 
catholics have defended the truth and justice of 
their cause may be ascribed, with more reason, 
to their own industry than to the visible pro- 
tection of Heaven, Yet the historian who views 
this religious conflict with an impartial eye may 
condescend to mention one preternatural event, 
which will edify the devout and surprise the 
incredulous. Tipasa,'! a maritime colony of 
Mauritania, sixteen miles to the east of Ca- 
sarea, had been distinguished in every age by 
the orthodox zeal of its inhabitants. ‘They had 
braved the fury of the Donatists;!” they resisted 
or eluded the tyranny of the Arians. The town 
was deserted on the approach of an heretical 
bishop: most of the inhabitants who could pro- 
cure ships passed over to the coast of Spain; and 
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the unhappy remnant, refusing all communion 
with the usurper, still presumed to hold their 
pious, but illegal, assemblies. Their disobedi- 
ence exasperated the cruelty of Hunneric. A 
military count was despatched from Carthage 
to Tipasa: he collected the catholics in the 
Forum, and, in the presence of the whole prov- 
ince, deprived the guilty of their right hands 
and their tongues. But the holy confessors con- 
tinucd to speak without tongues; and this mira- 
cle is attested by Victor, an African bishop, who 
published an history of the persecution within 
two years after the event. “If any one,” says 
Victor, “should doubt of the truth, let him re- 
pair to Constantinople, and listen to the clear 
and perfect language of Restitutus, the sub- 
deacon, one of these glorious sufferers, who is 
now lodged in the palace of the emperor Zeno, 
and is respected by the devout empress.” At 
Constantinople we are astonished to find a 
cool, a learned, and unexceptionable witness, 
without interest, and without passion. Æneas of 
Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, has accurately 
described his own observations on these African 
sufferers. “I saw them myself: I heard them 
speak: I diligently inquired by what means 
such an articulate voice could be formed with- 
out any organ of speech: I used my eyes to ex- 
amine the report of my ears: I opened their 
mouth, and saw that the whole tongue had been 
completely torn away by the roots; an opera- 
tion which the physicians generally suppose to 
be mortal.’"!*4 The testimony of Æneas of Gaza 
might be confirmed by the superfluous evidence 
of the emperor Justinian, in a perpetual edict; 
of Count Marcellinus, in his Chronicle of the 
times; and of pope Gregory the First, who had 
resided at Constantinople as the minister of the 
Roman pontiff.’ They all lived within the 
conipass of a century; and they all appeal to 
their personal knowledge or the public notori- 
ety for the truth of a miracle which was repeated 
in several instances, displayed on the greatest 
theatre of the world, and submitted during a 
series of years to the calm examination of the 
senses. This supernatural gift of the African 
confessors, who spoke without tongues, will 
command the assent of those, and of those only, 
who already believe that their language was 
pure and orthodox. But the stubborn mind of 
an infidel is guarded by secret, incurable suspi- 
cion; and the Arian, or Socinian, who has seri- 
ously rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, will 
not be shaken by the most plausible evidence of 
an Athanasian miracle. 

The Vandals and the Ostrogoths persevered 
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in the profession of Arianism til! the final ruin 
of the kingdoms which they had founded in 
Africa and Italy. The barbarians of Gaul sub- 
mitted to the orthodox dominion of the Franks; 
and Spain was restored to the catholic church 
by the voluntary conversion of the Visigoths. 
This salutary revolution™® was hastened by 
the example of a royal martyr, whom our calm- 
er reason may style an ungrateful rebel. Leo- 
vigild, the Gothic monarch of Spain, deserved 
the respect of his enemies and the love of his 
subjects: the catholics enjoyed a free toleration, 
and his Arian synods attempted, without much 
success, to reconcile their scruples by abolishing 
the unpopular rite of a second baptism. His eldest 
son Hermenegild, who was invested by his 
father with the royal diadem and the fair prin- 
cipality of Bztica, contracted an honourable 
and orthodox alliance with a Merovingian 
princess, the daughter of Sigebert, king of Au- 
strasia, and of the famous Brunechild. The 
beauteous Ingundis, who was no more than thir- 
teen years of age, was received, beloved, and 
persecuted in the Arian court of Toledo; and 
her religious constancy was alternately assault- 
ed with blandishments and violence by Goisvin- 
tha, the Gothic queen, who abused the double 
claim of maternal authority.”?’ Incensed by her 
resistance, Goisvintha seized the catholic prin- 
cess by her long hair, inhumanly dashed her 
against the ground, kicked her till she was cov- 
ered with blood, and at last gave orders that she 
should be stripped and thrown into a basin or 
fishpond.!28 Love and honour might excite Her- 
menegild to resent this injurious treatment of 
his bride; and he was gradually persuaded that 
Ingundis suffered for the cause of divine truth. 
Her tender complaints, and the weighty argu- 
ments of Leander, archbishop of Seville, ac- 
complished his conversion; and the heir of the 
Gothic monarchy was initiated in the Nicene 
faith by the solemn rites of confirmation.'!” The 
rash youth, inflamed by zeal, and perhaps by 
ambition, was tempted to violate the duties of a 
son and a subject; and the catholics of Spain, 
although they could not complain of persecu- 
tion, applauded his pious rebellion against an 
heretical father. The civil war was protracted 
by the long and obstinate sieges of Merida, 
Cordova, and Seville, which had strenuously 
espoused the party of Hermenegild. He invited 
the orthodox barbarians, the Suevi, and the 
Franks, to the destruction of his native land: he 
solicited the dangerous aid of the Romans, who 
possessed Africa and a part of the Spanish 
coast; and his holy ambassador, the archbishop 
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Leander, effectually negotiated in person with 
the Byzantine court. But the hopes of the catho- 
lics were crushed by the active diligence of a 
monarch who commanded the troops and trea- 
sures of Spain; and the guilty Hermenegild, 
after his vain attempts to resist or to escape, was 
compelled to surrender himself into the hands 
of an incensed father. Leovigild was still mind- 
ful of that sacred character; and the rebel, de- 
spoiled of the regal ornaments, was still per- 
mitted, in a decent exile, to profess the catholic 
religion. His repeated and unsuccessful treasons 
at length provoked the indignation of the Goth- 
ic king; and the sentence of death, which he 
pronounced with apparent reluctance, was pri- 
vately executed in the tower of Seville. The in- 
flexible constancy with which he refused to ac- 
cept the Arian communion, as the price of his 
safety, may excuse the honours that have been 
paid to the memory of St. Hermenegild. His 
wife and infant son were detained by the Ro- 
mans in ignominious captivity; and this domes- 
tic misfortune tarnished the glories of Leovigild, 
and embittered the last moments of his life. 
His son and successor, Recared, the first 
catholic king of Spain, had imbibed the faith of 
his unfortunate brother, which he supported 
with more prudence and success. Instead of re- 
volting against his father, Recared patiently 
expected the hour of his death Instead of con- 
demning his memory, he piously supposed that 
the dying monarch had abyured the errors of 
Arianism, and recommended to his son the con- 
version of the Gothic nation. To accomplish 
that salutary end, Recared convened an assem- 
blv of the Anan clergy and nobles, declared 
himself a catholic, and exhorted them to inu- 
tate the example of their prince. The laborious 
interpretation of doubtful texts, or the curious 
pursuit of metaphysical arguments, would have 
excited an endless controversy; and the mon- 
arch discreetly proposed to his illiterate audi- 
ence two substantial and visible arguments— 
the testimony of Earth and of Heaven. The 
Earth had submitted to the Nicene synod: the 
Romans, the barbarians, and the inhabitants 
of Spain unanimously professed the same ortho- 
dox creed; and the Visigoths resisted, almost 
alone, the consent of the Christian world. A 
superstitious age ‘was prepared to reverence, as 
the testimony of Heaven, the preternatural 
cures which were performed by the skill or vir- 
tue of the catholic clergy; the baptismal fonts 
of Osset in Bzetica,'*° which were spontaneously 
replenished cach year on the vigil of Easter ;*! 
and the miraculous shrine of St. Martin of 
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Tours, which had already converted the Suevic 
prince and people of Gallicia.!?? The catholic 
king encountered some difficulties on this im- 
portant change of the national religion. A con- 
spiracy, secretly fomented by the queen-dowa- 
ger, was formed against his life; and two counts 
excited a dangerous revolt in the Narbonnese 
Gaul. But Recared disarmed the conspirators, 
defeated the rebels, and executed severe justice, 
which the Arians, in their turn, might brand 
with the reproach of persecution. Eight bishops, 
whose names betray their barbaric origin, ab- 
jured their errors; and all the books of Arian 
theology were reduced to ashes, with the house 
in which they had been purposely collected. 
The whole body of the Visigoths and Suevi 
were allured or driven into the pale of the catho- 
lic communion; the faith, at least of the rising 
generation, was fervent and sincere; and the de- 
vout liberality of the barbarians enriched the 
churches and monasteries of Spain. Seventy 
bishops, assembled in the council of Toledo, re- 
ceived the submission of their conquerors; and 
the zeal of the Spaniards improved the Nicene 
creed, by declaring the procession of the Holy 
Ghust from the Son, as well as from the Father; 
a weighty point of doctrine, which produced, 
long afterwards, the schism of the Greek and 
Latin churches.!? ‘Phe royal prosclyte immedi- 
atcly saluted and consulted pope Gregory, sur- 
named the Great, a learned and holy prelate 
whose reign was distinguished by the conver- 
sion of heretics and infidels, The ambassadors 
of Recared respectfully offered on the threshold 
of the Vatican his rich presents of gold and gems; 
they accepted, as a lucrative exchange, the 
hairs of St. John the Baptist; a cross which en- 
closed a small piece of the true wood; and a key 
that contained some particles of iron which had 
been scraped from the chains of St. Peter.'#4 

The same Gregory, the spiritual conqueror 
of Britain, encouraged the pious Theodelinda, 
queen of the Lombards, to propagate the Ni- 
cene faith among the victorious savages, whose 
recent Christianity was polluted by the Arian 
heresy. Her devout labours still left room for the 
industry and success of future missionaries, and 
many cities of Italy were still disputed by hos- 
tile bishops. But the cause of Arianism was 
gradually suppressed by the weight of truth, of 
interest, and of example; and the controversy, 
which Egypt had derived from the Platonic 
school, was terminated, after a war of three 
hundred years, by the final conversion of the 
Lombards of Italy.!#5 

The first missionaries who preached the Gos- 
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pel to the barbarians appealed to the evidence 
of reason, and claimed the benefit of tolera- 
tion.!36 But no sooner had they established their 
spiritual dominion than they exhorted the Chris- 
tian kings to extirpate, without mercy, the re- 
mains of Roman or barbaric superstition. The 
successors of Clovis inflicted one hundred lashes 
on the peasants who refused to destroy their 
idols; the crime of sacrificing to the demons was 
punished by the Anglo-Saxon laws with the 
heavier penalties of imprisonment and confisca- 
tion; and even the wise Alfred adopted, as an 
indispensable duty, the extreme rigour of the 
Mosaic institutions.!*’ But the punishment and 
the crime were gradually abolished among a 
Christian people; the theological disputes of the 
schools were suspended by propitious ignorance; 
and the intolerant spirit which could find nei- 
ther idolaters nor heretics, was reduced to the 
persecution of the Jews. That exiled nation had 
founded some synagogues in the cities of Gaul; 
but Spain, since the time of Hadrian, was filled 
with their numerous colonies.!38 The wealth 
which they accumulated by trade and the man- 
agement of the finances invited the pious ava- 
rice of their masters; and they might be oppress- 
ed without danger, as they had lost the use, and 
even the remembrance, of arms. Sisebut, a 
Gothic king who reigned in the beginning of the 
seventh century, proceeded at once to the last 
extremes of persecution.!% Ninety thousand 
Jews were compelled to reccive the sacrament 
of baptism; the fortunes of the obstinate infidels 
were confiscated, their bodies were tortured, 
and it seems doubtful whether they were per- 
mitted to abandon their native country. The 
excessive zeal of the catholic king was moder- 
ated even by the clergy of Spain, who solemnly 
pronounced an inconsistent sentence: that the 
sacraments should not be forcibly imposed; but 
that the Jews who had been baptised should be 
constrained, for the honour of the church, to 
persevere in the external practice of a religion 
which they disbelieved and detested. ‘Their fre- 
quent relapses provoked one of the successors of 
Sisebut to banish the whole nation from his do- 
minions; and a council of Toledo published a 
decree that every Gothic king should swear to 
maintain this salutary edict. But the tyrants 
were unwilling to dismiss the victims whom 
they delighted to torture, or to deprive them- 
selves of the industrious slaves over whom they 
might exercise a lucrative oppression. The Jews 
still continued in Spain, under the weight of the 
civil and ecclesiastical laws, which in the same 
country have been faithfully transcribed in the 
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Code of the Inquisition. The Gothic kings and 
bishops at length discovered that injuries will 
produce hatred, and that hatred will find the 
opportunity of revenge. A nation, the secret or 
professed enemies of Christianity, still multi- 
plied in servitude and distress; and the in- 
trigues of the Jews promoted the rapid success 
of the Arabian conquerors.'¢° 

As soon as the barbarians withdrew their 
powerful support, the unpopular heresy of Ari- 
us sunk into contempt and oblivion. But the 
Greeks still retained their subtle and loquacious 
disposition: the establishment of an obscure 
doctrine suggested new questions and new dis- 
putes; and it was always in the power of an am- 
bitious prelate or a fanatic monk to violate the 
peace of the church, and perhaps of the empire. 
The historian of the empire may overlook those 
disputes which were confined to the obscurity 
of schools and synods. The Manichzans, who 
laboured to reconcile the religions of Christ and 
of Zoroaster, had secretly introduced them- 
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selves into the provinces: but these foreign sec- 
taries were involved in the common disgrace of 
the Gnostics, and the Imperial laws were exc- 
cuted by the public hatred. The rational opin- 
ions of the Pelagians were propagated from 
Britain to Rome, Africa, and Palestine, and 
silently expired in a superstitious age. But the 
East was distracted by the Nestorian and Euty- 
chian controversies, which attempted to explain 
the mystery of the incarnation, and hastened the 
ruin of Chnstianity in her native land. These 
controversics were first agitated under the reign 
of the younger Theodosius: but their important 
consequences extend far beyond the limits of the 
present volume. The metaphysical chain of ar- 
gument, the contests of ecclesiastical ambition, 
and their political influence on the decline of 
the Byzantine empire, may afford an interest- 
ing and instructive series of history, from the 
general councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon to 
the conquest of the East by the successors of 
Mahomet. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Reign and Conversion of Clovis. His Victories over the Alemanni, Burgundians, and 
Visigoths. Establishment of the French Monarchy in Gaul. Laws of the Bar- 
barians. State of the Romans. The Visigoths of Spajn. Conquest of Britain by 


the Saxons. 


HE Gauls,! who impatiently supported the 

Roman ‘yoke, received a memorable les- 

son from one of the lieutenants of Vespa- 
sian, whose weighty sense has been refined and 
expressed by the genius of Tacıtus.? “The pro- 
tection of the republic has delivered Gaul from 
internal discord and foreign invasions. By the 
loss of national independence you have ac- 
quired the name and privileges of Roman citi- 
zens. You enjoy, in common with ourselves, the 
permanent benefits of civil government; and 
your remote situation is less exposed to the acci- 
dental mischiefs of tyranny. Instead of exercis- 
ing the rights of conquest, we have been con- 
tented to impose such tributes as are requisite 
for your own preservation. Peace cannot be se- 
cured without armies, and armies must be sup- 
ported at the expense of the people. It is for 
your sake, not for our own, that we guard the 
barrier of the Rhine against the ferocious Ger- 
mans, who have so often attempted, and who 
will always desire, to exchange the solitude of 
their woods and morasses for the wea'th and 


fertility of Gaul. The fall of Rome would be fa- 
tal to the provinces, and you would be buried in 
the ruins of that mighty fabric which has been 
raised by the valour and wisdom of eight hun- 
dred years. Your imaginary freedom would be 
insulted and oppressed by a savage master, and 
the expulsion of the Romans would be succeed- 
ed by the eternal hostilities of the barbarian 
conquerors.” ? This salutary advice was accept- 
ed, and this strange prediction was accomplish- 
ed. In the space of four hundred years the hardy 
Gauls, who had encountered the arms of C.r- 
sar, were imperceptibly melted into the general 
mass of citizens and subjects: the Western em- 
pire was dissolved; and the Germans who had 
passed the Rhine fiercely contended for the 
possession of Gaul, and excited the contempt or 
abhorrence of its peaceful and polished inhabi- 
tants. With that conscious pride which the pre- 
eminence of knowledge and luxury seldom fails 
to inspire, they derided the hairy and gigantic 
savages of the North; their rustic manners, dis- 
sonant joy, voracious appetite, and their horrid 
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appearance, equally disgusting to the sight and 
to the smell. The liberal studies were still culti- 
vated in the schools of Autun and Bordeaux, 
and the language of Cicero and Virgil was fa- 
miliar to the Gallic youth. Their ears were as- 
tonished by the harsh and unknown sounds of 
the Germanic dialect, and they ingeniously la- 
mented that the trembling muses fled from the 
harmony of a Burgundian lyre. The Gauls were 
endowed with all the advantages of art and na- 
ture, but, as they wanted courage to defend 
them, they were justly condemned to obey, and 
even to flatter, the victorious barbarians by 
whose clemency they held their precarious for- 
tunes and their lives. 

As soon as Odoacer had extinguished the 
Western empire, he sought the friendship of the 
most powerful of the barbarians. The new sov- 
creign of Italy resigned to Euric, king of the 
Visigoths, al} the Roman conquests beyond the 
Alps, as far as the Rhine and the Occan;° and 
the senate might confirm this liberal gift with 
some ostentation of power, and without any 
reai lus» vi revenue or dominion. ‘The lawful 
pretensions of Euric were justified by ambition 
and success, and the Gothic nation might aspire 
under his command to the monarchy of Spain 
and Gaul. Arles and Marscilles surrendered to 
his arms: he oppressed the freedom of Auvergne, 
and the bishop condescended to purchase his 
recall from exile by a tribute of just but reluc- 
tant praise. Sidonius waited before the gates of 
the palace among a crowd of ambassadors and 
suppliants, and their various business at the 
court of Bordeaux attested the power and the 
renown of the king of the Visigoths. The Heruli 
of the distant ocean, who painted their naked 
bodies with its czrulean colour, implored his 
protection; and the Saxons respected the mari- 
time provinces of a prince who was destitute of 
any naval force. The tall Burgundians submitted 
to his authority; nor did he restore the captive 
Franks till he had imposed on that fierce nation 
the terms of an unequal peace. The Vandals of 
Africa cultivated his useful friendship, and the 
Ostrogoths of Pannonia were supported by his 
powerful aid against the oppression of the neigh- 
bouring Huns. The North (such are the lofty 
Strains of the poet) was agitated or appeased by 
the nod of Euric, the great king of Persia con- 
sulted the oracle of the West, and the aged god 
of the Tiber was protected by the swelling gen- 
ius of the Garonne.® The fortune of nations has 
often depended on accidents; and France may 
ascribe her greatness to the premature death of 
the Gothic king at a time when his son Alaric 
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was a helpless infant, and his adversary Clovis? 
an ambitious and valiant youth. 

While Childeric, the father of Clovis, lived an 
exile in Germany, he was hospitably entertained 
by the queen as well as by the king of the Thur- 
ingians. After his restoration Bafina escaped 
from her husband’s bed to the arms ot her lover, 
freely declaring that, if she had known a man 
wiser, stronger, or more beautiful than Chil- 
deric, that man should have been the object of 
her preference.® Clovis was the offspring of this 
voluntary union, and when he was no more 
than fifteen years of age he succeeded, by his 
father’s death, to the command of the Salian 
tribe. The narrow limits of his kingdom? were 
confined to the island of the Batavians, with the 
ancient dioceses of Tournay and Arras;!° and 
at the baptism of Clovis the number of his war- 
riors could not exceed five thousand. The kin- 
dred tribes of the Franks who had seated them- 
selves along the Belgic rivers, the Scheldt, the 
Meuse, the Moselle, and the Rhine, were gov- 
erned by their independent kings of the Mero- 
vingian race—the equals, the allies, and some- 
times the enemics, of the Salic prince. But the 
Germans, who obeyed in peace the hereditary 
jurisdiction of their chiefs, were free to follow 
the standard of a popular and victorious gen- 
eral; and the superior merit of Clovis attracted 
the respect and allegiance of the national con- 
federacy. When he first took the field, he had 
neither gold and silver in his coffers, nor wine 
and corn in his magazines ;"' but he imitated the 
example of Cesar, who in the same country had 
acquired wealth by the sword, and purchased 
soldiers with the fruits of conquest. After each 
successful battle or expedition the spoils were 
accumulated in one common mass; every war- 
rior received his proportionable share, and the 
roval prerogative submitted to the equal regu- 
lations of military law. The untamed spirit of 
the barbarians was taught to acknowledge the 
advantages of regular discipline.” At the annual 
revicw of the month of March their arms were 
diligently inspected, and when they traversed a 
peaceful territory they were prohibited from 
touching a blade of grass. The justice of Clovis 
was inexorable, and his careless or disobedient 
soldiers were punished with instant death. It 
would be superfluous to praise the valour of a 
Frank, but the valour of Clovis was directed by 
cool and consummate prudence.'® In all his 
transactions with mankind he calculated the 
weight of interest, of passion, and of opinion; 
and his measures were sometimes adapted to 
the sanguinary manners of the Germans, and 
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sometimes moderated by the milder genius of 
Rome and Christianity. He was intercepted in 
the career of victory, since he died in the forty- 
fifth year of his age: but he had already accom- 
plished, in a reign of thirty years, the establish- 
ment of the French monarchy in Gaul. 

The first exploit of Clovis was the defeat of 
Syagrius, the son of Aigidius, and the public 
quarrel might on this occasion be inflamed by 
private resentment. The glory of the father still 
insulted the Merovingian race ; the power of the 
son might excite the jealous ambition of the 
king of the Franks. Syagrius inherited, as a pat- 
rimonial estate, the city and diocese of Soissons: 
the desolate remnant of the second Belyic, 
Rheims and Troyes, Beauvais and Amiens, 
would naturally submit to the count or patri- 
cian;'4 and after the dissolution of the Western 
empire he might reign with the title, or at least 
with the authority, of king of the Romans.'* As 
a Roman, he had been educated in the liberal 
studies of rhetoric and jurisprudence; but he 
was engaged by accident and policy in the fa- 
miliar use of the Germanic idiom. The inde- 
pendent barbarians resorted to the tribunal of a 
stranger who possessed the singular talent of ex- 
plaining, in their native tongue, the dictates of 
reason and equity. The diligence and aflability 
of their judge rendered him popular, the im- 
partial wisdom of his decrees obtained their 
voluntary obedience, and the reign of Syagrius 
over the Franks and Burgundians scemed to re- 
vive the original institution of civil society.’® In 
the midst of these peaceful occypations Syagrius 
received, and boldly accepted, the hostile defi- 
ance of Clovis,’ who challenged his rival in the 
spirit, and almost in the language of chivalry, 
to appoint the day and the field?” of battle. In 
the time of Czesar, Soissons would have poured 
forth a body of fifty thousand horse; and such 
an army might have been plentifully supplied 
with shields, cuirasses, and military engines 
from the three arsenals or manufactures of the 
city.!? But the courage and numbers of the Gal- 
lic youth were long since exhausted, and the 
loose bands of volunteers or mercenaries who 
marched under the standard of Syagrius were 
incapable of contending with the national val- 
our of the Franks. It would be ungenerous, 
without some more accurate knowledge of his 
strength and resources, to condemn the rapid 
flight of Syagrius, who escaped after the loss of 
a battle to the distant court of Toulouse. The 
feeble minority of Alaric could not assist or pro- 
tect an unfortunate fugitive; the pusillznimous”® 
Goths were intimidated by the menaces of Clo- 
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vis: and the Roman king, after a short confine- 
ment, was delivered into the hands of the execu- 
tioner. The Belgic cities surrendered to the king 
of the Franks, and his dominions were enlarged 
towards the east by the ample diocese of Ton- 
gres,2° which Clovis subdued in the tenth year 
of his reign. 

The name of the Alemanni has been absurdly 
derived from their imaginary settlement on the 
banks of the Leman lake.” That fortunate dis- 
trict, from the lake to Avenche and Mount Jura, 
was occupied by the Burgundians.” The north- 
ern parts of Helvetia had indeed been subdued 
by the ferocious Alemanni, who destroyed with 
their own hands the fruits of their conquest. A 
province, improved and adorned by the arts of 
Rome, was again reduced to a savage wilder- 
ness, and some vestige of the stately Vindonissa 
may still be discovered 1n the fertile and popu- 
lous valley of the Aar.” From the source of the 
Rhinc to its conflux with the Main and the Mo- 
selle, the formidable swarms of the Alemanni 
commanded either side of the river by the right 
of ancient possession or recent victory. They had 
spread thernselves into Gaul over the modern 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine; and their 
bold invasion of the kingdom of Cologne sum- 
moned the Salic prince to the defence of his 
Ripuarian allies. Clovis encountered the in- 
vaders of Gaul in the plain of Tolbiac, about 
twenty-four miles from Cologne, and the two 
fiercest nations at Germany were mutually ani- 
mated by the memory of past exploits and the 
prospect of future greatness. The Franks after 
an obstinate struggle gave way, and the Ale- 
manni, raising a shout of victory, impcetuously 
pressed their retreat. But the battle was re- 
stored by the valour, the conduct, and perhaps 
by the piety, of Clovis; and the event of the 
bloody day decided for ever the alternative of 
empire or servitude. The last king of the Ale- 
manni was slain in the field, and his people 
were slaughtered and pursued till they threw 
down their arms and yielded to the mercy of the 
conqueror. Without discipline it was impossible 
for them to rally: they had contemptuously de- 
molished the walls and fortifications which 
might have protected their distress; and they 
were followed into the heart of thcir forests by 
an enemy not less active or intrepid than them- 
selves. The great Theodoric congratulated the 
victory of Clovis, whose sister Albofleda the 
king of Italy had lately married; but he mildly 
interceded with his brother in favour of the sup- 
pliants and fugitives who had implored his pro- 
tection. The Gallic territories which were pos- 
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sessed by the Alemanni became the prize of 
their conqueror; and the haughty nation, invin- 
cible or rebellious to the arms of Rome, ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of the Merovingian 
kings, who graciously permitted them to enjoy 
their peculiar manners and institutions under 
the government of official, and, at length, of 
hereditary dukes. After the conquest of the 
Western provinces, the Franks alone maintain- 
ed their ancient habitations beyond the Rhine. 
They gradually subdued and civilised the ex- 
hausted countries as far as the Elbe and the 
mountains of Bohemia, and the peace of Europe 
was secured by the ohedience of Germany.*4 
Till the thirtieth year of his age Clovis con- 
tinued to worship the gods of his ancestors.*5 
His disbelief, or rather disregard of Christianity, 
might encourage him to pillage with less re- 
morsc the churches of an hostile territory: but 
his subjects of Gaul enjoyed the free exercise of 
religious worship, and the bishops entertained 
a more favourable hope of the idolater than of 
the heretics. The Merovingian prince had con- 
tracted a fortunate alliance with the fair Clotil- 
da, the niece of the king of Burgundy, who in 
the midst of an Arian court was educated in the 
profession of the catholic faith. It was her in- 
terest as well as her duty to achieve the conver- 
sion?’ of a Pagan husband; and Clovis insensibly 
listened to the voice of love and religion. He 
consented (perhaps such terms had been previ- 
ously stipulated) to the baptism of his eldest 
son; and though the sudden death of the infant 
excited some superstitious fears, he was per- 
suaded a second time to repeat the dangerous 
experiment. In the distress of the battle of Tol- 
biac, Clovis loudly invoked the God of Clotilda 
and the Christians; and victory disposed him to 
hear with respectful gratitude the eloquent?! 
Remigius,”® bishop of Rheims, who forcibly 
displayed the temporal and spiritual advantages 
of his conversion. The king declared himself sat- 
isfied of the truth of the catholic faith; and the 
political reasons which might have suspended 
his public profession were removed by the de- 
vout or loyal acclamations of the Franks, who 
showed themselves alike prepared to follow their 
heroic leader to the field of battle or to the bap- 
tismal font. ‘The important ceremony was per- 
formed in the cathedral of Rheims with every 
circumstance of magnificence and solemnity 
that could impress an awful sense of religion on 
the minds of its rude proselytes.” ‘The new Con- 
stantine was immediately baptised with three 
thousand of his warlike subjects, and their ex- 
ample was imitated by the remainder of the 
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gentle barbarians, who, in obedience to the vic- 
torious prelate, adored the cross which they had 
burnt, and burnt the idols which they had for- 
merly adored.*® The mind of Clovis was suscep- 
tible of transient fervour: he was exasperated by 
the pathetic tale of the passion and death of 
Christ; and instead of weighing the salutary 
consequences of that mystcrious sacrifice, he 
exclaimed with indiscreet fury, “Had I been 
present at the head of my valiant Franks, I 
would have revenged his injuries.”*! But the 
Savage conqueror of Gaul was incapable of ex- 
amining the proofs of a religion which depends 
on the laborious investigation of historic evi- 
dence and speculative theology. He was still 
more incapable of feeling the mild influence of 
the Gospel, which persuades and purifies the 
heart of a genuine convert. His ambitious reign 
was a perpetual violation of moral and Chris- 
tian duties: his hands were stained with blood 
in peace as well as in war; and, as soon as Clovis 
had dismissed a synod of the Gallician church, 
he calmly assassinated all the princes of the 
Merovingian race.? Yet the king of the Franks 
might sincerely worship the Christian God as a 
Being more excellent and powerful than his na- 
tional deities; and the signal deliverance and 
victory of Tolbiac encouraged Clovis to confide 
in the future protection of the Lord of Hosts. 
Martin, the most popular of the saints, had fill- 
ed the Western world with the fame of those 
miracles which were incessantly performed at 
his holy sepulchre of Tours. His visible or in- 
visible aid promoted the cause of a liberal and 
orthodox prince; and the profane remark of 
Clovis himself, that St. Martin was an expen- 
sive friend,’ need not be interpreted as the 
symptom of any permanent or rational scepti- 
cism. But carth as well as heaven rejoiced in the 
conversion of the Franks. On the memorable 
day when Clovis ascended from the baptismal 
font, he alone in the Christian world deserved 
the name and prcrogatives of a catholic king. 
The emperor Anastasius entertained some dan- 
gerous errors concerning the nature of the 
divine incarnation; and the barbarians of Italy, 
Africa, Spain, and Gaul were involved in the 
Arian heresy. The eldest, or rather the only son 
of the church, was acknowledged by the clergy 
as their lawful sovereign or glorious deliverer; 
and the arms of Clovis were strenuously sup- 
ported by the zeal and favour of the catholic 
faction.*4 

Under the Roman empire the wealth and 
jurisdiction of the bishops, their sacred charac- 
ter and perpetual office, their numerous de- 
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pendents, popular eloquence, and provincial 
assemblies had rendered them always respect- 
able, and sometimes dangerous. Their influence 
was augmented with the progress of supersti- 
tion; and the establishment of the French mon- 
archy may, in some degree, be ascribed to the 
firm alliance of an hundred prelates, who reign- 
ed in the discontented or independent cities of 
Gaul. The slight foundations of the Armorican 
republic had been repeatedly shaken or over- 
thrown; but the same people still guarded their 
domestic freedom; asserted the dignity of the 
Roman name; and bravely resisted the preda- 
tory inroads and regular attacks of Clovis, who 
laboured to extend his conquests from the Seine 
to the Loire. Their successful opposition intro- 
duced an equal and honourable union. The 
Franks esteemed the valour of the Armoricans ;5 
and the Armoricans were reconciled by the re- 
ligion of the Franks. The military force which 
had been stationed for the defence of Gaul con- 
sisted of one hundred different bands of cavalry 
orinfantry ; and these troops, while they assumed 
the title and privileges of Roman soldiers, were 
renewed by an incessant supply of the barbarian 
youth. The extreine fortifications and scattered 
fragments of the empire were still defended by 
their hopeless courage. But their retreat was in- 
tercepted, and their communication was im- 
practicable: they were abandoned by the Greek 
princes of Constantinople, and they piously dis- 
claimed all connection with the Arian usurpers 
of Gaul. They accepted, without shame or re- 
luctance, the gencrous capitulation which was 
proposed by a catholic hero; and the spurious 
or legitimate progeny of the Roman legions was 
distinguished in the succeeding age by their 
arms, their ensigns, and their peculiar dress and 
institutions. But the national strength was in- 
creased by these powerful and voluntary acces- 
sions; and the neighbouring kingdoms dreaded 
the numbers as well as the spirit of the Franks. 
The reduction of the northern provinces of Gaul, 
instead of being decided by the chance of a 
single battle, appears to have been slowly ef- 
fected by the gradual operation of war and 
treaty; and Clovis acquired each object of his 
ambition by such efforts or such concessions as 
were adequate to its real value. F/:s savage char- 
acter and the virtues of Henry IV. suggest the 
most opposite ideas of huinan nature; yet some 
resemblance may be found in the situation of 
two princes who conquered France by their val- 
our, their policy, and the merits of a seasonable 
conversion.*® 


The kingdom of the Burgundians, which was 
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defined by the course of two Gallic rivers, the 
Saone and the Rhône, extended froin the forest 
of Vosges to the Alps and the sea of Marseilles, 
The sceptre was in the hands of Gundobald. 
That valiant and ambitious prince had reduced 
the number of royal candidates by the death of 
two brothers, one of whom was the father of 
Clotilda; but his imperfect prudence still per- 
mitted Godegesil, the youngest of his brothers, 
to possess the dependent principality of Geneva. 
The Arian monarch was justly alarmed by the 
satisfaction and the hopes which seemed to ani- 
mate his clergy and people after the conversion 
of Clovis; and Gundobald convened at Lyons 
an assembly of his bishops, to reconcile, if it 
were possible, their religious and political dis- 
contents. A vain conference was agitated be- 
tween the two factions. The Arians upbraided 
the catholics with the worship of three Gods: 
the catholics defended their cause by theologi- 
cal distinctions; and the usual arguments, ob- 
jections, and replics were reverberated with 
obstinate clamour, till the king revealed his se- 
cret apprehensions by an abrupt but decisive 
question, which he addressed to the orthodox 
bishops: “lf you truly profess the Christian reli- 
gion, why do you not restrain the king of the 
Franks? He has declared war against me, and 
forins alliances with my enemies for my destruc- 
tion. A sanguinary and covetous mind 1s not the 
symptom of a sincere conversion: let hin show 
his faith by his works.” The answer of Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne, who spoke in the name ot his 
brethren, was delivered with the voice and coun- 
tenance of an angel. “We are ignorant of the 
motives and intentions of the king of the Franks: 
but we are taught by Scripture that the king- 
doms which abandon the divine laws are fre- 
quently subverted; and that enemies will arise 
on every side against those who have made God 
their enemy. Return, with thy people, to the 
law of God, and he will give peace and security 
to thy dominions.” The king of Burgundy, who 
was not prepared to accept the condition which 
the catholics considered as essential to the trea- 
ty, delayed and dismissed the ecclesiastical con- 
ference, after reproaching his bishops, that Clo- 
vis, their friend and proselyte, had privately 
tempted the allegiance of his brother.” 

The allegiance of his brother was already se- 
duced; and the obedience of Godegesil, who 
joined the royal standard with the troops of 
Geneva, more effectually promoted the success 
of the conspiracy. While the Franks and Bur- 
gundians contended with equal valour, his sea- 
sonable desertion decided the event of the battle; 
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and as Gundobald was faintly supported by the 
disaffected Gauls, he yielded to the arms of 
Clovis, and hastily retreated from the field, 
which appears to have been situate betwcen 
Langres and Dijon. He distrusted the strength 
of Dijon, a quadrangular fortress, encompassed 
by two rivers and by a wall thirty feet high and 
fifteen thick, with four gates and thirty-three 
towers :4" he abandoned to the pursuit of Clovis 
the important cities of Lyons and Vienne; and 
Gundobald still fled with precipitation till he 
had reached Avignon, at the distance of two 
hundred and fifty miles from the field of battle. 
A long siege and an artful negotiation admon- 
ished the king of the Franks of the danger and 
difficulty of his enterprise. He imposed a tribute 
on the Burgundian prince, compelled him to 
pardon and reward his brother’s treachery, and 
proudly returned to his own dominions with the 
spoils and captives of the southern provinces. 
This splendid triumph was soon clouded by the 
intelligence that Gundobald had violated his 
recent obligations, and that the unfortunate 
Godegesil, who was left at Vienne with a parri- 
son vi ase thousand Franks,” had been be- 
sieged, surprised, and massacred by his inhu- 
man brother. Such an outrage might have ex- 
asperated the patience of the most peaceful 
sovereign; yet the conqueror of Gaul dissem- 
bled the injury, released the tribute, and ac- 
cepted the alliance and military service of the 
king of Burgundy. Clovis no longer possessed 
those advantages which had assured the success 
of the preceding war; and his rival, instructed 
by adversity, had found new resources in the 
affections of his people. The Gauls or Romans 
applauded the mild and impartial laws of Gun- 
dobald, which almost raised them to the same 
level with their conquerors. The bishops were 
reconciled and flattered by the hopes which he 
artlully suggested of his approaching conver- 
sion; and though he cluded their accomplish- 
ment to the last moment of his life, his modera- 
tion secured the peace and suspended the ruin 
of the kingdom of Burgundy.* 

I am impatient to pursue the final ruin of 
that kingdom, which was accomplished under 
the reign of Sigismond, the son of Gundobald. 
The catholic Sigismond has acquired the hon- 
ours of a saint and martyr;** but the hands of 
the royal saint were stained with the blood of 
his innocent son, whom he inhumanly sacrificed 
to the pride and resentment of a stepmother, 
He svon discovered his error, and bewailed the 
irreparable loss. While Sigismond embraccd the 
corpse of the unfortunate youth, he received a 
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severe admonition from one of his attendants: 
“It is not his situation, O king! it is thine which 
deserves pity and lamentation.” The reproaches 
of a guilty conscience were alleviated, huwever, 
by his liberal donations to the monastery of 
Agaunuin, or St. Maurice, in Vallais; which he 
himself had founded in honour of the imaginary 
martyrs of the Thebz-an legion.“4 A full chorus 
of perpetual psalmody was instituted by the 
pious king; he assiduously practised the austere 
devotion of the monks; and it was his humble 
prayer that Heaven would inflict in this world 
the punishment of his sins. His prayer was 
heard: the avengers were at hand; and the 
provinces of Burgundy were overwhelmed by 
an ariny of victorious Franks. After the event of 
an unsuccessful battle, Sigismond, who wished 
to protract his life that he might prolong his 
penance, concealed himself in the desert in a 
religious habit till he was discovered and bce- 
trayed by his subjects, who solicited the favour 
of their new masters. The captive monarch, 
with his wife and two children, was transported 
to Orleans, and buried alive in a deep well by 
the stern command of the sons of Clovis, whose 
cruelty might derive some excuse from the max- 
ims and examples of their barbarous age. Their 
ambition, which urged them to achieve the con- 
quest of Burgundy, was inflamed or disguised 
by filial piety: and Clotilda, whose sanctity did 
not consist in the forgiveness of injuries. pressed 
them to revenge her father’s death on the family 
of his assassin. The rebellious Burgundians, for 
they attempted to break their chains, were still 
permitted to enjoy their national laws under the 
obligation of tribute and military service; and 
the Merovingian princes peaceably reigned 
over a kingdom whose glory and greatness had 
been first overthrown by the arms of Clovis.” 

The first victorv of Clovis had insulted the 
honour of the Goths. They viewed his rapid 
progress with jealousy and terror; and the 
youthful fame of Alaric was oppressed by the 
more potent genius of his rival. Some disputes 
inevitably arose on the edge of their contiguous 
dominions; and after the delays of fruitless ne- 
gotiation a personal interview of the two kings 
was proposed and accepted. ‘This conference of 
Clovis and Alaric was held in a small island of 
the Loire, near Amboise. They embraced, fa- 
miliarly conversed, and feasted together; and 
separated with the warmest professions of peace 
and brotherly love. But their apparent confi- 
dence concealed a dark suspicion of hostile and 
treacherous designs; and their mutual com- 
plaints solicited, cluded, and disclaimed a final 
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arbitration. At Paris, which he already con- 
sidered as his royal seat, Clovis declared to an 
assembly of the princes and warriors the pre- 
tence and the motive of a Gothic war, ‘“‘It 
grieves me to see that the Arians still possess the 
fairest portion of Gaul. Let us march against 
them with the aid of God; and, having van- 
quished the heretics, we will possess and divide 
their fertile provinces.” ** The Franks, who were 
inspired by hereditary valour and recent zeal, 
applauded the generous design of their mon- 
arch; expressed their resolution to conquer or 
die, since death and conquest would be equally 
profitable; and solemnly protested that they 
would never shave their beards till victory 
should absolve them from that inconvenient 
vow. The enterprise was promoted by the pub- 
lic or private exhortations of Clotilda. She re- 
minded her husband how effectually some pious 
foundation would propitiate the Deity and his 
servants: and the Christian hero, darting his 
battle-axe with a skilful and nervous hand, 
“There (said he), on that spot where my Fran- 
cisca*’ shall fall, will I erect a church in honour 
of the holy apostles.” This ostentatious piety 
confirmed and justified the attachment of the 
catholics, with whom he secretly corresponded; 
and their devout wishes were gradually ripened 
into a formidable conspiracy. ‘The people of 
Aquitain was alarmed by the indiscreet re- 
proaches of their Gothic tyrants, who justly ac- 
cused them of preferring the dominion of the 
Franks; and their zealous adherent Quintianus, 
bishop of Rodez,** preached. more forcibly in 
his exile than in his diocese. To resist these for- 
eign and doméstic enemies, who were fortified 
by the alliance of the Burgundians, Alaric col- 
lected his troops, far more numerous than the 
military powers of Clovis. The Visigoths re- 
sumed the exercise of arms, which they had neg- 
lected in a long and luxurious peace;* a select 
band of valiant and robust slaves attended their 
masters to the ficld;“ and the cities of Gaul 
were compelled to furnish their doubtful and 
reluctant aid. Theodoric, king of the Ostro- 
goths, who reigned in Italy, had laboured to 
maintain the tranquillity of Gaul; and he as- 
sumed, or affected, for that purpose the impar- 
tial character of a mediator. But the sagacious 
monarch dreaded the rising empire of Clovis, 
and he was firmly engaged to support the na- 
tional and religious cause of the Goths. 

The accidental or artificial prodigies which 
adorned the expedition of Clovis were accepted, 
by a superstitious age, as the manifest declara- 
tion of the Divine favour. He marched from 
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Paris; and as he proceeded with decent rever- 
ence through the holy diocese of Tours, his anx- 
iety tempted him to consult the shrine of St. 
Martin, the sanctuary, and the oracle of Gaul. 
His messengers were instructed to remark the 
words of the Psalm which should happen to be 
chanted at the precise moment when they en- 
tered the church. Those words most fortunately 
expressed the valour and victory of the cham- 
pions of Heaven, and the application was easily 
transferred to the new Joshua, the new Gideon, 
who went forth to battle against the enemies of 
the Lord.*' Orleans secured to the Franks a 
bridge on the Loire; but, at the distance of forty 
miles from Poitiers, their progress was intercept- 
ed by an extraordinary swell of the river Vigen- 
na or Vienne; and the opposite banks were 
covered by the encampment of the Visigoths. 
Delay must be always dangerous to barbarians, 
who consume the country through which they 
march; and had Clovis possessed leisure and 
materials, it might have been impracticable to 
construct a bridge, or to force a passage, in the 
face of a superior enemy. But the affectionate 
peasants, who were impatient to welcome their 
deliverer, could easily betray some unknown or 
unguarded ford: the merit of the discovery was 
enhanced by the useful interposition of fraud or 
fiction; and a white hart, of singular size and 
beauty, appeared to guide and animate the 
march of the catholic army. ‘The counsels of the 
Visigoths were irresolute and distracted. A 
crowd of impatient warriors, presumptuous in 
their strength, and disdaining to fly before the 
robbers of Germany, excited Alaric to assert in 
aris the name and blood of the conqueror of 
Rome. The advice of the graver chieftains 
pressed hiin to elude the first ardour of the 
Franks; and to expect, in the southern prov- 
inces of Gaul, the veteran and victorious Ostio- 
goths, whorn the king of Italy had already sent 
to his assistance. The decisive moments were 
wasted in idle deliberation; the Goths too hasti- 
ly abandoned, perhaps, an advantageous post; 
and the opportunity of a secure retreat was lost 
by their slow and disorderly motions. After Clo- 
vis had passed the ford, as it is still named, of 
the Hart, he advanced with bold and hasty steps 
to prevent the escape of the enemy. His noc- 
turnal march was directed by a flaming meteor 
suspended in the air above the cathedral of 
Poitiers; and this signal, which might be previ- 
ously concerted with the orthodox successor of 
St. Hilary, was compared to the column of fire 
that guided the Israelites in the desert. At the 
third hour of the day, about ten miles beyond 
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Poitiers, Clovis overtook, and instantly attacked, 
the Gothic army, whose defeat was already 
prepared by terror and confusion. Yet they ral- 
lied in their extreme distress, and the martial 
youths, who had clamorously demanded the 
battle, refused to survive the ignominy of flight. 
The two kings encountered each other in single 
combat. Alaric fell by the hand of his rival; and 
the victorious Frank was saved, by the goodness 
of his cuirass and the vigour of his horse, from 
the spears of two desperate Goths, who furiously 
rode against him to revenge the death of their 
sovereign. The vague expression of a mountain 
of the slain serves to indicate a crucl, though in- 
definite, slaughter; but Gregory has carefully 
observed that his valiant countryman Apolli- 
naris, the son of Sidonius, lost his life at the 
head of the nobles of Auvergne. Perhaps these 
suspected catholics had been maliciously ex- 
posed to the blind assault of the enemy; and 
perhaps the influence of religion was superseded 
by personal attachment or military honour.” 
Such is the empire of Fortune (if we may still 
disguise our ignorance under that popular 
nawe), that it is almost equally difficult to fore- 
see the events of war, or to explain their various 
consequences. A bloody and complete victory 
has sometimes yielded no more than the posses- 
sion of the field; and the loss of ten thousand 
men has sometimes been sufficient to destroy, 
in a single day, the work of ages. ‘The decisive 
battle of Poitiers was followed by the conquest 
of Aquitain. Alaric had Ieft behind him an in- 
fant son, a bastard competitor, factious nobles, 
and a disloyal people; and the remaining forces 
of the Goths were oppressed by the general con- 
sternation, or opposed to each other in civil 
discord. The victorious king of the Franks pro- 
ceeded without delay tu the siege of Angoulême. 
At the sound of his trumpets the walls of the 
City imitated the example of Jericho, and in- 
stantly fell to the ground; a splendid miracle, 
which may be reduced to the supposition that 
some clerical engineers had secretly under- 
mined the foundations of the rampart.* At 
Bordeaux, which had submitted without resis- 
tance, Clovis established his winter quarters; 
and his prudent economy transported from 
Toulouse the royal treasures, which were de- 
posited in the capital of the monarchy. The con- 
queror penetrated as far as the confines of 
Spain ;4 restored the honours of the catholic 
church; fixed in Aquitain a colony of Franks;** 
and delegated to his lieutenants the easy task of 
subduing or extirpating the nation of the Visi- 
goths. But the Visigoths were protected by the 
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wise and powerful monarch of Italy. While the 
balance was still equal, Theodoric had perhaps 
delayed the march of the Ostrogoths; but their 
strenuous efforts successfully resisted the ambi- 
tion of Clovis; and the army of the Franks, and 
their Burgundian allies, was compelled to raise 
the siege of Arles, with the loss, as it is said, of 
thirty thousand men. These vicissitudes inclined 
the fierce spirit of Clovis to acquiesce in an ad- 
vantageous treaty of peace. The Visigoths were 
suffered to retain the possession of Septimania, 
a narrow tract of sea-coast, from the Rhône to the 
Pyrenees; but the ample province of Aquitain, 
from those mountains to the Loire, was indis- 
solubly united to the kingdom of France.** 

After the success of the Gothic war, Clovis 
accepted the honours of the Roman consulship. 
The emperor Anastasius ambitiously bestowed 
on the most powerful rival of Theodoric the 
title and ensigns of that eminent dignity; yet, 
from some unknown cause, the name of Clovis 
has not been inscribed in the Fasti cither of the 
East or West.’ On the solemn day, the monarch 
of Gaul, placing a diadem on his head, was in- 
vested, in the church of St. Martin, with a purple 
tunic and mantle. From thence he proceeded on 
horseback to the cathedral of Tours; and, as he 
passed through the streets, profusely scattered, 
with his own hand, a donative of gold and silver 
to the joyful multitude, who incessantly repeat- 
ed their acclamations of Consul and Augustus. 
The actual or legal authority of Clovis could 
not receive any new accessions from the consu- 
lar dignity. It was a name, a shadow, an empty 
pageant; and if the conqucror had been in- 
structed to claim the ancient prerogatives of 
that high office, they must have expired with 
the period of its annual duration. But the Ro- 
mans were disposed to revere, in the person of 
their master, that antique title which the em- 
perors condescended to assume: the barbarian 
himself seemed to contract a sacred obligation 
to respect the majesty of the republic; and the 
successors of Theodosius, by soliciting his friend- 
ship, tacitly forgave, and almost ratified, the 
usurpation of Gaul. 

Twenty-five years after the death of Clovis 
this important concession was more formally 
declared in a treaty between his sons and the 
emperor Justinian. The Ostrogoths of Italy, un- 
able to defend their distant acquisitions, had 
resigned to the Franks the cities of Arles and 
Marseilles: of Arles, still adorned with the seat 
of a Pretorian prefect, and of Marseilles, en- 
riched by the advantages of trade and naviga- 
tion.5§ This transaction was confirmed by the 
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Imperial authority; and Justinian, generously 
yielding to the Franks the sovereignty of the 
countries beyond the Alps, which they already 
possessed, absolved the provincials from their 
allegiance; and established on a more lawful, 
though not more solid, foundation, the throne 
of the Merovingians.” From that era they en- 
joyed the right of celebrating at Arles the games 
of the circus; and by a singular privilege, which 
was denied even to the Persian monarch, the 
gold coin, impressed with their name and im- 
age, obtained a legal currency in the empire.®° 
A Greek historian of that age has praised the 
private and public virtues of the Franks, with a 
partial enthusiasm which cannot be sufficiently 
justified by their domestic annals.“ He cele- 
brates their politeness and urbanity, their regu- 
lar government, and orthodox religion; and 
boldly asserts that these barbarians could be 
distinguished only by their dress and language 
from the subjects of Rome. Perhaps the Franks 
already displayed the social disposition, and 
lively graces, which, in every age, have dis- 
guised their vices, and sometimes concealed 
their intrinsic merit. Perhaps Agathias, and the 
Greeks, were dazzled by the rapid progress of 
their arms, and the splendour of their empire. 
Since the conquest of Burgundy, Gaul, except 
the Gothic province of Septimania, was sub- 
ject, in its whole extent, to the sons of Clovis. 
They had extinguished the Gerinan hingdom of 
Thuringia, and their vague dominion penc- 
trated beyond the Rhine, into the heart of their 
native forests. The Alemanni and Bavarians, 
who had occupied the Roman provinces of 
Rhætia and Noricum, to the south of the Dan- 
ube, confessed themselves the humble vassals of 
the Franks; and the feeble barrier of the Alps 
was incapable of resisting their ambition. When 
the last survivor of the sons of Clovis united the 
inheritance and conquests of the Mcrovingians, 
his kingdom extended far beyond the limits of 
modern France. Yet modern France, such has 
been the progress of arts and policy, lar surpass- 
es, in wealth, populousness, and power, the spa- 
cious but savage realms of Clotaire or Dago- 
bert. 

The Franks, or French, are the only people of 
Europe who can deduce à perpetual succession 
from the conquerors of the Western empire. 
But their conquest of Gaul was followed by ten 
centuries of anarchy and ignorance. On the re- 
vival of learning, the students who had been 
formed in the schools of Athens and Rome dis- 
dained their barbarian ancestors; and a long 
period elapsed before paticnt labour could pro- 
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vide the requisite materials to satisfy, or rather 
to excite, the curiosity of more enlightened 
times.® At length the cye of criticism and phi- 
losophy was directed to the antiquities of France ; 
but even philosophers have been tainted by the 
contagion of prejudice and passion. The most 
extreme and exclusive systems, of the personal 
serv itude of the Gauls, or of their voluntary and 
equal alliance with the Franks, have been rash- 
ly conceived, and obstinately defended; and the 
intemperate disputants have accused each other 
of conspiring against the prerogative of the 
crown, the dignity of the nobles, or the freedom 
of the people. Yet the sharp contlict has usefully 
exercised the adverse powers of learning and 
genius; and each antagonist, alternately van- 
quished and victorious, has extirpated some an- 
cient errors, and established some interesting 
truths. An impartial stranger, instructed by 
their discoveries, their disputes, and even their 
faults, may describe, froin the same original 
materials, the state of the Roman provincials, 
after Gaul had submitted to the arms and laws 
of the Merovingian kings.® 

The rudest, or the most servile, condition of 
human socicty, is regulated however by some 
fixed and general rules. When ‘Tacitus surveyed 
the primitive simplicity of the Germans, he dis- 
covered some permanent maxims, or customs, 
of public and private life, which were preserved 
by faithful tradition tall the introduction of the 
art of writing, and of the Latin tongue. t? Before 
the election of the Merovingian kings, the most 
powerful tribe, or nation, of the Franks, ap- 
pointed four venerable chieftains to Compose 
the Salie laws;°® and their labours were exam- 
ined and approved in three successive assem- 
blies of the people. After the baptism of Clovis, 
he reformed several articles that appeared 1n- 
compatible with Christianity: the Salic law was 
again amended by his sons; and at length, un- 
der the reign of Dagobert, the code was revised 
and promulgated in its actual form, one hun- 
dred years alter the establishment of the French 
monarchy. Within the same period, the customs 
of the Ripuartans were transcribed and published; 
and Charlemagne himself, the legislator of his 
age and country, had accurately studied the 
iwo national laws which still prevailed among 
the Franks.® ‘The same care was extended to 
their vassals; and the rude institutions of the 
Alemann and Bavarians were diligently compiled 
and ratified by the supreme authority of the 
Merovingian kings. ‘The Visigoths and Burgun- 
dtans, whose conquests in Gaul preceded those of 
the Franks, showed less impatience to attain 
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one of the principal benefits of civilised society. 
Euric was the first of the Gothic princes who 
expressed in writing the manners and customs 
of his people; and the composition of the Bur- 
gundian laws was a measure of policy rather 
than of justice, to alleviate the yoke and regain 
the affections of their Gallic subjects.** Thus, by 
a singular coincidence, the Germans frained 
their artless institutions at a time when the 
elaborate system of Roman jurisprudence was 
finally consummated. In the Salic laws, and the 
Pandccts of Justinian, we may compare the first 
rudiments, and the full maturity, of civil wis- 
dom; and whatever prejudices may be suggest- 
ed in favour of barbarism, our calmer retlec- 
tions will ascribe to the Romans the superior 
advantages, not only of science and reason, but 
of humanity and justice. Yet the laws of the bar- 
barians were adapted to their wants and de- 
sires, their occupations and their capacity; and 
they all contributed to preserve the peace, and 
promote the improvements, of the socicty for 
whose use they were originally established. The 
Merovingians, instead of imposing a uniform 
rule of conduct on their various subjects, per- 
mitted each peuple, and each family, of their 
empire freely to enjoy their domestic institu- 
tions:® nor were the Romans excluded from the 
common benefits of this legal toleration.‘° The 
children embraced the law of their parents, the 
wife that of her husband, the freedman that of 
his patron; and tn all causes where the parties 
were of different nations, the plaintitf or accuser 
was obliged to follow the tribunal of the de- 
fendant, who may always plead a judicial pre- 
sumption of right or innocence. A more ample 
latitude was allowed, if every citizen, in the 
presence of the judge, might declare the law 
under which he desired to live, and the national 
society to which he chose to belong. Such an 
indulgence would abolish the partial distinc- 
tions of victory: and the Roman provincials 
might patiently acquiesce in the hardships of 
their condition, since it depended on themselves 
to assuine the privilege, if they dared to assert 
the character, of free and warlike barbarians.” 

When justice inexorably requires the death of 
a murderer, each private citizen is fortified by 
the assurance that the laws, the magistrate, and 
the whole community, are the guardians of his 
personal safety. But in the loose society of the 
Germans, revenge was always honourable, and 
often meritorious: the independent warrior 
chastised, or vindicated, with his own hand, the 
injuries which he had offered or received; and 
he had only to dread the resentment of the sons 
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and kinsmen of the enemy whom he had sacri- 
ficed to his selfish or angry passions. The magis- 
trate, conscious of his weakness, interposed, not 
to punish, but to reconcile; and he was satisfied 
if he could persuade or compel the contending 
parties to pay and to accept the moderate finc 
which had been ascertained as the price of 
blood.” The fierce spirit of the Franks would 
have opposed a more rigorous sentence; the 
same fierceness despised these ineffectual re- 
straints; and, when their simple manners had 
been corrupted by the wealth of Gaul, the pub- 
lic peace was continually violated by acts of 
hasty or deliberate guilt. In every just govern- 
ment the same penalty is inflicted, or at least is 
imposed, for the murder of a peasant or a prince. 
But the national inequality established by the 
Franks in their criminal proceedings was the 
last insult and abuse of conquest.73 In the calm 
moments of legislation they solemnly pro- 
nounced that the life of a Roman was of smaller 
value than that of a barbarian. ‘The Antrustion.'4 
a name expressive of the most illustrious birth 
or dignity among the Franks, was appreciated 
at the sum of six hundred pieces of gold; while 
the noble provincial, who was admitted to the 
king’s table, might be legally murdered at the 
expense of three hundred pieces. Two hundred 
were deemed sufficient for a Frank of ordinary 
condition; but the meaner Romans were ex- 
posed to disgrace and danger bv a trifling com- 
pensation of one hundred, or even fifty, pieces 
of gold. Had these laws been regulated by anv 
principle of equity or reason, the public protec- 
tion should have supplied, in just proportion, 
the want of personal strength. But the legisla- 
tor had weighcd in the scale, not of justice, but 
of policy, the loss of a soldier against that of a 
slave: the head of an insolent and rapacious 
barbarian was guarded by a heavy fine; and the 
slightest aid was atlorded to the most defence- 
less subjects. Time insensibly abated the pride 
of the conquerors, and the patience of the van- 
quished; and the boldest citizen was taught by 
experience that he might suffer more injuries 
than he could inflict. As the manners of the 
Franks became less ferocious, their laws were 
rendered more severe; and the Merovingian 
kings attempted to imitate the impartial rigour 
of the Visigoths and Burgundians.’® Under the 
empire of Charlemagne murder was universally 
punished with death; and the use of capital 
punishments has been liberally multiplied in 
the jurisprudence of modern Europe. *® 

The civil and military professions, which had 
been separated by Constantine, were again 
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united by the barbarians. The harsh sound of 
the Teutonic appellations was mollified into the 
Latin titles of Duke, of Count, or of Prefect; 
and the same officer assumed, within his dis- 
trict, the command of the troops and the ad- 
ministration of justice.” But the fierce and il- 
literate chieftain was seldom qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of a judge, which require all 
of the faculties of a philosophic mind, labori- 
ously cultivated by experience and study; and 
his rude ignorance was compelled to embrace 
some simple and visible methods of ascertaining 
the cause of justice. In every religion the Deity 
has been invoked to confirm the truth, or to 
punish the falsehood, of human testimony; but 
this powerful instrument was misapplied and 
abused by the simplicity of the German legisla- 
tors. The party accused might justify his inno- 
cence, by producing before their tribunal a 
number of friendly witnesses, who solemnly de- 
clared their belief or assurance that he was not 
guilty. According to the weight of the charge 
this legal number of compurgaturs was multiplied: 
seventy-two voices were required to absolve an 
incendiary or assassin; and when the chastity of 
a queen of France was suspected, three hundred 
gallant nobles swore, without hesitation, that 
the infant prince had been actually begotten by 
her deceased husband.’* The sin and scandal of 
manilest and frequent perjuries engaged the 
magistrates to remove these dangerous tempta- 
tions, and to supply the defects of human testi- 
mony by the famous experiments of fire and 
water. These extraordinary trials were so ca- 
priciously contrived, that in some cases guilt, 
and innocence 4n others, could not be proved 
without the interposition of a miracle. Such 
miracles were readily provided by fraud and 
credulity; the most intricate causes were deter- 
mined by this easy and infallible method; and 
the turbulent barbarians, who might have dis- 
daincd the sentence of the magistrate, submis- 
sively acquiesced in the judgment of God.” 
But the trials by single combat gradually ob- 
tained superior credit and authority among a 
warlike people, who could not believe that a 
brave man deserved to suffer, or that a coward 
deserved to live.*° Both in civil and criminal 
proceedings, the plaintiff, or accuser, the de- 
fendant, or even the witness, were exposed to 
mortal challenge from the antagonist who was 
destitute of legal proofs; and it was incumbent 
on them either to desert their cause or publicly 
to maintain their honour in the lists of battle. 
They fought either on foot or on horseback, ac- 
cording to the custom of their nation ;®! and the 
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decision of the sword or lance was ratified by 
the sanction of Heaven, of the judge, and of the 
people. This sanguinary law was introduced in- 
to Gaul by the Burgundians; and their legisla- 
tor Gundobald® condescended to answer the 
complaints and objections of his subject Avitus. 
“Is it not true,” said the king of Burgundy to 
the bishop, “that the event of national wars and 
private combats is directed by the judgment of 
God; and that his providence awards the vic- 
tory to the juster cause?” By such prevailing 
arguments, the absurd and cruel practice of ju- 
dicial duels, which had been peculiar to some 
tribes of Germany, was propagated and estab- 
lished in all the monarchies of Europe, from 
Sicily to the Baltic. At the end of ten centuries 
the reign of legal violence was not totally extin- 
guished; and the ineffectual censures of saints, 
of popes, and of synods, nay seem to prove that 
the influence of superstition is weakened by its 
unnatural alliance with reason and humanity. 
The tribunals were stained with the blood, per- 
haps, of innocent and respectable citizens; the 
law, which now favours the rich, then yielded 
to the strong; and the old, the feeble, and the 
infirm, were condemned either to renounce 
their fairest claims and possessions, to sustain 
the dangers of an unequal conflict,* or to trust 
the doubtful aid of a mercenary champion. 
This oppressive jurisprudence was imposed on 
the provincials of Gaul who complained of any 
injurics in their persons and property. What- 
ever might be the strength or courage of indi- 
viduals, the victorious barbarians excelled in the 
love and exercise of arms; and the vanquished 
Roman was unjustly surnmoned to repeat, in 
his own person, the bloody contest which had 
been already decided against his country.*4 

A devouring host of one hundred and twenty 
thousand Germans had formerly passed the 
Rhine under the command of Ariovistus. One- 
third part of the fertile lands of the Sequani was 
appropriated to their use; and the conqueror 
soon repeated his oppressive demand of another 
third, for the accommodation of a new colony 
of twenty-four thousand barbarians whom he 
had invited to share the rich harvest of Gaul.’ 
At the distance of five hundred years the Visi, 
goths and Burgundians, who revenged the de- 
feat of Ariovistus, usurped the same unequal 
proportion of two-thirds of the subject lands. But 
this distribution, instead of spreading over the 
province, may be reasonably confined to the 
peculiar districts where the victorious people 
had been planted by their own choice or by the 
policy of their leader. In these districts cach 
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barbarian was connected by the ties of hospi- 
tality with some Roman provincial. To this un- 
welcome guest the proprietor was compelled to 
abandon two-thirds of his patrimony: but the 
German, a shepherd and a hunter, might some- 
times content himself with a spacious range of 
wood and pasture, and resign the smallest, 
though most valuable, portion to the toil of the 
industrious husbandman.* The silence of an- 
cient and authentic testimony has encouraged 
an opinion that the rapinc of the Franks was not 
moderated or disguised by the forms of a legal 
division; that they dispersed themselves over 
the provinces of Gaul without order or control; 
and that each victorious robber, according to 
his wants, his avarice, and his strength, mca- 
sured with his sword the extent of his new inheri- 
tance, At a distance from their sovercien the 
barbarians might indeed be tempted to exercise 
such arbitrary depredation; but the firin and 
artful policy of Clovis must curb a licentious 
spirit which would aggravate the misery of the 
vanquished whilst it corrupted the union and 
discipline of the conquerors. The memorable 
Vas. ul .asosons is a monument and a pledge of 
the regular distribution of the Gallic spoils. It 
was the duty and the interest of Clovis to pro- 
vide rewards for a successful army, and scttle- 
ments for a numerous people, without inflicting 
any wanton or superfluous injuries on the loyal 
catholics of Gaul. The ample fund which he 
might lawfully acquire of the Imperial patri- 
mony, vacant lands, and Gothic usurpations, 
would diminish the cruel necessity of seizure 
and confiscation, and the humble provincials 
would more patiently acquiesce in the equal 
and regular distribution of their loss.* 

The wealth of the Merovingian princes con- 
sisted in their extensive domain. After the con- 
quest of Gaul they still delighted in the rustic 
simplicity of their ancestors; the cities were 
abandoned to solitude and decay; and their 
coins, their charters, and their synods, are still 
inscribed with the names of the villas or rural 
palaccs in which they successively resided. One 
hundred and sixty of these palaces, a title which 
need not excite any unseasonable ideas of art or 
luxury, were scattered through the provinces of 
their kingdom; and if some might claim the 
honours of a fortress, the far greater part could 
be esteemed only in the light of profitable farms. 
The mansion of the long-haired kings was sur- 
rounded with convenient yards and stables for 
the cattle and the poultry; the garden was 
planted with useful vegetables; the various 
trades, the labours of agriculture, and even the 
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arts of hunting and fishing, were exercised by 
servile hands for the cmolument of the sover- 
eign; his magazines were filled with corn and 
wine, either for sale or consumption; and the 
whole administration was conducted by the 
strictest maxims of private economy.*® This ain- 
ple patrimony was appropriated to supply the 
hospitable plenty of Clovis and his successors, 
and to reward the fidelity of their brave com- 
panions, who, both in peace and war, were de- 
voted to their personal service. Instead of a 
horse or a suit of armour, each companion, ac- 
cording to his rank, or merit, or favour, was in- 
vested with a benefice, the primitive name and 
most simple form of the feudal possessions. These 
gifts might be resumed at the pleasure of the 
sovercign; and his feeble prerogative derived 
some support froin the influence of his liberality. 
But this dependent tenure was gradually abol- 
ished® by the independent and rapacious no- 
bles of France, who established the perpetual 
property and hereditary succession of their ben- 
efices; a revolution salutary to the earth. which 
had been injured or neglected by its precarious 
masters.’° Besides these roval and beneficiary 
estates, a large proportion had been assigned, in 
the division of Gaul, of alludral and Salic lands: 
they were exempt from tribute, and the Salic 
lands were equally shared among the male de- 
scendants of the Franks.” 

In the bloody discord and silent decay of the 
Merovingian linc a new order of tyrants arose 
in the provinces, who, under the appellation of 
Seniors or Lords, usurped a right to govern and 
a licence to oppress the subjects of their peculiar 
territory. Their ambition might be checked by 
the hostile resistance of an cqual: but the laws 
were extinguished; and the sacrilegious barbari- 
ans, who dared to provoke the vengeance of a 
saint or bishop,” would seldom respect the land- 
marks of a profane and defenceless neighbour. 
The common or public rights of nature. such as 
they had always been deemed by the Roman 
jurisprudence,” were severely restrained by the 
German conqucrors, whose amusement, or ra- 
ther passion, was the exercise of hunting. The 
vague dominion which Man has assumed over 
the wild inhabitants of the carth, the air. and 
the waters, was confined to some fortunate in- 
dividuals of the human species. Gaul was again 
overspread with woods; and the animals. who 
were reserved for the use or pleasure of the lord, 
might ravage with impunity the fields of his in- 
dustrious vassals. The chase was the sacred priv- 
ilege of the nobles and their domestic servants. 
Piebeian transgressors were legally chastised 
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with stripes and imprisonment;*‘ but in an age 
which admitted a slight composition for the life 
of a citizen, it was a capital crime to destroy a 
stag or a wild bull within the precincts of the 
royal forests.*° 

According to the maxims of ancient war, the 
conqueror became the lawful master of the en- 
emy whom he had subdued and spared:*° and 
the fruitful cause of personal slavery, which had 
been almost suppressed bv the peaceful sover- 
eignty of Rome, was again revived and multi- 
plied by the perpetual hostilities of the indepen- 
dent ba: barians. The Goth, the Burgundian, or 
the Frank, who returned from a successful expe- 
dition, dragged after him a long train of sheep, 
of oxen, and of human captives, whom he treat- 
ed with the same brutal contempt. The youths 
of an elegant form and ingenuous aspect were 
set apart for the domestic service; a doubtlul 
situation, which alternately exposed them to 
the favourable or cruel impulse of passion. The 
useful mechanics and servants (smiths, carpen- 
ters, tailors, shoemakers, cooks, gardeners, 
dvers, and workmen in gold and silver, etc.) 
employed their skill for the use or profit of their 
master. But the Roman captives who were des- 
titute of art, but capable ot labour, were con- 
demned, without regard to their former rank, 
to tend the cattle and cultivate the lands of the 
barbarians. The number of the hereditary 
bondsmen who were attached to the Gallic es- 
tates was continually increased by new supplies; 
and the servile people, according to the situa- 
tion and temper of their lords, was sometimes 
raised by precarious indulgence, and more fre- 
quently depressed by capricious despotism.” An 
absolute power of life and death was exercised 
by these lords; and when they married their 
daughters. a train of useful servants, chained on 
the waggons to prevent their escape, was sent as 
a nuptial present into a distant country.*8 The 
majesty of the Ronan laws protected the libertv 
of each citizen against the rash eflects of his own 
distress or despair. But the subjects of the Mero- 
vingian kings might alienate their personal free- 
dom; and this act of legal suicide, which was fa- 
miliarly practised, is expressed in terms most 
disgraceful and afflictine to the dignity of hu- 
man nature.” The example of the poor, who 
purchased life by the sacrifice of all that can 
render life desirable, was gradually imitated by 
the feeble and the devout, who, in times of pub- 
lic disorder, pusillanimously crowdcd to shelter 
themselves under the battlements of a powerful 
chief and around the shrine of a poputar saint. 
Their submission was accepted by these tem- 
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poral or spiritual patrons; and the hasty trans- 
action irrecoverably fixed their qwn condition 
and that of their latest posterity. From the reign 
of Clovis, during five successive centuries, the 
laws and manners of Gaul uniformly tended to 
promote the increase, and to confirm the dura- 
tion, of personal servitude. Time and violence 
almost obliterated the intermediate ranks of so- 
ciety, and left an obscure and narrow interval 
between the noble and the slave. This arbitrary 
and recent division has been transformed by 
pride and prejudice into a national distinction, 
universally established by the arms and the 
laws of the Merovingians. The nobles, who 
claimed their genuine or fabulous descent 
from the independent and victorious Franks, 
have asserted and abused the indefeasible 
right of conquest over a prostrate crowd of 
slaves and plebeians, to whom they imputed 
the imaginary disgrace of a Gallic or Roman 
extraction 

The general state and revolutions of France, a 
name which was imposed bv the conquerors, 
may be illustrated by the particular exainple of 
a province, a diocese, or a senatorial family. 
Auvergne had formerly maintained a just pre- 
eminence among the independent states and 
aties of Gaul. Lhe brave and numerous in- 
habitants displayed a singular trophy—the 
sword of Cesar himself, which he had lost when 
he was repulsed before the walls of Gergovia.!’? 
As the cominon offspring of Lroy, they claimed 
a fraternal alliance with the Romans;'™ and it 
each province had imitated the courage and 
loyalty of Auvergne. the tall of the Western em- 
pire might have been prevented or delayed. 
They firmly maintained the fidelity which they 
had reluctantly sworn to the Visigoths; but 
when their bravest nobles had fallen in the bat- 
tle of Poitiers, they accepted without resistance 
a victorious and catholic sovereign. This easy 
and valuable conquest was achieved and pos- 
sessed by Theodoric, the eldest son of Clovis: 
but the remote province was scparated from his 
Austi asian dorninions by the intermediate king- 
doms of Soissons, Paris, and Orleans, which 
formed, after their father’s death, the inheri- 
tance of his three brothers. ‘The king of Paris, 
Childebert, was tempted by the neighbourhood 
and beauty of Auvergne.!" ‘The upper country, 
which rises towards the south into the moun- 
tains of the Cevennes, presented a rich and vari- 
ous prospect of woods and pastures; the sides of 
the hills were clothed with vines; and each cm- 
inence was crowned with a villa or castle. In the 
Lower Auvergne, the river Allier flows through 
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the fair and spacious plain of Limagne; and the 
inexhaustible fertility of the soil supplied, and 
still supplies, without any interval of repose, the 
constant repetition of the same harvests.!"3 On 
the false report that their lawful sovereign had 
been slain in Germany, the city and diocese of 
Auvergne were betrayed by the grandson of Si- 
donius Apollinaris. Childebert enjoyed this 
clandestine victory; and the free subjects of 
Theodoric threatened to desert his standard if 
he indulged his private resentment while the 
nation was engaged in the Burgundian war. 
But the Franks of Austrasia svon yielded to the 
persuasive eloquence of their king. “Follow 
me,” said Theodoric, “into Auvergne; I will 
lead you into a province where you may acquire 
gold, silver, slaves, cattle, and precious apparel, 
to the full extent of your wishes. I repeat my 
promise; | give you the people and their wealth 
as your prey; and you may transport them at 
pleasure into your own country.” By the execu- 
tion of this promise Theodoric justly forfeited 
the allegiance of a people whom he devoted to 
deste py ` an His troops, reinforced by the fiercest 
barbarians of Germany,'!"4 spread desolation 
over the fruitful face of Auvergne; and two 
places only, a strong castle and a holy shrine, 
were saved or redeemed from their licentious 
fury. The castle of Meroliac!”” was seated on a 
lofty rock, which rose an hundred feet above the 
surface of the plain; and a large reservoir of 
fresh water was enclosed with some arable lands 
within the circle ofits fortifications. The Franks 
beheld with envy and despair this impregnable 
fortress: but they surprised a party of fifty 
stragglers; and, as they were oppressed bv the 
number of their captives, they fixed at a trifling 
ransom the alternative of life or death for these 
wretched victims, whom the cruel barbarians 
were prepared to massacre on the refusal of the 
garrison. Another detachment penetrated as 
far as Brivas, or Brioude, where the inhabitants, 
with their valuable eflects, had taken refuge in 
the sanctuary of St. Julian. The doors of the 
church resisted the assault, but a daring soldier 
entered through a window of the choir and 
opened a passage to his companions. ‘The clergy 
and people, the sacred and the profane spoils, 
were rudely torn from the altar; and the sacri- 
legious division was made at a small distance 
from the town of Brioude. But this act of impiety 
was severely chastised by the devout son of Clo- 
vis. lle punished with death the most atrocious 
offenders; left their secret accomplices to the 
vengeance of St. Julian; released the captives; 
restored the plunder; and extended the rights 
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of sanctuary five miles round the sepulchre of 
the holy martyr.}° 

Before the Austrasian army retreated from 
Auvergne, Theodoric exacted some pledges of 
the future lovalty of a people whose just hatred 
could be restrained only by their fear. A select 
band of noble youths, the sons of the principal 
senators, was delivered to the conqueror as the 
hostages of the faith of Childebert and of their 
countrymen. On the first rumour of war or con- 
spiracy these guiltless youths were reduced to a 
state of servitude; and one of them, Attalus,!“7 
whose adventures are more particularly re- 
lated, kept his master’s horses in the diocese of 
Tréves. After a painful search he was discovered 
in this unworthy occupation, by the emissaries 
of his grandfather. Gregory bishop of Lanseres; 
but his offers of ransom were sternly rejected 
by the avarice of the barbarian, who required 
an exorbitant sum of ten pounds of gold for the 
freedom of his noble captive. His deliverance 
was eflected by the hardy stratagem of Leo, a 
slave belonging to the kitchens of the bishop of 
Langres.'* An unknown agent easily introduced 
him into the same family. The barbarian pur- 
chased Leo for the price of twelve pieces of 
gold; and was pleased to learn that he was deep- 
ly skilled in the luxury of an episcopal table: 
“Neat Sunday,” said the Frank, “I shall invite 
my neighbours and hinsmen. Exert thv art, and 
force them to confess that they have never seen 
or tasted such an entertainment, even in the 
king’s house.” Leo assured him that. if he would 
provide a sufficient quantity of poultry, his 
wishes should be satistied. The master, who al- 
ready aspired to the merit of elegant hospitality, 
assumed as his own the praise which the vora- 
cious guests unanimously bestowed on his cook ; 
and the dexterous Leo insensibly acquired the 
trust and management of his household. After 
the patient expectation ol a whole year, he cau- 
tiously whispered his design to Attalus. and ex- 
horted him to prepare for flight in the ensuing 
night. At the hour of midnight the intemperate 
guests retired from table, and the Frank's son- 
in-law, Whom Leo attended to his apartment 
with a nocturnal potation, condescended to 
jest on the facility with winch he might betrav 
his trust. The intrepid slave, after sustaining 
this dangerous raillerv. entered his master’s 
bed-chamber: removed his spear and shield; 
silently drew the fleetest horses trom the stable; 
unbarred the ponderous gates; and excited At- 
talus to save his life and liberty bv incessant dili- 
gence. Their apprehensions urged them to 
leave their horses on the banks of the Meuse ;} 
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they swam the river, wandered three days in the 
adjacent forest, and subsisted only by the acci- 
dental discovery of a wild plum-tree. As they 
lay concealed in a dark thicket, they heard the 
noise of horses; they were terrified by the angry 
countenance of their master, and they anxiously 
listened to his declaration that, if he could seize 
the guilty fugitives, one of them he would cut in 
pieces with his sword, and would expose the 
other on a gibbet. At length Attalus and his 
faithful Leo reached the friendly habitation of a 
presbyter of Rheims, who recruited their faint- 
ing strength with bread and wine, concealed 
them from the search of their enemy, and safely 
conducted them bevond the limits of the Aus- 
trasian kingdom to the episcopal palace of Lan- 
gres. Gregory embraced his grandson with tears 
of joy, gratefully delivered Leo with his whole 
family from the yoke of servitude, and bestowed 
on him the property of a farm, where he might 
end his days in happiness and freedom. Perhaps 
this singular adventure, which is marked with 
so many circumstances of truth and nature, was 
related by Attalus himself to his cousin or neph- 
ew, the first historian of the Franks. Gregory of 
Tours"® was born about sixty years after the 
death of Sidonius Apollinaris; and their situa- 
tion was almost similar, since cach of them was 
a native of Auvergne, a senator, and a bishop. 
The difference of their style and sentiments 
may, therefore, express the decay of Gaul; and 
clearly ascertain how much, in so short a space, 
the human mind had lost of its energy and 
refinement. !! f 

We are now qualified to despise the opposite, 
and perhaps artful, misrepresentations which 
have softened or exaggerated the oppression of 
the Romans of Gaul under the reign of the Mer- 
ovingians. The conquerors never proinulgated 
any unwersal edict of servitude or confiscation: 
but a degenerate people, who excused their 
weakness by the specious names of politeness 
and peace, was exposed to the arms and laws of 
the ferocious barbarians, who contemptuously 
insulted their possessions, their freedoin, and 
their safety. Their personal injurics were partial 
and irregular; but the great body of the Romans 
survived the revolution, and still preserved the 
property and privileges of citizens. A large por- 
tion of their lands was exacted for the use of the 
Franks: but they enjoyed the remainder ex- 
empt from tribute;! and the same irresistible 
violence which swept away the arts and manu- 
factures of Gaul destroyed the elaborate and 
expensive system of Imperial despotism. The 
provincials must frequently deplore the savage 
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jurisprudence of the Salic or Ripuarian laws; 
but their private life, in the important concerns 
of marriage, testaments, or inheritance, was still 
regulated by the Theodosian Code; and a dis- 
contented Roman might freely aspire or de- 
scend to the title and character of a barbarian. 
The honours of the state were accessible to his 
ambition: the education and temper of the Ro- 
mans more peculiarly qualified them for the 
offices of civil government; and as soon as emu- 
lation had rekindled thcir military ardour, they 
were permittcd to march in the ranks, or even 
at the head, of the victorious Germans. I shall 
not attempt to enumerate the generals and 
magistretes whose names"? attest the liberal 
policy of the Merovingians. The supreme com- 
mand of Burgundy, with the title of Patrician, 
was successively intr usted to three Romans; and 
the last and most powerful, Muimmolus,''* who 
alternately saved and disturbed the monarchy, 
had supplanted his father in the station of count 
of Autun, and left a treasure of thirty talents of 
gold and two hundred and filty talents of silver. 
The fierce and illiterate barbarians were ex- 
cluded, during several generations, from the 
dignities, and even froin the orders, of the 
church.'© The clergy of Gaul consisted almost 
entirely of native provincials; the haughty 
Franks fell prostrate at the feet of their subjects 
who were dignified with the episcopal charac- 
ter; and the power and riches which had been 
lost In war were insensibly recovered by super- 
stition."® In all temporal affairs the Theodosian 
Code was the universal law of the clergy; but 
the barbaric jurisprudence had liberally prou- 
vided for their personal safety: a subdcacon was 
equivalent to two Franks; the antrustion and 
priest were held in sinalar estumation; and the 
life of a bishop was appreciated far above the 
common standard, at the price of nine hundred 
pieces of gold." The Romans communicated 
to their conquerors the use of the Christian re- 
ligion and Latin language ;“* but their language 
and their religion had alike degencrated from 
the simple purity of the Augustan and Apostolic 
age. The progress of superstition and barbarisin 
was rapid and umuiversal: the worship of the 
saints concealed from vulgar eyes the God of the 
Christians, and the rustic dialect of peasants 
and soldicrs was corrupted by a Teutonic idiom 
and pronunciation, Yet such intercourse of sa- 
cred and social cammunion eradicated the dis- 
tinctions of birth and victory; and the nations 
of Gaul were gradually confounded under the 
name and government of the Franks. 

The Franks, after they mingled with their 
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Gallic subjects, might have imparted the most 
valuable of human gifts, a spirit and system of 
constitutional liberty. Under a king, hereditary 
but limited, the chiefs and counsellors might 
have debated at Paris in the palace of the Cæ- 
sars: the adjacent field, where the emperors rce- 
viewed their mercenary legions, would have ad- 
mitted the legislative assembly of freemen and 
warriors; and the rude model which had been 
sketched in the woods of Germany??? might have 
been polished and improved by the civil wisdoin 
of the Romans. But the careless barbarians, se- 
cure of their personal independence, disdained 
the labour of government: the annual assem- 
blies of the month of March were silently abol- 
ished, and the nation was separated and almost 
dissolved by the conquest of Gaul.!?° The mon- 
archy was left without any regular establish- 
ment of justice, of arms, or of revenue. The suc- 
cessors of Clovis wanted resolution to assume, or 
strength to exercise, the legislative and execu- 
tive powers which the people had abdicated: 
the royal prerogative was distinguished only by 
a more ample privilege of rapine and murder; 
and the love of freedom, so often invigorated 
and disgraced by private ambition, was reduced 
among the licentious Franks to the contempt of 
order and the desire of impunity. Seventy-five 
years after the death of Clovis, his grandson 
Gontran, king of Burgundy, sent an army to in- 
vade the Gothic possessions of Septimania, or 
Languedoc. ‘The troops of Burgundy, Berry, 
Auvergne, and the adjacent territories were Cx- 
cited by the hopes of spoil. ‘They marched with- 
oul discipline under the banners of German or 
Gallic counts: their attack was feeble and un- 
successful, but the friendly and hostile provinces 
were desolated with indiscriminate rage. The 
cornfields, the villages, the churches themselves, 
were consumed by fire; the inhabitants were 
massacred or dragged into captivity; and, in the 
disorderly retreat, five thousand of these inhu- 
man savages were destroyed by hunger or in- 
testine discord. When the pious Gontran re- 
proached the guilt or neglect of their leaders, 
and threatened to inflict, not a legal sentence, 
but instant and arbitrary execution, they ac- 
cused the universal and incurable corruption of 
the people. “No one.” they said, “any longer 
fears or respects his king, his duke, or his count. 
Each man loves to do evil, and freely indulges 
his criminal inclinations. ‘The most gentle cor- 
rection provokes an immediate tumult, and the 
rash magistrate who presumes to censure or re- 
strain his seditious subjects seldom escapes alive 
from their revenge.”’' It has been reserved for 
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the same nation to expose, by their intemperate 
vices, the most odious abuse of freedom, and to 
supply its loss by the spirit of honour and hu- 
manity which now alleviates and dignifies their 
obedience to an absolute sovercign. 

The Visigoths had resigned to Clovis the 
greatest part of thcir Gallic possessions; but 
their loss was amply compensated by the easy 
conquest and secure enjoyment of the provinces 
of Spain. From the monarchy of the Goths, 
which soon involved the Suevic kingdom of 
Gallicia, the modern Spaniards still derive some 
national vanity, but the historian of the Roman 
empire is neither invited nor compelled to pur- 
sue the obscure and barren series of their an- 
nals. The Goths of Spain were separated from 
the rest of mankind by the lofty ridge of the 
Pyrenzan mountains: their manners and insti- 
tutions, aş far as they were common to the Ger- 
manic tribes, have been already explained. I 
have anticipated in the preceding chapter the 
most important of their ecclesiastical events— 
the fall of Arianisin and the persecution of the 
Jews: and it only remains to observe some in- 
teresting circumstances which relate to the civil 
and ecclesiastical constitution of the Spanish 
kingdom. 

After their conversion from idolatry or here- 
sy, the Franks and the Visigoths were disposed 
to embrace, with equal submission, the inherent 
evils and the accidental benefits of superstition. 
But the prelates of France, long before the ex- 
tinction of the Merovingian race, had degener- 
ated into fighting and hunting barbarians. They 
disdained the use of synods, forgot the laws of 
temperance and chastity, and preferred the in- 
dulgence of private ambition and luxury to the 
general interest of the sacerdotal profession.'“* 
The bishops of Spain respected themselves, and 
were respected by the public: their indissoluble 
union disguised their vices, and confirmed their 
authority; and the regular discipline of the 
church introduced peace, order, and stability 
into the government of the state. From the reign 
of Recared, the first catholic king, to that of 
Witiza, the immediate predecessor of the unfor- 
tunate Roderic, sixteen national councils were 
successively convened. ‘The six metropolitans, 
Toledo, Seville, Merida, Braga, Tarragona, 
and Narbonne, presided according to their re- 
spective seniority; the assembly was composed 
of their suffragan bishops, who appeared in per- 
son or by their proxies, and a place was assigned 
to the most holy or opulent of the Spanish ab- 
bots. During the first three days of the convoca- 
tion, as long as they agitated the ecclesiastical 
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questions of doctrine and discipline, the profane 
laity was excluded from their debates, which 
were conducted, however, with decent solem- 
nity. But on the morning of the fourth day the 
doors were thrown open for the entrance of the 
great officers of the palace, the dukes and counts 
of the provinces, the judges of the cities, and the 
Gothic nobles; and the decrees of Heaven were 
ratified by the consent of the people. The same 
rules were observed in the provincial assemblies, 
the annual synods, which were empowered to 
hear complaints and to redress grievances; and 
a legal government was supported by the pre- 
vailing influence of the Spanish clergy. The 
bishops, who in each revolution were prepared to 
flatter the victorious and to insult the prostrate, 
laboured with diligence and success to kindle the 
flames of persecution, and to exalt the mitre 
above the crown. Yet the national councils of 
Toledo, in which the free spirit of the barbari- 
ans was tempered and guided by episcopal pol- 
icy, have established some prudent laws for the 
common benefit of the king and people. The 
vacancy of the throne was supplied by the choice 
of the bishops and palatines; and after the fail- 
ure of the line of Alaric, the regal dignity was 
still limited to the pure and noble blood of the 
Goths. The clergy, who anointed their lawful 
prince, always recomunended, and sometimes 
practised, the duty of allegiance: and the spiri- 
tual censures were denounced on the heads of 
the impious subjects who should resist his author- 
ity, conspire against his life, or violate by an in- 
decent union the chastity even of his widow. But 
the monarch himself, when he ascended the 
throne, was bound by a reciprocal oath to God 
and his people that he would faithfully execute 
his important trust. The real or imaginary faults 
of his administration were subject to the control 
of a powerful aristocracy; and the bishops and 
palatines were guarded by a fundamental privi- 
lege that they should not be degraded, impris- 
oned, tortured, nor punished with death, exile, 
or confiscation, unless by the free and public 
judgment of their peers.” 

One of thesc legislative councils of Toledo ex- 
amined and ratified the code of laws which had 
been compiled by a succession of Gothic kings, 
from the fierce Euric to the devout Egica. As 
long as the Visigoths themselves were satisfied 
with the rude customs of their ancestors, they 
indulged their subjects of Aquitain and Spain 
in the enjoyment of the Roman Jaw. Their 
gradual improvement in arts, in policy, and at 
length in religion, encouraged them to imitate 
and to supersede these foreign institutions, and 
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to compose a code of civil and criminal juris- 
prudence for the use of a great and united pco- 
ple. The same obligations and the same privi- 
leges were communicated to the nations of the 
Spanish monarchy; and the conquerors, insen- 
sibly renouncing the Teutonic idiom, submitted 
to the restraints of equity, and exalted the Ro- 
mans to the participation of freedom. ‘The merit 
of this impartial policy was enhanced by the 
situation of Spain under the reign of the Visi- 
goths. The provincials were long separated from 
their Arian masters by the irreconcilable differ- 
ence of religion. After the conversion of Recared 
had removed the prejudiccs of the catholics, the 
coasts both of the Ocean and Mediterranean 
were still possessed by the Eastern emperors, 
who secretly excited a discontented people to 
reject the yoke of the barbarians, and to assert 
the name and dignity of Roman citizens. ‘The 
allegiance of doubtful subjects is indeed most 
effectually secured by their own persuasion that 
they hazard more ina revolt than they can hope 
to obtain by a revolution; but it has appeared 
so natural to oppress those whom we hate and 
fear, that the contrary system well deserves the 
praise of wisdom and moderation.!** 

While the kingdoms of the Franks and Visi- 
goths were established in Gaul and Spain, the 
Saxons achieved the conquest of Britain, the 
third great diocese of the prefecture of the West, 
Since Britain was already separated from the 
Roman empire, T might without reproach de- 
cline a story familiar to the most illiterate, and 
obscure to the most learned, of my readers. ‘The 
Saxons, who excelled in the use of the oar or the 
battle-axe, were ignorant of the art which could 
alone perpetuate the fame of their exploits; the 
provincials, relapsing into barbarism, neglected 
to describe the ruin of their country; and the 
doubtful tradition was almost extinguished he- 
fore the missionarics of Rome restored the light 
of science and Christianity. The declamations 
of Gildas, the fragments or fables of Nennius, 
the obscure hints of the Saxon laws and chron- 
icles, and the ecclesiastical tales of the venerable 
Bede,"** have been illustrated by the diligence, 
and sometimes embellished by the fancy, of suc- 
ceeding writers, whose works | am not ambi- 
tious either to censure or to transcribe.'? Yet 
the historian of the empire may be tempted to 
pursue the revolutions of a Roman province till 
it vanishcs from his sight; and an Englishman 
may curiously trace the establishment of the 
barbarians from whom he derives his name, his 
laws, and perhaps his origin. 

About forty years after the dissolution of the 
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Roman government Vortigern appears to have 
obtained the supreme, though precarious, com- 
mand of the princes and cities of Britain. That 
unfortunate monarch has been almost unani- 
mously condemned for the weak and mischie- 
vous policy of inviting?! a formidable stranger 
to repel the vexatious inroads of a domestic foe. 
His ambassadors are despatched by the gravest 
historians to the coast of Germany: they ad- 
dress a pathetic oration to the general assembly 
of the Saxons, and those warlike barbarians re- 
solve to assist with a fleet and army the suppli- 
ants of a distant and unknown island. If Britain 
had indecd been unknown to the Saxons, the 
measure of its calamitics would have been less 
complete. But the strength of the Roman gov- 
ernment could not always guard the maritime 
province against the pirates of Germany: the 
independent and divided states were exposed to 
their attacks, and the Saxons might sometimes 
join the Scots and the Picts in a tacit or express 
confederacy of rapine and destruction. Vorti- 
gern could only balance the various perils 
which w..uulted on every side his throne and his 
people; and his policy may deserve either praise 
or excuse if he preferred the alliance of those bar- 
barians whose naval power rendered them the 
most dangerous enemies, and the rnost service- 
able allies. Hengist and Horsa, as they ranged 
along the eastern coast with three ships, were 
engaged by the promise of an ample stipend to 
embrace the defence of Britain, and their intre- 
pid valour soon delivered the country froin the 
Caledonian invaders. The Isle of Thanet, a se- 
cure and fertile district. was alloted for the resi- 
dence of these German auvniharies, and they 
were supplied according to the treaty with a 
plentiful allowance of clothing and provisions. 
This favourable reception encouraged tive thou- 
sand warriors to embark with their families in 
seventeen vessels, and the infant power of Hen- 
gist was fortified by this strong and seasonable 
reinforcement. ‘The crafty barbarian suggested 
to Vortigern the obvious advantage of fixing, in 
the neighbourhood of the Picts, a colony of 
faithful allies: a third fleet, of forty ships, under 
the command of his son and nephew, sailed 
from Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and dis- 
embarked a new army on the coast of Northum- 
berland or Lothian, at the opposite extremity of 
the devoted land. It was easy to foresee, but it 
was impossible to prevent, the impending evils. 
The two nations were soon divided and exasper- 
ated by mutual jealousies. The Saxons magni- 
fied all that they had done and suffered in the 
cause of an ungrateful people; while the Britons 
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regretted the liberal rewards which could not 
satisfy the avarice of those haughty mercenaries. 
The causes of fear and hatred were inflamed in- 
to an irreconcilable quarrel. The Saxons flew to 
arms; and if they perpetrated a treacherous 
massacre during the security of a feast, they de- 
stroyed the reciprocal confidence which sus- 
tains the intercourse of peace and war.'? 
Hengist, who boldly aspired to the conquest 
of Britain, exhorted his countrymen to embrace 
the glorious opportunity: he painted in lively 
colours the fertility of the soil, the wealth of the 
cities, the pusillanimous temper of the natives, 
and the convenient situation of a spacious soli- 
tarv island, accessible on all sides to the Saxon 
flects. The successive colonies which issued in 
the period of a century from the mouths of the 
Elbe, the Weser. and the Rhine, were princi- 
pally composed of three valiant tribes or nations 
of Germany; the Jules, the old Saxons, and the 
Angles. The Jutes, who fought under the pecu- 
liar banner of Hengist, assumed the merit of 
leading their countrymen in the paths of glorv, 
and of erecting in Kent the first independent 
kingdom. The farme of the enterprise was attri- 
buted to the primitive Saxons, and the common 
laws and language of the conquerors are de- 
scribed by the national appellation of a people 
which, at the end of four hundred years, pro- 
duced the first monarchs of South Britain. The 
Angles were distinguished by their numbers 
and their success; and they claimed the honour 
of fixing a perpetual name on the country of 
which they occupied the most ample portion. 
‘The barbarians. who followed the hopes of ra- 
pine either on the land or sea, were insensibly 
blended with this triple confederacy; the Fri- 
sians, who had been tempted by their vicinity to 
the British shores. might balance during a short 
space the strength and reputation of the native 
Saxons; the Danes, the Prussians, the Rugians, 
are faintly described: and some adventurous 
Huns, who had wandered as far as the Baltic, 
might embark on board the German vessels for 
the conquest of a new world.!5? But this arduous 
achievement was not prepared or executed by 
the union of national powers. Each intrepid 
chieftain, according to the measure of his fame 
and fortunes, assembled his followers; equipped 
a fleet of three, or perhaps of sixty, vessels; chose 
the place of the attack, and conducted his subse- 
quent operations according to the events of the 
war and the dictates of his private interest. In 
the invasion of Britain many heroes vanquished 
and fell; but only seven victorious leaders as- 
sumed, or at least maintained, the title of kings. 
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Seven independent thrones, the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, were founded by the conquerors; and 
seven families, one of which has been continued, 
by female succession, to our present sovereign, 
derived their equal and sacred lineage from 
Woden, the god of war. It has been pretended 
that this republic of kings was moderated by a 
general council and a supreme magistrate. But 
such an artificial scheme of policy is repugnant 
to the rude and turbulent spirit of the Saxons: 
their laws are silent, and their imperfect annals 
afford only a dark and bloody prospect of in- 
testine discord.1*" 

A monk, who in the profound ignorance of 
human life has presumed to exercise the office 
of historian, strangely disfigures the state of 
Britain at the time of its separation from the 
Western empire. Gildas!* describes in florid 
language the improvements of agriculture, the 
foreign trade which flowed with every tide into 
the Thames and the Severn, the solid and lofty 
construction of public and private edifices: he 
accuses the sinful luxury of the British people; 
of a people, according to the same writer, igno- 
rant of the most simple arts, and incapable, 
without the aid of the Romans, of providing 
walls of stone or weapons of iron for the defence 
of their native land.'*3 Under the long dominion 
of the emperors, Britain had been insensibly 
moulded into the elegant and servile forin of a 
Roman province, whose safety was intrusted to 
a foreign power. The subjects of Honorius cun- 
templated their new freedom with surprise and 
terror; they were left destitute of any civil or 
military constitution; and their uncertain rulers 
wanted either skill, or courage, or authority to 
direct the public force against the common en- 
emy. The introduction of the Saxons betrayed 
their internal weakness, and degraded the char- 
acter both of the prince and pcople. Their 
consternation magnified the danger, the want 
of union diminished thcir resources, and the 
madness of civil factions was more solicitous to 
accuse than to remedy the evils which they iin- 
puted to the misconduct of their adversaries. 
Yet the Britons were not ignorant, they could 
not be ignorant, of the manufacture or the use 
of arms: the successive and disorderly attacks of 
the Saxons allowed them to recover from their 
amazement, and the prosperous or adverse 
events of the war added discipline and experi- 
ence to their native valour. 

While the continent of Europe and Africa 
yielded, without resistance, to the barbarians, 
the British island, alone and unaidea, main- 
tained a long, vigorous, though an unsuccessful, 
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struggle, against the formidable pirates who, 
almost at the same instant, assaulted the north- 
ern, the eastern, and the southern coasts. The 
cities, which had been fortified with skill, were 
defended with resolution; the advantages of 
ground, hills, forests, and morasses, were dili- 
gently improved by the inhabitants; the con- 
quest of each district was purchased with blood ; 
and the defeats of the Saxons are strongly at- 
tested by the discrect silence of their annalist. 
Hengist might hope to achieve the conquest of 
Britain; but his ambition, in an active reign of 
thirty-five years, was confined to the possession 
of Kent; and the numerous colony which he 
had planted in the North was extirpated by the 
sword of the Britons. The monarchy of the West 
Saxons was laboriously founded by the perse- 
vering efforts of three martial generations, The 
life of Cerdic, one of the bravest of the children 
of Woden, was consumed in the conquest of 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight; and the loss 
which he sustained in the battle of Mount Ba- 
don reduced hiim to a state of inglorious repose. 
Kenric, his valiant son, advanced into Wilt- 
shire; besieged Salisbury, at that time seated on 
a commanding eminence; and vanquished an 
army which advanced to the relief of the city. 
In the subsequent battle of Marlborough, his 
British enemies displayed their military science. 
Their troops were formed in three lines; each 
line consisted of three distinct bodies; and the 
cavalry, the archers, and the pikeinen were dis- 
tributed according to the principles of Roman 
tactics. The Saxons charged in one weighty col- 
umn, boldly encountered with their short swords 
the long lances of the Britons, and maintained 
an equal conflict till the approach of night. Two 
decisive victories, the death of three British 
kings, and the reduction of Cirencester, Bath, 
and Gloucester, established the fame and power 
of Ceaulin, the grandson of Cerdic, who carried 
his victorious arms to the banks of the Severn. 

After a war of an hundred years the inde- 
pendent Britons still occupied the whole extent 
of the western coast, from the wall of Antoninus 
to the extreme promontory of Cornwall; and 
the principal citics of the inland country still 
opposed the arms of the barbarians. Resistance 
became more languid, as the number and bold- 
ness of the assailants continually increased. 
Winning their way by slow and painful efforts, 
the Saxons, the Angles, and their various con- 
federates, advanced from the North, from the 
East, and from the South, till their victorious 
banners were united in the centre of the island. 
Beyond the Severn the Britons still asserted 
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their national freedom, which survived the hep- 
tarchy, and even the monarchy of the Saxons. 
The bravest warriors, who preferred exile to 
slavery, found a secure refuge in the mountains 
of Wales: the reluctant submission of Cornwall 
was delayed for some ages;'** and a band of 
fugitives acquired a settlement in Gaul, by their 
own valour, or the liberality of the Merovingian 
kings.!8° The western angle of Armorica ac- 
quired the new appellations of Cornwall and the 
Lesser Britain; and the vacant lands of the Osis- 
mii were filled by a strange people, who, under 
the authority of their counts and bishops, pre- 
served the laws and language of their ancestors. 
To the feeble descendants of Clovis and Charle- 
magne, the Britons of Armorica refused the 
customary tribute, subdued the neighbouring 
dioceses of Vannes, Rennes, and Nantes, and 
formed a powerful, though vassal, state, which 
has been united to the crown of France.!37 

In a century of perpetual, or at least implac- 
able, war, much courage, and some skill, must 
have been exerted for the defence of Britain. 
Yet if -e memory of its champions is almost 
buried in oblivion, we need not repine; since 
every age, however destitute of science or vir- 
tue, sufficiently abounds with acts of blood and 
military renown. The tomb of Vortimer, the 
son of Vortigern, was erected on the margin of 
the sea-shore, as a landmark formidable to the 
Saxons, whom he had thrice vanquished in the 
liclds of Kent. Ambrosius Aurelian was de- 
sccnded from a noble family of Romans;!3® his 
modesty was equal to his valour, and his valour, 
ull the last fatal action,!? was crowned with 
splendid success. But every British name is ef- 
faced by the illustrious name of Artuur,'?® the 
hereditary prince of the Silures, in South Wales, 
and the elective king or general of the nation. 
According to the most rational account, he de- 
feated, in twelve successive batles, the Angles 
of the North and the Saxons of the West; but 
the declining age of the hero was embittered by 
popular ingratitude and domestic misfortunes. 
The events of his life are less interesting than the 
singular revolutions of his fame. During a period 
of five hundred years the tradition of his exploits 
was preserved, and rudely embellished, by the 
obscure bards of Wales and Armorica, who were 
odious to the Saxons, and unknown to the rest 
of mankind. The pride and curiosity of the Nor- 
man conquerors prompted them to inquire inte 
the ancient history of Britain; they listened with 
fond credulity to the tale of Arthur, and eagerly 
applauded the merit of a prince who had tri- 
umphed over the Saxons, their common enc- 
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mies. His romance, transcribed in the Latin of 
Jeffrey of Monmouth, and afterwards trans- 
lated into the fashionable idiom of the times, 
was enriched with the various, though incoher- 
ent, ornaments which were familiar to the cx- 
perience, the learning, or the fancy of the twelfth 
century. The progress of a Phrygian colony, 
from the Tiber to the Thames, was easily en- 
grafted on the fable of the Aineid; and the royal 
ancestors of Arthur derived their origin from 
Troy, and claitned their alliance with the Cæ- 
sars. His trophies were decorated with captive 
provinces and Imperial titles; and his Danish 
victories avenged the recent injuries of his coun- 
try. The gallantry and superstition of the British 
hero, his feasts and tournaments, and the mem- 
orable institution of his Knights of the Round 
Table, were faithfully copied froin the reigning 
manners of chivalry; and the fabulous exploits 
of Uther’s son appear less incredible than the 
adventures which were achieved by the enter- 
prising valour of the Normans. Pilgrimage. and 
the holy wars, introduced into Europe the spe- 
cious miracles of Arabian magic. Fairies and 
giants, tlying dragons and enchanted palaces, 
werc blended with the more simple fictions of 
the West; and the fate of Britain depended on 
the art, or the predictions, of Merlin. Every na- 
tion embraced and adorned the popular ro- 
mance of Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table: their names were celebrated in Greece 
and Italy; and the voluminous tales of Sir Lan- 
celot and Sir Tristram were devoutly studied 
by the princes and nobles who disregarded the 
genuine herocs and historians of antiquity. At 
length the light of science and reason was re- 
kindled; the talisman was broken; the visionary 
fabric melted into air; and by a natural, though 
unjust, reverse of the public opinion, the sever- 
ity of the present age is inclined to question the 
existence of Arthur.!# 

Resistance, if it Cannot avert, must increase 
the miseries of conquest; and conquest has never 
appeared more dreadful and destructive than in 
the hands of the Saxons, who hated the valour 
of their enemies, disdained the faith of treaties, 
and violated, without remorse, the most sacred 
objects of the Christian worship. The fields of 
battle might be traced, almost in every district, 
by monuments of bones; the fragments of falling 
towers were stained with blood; the last of the 
Britons, without distinction of age or sex, was 
massacred,'# in the ruins of Anderida;'* and 
the repetiiion of such calamities was frequent 
and familiar under the Saxon heptarchy. The 
arts and religion, the laws and language, which 
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the Romans had so carefully planted in Britain, 
were extirpated by their barbarous successors. 
After the destruction of the principal churches, 
the bishops who had declined the crown of mar- 
tyrdom retired with the holy relics into Wales 
and Armorica; the remains of their flocks were 
left destitute of any spiritual food; the practice, 
and even the remembrance, of Christianity were 
abolished; and the British clergy might obtain 
some comfort from the damnation of the idola- 
trous strangers. The kings of France inaintained 
the privileges of their Roman subjects; but the 
ferocious Saxons trampled on the laws of Rome 
and of the emperors. The proceedings of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, the titles of honour, 
the forms of office, te ranks of society, and even 
the domestic rights of marriage, testament, and 
inheritance, were finally suppressed; and the 
indiscriminate crowd of noble and plebeian 
slaves was governcd by the traditionary customs 
which had been coarsely framed for the shep- 
herds and pirates of Germany. The language of 
science, of business, and of conversation, which 
had been introduced by the Romans, was lost in 
the gencral desolation. A suthcient number of 
Latin or Celtic words might be assumed by the 
Germans to express their new wants and ideas ;1!"" 
but those ill:terate Pagans preserved and estab- 
lished the use of their national dialect.!® Almost 
every name, conspicuous either in the church or 
state, reveals its Teutonic origin; and the 
geography of England was universally inscribed 
with foreign characters and appellations. ‘The 
example of a revolution so rapid and so com- 
plete may not easily be found; but it will excite 
a probable suspicion that the arts of Rome were 
less deeply rooted ın Britain than in Gaul or 
Spain; and that the native rudeness of the coun- 
try and its inhabitants was covered by a thin 
varnish of [talian manners. 

This strange alteration has persuaded histori- 
ans, and even philosophers, that the provincials 
of Britain werc totally exterminated; and that 
the vacant land was again peopled by the per- 
petnal influx and rapid increase of the German 
colonies. Three hundred thousand Saxons are 
said to have obeyed the summons of Hengist;!!" 
the entire emnigration of the Angles was attested, 
in the age of Bede, by the solitude of their na- 
tive country;!4 and our experience has shown 
the free propagation of the human race, if they 
are cast on a fruitful wilderness, where their 
steps are unconfined, and their subsistence is 
plentiful. The Saxon kingdoms displayed the 
face of recent discovery and cultivation: the 
towns were small, the villages were distant; the 
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husbandry was languid and unskilful; four sheep 
were equivalent to an acre of the best land;!@ 
an ample space of wood and morass was re- 
signcd to the vague dominion of nature; and the 
modern bishopric of Durhatn, the whole terri- 
tory from the Tyne to the ‘Tees, had returned to 
its primitive state of a savage and solitary for- 
est.5° Such imperfect population might have 
been supplied, in some generations, by the Eng- 
lish colonies; but neither reason nor facts can 
justify the unnatural supposition that the Saxons 
of Britain remained alone in the desert which 
they had subdued. After the sanguinary bar- 
barians had secured their dominion and grati- 
fied their revenge, it was their interest to pre- 
serve the peasants, as well as the cattle, of the 
unresisting country. In each successive revolu- 
tion the patient herd becomes the property of its 
new misters; and the salutary compact of food 
and labour is silently ratified by their mutual 
necessities. Wilfrid, the apostle of Susses,!"! ac- 
cepted from his royal convert the gift of the pen- 
insula of Selsey, near Chichester, with the per- 
sons and property of its inhabitants, who then 
amounted to eighty-seven families. He released 
them at once from spiritual and temporal bond- 
ave; and two hundred and fifty slaves of both 
sexes were baptised by their indulgent master. 
The kingdom of Sussex, which spread from the 
sea to the Lhames, contained seven thousand 
families. twelve hundred were ascribed to the 
Isle of Wight; and, 1f we multiply this vague 
computation, it may seem probable that Eng- 
land was cultivated by a million of servants, or 
villains, who were attached to the estates of their 
arbitrary landlords. ‘The indigent barbarians 
were often tempted to sell their children or them- 
selves into perpetual, and even foreign, bond- 
age;' yet the special exemptions which were 
granted to national slaves'™ suthciently declare 
that they were much less numerous than the 
Strangers and captives who had lost their lib- 
erty, or changed their masters, by the accidents 
of war. When time and religion had mitigated 
the fierce spirit of the Anglo-Saxons, the laws 
encouraged the frequent practice of manumis- 
sion; and their subjects, of Welsh or Cambrian 
extraction, assuined the respectable station of 
inferior ircemen, possessed of lands, and entitled 
to the rights of civil society.!”*4 Such gentle treat- 
ment might secure the allegiance of a fierce 
people, who had been recently subdued on the 
confines of Wales and Cornwall. ‘The sage Ina, 
the legislator of Wessex, united the two nations 
in the bands of domestic alliance; and tour Brit- 
ish lords of Somersetshire may be honourably 
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distinguished in the court of a Saxon monarch." 

The independent Britons appear to have re- 
lapsed into the state of original barbarism from 
whence they had been imperfectly reclaimed. 
Separated by their enemies from the rest of man- 
kind, they soon became an object of scandal and 
abhorrence to the catholic world.!“4 Christianity 
was still professed in the mountains of Wales; 
but the rude schistnatics, in the form of the cleri- 
cal tonsure, and in the day of the celebration of 
Easter, obstinately resisted the imperious man- 
dates of the Roman pontifls. The use of the 
Latin language was insensibly abolished, and 
the Britons were deprived of the arts and learn- 
ing which Italy communicated io her Saxon 
prosclytes. In Wales and Armorica, the Celtic 
tongue, the native idiom of the West, was pre- 
served and propagated; and the Bards, who had 
been the companions of the Druids. were still 
protected, in the sixteenth century, by the laws 
of Elizabeth. Their chief, a respectable officer of 
the courts of Pengwern, or Aberfraw, or Caer- 
marthen, accompanied the king's servants to 
war: the inonarchy of the Britons, which he 
sur tin da front of battle, excited their courage, 
and justified their depredations; and the song- 
ster claimed for his legitimate prize the fairest 
heifer of the spoil. His subordinate ministers, 
the masters and disciples of vocal and instru- 
inental music, visited, in their respective cir- 
awts, the royal, the noble, and the plebeian 
houses; and the public poverty, almost ex- 
hausted by the clergy, was oppressed by the ini- 
portunate demands of the bards, ‘Their rank and 
merit were ascertained by solemn trials, and the 
strong belief of supernatural inspiration exalted 
the fancy of the poet and of his audience.!* The 
last retreats of Celtic freedom, the extreme ter- 
ritories of Gaul and Britain. were less adapted 
to agriculture than to pasturage: the wealth of 
the Britons consisted in their flocks and herds; 
milk and flesh were their ordinary food; and 
bread was sometimes esteemed, or rejected, as 
a foreign luxury. Liberty had peopled the moun- 
tains of Wales and the morasses of Armorica: 
but their populousness has been maliciously 
ascribed to the loose practice of polygamy; and 
the houses of these licentious barbarians have 
been supposed to contain ten wives, and per- 
haps fifty children.'® Their disposition was rash 
and choleric: they were bold in action and in 
speech;' and as they were ignorant of the arts 
of peace, they alternately indulged their pas- 
sions in foreign and domestic war. The cavalry 
of Armorica, the spearmen of Gwent, and the 
archers of Mcrioneth, were equally formidable; 
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but their poverty could seldom procure cither 
shields or helmets; and the inconvenient weight 
would have retarded the speed and agility of 
their desultory operations. One of the greatest 
of the English monarchs was requested to satisfy 
the curiosity of a Greck emperor concerning the 
state of Britain; and Henry IT. could assert, 
from his personal experience, that Wales was 
inhabited by a race of naked warriors, who en- 
countered, without fear, the defensive armour 
of their enemies.'6° 

By the revolution of Britain the limits of sci- 
ence as well as of empire were contracted. The 
dark cloud which had been cleared by the Phæ- 
nician discoveries, and finally dispelled by the 
arms of Cæsar, again settled on the shores of the 
Atlantic, and a Roman province was again lost 
among the fabulous Islands of the Ocean. One 
hundred and fifty vears after the reign of Hono- 
rius the gravest historian of the times! de- 
scribes the wonders of a remote isle, whose cast- 
ern and western parts are divided by an antique 
wall. the boundary of lite and death, or, more 
properly, of truth and fiction. The east is a fair 
country, inhabited by a civilised people: the air 
is healthy, the waters are pure and plentiful, 
and the earth yields her regular and fruitful in- 
crease. In the west. bevond the wall. the air is 
infectious and mortal; the ground is covered 
with serpents; and this dreary solitude is the re- 
gion of departed spirits, who are transported 
from the opposite shores in substantial boats and 
by living rowers. Some families of fishermen, 
the subjects of the Franks, are excused froin 
tribute. in consideration of the mysterious office 
which is performed by these Charons of the 
ocean. Each in his turn is summoned, at the 
hour of midnight, to hear the voices, and even 
the names, of the ghosts: he is sensible of their 
weight, and he feels himself impelled by an un- 
known, but irresistible, power. After this dream 
of fancv, we read with astonishment that the 
name of this island is Brrifza; that it lies in the 
ocean, against the mouth of the Rhine, and less 
than thirtv miles from the continent; that it is 
possessed by three nations, the Frisians, the 
Angles, and the Britons; and that some Angles 
had appeared at Constantinople in the train of 
the French ambassadors. From these ambassa- 
dors Procopius might be informed of a singular, 
though not improbable, adventure, which an- 
nounces the spirit, rather than the delicacy, of 
an English heroine. She had been betrothed to 
Radiger, king of the Varni, a tribe of Germans 
who touched the ocean and the Rhine; but the 
perfidious lover was tempted, by motives of pol- 
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icy, to prefer his father’s widow, the sister of 
Theodebert, king of the Franks.'@ The forsaken 
princess of the Angles, instead of bewailing, re- 
venged her disgrace. Her warlike subjects are 
said to have been ignorant of the use, and even 
of the form, of a horse; but she boldly sailed 
from Britain to the mouth of the Rhinc, with a 
fleet of four hundred ships and an army of one 
hundred thousand men. After the loss of a battle, 
the captive Radiger implored the mercy of his 
victorious bride, who generously pardoned his 
offence, dismissed her rival, and compelled the 
king of the Varni to discharge with honour and 
fidelity the duties of a husband.'® This gallant 
exploit appears to be the last naval enterprise 
of the Anglo-Saxons. The arts of navigation, 
by which they had acquired the empire of 
Britain and of the sea, were soon neglected 
by the indolent barbarians, who supinely re- 
nounced all the commercial advantages of their 
insular situation. Seven independent king- 
doms were agitated by perpetual discord; and 
the British world was seldom connected, either 
in peace or war, with the nations of the con- 
tinent.!6¢ 

I have now accomplished the laborious narra- 
tive of the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire, from the fortunate age of Trajan and the 
Antonines to its total extinction in the West, 
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about five centuries after the Christian era. At 
that unhappy period the Saxons fiercely strug- 
gled with the natives for the possession of Brit- 
ain: Gaul and Spain were divided between the 
powerful monarchies of the Franks and Visi- 
goths and the dependent kingdoms of the Suevi 
and Burgundians: Africa was exposed to the 
cruel persecution of the Vandals and the savage 
insults of the Moors: Rome and Italy, as far as 
the banks of the Danube, were afflicted by an 
army of barbarian mercenaries, whose lawless 
tyranny was succeeded by the reign of Theo- 
doric the Ostrogoth. All the subjects of the em- 
pire, who, by the use of the Latin language, 
more particularly deserved the name and privi- 
leges of Romans, were oppressed by the disgrace 
and calamities of foreign conquest; and the vic- 
torious nations of Germany established a new 
system of manners and government in the west- 
ern countries of Europe. ‘The majesty of Rome 
was faintly represented by the princes of Con- 
stantinople, the feeble and imaginary successors 
of Augustus. Yet they continued to reign over 
the East, from the Danube to the Nile and 
Tigris; the Gothic and Vandal kingdoms of Italy 
and Africa were subverted by the arms of Jus- 
timan; and the history of the Greek emperors 
may still afford a long series of instructive les- 
sons and interesting revolutions. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE WEST 


ne Greeks, after their country had been 

l reduced into a province, imputed the tri- 
umphs of Rome, not to the merit, but to 

the FORTUNE, of the republic. The inconstant 
goddess who so blindly distrıbutes and resumes 
her favours, had now consented (such was the 
language of envious flattery) to resign her wings, 
to descend from her globe, and to fix her firm 
and immutable throne on the banks of the Ti- 
ber.! A wiser Greek, whe has composed, with a 
philosophic spirit, the memorable history of his 
own times, deprived his countrymen of this vain 
and delusive comfort, by opening to their view 
the deep foundations of the greatness of Rome.’ 
The fidelity of the citizens to cach other and to 
the state was confirmed by the habits of educa- 
tion and the prejudices of religion. Honour, as 
well as virtue, was the principle of the republic; 
the ambitious citizens laboured to deserve the 
solemn glories of a triumph; and the ardour of 
the Roman youth was kindled into active emu- 


lation as often as they beheld the domestic im- 
ages of their ancestors * The teinperate struggles 
of the patricians and plebeians had finally estab- 
lished the firin and equal balance of the consti- 
tution, which united the freedom of popular 
assemblies with the authority and wisdom of a 
senate and the executive powers of a regal mag- 
istrate. When the consul displayed the standard 
of the republic, each citizen bound himself, by 
the obligation of an oath, to draw his sword in 
the cause of his country till he had discharged 
the sacred duty by a military service of ten years. 
This wise institution continually poured into the 
field the rising gencrations of freemen and sol- 
diers; and their numbers were reinforced by the 
warlike and populous states of Italy, who, after 
a brave resistance, had yielded to the valour 
and embraced the alliance of the Romans. The 
sage historian, who excited the virtue of the 
younger Scipio and beheld the ruin of Carthage,‘ 
has accurately described their military system; 
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their levies, arms, exercises, subordination, 
marches, encampments; and the invincible le- 
gion, superior in active strength to the Macedo- 
nian phalanx of Philip and Alexander, From 
these institutions of peace and war Polybius has 
deduced the spirit and success of a people in- 
capable of fear and impatient of repose. The 
ambitious design of conquest, which might have 
been defeated by the seasonable conspiracy of 
mankind, was attempted and achieved; and the 
perpetual violation of justice was maintained by 
the political virtues of prudence and courage. 
The arms of the republic, sometimes vanquished 
in battle, always victorious in war, advanced 
with rapid steps to the Euphrates, the Danube, 
the Rhine, and the Ocean; and the images of 
gold, or silver, or brass, that might serve to rep- 
resent the nations and their kings, were succes- 
sively broken by the ron monarchy of Rome.® 

The rise of a city, which swelled into an em- 
pire, may deserve, as a singular prodigy, the re- 
flection of a philosophic mind. But the decline 
of Rome was the natural and inevitable effect of 
immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened the 
prineiy'e of decay; the causes of destruction 
multiplied with the extent of conquest; and as 
soon as time or accident had removed the arti- 
ficial supports, the stupendous fabric yielded to 
the pressure of its own weight. The story of its 
ruin is simple and obvious; and instead of in- 
quiring why the Roman empire was destroyed, 
we should rather be surprised that it had sub- 
sisted so long. The victorious legions, who, in 
distant wars, acquired the vices of strangers and 
mercenaries, first oppressed the freedom of the 
republic, and afterwards violated the majesty of 
the purple. The emperors, anxious for their per- 
sonal safety and the public peace, were reduced 
to the base expedient of corrupting the disci- 
pline which rendered them alike formidable to 
their sovereign and to the enemy; the vigour of 
the military government was relaxed and finally 
dissolved by the partial institutions of Constan- 
tine; and the Roman world was overwhelmed 
by a deluge of barbarians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently a- 
scribed to the translation of the seat of empire; 
but this history has already shown that the pow- 
ers of Government were dietded rather than re- 
moved. ‘The throne of Constantinople was erected 
in the East; while the West was still possessed 
by a scries of emperors who held their residence 
in Italy, and claimed their equal inheritance of 
the legions and provinces. This dangerous nov- 
elty impaired the strength and fomented the 
vices of a double reign: the instruments of an 
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oppressive and arbitrary system were multi- 
plied; and a vain cmulation of luxury, not of 
merit, was introduced and supported between 
the degenerate successors of Theodosius. Ex- 
treme distress, which unites the virtue of a free 
people, embitters the factions of a declining 
monarchy. The hostile favourites of Arcadius 
and Honorius betrayed the republic to its com- 
mon enemies; and the Byzantine court beheld 
with indifference, perhaps with pleasure, the 
disgrace of Rome, the misfortunes of Italy, and 
the loss of the West. Under the succeeding reigns 
the alliance of the two empircs was restored; 
but the aid of the Oriental Romans was tardy, 
doubtful, and ineflectual; and the national 
schism of the Grecks and Latins was enlarged 
by the perpetual difference of language and 
manners, of interests, and even of religion. Yet 
the salutary event approved in some measure 
the judgment of Constantine. During a long 
period of decay his impregnable city repelled 
the victorious armies of barbarians, protected 
the wealth of Asia, and commanded, both in 
peace and war, the important straits which con- 
nect the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. The 
foundation of Constantinople more essentially 
contributed to the preservation of the East than 
to the ruin of the West. 

As the happiness of a future life is the great 
object of religion, we may hear without surprise 
or scandal that the introduction, or at least the 
abuse of Christianity, had some influence on the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire. The 
clergy successfully preached the doctrines of pa- 
tience and pusillanimity; the active virtues of 
society were discouraged; and the last remains 
of military spirit were buried in the cloister: a 
large portion of public and private wealth was 
consccrated to the specious demands of charity 
and devotion; and the soldiers’ pay was lav- 
ished on the useless multitudes of both sexes who 
could only plead the merits of abstinence and 
chastity. Faith, zeal, curiosity, and more earthly 
passions of malice and ambition, kindled the 
flame of theological discord; the church, and 
even the state, were distracted by religious fac- 
tions, whose conflicts were sometimes bloody 
and always implacable; the attention of the em- 
perors was diverted from camps to synods; the 
Roman world was oppressed by a new species of 
tyranny; and the persecuted se.ts became the 
secret enemies of their country. Yet party-spirit, 
however pernicious or absurd, is a principle of 
union as well as of dissension. The bishops, from 
eighteen hundred pulpits, inculcated the duty 
of passive obedience to a lawful and orthodox 
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sovereign ; their frequent assemblies and perpet- 
ual correspondence maintained the communion 
of distant churches; and the benevolent temper 
of the Gospel was strengthened, though con- 
firmed, by the spiritual alliance of the catholics. 
The sacred indolence of the monks was devoutly 
embraced by a servile and effeminate age; but 
if superstition had not afforded a decent rc- 
treat, the same vices would have tempted the 
unworthy Romans to desert, from baser ino- 
tives, the standard of the republic. Religious 
precepts are easily obeyed which indulge and 
sanctify the natural inclinations of their votaries; 
but the pure and genuine influence of Christi- 
anity may be traced in its beneficial, though 
imperfect, effects on the barbarian prouselytes of 
the North. If the decline of the Roman empire 
was hastened by the conversion of Constantine, 
his victorious religion broke the violence of the 
fall, and mollified the ferocious temper of the 
conquerors. 

This awful revolution may be usefully applied 
to the instruction of the present age. It ts the 
duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the ex- 
clusive interest and glory of his native country: 
but a philosopher may be permitted to enlarge 
his views, and to consider Europe as one great 
republic, whose various inhabitants have at- 
tained almost the same level ol politeness and 
cultivation. The balance of power will continue 
to fluctuate. and the prosperity of our own or 
the neighbouring kingdoms may be alternately 
exalted or depressed; but these partial events 
cannot essentially injure our general state of 
happiness, the system of arts, ‘and laws, and 
manners, which so advantageously distinguish, 
above the rest of mankind, the Europeans and 
their colonies. ‘The savage nations of the globe 
are the common enemies of civilised society; 
and we may inquire, with anxious curiosity, 
whether Europe 1s still threatened with a repe- 
tition of those calamities which formerly op- 
pressed the arms and institutions of Rome. Per- 
haps the same reflections will illustrate the fall 
of that mighty empire, and eaplain the probable 
causes of our actual security. 

I. The Romans were ignorant of the extent of 
their dangers and the number of their enemies. 
Beyond the Rhine and Danube the northern 
countries of Europe and Asia were filled with 
innumerable tribes of hunters and shepherds, 
poor, voracious, and turbulent; bold in arms, 
and impatient to ravish the fruits of industry. 
The barbarian world was agitated by the rapid 
impulse of war; and the peace of Gaul or Italy 
was shaken by the distant revolutions of China. 
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The Huns, who fled before a victorious enemy, 
directed their march towards the West; and the 
torrent was swelled by the gradual accession of 
Captives and allies, The flying tribes who yielded 
to the Huns assumed in their turn the spirit of 
conquest; the endless column of barbarians 
pressed on the Roman empire with accumulated 
weight; and, if the foremost were destroyed, the 
vacant space was instantly replenished by new 
assailants. Such formidable emigrations no 
longer issue from the North; and the long re- 
pose, which has been imputed to the decrease of 
population, is the happy consequence of the 
progress of arts and agriculture. Instead of some 
rude villages thinly scattered among its woods 
and morasses, Germany now produces a list of 
two thousand three hundred walled towns: the 
Christian kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Poland have been successively established; and 
the Hanse merchants, with the Teutonic knights, 
have extended their colonics along the coast of 
the Baltic as far as the Gull of Finland. From 
the Gulf of Finland to the Eastern Ocean, Rus- 
sia now assumes the form of a powerful and civi- 
lised empire. ‘The plough, the loom, and the 
forge are introduced on the banks of the Volga, 
the Oby, and the Lena; and the fiercest of the 
‘Tartar hordes have been taught to tremble and 
obey. The reign of independent barbarism 15 
now contracted to a narrow span: and the rem- 
nant of Calmucks or Uzbecks, whose forces may 
be almost numbered, cannot seriously excite the 
apprehensions of the great republic of Lurope.§ 
Yet this apparent security should not tempt us 
to forget that new enemies and unknown dan- 
gers may possibly arise from some obscure peo- 
ple, scarcely visible in the map of the world. 
The Arabs or Saracens, who spread their con- 
quests from India to Spain, had languished in 
poverty and contempt till Mahomet breathed 
into those savage bodies the soul of enthusiasm. 

Il. ‘Lhe empire of Rome was fumly estab- 
lished by the singular and perlect coalition of its 
members. The subject nations, resigning the 
hope and even the wish of independence, em- 
braced the character of Roman citizens; and 
the provinces of the West were reluctantly torn 
by the barbarians froin the bosom of their mother 
country.” But this ynion was purchased by the ` 
loss of national freedom and military spirit; and 
the servile provinces, destitute of life and mo- 
tion, expected their safety from the mercenary 
troops and governors who were directed by the 
orders of a distant court. The happiness of an 
hundred millions depended on the personal 
merit of one or two men, perhaps children, 
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whose minds were corrupted by education, lux- 
ury, and despotic power. The deepest wounds 
werc inflicted on the empire during the minori- 
tics of the sons and grandsons of Theodosius; 
and, after those incapable princes scemed to at- 
tain the age of manhood, they abandoned the 
church to the bishops, the state to the eunuchs, 
and the provinces to the barbarians. Eurupe i 

now divided into twelve powerful, though un- 
equal kingdoms, three respectable common- 
wealths, and a variety of smaller, though inde- 
pendent states: the chances of roval and minis- 
terial talent are multiplied, at least, with the 
number of its rulers; and a Julian or Semiramis, 
may reign in the North, while Arcadius and 
Honorius again slumber on the thrones of the 
South. The abuses of tyranny are restrained by 
the mutual influence of fear and shame; repub- 
lics have acquired order and stability; monar- 
chies have imbibed the principles of freedom, 
or, at least, of moderation; and some sense of 
honour and justice is introduced into the most 
defective constitutions by the general manners 
of the times. In peace, the progress of knowledge 
and industry is accelerated by the emulation of 
so many active rivals: in war, the European 
forces are exercised by temperate and undeci- 
sive contests. If a savage conqueror should issue 
from the deserts of ‘Tartary, he must repeatedly 
vanquish the robust peasants of Russia, the nu- 
merous armies of Germany, the gallant nobles 
of France, and the intrepid freemen of Britain; 
who, perhaps, might confederate for their com- 
mon defence. Should the victorious barbarians 
carry slavery and desolation as far as the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, ten thousand vessels would transport 
beyond their pursuit the remains of civilised 
society; and Europe would revive and flourish 
in the American world, which is already filled 
with her colonics and institutions.” 

IHI. Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and 
fatigue fortify the strength and courage of bar- 
barians. In every age they have oppressed the 
polite and peaceful nations of China, India, and 
Persia, who neglected. and still neglect, to coun- 
terbalance these natural powers by the resources 
of military art. The warlike states of antiquity, 
Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, educated a race 
of soldiers; exercised their bodies, disciplined 
their courage, multiplied their forces by regular 
evolutions, and converted the iron which they 
possessed into strong and serviceable weapons. 
But this superiority insensibly declined with 
their laws and manners: and the feeble policy of 
Constantine and his successors armed and in- 
structed, for the ruin of the empire, the rude 
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valour of the barbarian mercenaries. The mili- 
tary art has been changed by the invention of 
gunpowder; which enables man to command 
the two most powerful agents of nature, air and 
fire. Mathematics, chemistry, mechanics, archi- 
tecture, have been applied to the service of war; 
and the adverse parties oppose to each other the 
most elaborate modes of attack and of defence. 
Historians may indignantly observe that the 
preparations of a siege would found and main- 
tain a flourishing colony ;? yet we cannot be dis- 
pleased that the subversion of a city should be 
a work of cost and difficulty; or that an indus- 
trious people should be protected by those arts 
which survive and supply the decay of military 
virtue. Cannon and fortifications now form an 
impregnable barrier against the Tartar horse; 
and Europe is secure from any future irruption 
of barbarians; since, before they can conquer, 
they must cease to be barbarous. Their gradual 
advances in the science of war would always be 
accompanied. as we may Iearn from the exam- 
ple of Russia, with a proportionable improve- 
ment in the arts of peace and civil policy; and 
they themselves must deserve a place among the 
polished nations whom they subdue. 

Should these speculations be found doubtful 
or fallacious, there still remains a more humble 
source of comfort and hope. ‘The discoveries of 
ancient and modern navigators, and the domes- 
tic history or tradition of the most enlightened 
nations, represent the human savage naked both 
in mind and body, and destitute of laws, of arts, 
of ideas, and almost of language.!® From this 
abject condition, perhaps the primitive and uni- 
versal state of man, he has gradually arisen to 
command the animals, to fertilise the earth, to 
traverse the ocean, and to measure the heavens. 
His progress in the improvement and exercise of 
his mental and corporeal faculties" has been 
irregular and various; infinitely slow in the be- 
ginning, and increasing by degrees with re- 
doubled velocity: ages of laborious ascent have 
been followed by a moment of rapid downfall; 
and the several climates of the globe have felt 
the vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet the 
experience of four thousand years should en- 
large our hopes and diminish our apprehensions: 
we cannot determine to what height the human 
species may aspire in their advance towards per- 
fection; but it may safely be presumed that no 
people, unless the face of nature is changed, will 
relapse into their original barbarism. The im- 
provements of society may be viewed under a 
threefold aspect. 1. The poet or philosopher il- 
lustrates his age and country by the efforts of a 
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single mind; but these superior powers of reason 
or fancy are rare and spontaneous productions; 
and the genius of Homer, or Ciccro, or Newton, 
would excite less admiration if they could be 
created by the will of a prince or the lessons of 
a preceptor. 2. The benefits of law and policy, 
of trade and manufactures, of arts and sciences, 
are more solid and permanent; and many indi- 
viduals may be qualified, by education and dis- 
cipline, to promote, in their respective stations, 
the interest of the community. But this general 
order is the effect of skill and labour; and the 
complex machinery may be decayed by time, or 
injured by violence. 3. Fortunately for mankind, 
the more useful, or, at least, more necessary arts, 
can be performed without superior talents or 
national subordination; without powers of one, 
or the union of many. Each village, each family, 
each individual, must always possess both abil- 
ity and inclination to perpetuate the use of fire” 
and of metals; the propagation and service of 
domestic animals; the methods of hunting and 
fishing ; the rudiments of navigation; the imper- 
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fect cultivation of corn or other nutritive grain; 
and the simple practice of the mechanic trades. 
Private genius and public industry may be ex- 
tirpated, but these hardy plants survive the tem- 
pest, and strike an everlasting root into the most 
unfavourable soil. The splendid days of Augus- 
tus and Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of ig- 
norance; and the barbarians subverted the laws 
and palaces of Rome. But the scythe, the inven- 
tion or emblem of Saturn,! still continued an- 
nually to mow the harvests of Italy; and the 
human feasts of the Læstrigons™ have never 
been renewed on the coast of Campania. 

Since the first discovery of the arts, war, com- 
merce, and religious zeal have diffused among 
the savages of the Old and New World these 
inestimable gifts: they have been successively 
propagated; they can never he lost. We may 
therefore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion 
that every age of the world has increased and 
still increases the real wealth, the happiness, the 
knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the hu- 
man race.!5 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


Keno and Anastasius, Emperors of the East. Birth, Education, and First Exploits of 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth. His Invasion and Conquest of Italy. The Gothic King- 
dom of Italy. State of the West. Military and Civil Government. The Senator 
Boethius. Last Acts and Death of Theodoric. 


FTER the fall of the Roman empire in the 
West, an interval of fifty ycars, till the 
memorable reign of Justinian, is faintly 

marked by the obscure names and imperfect an- 
nals of Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin, who suc- 
cessively ascended the throne of Constantinople. 
During the same period, Italy revived and flour- 
ished under the government of a Gothic king 
who might have deserved a statue among the 
best and bravest of the ancient Romans. 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the fourteenth in 
lineal descent of the royal line of the Amali,! 
was born in the neighbourhood of Vienna? two 
years after the death of Attila. A recent victory 
had restored the independence of the Ostro- 
goths; and the three brothers, Walamir, Theo- 
demir, and Widimir, who ruled that warlike 
nation with united counsels, had separately 
pitched their habitations in the fertile, though 
desolate, province of Pannonia. The Huns still 
threatened their revolted subjects, but thcir 
hasty attack was repelled by the single forces of 


Walamir, and the news of his victory reached 
the distant camp of his brother in the same au- 
spicious moment that the favourite concubine 
of Theodemir was delivered of a son and heir. 
In the eighth year of his age, Theodoric was rc- 
luctantly yielded by his father to the public in- 
terest, as the pledge of an alliance which Leo, 
emperor of the East, had consented to purchase 
by an annual subsidy of three hundred pounds 
of gold. The royal hostage was educated at Con- 
stantinople with care and tenderness. His body 
was formed to all the exercises of war, his mind 
was expanded by the habits of liberal conversa- 
tion; he frequented the schools of the most skil- 
ful masters, but he disdained or neglected the 
arts of Grecce; and so ignorant did he always 
remain of the first elements of science, that a 
rude mark was contrived to represent the signa- 
ture of the illiterate king of Italy. As soon as he 
had attained the age of eighteen he was restored 
to the wishes of the Ostrogoths, whom the em- 
peror aspired to gain by liberality and confi- 
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dence. Walamir had fallen in battle; the young- 
est of the brothers, Widimir, had led away into 
Italy and Gaul an army of barbarians; and the 
whole nation acknowledged for their king the 
father of Theodoric. His ferocious subjects ad- 
mired the strength and stature of their young 
prince,* and he soon convinced them that he 
had not degenerated from the valour of his an- 
cestors. At the head of six thousand volunteers 
he secretly left the camp in quest of adventures, 
descended the Danube as far as Singidunum or 
Belgrade, and soon returned to his father with 
the spoils of a Sarmatian king whoin he had 
vanquished and slain. Such triumphs, however, 
were productive only of fame, and the invincible 
Ostrogoths were reduced to extreme distress by 
the want of clothing and food. They unani- 
mously resolved to desert their Pannonian en- 
campments, and boldly to advance into the 
warin and wealthy neighbourhood of the By- 
zantine court, which already maintained in 
pride and luxury so many hands of confederate 
Goths. After proving, by some acts of hastility, 
that they could be dangerous, or at least trouble- 
some, enenics, the Ostrogoths sold at a high 
price their reconciliation and fidelity, accepted 
a donative of lands and money, and were in- 
trusted with the defence of the lower Danube 
under the command of Theodoric, who suc- 
ceeded after his father’s death to the hereditary 
throne of the Amali.® 

An hero, descended from a race of kings, must 
have despised the base Isaurian who was in- 
vested with the Roman purple, without any en- 
dowments of mind or body, without any advan- 
tages of roval birth or superior qualifications. 
After the failure of the Theodosian line, the 
choice of Pulcheria and of the senate might be 
justified in some measure by the characters of 
Marcian and Leo; but the latter of these princes 
confirmed and dishonoured his reign by the 
perfidious murder of Aspar and his sons, who 
too rigorously exacted the debt of gratitude and 
obedience. The inheritance of Leo and of the 
East was peaceably devolved on his infant grand- 
son, the son of his daughter Ariadne; and her 
Isaurian husband, the fortunate Trascalisseus, 
exchanged that barbarous sound for the Gre- 
cian appellation of Zeno. After the decease of 
the elder Leo, he approached with unnatural 
respect the throne of his son, humbly received 
as a gift the second rank in the empire, and soon 
excited the public suspicion on the sudden and 
premature.death of his young colleague, whose 
life could no longer promote the success of his 
ambition. But the palace of Constantinople was 
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ruled by female influence, and agitated by fe- 
male passions; and Verina, the widow of Leo, 
claiming his empire as her own, pronounced a 
sentence of deposition against the worthless and 
ungrateful servant on whom she alone had be- 
stowed the sceptre of the East.* As soon as she 
sounded a revolt in the ears of Zeno, he fled 
with precipitation into the mountains of Jsauria; 
and her brothcr Basiliscus, already infamous by 
his African expedition,’ was unanimously pro- 
claimed by the servile senate. But the reign of 
the usurper was short and turbulent. Basiliscus 
presumed to assassinate the lover of his sister; 
he dared to offend the lover of his wife, the vain 
and insolent Harmatius, who, in the rnidst of 
Asiatic luxury, aflected the dress. the demean- 
our, and the surname of Achilles.* By the con- 
spiracy of the malcontents, Zeno was recalled 
from exile; the arinies, the capital, the person of 
Basiliscus, were betrayed; and his whole family 
was condemned to the long agony of cold and 
hunger by the inhuman conqueror, who wanted 
courage to encounter or to forgive his enemies. 
The haughty spirit of Verina was still incapable 
of submission or repose. She provoked the en- 
mity of a favourite general, embraced his cause 
as soon as he was disgraced, created a new em- 
peror in Syria and Egypt, raised an army of 
seventy thousand men, and persisted to the last 
moment of her life in a fruitless rebellion, which, 
according to the fashion of the age. had been 
predicted by Christian hermits and Pagan ma- 
gicians. While the East was afflicted by the pas- 
sions of Verina, her daughter Ariadne was dis- 
tinguished by the female virtues of mildness and 
fidelity; she followed her husband in his exile, 
and after his restoration she implored his clem- 
ency in favour of her mother. On the decease of 
Zeno, Ariadne, the daughter, the mother, and 
the widow of an empcror, gave her hand and 
the Imperial title to Anastasius, an aged domes- 
tic of the palace, who survived his elevation 
above twenty-seven years, and whose character 
is attested by the acclamation of the people, 
“Reign as you have lived !°? 

Whatever fear or affection could bestow was 
profusely lavished by Zeno on the hing of the 
Ostrogoths; the rank of patrician and consul, 
the command of the Palatine troops. an eques- 
trian statue, a treasure in gold and silver of 
many thousand pounds, the name of son, and 
the promise of a rich and honourable wife. As 
long as Theodoric condescended to serve, he 
supported with courage and fidelity the cause 
of his benefactor; his rapid march contributed 
to the restoration of Zeno; and in the second re- 
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volt, the Walamirs, as they were called, pursued 
and pressed the Asiatic rebels, till they left an 
easy victory to the Imperial troops.'® But the 
faithful servant was suddenly converted into a 
formidable enemy, who spread the flames of war 
from Constantinople to the Hadriatic; many 
flourishing cities were reduccd to ashes, and the 
agriculture of Thrace was alinost extirpated by 
the wanton cruelty of the Goths, who deprived 
their captive peasants of the right hand that 
guided the plough." On such occasions ‘l'heo- 
doric sustained the loud and specious reproach 
of disloyalty, of ingratitude, and of insatiate ava- 
rice, which could be only excused by the hard 
necessity of his situation. He reigned, not as the 
monarch, but as the minister of a ferocious 
people, whose spirit was unbroken by slavery, 
and impatient of real or imaginary insults. ‘Their 
poverty was incurable, since the most liberal 
donatives were soon dissipated in wasteful lux- 
ury, and the most fertile estates became barren 
in their hands; thev despised, but they envied, 
the laborious provincials; and when their sub- 
sistence had failed, the Ostrogoths embraced 
the familiar resources of war and rapine. It had 
been the wish of Theodoric (such, at least. was 
his declaration) to lead a peacetul. obscure, obe- 
dient life, on the contines of Scythia, till the By- 
zantine court, by splendid and fallacious prom- 
ises, seduced him to attack a confederate tribe 
of Goths, who had been engaged in the party of 
Basiliscus. He marched from his station in Ma- 
sia, on the solemn assurance that before he 
reached Adrianople he should meet a plentiful 
convoy of provisions, and a reinforcement ol 
tight thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, 
while the legions of Asia were encamped at 
Heraclea to second his operations. These mea- 
sures were disappointed by mutual jealousy. As 
he advanced into Thrace, the son of ‘Theodeinir 
found an inhospitable solitude, and his Gothic 
followers, with an heavy train of horses, of mules, 
and of waggons. were betrayed by their guides 
among the rocks and precipices of Mount Son- 
dis, where he was assaulted by the arins and in- 
vectives of Theodoric, the son of Triarius. From 
a neighbouring height his artful rival harangued 
the camp of the Walamir , and branded their 
leader with the opprobrious names of child, of 
madman, of perjurcd traitor, the enemy of his 
blood and nation. “Are you ignorant,” ecx- 
claimed the son of Triarius, “that it is the con- 
stant policy of the Romans to destroy the Goths 
by each other’s swords? Are you insensible that 
the victor in this unnatural contest wil! be ex- 
posed, and justly exposed, to their implacable 
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revenge? Where are those warriors, my kinsmen 
and thy own, whose widows now lament that 
their lives were sacrificed to thy rash ambition? 
Where is the wealth which thy soldiers pos- 
sessed when they were first allured from their 
native homes to enlist under thy standard? Fach 
of them was then master of three or four horses; 
they now follow thee on foot like slaves, through 
the deserts of Thrace; those men who were 
tempted by the hope of measuring gold with a 
bushel, those brave men who are as free and as 
noble as thyself.” A language so well suited to 
the temper of the Goths excited clamour and 
discontent; and the son of ‘Theodemir, appre- 
hensive of being left alone, was compelled to 
embrace his brethren, and to imitate the ex- 
ample of Roman perfidy.” 

In every state of his fortune the prudence and 
firmness of Theodoric were equally conspicuous: 
whether he threatened Constantinople at the 
head of the confederate Goths, or retreated with 
a faithful band to the mountains and sea-cvuast 
of Epirus. At length the accidental death of the 
son of Triarius'' destroyed the balance which 
the Romans had been so anxious to preserve, 
the whole nation acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Amali, and the Byzantine court sub- 
scribed an ignominious and oppressive treaty." 
‘Lhe senate had already declared that it was 
necessary to choose a party among the Goths, 
since the public was unequal to the support of 
their united forces. A subsidy of two thousand 
pounds of gold, with the ample pay of thirteen 
thousand men, were required for the least con- 
siderable of their armies;!’ and the Isaurians, 
who guarded not the empire but the emperor, 
enjoyed, besides the privilege of rapine, an an- 
nual pension of five thousand pounds. The saga- 
cious mind of Theodoric soon perceived that he 
was odious to the Romans, and suspected by the 
barbarians; he understood the popular murmur, 
that his subjects were exposed in their frozen 
huts to intolerable hardships, while their king 
was dissolved in the luxury of Greece; and he 
prevented the painful alternative of encounter- 
ing the Goths as the champion, or of leading 
thein to the field as the enemy, of Zeno. Em- 
bracing an enterprise worthy of his courage and. 
ambition, Theodoric addressed the emperor in 
the following words:—‘‘Although your servant 
is maintained in affluence by your liberality, 
graciously listen to the wishes of my heart! Italy, 
the inheritance of your predecessors, and Rome 
itsclf, the head and mistress of the world, now 
fluctuate under the violence and oppression of 
Odoacer the mercenary. Direct me, with my 
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national troops, to march against the tyrant. If 
I fall, you will be relieved from an expensive 
and troublesome friend: if, with the Divine per- 
mission, 1 succeed, I shall govern in your name, 
and to your glory, the Roman senate, and the 
part of the republic delivered from slavery by 
my victorious arıns.” The proposal of Theo- 
doric was accepted, and perhaps had been sug- 
gested, by the Byzantine court. But the forms of 
the commission or grant appcar to have been 
expressed with a prudent ambiguity, which 
might be explained by the event; and it was left 
doubtful whether the conqueror of Italy should 
reign as the lieutenant, the vassal, or the ally, 
of the emperor of the East."® 

‘The reputation both of the leader and of the 
war diffused a universal ardour; the Walami s 
were multiplied by the Gothic swarins already 
engaged in the service, or seated in the prov- 
inces, of the empire; and each bold barbarian 
who had heard of the wealth and beauty of Italy 
was impatient to seck, through the most perilous 
adventures, the possession of such enchanting 
obj. the march of Theodoric must be con- 
sidered as the emigration of an entire people; 
the wives and children of the Goths, their aged 
parents, and most precious effects were carefully 
transported; and some idea may be formed of 
the heavy baggage that now followed the camp 
bv the loss of two thousand waggons which had 
been sustained in a single action in the war of 
Epirus. For their subsistence, the Goths de- 
pended on the magazines of corn, which was 
ground in portable mills by the hands of their 
women, on the milk and tlesh of their flocks and 
herds, on the casual produce of the chase, and 
upon the contributions which they might im- 
pose on all who should presume to dispute the 
passage or to refuse their friendly assistance. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, they were 
exposed to the danger, and almost to the distress, 
of fuinine, in a march of seven hundred miles, 
which had been undertaken in the depth of a 
rigorous winter. Since the fall of the Roman 
power, Dacia and Pannonia no longer exhibited 
the rich prospect of populous cities, well-cult- 
vated fields, and convenient highways: the reign 
of barbarisin and desolation was restored: and 
the tribes of Bulgarians, Gepidie, and Sarma- 
tians, who had occupied the vacant province, 
were prompted by their native fierceness, or the 
solicitations of Odoacer, to resist the progress of 
his enemy. In many obscure though bloody 
battles, Theodoric fought and vanquished: till 
at length, surmounting every obstacle by skilful 
conduct and persevering courage, he descended 
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from the Julian Alps, and displayed his invin- 
cible banners on the confines of Italy.!? 
Odoacer, a rival not unworthy of his arms, 
had already occupied the advantageous and 
well-known post of the river Sontius, near the 
ruins of Aquileia, at the head of a powerful host, 
whose independent Ames" or leaders disdained 
the duties of subordination, and the prudence 
of delays. No sooner had Theodoric granted a 
short repose and refreshment to his wearied cav- 
alry, than he boldly attacked the fortifications 
of the enemy; the Ostrogoths showed more ar- 
dour to acquire, than the mercenaries to defend, 
the lands of Italy, and the reward of the first 
victory was the possession of the Venetian prov- 
ince as far as the walls of Verona. In the neigh- 
buurhood of that city, on the steep banks of the 
rapid Adige, he was opposed by a new army, 
reinforced in its numbers, and not impaired in 
its courage: the contest was morc obstinate, but 
the event was still more decisive; Odoacer fled 
to Ravenna, Theodoric advanced to Milan, and 
the vanquished troops saluted their conqueror 
with loud acclamations of respect and fidelity. 
But their want either of constancy or of faith 
soon exposed him tu the most imminent danger; 
his vanguard, with several Gothic counts, which 
had been rashly intrusted to a deserter, was be- 
trayed and destroyed near Faenza bv his double 
treachery; Odoacer again appeared master of 
the teld, and the invader, strongly entrenched 
in his camp of Pavia. was reduced to solicit the 
aid of a kindred nation, the Visigoths of Gaul. 
In the course of this history the most voracious 
appetite for war will be abundantly satiated; 
nor can | much lament that our dark and im- 
perfect materials do not aflord a more ample 
narrative of the distress of Italy, and of the fierce 
conflict which was finally decided by the abili- 
ties, experience, and valour of the Gothic king. 
Immediately before the battle of Verona he xis- 
ited the tent of his mother™ and sister, and re- 
quested that on a day. the most illustrious festi- 
val of his life. they would adorn him with the 
rich garments which they had worked with their 
own hands. “Our elorv.” said he, “is mutual 
and inseparable. You are known to the world as 
the mother of Theodoric. and it becomes me to 
prove that I am the genuine offspring of those 
heroes fram whom I claim my descent.” The 
wife or concubine of Theodemir was inspired 
with the spirit of the German matrons, who es- 
teemed their sons’ honour far above their safety ; 
and it is reported that in a desperate action, 
when Theodoric himself was hurried along by 
the torrent of a flying crowd, she boldly met 
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them at the entrance of the camp, and, by her 
generous reproaches, drove them back on the 
swords of the enemy.”° 

From the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, 
Theodoric reigned by the right of conquest: the 
Vandal ambassadors surrendercd the island of 
Sicily as a lawful appendage of his kingdom, 
and he was accepted as the deliverer of Rome 
by the senate and people, who had shut their 
gates against the flying usurper.*! Ravenna 
alone, secure in the fortifications of art and na- 
ture, still sustained a sicge of almost three years, 
and the daring sallies of Odoacer carricd slaugh- 
ter and dismay into the Gothic camp. At length, 
destitute of provisions and hopeless of relief, that 
unfortunate monarch yielded to the groans of 
his subjects and the clamours of his soldiers. A 
treaty of peace was negotiated by the bishop of 
Ravenna; the Ostrogoths were admitted into 
the city; and the hostile kings consented, under 
the sanction of an oath, to rule with equal and 
undivided authority the provinces of Italv. The 
event of such an aercement may be easily fore- 
seen. After some days had been devoted to the 
semblance of joy and friendship, Odoacer, in 
the midst of a solemn banquet, was stabbed by 
the hand, or at least by the command, of his 
rival. Secret and effectual orders had been pre- 
viously despatched; the faithless and rapacious 
mercenaries at the same moment, and without 
resistance, were universally massacred; and the 
royalty of Theodoric was proclaimed by the 
Goths, with the tardy, reluctgnt, ambiguous 
consent of the emperor of the East. The design 
of a conspiracy was imputed, according to the 
usual forms, to the prostrate tyrant, but his in- 
nocence and the guilt of his conqueror” are suf- 
ficiently proved by the advantageous treaty 
which force would not sincerely have granted, 
nor weakness have rashly infringed. The jealousy 
of power, and the mischiefs of discord, may sug- 
gest a more decent apology, and a sentence less 
rigorous may be pronounced against a crime 
which was necessary to introduce into Italy a 
generation of public felicity. The living author 
of this felicity was audaciously praised in his 
own presence by sacred atid profane orators ;** 
but history (in his time she was mute and in- 
glorious) has not left any just representation of 
the events which displayed, or of the defects 
which clouded, the virtues of ‘Theodoric.?4! One 
record of his fame, the volume of public epistles 
composed by Cassiodorus in the royal name, is 
still extant, and has obtained more implicit 
credit than it seems to deserve.”° They exhibit 
the forms, rather than the substance, of his gov- 
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ernment; and we should vainly search for the 
pure and spontaneous sentiments of the barba- 
rian amidst the declamation and learning of a 
sophist, the wishes of a Roman senator, the prec- 
edents of office, and the vague professions which, 
in every court, and on every occasion, compose 
the language of discreet ministers. The reputa- 
tion of Theodoric may repose with more confi- 
dence on the visible peace and prosperity of a 
reign of thirty-three years, the unanimous es- 
teem of his own times, and the memory of his 
wisdom and courage, his justice and humanity, 
which was deeply impressed on the minds of the 
Goths and Italians. 

The partition of the lands of Italy, of which 
Theodoric assigned the third part to his soldiers, 
is honourably arraigned as the sole injustice of his 
life. And even this act may be fairly justified by 
the example of Odoacer, the rights of conquest, 
the true interest of the Italians, and the sacred 
duty of subsisting a whole people, who, on the 
faith of his promises, had transported themselves 
into a distant land.*® Under the reign of Theo- 
doric, and in the happy climate of Italy, the 
Goths soon multiplied to a formidable host of 
two hundred thousand men,” and the whole 
amount of their familics may be computed by 
the ordinary addition of women and children. 
Their invasion of property, a part of which must 
have been already vacant, was disguised by the 
generous but impreper name of hospitality; these 
unwelcome gucsts were irregularly dispersed 
over the face of Italy, and the lot of each bar- 
barian was adequate to his birth and ofhce, the 
number of his followers, and the rustic wealth 
which he possessed in slaves and cattle. The dis- 
tinctions of noble and plebeian were acknowl- 
edged,” but the lands of every freeman were 
excmpt from taxes, and he enjoyed the inesti- 
mable privilege of being subject only to the laws 
of his country.” Fashion, and even convenience, 
soon persuaded the conqucrors to assume the 
morc elegant dress of the natives, but they still 
persisted in the use of their mother tongue; and 
their contempt for the Latin schools was ap- 
plauded by Theodoric himself, who gratified 
their prejudices, or his own, by declaring that . 
the child who had t¢emblecd at a rod would never 
dare to look upon a sword.?? Distress might 
sometimes provoke the indigent Roman to as- 
sume the ferocious manners which were insen- 
sibly relinquished by the rich and luxurious bar- 
barian;™ but these mutual conversions were not 
encouraged by the policy of a monarch who 
perpetuated the separation of the Italians and 
Goths, reserving the former for the arts of peace, 
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and the latter for the service of war. To accom- 
plish this design, he studied to protect his indus- 
trious subjects, and to moderate the violence, 
without enervating the valour, of his soldiers, 
who were maintained for the public defence. 
They held their lands and benefices as a military 
stipend: at the sound of the trumpet they were 
prepared to inarch under the conduct of their 
provincial officers, and the whole extent of Italy 
was distributed into the several quarters of a 
well-regulated camp. The service of the palace 
and of the frontiers was performed by choicc or 
by rotation, and each extraordinary fatigue was 
recompensed by an increase of pay and occa- 
sional donatives. Theodoric had convinced his 
brave companions that empire must be acquired 
and defended by the same arts. After his ex- 
ample, they strove to excel in the use not only 
of the lance and sword, the instruments of their 
victories, but of the missile weapons, which they 
were too much inclined to neglect: and the lively 
image of war was displayed in the daily exercise 
and annual reviews of the Gothic cavalry. A 
firu Khough gentle discipline imposed the habits 
of modesty, obedience, and temperance; and 
the Goths were instructed to spare the people, 
to reverence the laws, to understand the duties 
of civil society, and to disclaim the barbarous 
licence of judicial combat and priv ate revenge.” 

Among the barbarians of the West the vic- 
tory of Theodoric had spread a general alarm, 
But as soon as it appeared that he was satisfied 
with conquest and desirous of peace, terror was 
changed into respect, and they submitted to a 
powerful mediation, which was uniformly em- 
ployed for the best purposes of reconciling their 
quarrels and civilising their manners.” The am- 
bassadors who resorted to Ravenna from the 
most distant countries of Europe admired his 
wisdom, magnificence,*4 and courtesy ; and, if he 
somctimes accepted cither slaves or arms, white 
horses or strange animals, the gift of a sun-dial, 
a water-clock, or a musician, admonished even 
the princes of Gaul of the superior art and in- 
dustry of his Italian subjects. His domestic alli- 
ances,*® a wife, two daughters, a sister, and a 
niece, united the family of Theodoric with the 
kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, the Visi- 
goths, the Vandals, and the ‘Thuringians, and 
contributed to maintain the harmony, or at 
least the balance, of the great republic of the 
West.*¢ It is difficult in the dark forests of Ger- 
many and Poland to pursuc the emigrations of 
the Heruli, a ficrce people who disdained the 
use of armour, and who condemned their wid- 
ows and aged parents not to survive the loss of 
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their husbands or the decay of their strength.*? 
The king of these savage warriors solicited the 
friendship of Theodoric, and was elevated to the 
rank of his son, according to the barbaric rites 
of a military adoption.** From the shores of the 
Baltic the Aéstians or Livonians laid their offer- 
ings of native amber® at the feet of a prince 
whose fame had excited them to undertake an 
unknown and dangerous journcy of fifteen hun- 
dred miles. With the country‘? from whence the 
Gothic nation derived their origin he maintained 
a frequent and friendly correspondence: the 
Italians were clothed in the rich sables*! of Swe- 
den; and one of its sovereigns, after a voluntary 
or reluctant abdication, found an hospitable re- 
treat in the palace of Ravenna. Hc had reigned 
over one of the thirteen populous tribes who 
cultivated a small portion of the great island or 
peninsula of Scandinavia, to which the vague 
appellation of Thule has been sometimes ap- 
plied. That northern region was peopled, or had 
been explored, as high as the sixty-eighth de- 
gree of latitude, where the natives of the polar 
circle enjoy and lose the presence of the sun at 
each summer and winter solstice during an equal 
period of forty days. The long night of his ab- 
sence or death was the mournful season of dis- 
tress and anxiety, till the messengers, who had 
been sent to the mountain tops, descried the first 
rays of returning light, and proclaimed to the 
plain below the festival of his resurrection." 
The life of Theodoric represents the rare 
and meritorious example of a barbarian who 
sheathed his sword in the pride of victory and 
the vigour of his age. A reign of three and thirty 
years was consecrated to the duties of civil gov- 
ernment, and the hostilitics, in which he was 
sometimes involved, were speedilv terminated 
by the conduct of his licutenants, the discipline 
of his troops, the arms of his allies, and even by 
the terror of his naime. He reduced, under a 
strong and regular government. the unprofitable 
countries of Rhxtia, Noricum, Dalmatia, and 
Pannonia, from the source of the Danube and 
the territory of the Bavarians“‘ to the petty king- 
dom erected by the Gepidz on the ruins of Sir- 
mium. His prudence could not safely intrust the 
bulwark of Italy to such feeble and turbulent 
neighbours; and his justice might claim the lands 
which they oppressed, cither as a part of his 
kingdom, or as the inheritance of his father. ‘The 
greatness of a servant, who was named perfidi- 
ous because he was successful. awakened the 
jealousy of the emperor Anastasius; and a war 
was kindled on the Dacian frontier, by the pro- 
tection which the Gothic king, in the vicissitude 
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of human affairs, had granted to one of the de- 
scendants of Attila. Sabinian, a general illustri- 
ous by his own and father’s merit, advanced at 
the head of ten thousand Romans; and the pro- 
visions and arms, which filled a long train of 
waggons, were distributed to the fiercest of the 
Bulgarian tribes. But in the fields of Margus the 
Eastern powers were defeated by the infcrior 
forces of the Goths and Huns; the flower and 
even the hope of the Roman armies was irre- 
tricvably destroyed; and such was the temper- 
ance with which Theodoric had inspired his vic- 
torious troops, that, as their leader had not given 
the signal of pillage, the rich spoils of the enemy 
lay untouched at their feet. Exasperated by 
this disgrace, the Byzantine court despatched 
two hundred ships and eight thousand men to 
plunder the sea-coast of Calabria and Apulia: 
they assaulted the ancient city of Tarentum, in- 
terrupted the trade and agriculture of a happy 
country, and sailed back to the Hellespont, 
proud of their piratical victory over a pcople 
whom they still presumed to consider as their 
Roman brethren.*® Their retreat was possibly 
hastened by the activity of Theodoric; Italy was 
covered by a fiect of a thousand light vessels,‘ 
which he constructed with incredible despatch; 
and his firm moderation was soon rewarded by 
a solid and honourable peace. He maintained 
with a powerful hand the balance of the West, 
till it was at length overthrown by the ambition 
of Clovis; and although unable to assist his rash 
and unfortunate kinsman the hing of the Visi- 
goths, he saved the remains of his family and 
people, and checked the Franks in the midst of 
their victorious career. I am not desirous to pro- 
long or repeat? this narrative of military events, 
the least interesting of the reign of Theodoric; 
and shall be content to add that the Alemanni 
were protected,” that an inroad of the Burgun- 
dians was severcly chastised, and that the con- 
quest of Arles and Marseilles opened a free com- 
munication with the Visigoths, who revered him 
both as their national protector, and as the 
guardian of his grandchild, the infant son of 
Alaric. Under this respectable character, the 
king of Italy restored the Prictorian prefecture 
of the Gauls, reformed some abuses in the civil 
government of Spain, and accepted the annual 
tribute and apparent submission of its military 
governor, who wiscly refused to trust his person 
in the palace of Ravenna.*™ The Gothic sov- 
ercignty was established from Sicily to the 
Danube, from Sirmium or Belgrade to the 
Atlantic Ocean; and the Greeks themselves 
have acknowledged that Theodoric reigned 
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over the fairest portion of the Western empire. *! 
The union of the Goths and Romans might 
have fixed for ages the transient happiness of 
Italy; and the first of nations, a new people of 
free subjects and enlightened soldiers, might 
have gradually arisen from the mutual cmula- 
tion of their respective virtucs. But the sublime 
merit of guiding or seconding such a revolution 
was not reserved for the reign of Theodoric: he 
wanted cither the genius or the opportunities of 
a legislator ;*? and while he indulged the Goths 
in the enjoyment of rude liberty, he servilely 
copied the institutions, and even the abuses, of 
the political system which had been framed 
by Constantine and his successors. From a 
tender regard to the expiring prejudices of 
Rome, the barbarian declined the name, the 
purple, and the diadem of the emperors, but he 
assumed, under the hereditary title of hing, the 
whole substance and plenitude of Imperial 
prerogative.” Fis addresses to the Lastern 
throne were respectful and ambiguous he cele- 
brated in pompous style the harmony of the 
two republics, applauded his own government 
as the perfect similitude of a sole and undivided 
empire, and claiined above the kings of the 
earth the same pre-eminence which he modestly 
allowed to the person or rank of Anastasius “The 
alliance of the East and West was annually de- 
clared by the unanimous choice of two consuls; 
but it should seem that the Italian candidate, 
who was named by Theodoric, accepted a tor- 
mal confirmation from the sovereign of Con- 
stantinople.™ ‘The Gothi palace of Ravenna 
reflected the image of the court of 'Iheodosius 
or Valentinian. The Pretorian pretect, the 
prefect of Rome, the quastor, the master of the 
offices, with the public and patrimonial trea- 
surers, whose functions are painted in gaudy 
colours by the rhetoric of Cassiodorus, still con- 
tinued to act as the ministers of state. And the 
subordinate care of justice and the revenue was 
delegated to seven consulars, three correctors, 
and five presidents, who governed the fifteen 
regions Of Italy according to the principles, and 
even the forms, of Roman jurisprudence.” ‘The 
violence of the conquerors was abated or eluded | 
by the slow artifice of judicial proceedings; the 
civil administration, with its honours and emol- 
uments, was confined to the Italians; and the 
people still preserved their dress and language, 
their laws and customs, their personal freedoin, 
and two-thirds of their landed property. It had 
been the object of Augustus to conceal the in- 
troduction of monarchy; it was the policy of 
Theodoric to disguise the reign of a barbarian. *® 
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If his subjects were sometimes awakened from 
this pleasing vision of a Roman government, 
they derived more substantial comfort from the 
character of a Gothic prince who had penetra- 
tion to discern, and firmness to pursue, his own 
and the public interest. Theodoric loved the 
virtues which he possessed, and the talents of 
which he was destitute. Liberius was promoted 
to the office of Praetorian pricfect for his unshak- 
en fidelity to the unfortunate cause of Odoacer. 
‘The ministers of Theodoric. Cassiodorus,** and 
Boethius, have reflected on his reign the lustre 
of their genius and learning. More prudent or 
more fortunate than his colleague, Cassiodorus 
preserved his own esteem without forfeiting the 
royal favour; and alter passing thirty years in 
the honours of the world, he was blessed with an 
equal terin of repose in the devout and studious 
solitude of Squillace. 

As the patron of the republic, it was the in- 
terest and duty of the Gothic king to cultivate 
the affections of the senate** and people. ‘The 
nobles of Rome were flattered by sonorous cpi- 
thets and formal professions of respect, which 
had been more justly applied to the merit and 
authority of their ancestors. The people enjoy- 
ed, without fear or danger, the three blessings of 
a capital, order, plenty, and public amuse- 
ments. A visible diminution of their numbers 
may be found even in the measure of liberality: 
yet Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily poured their 
tribute of corn into the granaries of Rome; an 
allowance of bread and meat was distributed to 
the Indigent citizens; and every office was deem- 
ed honourable which was consecrated to the 
care of their health and happiness. ‘The public 
games, such as a Greek ambassador might po- 
litely applaud, exhibited a faint and feeble copy 
of the magnificence of the Cæsars; yet the mus- 
ical, the gymnastic, and the pantomime arts, 
had not totally sunk in oblivion; the wild beasts 
of Africa still exercised in the amphitheatre the 
courage and dexterity of the hunters; and the 
indulecat Goth either patiently tolerated or 
gently restrained the blue and green factions, 
whose contests so often filled the circus with 
clamour, and even with bloud.® In the seventh 
year of his peaceful reign, Theodoric visited the 
old capital of the world; the senate and people 
advanced in solemn procession to salute a sec- 
ond Trajan, a new Valentinian; and he nobly 
supported that character, by the assurance of a 
just and legal government," in a discourse which 
he was net afraid to pronounce in public and to 
inscribe on a tablet of brass. Rome, in this au- 
gust ceremony, shot a last ray of declining glory; 
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and a saint, the spectator of this pompous scene, 
could only hope, in his pious fancy, that it was 
excelled by the celestial splendour of the New 
Jerusalem.@ During a residence of six months, 
the fame, the person, and the courteous de- 
mieanour of the Gothic king excited the adinira- 
tion of the Romans, and he contemplated, with 
equal curiosity and surprise, the monuments 
that remained of their ancient greatness. He 
imprinted the footsteps of a conqucror on the 
Capitoline hill, and frankly confessed that each 
day he viewed with fresh wonder the Forum of 
Trajan and his lofty column. The theatre of 
Pompey appeared, even in its decay, as a huge 
mountain, artificially hollowed and polished, 
and adorned by human industry; and he 
vaguely computed that a river of gold must 
have been drained to erect the colossal amphi- 
theatre of Titus.“ From the mouths of tourtcen 
aqucducts a pure and copious stream was dif- 
fused into every part of the city; among these 
the Claudian water, which arose at the distance 
of thirty-eight miles in the Sabine mountains, 
was conveyed along a gentle though constant 
declivity of solid arches, ull it descended on the 
summit of the Aventine hill. The long and spa- 
cious vaults which had been constructed tor the 
purpose of common sewers subsisted after iwelve 
centuries in their pristine strength; and these 
subterraneous channels have been preferred to 
all the visible wonders of Rome.® The Gothic 
kings, so injuriously accused of the ruin of anti- 
quity, were anxious to preserve the monuments 
of the nation whoin thes had subdued.® Ihe 
royal edicts were framed to prevent the abuses, 
the neglect, or the depredations of the citizens 
themselves; and a professed architect, the an- 
nual sum of two hundred pounds of gold, twen- 
ty-five thousand tiles, and the receipt of cus- 
toms from the Lucrine port, were assigned ior 
the ordinary repairs of the walls and public edi- 
fices. A similar care was extended to the statues 
of metal or marble of men or animals. ‘Lhe 
spirit of the horses which have given a modern 
name to the Quirinal was applauded by the 
barbarians;** the brazen clephants of the pa 
sacra were diligently restored ;* the famous hei- 
fer of Myron deceived the cattle, as they were 
driven through the forum of peace;® and an 
olficer was created to protect those works ol art, 
which Theodoric cunsidered as the noblest orna- 
ment of his kingdom. 

After the example of the last emperors, Theo- 
doric preferred the residence of Ravenna, where 
he cultivated an orchard with his own hands.® 
As often as the peace of his kingdom was threat- 
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ened (for it was never invaded) by the barbari- 
ans, he removed his court to Verona’? on the 
northern frontier, and the image of his palace, 
still extant on a coin, represents the oldest and 
most authentic model of Gothic architecture. 
These two capitals, as well as Pavia, Spoleto, 
Naples, and the rest of the Italian cities, 
acquired under his reign the useful or splendid 
decorations of churches, aqueducts, baths, por- 
ticoes, and palaces.”! But the happiness of the 
subject was more truly conspicuous in the busy 
scene of labour and luxury, in the rapid in- 
crease and bold enjoyment of national wealth. 
From the shades of Tibur and Przeneste, the 
Roman senators still retired in the winter season 
to the warm sun and salubrious springs of Baix; 
and their villas, which advanced on solid moles 
into the bay of Naples, commanded the various 
prospect of the sky, the earth, and the water. On 
the eastern side of the Hadriatic a new Cam- 
pania was formed in the fair and fruittul prov- 
ince of Istria, which communicated with the 
palace of Ravenna by an easy navigation of one 
hundred miles. The rich productions of Lucania 
and the adjacent provinces were exchanged at 
the Marcilian fountain, in a populous fair an- 
nually dedicated to trade, intemperance, and 
superstition. In the solitude of Comum, which 
had once been animated by the mild genius of 
Pliny, a transparent basin above sixty miles in 
length still reflected the rural seats which en- 
compassed the margin of the Larian lake; and 
the gradual ascent of the hills was covered by a 
triple plantation of olives, of vines, and of chest- 
nut-trees.” Agriculture revived under the shad- 
ow of peace, and the number of husbandmen 
was multiplied by the redemption of captives.”3 
The iron-mines of Dalmatia, a gold-mine in 
Bruttium, were carefully explored, and the 
Pomptine marshies, as well as those of Spoleto, 
were drained and cultivated by private under- 
takers, whose distant reward must depend on 
the continuance of the public prosperity.” 
Whenever the seasons were less propitious, the 
doubtful precautions of forming magazines of 
corn, fixing the price, and prohibiting the ex- 
portation, attested at least the benevolence of 
the state; but such was the extraordinary plenty 
which an industrious people produced from a 
grateful soil, that a gallon of wine was some- 
times sold in Italy for less than three farthings, 
and a quarter of wheat at about five shillings 
and sixpence.’* A country possessed of so many 
valuable objects of exchange soon attracied the 
merchants of the world, whose beneficial traffic 
was encouraged and protected by the liveral 
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spirit of Theodoric. The free intercourse of the 
provinces by land and water was restored and 
extended; the city gates were never shut cither 
by day or by night; and the common saying, 
that a purse of gold might be safely left in the 
fields, was expressive of the conscious security of 
the inhabitants. 

A difference of religion is always pernicious 
and often fatal to the harmony of the prince and 
people: the Gothic conqueror had been edu- 
cated in the profession of Arianism, and Italy 
was devoutly attached to the Nicene faith. But 
the persuasion of Theodoric was not infected by 
zeal: and he piously adhered to the heresy of his 
fathers, without condescending to balance the 
subtile arguments of theological metaphysics. 
Satisfied with the private toleration of his Arian 
sectaries, he justly conceived himself to be the 
guardian of the public worship, and his external 
reverence for a superstition which he despised 
may have nourished in his mind the salutary 
indiflerence of a statesman or philosopher. The 
catholics of his dominions acknowledged, per- 
haps with reluctance, the peace of the church; 
their clergy, according to the degrees of rank or 
merit, were honourably entertained in the pal- 
ace of Theodoric; he esteemed the living sanc- 
tity of C.esarius’® and Epiphanius,” the ortho- 
dox bishops of Arles and Pavia; and presented 
a decent offering on the tomb of St. Peter, with- 
out any scrupulous inquiry into the creed of the 
apostle.78 His favourite Goths, and even his 
mother, were permitted to retain or embrace 
the Athanasian faith, and his long reign could 
not afford the exainple of an Italian catholic 
who, either from choice or compulsion, had de- 
viated into the religion of the conqueror.” The 
people, and the barbarians themselves, were 
edified by the pomp and order of religious wor- 
ship; the magistrates were instructed to defend 
the just immunities of ecclesiastical persons and 
possessions; the bishops held their synods, the 
metropolitans cxercised their Jurisdiction, and 
the privileges of sanctuary were maintained or 
moderated accordiag to the spirit of the Roman 
jurisprudence.®® With the protection, Theo- 
doric assumed the legal supremacy, of the: 
church; and his firi administration restored or 
extended some useful prerogatives which had 
been neglected by the feeble emperors of the 
West. He was not ignorant of the dignity and 
iinportance of the Roman pontiff, to whom the 
venerable name of Pore was now appropriated. 
The peace or the revolt of Italy might depend 
on the character of a wealthy and popular bish- 
op, who claimed such ample dominion both in 
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heaven and earth; who had been declared in a 
numerous synod to be pure from all sin, and ex- 
empt from all judgment.** When the chair of St. 
Peter was disputed by Symuinachus, and Lau- 
rence, they appeared at his summons before the 
tribunal of an Arian monarch, and he confirm- 
ed the election of the most worthy or the more 
obsequious candidate. At the end of his life, in 
a moment of jealousy and resentment, he pre- 
vented the choice of the Romans, by nominat- 
ing a pope in the palace of Ravenna. The dan- 
ger and furious contests of a schism were mildly 
restrained, and the last decree of the senate was 
enacted to extinguish, if it were possible, the 
scandalous venality of the papal elections. *? 

I have descanted with pleasure on the fortu- 
nate condition of Italy, but our fancy must not 
hastily conceive that the golden age of the poets, 
a race of men without vice or misery, was real- 
ised under the Gothic conquest. The fair pros- 
pect was sometimes overcast with clouds; the 
wisdom of Theodoric might be deceived, his 
power might be resisted, and the declining age 
of the anonarch was sullied with popular hatred 
and patrician blood. In the first insolence of 
victory he had been tempted to deprive the 
whole party of Odoacer of the civil and even the 
natural rights of socicty;*? a tax, unseasonably 
imposed after the calamities of war, would have 
crushed the rising agriculture of Liguria; a 
rigid pre-emption of corn, which was intended 
for the public relief, must have aggravated the 
distress of Campania. These dangerous projects 
were defeated by the virtue and cloquence of 
Epiphanius and Boethius, who, in the presence 
of Theodoric himself, successfully pleaded the 
cause of the people:** but, if the royal ear was 
open to the voice of truth, a saint and a phi- 
losopher are not always to be found at the ear 
of kings. ‘The privileges of rank, or office, or 
favour were too frequently abused by Italian 
fraud and Gothic violence, and the avarice of 
the king’s nephew was publicly exposed, at first 
by the usurpation, and afterwards by the resti- 
tution, of the estates which he had unjustly ex- 
torted from his Tuscan neighbours. Two hun- 
dred thousand barbarians, formidable even to 
their master, were seated in the heart of Italy; 
they indignantly supported the restraints of 
peace and discipline; the disorders of their 
march were always felt and sometimes compen- 
sated; and where it was dangerous to punish, it 
might be prudent to dissemble, the sallies of 
their native fierceness. When the indulgence of 
Theodoric had remitted two-thirds of the Li- 
gurian tribute, he condescended to explain the 
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difficulties of his situation, and to lament the 
heavy though inevitable burdens which he im- 
posed on his subjects for their own defence."® 
These ungrateful subjects could never be cor- 
dially reconciled to the origin, the religion, or 
even the virtues of the Gothic conqucror; past 
calamities were forgotten, and the sense of sus- 
picion of injuries was rendered still more ex- 
quisite by the present felicity of the times. 
Even the religious toleration which Theo- 
doric had the glory of introducing into the 
Christian world was painful and offensive to the 
orthodox zeal of the Italians. They respected 
the armed heresy of the Goths; but their pious 
rage was safely pointed against the rich and de- 
fenceless Jews, who had formed their establish- 
ments at Naples, Rome, Ravenna, Milan, and 
Genoa, for the benefit of trade and under the 
sanction of the laws. ‘Their persons were in- 
sulted, their effects were pillaged, and their 
synagogues were burnt by the mad populacc of 
Ravenna and Rome, inflamed, as it should 
seem, by the most frivolous or extravagant pre- 
tences. The government which could neglect, 
would have deserved such an outrage. A Iegal 
inquiry was instantly directed; and, as the au- 
thors of the tumult had escaped in the crowd. 
the whole community was condemned to repair 
the damage, and the obstinate bigots. who re- 
fused their contributions, were whipped through 
the streets by the hand of the executioner. This 
simple act of justice exasperated the discontent 
of the catholics, who applauded the merit and 
patience of these holy confessors. Three hun- 
dred pulpits deplored the persecution of the 
church; and if the chapel of St. Stephen at 
Verona was demolished by the command of 
Theodoric, it is probable that some miracle hus- 
tile to his name and dignity had been performed 
on that sacred theatre. At the close of a gloricus 
life, the king of Italy discovered that he had ex- 
cited the hatred of a people whose happiness he 
had so assiduously laboured to promote: and 
his mind was soured by indignation, jealousy, 
and the bitterness of unrequited love. The 
Gothic conqueror condescended to disarm the 
unwarlike natives of Italy. interdicting all weap- 
ons of offence, and excepting only a small knife 
for domestic use. ‘] he deliverer of Rome was ac- 
cused of conspiring with the vilest informers 
against the lives of senators whom he suspected 
of a secret and treasunable correspondence 
with the Byzantine court." After the death of 
Anastasius, the diadem had been placed on the 
head of a feeble old man, but the powers of gov- 
ernment were assumed by his nephew Justinian, 
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who already meditated the extirpation of heresy 
and the conquest of Italy and Africa A rigorous 
law, which was published at Constantinople, to 
reduce the Arians, by the dread of punishment 
within the pale of the church, awakened the 
just 1csentment of Theodoric, who aimed for 
his distressed brethren of the Last the same in- 
dulgence which he had so long granted to the 
catholics of his dominions At his stern com- 
mand the Roman pontiff, with four ¢dlustrious 
senators embarked on an embassy of which he 
must have alike dreaded the failure o1 the suc- 
cess The singular vener ition shown to the first 
pope who had visited C onstantinople was pun- 
ished as a crime by this jealous monarch the 
artful or peremptory refusal of the Byzantine 
court might excuse an equal and would pro- 
voke a larger measure of retaliation, and a 
mandate was prepared in Italy to prohibit after 
a Stated day the excras¢ of the catholic wor- 
ship By the bigotry of his subjects and cne mies 
the most tolerant of princes was driven to the 
brink of persecution and the life of Ihe odorte 
was too lone since he hved to condemn the 
virtue of Boethius and Symmachus >" 

The senator Boethius™ is the last of the Ro- 
mans whom Cato or Tully could have acknowl- 
edged for their countrymen As a wealthy ot- 
phan he inherited the patrimony and honours 
of the Anician family a nunt ambitiously as- 
sumcd bv the kings and emperors of the age, 
and the appellation of Manhus asserted his 
genuine or fabulous descent from a race of con- 
suls and dictators who had rcpulsed the Gauls 
from the Capitol, and s icrific ed thar sons to the 
discipline of the republic In the youth of a 
Bocthius the studies of Rome were not totally 
abandoned, a Virgil?’ is now cxtant corrected 
by the hand of a consul and the professors of 
grammar, rhetoric, and jurisprudence were 
maintained ın their privileges and pensions by 
the liberality of the Goths But the crudition of 
the Latin language was insufficient to satiate 
his ardent curiosity, and Bor thius 1s said to have 
employed eighteen laborious ye ars in the schools 
of Athens,” which were supported by the zcal, 
the learning, and the diligence of Proclus and 
his disciples The reason and picty of their Ro- 
man pupil were fortunately saved {rom the con- 
tagion of mystery and magic which polluted the 
groves of the Academy, but he imbibed the 
spirit, and imitated the method, of his dead and 
hving masters, who attempted to reconcile the 
strong and subtle sense of Aristotle with the de- 
vout contemplation and sublime fanı y of Plato 
After his return to Rome, and his marnage with 
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the daughter of his friend the patrician Symma- 
chus Bocthius still continued, ın a palace of 
ory and marble to prosecute the same stud- 
es” The church wis cdified by his profound 
defence ot the orthodox creed against the Arian, 
the I utychuan and the Nestorian heresies, and 
the catholic unity was plained or exposed ina 
formal treatise by the indifference of three distinct 
though consubstantial persons For the benefit 
of his Latin readers Ins ge mus submitted to 
teach the first elements of the arts and sciences 
of Greece [he geometry of Puchd the music of 
Pythagoras the anthmetic of Nicomachus the 
mechanics of Archimedes the astronomy of 
Ptol my, the theology of Plito and the logic of 
Aristotle, with the commentary of Porphyry, 
were translated and illust: ated by the indcfati- 
gable pen of the Roman senator And he alonc 
was esteemed Capable of describing the wonders 
of at a sundial 2 water clock or a sphere 
which represented the motions of the plinets 
Piom these abstruse speculations Boethius 
stoopcd—or to sp ak more truly he rose —to 
the social duties of public and private fife the 
indigent were rdle ved by his liber ality and his 
elogucnce which flittery might comp ire to the 
voice of Demosthenes of Cicero was uniformly 
exertedin the cause of innocence and hunnits 
Such conspicuous menit was felt ind rew unded 
by a discerning prince the dignity of Boethius 
was adorned with he titles of consul and patri- 
clin and his talents wore usefully cmployed in 
the important stiauon cf imasta of the offices 
Notwithstanding the equal clans of the F it 
and West his two sons were cicated in their 
tender youth the consuls of the same yenu On 
the memorable dav of than im augur ation they 
proce cacd in solemn pomp from their piace to 
the [orum midst the applause of the senate and 
people and thar yoytul father the true consul 
of Rome after pronouncing an or ation in the 
praise of his royal benefactor distributed a tru- 
umphal l ugess in the games of the caicus Pros- 
perous in his fame and fortunes in his public 
honours and private alliances in the cultiv auon 
of science and consciousness of virtue Boethius 
might hive been styled happy, if that precari- 
ous epithet could be safely applicd before the 
last term of the life of man 

A philosopher, hberal of his wealth and par- 
simonious of his time, might be insensible to the 
common allure ments of ambition, the thirst of 
gold and employment And some credit may be 
due to the asseveration of Bocthius, that he had 
reluctantly obeved the divine Plato, who en- 
joins every virtuous citizen to rescuc the state 
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from the usurpation of vice and ignorance. For 
the integrity of his public conduct he appeals to 
the memory of his country. His authority has 
restrained the pride and oppression of the royal 
officers, and his cloquence had delivered Pauli- 
anus from the dogs of the palace. He had always 
pitied, and often relieved, the distress of the 
provincials, whose fortunes were exhausted by 
public and private rapine; and Boethius alone 
had courage to oppose the tyranny of the bar- 
barians, elated by conquest, excited by avarice, 
and, as he complains, encouraged by impunity. 
In these honourable contests his spirit soared 
above the consideration of danger, and perhaps 
of prudence; and we may learn from the ex- 
ample of Cato that a character of pure and in- 
flexible virtue is the most apt to be misled by 
prejudice, to be heated by enthusiasm, and to 
confound private enmities with public justice. 
The disciple of Plato might exaggerate the in- 
firmitics of nature and the imperfections of so- 
ciety; and the mildest form of a Gothic king- 
dom. even the weight of allegiance and grati- 
tuur, must be insupportable to the free spirit of 
a Roman patriot. But the favour and fidelity of 
Bocthius declined in just proportion with the 
public happiness, and an unworthy colleague 
was iinposed to divide and control the power of 
the master of the offices. In the last gloomy sea- 
son of Pheodoric he indignantly telt that he was 
a slave; but as his master had only power over 
his lite, he stood, without arms and without 
fear, against the face of an angry barbarian, 
who had been provoked to believe that the 
safety of the senate was incompatible with his 
own, The senator Albinus was accused and al- 
readv convicted on the presumption of hoping, 
as it was said, the liberty of Rome. “Tf Albinus 
be criminal,” exclaimed the orator, “the senate 
and myself are all guilty of the same crime. If 
we are innocent, Albinus is equally entitled to 
the protection of the Jaws.” These laws might 
not have punished the simple and barren wish 
of an unattainable blessing; but they would 
have shown less indulgence to the rash confes- 
sion of Boethius, that, had he known of a con- 
spiracy, the tyrant never should.*4 The advo- 
cate of Albinus was soon involved in the danger 
and perhaps the guilt of his client; their signa- 
ture (Which they denied as a forgery) was af- 
fined to the original address inviting the em- 
peror to deliver Italy from the Goths; and three 
witnesses of honourable rank, perhaps of infa- 
mous reputation, attested the treasonable designs 
ofthe Roman patrician.” Yet his innocence must 
be presumed, since he was deprived by ‘Theo- 
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doric of the means of justification, and rigorous- 
ly confined in the tower of Pavia, while the sen- 
ate, at the distance of five hundred miles, pro- 
nounced a sentence of confiscation and death 
against the most illustrious of its members. At 
the cominand of the barbarians, the occult sci- 
ence of a philosopher was stigmatised with the 
names of sacrilege and magic.*® A devout and 
dutiful attachment to the senate was condemn- 
ed as criminal by the trembling voices of the 
senators themselves; and their ingratitude de- 
served the wish or prediction of Boethius, that, 
after him, none should be found guilty of the 
same offence.” 

While Boethius, oppressed with fetters, ex- 
pected each moment the sentence or the stroke 
of death, he composed in the tower of Pavia the 
Consolation of Philosophy; a golden volume not 
unworthy of the leisure of Plato or Tully, but 
which claims incomparable merit from the bar- 
barism of the times and the situation of the au- 
thor. The celestial guide whom he had so long 
invoked at Rome and Athens now condescend- 
ed to illumine his dungeon, to revive his cour- 
age, and to pour into his wounds her salutary 
balm. She taught him to compare his long pros- 
peritv and his recent distress, and to conceive 
new hopes from the inconstancy of fortune. 
Reason had informed him of the precarious con- 
dition of her gifts; experience had satistied him 
of their real value: he had enjoved them without 
guilt, he might resign theim without a sigh, and 
calinlv disdain the impotent malice of his enc- 
mies, who had left him happiness, since thev had 
left him virtue. From the earth Boethius as- 
cended to heaven insearch of the sUPREML GOOD; 
explored the metaphvsical labyrinth of chance 
and destiny, of prescience and free-will, of time 
and eternity: and gencrously attempted to rec- 
oncile the perfect attributes of the Diety with 
the apparent disorders of his moral and physical 
government. Such topics of consolation, so ob- 
vious, So vague, or so abstruse, are ineffectual to 
subdue the feelings of human nature. Yet the 
sense of misfortune mav be diverted by the la- 
bour of thought; and the sage who could art- 
fully combine in the same work the various 
riches of philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, 
must already have possessed the intrepid calm- 
ness which he atfected to seek. Suspense. the 
worst of evils, was at length dete: mined by the 
ministers of death, who executed, and perhaps 
exceeded, the inhuman mandate of Theodoric. 
A strong cord was fastened round the head of 
Boethius, and forcibly tightened till his eyes al- 
most started from their sockets; and some mercy 
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may be discovered in the milder torture of beat- 
ing him with clubs till he expired.®* But his genius 
survived to diffuse a ray of knowledge over the 
darkest ages of the Latin world; the writings of 
the philosopher were translated by the most 
glorious of the English kings,” and the third 
emperor of the name of Otho removed to a 
more honourable tomb the bones of a catholic 
saint who, from his Arian persecutors, had ac- 
quired the honours of martyrdom and the fame 
of miracles.1°° In the last hours of Boethius he 
derived some comfort from the safety of his two 
sons, of his wife, and of his father-in-law, the 
venerable Symmachus. But the grief of Symma- 
chus was indiscreet, and perhaps disrespectful: 
he had presumed to lament, he might dare to 
revenge, the death of an injured friend. He was 
dragged in chains from Rome to the palacc of 
Ravenna, and the suspicions of Theodoric could 
only be appeased by the blood of an innocent 
and aged senator.!% 

Humanity will be disposed to encourage any 
report which testifies the jurisdiction of con- 
science and the remorse of kings; and philoso- 
phy is not ignorant that the most horrid spec- 
tres are sometimes created by the powers of a 
disordered fancy, and the weakness of a distem- 
pered body. After a life of virtue and glory, 
Theodoric was now descending with shame and 
guilt into the grave: his mind was humbled by 
the contrast of the past, and justly alarmed by 
the invisible terrors of futurity. One evening, as 
it is related, when the head of a large fish was 
served on the royal table,! he suddenly ex- 
claimed that he beheld the angry countenance 
of Symmachus, his eyes glaring fury and re- 
venge, and his mouth armed with long sharp 
teeth, which threatened to devour him. ‘Lhe 
monarch instantly retired to his chamber, and, 
as he lay trembling with aguish cold under a 
weight of bed-clothes, he expressed in broken 
murmurs to his physician Elpidius his deep re- 
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pentance for the murders of Boethius and Sym- 
machus.'% His malady increased, and, after a 
dysentery which continued three days, he expired 
in the palace of Ravenna, in the thirty-third, or, 
if we compute from the invasion of Italy, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his reign. Conscious of 
his approaching end, he divided his treasures 
and provinces between his two grandsons, and 
fixed the Rhône as their common boundary.) 
Amialaric was restored to the throne of Spain. 
Italy, with all the conquests of the Ostrogoths, 
was bequeathed to Athalaric, whose age did 
not exceed ten years, but who was cherished as 
the last male offspring of the line of Amali, by 
the short-lived marriage of his mother Amala- 
suntha witha royal fugitive of the same blood.'"5 
In the presence of the dying monarch the Goth- 
ic chicfs and Italian magistrates mutually en- 
gaged their faith and loyalty to the young prince 
and to his guardian mother; and received, in the 
same awful moment, his last salutary advice to 
maintain the laws, to love the senate and peo- 
ple of Rome, and to cultivate with decent rev- 
erence the friendship of the emperor.!%* ‘Ihe 
monument of Theodoric was erected by his 
daughter Amalasuntha in a conspicuous situa- 
tion, which commanded the city of Ravenna, 
the harbour, and the adjacent coast. A chapel 
of a circular form, thirty feet in diameter, is 
crowned by a dome of one entire piece of gran- 
ite: from the centse of the dome four columns 
arose, which supported in a vase of porphyry 
the remains of the Gothic king, surrounded by 
the brazcn statues of the twelve apostles.'" His 
Spirit, after some previous expiation, might 
have been permitted to mingle with the bene- 
factors of mankind, if an Italian hermit had not 
been witness in a vision to the damnation of 
Theodoric,' whose soul was plunged by the 
ministers of divine vengeance into the volcano 
of Lipari, one of the flaming mouths of the in- 
fernal world.’ 
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HE emperor Justinian was born! near the 

ruins of Sardica (the modern Sophia), of 

an obscure race? of barbarians,’ the in- 
habitants of a wild and desolate country, to 
which the names of Dardania, of Dacia, and of 
Bulgaria have been successively applied. His 
clevation was prepared by the adventurous 
spirit of his uncle Justin, who, with two other 
peasants of the same village, deserted for the 
profession of arms the more useful employment 
of husbandmen or shepherds.‘ On foot, with a 
scantv provision of biscuit in their knapsacks, 
the three youths followed the high road of Con- 
stantinople, and were soon enrolled, for their 
strength and stature, among the guards of the 
emperor Leo. Under the two succeeding reigns, 
the fortunate peasant emerged to wealth and 
honours; and his escape from some dangers 
which threatened his life was afterwards as- 
cribed to the guardian angel who watches over 
the fate of kings. His long and laudable service 
in the Isaurian and Persian wars would not 
have preserved from oblivion the name of Jus- 
tin; yet they might warrant the military promo- 
tion which, in the course of fifty years, he grad- 
ually obtained—the rank of tribune, of count, 
and of general, the dignity of senator, and the 
command of the guards, who obeyed him as 
their chief at the important crisis when the ecm- 
peror Anastasius was removed from the world. 
The powerful kinsmen whom he had raised and 
enriched were excluded from the throne; and 
the eunuch Amantius, who reigned in the pal- 
ace, had secretly resolved te fix the diadem on 
the head of the most obsequious of his creatures, 
A liberal donative, to conciliate the suffrage of 
the guards, was intrusted for that purpose in 
the hands of their commander. But these 
weighty arguments were treacherously em- 
ployed by Justin in his own favour; and as no 
competitor presumed to appear, the Dacian 
peasant was invested with the purple by the 
unanimous consent of the soldiers, who knew 
him to be brave and gentle; of the clergy and 
people, who believed him to be orthodox; and 


of the provincials, who yielded a blind and im- 
plicit submission to the will of the capital. The 
elder Justin, as he is distinguished from another 
emperor of the same family and name, ascended 
the Byzantine throne at the age of sixty-eight 
years; and, had he been left to his own gui- 
dance, every moment of a nine-years’ reign must 
have exposed to his subjects the impropriety of 
their choice. His ignorance was similar to that 
of Theodoric; and it is remarkable that, in an 
age not destitute of learning, two contemporary 
monarchs had never been instructed in the 
knowledge of the alphabet. But the genius of 
Justin was far inferior to that of the Gothic king: 
the experience of a soldier had not qualified 
him for the government of an empire; and 
though personally brave, the consciousness of 
his own weakness was naturally attended with 
doubt, distrust, and political apprehension. But 
the official business of the state was diligently 
and faithfully transacted by the questor Pro- 
clus;*° and the aged emperor adopted the talents 
and ambition of his nephew Justinian, an aspir- 
ing youth, whom his uncle had drawn from the 
rustic solitude of Dacia, and educated at Con- 
stantinople as the heir of his private fortune, and 
at length of the Eastern empire. 

Since the eunuch Amantius had been de- 
frauded of his money, it became necessary to 
deprive him of his life. The task was easily ac- 
complished by the charge of a real or fictitious 
conspiracy; and the judges were informed, as 
an accumulation of guilt, that he was secretly 
addicted to the Manichzxan heresy. Amantius 
lost his head; three of his companicns, the first 
domestics of the palace, were punished either 
with death or exile; and their unfortunate can- 
didate for the purple was cast into a deep dun- 
geon, overwhelmed with stones, and ignomini- 
ously thrown without burial into the sea. The 
ruin of Vitalian was a work of more difficulty 
and danger. That Gothic chief had rendered 
himself popular by the civil war which he bold- 
ly waged against Anastasius for the defence of 
the orthodox faith; and after the conclusion of 
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an advantageous treaty, he still remained in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople at the head 
of a formidable and victurious army of barbari- 
ans. By the frail sccurity of oaths he was tempt- 
ed to relinquish this advantageous situation, 
and to trust his person within the walls of a city 
whose inhabitants, particularly the blue faction, 
were artfully incensed against him by the re- 
membrance even of his pious hostilities. ‘The 
emperor and his nephew embraced him as the 
faithful and worthv champion of the church 
and state, and gratefully adorned their fay our- 
ite with the titles of consul and general; but in 
the seventh month of his consulship Vitalian 
was stabbed with se. enteen wounds at the royal 
banquet,’ and Justinian, who inherited the 
spoil, was accused as the assassin of a spiritual 
brother, to whom he had recently pledged his 
faith in the participation of the Christian mys- 
teries.® After the fall of his rival, he was pro- 
moted, without any claim of military service, 
to the office of master-general of the Eastern 
armies, whom it was his duty to lead into the 
field against the public enemy. But, in the pur- 
suit of fame, Justinian might have lost his pres- 
ent dominion over the age and weakness of his 
uncle; and instead of acquiring by Sevthian or 
Persian trophies the applause of his country- 
men,’ the prudent warrior solicited their favour 
in the churches, the circus, and the scnate of 
Constantinople. The catholics were attached to 
the nephew of Justin, who, between the Nes- 
torian and Eutychian heresies. trod the narrow 
path of inflexible and intolerant orthodoxy.!® 
In the first days of the new reign he prompted 
and gratified the popular enthusiasm against 
the memory of the deccased emperor. After a 
schism of thirty-four years, he reconciled the 
proud and angry spirit of the Roman ponufl, 
and spread among the Latins a favourable re- 
port of his pious respect for the apostolic sce. 
The thrones of the East were filled with catholic 
bishops devoted to his interest, the clergy and 
the monks were gained by his liberality, and the 
people were taught to pray for their future sov- 
ereign, the hope and pillar of the true religion. 
The magnificence of Just.nian was displayed in 
the superior pomp of his public spectacles, an 
object not less sacred and important in the eyes 
of the multitude than the creed of Nice of Chal- 
cedon; the expense of his consulship was cs- 
teemed at two hundred and eighty-cight thou- 
sand pieces of gold; twenty lions and thirty 
leopards were produced at the same tine in the 
amphitheatre; and a numerous train of horses, 
with their rich trappings, was bestowed as an 
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extraordinary gift on the victorious charioteers 
of the circus. While he indulged the people of 
Constantinople, and received the addresses of 
foreign kings, the nephew of Justin assiduously 
cultivated the friendship of the senate. ‘That 
venerable name seemed to qualify its members 
to declare the sense of the nation, and to regu- 
late the succession of the Imperial throne. ‘Lhe 
feeble Anastasius had permitted the vigour of 
government to degencrate into the form or sub- 
stance of an aristocracy, and the military ofl- 
cers who had obtained the senatorial rank were 
followed by their domestic guards, a band of 
veterans whose arms or acclamations might fix 
in a tumultuous moment the diadem of the 
East. The treasures of the state were lavished 
to procure the voices of the senators, and their 
unanimous wish that he would be pleased to 
adopt Justinian for his colleague was communi- 
cated to the emperor. But this request, which 
too clearly admonished him of ns approaching 
end, was unwelcome to the jealous temper of 
an aged monarch desirous to retain the power 
which he was incapable of exercising; and Jus- 
tin, holding his purple with both his hands, ad- 
vised them to preler, since an election was so 
profitable, some older candidate. Notwithstand- 
ing this reproach, the senate proceeded to 
decorate Justiman with the royal epithet of 
nobtlisstmus, and their dectee was ratitied by the 
affection or the fears of Ins uncle. After some 
time the languor of mind and body to which 
he was reduced by an incurable wound in his 
thigh indispensably required the aid of a guard- 
ian. He sunmnoned the patriarch and senators, 
and in their presence solemnly placed the dia- 
dem on the head of his nephew, who was con- 
ducted from the palace to the circus, and salut- 
ed by the loud and joyful applause of the 
people. The life of Justin was prolonged about 
four months; but from the instant of this cerc- 
mony he was considered as dead to the empire, 
which acknowledged Justinian in the forty-fitth 
year of his age, for the lawful sovereign of the 
East." . 

Froin his clevation to his death, Justinian 
governed the Roman empire thirty-cight years, 
seven months, and thirteen days. The events of 
his reign, which excite our curious attention by 
their number, variety, and imiportance, are dil- 
igently related by the secretary of Belisarius, a 
rhetorician, whom cloquence had promoted to 
the rank of senator and prafect of Constanti- 
nople. According to the vicissitudes of courage 
or servitude, of favour or disgrace, Procopius! 
successively composed the /ustory, the panegync, 
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and the satire of his own times. The cight books 
of the Persian, Vandalic, and Gothic wars, 
which are continued in the five books of Aga- 
thias, deserve our esteem as a laborious and 
successful imitation of the Attic, or at least of 
the Asiatic, writers of ancient Greece. His facts 
are collected from the personal experience and 
frec conversation of a soldier, a statesman, and 
a traveller; his style continually aspires, and 
often attains, to the merit of strength and ele- 
gance; his reflections, more especially in the 
speeches, which he too frequently inserts, con- 
tain a rich fund of political knowledge; and the 
historian, excited by the generous ambition of 
pleasing and instructing posterity, appears to 
disdain the prejudices of the people and the 
flattery of courts. The writings of Procopius!4 
were read and applauded by his contempo- 
raries:'§ but, although he respectfully laid them 
at the foot of the throne, the pride of Justinian 
inust have been wounded by the praise of a hero 
who perpetually eclipses the glory of his inac- 
Live sovereign. T'he conscious dignity of inde- 
perd © + was subdued by the hopes and fears 
of a slave; and the secretary of Belisarius la- 
boured for pardon and reward in the six books 
of the Imperial edifices. He had dexterously 
chosen a subject of apparent splendour, in 
which he could loudly celebrate the genius, the 
magnificence, and the picty of a prince who, 
both as a conqueror and legislator, had sur- 
passed the puerile virtues of Themistocles and 
Cyrus.'® Disappointment might urge the flat- 
terer to secret revenge; and the first glance of 
favour might again tempt him to suspend and 
suppress a libel”? in which the Roman Cyrus is 
devraded into an odious and contemptible ty- 
rant, in which both the emperor and his consort 
‘Theodora are seriously represented as two 
demons who had assumed a human form for 
the destruction of mankind." Such base incon- 
sistency must doubtless sully the reputation, and 
detract from the credit, of Procopius: yet, after 
the venom of his malignity has been sullered to 
exhale, the residue of the anccdotes, even the most 
disgraceful facts, some of which had been ten- 
derly hinted in his public history, are estab- 
lished by their internal evidence, or the authen- 
tic monuments of the times." From these vari- 
ous materials I shall now proceed to describe 
the reign of Justinian, which will deserve and 
occupy an ample space. The present chapter 
will explain the elevation and character of 
Theodora, the factions of the circus, and the 
peaceful administration of the sovereign of the 
East. In the three succeeding chapters I shall 
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relate the wars of Justinian, which achieved the 
conquest of Africa and Italy; and I shall follow 
the victories of Belisarius and Narses, without 
disguising the vanity of their triumphs, or the 
hostile virtue of the Persian and Gothic heroes. 
The series of this volume will embrace the juris- 
prudence and theology of the emperor; the 
controversies and sects which still divide the 
Oriental church; the reformation of the Roman 
law which is obeyed or respected by the nations 
of modern Europe. 

I. In the exercise of supreme power, the first 
act of Justinian was to divide it with the woman 
whom he loved, the fainous Theodora,?" whose 
strange elevation cannot be applauded as the 
triumph of female virtue. Under the reign of 
Anastasius, the care of the wild beasts main- 
tained by the green faction at Constantinople 
was intrusted to Acacius, a native of the isle of 
Cyprus, who, from his employment, was sur- 
named the master of the bears. This honour- 
able office was given after his death to another 
candidate, notwithstanding the diligence of his 
widow, who had already provided a husband 
and a successor. Acacius had left three daugh- 
ters, Comito,? THEODORA, and Anastasia, the 
eldest of whom did not then exceed the age of 
seven vears. On a solemn festival, these helpless 
orphans were sent by their distressed and indig- 
nant mother, in the garb of suppliants, into the 
midst of the theatre: the green faction received 
them with contempt, the blues with compas- 
sion; and this difference, which sunk deep into 
the mind of Theodora, was felt long afterwards 
in the administration of the empire. As they 
Improved in age and beauty, the three sisters 
were successively devoted to the public and 
private pleasures of the Byzantine people; and 
Theodora, after following Comito on the stage, 
in the dress of a slave, with a stool on her head, 
was ut length permitted to exercise her inde- 
pendent talents. She neither danced, nor sung, 
nor played on the flute; her skill was confined 
to the pantomime art; she excelled in butioon 
characters; and as often as the comedian 
swelled her cheeks, and complained with a 
ridiculous tone and gesture of the blows that 
were inflicted, the whole theatre of Constan- 
tinople resounded with laughter and applause. 
The beauty of Theodora“ was the subject of 
more flattering praise, and the source of more 
exquisite delight. Her features were delicate 
and regular: her complexion, though somewhat 
pale, was tinged with a natural colour; every 
scnsation was instantly expressed by the vivac- 
ity of her eyes; her easy motions displayed the 
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graces of a small but elegant figure; and either 
love or adulation might proclaim that painting 
and poetry were incapable of delineating the 
matchless excellence of her form. But this form 
was degraded by the facility with which it was 
exposed to the public eye, and prostituted to 
licentious desire. Her venal charms were aban- 
doned to a promiscuous crowd of citizens and 
strangers, of every rank and of every profession: 
the fortunate lover who had been promised a 
night of enjoyment was often driven from her 
bed by a stronger or more wealthy favourite; 
and when she passed through the streets, her 
presence was avoided by all who wished to 
escape either the scandal or the temptation. 
The satirical historian has not blushed?’ to de- 
scribe the naked scencs which Theodora was 
not ashamed to exhibit in the theatre.*4 After 
exhausting the arts of sensual pleasure,*® she 
most ungratefully murmured against the par- 
simony of Nature; but her murmurs, her 
pleasures, and her arts, must be veiled in the 
obscurity of a learned language. After reigning 
for some time the delight and contempt of the 
capital, she condescended to accompany Ecebo- 
lus, a native of Tyre, who had obtained the 
government of the African Pentapolis. But this 
union was frail and transient; Ecebolus soon 
rejected an expensive or faithless concubine; 
she was reduced at Alexandria to extreme dis- 
tress; and in her laborious return to Constanti- 
nople, every city of the East admired and en- 
joyed the fair Cyprian, whose merit appeared 
to justify her descent fiom the peculiar island 
of Venus. The vague commerce of Thcodora, 
and the most détestable precautions, preserved 
her from the danger which she feared; yet once, 
and once only, she became a mother. The in- 
fant was saved and educated in Arabia by his 
father, who imparted to him on his death-bed 
that he was the son of an empress. Filled with 
ambitious hopes, the unsuspecting youth imme- 
diately hastened to the palace of Constanti- 
nople, and was admitted to the presence of his 
mother. As he was never more scen, even after 
the decease of Theodora, she deserves the foul 
imputation of extinguishing with his life a 
secret so offensive to her imperial virtue. 

In the most abject state of her fortune and 
reputation, some vision, either of sleep or of 
fancy, had whispered to Theodora the pleasing 
assurance that she was destined to become the 
spouse of a potent monarch. Conscious of her 
approaching greatness, she returned from Paph- 
lagonia to Constantinople; assumed, like a skil- 
ful actress, a more decent character; relieved 
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her poverty by the laudable industry of spin- 
ning wool; and affected a life of chastity and 
solitude in a small house, which she afterwards 
changed into a magnificent temple.?’ Her 
beauty, assisted by art or accident, soon attract- 
ed, captivated, and fixed, the patrician Justin- 
ian, who already reigned with absolute sway 
under the name of his uncle. Perhaps she con- 
trived to enhance the value of a gift which she 
had so often lavished on the meanest of man- 
kind; perhaps she inflamed, at first by modest 
delays, and at last by sensual allurements, the 
desires of a lover who, from nature or devotion, 
was addi ted to long vigils and abstemious diet. 
When his first transports had subsided, she still 
maintained the same as endant over his mind 
by the more solid merit of temper and under- 
standing. Justinian delighted to ennoble and 
enrich the object of his affection: the treasures 
of the Last were poured at her feet, and the 
nephew of Justin was determined, perhaps by 
religious scruples, to bestow on his concubine 
the sacred and legal character of a wife. But the 
laws of Rome expressly prohibited the marriage 
of a senator with any temale who had been dis- 
honoured by a servile origin or theatrical pro- 
fession: the empress Lupicina or Euphemia, a 
barbarian of rustic manners, but of irreproach- 
able virtue, refused to accept a prostitute for 
her niece; and even Vigilantia, the superstitious 
mother of Justinian, though she acknowledged 
the wit and beauty of Theodora, was seriously 
apprehensive lest the levity and anogance of 
that artful parainour might corrupt the piety 
and happiness of her son ‘These obstacles were 
removed by the inflexible constancy of Justin- 
ian. He patiently expected the death of the em- 
press; he despised the tears of his mother, who 
soon sunk under the weight of her affliction; 
and a law was promulgated, in the name of the 
emperor Justin, which abolished the rigid juris- 
prudence of antiquity. A glorious repentance 
(the words of the edict) was left open for the 
unhappy females who had prostituted their per- 
sons on the theatre, and they were permitted to 
contract a legal union with the most illustrious 
of the Romans.”® This indulgence was speedily 
followed by the solemn nuptials of Justinian and 
Theodora; her dignity was gradually exalted 
with that of her lover; and, as soon as Justin 
had invested his nephew with the purple, the 
patriarch of Constantinople placed the diadem 
on the heads of the emperor and empress of the 
East. But the usual honours which the severity 
of Rornan manners had allowed to the wives of 
princes could not satisfy either the ambition of 
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Theodora or the fondness of Justinian. He seated 
her on the throne as an equal and independent 
colleague in the sovereignty of the empire, and 
an oath of allegiance was imposed on the gover- 
nors of the provinces in the joint names of Jus- 
tinian and Theodora.” The Eastern world fell 
prostrate before the genius and fortune of the 
daughter of Acacius. The prostitute who, in the 
presence of innumerable spectators, had pol- 
luted the theatre of Constantinople, was adored 
as a queen in the saine city, by grave magis- 
trates, orthodox bishops, victorious generals, 
and captive monarchs.?" 

Those who believe that the female mind is 
totally depraved by the loss of chastity will 
eagerly listen to all the invectives of private 
envy or popular resentinent, which have dis- 
sembled the virtues of Theodora, exaggerated 
her vices, and condemned with rigour the venal 
or voluntary sins of the youthful harlot. From a 
motive of shane or contempt, she often declined 
the servile homage of the multitude, escaped 
from the odious light of the capital, and passed 
the greatest part of the ycar in the palaces and 
gardens which were pleasantly seated on the 
sea-coast Of the Propontis and the Bosphorus. 
Her private hours were devoted to the prudent 
as well as grateful care of her beauty, the luxury 
of the bath and table, and the long slumber of 
the evening and the morning. Her secret apart- 
ments were occupied by the favourite women 
and eunuchs, whose interests and passions she 
indulged at the expense ot justice: the most 
illustrious personages of the state were crowded 
into a dark and sultry antechamber; and when 
at last, after tedious attendance, they were ad- 
mitted to kiss the feet of ‘Theodora, they expe- 
rienced, as her humour might suggest, the silent 
arrogance of an empress or the Capricious levity 
of a comedian. Her rapacious avarice to accum- 
ulate an immense treasure may be excused by 
the apprehension of her husband’s death, which 
could leave no alternative between ruin and 
the throne; and fear as well as ambition might 
exasperate Theodora against two generals who, 
during a malady of the emperor, had rashly de- 
clared that they were not disposed to acquiesce 
in the choice of the capital. But the reproach of 
cruclty, so repugnant even to her softer vices, 
has left an indelible stain on the memory of 
Theodora. Her numerous spies observed and 
zcalously reported every action, or word, or 
look, injurious to their royal mistress. Whomso- 
ever they- accused were cast into her peculiar 
prisons,*! inaccessible to the inquiries of justice; 
and it was rumoured that the torture of the 
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rack or scourge had been inflicted in the pres- 
ence of a female tyrant, insensible to the voice 
of prayer or of pity.™ Soine of these unhappy 
victims perished in deep unwholcsome dun- 
geons, while others were permitted, after the 
loss of their limbs, their reason, or thcir fortune, 
to appear in the world, the living monuments 
of her vengeance, which was commonly extend- 
ed to the children of those whom she had sus- 
pected or injured. The senator or bishop whose 
death or exile Theodora had pronounced, was 
delivered to a trusty messenger, and his dili- 
gence was quickened by a menace from her 
own mouth. “If you fail in the execution of my 
commands, I swear by him who liveth for ever 
that your skin shall be flayed from your body.” *? 

If the creed of Theodora had not been tainted 
with heresy, her exemplary devotion might 
have atoned, in the opinion of her contempo- 
raries, for pride, avarice, and cruelty; but if she 
employed her influence to assuage the intoler- 
ant fury of the empcror, the present age will 
allow some merit to her religion, and much in- 
dulgence to her speculative errors.’ The name 
of Theodora was introduced, with equal hon- 
our, in all the pious and charitable foundations 
of Justinian; and the most benevolent institu- 
tion of his reign may be ascribed to the sym- 
pathy of the cimpress for her less fortunate sis- 
ters, who had been seduced or compelled to 
embrace the trade oi prostitution. A palace, 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, was con- 
verted into a stately and spacious monastery, 
and a liberal maintenance was assigned to five 
hundred women who had been collected from 
the streets and brothels of Constantinople. In 
this safe and holy retreat they were devoted to 
perpetual confinement; and the despair of 
some, who threw themselves headlong into the 
sea, was lost in the gratitude of the penitents 
who had been delivered from sin and misery by 
their generous benefactress.*” The prudence of 
Theodora is celebrated by Justinian himselt; 
and his laws are attributed to the sage counsels 
of his most reverend wile, whom he had re- 
ceived as the gift of the Deity.’ Her courage 
was displayed amidst the tumult of the people 
and the terrors of the court. Her chastity, from 
the moment of her union with Justinian, is 
founded on the silence of her implacable ene- 
mies; and although the daughter of Acacius 
might be satiated with love, yet some applause 
is due to the firmness of a mind which could 
sacrifice pleasure and habit to the stronger 
sense either of duty or interest. The wishes and 
prayers of Theodora could never obtain the 
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blessing of a lawful son, and she buried an ın- 
fant dauchter, the sole offspring of her mar- 
nage *? Notwithstanding this disappointment, 
her domimon was permanent and absolute, she 
preserved, by art or merit, the aflections of 
Justiman, and their seciming dissensions were 
always fatal to the courtiers who believed them 
to be sincere Perhaps her health had been im- 
paired bv the licentiousness of her youth, but ıt 
was always delicate, and she was directed by 
her physicians to use the Pythian warm baths 
In this journey the empress was followed bs the 
Pretorian pr.efect, the great treasurer several 
counts and patricians, and a splendid train of 
four thousand attendants the highways were 
re paired at her appi oach, a palace was erected 
for her reception, and as she pissed through 
Bıthy nia she distributed liberal alms to the 
churches, the monaster«s and the hospitals, 
that they might unplore Heaven for the restora- 
tion of her health ` At Jeneth in the twenty- 
fourth year of her marriage, and the twentv- 
second of her reign, she was consumed by a 
cancer,” and the irre parable loss was de plored 
by her husband, who, ın the 100m of a the atri- 
cal prostitute might have selected the purest 
and most noble virgin of the Fast *° 

II A material difference may be observed 
in the games of antiquity the most cmincnt of 
the Grieckhs were actors, the Romans wore merce 
ly spectators The Olvinpic stadium was open 
to wealth, merit, and ambition and if the can- 
didates could depend on thar personal shill and 
activity, they nught pursue “the footsteps of 
Diomede and Ment laus and conduct thin own 
horses in the rapid career ™ Icn twenty, forty 
chariots, were allowed to start at the same in- 
stant, a crown of leaves was the reward of the 
victor, and his fame, with that of his family and 
country, was chanted in lyric strains more dur- 
able than monuments of brass and marble But 
a senator, or even a citizen, conscious of his 
dignity, would have blushed to expose his per- 
son or his horses in the circus of Rome [he 
games wert cxhibited at the expense of the re- 
public, the magistratcs, or the emperors, but 
the reins were abandoned to servile hands, and 
il the profits of a favourite chariotecer some times 
excecdcd those of an advocate, they must be con- 
sidered as the cflects of popular extravagance, 
and the high wages of a disgrace ful profession 
The race, in ns fust institution, was a simple 
contcst of two chariots, whose drivers were dis- 
tinguished by white and red liveries two addı- 
tional colours, a light green and a carukan blue, 
were afterwards introduced, and, as the races 
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were repeated twenty-five times, one hundred 
chanots contributed ın the same day to the 
pomp of the circus lhe four factions soon ac- 
quired a legal establishment and a mysterious 
origin, and their fanciful colours were derived 
from the various appcarances of nature in the 
four seasons of the vear, the red dog-star ol 
summer, the snows of winter, the deep shades 
of autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the 
spring * Another interpretation picferred the 
clements to the seasons, and the struggle of the 
grecn and blue was supposed to represent the 
conflet of the € uth and sea Their respective 
victors announced ther a plentitul harvest 
Ol a prosperous navig ition and the hosahty of 
the husbandmen and mariners was somewhat 
less absurd than the blind ardour of the Roman 
peopl, who devoted thar hives and fortunes to 
the colour which they had espoused Such folly 
was disdauncad and indulecd by the wisest 
princes, but the names of C alieula, Nao Vi- 
tellus Veras Commodus Caracalla, and Ha 
gabalus were enrolled im the blue or ercen 
facuons of the arcus they frequented ther 
stables, applauded thon favourites, chastised 
then antigomsts and deserved the estem of 
the populice by the natural or alke ted innta- 
tion of thar manners Phe bloody and tumultu- 
ous contest continued to disturb the public fes- 
tivity ull the Last age of the spectacles of Rone 
and Lhecodome from a motive Of justice or 
affection interposed his authority. to protect 
the greens against the violence of a consul and 
a patrician who were passionately addicted to 
the blue faction of the circus #8 

Constantinople adopted the fotles thoush 
not the virtucs, of ancicnt Rome, and the same 
facuons which had agitated the circus raged 
with redoubled fury in the hippodrome U nder 
the ragn of Anastasius this popular frenzy was 
inflamed by rehgious zeal, and the greans who 
had treacherously concealed stones and dageers 
unda baskets Of fruit massacred at a solemn 
festival three thousand of thor blut advar- 
sarics !! Fiom the capital this pestilence was 
diffused into the provinces and cities of the 
East, and the sportive distinction of two colours 
produced two strong and aneconcilable lac- 
tions which shook the foundations of a fecble 
government 4 The popular dissensions, found- 
ed on the most serious interest or holy piene, 
have scarcely equalled the obstinacy of this 
wanton discord, which mvaded the peace of 
familics, divided friends and brothers, and 
teunpted the female sex, though seldom seen in 
the circus, to cspouse the inclinations of thei 
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lovers, or to contradict the wishes of their hus- 
bands. Every law, cither human or divine, was 
trampled under foot; and as long as the party 
was successful, its deluded followers appeared 
careless of private distress or public calamity. 
The licence, without the freedoin, of democ- 
racy, was revived at Antioch and Constanti- 
nople, and the support of a faction became 
necessary to every candidate for civil or eccle- 
siastical honours. A secret attachment to the 
family or sect of Anastasius was imputed to the 
greens; the blues were zealously devoted to the 
cause Of orthodoxy and Justinian.” and their 
grateful patron protected, abont five vears, the 
disorders of a faction whose seasonable tumults 
overawed the palace, the senate, and the capi- 
tals of the East. Insolent with roval favour, the 
blues alfected to strike terror by a peculiar and 
barbaric dress—the lone hair of the Huns, 
their close sleeves and ample garments, a lofty 
step, and a sonorous voice. In the day thev con- 
cealed their two-edged poniards, but in the 
night they boldly assembled in arms and in 
numerous bands, prepared for everv act of 
viele and rapine. ‘Their adversaries of the 
green faction, or even inoffensive citizens, were 
stripped and often murdered by these nocturnal 
robbers, and it became dangerous to wear any 
gold buttons or girdles, or to appear at a late 
hour in the streets of a peaceful capital. A dar- 
ing spirit, rising with impunity, proceeded to 
Violate the safeguard of private houses; and 
hre was employed to facilitate the attack, or to 
conceal the crimes, of these factious rioters. No 
place was sale or sacred from their depreda- 
tions; to gratily either avarice or revenge they 
profusely spilt the blood of the innocent; 
churches and altars were polluted by atrocious 
murders, and it was the boast of the assassins 
that their dexterity could always inflict a mortal 
wound with a single stroke of their dagger. The 
dissolute youth of Constantinople adopted the 
blue livery of disorder; the laws were silent, and 
the bonds of society were relaxed; creditors were 
compelled to resign their obligations: judges to 
reverse their sentence; masters to enfranchise 
their slaves; fathers to supply the extras agance 
of their children; noble matrons were prosti- 
tuted to the lust of their servants; beautiful boys 
were torn from the arms of their parents; and 
Wives, unless they preferred a voluntary death, 
were ravished in the presence of their hus- 
bands." The despair of the greens, who were 
persecuted by their enemies and deserted by 
the magistrate, assumed the privilege of de- 
fence, perhaps of retaliation; but those who 
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survived the combat were dragged to execu- 
tion, and the unhappy fugitives, escaping to 
woods and caverns, preyed without mercy on 
the society from whence they were expelled. 
Those ministers of justice who had courage to 
punish the crimes and to brave the resentinent 
of the blues became the victims of their indis- 
creet zeal: a privfect of Constantinople fled for 
refuge to the holy sepulchre, a count of the 
East was ignominiously whipped, and a gover- 
nor of Cilicia was hanged, by the order of 
Theodora, on the tomb of two assassins whom 
he had condemned for the murder of his groom, 
and a daring attack upon his own life." An as- 
piring candidate may be tempted to build his 
greatness on the public confusion, but it is the 
Interest as well as duty of a sovercign to main- 
tain the authority of the laws. ‘The first edict of 
Justinian, which was often repeated and some- 
times executed, announced his firm resolution 
to support the innocent, and to chastise the 
guilty, of every denomination and colour. Yet 
the balance of justice was still inclined in favour 
of the blue faction, by the secret affection. the 
habits, and the fears of the ernperor; his equity, 
after an apparent struggle, submitted without 
reluctance to the implacable passions of ‘Theo- 
dora, and the empress never forgot or forgave 
the injuries of the comedian. At the accession 
of the youneer Justin, the proclamation of equal 
and rigorous justice indirectly condemned the 
partiality of the former reign. “Ye blues, Jus- 
tinian is no more! ye greens, he is still alive!" 

A sedition, which almost laid Constantinople 
in ashes, was excited by the mutual hatred and 
momentary reconciliation of the two factions. 
In the fifth vear of his reign Justinian celebrated 
the festival of the ides of January: the games 
were incessantly disturbed by the clamorous 
discontent of the greens; ull the twenty-second 
race the emperor maintained his silent gravity; 
at length. yielding to his impatience, he conde- 
scended to hold, in abrupt sentences, and by 
the voice of a crier, the most singular dialogue”? 
that ever passed between a prince and his sub- 
jects. Their first complaints were respectful and 
modest; they accused the subordinate ministers 
of oppression, and proclaimed their wishes lor 
the long life and victory of the emperor. ‘Be 
patient and attentive, ye insolent railers!" ex- 
claimed Justinian; “be mute, ye Jews, Samari- 
tans, and Manichwans!’ The greens still at- 
tempted to awaken his compassion. “We are 
poor, we are innocent, we are injured, we dare 
not pass through the streets: a general persecu- 
tion is exercised against our name and colour. 
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Let us die, O emperor! but let us die by your 
command, and for your service!” But the repe- 
tition of partial and passionate invectives de- 
graded, in their eyes, the majesty of the purple; 
they renounced allegiance to the prince who 
refused justice to his people, lamented that the 
father of Justinian had been born, and branded 
his son with the opprobrious names of a homi- 
cide, an ass, and a peryured tyrant. “Do you 
despise your lives?” cried the indignant mon- 
arch. The blues rose with fury from their scats, 
their hostile clamours thundered in the hippo- 
drome, and their adversaries, deserting the un- 
equal contest, spread terror and despair through 
the streets of Constantinople. At this dangerous 
moment, seven notorious assassins of both fac- 
tions, who had been condemned by the prefect, 
were carried round the city. and afterwards 
transported to the place of execution in the 
suburb of Pera. Four were immediately be- 
headed; a fifth was hanged; but, when the 
same punishment was inflicted on the remain- 
ing two, the rope broke, they fell alive to the 
ground, the populace applauded their escape, 
and the monks of St. Conon, issuing from the 
neighbouring convent, conveyed them in a boat 
to the sanctuary of the church.*' As one of these 
criminals was of the blue, and the other of the 
green, livery, the two factions were equally pro- 
voked by the cruelty of their oppressor or the 
ingratitude of their patron, and a short truce 
was concluded tili they had delivered their 
prisoners and satisfied their revenge. The palace 
of the præfect, who withstood the seditious tor- 
rent, was instantly burnt, his officers and guards 
were massacred, the prisons were forced open, 
and freedom was restored to those who could 
only use it for the public destruction. A military 
force which had been despatched to the aid of 
the civil magistrate was fiercely encountered by 
an armed multitude, whose numbers and bold- 
ness continually increased: and the Heruli, the 
wildest barbarians in the service of the empire, 
overturned the priests and their relics, which, 
from a pious motive, had been rashly interposed 
to separate the bloody conflict. ‘The tumult was 
exasperated by this sacrilege; the pcople fought 
with enthusiasm in the ceuse of God; the wom- 
en, from the roofs and windows, showered 
stones on the heads of the soldiers, who darted 
firebrands against the houses; and the various 
flames, which had been kindled by the hands 
of citizens and strangers, spread without con- 
trol over the face of the city. The conflagration 
involved the cathedral of St. Sophia, the baths 
of Zeuxippus, a part of the palace from the first 
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entrance to the altar of Mars, and the long 
portico from the palace to the forum of Con- 
stantine: a large hospital, with the sick patients, 
was consumed; many churches and statcly edi- 
fices were destroyed; and an immense treasure 
of gold and silver was either melted or lost. 
From such scenes of horror and distress the wise 
and wealthy citizens escaped over the Bospho- 
rus to the Asiatic side, and during five days 
Constantinople was abandoncd to the factions, 
whose watchword, Nixa, vanquish! has given a 
name to this memorable sedition. 

As long as the factions were divided, the 
triumphant blues and desponding greens ap- 
peared to behold with the same indifference the 
disorders of the state. They agreed to censure 
the corrupt management of justice and the 
finance; and the two responsible ministers, the 
artful Tribonian and the rapacious John of 
Cappadocia, were loudly arraigned as the 
authors of the public misery. The peaceful 
murmurs of the people would have been dis- 
regarded: they were heard with respect when 
the city was in flames; the quxstor and the 
prefect were instantly removed, and their of- 
fices were filled by two senators of blameless in- 
tegrity. After this popular concession Justinian 
procceded to the hippodrome to confess his own 
crrors, and to accept the repentance of his 
gratcful subjects; but they distrusted his assur- 
ances, though solemnly pronounced ın the pres- 
ence of the holy gospels; and the emperor, 
alarmed by their distrust, retreated with pre- 
cipitation to the strong fortress of the palace. 
The obstinacy of the tumult was now imputed 
to a secret and ambitious conspiracy, and a 
suspicion was entertained that the insurgents, 
more especially the green faction, had been 
supplied with arms and money by Hypatius and 
Pompey, two patricians who could neither for- 
get with honour, nor remember with safety, 
that they were the nephews of the empcror 
Anastasius. Capriciously trusted, disgraced, and 
pardoned by the jealous levity of the monarch, 
they had appeared as loyal servants before the 
throne, and, during five days of the tumult, 
they were detained as important hostages; till 
at length, the fears of Justinian prevailing over 
his prudence, he viewed the two brothers in the 
light of spies, pethaps of assassins, and sternly 
commanded them to depart from the palace. 
After a fruitless representation that obedience 
might lead to involuntary treason, they retired 
to their houses, and in the morning of the sixth 
day Hypatius was surrounded and seized by 
the people, who, regardless of his virtuous re- 
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sistance and the tears of his wife, transported 
their favourite to the Forum of Constantine,and, 
instead of a diadem, placed a rich collar on his 
head. If the usurper, who afterwards pleaded 
the merit of his delay, had complied with the 
advice of his senate, and urged the fury of the 
multitude, their first irresistible effort might 
have oppressed or expelled his trembling com- 
petitor. The Byzantine palace enjoyed a free 
communication with the sea, vessels lay ready 
at the garden-stairs, and a sceret resolution was 
already formed to convey the emperor with his 
family and treasures to a safe retreat at some 
distance from the capital. 

Justinian was lost, if the prostitute whom he 
raised from the theatre had not renounced the 
timidity as well as the virtues of her sex. In the 
midst of a council where Belisarius was present, 
Theodora alone displayed the spirit of a hero, 
and she alone, without apprehending his future 
hatred, could save the emperor from the immi- 
nent danger and his unworthy fears. “If flight,” 
said the consort of Justinian, “were the only 
means of safety, yet I should disdain to fly. 
Death i. the condition of our birth, but they 
who have reigned should never survive the loss 
of dignity and dominion. [ implore Heaven 
that I may never be secn, not a day, without 
my diadem and purple; that I may no longer 
behold the light when I cease to be saluted 
with the name of queen. If you resolve, O 
Cæsar! to fly, you have treasures; behold the 
sea, you have ships; but tremble lest the desire 
of life should expose you to wretched exile and 
ignominious death. For my own part, I adhere 
to the maxim of antiquity, that the throne is a 
glorious sepulchre.” ‘The firmness of a woman 
restored the courage to deliberate and act, and 
courage soon discovers the resources of the most 
desperate situation. It was an casy and a de- 
Cisive measure to revive the animosity of the 
factions; the blues were astonished at their own 
guilt and folly, that a trifling injury should pro- 
voke them to conspire with their implacable 
enemics against a gracious and liberal bene- 
factor; they again proclaimed the majesty of 
Justinian; and the greens, with their upstart 
einperor, were left alone in the hippodroine. 
The fidelity of the guards was doubtful; but the 
military force of Justinian consisted in three 
thousand veterans, who had been trained to 
valour and discipline in the Persian and Illyrian 
wars. Under the command of Belisarius and 
Mundus, thcy silently marched in two divisions 
from the palace, forced their obscure way 
through narrow passages, expiring flames, and 
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falling edifices, and burst open at the same 
moment the two opposite gates of the hippo- 
drome. In this narrow space the disorderly and 
affrighted crowd was incapable of resisting on 
either side a firm and regular attack; the blues 
signalised the fury of their repentance, and it is 
computed that above thirty thousand persons 
were slain in the merciless and promiscuous 
carnage of the day. Hypatius was dragged from 
his throne, and conducted with his brother 
Pompey to the feet of the emperor; they im- 
plored his clemency, but their crime was mani- 
fest, their innocence uncertain, and Justinian 
had been too much terrified to forgive. The 
next morning the two nephews of Anastasius, 
with cighteen tllustrious accomplices, of patri- 
cian or consular rank, were privately executed 
by the soldiers, their bodies were thrown into 
the sea, their palaces razed, and their fortunes 
confiscated. The hippodrome itself was con- 
demned, during several years, to a mournful 
silence; with the restoration of the games the 
same disorders revived, and the blue and green 
factions continued to afflict the reign of Justin- 
ian, and to disturb the tranquillity of the 
Eastern empire. * 

HI. That empire, after Rome was barbarous, 
stiil embraced the nations whom she had con- 
quered beyond the Hadriatic, and as far as the 
frontiers of Ethiopia and Persia. Justinian 
reigned over sixty-four provinces and nine hun- 
dred and thirty-five cities ;°4 his dominions were 
blessed by nature with the advantages of soil, 
situation, and climate, and the improvements 
of human art had been perpetually ditfused 
along the coast of the Mediterranean and the 
banks of the Nile from ancient Troy to the 
Egyptian Thebes. Abraham® had been relieved 
by the well-known plenty of Egypt; the same 
country, a small and populous tract, was stii 
capable of exporting each year two hundred 
and sixty thousand quarters of wheat for the 
use of Constantinople ;** and the capital of Jus- 
tinian was supplied with the manufactures of 
Sidon fifteen centuries after they had been cele- 
brated in the poems of Homer.” The annual 
powers of vegetation, instead of being exhausted 
by two thousand harvests, were renewed and 
invigorated by skilful husbandry, rich manure, 
and seasonable repose. The breed of domestic 
animals was infinitely multiplied. Plantations, 
buildings, and the instruments of labour and 
luxury, which are more durable than the term 
of human life, were accumulated by the care of 
successive generations. Tradition preserved, and 
expericnce simplified, the humble practice of 
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the arts; society was enriched by the division of 
labour and the facility of exchange, and every 
Roman was lodged, clothed, and subs:sted by 
the industry of a thousand hands The inven- 
tion of the loom and distaff has been piously 
ascribed to the gods In every age a variety of 
animal and vegetable productions, hair, skins, 
wool, flax, cotton, and at length «lk, have been 
skilfully manufactured to hide or adorn the 
human body, they were stained with’ an infu- 
sion of permanent colours, and the pencil was 
successfully employed to improve the labours 
of the loom In the choice of those colours® 
which imitate the beautics of nature, the free- 
dom of taste and fashion was indulged, but the 
deep purple® whu h the Phoenicians cxtracted 
from a shell-fish was restrained to the sacred 
person and palace of the emperor, and the pcn- 
alues of treason were denounced against the 
ambitious subjects who dared to usurp the pre- 
rogative of the throne ® 

I need not explain that s/A® ıs originally 
spun from the bowels of a caterpillar, and that 
it composes the golden tomb from whence a 
worm emerges in the form of a butterfly Tull 
the reign of Justimian, the silkworms who feed 
on the leaves of the white mulberry-trec were 
confined to China, those of the pine, the oah, 
and the ash were common in the forests both of 
Asia and Europe, but as their education 1s more 
difficult, and their produce more uncertain, 
they were gencrally neglected, except in the 
hittle island of Ceos, near the coast of Attica 
A thin gauze was procured from their we bs, and 
this Cean manufacture, the invcntion of a 
woman, for temale use, was long admired both 
in the East and at Rome Whatever suspicions 
may be raised by the garments of the Medes 
and Assyrians, Virgil 1s the most ancient writer 
who expressly mentions the soft wool which was 
combed from the trees of the Seres or Chinese,“ 
and this natural crror, less marvellous than the 
truth, was slowly corrected by the knowledge of 
a valuable insect, the first artifice: of the luxury 
of nations That rare and clegant luxury was 
censured, in the reign of Tibcrius, by the grav- 
est of the Romans, and Pliny, in aficcted though 
forcible language, has condemned the thirst of 
gain, which explored the last confines of the 
earth for the pernicious purpose of exposing to 
the public eye naked draperies and transparent 
matrons ® A dress which showed the turn of 
the limbs and colour of the skin might gratify 
vanity or provoke desire, the silks which had 
been closely woven in China were sometimes 
unravelled by the Phoenician women, and the 
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precious matertals were multiphed by a looser 
texture, and the intermixture of linen threads “4 
Two hundred years after the age of Pliny the 
use of pure or even of mixed silks was confined 
to the female scx, till the opulent citizens of 
Rome and the provinces were insensibly famıl- 
1arised with the example of Elagabalus, the first 
who, by this effcminate habit, had sullicd the 
dignity of an cmpcror and a man Aurchan 
complained that a pound of silk was sold at 
Rome for twelve ounces of gold, but the supply 
increased with the demand, and the price 
diminished with the supply If accident or 
monopoly sometimes raised the value even 
above the standard of Aurelian, the manulac- 
turers of I vre and Bery tus were sometimes com- 
pelled, by the operation of the same causes to 
content themselves with a ninth part of that 
extravagant rate ® A law was thought neces- 
sary to discriminate the dress of comedians fiom 
that of senators, and of the silk exported from 
its native country the far greater part was con- 
sumed by the subjects of Justinian They were 
still more intimately acquainted with a shell- 
fish of the Meditem incan, surnamed the silh- 
worn of the sea the fine wool or hair by which 
the mother of-pe irl affixcs itself to the roch 15 
now manufactured for curiosity rather than 
usc, and a robe obt uncd from the sume singular 
materials was the pift of the Roman cmperor 
to the satrips of Arinema © 

A valuable gerchindise of small bulk 1s 
capable of defraving the expense of land ¢ ir- 
riage, and the caravans traversed the whole 
latitude of Asti in two hundicd and forts three 
days from the Chinese ocean to the sea coast ol 
Syria Silk wis immediately delivered to the 
Romans by the Persian merchants,® who fre- 
quented the furs of Armema and Nisibis, but 
this trade which in the intervals of truce was 
oppressed by avarice and jealousy, was tot illy 
interrupted by the long wars of the rival mon- 
archis Lhe Great King might proudly nurim- 
ber Sogdian 1, and even Serica among the piov- 
inces Of his empire but his real dominion was 
bound d by the Oxus, and his useful inte re ourse 
with the Sogdoits beyond the river, depended 
on the pleasure of their conqucrors, the white 
Huns and the Turks, who successively reigned 
over that industrious people Yet the most sa\- 
age dominion has not extirpated the seeds of 
agriculture and commerce in a region which ıs 
celebrated as one of the four gardens of Asia, 
the cities of Samarcand and Bochara are ad- 
vantagcously seated for the exchange of ıts 
various productions, and their merchants pur- 
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chased from the Chinese® the raw or manufac- 
tured silk which they transported into Persia 
for the use of the Roman empire. In the vain 
capital of China the Sogdian caravans were 
entertained as the suppliant embassies of tribu- 
tary kingdoms, and, if they returned in safety, 
the bold adventure was rewarded with exorbi- 
tant gain. But the difficult and perilous march 
from Samarcand to the first town of Shensi 
could not be performed in less than sixty, 
eighty, or one hundred days; as soon as they 
had passed the Jaxartes they entered the desert, 
and the wandering hordes, unless they are re- 
strained by armies and garrisons, have always 
considered the citizen and the traveller as the 
objects of lawful rapine. To escape the ‘Tartar 
robbers and the tyrants of Persia, the silk-cara- 
vans explored a more southern road: they 
traversed the mountains of ‘Chibet. descended 
the streams of the Ganges or the Indus, and 
patiently expected, in the ports of Guzerat and 
Malabar, the annual fleets of the West. But 
the dangers of the desert were found less intol- 
erable than toil, hunger, and the loss of time; 
the atiem{mnt was seldom renewed, and the only 
European who has passed that unfrequented 
way applauds his own diligence that, in nine 
months after his departure from Pekin, he 
reached the mouth of the Indus. The ocean, 
however, was open to the free communication 
of mankind. From the great river to the tropic 
of Cancer the provinces of China were subdued 
and civilised by the emperors of the North; they 
were filled about the time of the Christian era 
with cities and men, mulberry-trees and their 
precious inhabitants; and if the Chinese, with 
the knowledge of the compass, had possessed 
the genius of the Greeks or Phacnicians, they 
might have spread their discoveries over the 
southern hemisphere. I am not qualified to 
examine, and I am not disposed to believe, their 
distant voyages to the Persian Gulf or the Cape 
of Good Hope; but their ancestors might equal 
the labours and success of the present race, and 
the sphere of their navigation might extend 
from the isles of Japan to the straits of Malacca, 
the Pillars, if we may apply that name, of an 
Oriental Hercules.7" Without losing sight of 
land, they might sail along the coast to the ex- 
treme promontory of Achin, which is annually 
visited by ten or twelve ships laden with the 
productions, the manufactures, and even the 
artificers of China; the island of Sumatra and 
the opposite peninsula are faintly delineated”! 
as the regions of gold and silver, and the trading 
Cities named in the geography of Ptolemv may 
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indicate that this wealth was not solely derived 
from the mines. The direct interval between 
Sumatra and Ceylon is about three hundred 
leagues; the Chinese and Indian navigators 
were conducted by the flight of birds and peri- 
odical winds, and the ocean might be securely 
traversed in square-built ships, which, instead 
of iron, were sewed together with the strong 
thread of the cocoanut. Ceylon, Serendib, or 
Taprobana was divided between two hostile 
princes, one of whom possessed the mountains, 
the elephants, and the luminous carbuncle, and 
the other enjoyed the more solid riches of do- 
mestic industry, forcign trade, and the capa- 
cious harbour of Trinquemale, which received 
and dismissed the fleets of the East and West. 
In this hospitable isle, at an equal distance (as 
it was computed) from their respective coun- 
tries, the silk-merchants of China, who had col- 
lected in their voyages alocs, cloves, nutmeg, 
and sandal-wood, maintained a free and bene- 
ficial cominerce with the inhabitants of the 
Persian Gulf. The subjects of the Great King 
exalted, without a rival, his power and magnifi- 
cence; and the Roman, who confounded their 
vanity by comparing his paltry coin with a 
gold medal of the emperor .Anastasius, had 
sailed to Ceylon, in an Ethiopian ship, as a 
simple passenger.” 

As silk became of indispensable use, the em- 
peror Justinian saw with concern that the Per- 
sians had occupied by land and sea the monop- 
oly of this important supply. and that the 
wealth of his subjects was continually drained 
bv a nation of enemies and idolators. An active 
government would have restored the trade of 
Fevpt and the navigation of the Red Sea, 
which had decaved with the prosperity of the 
empire; and the Roman vessels might have 
sailed fur the purchase of silk to the ports of 
Ceylon, of Malacca, or even of China. Justinian 
embraced a more humble expedient, and solic- 
ited the aid of his Christian allies, the -Ethio- 
pians of Abyssinia, who had recently acquired 
the arts of navigation, the spirit of trade, and 
the seaport of Adulis,’ still decorated with the 
trophies of a Grecian conqueror. Along the 
African coast they penetrated to the equator in 
search of gold, emeralds, and aromatics; but 
they wisely declined an unequal competition, 
in which they must be always prevented by the 
vicinity of the Persians to the markets of India: 
and the emperor submitted to the disappoint- 
ment till his wishes were gratified by an unex- 
pected event. The Gospel had been preached 
to the Indians: a bishop already governed the 
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Christians of St. Thomas on the pepper-coast of 
Malabar; a church was planted in Ceylon, and 
the missionaries pursued the footsteps of com- 
merce to the extremities of Asia.” Two Persian 
monks had long resided in China, perhaps in 
the royal city of Nankin, the seat of a monarch 
addicted to foreign superstitions, and who ac- 
tually received an embassy from the isle of Cey- 
Jon. Amidst their pious occupations they 
viewed with a curious eye the common dress of 
the Chinese, the manufactures of silk, and the 
myriads of silkworms, whose education (cither 
on trees or in houses) had once been considered 
as the labour of queens.’® They soon discovered 
that it was impracticable to transport the short- 
lived insect, but that in the eggs a numerous 
progeny might be preserved and multiplied in 
a distant climate. Religion or interest had more 
power over the Persian monks than the love of 
their country: after a long journey they arrived 
at Constantinople, imparted their project to 
the emperor, and were liberally encouraged by 
the gifts and promises of Justinian. To the his- 
torians of that prince a campaign at the foot of 
Mount Caucasus has seemed more deserving of 
a minute relation than the labours of these 
missionaries of commerce, who again entered 
China, deceived a jealous people by concealing 
the eggs of the silkworm in a hollow cane, and 
returned in triumph with the spoils of the East. 
Under their direction the eggs were hatched at 
the proper season by the artificial heat of dung; 
the worms were fed with mulberry-leaves; they 
lived and laboured in a foreign climate; a sufh- 
cient number of butterflies was saved to propa- 
gate the race, and trecs were planted to supply 
the nourishment of the rising gencrations. Ex- 
perience and reflection corrected the crrors of a 
new attempt, and the Sogdoite ambassadors 
acknowledged in the succeeding reign that the 
Romans were not inferior to the natives of 
China in the education of the insects and the 
manufactures of silk,” in which both China and 
Constantinople have been surpassed by the in- 
dustry of modern Europe. I am not insensible 
of the benefits of elegant luxury; yet I reflect 
with some pain that if the importers of silk had 
introduced the art of printing, already prac- 
tised by the Chinese, the comedies of Menander 
and the entire decads of Livy would have been 
perpetuated in the editions of the sixth century, 
A larger view of the globe might at least have 
promoted the improvement of speculative 
science; but the Christian geography was forci- 
bly extracted from texts of Scripture, and the 
study of nature was the surest symptom of an 
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unbelieving mind. The orthodox faith confined 
the habitable world to one temperate zone, and 
representcd the earth as an oblong surface, four 
hundred days’ journey in length, two hundred 
in breadth, encompassed by the ocean and cov- 
ered by the solid crystal of tle firmament." 
IV. The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied 
with the times and with the government. Eu- 
rope was overrun by the barbarians and Asia 
by the monks: the poverty of the West discour- 
aged the trade and manufactures of the East: 
the produce of labour was consumed by the un- 
profitable servants of the church, the state, and 
the army; and a rapid decrease was felt in the 
fixed and circulating capitals which constitute 
the national wealth. The public distress had 
been alleviated by the economy of Anastasius. 
and that prudent empcror accumulated an im- 
mense treasure while he delivered his people 
from the most odious or oppressive taxes. Their 
gratitude universally applauded the abolition 
of the gold of affliction, a personal tribute on the 
industry of the poor,’* but more intolerable, as 
it should seem, in the forin than in the sub- 
stance, since the flourishing city of Edessa paid 
only one hundred and forty pounds of gold, 
which was collected in four years from ten thou- 
sand artificers.” Yet such was the parsimony 
which supported this liberal disposition, that, 
in a reign of twenty-scven years, Anastasius 
saved from his annual revenue the cnormous 
sum of thirteen millions sterling, or three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds of gold.*® 
His example was neglected, and his treasure 
was abused, by the nephew of Justin. The riches 
of Justinian were speedily exhausted by alins 
and buildings, by ambitious wars and ignomin- 
ious treaties. His revenues were found inade- 
quate to his expenses. Every art was tried to 
extort from the pcople the gold and silver which 
he scattered with a lavish hand from Persia to 
France:™ his reign was marked by the vicissi- 
tudes, or rather by the combat, of rapaciousness 
and avarice, of splendour and poverty; he lived 
with the reputation of hidden treasures,” and 
bequeathed to his successor the payment of his 
debts.** Such a character has been justly ac- 
cused by the voice of the people and of posterity: 
but public discontent is credulous; private mal- 
ice is bold; and a lover of truth will peruse with 
a suspicious cye the instructive anecdotes of 
Procopius. The secret historian represents only 
the vices of Justinian, and those vices are dark- 
ened by his malevolent pencil. Ambiguous ac- 
tions are imputed to the worst motives: error is 
confounded with guilt, accident with design, 
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and laws with abuses; the partial injustice of a 
moment is dexterously applied as the general 
maxim of a reign of thirty-two years: the em- 
peror alone is made responsible for the faults 
of his officers, the disorders of the times, and 
the corruption of his subjects; and even the 
calamities of nature, plagues, earthquakes, and 
inundations, are imputed to the prince of the 
dzmons, who had mischieviously assumed the 
form of Justinian. * 

After this precaution I shall briefly relate the 
anccdotes of avarice and rapine under the fol- 
lowing heads: I. Justinian was so p.ofuse that 
he could not be liberal. The civil and military 
officers, when they were admitted into the ser- 
vice of the palace, obtained a humble rank and 
a moderate stipend; they ascended by seniority 
to a station of affluence and repose; the annual 
pensions, of which the most honourable class 
was abolished by Justinian, amounted to four 
hundred thousand pounds; and this dornestic 
economy was deplored by the venal or indigent 
courtiers as the last outrage on the majesty of 
the empire. The posts, the salaries of physicians, 
and the nocturnal illuminations were objects of 
more geucial concern; and the cities might 
justly complain that he usurped the municipal 
revenues which had been appropriated to these 
useful institutions. Even the soldiers were in- 
jured ; and such was the decay of military spirit, 
that they were injured with impunity. The em- 
peror refused at the return of each fifth year the 
customary donative of five pieces of gold, re- 
duced his veterans to beg their bread, and suf- 
fered unpaid armies to melt away in the wars 
of Italy and Persia. II. The humanity of his 
predecessors had always remitted, in some aus- 
picious circumstance of their reign, the arrears 
of the public tribute, and they dexterously as- 
sumed the merit of resigning those claims which 
it was impracticable to enforce. “Justinian, in 
the space of thirty-two years, has never granted 
a similar indulgence; and many of his subjects 
have renounced the possession of those lands 
whose value is insufficient to satisfy the de- 
mands of the treasury. To the cities which had 
suffered by hostile inroads Anastasius promised 
a general exemption of seven years: the prov- 
inces of Justinian have been ravaged by the 
Persians and Arabs, the Huns and Sclavonians; 
but his vain and ridiculous dispensation of a 
Single year has been confined to those places 
which were actually taken by the enemy.” Such 
is the language of the secret historian, who ex- 
pressly denies that any indulgence was granted 
to Palestine after the revolt of the Samaritans; 
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a false and odious charge, confuted by the au- 
thentic record which attests a relief of thirteen 
centenaries of gold (fifty-two thousand pounds) 
obtained for that desolate province by the inter- 
cession of St. Sabas.** III. Procopius has not 
condescended to explain the system of taxation, 
which fell like a hailstorm upon the land, like a 
devouring pestilence on its inhabitants: but we 
should become the accomplices of his malignity 
if we imputed to Justinian alone the ancient, 
though rigorous principle, that a whole district 
should be condemned to sustain the partial loss 
of the persons or property of individuals. ‘The 
Annona, or supply of corn for the use of the army 
and capital, was a grievous and arbitrary exac- 
tion, which exceeded, perhaps in a tenfold pro- 
portion, the ability of the farmer; and his dis- 
tress was aggravated by the partial injustice of 
weights and measures, and the expense and 
labour of distant carriage. In a time of scarcity 
an extraordinary requisition was made to the 
adjacent provinces of Thrace, Bithynia, and 
Phrygia: but the proprietors, after a wearisome 
journey and a perilous navigation, received so 
inadequate a compensation, that they would 
have chosen the alternative of delivering both 
the corn and price at the doors of their gran- 
aries, These precautions might indicate a ten- 
der solicitude for the welfare of the capital; yct 
Constantinople did not escape the rapacious 
despotism of Justinian. Till his reign the straits 
of the Bosphorus and Hellespont were open to 
the freedom of trade, and nothing was prohibit- 
ed except the exportation of arms for the service 
of the barbarians. At each of these gates of the 
city a prætor was stationed, the minister of Im- 
perial avarice; heavy customs were imposed on 
the vessels and their merchandise; the oppres- 
sion was retaliated on the helpless consumer; 
the poor were afflicted by the artificial scarcity 
and exorbitant price of the market; and a 
people accustomed to depend on the liberality 
of their prince might sometimes complain of the 
deficiency of water and bread.®* The aérial trib- 
ute, without a name, a law, or a definite object, 
was an annual gift of one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, which the emperor accepted 
from his Pretorian prefect; and the means of 
payment were abandoned to the discretion of 
that powerful magistrate. IV. Even such a tax 
was less intolerable than the privilege of monop- 
olies, which checked the fair competition of in- 
dustry, and, for the sake of a small and dis- 
honest gain, imposed an arbitrary burden on the 
wants and luxury of the subject. “As soon (I 
transcribe the Anecdotes) as the exclusive sale 
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of silk was usurped by the Imperial treasurer, a 
whole people, the manufacturers of ‘Tyre and 
Berytus, was reduced to extreme misery, and 
either perished with hunger or fled to the hos- 
tile dominions of Persia.” A province might 
suffer by the decay of its manufactures, but in 
this example of silk Procopius has partially over- 
looked the inestimable and lasting benefit 
which the empire received from the curiosity 
of Justinian. His addition of one-seventh to the 
ordinary price of copper-moncy may be inter- 
preted with the same candour; and the altera- 
tion, which might be wise, appears to have been 
innocent; since he neither alloyed the purity 
nor enhanced the value of the gold coin,” the 
legal measure of public and private payments. 
V. The ample jurisdiction required by the 
farmers of the revcnue to accomplish their en- 
gagements might be placed in an odious light, 
as if they had purchased from thc emperor the 
lives and fortunes of their fellow-citizens. And 
a more direct sale of honours and offices was 
transacted in the palace, with the permission, 
or at least with the connivance, of Justinian and 
Theodora. The claims of merit, even those of 
favour, were disregarded, and it was almost 
reasonable to expect that the bold adventurer 
who had undertaken the trade of a magistrate 
should find a rich compensation for infamy, 
labour, danger, the debts which he had con- 
tracted, and the heavy interest which he paid. 
A sense of the disgrace and mischief of this 
venal practice at length awakened the sluinber- 
ing virtue of Justinian; and he attempted, by 
the sanction of oaths’ and penalties, to guard 
the integrity of his government: but at the end 
of a year of perjury his rigorous edict was sus- 
pended, and corruption licentiously abused her 
triumph over the impotence of the laws. VI. The 
testament of Eulalius, count of the domestics, 
declared the emperor his sole heir, on condi- 
tion, however, that he should discharge his 
debts and legacies, allow to his three daughters 
a decent maintenance, and bestow each of thern 
in marriage, with a portion of ten pounds of 
gold. But the splendid fortune of Eulalius had 
been consumed by fire, and the inventory of his 
goods did not exceed the trifling sum of five 
hundred and sixty-four pieces of gold. A similar 
instance in Grecian history admonished the em- 
peror of the honourable part prescribed for his 
imitation. He checked the selfish murmurs of 
the treasury, applauded the confidence of his 
friend, discharged the legacies and debts, edu- 
cated the three virgins under the eye of the 
empress Theodora, and doubled the marriage- 
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portion which had satisfied the tenderness of 
their father. The humanity of a prince (for 
princes cannot be generous) is entitled to some 
praise; yct even in this act of virtue we may 
discover the inveterate custom of supplanting 
the legal or natural heirs which Procopius im- 
putes to the reign of Justinian. His charge is 
supported by eminent names and scandalous 
examples; neither widows nor orphans were 
spared; and the art of soliciting, or extorting, or 
supposing testaments, was beneficially practised 
by the agents of the palace. This base and mis- 
chicvous tyranny invades the security of private 
life; and the monarch who has indulged an ap- 
petite for gain will soon be tempted to antici- 
pate the moment of succession, to interpret 
wealth as an evidence of guilt, and to proceed, 
from the claim of inheritance, to the power of 
confiscation. VII. Among the forms of rapine a 
philosopher may be permitted to name the con- 
version of Pagan or heretical riches to the use 
of the faithful; but in the tine of Justinian this 
holy plunder was condemned by the sectaries 
alone, who became the victims of lus orthodox 
avarice.?! 

Dishonour might be ultimately reflected on 
the character of Justinian; but much of the 
guilt, and still more of the profit, was intercept- 
ed by the ministers, who were seldom promoted 
for their virtues, and not always selected for 
their talents.” The merits of Tribonian the 
quiestor will hereafter be weighed in the refor- 
mation of the Roman law; but the economy of 
the East was subordinate to the Prtorian præ- 
fect; and Procopius has justified his anecdotes 
by the portrait which he exposes, in his public 
history, of the notorious vices of John of Cappa- 
docia.” His knowledge was not borrowed from 
the schools,** and his style was scarcely legible; 
but he excelled in the powers of native genius, 
to suggest the wisest counsels, and to find expe- 
dients in the most desperate situations. ‘The cor- 
ruption of his heart was equal to the vigour of 
his understanding. Although he was suspected 
of magic and Pagan superstition, he appeared 
insensible to the fear of God or the reproaches 
of inan; and his aspiring fortune was raised on 
the death of thousands, the poverty of millions, 
the ruin of cities, and the desolation of prov- 
inces. From the dawn of light to the moment of 
dinner, he assiduously laboured to enrich his 
master and himself at the expense of the Roman 
world; the remainder of the day was spent in 
sensual and obscene pleasures, and the silent 
hours of the night were interrupted by the per- 
petual dread of the justice of an assassin. His 
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abilities, perhaps his vices, recommended him 
to the lasting friendship of Justinian: the em- 
peror yielded with reluctance to the fury of the 
people; his victory was displayed by the imme- 
diate restoration of their enemy; and they felt 
above ten years, under his oppressive adminis- 
tration, that he was stimulated by revenge 
rather than instructed by misfortune. ‘Their 
murmurs served only to fortify the resolution of 
Justinian; but the prafect, in the insolcuce of 
favour, provoked the resentment of l heodora, 
disdained a power before which every knee was 
bent, and attempted to sow the seeds of discord 
between the emperor and his beloved consort. 
Even Theodora herself was constrained to dis- 
semble, to wait a favourable moment, and, by 
an artful conspiracy, to render John of Cappa- 
docia the accomplice of his own destruction. At 
a tiie when Belisarius, unless he had been a 
hero, must have shown himself a rebel, his wife 
Antonina, who enjoyed the secret contidence of 
the empress, comununicated his feigned discon- 
tent to Euphemia. the daughter of the prefect; 
the credulous virgin imparted to her father the 
dangerous project; and John, who might have 
known the value of oaths and promises, was 
tempted to accept a nocturnal, and almost trea- 
sonable, interview with the wife of Belisarius. 
An ambuscade of guards and eunuchs had been 
posted by the command of [Lheodura: they 
rushed with drawn swords to seize or to punish 
the guilty minister: he was saved by the fidelity 
ol his attendants; but, instead ol appealing toa 
gracious sovereign who had privately warned 
hin ol his danger, he pusillanimously tied to the 
sanctuary of the church. ‘The favourite of Justin- 
lan, Was sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or 
domestic tranquillity; the conversion of a præ- 
fect into a priest extinguished his ambitious 
hopes; but the friendship of the emperor allevi- 
ated his disgrace, and he retained in the mild 
exile of Cyzicus an ample portion of his riches. 
Such imperfect revenge could not satisty the 
unrelenting hatred of Lheodora; the murder of 
his old enemy, the bishop of Cyzicus, atlorded a 
decent pretence; and John of Cappadocia, 
whose actions had deserved a thousand deaths, 
was at last condemned for a crime of which he 
was innocent. A great minister, who had been 
Invested with the honours of consul and patri- 
Clan, was ignominiously scourged like the vilest 
of malefactors; a tattered cloak was the sole 
remnant of his fortunes; he was transported in a 
bark to the place of his banishment at Anti- 
nopolis in Upper Egypt, and the prevfect of the 
East begged his bread through the cities which 
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had trembled at his name. During an exile of 
seven years, his life was protracted and threat- 
ened by the ingenious cruelty of Theodora; and 
when her death permitted the emperor to recall 
a servant whom hc had abandoned with regret, 
the ambition of John of Cappadocia was re- 
duced to the humble duties of the sacerdotal 
profession. His successors convinced the sub- 
jects of Justinian that the arts of oppression 
might still be improved by experience and in- 
dustry; the frauds of a Syrian banker were in- 
troduced into the administration of the finances; 
and the example of the priacfect was diligently 
copied by the questor, the public and private 
treasurer, the governors of provinces, and the 
principal magistrates of the Eastern empire.*4 
V. The edifices of Justinian were cemented 
with the blood and treasure of his people; but 
those stately structures appeared to announce 
the prospcrity of the empire, and actually dis- 
played the skill of their architects. Both the 
theory and practice of the arts which depend on 
mathematical science and mechanical power 
were cultivated under the patronage of the em- 
perors; the fame of Archimedes was rivalled by 
Proclus and Anthemius; and if their mzracles had 
been related by intelligent spectators, thev 
might now enlarge the speculations, instead of 
exciting the distrust, of philosophers. A tradi- 
tion has prevailed that the Roman fleet was 
reduced to ashes in the port of Syracuse by the 
burning-glasscs of Archimedes; and it is as- 
serted that a similar expedient was employed 
by Proclus to destroy the Gothic vessels in the 
harbour of Constantinople, and to protect his 
benefactor Anastasius against the bold enter- 
prise of Vitalian.“* A machine was fixed on the 
walls of the city, consisting of a hexagon mirror 
of polished brass, with many smaller and mov- 
able polygons to receive and reflect the rays of 
the meridian sun; and a consuming flame was 
darted to the distance, perhaps, of two hundred 
feet.” The truth of these two extraordinary 
facts is invalidated by the silence of the most 
authentic historians; and the use of burning- 
glasses was never adopted in the attack or de- 
fence of places.” Yet the admirable experi- 
ments of a French philosopher”? have demon- 
strated the possibility of such a mirror; and, 
since it is possible, I am more disposed to at- 
tribute the art to the greatest mathematicians of 
antiquity, than to give the merit of the fiction to 
the idle fancy of a monk or a sophist. According 
to another story, Proclus applied sulphur to the 
destruction of the Gothic fleet; in a modern 
imagination, the name of sulphur is instantly 
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connected with the suspicion of gunpowder, 
and that suspicion is propagated by the secret 
arts of his disciple Anthemius. A citizen of 
Tralles in Asia had five sons, who were all dis- 
tinguished in their respective professions by 
merit and success. Olympius excelled in the 
knowledge and practice of the Roman jurispru- 
dence. Dioscorus and Alexander became learned 
physicians; but the skill of the former was exer- 
cised for the benefit of his fellow-citizens. while 
his more ambitious brother acquired wealth 
and reputation at Rome. The fame of Metrodo- 
rus the grammarian, and of Anthemius the 
mathematician and architect, reached the ears 
of the emperor Justinian, who invited them to 
Constantinople; and while the one instructed 
the rising generation in the schools of elo- 
quence, the other filled the capital and prov- 
inces with more lasting monuments of his art. 
In a trifling dispute relative to the walls or win- 
dows of their contiguous houses, he had been 
vanquished by the eloquence of his neighbour 
Zeno; but the orator was defeated 1n his turn by 
the master of mechanics, whose malicious, 
though harmless, stratagems are darkly repre- 
sented by the ignorance of Agathias. In a lower 
room, Anthemius arranged several vessels or 
caldrons of water, cach of thern covered by the 
wide bottom of a leathern tube, which rose to a 
narrow top, and was artificially conveyed 
among the joists and rafters of the adjacent 
building. A fire was kindled bencath the cal- 
dron; the steam of the boiling water ascended 
through the tubes; the house w as shaken by the 
efforts of imprisoned air, and its treinbling in- 
habitants might wonder that the city was un- 
conscious of the earthquake which they had 
felt. At another time, the friends of Zeno, as 
they sat at table, were dazzled by the intoler- 
able light which flashed in their eves from the 
reflecting mirrors of Anthemius; they were as- 
tonished by the noise which he produced from 
the collision of certain minute and sonorous 
particles; and the orator declared in tragic 
style to the senate, that a mere mortal must 
yield tothe power of an antagonist who shook 
the earth with the trident of Neptune, and imi- 
tated the thunder and lightning of Jove himself. 
The genius of Anthemius, and his colleague 
Isidore the Milcsian, was excited and employed 
by a prince whose taste for architecture had de- 
generated into a mischievous and costly passion. 
His favourite architects submitted their designs 
and difficulties to Justinian, and discreetly con- 
fessed how much their laborious meditations 
were surpassed by the intuitive knowledge or 
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celestial inspiration of an emperor whose views 
were always directed to the benefit of his 
people, the glory of his reign, and the salvation 
of his soul.!" 

The principal church, which was dedicated 
by the founder of Constantinople to Saint 
Sophia, or the eternal wisdom, had been twice 
destroyed by fire; after the exile of John Chry- 
sostom and during the Mka of the blue and 
green factions. No sooncr did the tumult sub- 
side than the Christian populace deplored their 
sacrilegious rashness; but they might have re- 
joiced in the calamity, had they forescen the 
glory of the new temple, which at the end of 
forty days was strenuously unde: taken by the 
piety of Justinian.’ The ruins were cleared 
away, a more spacious plan was described, and, 
as it required the consent of some proprietors of 
ground, they obtained the most exorbitant 
terins from the eager desires and timorous con- 
science of the monarch. Anthemius formed the 
design, and his genius directed the hands of ten 
thousand workmen, whose payment in pieces of 
fine silver was never delayed beyond the eve- 
ning. The enperor himself, clad in a linen tu- 
nic, surveyed each day their rapid progress, and 
encouraged their diligence by his faimharity, 
his zeal, and his rewards. ‘The new cathedral of 
St. Sophia was consecrated by the patriarch, 
five years, cleven months, and ten days froin the 
first foundation; and ın the midst of the solemn 
festival Justinian exclaimed with devout vanity, 
“Glory be to God, who hath thought me worthy 
to accomplish so great a work; I have van- 
quished thee, O Solomon !™™! But the pride of 
the Roman Solomon, before twenty years had 
elapsed, was humbled by an earthquake, which 
overthrew the eastern part of the dome. Its 
splendour was again restored by the persever- 
ancc of the same prince; and in the thirty-siath 
year of his reign Justinian celebrated the second 
dedication of a temple which remains, after 
twelve centurics, a stately monument of his 
fame. The architecture of St. Sophia, which is 
now converted into the principal mosque, has 
becn imitated by the Turkish sultans, and that 
vencrable pile continues to excite the fond ad- 
miration of the Greeks, and the more rational 
curiosity of European travellers, The eye of the 
spectator is disappointed by an irregular pros- 
pect of half-domtes and shelving roofs: the west- 
ern front, the principal approach, is destitute of 
simplicity and magnificence; and the scale of 
dimensions has been much surpassed by several 
of the Latin cathedrals. But the architect who 
first erected an aerial cupola is entitled to the 
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praise of bold design and skilful execution. The 
dome of St. Sophia, illuminated by four-and- 
twenty windows, is formed with so small a 
curve, that the depth is equal only to one-sixth 
of its diameter; the measure of that diameter is 
one hundred and fifteen feet, and the lofty 
centre, where a crescent has supplanted the 
cross, rises to the perpendicular height of one 
hundred and eighty feet above the pavement. 
The circle which encompasses the dome lightly 
reposes On four strong arches, and their weight 
is firmly supported by four massy piles, whose 
strength is assisted on the northern and southern 
sides by four columns of Egyptian granite. A 
sreck cross, inscribed in a quadrangle, repre- 
sents the form of the edifice; the exact breadth 
is two hundred and forty-three feet, and two 
hundred and sixty-nine may be assigned for the 
extreme length, from the sanctuary in the east 
to the nine western doors which open into the 
vestibule, and from thence into the narthex or 
extcrior portico. That portico was the humble 
station of the penitents. The nave or body of the 
chemen sas filled by the congregation of the 
faithful; but the two sexes were prudently dis- 
tinguished, and the upper and lower galleries 
were allotted for the more private devotion of 
the women. Beyond the northern and southern 
piles, a balustrade, terminated on either side by 
the thrones of the emperor and the patriarch, 
divided the nave from the choir; and the space, 
as far as the steps of the altar, was occupied by 
the clergy and singers. The altar itself, a name 
which insensibly became familiar to Christian 
ears, was placed in the eastern recess, artificially 
built in the form of a demicylinder; and this 
sanctuary communicated by several doors with 
the sacristy, the vestry, the baptistery, and the 
contiguous buildings, subservient either to the 
pomp of worship, or the private use of the eccle- 
Siastical ministers. ‘The memory of past calami- 
ties Inspired Justinian with a wise resolution 
that no wood, except for the doors, should be 
admitted into the new edifice; and the choice of 
the materials was applied to the strength, the 
lightness, or the splendour of the respective 
parts. The solid piles which sustained the cupo- 
la were composed of huge blocks of freestone, 
hewn into squares and triangles, fortified by 
circles of iron, and firmly cemented by the infu- 
sion of lead and quicklime; but the weight of 
the cupola was diminished by the levity of its 
substance, which consists either of pumice-stone 
that floats in the water, or of bricks, from the 
isle of Rhodes, five times less ponderous than 
the ordinary sort. The whole frame of the edi- 
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fice was constructed of brick; but those base 
materials were concealed by a crust of marble; 
and the inside of St. Sophia, the cupola, the 
two larger and the six smaller semidomes, the 
walls, the hundred columns, and the pavement, 
delight even the eyes of barbarians with a rich 
and variegated picture. 

A poet, who beheld the primitive lustre of 
St. Sophia, enumerates the colours, the shades, 
and the spots of ten or twelve marbles, jaspers, 
and porphyries, which nature had profusely di- 
versified, and which were blended and con- 
trasted as it were by a skilful painter. The tri- 
umph of Christ was adorned with the last spoils 
of Paganism, but the greater part of these costly 
stones was extracted from the quarries of Asia 
Minor, the isles and continent of Greece, 
Egypt, Africa, and Gaul. Eight columns of por- 
phyry, which Aurclian had placed in the Tem- 
ple of the Sun, were offered by the piety of a 
Roman inatron; eight others of green marble 
were presented by the ambitious zeal of the 
magistrates of Ephesus: both are admirable by 
their size and beauty, but every order of archi- 
tecture disclaims their fantastic capitals. A vari- 
ety of ornaments and figures was curiously ex- 
pressed in mosaic; and the images of Christ, of 
the Virgin, of saints, and of angels, which have 
been defaced by Turkish fanaticism, were dan- 
gerously exposed to the superstition of the 
Greeks. According to the sanctity of cach ob- 
ject, the precious metals were distributed in 
thin leaves or in solid masses. The balustrade of 
the choir, the capitals of the pillars, the orna- 
ments of the dours and galleries, were of gilt 
bronze. The spectator was dazzled by the glit- 
tering aspect of the cupola. The sanctuary con- 
tained forty thousand pound weight of silver, 
and the holy vases and vestments of the altar 
were of the purest gold, enriched with inestim- 
able gems. Before the structure of the church had 
arisen two cubits above the ground. forty-five 
thousand two hundred pounds were already 
consumed, and the whole expense amounted to 
three hundred and twenty thousand. Each 
reader, according to the measure of his belief, 
may estimate their value cither in gold or silver; 
but the sum of one million sterling is the result 
of the lowest computation. A magnificent tem- 
ple is a laudable monument of national taste 
and religion, and the enthusiast who centered 
the dome of St. Sophia might be tempted to 
suppose that it was the residence, or even the 
workmanship, of the Deity. Yet how dull is 
the artifice, how insignificant is the labour, 
if it be compared with the formation of the 
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vilest insect that crawls upon the surface of the 
temple! 

So minute a description of an edifice which 
time has respected may attest the truth and 
excuse the 1¢lation of the innumerable works, 
both in the capital and provinces, which Justin- 
ian constructed on a smaller scale and less 
durable foundations. ®® [In Constantinople 
alone, and the adjacent suburbs, he dedicated 
twenty-five churches to the honour ot Christ, 
the Vuein, and the saints. Most of these 
churches were decorated with marble and gold, 
and their various situation was Shilfully chosen 
in a populous square or a pleasant grove, on the 
margin of the sea-shore or on some lofty emi- 
nence which overluvked the continents of łu- 
rope and Asia The church of the Holy Apostles 
at Constantinople, and that of St John at 
Ephesus, appear to have been framed on the 
same model their domes aspired to moitate the 
cupolas of St Sophia, but the altar was more 
judiciously placed under the centre of the dome, 
at the junction of four stately porticocs, which 
more accurately expressed the figure of the 
Greek cross [he Virgin of Jerusalem might 
exult in the temple erected by her imperial 
votary on a most ungratciul spot, which aflord- 
ed neither ground nor materials to the archi- 
tect A level was formed by raising part of a 
deep vallev to the height of the mountain lhc 
stones of a ncighbouring quarry were hewn into 
regular forms, each block was fixed on a pecu- 
har carriage drawn bv fortv of the strongest 
oxen, and the roads were widencd for the pas- 
sage of such epormous weights Lebanon fur- 
nished her lofticst cedars for the timbers of the 
church, and the seasonable discovery of a vein 
of red marble supplied its beautiful columns, 
two of which, the supportcrs of the exterior por- 
tco, were esteemed the largest in the world 
‘Lhe pious munificence of the empcror was dif- 
fused over the Holy Land, and if reason should 
condemn the monasteries of both sexes which 
were built or restored Fy Justinian, yet charity 
must applaud the wells which he sunk, and the 
hospitals which he founded, for the rehef of the 
weary pilgrims The schismatical temper of 
Levpt was ill entitled to the royal bounty, but 
in Syria and Africa some remcdies were applied 
to the disasters of wars and earthquakes, and 
both Carthage and Antioch, emerging from 
their ruins, might revere the name of their gra- 
cious benefactor ” Almost every saint in the 
calendar acquired the honours of a temple— 
almost every city of the empire obtained the 
solid advantages of bridges, hospitals, and aque- 


ducts, but the severe liberality of the monarch 
disdained to indulge his subjects ın the popular 
luaury of baths and theatres While Justiman 
laboured for the public service, he was not un- 
mindiul of his own dignity and ease. The By- 
zantine palace, which had been damaged by 
the conHagration, was restored wita new mag- 
nificence, and some notion may be conceived 
of the whole edifice by the vestibule or hall, 
which, {rom the doors perhaps, or the roof, was 
surnamed chilce, or the brazen The dome of a 
spacious quadrangle was supported by massy 
pillars, the pavement and walls were incrusted 
with many-coloured = marbles—the emerald 
green of Laconia, the fiery red, and the white 
Phrygian stone, mtersected with veins of a sta- 
green hue The mosaic paintings of the dome 
and sides represented the glorics of the African 
and Itahan triumphs On the Asiatic shore of 
the Proponts, at a small distance to the cast ot 
Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens «1 
Her cum,'® were prepared for the summer resi- 
dence of Justinian and more especially of Ihe- 
odora [he pocts of the age have celebrated the 
tare alhance of nature and art, the harmony of 
the nymphs of the groves, the fountains and the 
waves, vet the crowd of attendants who fol- 
lowed the court complained of their inconve- 
nient lodgings 1 and the nymphs were too alten 
alarmed by the famous Porphyrio, a whale of 
ten cubits in breadth and thirty in length who 
was stranded at the mouth of the river Sane anis 
after he had infested more than half a century 
the seas of Constantinople 1 

The fortifications of Turope and Asia were 
muluphed by Justiman, but the repetiuon of 
those umid and fruitless precautions exposes to 
a philosophic cye, the debility of the eanpire UE 
Lroin Belgrade to the Lusine, from the confluy 
of the Save to the mouth of the Danube, a chain 
of above fourscore fortificd places was extended 
along the banks of the great river Single wate h- 
towcrs were changed into spacious citadcls, va- 
cant walls, which the engineers contracted or 
enlarged according to the nature of the ground, 
were filled with colonies or garrisons, a strong 
fortress defended the ruins of Trajan’s bridge ,!!? 
and several military stations aflected to spread 
beyond the Danube the pnde of the Roman 
name But that name was divested of its terrors, 
the barbarians, in thiir annual inroads, passed 
and contemptuously repassed before these usc- 
less bulwark; and the inhabitants of the fron- 
tier, instead of reposing under the shadow of the 
general defence, were compelled to guard with 
incessant vigilance their separate habitations. 
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The solitude of ancient cities was replenished; 
the new foundations of Justinian acquired, per- 
haps too hastily, the epithets of impregnable 
and populous; and the auspicious place of his 
own nativity attracted the grateful reverence of 
the vainest of princes. Under the name of Justi- 
niana prima, the obscure village of Tauresium 
became the seat of an archbishop and a prefect, 
whose jurisdiction extended over seven warlike 
provinces of Illyricum;"* and the corrupt ap- 
pellation of Geustendi still indicates, about twen- 
ty miles to the south of Sophia, the residence of 
a Turkish sanjak.!'* For the use of the emperor’s 
countrymen, a cathedral, a palace, and an 
aqueduct were speedily constructed; the public 
and private edifices were adapted to the great- 
ness of a royal city; and the strength of the walls 
resisted, during the lifetime of Justinian, the 
unskilful assaults of the Huns and Sclavonians. 
Their progress was sometimes retarded, and 
their hopes of rapine were disappointed, by the 
innumerable castles which, in the provinces of 
Dacia, Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Thrace. appeared to cover the whole face of the 
country. Six hundred of these torts were built or 
repaired by the emperor; but it seems reason- 
able to believe that the far greater part consist- 
ed only of a stone or brick tower in the midst of 
a square or circular area, Which was surrounded 
bv a wall and ditch, and afforded in a moment 
of danger some protection to the peasants and 
cattle of the neighbouring villages. !!? Yet these 
military works, which exhausted the public 
treasure, could not remove the just apprehen- 
sions of Justinian and his Furopean subjects. 
‘The warm-baths of Anchialus, in Thrace, were 
rendered as safe as they were salutary; but the 
tich pastures of Thessalonica were foraged by 
the Scythian cavalry; the delicious vale of 
Tempe, three hundred miles from the Danube, 
was continually alarmed by the sound of war ;'!6 
and no unfortified spot, however distant or soli- 
tary, could securely enjoy the blessings of peace. 
The straits of Therinopyle, which seemed to 
protect, but which had so often betrayed, the 
safety of Greece, were diligently strengthened 
by the labours of Justinian. From the edge of 
the sea-shore, through the forests and valleys, 
and as far as the summit of the Thessalian 
mountains, a strong wall was continued which 
occupied every practicable entrance. Instead of 
a hasty crowd of peasants, a garrison of two 
thousand soldiers was stationed along the ram- 
part, granaries of corn and reservoirs of water 
were provided for thcir use, and, by a pre- 
caution that inspired the cowardice which it 
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foresaw, convenient fortresses were erected for 
their retreat. The walls of Corinth, overthrown 
by an earthquake, and the mouldering bul- 
warks of Athens and Platæa, were carefully re- 
stored; the barbarians were discouraged by the 
prospect of successive and painful sieges, and 
the naked cities of Peloponnesus were covered 
by the fortifications of the isthmus of Corinth. 
At the extremity of Europe, another peninsula, 
the Thracian Chersonesus, runs three days’ 
journey into the sea, to form, with the adjacent 
shores of Asia, the straits of the Hellespont. The 
intervals between eleven populous towns were 
filled by lofty woods, fair pastures, and arable 
lands; and the isthmus, of thirty-seven stadia or 
furlongs, had been fortified by a Spartan gen- 
eral nine hundred years before the reign of 
Justinian."” In an age of freedom and valour 
the slightest rampart may prevent a surprise; 
and Procopius appears insensible of the superi- 
ority of ancient times, while he praises the solid 
construction and double parapet of a wall 
whose long arins stretched on cither side into 
the sea, but whose strength was deemed insuffi- 
cient to guard the Chersonesus, if each city, and 
particularly Gallipoli and Sestus. had not been 
secured by their peculiar fortifications. The 
lone wall, as it was emphatically styled, was a 
work as disgraceful in the object as it was re- 
spectable in the execution. The riches of a cap- 
ital difluse themselves over the neighbouring 
country, and the territory of Constantinople, a 
paradise of nature, was adorned with the luxu- 
rious gardens and villas of the senators and 
opulent citizens. But their wealth served only to 
attract the bold and rapacious barbarians; the 
noblest of the Romans, in the bosom of peaceful 
indolence, were led away into Sevthian cap- 
tivitv; and their sovereign might view from his 
palace the hostile flames which were insolently 
spread to the gates of the Imperial city. At the 
distance only of forty miles, Anastasius was con- 
strained tu establish a last frontier; his long wall 
of sixty miles, from the Propontis to the Euxine, 
proclaimed the impotence of his arms; and as 
the danger became more imminent, new forufi- 
cations were added by the indefatigable pru- 
dence of Justinian." 

Asia Minor, after the submission of the Isau- 
rians," remained without enemies and without 
fortifications. Those bold savages, who had dis- 
dained to be the subjects of Gallienus, persisted 
two hundred and thirty years in a life of inde- 
pendence and rapine. The most successful 
princes respected the strength of the mountains 
and the despair of the natives: their fierce spirit 
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was sometimes soothed with gifts, and some- 
times restrained by terror; and a military count, 
with three legions, fixed his permanent and ig- 
nominious station in the heart of the Roman 
provinces.’ But no sooner was the vigilance of 
power relaxed or diverted, than the light- 
armed squadrons descended from the hills, and 
invaded the peaccful plenty of Asia. Although 
the Isaurians were not remarkable for stature or 
bravery, want rendered them bold, and experi- 
ence made them skilful in the exercise of preda- 
tory war. They advanced with sccrecy and 
speed to the attack of villages and defenceless 
towns; their flying parties have sometimes 
touched the Hellespont, the Euxine, and the 
gates of Tarsus, Antioch, or Damascus; and 
the spoil was lodged in their inaccessible moun- 
tains, before the Roman troops had received 
their orders, or the distant province had com- 
puted its loss. The guilt of rebellion and robbery 
excluded them from the rights of national 
enemics; and the magistrates were instructed 
by an edict, that the trial or punishment of an 
Isaurian, even on the festival of Easter, was a 
meritorious act of justice and pietv.!™ If the 
captives were condemned to domestic slavery, 
they maintained, with their sword or dagger, 
the private quarrel of their masters; and it was 
found expedient for the public tranquillity to 
prohibit the service of such dangerous retainers. 
When their countryman Tarcalissxus or Zeno 
ascended the throne, he invited a faithful and 
formidable band of Isaurians, who insulted the 
court and city, and were rewarded by an annual 
tribute of five thousand pounds of gold. But the 
hopes of fortune depopulated the mountains, 
luxury enervated the hardiness of their minds 
and bodics, and, in proportion as they mixed 
with mankind, they became less qualified for 
the enjoyment of poor and solitary freedom. 
After the death of Zeno, his successor Anasta- 
Sius suppressed their pensions, exposcd their 
persons to the revenge of the people, banished 
them from Constantinople, and prepared to 
sustain a war which Ieft only the alternative of 
victory or servitude. A brother of the last em- 
peror usurped the title of Augustus; his cause 
was powerfully supported by the arms, the 
treasures, and the magazines collected by Zeno; 
and the native Isaurians must have formed the 
smallest portion of the hundred and fifty thou- 
sand barbarians under his standard, which was 
sanctified for the first tiine by the presence of a 
fighting bishop. Their disorderly numbers were 
vanquished in the plains of Phrygia Ly the val- 
our and discipline of the Goths, but a war of six 
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years almost exhausted the courage of the em- 
peror.'?5 The Isaurians retired to their moun- 
tains, their fortresses were successively besieged 
and ruined, their communication with the sea 
was intercepted, the bravest of their leaders died 
in arms, the surviving chiefs before their cxecu- 
tion were dragged in chains through the hippo- 
drome, a colony of their youth was transplanted 
into Thrace, and the remnant of the people 
submitted to the Roman government. Yet some 
generations elapsed before their minds were re- 
duced to the level of slavery. The populous vil- 
lages of Mount Taurus were filled with horse- 
men and archers; they resisted the imposition 
of tributes, but they recruited the armies of 
Justinian; and his civil magistrates, the procon- 
sul of Cappadocia, the count of Isauria, and the 
prætors of Lycaonia and Pisidia, were invested 
with military power to restrain the licentious 
practice of rapes and assassinations,!4 

If we extend our view from the tropic to the 
mouth of the Tanais, we may observe, on one 
hand, the precautions of Justinian to curb the 
savages of AEthiopia,'?’ and, on the other, the 
long walls which he constructed in Crimea for 
the protection of his friendly Goths, a colony of 
three thousand shepherds and warriors.!*5 From 
that peninsula to ‘Trebizond the eastern curve 
of the Euxine was secured by forts, by alliance, 
or by religion; and the possession of Luzica, the 
Colchos of ancient, the Mingrelia of modern, 
geography, soon became the object of an impor- 
tant war. Trebizond, in after times the seat of a 
romantic empire, was indebted to the liberality 
of Justinian for a church, an aqueduct, and a 
castle, whose ditches are hewn in the solid rock. 
From that maritime city a frontier line of five 
hundred miles mav be drawn to the fortress of 
Circesium, the last Roman station on the Eu- 
phrates.4?7 Above Trebizond immediately, and 
five days’ journey to the south, the country 
rises into dark forests and craggy mountains, as 
savage though not so lofty as the Alps and the 
Pyrenecs. In this rigorous climate,!?8 where the 
snows seldom melt, the fruits are tardy and 
tasteless; even honey is poisonous: the most in- 
dustrious tillage would be confined to some 
pleasant valleys, and the pastoral tribes obtain- 
ed a scanty sustenance from the flesh and milk 
of their cattle. The Chalybians™ derived their 
name and temper from the iron quality of the 
soil; and, since the days of Cyrus, they might 
produce, under the various appellations of 
Chaldzans and Zanians, an uninterrupted pre- 
scription of war and rapine. Under the reign of 
Justinian they acknowledged the god and the 
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emperor of the Romans, and seven fortresses 
were built in the most accessible passes to ex- 
clude the ambition of the Persian monarch.!” 
The principal source of the Euphrates descends 
from the Chalybian mountains, and seems to 
flow towards the west and the Euxine: bending 
to the south-west, the river passes under the 
walls of Satala and Melitene (which were re- 
stored by Justinian as the bulwarks of the lesser 
Armenia), and gradually approaches the Medi- 
terrancan Sea, till at length, repelled by Mount 
Taurus,'*! the Euphrates inclines his long and 
flexible course to the south-east and the Gulf of 
Persia. Among the Roman cities beyond the 
Euphrates we distinguish two recent founda- 
tions, which were named from Theodosius and 
the relics of the martyrs, and two capitals, 
Amida and Edessa, which are celebrated in the 
history of every age. ‘Their strength was propor- 
tioned by Justinian to the danger of their situa- 
tion. A ditch and palisade might be sufficient to 
resist the artless force of the cavalry of Scythia, 
but more elaborate works were required to sus- 
tein. gular siege against the arms and trea- 
sures ol the Great King. His skilful engineers un- 
derstood the methods of conducting deep mines, 
and of raising platforins to the level of the ram- 
part. He shook the strongest battlements wath 
his military engines, and sometimes advanced 
to the assault with a line of movable turrets on 
the backs of elephants. In the great cities of the 
East the disadvantage of space, perhaps of po- 
sition, was compensated by the zeal of the peo- 
ple, who seconded the garrison in the detence 
of their country and religion; and the fabulous 
promise of the Son of God, that Edessa should 
never be taken, filled the citizens with valiant 
confidence and chilled the besiegers with doubt 
and disinay.'# ‘The subordinate towns of Ar- 
menia and Mesopotamia were diligently 
strengthened, and the posts which appeared to 
have any command of ground or water were 
occupied by numerous forts substantially built 
of stone, or more hastily erected with the obvi- 
ous materials of earth and brick. The eye of 
Justinian investigated every spot, and his cruel 
precautions might attract the war into sume 
lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, connected 
by trade and marriage, were ignorant of na- 
tional discord and the quarrels of princes. 
Westward of the Euphrates a sandy desert ex- 
tends above six hundred miles to the Red Sea. 
Nature had interposed a vacant solitude be- 
tween the ambition of two rival empires; the 
Arabians, till Mahomet arose, were formidable 
only as robbers; and in the proud security of 
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peace the fortifications of Syria were neglected 
on the most vulnerable side. 

But the national enmity, at least the effects 
of that enmity, had been suspended by a truce 
which continued above fourscore years. An am- 
bassador from the emperor Zeno accompanied 
the rash and unfortunate Perozes in his expedi- 
tion against the Nephthalites, or White Huns, 
whose conquests had been stretched from the 
Caspian to the heart of India, whose throne 
was enriched with emeralds,'** and whose cav- 
alry was supported by a line of two thousand 
elephants.!*4 The Persians were twice circum- 
vented, in a situation which made valour use- 
less and flight impossible, and the duuble vic- 
tory of the Huns was achieved by military stra- 
tagem. ‘They dismissed their royal captive after 
he had submitted to adore the majesty of a bar- 
barian, and the humiliation was puorly evaded 
by the casuistical subtlety of the Magi, who in- 
structed Perozes to direct his attention to the 
rising sun. The indignant successor of Cyrus 
forgot his danger and his gratitude; he renewed 
the attack with headstrong fury, and lost both 
his army and his life.” The death of Perozes 
abandoned Persia to her, foreign and domestic 
enemies, and twelve ycars of confusion elapsed 
before his son Cabades or Kobad could embrace 
any designs of ambition or revenge. The unkind 
parsimony of Anastasius vas the motive or pre- 
tence of a Roman war;'“* the Huns and Arabs 
marched under the Persian standard, and the 
fortifications of Armenia and Mesopotamia 
were at that time in a ruinous or imperfect con- 
dition. The emperor returned his thanks to the 
governor and people of Martyropolis for the 
prompt surrender of a city which could not be 
successfully defended, and the conflagration of 
Theodosiopolis might justify the conduct of 
their prudent neighbours. Amida sustained a 
long and destructive siege: at the end of three 
months the loss of fifty thousand of the soldiers 
of Cabades was not balanced by any prospect 
of success, and it was in vain that the Magi de- 
duced a flattering prediction irom the indecency 
of the women on the ramparts, who had reveal- 
ed their most secret charms to the eyes of the 
assailants. At length, in a silent night, they as- 
cended the most accessible tower, which was 
guarded only by some monks, oppressed, after 
the duties of a festival, with sleep and wine. 
Scaling-ladders were applied at the dawn of 
day; the presence of Cabades, his stern com- 
mand, and his drawn sword, compelled the 
Persians to vanquish, and, before it was sheath- 
ed, fourscore thousand of the inhabitants had 
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expiated the blood of their companions After 
the siege of Amida the war continued three 
years, and the unhappy fronticr tasted the full 
measure of its calamitics Ihe gold of Anasta- 
sius was offered too late, the number of his 
troops was defe ited by the number of thair gen- 
erals, the country was stripped of its mbhabi- 
tants, and both the hving and the dead were 
abandoned to the wild beasts of the desert Lhe 
resistance of I dessa and the deficiency of spoil 
inclined the mind of C abadcs to peace, he sold 
his conquests for an exorbitant price and the 
same line, though marked with slicghtea and 
devastation, still sep uated the twocmpucs Lo 
aveit the repetition of the same evils Anasta- 
sius resolved to found a new colony, so strong 
that ıt should defy the power of the Persian so 
far advanced towards Assvria that its stationary 
troops nught defend the province by the menace 
or operation of offensive war For this purpose 
the town of Dara !* fourteen mikes from Nisi- 
bis and four days journey from the Tigris was 
peopled and adorned the hasty works of An as- 
tasius were improved by the persever ince of 
Justinian, and, without insisting on places Ics» 
Important, the fortifications of Dara may repre- 
sent the military architecture of the age Ihe 
city was surrounded with two walls, and the 
interval between thain, of fitty paces afforded a 
retreat to the caitle of the besieged Lhe inner 
wall was a monument of strength and be tuts 

it measured sixty fect from the ground and the 
height of the towers was one hundred fect, the 
loopholes from whence in enemy might be an- 
noved with missile weapons were small but nu- 
merous, the soldi rs were planted along the 
rampart, under the shelter of double gallerics, 
and a third platform spacious and secure, was 
raised on the summit of the towers The exterior 
wall appears to have been Icss lofty, but morc 
solid, and cach tower was protected by a quad- 
rangular bulwark A hard rocky soil resisted the 
tools of the mincrs, and on the south-east where 
the ground was inore tractable, their appro ich 
was retarded by a new work, which advanced 
in the shape of a half-moon The double and 
treble ditches were filled with a stream of water, 
and in the management of the river the most 
skilful labour was cmploycd to supply the 1n- 
habitants, to distress the besi gos, and to pre- 
vent the muischiefs of a natural or artificial 1n- 
undation Dara continucd morc than sixty yc ars 
to fulfil the wishes of its founders and to pro- 
voke the jcalousy of the Persians, who incessant- 
ly complained that this impregnable fortress 
had been constructed ın manifest vio'ation of 
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the treaty of peace between the two empires. 

Between the Euxine and the Caspian the 
countrics of Colchos, Iberia, and Albania are 
intersected in every direction by the branches 
of Mount Caucasus and the two prmapal 
galis, or passes from north to south, have been 
frequently confounded in the geography both 
of the ancients and moderns Ihe name of Cas- 
pian or 1lbaman gates 1s properly applicd to 
Derbcnd,! which occupics a short dceclivity be- 
tween the mountains and the sea, the city of 
we give credit to local tradition, had be en found- 
ed by the Greeks and this dangcrous ¢ntrance 
was fortified by the hings of Persia with a mole, 
double walls and doors of non Lhe Hean 
gates! ? are formed by a narrow passage of six 
milisin Mount C wc isus which opens from the 
northern side of Iberi aor Georgi mto the p! un 
that reaches to the [anus and the Volgi A 
fortress designed by Alexander perhaps orne 
of his successors to Command that important 
pass had descended by right of conquest or in 
heritance to a prince of the Huns who offered 
it for amodcrate price tothe emperor but whil 
Anistasius paused while he tumorously con 
puted the cost and the distance a more vigilant 
rv alinterposed ind © bades forcibly occupe d 
the stratsof Caucasus Lhe Albanian and Pb 
an gaites excluded the horsemen of Sesthia droim 
the shortest and most practic ible roads ana the 
whole front of the mountains was covered Fs 
the rampart ol Gog and Magog the lon, will 
which has excited the curtosity of an Arabian 
caliph’! and t Russi in conqueror 4! According 
to rrecent description huge stones seven keet 
thick twenty onc ket in length or haght are 
artifically joined without iron or coment to 
compose a wall which runs above thice hun 
dred nules from the shores of Derbend over the 
hills and through the valleys of Daghestan and 
Georgia Without a vision such a work might he 
undertaken by the policy of Cabades without 
a miracle it nught be accomplished by his son 
so formidable to the Romans under the name of 
Chosroes, so dear to the Orne ntals under the ap 
pellition of Nushiwan [The Persian mon uch 
held in his hind the keys both of peace and war, 
but he stipulated in every treaty that Justimiin 
should contribute to the capense of a common 
barur which equally protected the two em- 
piures from the inroads of the Scythians !# 

VI Justintin suppres cd the schools of Atk 
ens and the consulship of Romi, which had 
given so many sages and herocs to mankind 
Both these institutions had long since degene r- 
atcd from their primitive glory, yct some re- 
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proach may be justly inflicted on the avarice 
and jealousy of a prince by whose hand such 
venerable ruins.were destroyed. 

Athens, after her Persian triumphs, adopted 
the philosophy of Ionia and the rhetoric of 
Sicily; and these studies became the patrimony 
of a city whose inhabitants, about thirty thou- 
sand males, condensed, within the period of a 
single life, the genius of ages and millions. Our 
sense Of the dignity of human nature is exalted 
bv the simple recollection that Isocrates! t was 
the companion of Plato and Xenophon; that he 
assisted, perhaps with the historian Thucydides, 
at the first representations of the (Edipus of 
Sophocles and the [phigenia of Luripides; and 
that his pupils Agschines and Demosthenes con- 
tended for the crown of patriotism in the pres- 
ence of Aristotle, the master of ‘Theophrastus, 
who taught at Athens with the founders of the 
Stoic and Epicurean sects.!44 The ingenious vouth 
of Attica enjoyed the benefits of their domestic 
education, which was communicated without 
envy to the rival cities. Two thousand disciples 
heard the lessons of Theophrastus ;4! the schools 
of ructuae must have been still more populous 
than those of philosophy; and a rapid succession 
ol students diffused the fame of their teachers as 
jar as the utmost limits of the Grecian language 
and name. ‘Those limits were enlarged by the 
victories of Alexander: the arts of Athens sur- 
vived her freedom and dominion; and the Greek 
colomes which the Macedonians planted in 
Egypt, and scattered over Asia, undertook long 
and frequent pilgrimages to worship the Muses 
in their favourite temple on the banks of the 
lhssus. The Latin conquerors respectfully lis- 
tened to the instructions of their subjects and 
captives; the names of Gicero and Horace were 
enrolled in the schools of Athens; and alter the 
pertect settlement of the Roman empire, the 
natives of Italy, of Africa, and of Britain, con- 
versed in the groves of the Academy with their 
fellow-students of the East. The studies of phi- 
losophy and eloquence are congenial to a popu- 
lar state, which encourages the freedom of in- 
quiry, and submits only to the force of persua- 
sion. In the republics of Greece and Rome the 
art of speaking was the powerful engine of pa- 
triotism or ambition; and the schools of rhetoric 
poured forth a colony of statesmen and legisla- 
tors, When the liberty of public debate was sup- 
pressed, the orator, in the honourable profession 
of an advocate, might plead the cause of inno- 
cence and justice; he might abuse his talents in 
the more profitable trade of panegyric; and the 
Same precepts Continued to dictate the fanciful 
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declamations of the sophist, and the chaster 
beauties of historical composition. The systems 
which professed to unfold the nature of God, of 
man, and of the universe, entertained the curi- 
osity of the philosophic student; and according 
to the temper of his mind, he might doubt with 
the Sceptics, or decide with the Stoics, sublime- 
ly speculate with Plato, or severely argue with 
Aristotle. ‘The pride of the adverse sects had 
fixed an unattainable term of moral happiness 
and perfection: but the race was glorious and 
salutary; the disciples of Zeno, and even those 
of Epicurus, were taught both to act and to 
suffer; and the death of Petronius was not less 
effectual than that of Seneca to humble a tyrant 
by the discovery of his impotence. The light of 
science could not indeed be confined within the 
walls of Athens. Her incomparable writers ad- 
dress themselves to the human race; the living 
masters emigrated to Italy and .\sia; Berytus, in 
later times, was devoted to the study of the law; 
astonomy and phvsic were cultivated in the mu- 
seum of Alexandria; but the Attic schools of 
rhetoric and philosophy maintained their su- 
perior reputation trom the Peloponnesian war 
to the reign of Justinian. Athens, though situate 
in a barren soil, possessed a pure air, a free navi- 
gation, and the monuments of ancient art. That 
sacred retirement was scldom disturbed by the 
business of trade or government; and the last of 
the Athenians were distinguished by their lively 
wit, the purity of their taste and language, their 
social manners, and some traces, at least in dis- 
course. of the magnanimity of their fathers. In 
the suburbs of the city, the .feademy of the Pla- 
tonists, the Lyceum of the Peripatetics, the Portico 
of the Stoics, and the Garden of the Epicureans, 
were planted with trees and decorated with 
statues; and the philosophers, instead of being 
imimured in a cloister. delivered their instruc- 
tions in spacious and pleasant walks, which at 
different hours were consecrated to the exercises 
of the mind and body. The genius of the found- 
ers still lived in those venerable seats; the ambi- 
uon of succeeding tu the masters of human rea- 
son excited a generous emulation; and the merit 
of the candidates was determined, on vach va- 
cancy, by the free voices of an enlightened peo- 
ple. The Athenian professors were paid by their 
disciples: according to their mutual wants and 
abilities, the price appears to have varied from 
a mina to a talent; and Isocrates himself, who 
derides the avarice of the sophists, required, in 
his school of rhetoric, about thirty pounds from 
each of his hundred pupils. ‘The wages of indus- 
try are just and honourable, yet the same Iso- 
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crates shed tears at the first receipt of a stipend: 
the Stoic might blush when he was hired to 
preach the contempt of money; and I should be 
sorry to discover that Aristotle or Plato so far 
degenerated from the example of Socrates as to 
exchange knowledge for gold. But some propcr- 
ty of lands and houses was settled, by the per- 
mission of the laws, and the legacies of deceascd 
friends, on the philosophic chairs ot Athens. 
Epicurus bequeathed to his disciples the gar- 
dens which he had purchased for eighty minx 
or two hundred and fifty pounds, with a fund 
sufficient for their frugal subsistence and month- 
ly festivals;4® and the patrimony of Plato af- 
forded an annual rent, which, in eight centu- 
ries, was gradually increased from three to one 
thousand pieces of yold.!*” The schools of Athens 
were protected by the wisest and most virtuous 
of the Roman princes. ‘The library, which Ha- 
drian founded, was placed in a portico adorned 
with pictures, statues, and a roof of alabaster, 
and supported by one hundred columns of 
Phrygian marble. The public salaries were as- 
signed by the generous spirit of the Antonincs; 
and each professor, of politics, of rhetoric, of the 
Platonic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the Epi- 
curean philosophy, received an annual stipend 
of ten thousand drachmz, or more than three 
hundred pounds sterling.’® After the death of 
Marcus, these liberal donations, and the privi- 
leges attached to the thrones of science, were 
abolished and revived, diminished and enlarged; 
but some vestige of royal bounty may be found 
under the successors of Consjantine; and their 
arbitrary choice of an unworthy candidate 
might tempt the philosophers of Athens to re- 
gret the days of independence and poverty.'@ 
It is remarkable that the impartial favour of the 
Antonines was bestowed on the four adverse 
sects of philosophy, which they considered as 
equally useful, or at least as equally innocent. 
Socrates had formerly been the glory and the 
reproach of his country; and the first lessons of 
Epicurus so strangely scandalised the pious ears 
of the Athenians, that by his exile, and that of 
his antagonists, they silenced all vain disputes 
concerning the nature of the gods. But in the 
ensuing year they recalled the hasty decree, re- 
stored the liberty of the schools, and were con- 
vinced by the experience of ages that the moral 
character of philosophers is not affected by the 
diversity of thcir theological speculations.!“ 
The Gothic arms were less fatal to the schools 
of Athens than the establishment of a new reli- 
gion, whose ministers superseded the cxercise of 
reason, resolved every question by an article of 
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faith, and condemned the infidel or sceptic to 
eternal fame. In many a volume of laborious 
controversy they exposed the weakness of the 
understanding and the corruption of the heart, 
insulted human nature in the sages of antiquity, 
and proscribed the spirit of philosophical in- 
quiry, so repugnant to the doctrine, or at least 
to the temper, of a humble believer. The sur- 
viving sect of the Platonists, whom Plato would 
have blushed to acknowledge, extravagantly 
mingled a sublime theory with the practice of 
superstition and magic; and as they remained 
alone in the midst of a Christian world, they in- 
dulged a secret rancour against the govern- 
ment of the church and state, whose severity 
was still suspended over their heads. About a 
century after the reign of Julian,!'! Proclus!” 
was permitted to teach in the philosophic chair 
of the Academy; and such was his industry, 
that he frequently, in the same day, pronounced 
five lessons, and composed seven hundred lines. 
His sagacious mind explored the deepest ques- 
tions of morals and metaphysics, and he ven- 
tured to urge eighteen arguments against the 
Christian doctrine of the creation of the world. 
But ın the intervals of study he personally con- 
versed with Pan, Aésculapius, and Minerva, in 
whose mysteries he was secretly initiated, ancl 
whose prostrate statues he adored; in the devout 
persuasion that the philosopher, who is a citizen 
of the universe, should be the priest of its varı- 
ous deities. An eclipse of the sun announced his 
approaching end; and his Life, with that of his 
scholar Isidore": compiled by two of their 
most learned disciples, exhibits a deplorable 
picture of the second childhood of human rea- 
son, Yet the golden chain, as it was fondly 
styled, of the Platonic succession, continued 
forty-four years from the death of Proclus to the 
edict of Justinian,'4 which imposed a perpetual 
silence on the schools of Athens, and excited the 
grief and indignation of the few remaining vo- 
tarics of Grecian science and superstition. Seven 
friends and philosophers, Diogenes, and Her- 
mias, Eulalius and Priscian, Damascius, Isi- 
dore, and Simplicius, who dissented from the 
religion of their sovereign, embraced the reso- 
lution of secking in a foreign land the freedom 
which was denicd in their native country. They 
had heard, and they credulously believed, that 
the republic of Plato was realised in the des- 
potic government of Persia, and that a patriot 
king reigned over the happiest and most virtu- 
ous of nations. They were soon astonished by the 
natural discovery that Persia resembled the 
other countries of the globe; that Chosroes, who 
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affected the name of a philosopher, was vain, 
cruel, and ambitious; that bigotry, and a spirit 
of intolerance, prevailed among the Magi; that 
the nobles were haughty, the courtiers servile, 
and the magistrates unjust; that the guilty some- 
times escaped, and that the innocent were often 
oppressed. The disappointment of the philoso- 
phers provoked them to overlook the real vir- 
tues of the Persians; and thcy were scandalised, 
more deeply perhaps than became their profes- 
sion, with the plurality of wives and concu- 
bines, the incestuous marriages, and the custom 
of exposing dead bodies to the dogs and vul- 
tures, instead of hiding them in the carth, or 
consuming them with fire. Their repentance 
was expressed by a precipitate return, and they 
loudly declared that they had rather die on the 
borders of the empire than enjoy the wealth and 
favour of the barbarian. From this journey, 
however, they derived a benefit which reflects 
the purest lustre on the character of Chosroes. 
He required that the seven sages who had visit- 
ed the court of Persia should be exempted from 
the penal laws which Justinian enacted against 
his Pagau subjects; and this privilege, expressly 
stipulated in a treaty of peace, was guarded by 
the vigilance of a powerful mediator.! Simpli- 
cius and his companions ended their lives in 
peace and obscurity; and as they left no disci- 
ples, they terminate the long list of Grecian 
philosophers, who may be justly praised, not- 
withstanding their defects, as the wisest and 
most virtuous of their contemporaries. The writ- 
ings of Simplicius are now extant. His physical 
and metaphysical commentaries on Aristotle 
have passed away with the fashion of the times; 
but his moral interpretation of Epictetus is 
preserved in the library of nations, as a classic 
book, most excellently adapted to direct the 
will, to purify the heart, and to confirm the un- 
derstanding, by a just confidence in the nature 
both of God and man. 

About the same time that Pythagoras first in- 
vented the appellation of philosopher, liberty 
and the consulship were founded at Roine by 
the elder Brutus. The revolutions of the consu- 
lar office, which may be viewed in the successive 
lights of a substance, a shadow, and a name, 
have been occasionally mentioned in the pres- 
ent history. The first magistrates of the republic 
had been chosen by the people, to exercise, in 
the senate and in the camp, the powers of peace 
and war, which were afterwards translated to 
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the emperors. But the tradition of ancient dig- 
nity was long revered by the Romans and bar- 
barians. A Gothic historian applauds the con- 
sulship of Theodoric as the height of all temporal 
glory and greatness;! the king of Italy himself 
congratulates those annual favourites of fortune 
who, without the cares, enjoyed the splendour 
of the throne; and at the end of a thousand 
years two consuls were created by the sovereigns 
of Rome and Constantinople for the sole pur- 
pose of giving a date to the year and a festival 
to the people, But the expenses of this festival, 
in which the wealthy and the vain aspired to 
surpass their predecessors, insensibly arose to 
the enormous surn of fourscore thousand pounds; 
the wisest senators declined a useless honour 
which involved the certain ruin of their fami- 
lics, and to this reluctance I should impute the 
frequent chasms in the last age of the consular 
Fasti. The predecessors of Justinian had assisted 
from the public treasures the dignity of the less 
opulent candidates; the avarice of that prince 
preferred the cheaper and more convenient me- 
thod of advice and regulation." Seven proces- 
sions or spectacles were the number to which his 
edict confined the horse and chariot races, the 
athletic sports, the music and pantomimes of the 
theatre, and the hunting of wild beasts; and 
small pieces of silver were discreetly substituted 
to the gold medals, which had always excited 
tumult and drunkenness when they were scat- 
tered with a profuse hand among the populace. 
Notwithstanding these precautions and his own 
exainple, the succession of consuls finally ceased 
in the thirteenth year of Justinian, whose des- 
potic temper might be gratified by the silent ex- 
tinction of a title which admonished the Ro- 
mans of their ancient freedom.?* Yet the annual 
consulship still lived in the ininds of the people; 
they fondly expected its speedy restoration; 
they applauded the gracious condescension of 
successive princes, by whom it was assumed in 
the first year of their reign; and three centuries 
elapsed, after the death of Justinian, before that 
obsolete dignity, which had been suppressed by 
custom, could be abolished by law.’ The im- 
perfect mode of distinguishing each year by the 
name of a magistrate was usefully supplied by 
the date of a permanent era: the creation of the 
world, according to the Septuagint version, was 
adopted bv the Grecks;!® and the Latins, since 
the age of Charlemagne, have computed their 
time from the birth of Christ,!®t 
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Chapter I 


t. Dion Cassius (l. liv. p. 736), with the anno- 
tations of Reimar, who has collected all that 
Roman vanity has left upon the subject. ‘The 
marble of Ancyra, on which Augustus recorded 
his own exploits, asserts that he compelled the Par- 
thians to restore the ensigns of Crassus. 

2. Strabo (l. xvi. p. 780), Pliny the elder (Hist. 
Natur. l. vi. c. 28, 29), and Dion Cassius (l. liii. 
p. 723 and 1. liv. p. 734), have left us very curious 
details concerning these wars. ‘The Romans made 
themselves masters of Mariaba, a city of Arabia 
Felix, well known to the Orientals (see Abulfeda 
and the Nubian geography, p. 5). Vhey were 
arrived within three days’ journey of the Spice 
country, the rich object of their invasion. 

3. By the slaughter of Varus and his three 
legions. First book of the Annals of Tacitus. 
Sucton, in August, c. 23 and Velleius Paterculus, 
Iii. e. 117, etc. Augustus did not receive the 
melancholy news with all the temper and firm- 
ness that might have been expected from his 
character. 

t Tacit. Annal. l. ii., Dion Cassius, I. lvi. p. 833, 
and the speech of Augustus himself, in Julian's 
Cesars. It receives great light froin the learned 
notes of his French translator M. Spanheim. 

5. Germanicus, Suctonius Paulinus, and Agri- 
cola, were checked and recalled in the course of 
their victories. Corbulo was put to death, Military 
merit, as it is admirably expressed by Pacitus, was, 
in the strictest sense of the word, imperatoria virtus. 

6. Gesar himself conceals that ignoble motive; 
but it is mentioned by Suetonius, c. 47. The 
British pearls proved, however, of little value, on 
account of their dark and livid colour. lacitus 
observes, with reason (in Agricola, c. 12), that it 
was an inherent defect. ‘Ego facilius crediderim, 
naturam margaritis deesse quam nobis avaritiam.” 

7. Claudius, Nero, and Domitian. A hope is 
expressed by Pomponius Mela, I. ti. c. 6. (He 
wrote under Claudius) that, by the success of the 
Roman arms, the island and its savage inhabitants 
would soon be better known. 

8. The admirable abridgment given by ‘Tacitus, 
in the Life of Agricola, and copiously, though 
perhaps not completely, illustrated by our own 
antiquarians, Camden and Horsley. 

9. The Irish writers, jealous of their national 
honour, are extremely provoked on this occasion, 


both with Tacitus and with Agricola. 

10. Horsley’s Britannia Romana, l. i. c. 10. 

11. The poet Buchanan celebrates, with elc- 
gance and spirit (see his Sylva v.), the unviolated 
independence of his native country. But, if the 
single testimony of Richard of Cirencester was 
sufficient to create a Roman province of Ves- 
pasiana to the north of the wall, that independence 
would be reduced within very narrow limits. 

12. Appian (in Proorm.) and the uniform image- 
ry of Ossian’s Poems, which, according to every 
hypothesis, were composed by a native Caledonian. 
[Gibbon believed that Osszan was translated from 
the Gache. Many now believe the poems to have 
been fabricated by Macpherson. | 

14. Pliny’s Panegyric, which seems founded on 
facts. 

14. Dion Cassius, l. Ixvii. 

15. Herodotus, l. iv. c. 94. Julian in the Cæsars, 
with Spanhcim’s observations. 

16. Plin. Epist. viii. Q. 

17. Dion Cassius, l. Ixviii. p. 1123, 1131. Julian 
in Crsaribus, Eutropius, viii. 2, 6. Aurelius Victor 
in Epitome. 

18. Memoir of M. d’Anville, on the Province 
of Dacia, in the Academie des Inscriptions, torm. 
axviii. p. 444-468. 

19. ‘Irajan’s sentiments are represented in a 
very just and lively manner in the Cæsars of 
Julian. 

20. Eutropius and Sextus Rufus have en- 
deavoured to perpetuate the illusion. See a very 
sensible dissertation of M. Freret in the Academie 
des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 55 

21. Dion Cassius, l. Ixviii. 

22. Ovid, Fast. l. 1i. ver. 667. Livy, under the 
reign of larquin. 

23. St. Augustin is highly delighted with the 
proof of the weakness of To minus, and the vanity 
of the Augurs. The City of God, iv. 290. 

24. Augustan History, p. 5. Jerome’s Chronicle, 
and all the Epitomisers. It is somewhat surprising 
that this memorable event should be omitted by 
Dion, or rather by Niphilin. 

25. Dion, |. Ixix. p. 1158. Hist. August. p. 5, 8. 
If all our historians were lost, medals, inscriptions, 
and other monuments, would be suthcient to 
record the travels of Hadrian. 

26. Augustan History. 
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27. We must, however, remember, that, in the 
time of Hadrian, a rebellion of the Jews raged with 
religious fury, though only in a single province: 
Pausanias (l. viii. c. 43) mentions two necessary 
and successful wars, conductcd by the gencrals 
of Pius. 1st, Against, the wandering Moors, who 
were driven into the solitudes of Atlas. 2nd, 
Against the Brigantes of Britain, who had invaded 
the Roman province. Both these wars (with sev- 
eral other hostilities) are mentioned in the 
Augustan History, p. 19. 

28. Appian of Alexandria, in the preface to his 
History of the Roman Wars, 

29. Dion, 1. Ixxi. Hist. August. in Marco, b. iv. 
9-22. The Parthian victorics gave birth to a 
crowd of contemptible historians, whose memory 
has been rescued from oblivion, and exposed to 
ridicule, in a very lively picce of criticism of 
Lucian. 

30. The poorest rank of soldiers possessed above 
forty pounds sterling (Dionys, Halicarn, iv. 17), 
a very high qualification, at a time when money 
was so scarce, that an ounce of silver was equiva- 
lent to seventy pound weight of brass, ‘The popu- 
lace, excluded by the ancient constitution, were 
indiscriminately admitted by Marius, Sallust. de 
Bell. Jugurth. c. gt. 

31, Cæsar formed his legion Alauda, of Gauls 
and strangers: but it was during the licence of 
civil war; and after the victory, he gave thei the 
freedom of the city for their reward. 

32. Vegetius de Re Militari, l. i. c. 2-7. 

33. The oath of service and fidelity to the em- 
peror was annually renewed by the troops, on the 
first of January. 

34. Tacitus calls the Roman eagles, Bellorum 
Deos. ‘hey were placed in a chapel in the camp, 
and with the other deities recgived the religious 
worship of the troops. 

35. Gronovius de Pecunia vetere, l. iii. p. 120, 
etc. The emperor Domitian raised the annual 
stipend of the legionaries to twelve pieces of gold, 
which, in his time, was equivalent to about ten of 
our guineas. This pay, somewhat higher than our 
own, had ken, and was afterwards, gradually in- 
creased, according to the progress of wealth and 
military government. After twenty years’ service, 
the veteran received three thousand denarii (about 
one hundred pounds sterling), or a proportionable 
allowance of land. The pay and advantages of the 
guards were, in general, about double those of the 
legions. 

36. Exercitus ab exercitando, Varro de Lingua 
Latina, l. iv. Cicero in ‘Lusculan. 1. ii. 37. ‘There 
is room for a very interesting work, which should 
Jay open the connection between the languages 
and manners of nations. 

37. Vegetius, l. ii. and the rest of his first book. 

38. The Pyrrhic dance is extremely well illus- 
trated by M. le Beau, in the Academie des In- 
scriptions, tom. xxxv. p. 262, etc. That learned 
academician, in a series of memoirs, has collected 
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all the passages of the ancients that relate to the 
Roman legion. 

39. Joseph. de Bell. Judaico, 1. iii. c. 5. We are 
indebted to this Jew for some very curious details 
of Roman discipline. 

40. Plin. Panegyr. c. 13. Life of Hadrian, in the 
Augustan History, 1-14. 

41. See an admirable digression on the Roman 
discipline, in the sixth book of his history. 

42. Vegetius de Re Militari, 1. ii. c. 4, ete. Con- 
siderable part of his very perplexed abridgment 
was taken from the regulations of Trajan and 
Hadrian; and the legion, as he describes it, cannot 
suit anv other age of the Roman empire. 

43. Vegetius de Re Militari, l. ii. c. 1. In the 
purer age of Cæsar and Cicero, the word miles 
was almost confined to the infantiy, Under the 
lowcr empire, and in the times of chivalry, it was 
appropriated almost as exclusively to the men at 
arms, who fought on horsebach. 

44. In the tine of Polvbius and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (l. v. c. 45), the steel point of the 
pilum seems to have been much longer. In the time 
of Vegetius, it was reduced to a loot, or even nine 
inches. I have chosen a medium. 

45. For the legionary arms, see Lipsius de 
Militia Romana, l. ui. ©. 2-7. 

46. Sec the beautiful comparison of Virgil, 
Georgic. 1i. v. 279. 

47. M. Guichard, Memoires Militaires, tom. i. 
c. 4 and Nouveaux Memoires, tom, i. p. 2903- 
g11 has treated the subject like a scholar and an 
off er. 

48. Arrian’s Tactics. With the true partiality of 
a Greek, Arrian rather chose to describe the 
phalanx, of which he had read, than the legions 
which he had commanded. 

49. Polyb. I. xvii. 

50. Veget. de Re Militari, l ii. c. 6. His positive 
testimony, which might be supported by cit: um- 
stantial evidence, ought surely to silence those 
critics who refuse the Imperial legion its pioper 
body of cavalry. 

51. Livy almost throughout, particularly xlu. 
61. 

52. Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 2. The true sense 
of that very curious passage was first discovered 
and illustrated by M. de Beaufort, Republique 
Romaine, |. i. c. 2. 

53. As in the instance of Horace and Agricola. 
This appears to have been a defect in the Roman 
discipline; which Hadrian endeavoured to reme- 
dy, by ascertaining the legal age of a tribune. 

54. Arrian’s Tactics, 4. 

55. Such, in particular, was the state of the 
Batavians. ‘Tacit. Germania, c 29. 

56. Marcus Antoninus obliged the vanquished 
Quadi and Marcomanni to supply him with a 
large body of troops, which he immediately sent 
into Britain. Dion Cassius, 1. lxxi. 

57. Tacit. Annal. iv. 5. "Those who fix a regular 
proportion of as many foot, and twice as many 
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horse, confound the auxiliaries of the emperors, 
with the Italian allies of the republic. 

58. Vegetius, ii. 2. Arrian, in his order of march 
and battle against the Alani. 

59. The subject of the ancient machines is 
treated with great knowledge and ingenuity by 
the Chevalier Folard (Polybe, tom. ii. p. 233-299). 
He prefers them in many respects to our modern 
cannon and mortars. We may observe, that the 
use of thein in the field gradually became more 
prevalent, in proportion as personal valour and 
military skill declined with the Roman cmpire. 
When men were no longer found, their place 
was supplicd by machines. See Vegetius, ii. 25. 
Arrian. 

60. Vegetius finishes his second book, and the 
description of the legion, with the following em- 
phatic words: “Universa que in quoque belli 
genere necessaria cesse creduntur, secum legio 
debet ubique portare, ut in quovis loco fixerit 
castra, armatam facial civitatem.” 

61. For the Roman Castrametation, Polybius, 
lL vi. with Lipsius de Militid Romana, Joseph. de 
Bell. Jud. 1. iii. c. 5. Vegetius, i. 21-25, iii. g and 
Memoires de Guichard, tom. i. c. I 

62. Cicero in Tusculan. ii. 37. Joseph. de Bell. 
Jud. l. iii. 5. Frontinus, iv. 1 

64. Vegetius, i. 9. Memoires de l'Academie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 187. 

64. Those evolutions are admirably well ex- 
plained by M. Guichard, Nouveaux Memoires, 
tom. i. p. 141-234. 

65. Tacitus (Annal iv. 5) has given us a state 
of the legions under ‘Tiberius: and Dion Cassius 
(L. lv. p. 794) under Alexander Severus. I have 
endeavoured to fix on the proper medium between 
these two periods. See likewise Lipsius de Magni- 
tudine Roman, I. i. c. 4, 5. 

66. The Romans tried to disguise, by the pre- 
tence of religious awe, their ignorance and terror. 
Tacit. Germania, c. 34. 

67. Plutarch, in Marc. Anton. And yet, if we 
may credit Orosius, these monstrous castles were 
no more than ten feet above the water, vi. 19. 

68. Lipsins, de Magnitud. Rom. I. i. c. 5. The 
sixteen last chapters of Vegetius relate to naval 
affairs. 

69. Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. c. 2q. It 
must, however, be remembered, that France still 
feels that extraordinary effort. 

70. Strabo, 1. ii. It is natural enough to suppose, 
that Arragon is derived from ‘Tarraconensis, and 
several moderns who have written in Latin, use 
those words as synonymous. lt is however certain, 
that the Arragon, a little stream which falls from 
the Pyrenees into the Ebro, first gave its name to a 
country, and gradually to a kingdom. IY Anville, 
Geographie du Moyen Age, p. 181. 

71. One hundred and fifteen cities appear in the 
Notitia of Gaul; and it is well known that this 
appellation was applied not only to the capital 
town, but to the whole territory of cach state. But 
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Plutarch and Appian increase the number of 
tribes to three or four hundred. 

72. 1)’Anville. Notice de l’ Ancienne Gaule. 

73. Whitaker’s History of Manchester, vol. 
i. Cc. 3. 

74. The Italian Veneti, though often confounded 
with the Gauls, were more probably of Illyrian 
origin. M. Freret, Memoires de Academie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xviii. 

75. Maffei Verona illustrata, 1. r. 

76. The first contrast was observed by the an- 
cients. Florus, i. 11. The second must strike every 
modern traveller, 

27. Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. iii) [6] follows the 
division of Italy by Augustus, 

78. ‘Tournefort, Voyages en Grèce ct Asie 
Minceure, lettre xviii. 

79. The name of Illyricum originally belonged 
to the sea-coast of the Adriatic, and was gradually 
extended by the Romans from the Alps to the 
Euxine Sea. Severini Pannonia, i. l. c. 3. 

80. 4 Venetian traveller, the Abbate Fortis, has 
lately given us some account of those very obscure 
countries. But the geography and antiquities of 
the western Illyricum can be expected only from 
the munificence of the empcror, its sovereign. 

81. Ihe Save rises near the confines of Istria, 
and was considered by the more early Grecks as 
the principal stream of the Danube. 

82. Periplus of .Arrian. He examined the coasts 
of the Euxine, when he was governor of Cappa- 
docia. 

83. The progress of religion is well known. ‘The 
use of letters was introduced among the savages 
of Europe about fifteen hundred years before 
Christ; and the Europeans carried them to Amer- 
ica, about fifteen centuries after the Christian era. 
But in a period of three thousand years, the 
Phoenician alphabet reccived considerable alter- 
ations, as it passed through the hands of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

84. Dion Cassius, lib. lxviii. p. 1131 [e. 14]. 

85. Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern geog- 
raphers, fix the Isthmus of Suez as the boundary 
of Asia and Africa. Dionysius, Mela, Pliny, Sal- 
lust, Hirtius, and Solinus, have preferred for that 
purpose the western branch of the Nile, or even 
the great Catabathmus, or descent, which last 
would assign to Asia, not only Egypt, but part of 
Libya. 

86. The long range, moderate height, and gentle 
declivity of mount Atlas are very unlike a solitary 
mountain which rears its head into the clouds, and 
seems to support the heavens. The peak of Tener- 
iffe, on the contrary, rises a league and a half above 
the surface of the sea, and as it was frequently 
visited by the Phoenicians, might engage the notice 
of the Greek pocts. Buffon, Histoire Naturelle, 
tom. i. p. 312. Histoire des Voyages, tom. ii. 

87. M. de Voltaire, tom. xiv. p. 297, unsupported 
by either fact or probability, has generously be- 
stowed the Canary Islands on the Roman empire. 
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88. Bergier, Hist. des Grands Chemins, | m. 
C. I, 2, 3, 4, a very useful collection. 
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89 Templeman’s Survey of the Globe’ but I 
distrust both the doctor’s learning and his maps. 


Chapter II 


1. They were erected about midway between 
Lahor and Delhi [The conquests of Ale sander in 
Hindostan were contincd to the Punjab, acountry 
watered by tne five gcat streams of the Indus 

2 M dc Guwgns, Histone des Huns, 1 w 
xvi and vn 

3 There is not any writer who describes in so 
lively a manna as Herodotus, the true ge mus of 
Polytheisıin Lhe best commentary may be found 
in Mr Hume’s Natural History of Religion and 
the best contrast in Bossuct’s Umivcisal History 
Som obscure traces of an intolerant spuit appt at 
in the conduct of the Egyptians (Juvenal, Sat 
wv.) and the Christians as well as Jews, who lived 
under the Roman temput, formed a very m- 
portant exception so unportant, indeed, that the 
discussion will requue a distinct chapter of this 
work 

4 The ughts, pows and pictensions of the 
sovereign of Olympus, are very cle uly described 
in the \vth book of the Ihad inthe Greck onpinal, 
I mean tor Mr Pop, without perceiving it, has 
improved the theology of Homer 

5 Casar de Bell Gall vı 17 Within a century 
o1 two the Gauls the ms Ives apphed to then gods 
the names of Mercurv, Mais, Apollo, etc 

O Lhe admnabk work of C ero, de Natuid 
Tx orum, 3s the best clue wo Have to guide us 
through the dark and profound abyss He 1 pre- 
sents with candour, and contutes with subtlety, 
the opinions ol the philosophe so 

7 I do not pretend to assert that, in this nre- 
hgious agi, the natural terrors of superstition, 
dreams, omens, apparitions, tte , had lost theu 
cfficacy 

8 Socrates } picurus, Cicero, and Plutarc h, al- 
ways inculeated decent reverence for the religion 
of then own country, and of mankind Lhe devo- 
tion of Epicurus was assiduous and exemplary 
Diogen Laert x 10 

9 Polybius, | vi © 53, 54 fcap 56] Juve nal, 
Sat xu lamcnts, that in his time this appre hen- 
sion had lost much of its efik t 

10 Sce the fate of Syracuse, lare ntum, Ambra- 
cia, C oninth, ete , the conduct of Verres, in Ciccro 
(Action Orat 4), and the usual practice of gov- 
ernors, in the vinth Satire of Juve nal 

11 Sutton in Claud — Phn Hist Nat xxx 1 

12 Pelloutw r Histoire des Celtes, tom vi p. 


230 252 
13 Seneca Consolat. ad Hclviam, p 74 Edit. 
Lips 


14 Dionysius Halicarn. Antiquitat Roman. 
L n. 
15. In the ycar of Rome 701, the temple of Isis 


and Serapis was demolished by the order of the 
Senate Mion Lassus, I al p 252), and cven by 
the hands of the consul (Valerius Maximus 1, 3) 
After the death of Casa, it was restored at the 
public expense (Dion, 1 sivu p 501) When Au 
gustus was in Feypt, he revered the majesty of 
Serapis (Dion l u p 647 ) butin the Poma num 
of Rome, and a mul round it, he prohibited: the 
worship of the EF yyptian gods (Dion | bu p 679, 
1 hv p 735) Ihcy remained, however, very 
fashionable under his reign (Ovid de Ait \inand 
| 1) and that of his successor, till the justice of 
Piberius was provoked to some acts of severity 
(laat Annal u 85 Josph Antiquit I xvui 
c 3) 

1b Lertullan in Apolog tu, ¢ 6, p 74 Edit 
Havercamp Laminchned to attribute then estab- 
hishinent to the de voton of the Flavian faimly 

17 See Favy, | yi and wus 

18 Microb Saturnalia, di ma © o Te gives s 
a form of ¢ vocation 

19 Minutius Lelia in Octavio, p 34 \inobius 
l v p 115 

20 lact Annal m 24 Phe Orbis Rom anus of 
the learned Spanheim is 3 complete history of the 
progressive admission of I atum, Italy, and the 
provinces, to the freedom of Rome 

21 Herodotus v 97 It should seem, however 
that he followed a large and popular estimation 

22 \thenxus Deapnosophist L vi p 272 Edit 
Casaubon Meursius de Fortuni Attica, 4 

23 Se a very accu aite collection of the num 
bers of cach Lustrum in M de Beaufort, Re publi 
que Romaine, ] iv ¢ 4 

24 \ppian de Balt caval } i Vellaus Patercu 
lus, 1 n ¢ 15, 16,17 

25 “Morcenas had advised him to declare by one 
edict, all his snbjects, citizens) But we may justly 
suspect that the historian Dion was the author of a 
counsel, so much adapted to the practice of his 
own agt, and so little to that of Augustus 

26 [The senators were obliged to have one tind 
of their own | nded property in Italy Pln | vi 
cp 19 The qualification was reduced by Marcus 
to one-fourth Since the reign of Trajan, Italy had 
sunk nearer to the level of the provinces 

27 The first part of the Verona Hlustrata of the 
Marquis Malki, gives the ck arest and most com- 
prehensive view of the state of Italy under the 
C.esars 

28 Pausanias, | vu [(c] Lhe Romans conde - 
seende d to restore the names of those assemblic 
when the y could no longer be dange rous 

29 lhty are frequently mentioned by Cæsar 
The Abbé Dubos attempts, with very httle succe ss, 
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to prove that the assemblies of Gaul were con- 
tinued under the emperors. Histoire de I’ Etablis- 
sement de la Monarchie Francoise, I. i. c. 4. 

go. Seneca in Consolat. ad Helviam, c. 6. 

31. Meinnon apud Photium, c. 33 [p. 231 edit. 
Bekker]. Valer. Maxim. ix. 2. Plutarch (Sulla cap. 
24| and Dion Cassius swell the massacre to 150,000 
citizens; but I should esteem the smaller number 
to be more than sufficient. 

32. Twenty-five colonics were settled in Spain 
(Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 3, 4, iv. 35): and nine in 
Britain, of which London, Colchester, Lincoln, 
Chester, Gloucester, and Bath, still remain consid- 
erable cities (Richard of Cirencester, p. 36, and 
Whitaker’s History of Manchester, L i. c. 3). 

33. Aul. Gell. Noctes Attica, xvi 13. The em- 
peror Hadrian expressed his surprise, that the 
cities of Utica, Gades, and Itatica, which already 
enjoyed the rights of Murucipra, should solicit the 
title of colonus. “Lheir example, however, became 
fashionable, and the empire was filled with hon- 
orary colonics. Spanheim, de Usu Numismatum, 
Dissertat. xiii. 

34. Spanheim, Orbis Roman, c. 8. p. 62. 

35. Aristid. in Romne Encomio, tom. i. p. 218. 
Edit. Jebb. 

3b. Tacit. Annal. xi. 23, 24. Hist. iv. 74. 

37. Phn. Hist. Natur. in. 5. Augustine, ‘Lhe City 
of God, xx. 7. Lipsius de pronunciatione Linguz 
Latina, €. 3. 

98. Apuleius and Augustin will answer for 
Africa: Strabo for Spain and Gaul; Tacitus, in the 
Life of Agricola, for Britain; and Velleius Patercu- 
lus for Pannonia. [o them we may add the lan- 
guage of the Inscriptions. 

34. Lhe Celtic was preserved in the mountains 
of Wales, Cornwall, and Armorica. We may ob- 
serve that Apuleius reproaches an African youth, 
who lived among the populace, with the use of the 
Punic: whilst he had almost forget Greek, and 
neither could nor would speak Latin (.Spolog. p. 
590). Ihe greater part of St. Austin’s congrega- 
tions were strangers to the Punic. 

40. Spain alone produced Columella, the Senec- 
cas, Lucan, Martial, and Quintilian. 

41. Lhere is not, I believe, from Dionysius to 
Libanus, a single Greek critic who mentions Virgil 
or Horace. They seem ignorant that the Romans 
had any good writers. 

42. Phe curious reader may see in Dupin (Bi- 
bliotheque Ecclesiastique, tom. xix. p. 1, c. 8), 
how much the use of the Syriac and Egyptian 
languages was still preserved. 

43. Juvenal, Sat. iii. and xv. Ammian. Marcel- 
lin. xxii. 16. 

44. Dion Cassius, l, Ixxvii, [5] p. 1275. The first 
instance happened under the reign of Septimius 
Severus. 

45. Valerius Maximus, I. ii. c. 2, n. 2. ‘The em- 
peror Claudius disfranchised an eminent Grecian 
for not understanding Latin. He was probably in 
Some public office. Suctonius in Claud. c. 16. 
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46. In the camp of Lucullus, an ox sold for a 
drachma, and a slave for four drachme, or about 
three shillings. Phitarch. in Lucullus. 

47. Diodorus Siculus in Eclog. Hist. 1, xxxiv. 
and xxxvi. Florus, iii. 19, 20. 

48. See a remarkable instance of severity in Cic- 
cro in Verrem, v. 3. 

49. See in Gruter, and the other collectors, a 
great number of inscriptions addressed by slaves 
to their wives, children, fellow-servants, masters, 
etc. They are all most probably of the Imperial 
age. 

50. Augustan History [Spartian Hadr. 18] and 
Dissertation of M. de Burigny, in the xxxvth vol- 
uine of the Academy of Inscriptions, upon the 
Roman slaves. 

51. Dissertation of M. de Burigny in the xxxviith 
volume, on the Roman freedinen. 

52. Spanhcim, Orbis Roman, 1. i. c. 16, p. 124, 
ctc. 

53. Seneca de Clementia, |. i. c. 24. The original 
is much stronger, “Quantum periculum immine- 
ret si servi nostri numerare nos cœpissent.” 

54. Pliny (Hist. Natur. l. xxxiii.) and Athenæus 
(Deipnosophist. l. vi. p. 272). Ihe latter boldly as- 
serts. that he knew very many (zapzoddor) Romans 
who possessed, not for use, but ostentation, ten and 
even twenty thousand slaves. 

55. In Paris there are not more than 43,700 do- 
mestics of every sort, and not a twelfth part of the 
inhabitants. Messange Recherches sur la Popula- 
tion, p. 186. 

50. A learned slave sold for many hundred 
pounds sterling: Atticus always bred and taught 
them himself. Cornel. Nepos in Vit. c. 13. 

57. Many of the Roman physicians were slaves. 
Middleton's Dissertation and Defence. 

58. lheir ranks and offices are very copiously 
enuincrated by Pignorius de Servis, 

50. laat. Annal. xiv. 43. They were all cxe- 
cuted for not preventing their master’s murder. 

60. Apuleius in Apolog. p. 548, edit. Delphin. 

61. Plin. Hist. Natur. l. xxxii. 47. 

62. Compute twenty millions in France, twenty- 
two in Germany, four in Hungary, ten in Italy 
with its islands, cight in Great Britain and Ireland, 
cight in Spain and Portugal, ten or twelve in the 
European Russia, sıx in Poland, six in Greece and 
‘Lurkey, four in Sweden, three in Denmark and 
Norway, four in the Low Countries. Phe whole 
would amount to one hundred and five or one 
hundred and seven millions. Voltaire, de Histoire 
Generale. 

63. Joseph. de Bell. Judaico. |. ii. c. 16. The ora- 
tion of Agrippa, or rather of the historian, is a fine 
picture of the Roman empire. 

64. Sueton. in August. c. 28. Augustus built in 
Rome the temple and forum of Mars the Avenger; 
the temple of Jupiter Tonans in the Capitol; that 
of Apollo Palatine, with public libraries; the por- 
tico and basilica of Caius and Lucius, the porticos 
of Livia and Octavia, and the theatre of Marcel- 
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lus. The example of the sovereign was imitated by 
his ministers and generals; and his friend Agrippa 
left behind him the immortal monument of the 
Panthcon. 

65. Maffei, Verona illustrata, I. iv. p. 68. 

66. Xth book of Pliny’s Epistles. He mentions 
the following works, carried on at the expense of 
the cities. At Nicomedia, a new forum, an aque- 
duct, and a canal, left unfinished by a king; at 
Nice, a gymnasium, and a theatre which had al- 
ready cost near ninety thousand pounds; baths at 
Prusa and Claudiopolis; and an aqueduct of six- 
teen miles in length for the use of Sinope. 

67. Hadrian atterwards made a very equitable 
regulation, which divided all treasure-trove be- 
tween the right of property and that of discovery. 
Hist. August. p. 9 [Spartian Hadr. c. 18]. 

68. Philostrat. in Vit. Sophist. I. ii. p. 548. 

69. Aulus Gellius, in Noct. Attic. i. 2, ix. 2, 
xviii. 10, xix. 12, Philostrat. p. 564. 

70. Philostrat. I. ii. p. 548, 560. Pausanias, l. i. 
and vii. 10. The Life of Herodes, in the xxxth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of In- 
scriptions. 

71, It is particularly remarked of Athens by Di- 
cxarchus, de Statu Grecia, p. 8, inter Geogra- 
phos Minores, edit. Hudson. 

72. Donatus de Roma Vetere, l. iii. c. 4, 5, 6. 
Nardini Roma Antica, 1. iii. 11, 12, 13, and a MS. 
description of ancient Rome, by Bernardus Ori- 
cellarius, or Rucellai, of which I obtained a copy 
from the library of the Canon Ricardi at Florence. 
Two celebrated pictures of Timanthes and of Pro- 
togenes are mentioned by Pliny, as in the Temple 
of Peace. and the Laocoon was found in the baths 
of Titus. 

73. Montfaucon l'Antiquité Expliquée, tom. iv. 
p. 2, L i. c. 9. Fabretti has composed a very learned 
treatise on the aqueducts of Rome. 

94. “lian. Hist. Var. 1. ix. c. 16. He lived in the 
time of Alexander Severus. See Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Greca, l. iv. c, 21. 

75. Joseph. de Bell. Jud. ii. 16. The number, 
however, is mentioned, and should be received 
with a degree of latitude. 

76. Plin. Hist. Natur, iii. 5. 

77. Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 3, 4, iv. 35. The list 
scems authentic and accurate: the division of the 
provinces, and the different condition of the cities, 
are minutely distinguished. 

78. Strabon. Geograph. 1. xvii. p. 1189. 

79. Joseph. de Bell, Jud. 1i. 16. Philostrat. in Vit. 
Sophist. 1. 1i. p. 548, edit, Olcar. 

80. Tacit. Annal. iv. 55. I have taken some pains 
in consulting and comparing modern travellers, 
with regard to the fate of those eleven cities of 
Asia: seven or cight are totally destroyed, Hypzx- 
pe, Tralles, Laodicea, Ilium, Halicarnassus, Mi- 
letus, Ephesus, and we may add Sardis. Of the re- 
maining three, Pergamus is a straggling village of 
two or threc thousand inhabitants; Magnesia, un- 
der the name of Guzel-hissar, a town of some con- 
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sequence, and Smyrna, a great city, peopled by an 
hundred thousand souls. But even at Smyrna, 
while the Franks have maintained commerce, the 
Turks have ruined the arts. 

81. See a very exact and pleasing description of 
the ruins of Laodicea, in Chandler’s Travels 
through Asia Minor, p. 225, etc. 

82. Strabo, 1. xii. p. 866. He had studied at 
Tralles. 

83. Dissertation of M. de Boze, Mem. de !l’Aca- 
demic, tom. xviii. Aristides pronounced an oration 
which is still extant, to recommend concord to the 
rival cities. 

84. The inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of Alex- 
andria, amounted to seven millions and a half 
(Joseph. de Bell. Jud. ii. 16). Under the military 
government of the Mamalukes, Syria was supposed 
to contain sixty thousand villages (Histoire de 
Timur Bec, l. v. c. 20). 

85. The following Itinerary may serve to con- 
vey some idea of the direction of the road, and of 
the distance between the principal towns. I. From 
the wall of Antoninus to York, 222 Roman miles. 
II. London 227. IH. Rhutupie or Sandwich 67. 
IV. ‘he navigation to Boulogne 45. V. Rheims 
174. VJ. Lyons 330. VII. Milan 324. VII. Rome 
426. IX. Brundusium 360. X. Ihe navigation to 
Dyrrachium 40. XI. Byzantium 711. XII. Ancyra 
283. XIII. 'Jarsus gor. XIV. Antioch 141. XV. 
Tyre 252. XVI. Jerusalem 108. In all 4080 Ro- 
man, or 3740 English miles. See the Itineraries 
published by Wesseling, his annotations; Gale and 
Stukeley for Britain, and M. d’Anville for Gaul 
and Italy. 

86. Montfaucon, PAntiquité Expliquée (tom. 
iv. p. 2, L i. c."5), has described the bridges of 
Narn, Alcantara, Nismes, etc. 

87. Bergier Histoire des grands Chemins de 
PEmpire Romain, I. ii. c. 1 28. 

88. Procopius in Hist. Arcana, c. 30. Bergier 
Hist. des grands Chemins, |. iv. Codex ‘Theado- 
sian. J. vin. tit. v. vol. jii. p. 506-563, with Gode- 
froy’s learned commentary. 

89. In the time of Theodosius, Cæsarius, a mag- 
istrate of high rank, went post from Antioch to 
Constantinople. He began his journey at might, 
was in Cappadocia (165 miles from Antioch) the 
ensuing evening, and arrived at Constantinople 
the sixth day about noon. The whole distance was 
725 Roman, or 665 English miles. See Libanius 
Orat. xxii. and the Itincraria, p. 572-581. 

go. Pliny, though a favourite and a minister, 
made an apology for granting post-horses to his 
wife on the most urgent business. Fpist. x. 121, 122. 

91. Bergier Hist. des grands Chemins, 1. iv. c. 49. 

92. Plin. Hist, Natur. xix. 1. 

93. It is not improbable that the Greeks and 
Phornicians introduced some new arts and produc- 
tions into the neighborhood of Marseilles ana 
Gades. 

94. Homer, Odyss. l. ix. v. 358. 

95. Plin. Hist. Natur. L. xiv. 
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96. Strab. Geograph. 1. iv. p. 223. ‘The intense 
cold of a Gallic winter was almost proverbial 
among the ancients. 

97. In the beginning of the fourth century, the 
orator Eumenius (Panegyric. Veter. viii. 6, edit. 
Delphin.) speaks of the vines in the territory of 
Autun, which were decayed through age, and the 
first plantation of which was totally unknown. The 
Pagus Arebrignus is supposed by M. d’Anville to 
be the district of Beaune, celebrated, even at pres- 
ent, for one of the first growths of Burgundy. 

q8. Plin. Hist. Natur. |. xv. 

99. Plin. Hist. Natur. l. xix. 

100, Harte’s Essays on Agriculture, in which he 
has collected all that the ancients and modcrns 
have said of Lucerne, 

101. ‘Tacit. Germania, c. 45. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xxxviii. o. Che latter observed, with some humour, 
that even fashion had not yet found out the use of 
amber, Nero sent a Roman knight to purchase 
great quantitics on the spot where it was produced, 
the coast of modern Prussia. 

102, Called Taprobana by the Romans, and 
Serendib by the Arabs. It was discovered under 
the reign of Claudius, and graduaily became the 
principal mart of the East. 

103, Plin Hist. Natur. l. vi. Strabo, |. xvii. 

104. Hist. August. p. 224. A silk garment was 
considered as an ornament to a woran, but as a 
disgrace to a man. 

105. [Che two great pearl fisheries were the same 
as at present, Ormuz and Cape Comorin. As well 
as we Can compare ancient with modern gcogra- 
phy, Rome was supphed with diamonds from the 
mine of Jumelpur, in Bengal, which is described in 
the Voyages de ‘Lavernier, tom. ii. p. 281. 

106, ‘Tacit. Annal. iii. 52 (in a specch of Tibe- 
rius). 
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107. Plin. Hist. Natur. xii. 18. In another place 
he computes half that sum; Quingenties H. S. for 
India exclusive of Arabia. 

108. ‘Ihe proportion which was 1 to 10, and 
1214, rose to 14 2-5ths, the legal regulation of 
Constantine. See Arbuthnot’s Tables of ancient 
Coins, c. v. 

10g. Among many other passages, see Pliny 
(Hist. Natur. iii. 5), Aristides (de Urbe Rom), 
and ‘lertullian (de Anima, c. 30). 

110. Herodes Atticus gave the sophist Polemo 
above cight thousand pounds for three declama- 
tions. Philostrat. 1. i. p. 558 [vita Herodes, cap. 7). 
The Antonines founded a school at Athens, in 
which professors of grammar, rhetoric, politics, 
and the four great sects of philosophy, were main- 
tained at the public expense for the instruction of 
youth, ‘Lhe salary of a philosopher was ten thou- 
sand drachmi, between three and four hundred 
pounds a year. Similar establishimce nts were formed 
in the other great cities of the empire. Lucian in 
Eunuch. tom. ii. p. 353 edit. Reitz. Philostrat. 1. ii. 
p. 566. Hist. August. p. 21. Dion Cassius, J. lxxi. 
p. 1195. Juvenal himself, in a morose satire, which 
in every line betrays his own disappointment and 
envy, is obliged, however, to say— 

——O Juvenes, circumspicit et agitat vos. 

Materiamque sibi Ducis indulgentia querit. 

—Satir. vii. 20. 

111. Longin, de Sublim. c. 43. p. 229, edit. Toll. 
Here too we may say of Longinus, ‘his own cxam- 
ple strengthens all his laws.’ Instead of proposing 
his sentiments with a manly boldness, he insinuates 
them with the most guarded caution, puts them 
into the mouth of a friend: and, as far as we can 
collect from a corrupted text, makes a show of re- 
futing them himself. 


Chapter ITI 


1. Orosius, vi. 18. 

2. Julius Cæsar introduced soldicrs, strangers, 
and half-barbarians, into the senate (Sucton. in 
Cæsar, c. 77, 80). ‘The abuse became still morc 
scandalous after his death. 

3. Dion Cassius, l. iii. [c. 42], p. 693. Suctonius 
in August. c. 55. 

4. Dion (l iii. p. 698) gives us a prolix and bom- 
bast speech on this great occasion. I have bor- 
rowed from Suetonius and Tacitus the general 
language of Augustus. 

5. Imperator (from which we have derived Em- 
peror) signified under the republic no more than 
general, and was emphatically bestowed by the 
soldiers, when on the field of battle they proclaimed 
their victorious leader worthy of that title. When 
the Roman emperors assumed it in that sense, they 


placed it after their name, and marked how often 
they had taken it. 

b. Dion. l. liii. p. 703, etc. 

7. Livy Epitom. |. xiv. Valer. Maxim. vi. 3. 

8. See in the vitith book of Livy, the conduct of 
Manlius Torquatus and Papirius Cursor. They 
violated the laws of nature and humanity, but they 
asserted those of military discipline; and the peo- 
ple, who abhorred the action, was obliged to rec- 
spect the principle. 

9. By the lavish but unconstrained suffrages of 
the people, Pompey had obtained a military com- 
mand scarcely inferior to that of Augustus. Among 
the extraordinary acts of power executed by the 
former, we may remark the foundation of twenty- 
nine cities, and the distribution of three or four 
millions sterling to his troops. The ratification 
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of his acts met with some opposition and delays in 
the senate. See Plutarch, Appian, Dion Cassius, 
and the first book of the epistles to Atticus. 

10. Under the commonwealth, a triumph could 
only be claimed by the general, who was author- 
ised to take the Auspices in the name of the people. 
By an exact consequence drawn from this prin- 
ciple of policy and religion, the triumph was re- 
served to the emperor; and his most successful 
lieutenants were satisfied with some marks of dis- 
tinction, which, under the name of triumphal 
honours, were invented in their favour. 

11. Cicero (de Legibus, iii. 3) gives the consular 
office the name of Regia potestas; and Polybius (l. 
vi. c. 3) observes three powers in the Roman con- 
stitution. The monarchical was represented and 
exercised by the consuls. 

12. As the tribunitian power (distinct from the 
annual office) was first invented for the Dictator 
Ciesar (Dion, 1. xliv. p. 384), we may casily con- 
ceive that it was given as a reward for having so 
nobly asserted, by arms, the sacred rights of the 
tribuncs and people. Commentaries, De Bell. 
Civil. L. i. 

13. Augustus exercised nine annual consulships 
without interruption. He then most artfully re- 
fused that magistracy, as well as the dictatorship, 
absented himself from Rome and waited till the 
fatal effects of tumult and faction forced the senate 
to invest him with a perpetual consulship. Au- 
gustus, as well as his successors, affected, however, 
to conceal so invidious a title. 

14. See a fragment of a Decree of the Senate, 
conferring on the emperor Vespasian all the pow- 
ers grantcd to his predecessors, Augustus, Tiberius, 
and Claudius. This curious and important monu- 
ment is published in Gruter’s Inscriptions, No. 
cexlii. ° 

15. Two consuls were created on the Calends of 
January; but in the course of the year others were 
substituted in their places, till the annual number 
seems to have amounted to no less than twelve. 
The pretors were usually sixteen or eighteen 
(Lipsius in Excurs. D. ad ‘Tacit. Annal. l. i.). I 
have not mentioned the Ædiles or Quirstors. OF 
ficers of the police or revenue casily adapt them- 
selves to any form of government. In the time of 
Nero, the tribunes legally possessed the right of 
intercesston, though it might be dangerous to exer- 
cise it (Tacit. Annal. xvi. 26). In the time of 
Trajan, it was doubtful whether the tribuneship 
was an office or a name (Plin. Epist. i. 23). 

16. The tyrants thems#lves were ambitious of 
the consulship. The virtuous princes were moder- 
ate in the pursuit, and cxact in the discharge of it. 
Trajan revived the ancient oath, and swore before 
the consul’s tribunal that he would observe the 
laws (Plin. Panegyric. c. 64). 

17. Quoties Magistratuum Comitiis interesset. 
Tribus cum candidatis suis circuibat: supplicabat- 
que more solemni. Ferebat et ipse suffragium in 
tribubus, ut unus e populo. Suetonius in August. 
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c. 56. 

18. Tum primum Comitia e campo ad patres 
translata sunt. ‘Tacit. Annal. i. 15. The word 
primum seems to allude to some faint and unsuc- 
cessful efforts, which were made towards restoring 
thein to the people. 

19. Dion Cassius (I. liii. p. 703-714) has given a 
very loose and partial sketch of the Imperial sys- 
tem. To illustrate and often to correct him, I have 
meditated Tacitus, examined Suetonius, and con- 
sulted the following moderns: the Abbé de la 
Bleterie, in the Memoires de Academie des In- 
scriptions, toni. xix. xxi. xxiv. xxv. xxvii. Beaufort, 
Republique Romainc, tom. i. p. 255-275. ‘The 
Dissertations of Noodt and Gronovius, de lege 
Regia; printed at Leyden, in the year 1731. Gra- 
vina de Imperio Romano, p. 479-544 of his 
Opuscula. Maffei Verona Illustrata, t. i. p. 245, 
etc. 

20. A weak prince will always be governed by his 
domestics. ‘The power of slaves aggravated the 
shame of the Romans; and the senate paid court 
to a Pallas or a Narcissus. There is a chance that a 
modern favourite may be a gentleman. 

21. Treatise of Vandale de Consecratione Prin- 
cipum. It would be easier for me to copy than it 
has been to verify the quotations of that learned 
Dutchman. 

22. Dissertation of the Abbé Monyault in the first 
volume of the Academy of Inscriptions. 

23. Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus aras, 
says Horace to the emperor himself, and Horace 
was well acquainted with the court of Augustus. 

24. See Cicero in Philippic. i. 6. Julian in Cæ- 
saribus. Inque Qedm templis jurabit Roma per 
umbras, is the indignant expression of Lucan, but 
it is a patriotic, rather than a devout indignation, 

25. Dion Cassius, 1. liii. p. 710, with the curious 
Annotations of Reimar. 

26. As Octavianus advanced to the banquet of 
the Cirsar's, his colour changed like that of the 
Camclion; pale at first, then red, afterwards black, 
he at last assumed the mild livery of Venus and the 
graces (CGursars, p. 309). This image employed hy 


Julian, in his ingenious fiction, is just and elegant; 


but when he considers this change of character as 
real, and ascribes it to the power of philosophy, he 
does too much honour to philosophy, and to 
Octavianus. 

27. Two centurics after the establishment of 
monarchy, the emperor Marcus Antoninus rec- 
ommends the character of Brutus as a perfect 
mode] of Roman virtue. 

28. It is much to be regretted that we have lost 
the part of ‘Tacitus which treated of that transac- 
tion. We are forced to content ourselves with the 
popular rumours of Josephus, and the imperfect 
hints of Dion and Suctonius. 

2g. Augustus restored the ancient severity of 
discipline. After the civil wars, he dropped the en- 
dearing name of Fellow-Soldicrs, and called them 
only Soldiers (Sueton. in August. c. 25). See the 
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use Tiberius made of the senate in the mutiny of 
the Pannonian legions (Tacit. Annals, i. [25]). 

30. ‘These words seem to have been the constitu- 
tional language. Sec 'T'acit. Annal. xiii. 4. 

g1. The first was Camillus Scribonianus, who 
took up arins in Dalmatia against Claudius, and 
was deserted by his own troops in five days. ‘The 
second, L. Antonius, in Germany, who rebelled 
against Domitian; and the third, Avidius Cassius, 
in the reign of M. Antoninus. ‘l he two last reigned 
but a few months, and were cut off by their own 
adherents. We may observe, that both Camillus 
and Cassius coloured their ambition with the de- 
sign of restoring the republic: a task, said Cassius, 
peculiarly reserved for his name and family. 

32. Velleius Paterculus, l. ii. c. 121. Sucton, in 
‘Tiber. ¢. 20. 

33. Sucton. in Tit. c. 6. Plin. in Prefat. Hist. 
Natur. 

34. lhis idea is frequently and strongly incul- 
cated by Tacitus. Hist. i. 5, 16: ii. 76. 

35. Ihe emperor Vespasian, with his usual 
good sense, laughed at the gencalogists, who de- 
duced his family from Flavius, the founder of 
Reate (his native country), and one of the com- 
panions of Hercules. Suet. in Vespasian. c. 12. 

ab, Mon L Ixviii. p. r121. Phn. Secund. in 
Panceyric. 

37. Felicior Augusto, MFIIOR TRap NO. Lutrop. 
vii. 5. 

38. Dion (l. Isix. p. 124q) affirms the whole to 
have been a fiction, on the authority of his father, 
who being governor of the province where ‘Trajan 
died, had very good opportunities of sifting this 
mysterious transaction. Yet Dodwell (Prerlect. 
Camden. wwii.) has maintained that Hadrian was 
called to the ceitain hope of the empire during the 
lifetime of ‘Trajan. 

20. Dion (ixx. p. 1191). Aurel. Victor. 

40. The dcification of Antinous, his medals, sta- 
tues, temples, citv, oracles, and constellation, are 
well known, and still dishonour the inemory of 
Hadiian. Yet we may remark, that of the first 
fifteen emperors, Claudius was the only one whose 
taste in love was entirely conect. For the honours 
of Antinous, see Spanheim, Commentaire sur les 
Cesars de Julien, p. 80. 

41. Hist. August. p. 
Epitom. 

42. Without the help of medals and inscriptions 
we should be ignorant of this fact, so honourable 
to the memory of Pius. 

43. During the twenty-three years of Pius’s 
reign, Marcus was only two nights absent from the 
palace, and even those were at different umes. 
Hist. August. p. 25. 

44. He was fond of the theatre, and not insensi- 
ble to the charms of the fair sex. Marcus Anton- 
inus, i. 16. Hist. August. p. 20, 21. Julian in 
Casar, á 

45 The enemies of Marcus charged him with 
hypocrisy, and with a want of that simplicity 


13. Aurelius Victor in 
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which distinguished Pius and even Verus (Hist. 
August. 6, 34). This suspicion, unjust as it was, 
imay serve to account for the supcrior applause 
bestowed upon personal qualifications, in prefer- 
ence to the social virtues. Even Marcus Antoninus 
has been called a hypocrite; but the wildest 
scepticism never insinuated that Cæsar might pos- 
sibly be a coward, or ‘Tully a fool. Wit and valour 
are qualifications more easily ascertained, than 
humanity or the love of justice. 

46. Tacitus has charactcrised, in a few words, 
the principles of the portico: Doctores sapicntia 
secutus est, qui sola bona que honesta, mala tan- 
tum que turpia; potentiam, nobilitatem, cetera- 
que extra animum, neque bonis neque malis 
adnumerant. Tacit. Hist. iv. 5. 

47. Before he went on the second expedition 
against the Germans, he read lectures of philos- 
ophy to the Roman people, during three days. He 
had already done the same in the cities of Greece 
and Asia. Hist. August. in Cassio, c. 3. 

48. Dion, l lxxi. [c. 23] p. 1190. Hist. August. 
in Avid. Cassio [c. 8]. 

49. Hist. August. in Mare. Antonin. c. 18. 

50. Vitellius consumed in mere eating, at kast 
six millions of our moncy in about seven months. 
It is not casy to express his vices with dignity, or 
even decency. Pacitus fairly calls him a hog, but it 
is by substituting to a coarse word a varv fini 
image., “At Vitellius, umbraculis hortorum abdi- 
tus, ut gna a arımaha, quibus si cibum sugg ras 
jacent torpentque, preterita, instantia, futura, 
pati oblivione dimiserat. Atque ilum nemore 
Arcino desidem et marcentem, etc.” Lacit. Hist. 
ni. 36, i. 95. Sucton. in Vitell. c. 13. Dion Cassius, 
l. Ixv. p. 1062. 

51. Lhe execution of Helvidius Priscus, and of 
the virtuous Eponina, disgraced the reign of Ves- 
pasian. 

52. Vovaee de Chardin en Perse, vol. ii. p. 203. 

53. The practice of raising slaves to the great 
offices of state is still more common among the 
‘lwks than among the Persians. Lhe miserable 
countries of Georgia and Circassia supply rulers 
to the greatest part of the Last. 

54. Chardin savs, that European travellars have 
diffused among the Persians some ideas ot the free- 
dom and mildness of our governments. l hey have 
done them a very ill office. 

55. i hev alleged the example of Scipio and 
Cato (Facit. Annal. iii, 606). Marcellus Epi us and 
Crispus Vibius had acquired two millions and a 
half under Nero. ‘Vheir wealth, which aggravated 
their crimes, protected them under Vespasian. 
Tacit. Hist. iv. 43. Dialog. de Orator. c. 8. For one 
accusation, Regulus, the just object of Pliny’s 
satire, received front the senate the consular orna- 
ments, and a present of sixty thousand pounds. 

56. Lhe crime of majesty was formerly a treason- 
able offence against the Roman people. As tib- 
unes of the people, Augustus and Tiberius applicd 
it to their own persons, and extended it to an 
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infinite latitude. 

57. After the virtuous and unfortunate widow of 
Germanicus had been put to death, Tiberius re- 
ceived the thanks of the senate for his clemency. 
She had not been publicly strangled; nor was the 
body drawn with a hook to the Gemonizx, where 
those of common malefactors were exposed. ‘Tacit. 
Annal. vi. 25. Sueton. in ‘liberio, c. 53. 

58. Seriphus was a small rocky island in the 
Ægean Sea, the inhabitants of which were de- 
spised for their ignorance and obscurity. ‘The place 
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of Ovid’s exile is well known, by his just, but un- 
manly lamentations. It should seem, that he only 
received an order to leave Rome in so many days, 
and to transport himself to Tomi. Guards and 
gaolers were unnecessary. 

59. Under ‘Tiberius, a Roman knight attempted 
to fly to the Parthians. He was stopt in the Straits 
of Sicily; but so little danger did there appear in 
the example, that the most jealous of tyrants dis- 
dained to punish it. ‘Tacit. Annal. vi. 14. 

60. Cicero ad Familiares, iv. 7. 


Chapter IV 


1. See the complaints of Avidius Cassius, Hist. 
August. p. 45. These are, it is true, the complaints 
of faction; but even faction exaggerates, rather 
than invents. 

2. Hist. August. p. 34. 

3. Dion Cassius, |. Ixxi. p. 1195. Hist. August. 
p. 33. Commentaire de Spanheim sur les Cesars de 
Julien, p. 289. lhe deification of Faustina is the 
only defect which Julian’s criticism is able to dis- 
cover in the all-accomplished character of Marcus. 

4. Commodus was the first Porphyrogenetus (born 
since his father’s accession to the throne). By a 
new strain of flattery, the Egyptian medals date by 
the years of his life; as if they were synonymous to 
those of his reign. Tillemont, Hist. des Empercurs, 
tom. ii. p. 752. 

5. Hist. August. p. 46. 

6. Dion Cassius, l. lxxii. p. 1203. 

4. According to Tertullian (Apolog. c. 25), he 
died at Sirmium. But the situation of Vindobona, 
or Vienna, where both the Victors place his death, 
is better adapted to the operations of the war 
against the Marcomanni and Quadi. 

8. Herodian,,l. i. p. 12. 

9. Herodian, I. i. p. 16. 

10. This universal joy is well described (from the 
medals as well as historians) by Mr. Wotton, Hist. 
of Rome, p. 192, 193 

t1. Manilius, the confidential secretary of Avidi- 
us Cassius, was discovered after he had lain con- 
cealed several years. The emperor nobly relieved 
the public anxicty by refusing to see him and 
burning his papers without opening them. Dion 
Cassius, I. Ixxii. p. 1200. 

12. Maffei degli Amphitheatri, p. 126. 

13. Dion, l. Ixxil. p. 1205. Herodian, |. i. p. 16. 
Hist. August. p. 46. 

14. In a note upon the .\ugustan History, p. 96, 
Casaubon has collected a number of particulars 
concerning these celebrated brothers. 

15. Dion, 1. xxii. p. 1210. Herodian, l. i. p. 22. 
Hist. August. p. 48. Dion gives a much less odious 
character of Perennis than the other historians. 
His modcration is almost a pledge of his veracity. 

16, During the second Punic war, the Romans 
imported from Asia the worship of the mother of 
the gods. Her festival, the Megalesia, began on the 


fourth of April, and lasted six days. The strects 
were crowded with mad processions, the theatres 
with spectators, and the public tables with unbid- 
den guests. Order and police were suspended, and 
pleasure was the only serious business of the city. 
See Ovid. de Fastis, l. iv. 189, etc. 

17. Herodian, 1. i. p. 23, 28. 

18, Cicero pro Flacco, c. 27. 

19. One of these dear-bought promotions occa- 
sioned a current bon mot, that Julius Solon was 
banished into the senate. 

20. Dion (l. lxvi. p. 12, 13) observes, that no 
freedman had possessed riches equal to those of 
Cleander, Lhe fortune of Pallas amounted, how- 
ever, to upwards of five and twenty hundred thou- 
sand pounds, /er milles. 

21. Dion, l. Ixxu. p. 12,13. Herodian, I. i. p. 29. 

Hist. August. p. 52. [hese baths were situated 
near the Porta Capena. Nardini Roma Antica, p. 
79- ` 
22. Hist. August. p. 48. 
23. Herodian, l.i. p.28. Dion, l. Ixxii. p.1215.The 
latter says, that two thousand persons died every 
day at Rome, during a considerable length of 
time. 

24. Funcque primum tres præfecti prætorio 
fuere: inter quos hbertinus. From some re- 
mains of modesty, Cleander declined the title, 
whilst he assumed the powers, of Pretorian præ- 
fect. As the othe: freedimen were styled, from their 
several departments, a rationibus, ab epistolis; 
Cleander calle d himself a pugzone, as intrusted with 
the detence of his master’s person. Salmasius and 
Casaubon seem to have talked very idly upon this 
passage. 

25. ‘Oc rns wodA\ews wéfoe orpatrıðraı. Herodian, 
l. i. p. 31. It is doubtful whether he means the 
Pretorian infantry, or the cohortes urbane, a 
body of six thousand men, but whose rank and 
discipline were not equal to their numbers. 
Neither Tillemont nor Wotton choose to decide 
this question. 

26. Dion Cassius, l. Ixxii. p. 1215. Herodian, l. i. 
p. 32. Hist. August. p. 48. 

27. The African lions, when pressed by hunger, 
infested the open villages and cultivated country, 
and they infested them with impunity. The royal 
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beast was reserved for the pleasures of the emperor 
and the capital; and the unfortunate peasant, who 
killed one of thein, though in his own defence, in- 
curred a very heavy penalty. ‘This extraordinary 
game-law was mitigated by Honorius, and finally 
repealed by Justinian. Codex ‘Iheodos. tom. v. 
p. 92, et Comment Gothofred. 

28. Spanheim de Numismat. Disscrtat. xii. tom. 
ii. p. 493. 

29. Dion, l. lxxii. p. 1216. Hist. August. p. 49. 

go. The ostrich’s neck is three feet long, and com- 
posed of seventeen vertebra. Buffon, Hist. Na- 
turelle. 

31. Commodus killed acamelopardalis or giraffe 
(Dion, l. lxxii. p. 1211), the tallest, the most 
gentle, and the most useless of the large quadru- 
peds. ‘This singular animal, a native only of the 
interior parts of Africa, has not been seen in 
Europe since the revival of letters, and though M. 
de Buffon (Hist. Naturelle, tom. xiii.) has en- 
dcavoured to describe, he has not ventured to 
delineate, the giraffe. 

32. Herodian, 1. i. p. 37. Hist. August. p. 50. 

33. The virtuous and even the wise princes for- 
bade the senators and knights to embracc this 
scandalous profession, under pain of infamy, or, 
what wa. asore dreaded by those profligate 
wretches, of exile. ‘he tyrants allured them to 
dishonour by threats and rewards. Nero once 
produced, in the arena, forty senators and sixty 
knights. Lipsius, Saturnalia, 1. ii. c. 2. He has 
happily corrected a passage of Suetonius, in Ne- 
rone, €. 12. 

34. Lipsius, l. ii. c. 7, 8. Juvenal, in the cighth 
satire, gives a picturesque description of this 
combat. 

35. Hist. August. p. 50. Dion, l. Ixxii. p. 1220. He 
received for each time, decres about £,Booo sterling. 

36. Victor tells us, that Commodus only allowed 
his antagonists a leaden weapon, dreading most 
probably the consequences of their despair. 

37. [hey were obliged to repeat six hundred and 
twenty-six times, Paulus first of the Secutors, ete. 

38. Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 1221. He speaks of his own 
basencess and danger. 

39. He mixed, however, some prudence with 
his courage, and passed the greatest part of his 
time in a country retirement; alleging his ad- 
vanced age, and the weakness of his cyes. “I never 
saw him in the senate,” says Dion, “except during 
the short reign of Pertinax.” All his infirmitics had 
suddenly left him, and they returned as suddenly 
upon the murder of that excellent prince. Dion, I. 
lxxii. p. 1227, 

40. The præfects were changed almost hourly or 
daily; and the caprice of Commodus was often 
fatal to his most favourite chamberlains. Hist. 
August. p. 46, 51. 

41. Dion, l. lxxii. p. 1222. Herodian, l. i. p. 43. 
Hist. August: p. 52. 

42. Pertinax was a native of Alba Pompeia, in 
Piedmont, and son of a timber-merchant. The order 
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of his employments (it is marked by Capitolinus) 
well deserves to be set down, as expressive of the 
form of government and manners of the age. 1. He 
was a centurion. 2. Prefect of a cohort in Syria, in 
the Parthian war, and in Britain. 3. He obtained 
an Ala, or squadron of horse, in Masia. 4. He was 
commissary of provisions on the Æmilian way. 
5. He commanded the fleet upon the Rhine. 6. He 
was procurator of Dacia, with a salary of about 
£1600 a year. 7. He commanded the Veterans of a 
legion. 8. He obtained the rank of senator. 9, Of 
prætor. 10. With the command of the first legion 
in Rhetia and Noricum. 11. He was consul about 
the year 175. 12. He attended Marcus into the 
cast. 13. He commanded an army on the Danube. 
14. He was consular legate of Mæsia. 15. Of 
Dacia. 16. Of Syria. 17. Of Britain. 18. He had the 
care of the public provisions at Rome. 19. He was 
proconsul of Africa. 20. Prefect of the city. 
Herodian (l. i. p. 48) does justice to his disinter- 
ested spirit; but Capitolinus, who collected every 
popular rumour, charges him with a great fortune 
acquired by bribery and corruption. 

43. Julian in the Cæsars taxes him with being 
accessory to the death of Commodus. 

44. Capitolinus gives us the particulars of these 
tumultuary votes, which were moved by one 
senator, and repeated, or rather chanted, by the 
whole body. Hist. August. p. 52. 

45. The senate condemned Nero to be put to 
death more majorum. Sucton. c. 49. 

46. Dion (1. lxxiii. p. 1223) speaks of these 
entertainments, as a senator who had supped with 
the emperor; Capitolinus (Hist. August. p. 58), 
like a slave, who had received his intelligence from 
one of the scullions. 

47. Deces. ‘The blameless economy of Pius left 
his successors a treasure of cictes septres millies, 
ahove two and twenty millions sterling. Dion, 1. 
lxxiii. p. 1231. 

48. Besides the design of converting these useless 
ornaments into money, Dion (1. lxxii. p. 122Q) 
assigns two secret motives of Pertinax., He wished 
to expose the vices of Commodus and to discover 
by the purchasers those who most resembied 
him. 

49. Though Capitolinus has picked up many 
idle tales of the private life of Pertinax, he joins 
with Dion and Herodian in admitting his public 
conduct. 

50, Leges, rem surdam, inexorabilem esse. T. 
Liv. ii. 3. 

51. If we credit Capitolinus (which is rather 
difficult), Falco behaved with the most petulant 
indecency to Pertinax, on the day of his accession. 
The wise emperor only admonished him of his 
youth and inexperience. Hist. August. p. 55. 

52. The modern bishopric of Liege. ‘This soldier 
probably belonged to the Batavian horseguards, 
who were mostly raised in the duchy of Gueldres 
and the neighbourhood, and were distinguished by 
their valour, and by the boldness with which they 
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swam their horses across the broadest and most 
rapid rivers. Tacit. Hist. iv. 12. Dion, 1. lv. p. 797. 
Lipsius de magnitudine Romani, l. i. c. 4. 


Notes: Chapter v 


53. Dion, l. Ixxiii. p. 1232. Herodian, l. ii. p. 6o. 
Hist. August. p. 58. Victor in Epitom. and in 
Cæsarib. Eutropius, viii. 16. 


Chapter V 


1. They were originally nine or ten thousand 
men (for Tacitus and Dion are not agreed upon 
the subject), divided into as many cohorts. Vitel- 
lius increased them to sixteen thousand, and as far 
as we can learn from inscriptions, they never after- 
wards sunk much below that number. Lipsius de 
magnitudine Romanâ, i. 4. 

2. Sueton. in August. c. 49. 

3. Tacit. Annal. iv. 2. Sueton. in Tiber. c. 37. 
Dion Cassius, 1. Ivii, p. 867. 

4. In the civil war between Vitellius and Ves- 
pasian, the Prætorian camp was attacked and 
defended with all the machines used in the siege of 
the best fortified cities. Tacit. Hist. iii. 84. 

5. Close to the walls of the city, on the broad 
summit of the Quirinal and Viminal hills. Nardini 
Roma Antica, p. 174. Donatus de Roma Antiqua, 
p. 46. 

6. Claudius, raised by the soldiers to the empire, 
was the first who gave a donative. He gave quina 
dena, £120 (Sucton. in Claud. c. 10): when Mar- 
cus, with his colleague Lucius Verus, took quict 
possession of the throne, he gave cicena, £160 to 
each of the guards. Hist. August. p. 25. (Dion, 1. 
lxxiii. p. 1231.) We may form some idea of the 
amount of these sums, by Hadrian’s complaint, 
that the promotion of a Cirsar had cost him ter 
mullies, two millions and a half sterling. 

7. Cicero de Legibus, iii. 3. The first book of 
Livy, and the second of Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, show the authority of the pcople, even in the 
election of the kings. 

8. They were originally recruited in Latium, 
Etruria, and the old colonics (Tacit. Annal. iv. 5). 
The emperor Otho compliments their vanity, with 
the flattering titles of Italia Alumni Romana vere 
juventus. Tacit. Hist. i. 84. 

g. In the siege of Rome by the Gauls. See Livy, 
v. 48. Plutarch, in Camillus. 

10. Dion, l. lxxiii. p. 1234. Herodian, l. ii. p. 63. 
Hist. August. p. 60. Though the three historians 
agree that it was in fact an auction, Herodian 
alonc affirms that it was proclaimed as such by the 
soldiers. 

11. Spartianus softens the most odius parts of 
the character and elevation of Julian. 

12, Dion Cassius, at that time prætor, had been 
a personal enemy to Julian, l. Ixxiii. p. 1235. 

13. Hist. August. p. 61. We learn from thence 
onc curious circumstance, that the new emperor, 
whatever had been his birth, was immediately 
aggregated to the number of Patrician familics. 

14. Dion, l. Ixxiii. p. 1235. Hist. August. p. 61. 
I have endeavoured to blend into one consistent 


story the seeming contradictions of the two writers. 

15. Dion, l. lxxiii. p. 1235. 

16. The Postumian and the Cejonian; the 
former of whom was raised to the consulship in 
the fifth year after its institution. 

17. Spartianus, in his undigested collections, 
mixes up all the virtues and all the vices that enter 
into the human composition, and bestows them on 
the same object. Such, indeed, are many of the 
characters in the Augustan History. 

18. Hist. August. p. 80, 84. 

19. Pertinax, who governed Britain a few years 
before, had been left for dead, in a mutiny of the 
soldiers. Hist. August. p. 54. Yet they loved and 
regretted him; admirantibus cam virtutem cui 
irascebantur. 

20. Suctonius in. Galba, c. 10. 

21. Hist. August. p. 76. 

22. Herod. |. ii. p. 68. The chronicle of John 
Malala, of Antioch, shows the zealous attachment 
of his countrymen to these festivals, which at once 
gratified their superstition and their love of 
pleasure. 

23. A king of Thebes, in Egypt, is mentioned in 
the Augustan History, as an ally, and, indeed, as a 
personal friend of Niger. If Spartianus is not, as I 
strongly suspectymistaken, he has brought to light 
a dynasty of tributary princes totally unknown to 
history. 

24. Dion, l. lxxiii. p. 1238. Herod. 1. ii. p. 67. 
A verse in every one’s mouth at that time seems to 
express the gencral opinion of the three rivals; 
Optimus est Niger, bonus Afer, pessimus Albus. 
Hist. August. p. 75. 

25. Herochan, l. ii. p. 71. 

26. See an account of that memorable war in 
Velleius Paterculus, 1i. 110, ctc., who served in the 
army of Tiberius. 

27. Such is the reflection of Herodian, l. in. 
p. 74. Will the modern Austrians allow the 
influence? 

28. In the lctter to Albinus, already mentioned, 
Commodus accuses Severus, as one of the ambi- 
tious generals who censured his conduct, and 
wished to occupy his place. Hist. August. p. 80. 

29. Pannonia was too poor to supply such a 
sum. It was probably promised in the camp, and 
paid at Rome, after the victory. In fixing the suain, 
I have adopted the conjecture of Casaubon. Hist. 
August. p. 66. Comment. p. 115. 

30. Herodian, I. ii. p. 78. Severus was declared 
empcror on the banks of the Danube, either at 
Carnuntum, according to Spartianus (Hist. Aug- 
gust. p. 65), or else at Sabaria, according to 
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Victor. Mr. Hume, in supposing that the birth 
and dignity of Severus were too much inferior to 
the Imperial crown, and that he marched in Italy 
as general only, has not considered this transaction 
with his usual accuracy (Essay on the original 
contract). 

g1. Velleius Paterculus, l. ii. c. 3. We must 
reckon the march from the nearest verge of Pan- 
nonia, and extend the sight of the city as far as 
two hundred miles. 

32. This is not a puerile figure of rhetoric, but 
an allusion to a real fact recorded by Dion, 1. Ixxi. 
p. 1181. It probably happened more than once. 

3%. Dion, l. Ixxiii. p. 1233. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 81. 
‘There is no surer proof of the military skill of the 
Romans, than their first su mounting the idle 
terror, and afterwards disdaining the dangerous 
usc, of elephants in war. 

34. Hist. August. p. 62, 63. 

25. Victor and Eutropius, viii. 17, mention a 
combat near the Milvian bridge, the Ponte Molle, 
unknown to the better and more ancient writers. 

36. Dion, 1L lxxiii. p. 1240. Herodian, l. ii. p. 83. 
Hist. August. p. 63. 

37. From these sixty-six days, we must first de- 
duct sixteen, as Pertinax was murdered on the 
28th ul March, and Severus most probably clected 
on the 13th of April (see Hist. August. p. 65, and 
‘Jillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 393, 
Note 7). We cannot allow less than ten days after 
his election, to put a numerous army in motion. 
Forty days remain for this rapid march, and as 
we may compute about eight hundred miles from 
Rome to the nexghbourhood of Vienna, the army 
of Severus marched twenty miles every day, with- 
out halt or intermission. 

38. Dion, L Ixxiv. p. 1241. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 84. 

3q. Dion (l. lxxiv. p. 1244), who assisted at the 
ceremony as a senator, gives a most pompous de- 
scription of it. 

40. Herodian, 1l. iii. [c. 7] p. 112. 

41. Though it is not, most assuredly, the inten- 
tion of Lucan, to exalt the character of Cesar, yet 
the idea he gives of that hero, in the tenth book of 
the Pharsalia, where he describes him, at the same 
time, making love to Cleopatra, sustaining a siege 
against the power of Egypt, and conversing with 
the sages of the country, is, in reality, the noblest 
panegyric. 

42. Reckoning from his election, April 13, 193, 
to the death of Albinus, February 19, 197. Tille- 
mont’s Chronology. 

43. Herodian, I. ii. [c. 13] p. 85. 

44. Whilst Severus was very dangerously ill, it 
was industriously given out that he intended to 
appoint Niger and Albinus his successors. As he 
could not be sincere with respect to both, he 
might not be so with regard to cither. Yet Severus 
carricd his hypocrisy so far as to profess that in- 
tention in the memoirs of his own life. 

45. Hist. August, p. 65. 

46. This practice, invented by Commodus, 
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proved very useful to Severus, He found, at Rome, 
the children of many of the principal adherents of 
his rivals; and he employed them more than once 
to intimidate, or seduce, the parents. 

47. Herodian, l. iii. p. 96. Hist. August. p. 67, 
68. 

48. Hist. August. p. 84. Spartianus has inserted 
this curious letter at full length. 

49. Consult the third book of Herodian, and the 
seventy-fourth book of Dion Cassius. 

50. Dion, l. lxxv. p. 1260. 

51. Dion, l. lxxv. [c. 6] p. 1261. Herodian, 1. iii. 
p. 110. Hist. August. p. 68. The battle was fought 
in the plain of ‘lrevoux, three or four leagues from 
Lyons. ‘Tillernont, tom. iii. p. 406, Note 18. 

52. Montesquieu, Considerations sur la Gran- 
deur et la Decadence des Romains, c. xii. 

53. Most of these, as may be supposed, were 
small open vessels; some, however, were galleys of 
two, and a few of three ranks of oars. 

54. Ihe engineer’s name was Priscus. His skill 
saved his life, and he was taken into the service of 
the conqueror. For the particular facts of the siege 
consult Dion Cassius (L. Ixxv. [c. 10] p. 1251), and 
Herodian (l. iii. [c. 6] p. 95): for the theory of it, 
the fanciful chevalier de Folard may be lookcd 
into. Polybe, tom. i. p. 76. 

55. Notwithstanding the authority of Sparti- 
anus and some modern Greeks, we may be assured 
froin Dion and Herodian, that Byzantium, many 
years after the death of Severus, lay in ruins. 

56. Dion, l. Ixxiv. p. 1250. 

57. Dion (1. Ixxv. p. 1264); only 29 senators are 
mentioned by hiin, but 41 are named in the Au- 
gustan History, p. 69, among whom were six of 
the name of Pescennius. Herodian (l. iii. p. 115) 
speaks in gencral of the cruclties of Severus. 

58. Aurelius Victor. 

59. Dion, L xxvi. p. 1272. Hist. August. p. 67 
[Spartian. Severus, ¢. 8j. Severus celebrated the 
secular games with extraordinary magnificence, 
and he left in the public granaries a provision of 
corn for seven vears, at the rate of 75,000 modii, or 
about 2500 quarters per dav. I am persuaded, that 
the granaries of Severus were supplied for a long 
term: but I am not less persuaded, that policy on 
one hand, and admiration on the other, magnified 
the hoard far bevond its true contents. [Hist. Aug. 
p. 73. Spar. Sev. c. 23.] 

60. See Spanhcim’s treatise of ancient medals. 
the inscriptions, and our learned travellers, Spon 
and Wheeler, Shaw, Pocock, ete., who, in Africa, 
Greece, and .Asia, have found more monuments of 
Severus than of any other Roman emperor what- 
soever. 

o1. He carried his victorious arms to Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, the capitals of the Parthian mon- 
archy. I shall have occasion to mention this war 
in its proper place. 

62. Etium in Britannis was his own just and em- 
phatic expression. Hist. August. 72 [Spart. Sev. 
c. 23]. 
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63. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 115. Hist. August. p. 68. 

64. Upon the insolence and privileges of the 
soldiers, the 16th Satire, falsely ascribed to Juvenal, 
may be consulted; the style and circumstances of 
it would induce me to believe that it was composed 
under the reign of Severus, or that of his son. 

65. Hist. August. p. 75. 

66. Herodian, l. iii. p. 131. 

67. Dion, l. Ixxiv. p. 1243. 

68. One of his most daring and wanton acts of 
power, was the castration of an hundred free Ro- 
mans, some of them married men, and even fathers 
of families; merely that his daughter, on her mar- 
riage with the young empcror, might be attended 
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by a train of eunuchs worthy of an eastern queen. 
Dion, Ixxvi. p. 1271. 

69. Dion, l. Ixxvi. p. 1274. Herodian, |. iii. p. 
122, 129. ‘The grammarian of Alexandria secms, 
as it is not unusual, much better acquainted with 
this mysterious transaction, and more assured of 
the guilt of Plautianus, than the Roman senator 
ventures to be. 

70. Appian in Proem [cap. 6]. 

71. Dion Cassius seems to have written with no 
other view, than to form these opinions into an 
historical system. The Pandects will show how as- 
siduously the lawyers, on their side, laboured in 
the cause of prerogative. 


Chapter VI 


t. Hist. August, p. 71 [Spart. Sever. c. 18]. 
“Omnia fui et nihil expedit.” 

2. Dion Cassius, |. lxxvi. [c. 16] p. 1284. 

3. About the year 186 M. de Tillemont is mis- 
erably embarrassed with a passage of Dion, in 
which the empress Faustina, who died in the year 
175, is introduced as having contributed to the 
marriage of Severus and Julia (l. Ixxiv. p. 12493). 
The learned compiler forgot, that Dion is relating, 
not a real fact, but a dream of Severus; and 
dreams are circumscribed to no limits of time or 
space. Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 389, Note 
6. 

4. Hist. August. p. 65 [Spart. Sev. c. 3]. 

5. Hist. August. [Spart. Carac. c. 10] p. 85. 

6. Dion Cassius, l. Ixxvii. [c. 18] p. 1304, 1314. 

97. See a Dissertation of Menage, at the end of 
his edition of Diogenes Laertiys, de Foeminis Phi- 
losophis. 

8. Dion, l. bexvi. [c. 16] p. 1285. Aurelius Victor 
[De Crs. xx. 23]. 

g. Bassianus was his first naine, as it had been 
that of his maternal grandfather. During his reign 
he assumed the appellation of Antoninus, which 
is employed by lawyers and ancient historians. 
After his death, the public indignation loaded him 
with the nick-names of ‘Tarantus and Caracalla. 
The first was borrowed from a celebrated gladi- 
ator, the second from a long Gallic gown which he 
distributed to the people of Rome. 

10. The elevation of Caracalla is fixed by the 
accurate M. de Tillemont to the year 198: the 
association of Geta to the yc ar 208. 

11. Herodian, l. iii. p. 130. The Lives of Cara- 
calla and Geta in the Augustan History. 

12. Dion, l. Ixxvi. p. 1280, etc. Herodian, I. iii. 
p. 132, etc. 

13. Ossian’s Poems, vol. i. p. 175. 

14. That the Caracul of Ossian is the Caracalla 
of the Roman History is, perhaps, the only point 
of British antiquity in which Mr. Macpherson and 
Mr. Whitaker are of the same opinion, and yet the 
Opinion is not without difficulty. In the Caledo- 


nian war, the son of Severus was known only by the 
appellation of Antoninus; and it may seem strange 
that the Highland bard should describe him by a 
nick-name, invented four years afterwards, scare e- 
ly used by the Romans till after the death of that 
emperor, and seldom employed by the most an- 
cient historians. Dion, l. lxxvii. p. 1317. Hist. 
August. p. 89. Aurel. Victor. Fuseb. in Chron. ad 
ann. 214. 

15. Dion, |. Ixxvi. p. 1282. Hist. August. p. 71 
Aurel. Victor. 

16, Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1283. Hist. August. p. 89. 

17. Dion, l. Ixxvi. p. 1284. Herodian, l. iii. p. 
135. 

18. Mr. Hume is justly su! prised at a passage in 
Herohan (l. iv. p. 139), who, on this occasion, 
represents the Imperial palace as egual in estent 
to the rest of Rome. [he whole region of the Pala- 
tine Mount on which it was built, occupicd, at 
most, a cucumference of cleven or twelve thou- 
sand fict (Notitia and Victor, in Nardini’s Roma 
Antica). But we should recollect that the opulent 
senators had almost surrounded the city with thur 
extensive gardens and suburban palaces, the 
greatest part of which had been gradually confis- 
cated by the emperors, If Geta resided in the gar- 
dens that bore his name in the Janiculum; and ıt 
Caracalla inhabited the gardens of Mæcenas on 
the Esquiline, the rival brothers were separated 
from cach other by the distance of several miles; 
and yet the intermediate space was filled by the 
imperial gardens of Sallust, of Lucullus, of Agrippa, 
of Domitian, of Caius, ete., all skirting round the 
city, and all connected with each other, and with 
the palace, by bridges thrown over the ‘Tiber and 
the streets. But this explanation of Herodian would 
require, though it ill deserves, a particular disser- 
tation, illustrated by a map of ancient Rome. 

19. Herodian, l. iv. p. 1939. 

20. Herodian, 1. iv. p. 144. 

21. Caracalla consecrated, in the temple of Se- 
rapis, the sword with which, as he boasted, he had 
slain his brother Geta. Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1307. 


Notes: Chapter vr 


a2. Herodian, |. iv. p. 147. In every Roman 
camp there was a small chapel ncar the head quar- 
ters, in which the statues of the tutelar dcitics were 
preserved and adored; and we may remark, that 
the eagles, and other military ensigns, were in the 
first rank of these deities: an excellent institution, 
which confirmed discipline by the sanction of re- 
ligion. Lipsius de Militia Roman, iv. 5, v. 2. 

23. Herodian, l. iv. p. 148. Dion, l. lxxvii. p. 
1289. 

24. Geta was placed among the gods. Sit dizus, 
dum non sit vious, said his brother. Hist. August. 
p. 91. Some marks of Geta’s consecration are still 
found upon medals, 

25. Dion, L. Ixxvii. p. 1301. 

26. Dion, l. Ixxvii. p. 1290. Herodian, 1. iv. p. 
150. Dion (p. 1298) says, that the comic pocts no 
longer durst employ the name of Geta in thcir 
plays, and that the estates of those who mentioned 
it in their testaments, were confiscated. 

27. Caracalla had assumed the names of sev- 
eral conqucred nations; Pertinax observed that 
the name of Geticus (he had obtained some ad- 
vantage of the Goths or Getæ) would be a proper 
addition to Parthicus, Alemannicus, etec. Hist. 
August. p. 89. 

22 iem, J. lxxvii. p. 1291. He was probably de- 
scended irom Helvidius Priscus and ‘Thrasea 
Paetus, those patriots whose firm, but useless and 
unscasonable, virtue has been immortalised by 
Tacitus. 

29. It is said that Papinian was himself a re- 
lation of the empress Julia. 

30. ‘Tacit. Annal. xiv. ii. 

31. Hist. August. p. 88. 

32. With regard to Papinian, see Heineccius’s 
Historia Juris Romani, l. 330, etc. 

33. Tiberius and Domitian never moved from 
the neighbourhood of Rome. Nero made a short 
journey into Greece. “Et laudatorum Principum 
usus ex æquo quamvis procul agentibus. Sævi 
proximis ingruunt.” ‘Tacit. Hist. iv. 75. 

34. Dion, l. Inxvii. p. 1294. 

35. Dion, l. Ixxvii. p. 1307. Herodian, l. iv. p. 
158. The former represents it as a cruc] massacre, 
the latter as a perfidious one too. It seems prob- 
able, that the Alexandrians had irritated the ty- 
lant by their railleries, and perhaps by their 
tumults. 

36. Dion, l. Ixxvii. p. 1296. 

37. Dion, l. Ixxvi. p. 1284. Mr. Wotton (Hist. of 
Rorne, p. 330) suspects that this maxim was in- 
vented by Caracalla himself, and attributed to his 
father. 

38. Dion (1. Ixxviii. p. 13.43) informs us, that the 
extraordinary gifts of Caracalla to the army 
amounted annually to seventy millions of drach- 
me (about two millions three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds). There is another passage in 
Dion, concerning the military pay, infinitely curi- 
ous; were it not obscure, imperfect, and probably 
corrupt The best sense seems to be, that the Præ- 
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torian guards received twelve hundred and fifty 
drachma (forty pounds) a year (Dion, 1. Ixxvii. 
p. 1307). Under the reign of Augustus, they were 
paid at the rate of two drachmi, or denarii, per 
day, 720 a year (Tacit. Annal. i. 17). Domitian, 
who increased the soldiers’ pay one fourth, must 
have raised the Pretorians to goo drachme (Gro- 
novius de Pecunia Veteri, |. iii. c. 2). These suc- 
cessive augmentations ruined the empire, for, with 
the soldiers’ pay, their numbers too were increased. 
We have seen the Prztorians alone increased from 
10,000 to 50,000 men. 

39. Dion, 1. Ixxviii. p. 1312. Herodian, L. iv. p. 
168. 

40. The fondness of Caracalla for the name and 
ensigns of Alexandcr, is still preserved on the 
medals of that emperor. Spanheim, de Usu Nu- 
mismatum, Dissertat. xii. Herodian (I. iv. p. 154) 
had seen very ridiculous pictures, in which a 
figure was drawn, with one side of the face like 
Alexander, and the other like Caracalla. 

41. Herodian, l. iv. p. 619. Hist. August. p. 94. 

42. Dion, l. lxxxviii. p. 1350. Elagabalus re- 
proached his predecessor, with daring to seat him- 
self on the throne; though, as Prietorian prefect, 
he could not have been admitted into the senate 
after the voice of the crier had cleared the house. 
The personal favour of Plautianus and Sejanus 
had broke through the established rule. They rose 
indeed from the equestrian order; but they pre- 
served the prefecture with the rank of senator, 
and even with the consulship. 

43. He was a native of Cæsarea, in Numidia, 
and bewan his fortune by serving in the household 
of Plautian, from whose ruin he narrowly escaped. 
His ene mics asserted that he was born a slave, and 
had exercised, among other infamous professions, 
that of gladiator. The fashion of aspersing the 
birth and condition of an adversary, seems to have 
lasted from the time of the Greek orators to the 
learned grammarians of the last age. 

44. Both Dion and Herodian speak of the vir- 
tucs and vices of Macrinus, with candour and im- 
partiality; but the author of his Life, in the -Au- 
gustan History, seems to have implicitly copied 
some of the venal writers, employed bv Elagabalus, 
to blacken the memorv of his predecessor. 

45. Dion, 1. Ixxsiii. p. 1336. lhe sense of the 
author is as clear as the intention of the emperor; 
but M. Wotton has mistaken both, by under- 
standing the distinction, not of veterans and re- 
cruits, but of old and new legions. History of 
Rome, p. 347. 

46. Dion, |. Ixxviii. p. 1330. ‘The abridgment of 
Xiphilin, though less particular, is in this place 
clearer than the original. 

47. According to Lampridius (Hist. August. p. 
135), Alexander Severus lived twenty-nine years, 
three months, and seven days. As he was killed 
March 19, 235, he was born December 12, 205, 
and was consequently about this time thirteen 
years old, as his elder cousin might be about sev- 
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enteen This computation suits much better the 
history of the young princes, than that of fie rodian 
(l v p 181), who represe nts them as three years 
younger whilst, by an opposite eiror of < hronol- 
ogy, he lengthens the ragn of Llagabalus two 
ve ars beyond its 1c al duration Tor the particulars 
of the conspiracy, sce Dion, | lxxv p 1339 
Herodian, | v p 184 

18 By a most dangerous proclamation of the 
pretended Antoninus, every solde: who brought 
in his office r’s head, be came entitled to his private 
estate, as well as to his military commusuon 

49 Pion, | Ikavi p 1345 Herodian, 1 v p 
186 The battle was fought neu the villige of 
Imm r, about two and twe ntv miles from Antioch 

50 Dior, ! Ixxx |c 4] p 1353 

51 ihon, | laxix [c 14] p 1363 Herodian, 
Lv [k 5] p 189 

52 This name is derived by the learned from 
two Syriac words, / /’a a God, and Gabal, to form, 
the forming or plastic God, a proper, and even 
happy epithet for the Sun Wottons History of 
Rom, p 378 

53 Herodian,! v [c 5] p 190 

54 He broke into the sanctuary of Vesta, and 
caru d away a statuc, Which he supposed to be 
the Palladium, but the vestils boasted, that, bv a 
pious fraud, they hid unpos d a counterfeit image 
on the protanc intrude: Hist August p 103 

55 Dion, 1 Ixxi [c 12] p 1360 Herodian, l + 
[c b] p 193 Ihe subpects of the empire wer 
obliged to malc liberal presents tothe new mined 
coupk, and whatever they hid promised during 
the life of L liagabalus, was c ire fully exacted under 
the administr ition of Mama a 

56 The invention of a new sauce was hber ily 
rewarded but, ifit was not relished, the inventor 
was confined to ¢at of nothing Clsc tall he had dis- 
covered another more agiecable to the Imperial 
palite Hist August [Lampnd Hehog © 290), 
p i 

57 He never would tat sei fish cxcept at 2 
gicat distance from the ssa he then would dis- 
tribute vast quanttics of the rarest sorts, brought 
at an immcnse expense, to the peasints of the 
inkind country Hist Aug [Lamprid Helog 
c 23), p 109 

58 Dion, 1 Ixsix p 1358 Haodian, l v p 
102 

59 Hicrocks enjoyed that honour Dion, | 
Ixxix p 1363, 1364 A dancer was mide prefect 
of the city, a chanotecr prefect of the watch, a 
barber prefect of the y ovisions Hist \ugust 
p 105 

60 Even the credulous compiler of his fife, in 
the Augustan Efistory (p r11), 1s inclined to suse 
pect that his vices may have been exaggerated 

61 Dion, ! Ixxix p 1365 Herodian, l v p 
195-201 Hist August p 105 The last of the 
three historians seems to have followed the best 
authors ın his account of the 1c volution 

62 The era of the death of Elagabalı s, and of 
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the accession of Alexander, has employed the 
learmng and ingenuity of Pagi, Pillemont, Val- 
secchi, Vignoli, and Lorre bishop of Adria Lhe 
question 1s most assuredly intricate, but I still ad- 
here to the authority of Dion the truth of whos 
calcul ations is unde mable, and the purity of whose 
text is justified by the agre: ment of Aaphilin, Zo- 
nuas, and Cedrenus Tlagabalus 1 ined three 
years, nint months, ind four days, hom his victory 
over Marinus, and was hille d Mirch 10, 222 But 
whit shall we 1e ply to the medals, undoubtedly 
genum, Which reckon the fitth year of his tibu- 
nitin power? We shill reply, with the fe arned 
Vilsccchi, thit the usurpition of Miicrinus was 
annihilited and that the son of Caracalla d ited 
his reign fiom his fathers death After resolving 
this ercat difhiculty, the smaller knots of this ques- 
tion may be ily untied, or cut asunder 

63 Hist \Nugust p r14 By this unusual pic- 
cipitation, the senate meant tocontound the hopes 
of pretenders, and prevent the fictions of the 
amit s 

04 Metellus Nunudicus, the censor icknowl- 
edged to the Roman people m i public ornon 
that hid kind N ituro allowed us to exist without 
the help of women, we should be delivered trom. a 
very troublesome comp imion and he could rec 
ommend mituimony, only as the sacifice of pri- 
vate ple sure to public duty Aulus Gelhius, 1 6 

065 [iat Anni mn 5 

66 Ihst Su ust p 102,1071 iu pud Helios 
c 4 tnd 18] 

67 Dion I hwy [ce 2] p 1369 Herodiran E vi 
[0 rfp 20b Fist August [E unpud Alexander 
Se € 49) p ign Hoodiin represents the Pa 
tnieiinasinnocent Phe Au ustin History on the 
authority of Desippus, conde mns him, asc wlty of 
a copspnacy agunst the fife of Alexander Iti 
impossible to pronounce between them) but Dion 
is an arre prowwhable witnes of the youlousy and 
cruelty of Mimra towud the youns empress, 
Whose hard fite Alenindar Lunuented, but duist 
not oppose 

68 Hoodiin, l vu p 203 Hist August p tg 
lhe latter insinu ites, thit when any law was to bhe 
passed, the council was assisted by a number of 
able Lawyers and esperu nced senitors, whose 
Opinions WAC St parati ly given and taken down in 
whiting 

by Sec his Tife in the Augustin History Ihe 
undistinguishing compiler has buried these intet- 
esting anecdotes under a load of tuval and un- 
mc ining C UNSEAT € sS 

Jo See the 13th Sitne ot Juvenil 

71 Hist August p 119 

72 Sce in the Hist August p 116, 117, the 
whole contest between Ak sander and the senate, 
extracted from the journals of that asse mbly It 
happened on the sixth of March, probably of the 
ycar 223, when the Romans had cnyoyed, almost 
a twelve month, the blessings of his reign Before 
the appx Ilation of Antoninus was ofk red him as a 
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title of honour, the senate waited to see whethcr 
Alexander would not assume it, as a family name. 

73. It was a favourite saying of the emperor’s, 
Se milites magis servare quam seipsum; quod 
salus publica in his esset. Hist. August. p. 130. 

74. Though the author of the Life of Alexander 
(Hist. August. p. 132) mentions the sedition raised 
against Ulpian by the soldicis, he conceals the 
catastrophe, as it might discover a weakness in the 
administration of his hero. From this designed 
omission, we may judge of the weight and candour 
of that author. 

75. For an account of UIpian’s fate and his own 
danger, see the mutilated conclusion of Dion’s 
History, 1. Ixxx, p. 1371. 

76. Annot. Reimar. ad Dion Cassius, l. lxxx. 
p. 1369. 

77. Julius Ciesar had appeased a sedition with 
the same word Quirites; which thus opposed to 
Soldiers, was used in a sense of contempt, and re- 
duced the offenders to the less honourable con- 
dition of mere citizens. ‘Tacit. Annal. i. 42. 

78. Hist. August. p. 132. 

79. From the Metelli. Hist. August. [Lamprid. 
Alexander Sev. c. 44] p. r19. ‘Lhe choice was ju- 
dicious. In one short period of twelve years, the 
Me’ in . ald reckon seven consulships and five 
triumphs. Velleius Paterculus, ii. 11, and the 
Fasti. 

80o. The Life of Alexander, in the Augustan His- 
tory, is the mere idea of a perfect prince, an awk- 
ward imitation of the Cyropædia. Lhe account of 
his reign, as given by Herodian, is rational and 
moderate, consistent with the general history of 
the age; and, in some of the most invidious par- 
ticulars, confirined by the decisive fragments of 
Dion. Yet froin a very paltry prejudice, the greater 
number of our modern writers abuse Herodian, 
and copy the Augustan [listory. Mess. de Lille- 
mont and Wotton. From the opposite prejudice. 
the emperor Julian (in Ccesarib. p. 315) dwells 
witha visible satisfaction on the effeminate weakness 
of the Syrran, and the ridiculous avarice of his 
mother. 

81. According to the more accurate Dionysius, 
the city itself was only an hundred stadia, or 
twelve miles and a half, from Rome; though some 
outposts might be advanced farther on the side of 
Etrinia. Nardini, in a professed treatise, has com- 
bated the popular opinion and the authority of 
two popes, and has removed Veil from Civita Cas- 
tellana, to a little spot called Isola, in the midway 
between Rome and the lake Bracciano. 

82. Cf. Livy, b. iv. c. 59 and b. v. c. 7. In the 
Roman Census, property, power, and taxation, 
were commensurate with each other. 

83. Plin. Hist. Natur. L saxi. e. 3. Cicero de 
Offic. ii. 22. Plutarch in Æmihus Paulus. 

84. See a fine description of this accumulated 
wealth of ages, in Lucan's Phars. |. iii. v. 155. 

85. ‘Tacit. in Annal. i. 11. It seems to have cx- 
isted in the time of Appian. 
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86. Plutarch. in Pompey. 

87. Strabo, |. xvii. p. 798. 

88. Velleius Paterculus, |. ii. c. 39. He seems to 
give the preference to the revenue of Gaul. 

89. ‘Fhe Euboic, the Phornician, and the Alex- 
andrian talents were double in weight to the Attic. 
Hooper on ancient weights and measures, p. iv. 
c. 5. It is very probable, that the same talent was 
carried from ‘Tyre to Carthage. 

go. Polyb. l. xv. c. 2. 

gt. Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. Cadiz was built by 
the Phoenicians a little more than a thousand 
years before Christ. Vell. Paterc. i. 2 

92. Appian in Punicis, p. 84. 

93. Strabo, 1. iii. p. 148. 

g4. Plin. Hist. Natur. I, xxxiii. c. 3. He mentions 
likewise a silver rnine in Dalmatia, that yielded 
every day fifty pounds to the state. 

95. Strabo, |. x. p. 485. Tacit. Annal. iii. 6q and 
iv. 30. lournefort (Voyages au Levant, Lettre 
vii.) gives a very lively picture of the actual miserv 
of Gyarus. 

gb. Lipsius de magnitudine Romana (l. ii. ¢. 3) 
computes the revenue at one hundred and fifty 
millions of gold crowns; but his whole book, 
though learned and ingenious, betrays a very 
heated imagination. 

97. Tacit. Annal. xiii. 31. 

98. Pliny (Hist. Natur. I. vi. c. 28 Ts. 32]: 1. xii. 
c. 18). His observation, that the Indian commod- 
ities were sold at Rome at a hundred times their 
original price, may give us some notion of the prod- 
uce of the customs, since that original price 
amounted to more than cight hundied thousand 
pounds. 

qq. The ancients were unacquainted with the 
art of cutting diamonds. 

roo, M. Bouchaud, in his treatise de l Impot 
chez les Romains, has transcribed this catalogue 
from the Digest, and attempts to illustrate it by a 
very prolix commentary. 

101. Facit. Annal. i. 78. [wo vears afterwards, 
the reduction of the poor kingdom of Cappadocia 
gave Liberius a pretence for diminishing the ex- 
cise to one half: but the relief was of very short 
duration. 

102. Dion Cassius, l. Iv. p. 794, 1. lvi. p. 825. 

103. The sum is only fixed by conjecture. 

tog. As the Roman law subsisted tor manv ages, 
the Cognati, or relations on the mother’s side, were 
not called to the succession. Fhis harsh institution 
was gradually undermined by humanity, and fi- 
nally abolished by Justinian. 

105. Plin. Pancevric. c. 37. 

106. Heineccius in the Antiquit. Juris Romani, 
l. ii. 

107. Horat. 1. ii. Sat. v. Petron. c. 116, ete. Plin. 
l. ii. Epist. 20. 

108. Cicero in Philipp. ii. c. 16. 

rog. See his Epistles. Everv such will gave him 
an occasion of displaving his reverence tothe dead, 
and his justice to the living. He reconciled both in 
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his behaviour to a son who had been disinherited 
by his mother (v. 1). 

110. Tacit. Annal. xiii. 50. The Spirit of Laws, 
xiii, 19. 

111. Pliny’s Panegyric, the Augustan History, 
and Burman de Vectigal, passim. 

112. The tributes (properly so called) were not 
farmed; since the good princes often remitted 
many millions of arrears. 

113. The situation of the new citizens is minute- 
ly described by Pliny (Panegyric, c. 37, 38, 39). 
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Trajan published a law very much in their favour. 

114. Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. 1295. 

115. He who paid ten aurei, the usual tribute, 
was charged with no more than the third part of 
an aureus, and proportional pieces of gold were 
coined by Alexander’s order. Hist. August. p. 127, 
with the commentary of Salmasius. 

116, Sce the Lives of Agricola, Vespasian, 
Trajan, Severus, and his three compctitors; 
and indeed of all the eminent men of those 
times. 


Chapter VII 


1. There had been no example of three succes- 
sive generations on the throne; only three instances 
of sons who succeeded their fathers. The marriages 
of the Cæsars (notwithstanding the permission, 
and the frequent practice, of divorces) were gener- 
ally unfruitful. 

2. Hist. August. p. 138 [Capitol]. Max. c. 1 seqq.}. 

3. Hist. August. p. 140. Herodian, l. vi. p. 223. 
Aurelius Victor. By comparing these authors, it 
should seem, that Maximin had the particular 
command of the Lriballan horse, with the gen- 
eral commission of disciplining the recruits of the 
whole army. His biog: aphe1 ought to have marked, 
with more care, his exploits, and the successive 
steps of his military promotions. 

4. Original letter of Alexander Severus, Hist. 
August. p. 149. 

5. Hist. August. p. 135. I have softened some of 
the most improbable circumstances of this wre tehed 
biographer. From this ill-worded narration, it 
should scem, that the prince’s buffoon having 
accidentally entered the tent, and awakened the 
slumbering monarch, the fear of punishment urged 
him to persuade the disaffected soldiers to comnut 
the murder, 

6. Herodian, I. vi. p. 223-227. 

7. Caligula, the eldest of the four, was only 
twenty-five years of age when he ascended the 
throne; Caracalla was twenty-three, Commodus 
ninetcen, and Nero no more than seventeen. 

8. It appears that he was totally ignorant of the 
Greek language: which, from its universal use in 
conversation and letters, was an essential part of 
every liberal education. 

g. Hist. August. p. 141. Herodian, l. vii. p. 237. 
The latter of these historians has been most un- 
justly censured for sparing the vices of Maximin. 

10. The wife of Maximin, by insinuating wise 
coun ls with female gentleness, sometimes brought 
back the tyrant to the way of truth and humanity. 
See Ammianus Marcellinus, |. xiv. c. 1, where he 
alludes to the fact which he had more fully related 
under the reign of the Gordians. We may collect 
from the medals, that Paullina was the name of 
this benevolent empress: and from the title of Diva, 


that she died before Maximin. (Valesius ad loc. 
cit. Ammian.) Spanheim de U. et P. N. tom. ii. 
p. 300. 

11. He was compared to Spartacus and Athenio. 
Hist. August. p. 141. 

12. Herodian, |. vii. [c. 3 and 4] p. 238. Zosim. 
L i. [c. 13 and 18] p. 15. 

13. Inthe fertile territory of Byzaciurn, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the south of Carthage. ‘Lhis 
city was decorated, probably by the Gordians, 
with the title of colony, and with a fine amphi- 
theatre, which is still in a very perfect state. Ste 
Itinerar. Wesseling, p. 59, and Shaw’s Travels, p 
117. 

14. Herodian, l. vii. [c. 4 and 5] p. 239. Mist. 
August. p. 153 (Capitol Gordiani, c. 7 seq.]. 

15. Hist August. p. 152. Lhe celebrated house 
of Pompey :n cavanis, was usurped by Maic ^n- 
tony, and consequently became, after the Linim- 
vir's death, a part of the Imperial domain. ‘lhe 
emperor Trajan allowed and e ven encouraged the 
rich senators to purchase those magnificent and 
useless places (Plin. Panegyric. c. 50): and it may 
seem probable that, on this occasion, Pompcy’s 
house came into the poss ssion of Gordian’s great- 
grandfather. 

16. Lhe Claudian, the Numidian, the Carys- 
tian, and the Synnadian. ‘The colours of Roman 
marbles have been faintly described and imper- 
fectly distinguished. It appears, however, that the 
Carystian was a sea-green, and that the marble of 
Synnada was white mixed with oval spots of pui- 
ple. Salmasius ad Hist. August. p. 164. 

17. Hist. August. p. 151, 152. He sometimes 
gave five hundied pair of gladiators, never kss 
than one hundied and fifty. He once gave for the 
use of the circus one hundred Sicilian, and as 
many Cappadocian horses, ‘The animals designed 
for hunting were ehicfly bears, boars, bulls, stags, 
elks, wild asses, etc. Liephants and lions seem to 
have been approptiated to Imperial magnificence. 

18. See the original letter, in the Augustan His- 
tory, p. 152, which at once shows Alexander’s re- 
spect for the authority of the senate, and his esteem 
for the proconsul appointed by that assembly. 
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19. By each of his concubines, the younger Gor- 
dian left three or four children. His literary pro- 
ductions were by no means contemptible. 

20. Herodian, l. vii. p. 243. Hist. August. p. 144. 

21. Quod tamen patres dum periculosum existi- 
mant inermes armato resistere, approbaverunt. 
Aurelius Victor. 

22. Even the servants of the housc, the scribes, 
etc., were excluded, and their office was filled by 
the senators themselves. We are obliged to the Au- 
gustan History, p. 159, for preserving this curious 
example of the old discipline of the commonwealth. 

23. This spirited speech, translated from the 
Augustan historian, p. 156, seems transcribed by 
him from the original registers of the senate. 

24. Herodian, |. vii. p. 224. 

25. Herodian, 1. vii. p. 247, l. viii. p. 277. Hist. 
August. p. 156-158. 

26. Herodian, 1. vii. p. 254. Hist. August. p. 
150-160. We may observe, that one month and 
six days, for the reign of Gordian, is a just correc- 
tion of Casaubon and Panvinius, instead of the 
absurd reading of one year and six months. Com- 
mentar. p. 193. Zosimus relates, 1 i. p. 17, that the 
two Gordians perished by a tempest in the midst 
of their navigation. A strange ignorance of his- 
tor), of a strange abuse of metaphors! 

27. Augustan History, p. 166, from the registers 
of the senate; the date is confessedly faulty, but the 
coincidence of the Apollinarian games enables us 
to correct it. 

28. He was descended from Cornclius Balbus, a 
noble Spaniard, and the adopted son of ‘I heoph- 
anes the Greck historian, Balbus obtained the 
freedom of Rome by the favour of Pompcy, and 
preserved it by the eloquence of Cicero (see Orat. 
pro Cornel. Balbo). lhe friendship of Carsar (to 
whom he rendercd the must important secret ser- 
vices in the civil war) raised him to the consulship 
and the pontificate, honours never yet possessed 
by astranger. The nephew of this Balbus triumphed 
over the Garamantes. See Dictionnaire de Bayle, 
au mot Balbus,where he distinguishes the several 
persons of that naine, and rectifies, with his usual 
accuracy, the mistakes of former writers concern- 
ing them. 

20. Zonaras, l. xii. p. 622. But little dependence 
is to be had on the authority of a moderate Greek, 
so grossly ignorant of the history of the third cen- 
tury, that he creates several imaginary emperors, 
and confounds those who really existed. 

30. Herodian, l. vii. p. 256, supposes that the 
senate was at first convoked in the Capitol, and is 
very eloquent on the occasion. Fhe Augustan His- 
tory, p. 116, seems much more authentic. 

31. In Herodian, l. vii. p. 249, and in the Au- 
gustan History, we have three several orations of 
Maximin to his army, on the rebellion of Africa 
and Rome: M, de Tillemont has very justly ob- 
served, that they neither agree with each other, 
nor with truth. Histoire des Empercurs, tom. iii. 
P- 799. 
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32. The carelessness of the writers of that age 
leaves us in a singular perplexity. 1. We know that 
Maximus and Balbinus were killed during the 
Capitoline games. Herodian, |. viii. p. 285. The 
authority of Censorinus (de Die Natali, c. 18) en- 
ables us to fix those games with certainty to the 
year 238, but leaves us in ignorance of the month 
or day. 2. The election of Gordian by the senate is 
fixed, with equal certainty, to the 27th of May; 
but we are at a loss to discover whether it was in 
the same or the preceding year. ‘Tillemont and 
Muratori, who maintain the two opposite opin- 
ions, bring into the field a desultory troop of au- 
thorities, conjectures, and probabilities. ‘Lhe one 
seeins to draw out, the other to contract, the series 
of events between those periods, more than can be 
well reconciled to reason and history. Yet it is 
necessary to choose between them. 

33. Velleius Paterculus, l. ii. c. 24. The presi- 
dent de Montesquieu (in his dialogue between 
Sulla and Eucratcs) expresses the scntiments of 
the dictator, in a spirited and even a sublime 
manner. 

34. Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. ii. p. 294) 
thinks the melting of the snows suits better with 
the months of June or July, than with that of Feb- 
ruary. The opinion of a man who passed his life 
between the lps and the Apennines, is undoubt- 
edly of great weight: yet I observe, t. That the 
long winter, of which Muratori takes advantage, is 
to be found only in the Latin version, and not in 
the Greek text of Herodian. 2. ‘lhat the vicissitude 
of suns and rains, to which the soldiers of Maxi- 
min were exposed (Herodian, 1. viii. p. 277) denotes 
the spring rather than the summer. We may ob- 
serve likewise, that these several streams, as they 
melted into one, composed the Timavus, so pocti- 
cally (in every sense of the word) described by 
Virgil. ‘They are about twelve miles to the cast of 
Aquileia, See Cluver. Italia Antiqua, tom. i. p. 
180, ete. 

35. Herodian, L viii. p. 272. The Celtic deity was 
supposed to be Apollo, and received under that 
name the thanks of the senate. A temple was like- 
wise built to Venus the bald, in honour of the 
women of Aquileia, who had given up their hair 
to make ropes for the military engines. 

36. Herodian, |. vill. p. 279. Hist. August. p. 
146. The duration of Maximin’'s reign has not 
been defined with much accuracy, except by Eu- 
tropius, who allows him three years and a few 
days (l. ix. 1); we may depend on the integrity of 
the text, as the Latin original is checked by the 
Greek version of Pzanius. 

37. Eight Roman feet and one third, which are 
equal to above cight English feet, as the two meas- 
ures are to cach other in the proportion of 967 to 
1000. See Graves’s discourse on the Roman foot. 
We are told that Maximin could drink in a day an 
amphora (or about seven gallons of wine), and cat 
thirty or forty pounds of meat. He could move a 
loaded waggon, break a horse’s ieg with his fist. 
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crumble stones ın his hand, and tear up small trees 
by the roots See his Life in the Augustan History 

38 See the congratulatory letter of Claudius 
Juhanus the consul, to the two emptrors, ın the 
Augustan History 

39 Hist August p 171 (Capitol c 15] 

40 Herodian, | vm [c 12] p 258 

41 Herodian, | vin [c 7] p 213 

42 lhe observation had been mide impru- 
dently cnough ın the acclamations of the senate, 
and with regard to the soldiers it c niied the ap 
pearance of a wanton insult Hist August p 170 

43 Discordir tacit ® et qu e intclhgzerentut po- 
tius quam viderentur Hist August p 170 [his 
well-chosen expression 1s probably stolen trom 
some better writer 

44 Herodian, 1 vin p 287, 288 

45 Quia non alus erat in pi Vst nti, 15 the ex- 
pression of the Augustan History 

46 Quintus Curtius (l x © 9) pays incleg aint 
compliment to the emperor of the dav for having, 
by his happy accession, cxtinguished so m iny fire- 
brands, she athed so many swoids ind put an end 
to the evils of a divided government After woigh 
ing with attention every word of the passige Iam 
of opinion that ıt suits better with the cle vation of 
Gordian, than with any other period of the Ro- 
man history In that cisc, it may serve to decide 
the age of Quintus Curtius [hose who plice him 
under the first Crsars, argue from the purity of 
his style, but are embarriss d by the silence of 
Quintil in, in his accurate list of Rom an historians 

47 Hist August p 161 From some hints in the 
two Ictters, I should capect that the eunuchs were 
not expelled the palace without some degree of 
gentle violence, and that young Gordiin rather 
approved of, than consented to, then diser ice 

48 Duxit nxorem filam Misither, que m caus} 
cloquenti: digaum p irent la sua put iit ct pi r- 
fectum stitim fecit post quod, non puerile jam et 
contemptibile videbatur imperium 

49 Hist August p 162 Aurelius Victor Por- 
phyrius in Vit Plotin ap Fabrıcıum Bibhoth 
Grec | iv c 36 The philosophe r Plotinus accom- 
panied thc army, prompted by the love of knowl- 
edge, and by the hope of penctrating as far as 
India 

50 About twenty miles from the httle town of 
C ircestum, on the frontier of the two empires 

51 Lhe inscription (which cont unted a very sin- 
gular pun) was crased by the order of Licinius, 
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who claimed some de gree of relationship to Philip 
(Hist August p 165), but the tumulus or mound of 
eaith which formed the se pulchre, still subsiste d in 
the time of Juhan Ammian Marcellin xxm 5 

52 Aurelius Victor Futrop ix 2 Orosius, vu 
20 Ammuanus Marccllinus, xvui 5 Zosimus, | 1 
p 19 Philp, who was a native of Bostra, was 
about forty years of age 

53 Gin the epithet of Anstocracy be apphed 
with anv propiu ty, to the governmcnt of Algiers? 
Every mhtiry government floats between the ex- 
tre mes of absolute monarchy and wild democracy 

54 The military re publ of the M malukes in 
F gypt, would have afforded M de Montesquieu 
(Consider ations sur la Grandcur ct la Decade nce 
des Romuns, © 16) a juster and more noble 
paral] 

55 Ihe Augustan History (p 163, 164) cannot, 
in this instance, be reconciled with itself or with 
probability How could Philip condemn his pre de- 
cessor and vet consecrate his mamory? How could 
he order his public execution and yet in his kt- 
ters to the senate exculpate himself fiom the guilt 
of his death? Philip, though an ambitious usm per, 
was by no means 2 mad tyrant Some chronologi- 
cal difficulties have like wise been discovercd by 
the nice cyes of Taille mont and Mur torr in this 
suppose d associ ition of Philip to the empire 

50 Lhe acount of the List supposed cele br a- 
tion though in an enlightened period of history, 
wisso very doubtful ind obscure thatthe alterna 
tive see ms not doubtful When the popish jubil es 
the copy of the seculu ¢ imes were invented by 
Boniface VILL, the cr ftv pope pretended that he 
only revived an enci nt institution M de Chus 
Lettres sur ks Jubiles 

57 lither of ı hundied of a hundred and ten 
yeas Varro ind Livy adopted the former opinion, 
but the infallible authority of the Sibyl conse- 
crated the latter (Censorinus de Die Natal ¢ 17) 
Ihe emperors Clindius and Philip however, did 
not treat the oracle with imphat respect 

58 [he idea of the seculu ames is best undcr- 
stood from the potin of Horace, ind the descrip- 
tion of Zosimus, | n p 167, ¢te 

59 [he received calculation of Varro asins to 
the found ition of Rome an cia that corresponds 
with the 754th year before Chiist But so little 1s 
the chronology of Rome to be depended on, in the 
mor carly ages, th it Sir Isaac Newton his brought 
the samc event as low as the ye ar 627, 


Chapter VIII 


t An ancient chronologist quoted by Vé Ile ius 
Paterculus (l : c 6) observe s, that the Assyrians, 
the Medcs, the Persians, and the Macedon: ins, 
rcigned over Asia one thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-five years, from the acccssion of Ninus to 
the defeat of Antiochus by the Romans A3 the lat- 


ter of these great ève nts happe ned 289 yc ars he fore 
Chiist, the former may be pliced 2184 years be- 
fore the same cra Lhe Astronomical Observations, 
found at Babylon by Ak xandır, went fifty years 
higher 

2 Inthe five hundrcd and thirty-eighth year of 
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the era of Seleucus. Agathias, I. ii. p. 63. This great 
event (such is the carelessness of the Orientals) is 
placed by Eutychius as high as the tenth ycar of 
Commodus, and by Moses of Chorene as low as 
the reign of Philip. Amrnianus Marcellinus has so 
servilely copied (xxiii. 6) his ancient materials, 
which are indeed very good, that he describes the 
family of the Arsacides as still seated on the Per- 
sian throne in the middle of the fourth century. 

3. The tanner’s name was Babec; the suldier’s, 
Sassan: from the former Artaxerxes obtained the 
surname of Bahegan: from the latter all his de- 
scendants have been styled Sassanides. 

4. 1) Herbelot. Bibliotheque Oricntale. Ardshir. 

5. Dion Cassius, l. Ixxx. Herodian, |. vi. p. 207. 
Abulpharagius Dynast. p. 8o. 

6. Moses Chorenensis, I. ii. c. 65-71. 

7. Hyde and Prideaux, working up the Persian 
legends and their own conjectures into a very 
agreeable storv, represent Zoroaster as a conten- 
porary of Darius Hystaspes. But it is sufficient to 
observe, that the Greek writers, who lived almost in 
the age of Darius, agree in placing the era of Zoro- 
aster many hundred, or even thousand, years be- 
fore their own time. ‘The judicious criticism of Mr. 
Moyle perceived, and maintained against his un- 
cle Di Prideaux, the antiquity of the Persian 
prophet. See his work, vol. ii. 

8. lhat ancient idiom was called the Zend. The 
language of the commentary, the Pehlvi, though 
much more modern, has ceased many ages ago to 
be a living tongue. lhis fact alone (if it is allowed 
as authentic) sufficiently warrants the antiquity of 
those writings, which M. d°Anquetil has brought 
into Europe, and translated into French. 

9g. Hyde de Religione veterum Pers. c. 21. 

10. l have principally drawn this account from 
the Zendavesta of M. d’.Anquetil, and the Sadder, 
subjoined to Dr. Hvde’s treatise. It must, however, 
be confessed, that the studied obscurity of a proph- 
et, the figurative style of the East, and the deceitful 
medium of a French or Latin version, may have 
betrayed us into error and heresy in this abridg- 
ment of Persian theology. 

11. The modern Parsees (and in some degree 
the Sadder) exalt Ormusd into the first and omni- 
potent cause, whilst they degrade Ahriman into an 
inferior but rebelhous spirit. ‘Vheir desire of pleas- 
ing the Mahometans may have contiibuted to re- 
fine their theological system. 

12. Herodotus, l. i. ¢. 138. But Dr. Prideaux 
thinks, with reason, that the use of temples was 
afterwards permitted in the Magian religion. 

13. Hyde de Relig. Pers. c. 8. Notwithstanding 
all their distinctions and protestations, which scem 
Sincere enough, their tyrants, the Mahonictans, 
have constantly stiematised them as idolatrous 
worshippers of the Fire. 

14. Sce the Sadder, the smallest part of which 
consists of moral precepts. The ceremonies enjoin- 
ed are infinite and trifling. Fifteen genuflexions, 
Prayers, etc., were required whenever the devout 
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Persian cut his nails or made water; or as often as 
he put on the sacred girdle. Sadder, Art. 14, 50, 
bo. 

15. Zendavesta, tom. i. p. 224, and Precis du 
Systeme de Zoroastre, tom. iii. 

16. Hyde de Religione Persarum, c. 19. 

17. Hyde de Religione Persarum, c. 28. Both 
Hyde and Prideaux affect to apply to the Magian 
the terms consecrated to the Christian hierarchy. 

18. Ammian. Marcellin. xxiii. 6. He informs us 
(as far as we may credit him) of two curious par- 
ticulars; 1, that the Magi derived some of their 
most secret doctrines from the Indian Brachmans; 
and 2, that they were a tribe or family, as well as 
order. 

19. ‘he divine institution of tithes exhibits a sin- 
gular instance of conformity between the law of 
Zoroaster and that of Moses. ‘lhose who cannot 
otherwise account for it, may suppose, if they 
please, that the Magi of the latter times inserted so 
useful an interpolation into the writings of their 
prophet. 

20. Sadder, Art. 8. 

21. Plato in Alcibiad. 

22. Pliny (Hist. Natur. l. xxx. c. 1) observes, 
that magic held mankind by the triple chain of 
religion, of physic, and of astronomy. 

23. Agathias, l. iv. p. 134. 

24. Mr. Hume, in the Natural History of Re- 
ligion, remarks that the most refined and philo- 
sophic sect, are the most intolerant. 

25. Cicero de Legibus, ii. 10. Xerxes, by the ad- 
vice of the Magi, destroved the temples of Greece. 

ab. Hyde de Rel. Persar. c. 23, 24. D’Herbelot 
Bibliothéque Orientale <ordusht. Life of Zoroaster 
in tom. ii. of the Zendavesta. 

27. Compare Moses of Chorene, l. ii. c. 74 with 
Ammian. Marcellin, xxiii. 6. Hereafter I shall 
make use of these passages. 

28. Rabbi Abraham in the Tarikh Schickard, p. 
108, 10Q. 

29. Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. viii. €. 3. Sozo- 
men, I. it. c. r. Manes, who suffered an ignomini- 
ous death, mav be deemed a Magian as well as a 
Christian heretic. 

30, Hyde de Religione Persar. c. 21. 

31. Fhese colonies were extremely numcrous. 
Seleucus Nicator founded thirty-nine cities, all 
named from himself, or some of his relations (Ap- 
pian in Syriac. p. 124). “Lhe æra of Seleucus (still 
in use among the Fastern Christians) appears as 
late as the year 508, of Christ 19b, on the medals of 
the Greek ciues within the Parthian: mpire, Movle, 
vol. i. p. 273, etc., and M. Freret, Mem. de I Aca- 
demie, tom. nix. 

32. Fhe modern Persians distinguish that period 
as the dynasty of the kings of the nations. Plin. 
Hist. Nat. vi. 25. 

33. Eutvchius (tom. i. p. 367, 371, 375) relates 
the siege of the island of Mesene in the ‘Tigris, with 
some circumstances not unlike the story of Nisus 
and Scylla. 
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34. Agathias, ii. 164. The princes of Segestan 
defended their independence during many years. 
As romances generally transport to an ancient 
period the events of their own time, it is not impos- 
sible that the fabulous exploits of Rustan prince of 
Segestan may have been grafted on this real his- 
tory. 

35. We can scarcely attribute to the Persian 
monarchy the sea-coast of Gedrosia or Macran, 
which extends along the Indian Ocean from Cape 
Jast (the promontory of Capella) to Cape Goadel. 
In the time of Alexander, and probably many ages 
afterwards, it was thinly inhabited by a savage 
people of Icthyophagi, or Fishermen, who knew 
no arts, who acknowledged no master, and who 
were divided by inhospitable deserts from the rest 
of the world. (Arrian de Reb. Indicis.) In the 
twelfth century, the little town of laiz (supposed 
by M. d’Anville to be the Tesa of Ptolemy) was 
peopled and enriched by the resort of the Arabian 
merchants. (Geographie Nubiens, p. 58; d’Anville 
Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 283.) In the last 
age the whole country was divided between three 
princes, one Mahometan and two Idolaters, who 
maintained their independence against the suc- 
cessors of Shaw Abbas. (Voyages de Tavernier, 
part. i. I. v. p. 635.) 

36. Chardin, tom. iii. c. 1, 2, 3. 

37. Dion, l. xxviii. p. 1335. 

38. For the precise situation of Babylon, Seleu- 
cia, Ctesiphon, Modain, and Bagdad, cities often 
confounded with cach other, see an excellent Geco- 
graphical Tract of M. d’Anville, in Mem. de 
P Academic, tom. xxx. 

39. Tacit. Annal. xi. 42. Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 26. 

40. This may be inferred from Strabo, l. xvi. 
P. 743- 

41. That most curious travéller Bernier, who 
followed the camp of Aurengzebe from Delhi to 
Cashmir, describes with great accuracy the im- 
mens moving city. The guard of cavalry con- 
sisted of 35,000 men, that of infantry of 10,000. It 
was computed that the camp contained 150,000 
horses, mules, and elephants; 50,000 camels, 50,- 
ooo oxcn, and between 300,000 and 400,000 per- 
sons. Almost all Delhi followed the court, whose 
magnificence supported its industry. 

42. Dion, 1. ìxxi. [c. 2] p. 1178. Hist. August. 
{Capit. Verro], p. 38. Eutrop. viii. 10. Euseb. in 
Chronic. Quadratus (quoted in the Augustan His- 
tory) attempted to vindicate the Romans, by al- 
leging that the citizens of Seleucia had first violated 
their faith. + 

43. Dion, l. lxxv. p. 1263. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 
120. Hist. August. [Spart. Sever. c. 16], p. 70. 

44. The polished citizens of Antioch called those 
of Edessa mixed barbarians. It was, however, some 
praise, that of the three dialects of the Syriac, the 
purest and most elegant (the Aramzan) was spok- 
en at Edessa. This remark of M. Bayer (Hist. 
Edess. p. 5) has borrowed from George of Malatia, 
a Syrian writer. 
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45. Dion, l. lxxv. p. 1248, 1249, 1250. M. Bayer 
has neglected to use this most important passage. 

46. This kingdom, from Osrhoes, who gave a 
new name to the country, to the last Abgarus, had 
lasted 353 years, Sce the learned work of M. Bayer, 
Historia Osrhoena et Edessena. 

47. Xenophon, in the preface of the Cyropzdia, 
gives a clear and magnificent idea of the extent of 
the empire of Cyrus. Herodotus (I. iii. c. 7-9, etc.) 
enters into a curious and particular description of 
the twenty great Satrapres into which the Persian 
empire was divided by Darius Hystaspes. 

48. Herodian, vi. 209, 212. 

49. There were two hundred scythed chariots 
at the battle of Arbela, in the host of Darius. In the 
vast army of Tigranes, which was vanquished by 
Lucullus, seventeen thousand horse only were 
completely armed. Antiochus brought fifty-four 
elephants into the field against the Romans: by his 
frequent wars and negotiations with the princes of 
India, he had once collected an hundred and fifty 
of those great animals; but it may be questioned 
whether the most powerful monarch of Hindostan 
ever formed a line of battle of seven hundred ele- 
phants. Instead of three or four thousand ele- 
phants, which the Great Mogul was supposed to 
possess, Tavernier (Voyages, part ii. l. i. p. 198) 
discovered, by a more accurate inquiry, that he 
had only five hundred for his baggage, and eighty 
or ninety for the service of war. ‘The Greeks have 
varied with regard to the number which Porus 
brought into the field: but Quintus Curtius (viii. 
13), in this instance judicious and moderate, is 
contented with cighty-five elephants, distinguished 
by their size and streneth. In Siam, where these 
animals arc the most numerous and the most cs- 
teemed, eighteen elephants are allowed as a sufti- 
cient proportion for each of the nine brigades into 
which a just army is divided. The whole number, 
of one hundred and sixty-two elephants of war, 
may sometimes be doubled. Hist. des Voyages, 
tom. ix. p. 260. 

50. Hist. August. p. 133. 

51. M. de Tillemont has already observed, that 
Herodian’s geography is somewhat confused. 

52. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. l. ii. c. 71) 
illustrates this invasion of Media, by asserting that 
Chosroes, king of Armenia, defeated Artaxerxes 
and pursued him to the confines of India. The ex- 
ploits of Chosroes have been magnified; and he 
acted as a dependent ally to the Romans. 

53. For the account of this war, see Herodian, 1. 
vi. [cap. 5], p. 209, 212. The old abbreviators and 
modern compiles have blindly followed the 
Augustan History. 

54. Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 180, vers. Pocock. The 
great Chosrocs Noushirwan sent the Code of Arta- 
xerxes to all his satraps, as the invariable rule of 
their conduct. 

55. D’Herbelot Bibliothèque Orientale, au mot 
Ardshir. We may observe, that after an ancient 
period of fables, and a long interval of darkness, 
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the modern historics of Persia begin to assume an 
air of truth with the dynasty of the Sassanides. 

56. Herodian, l. vi. p. 214. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, l. xxiii. c. 6. Some differences may be ob- 
served between the two historians, the natural 
effects of the changes produced by a century and a 
half. 
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57. The Persians are still the most skilful horse- 
men, and their horses the finest, in the East. 

58. From Herodotus, Xenophon, Herodian, 
Ammianus, Chardin, etc., I have extracted such 
probable accounts of the Persian nobility, as seem 
cither common to every age, or particular to that 
of the Sassanides. 


Chapter IX 


1. The modern philosophers of Sweden scem 
agreed that the waters of the Baltic gradually sink 
in a regular proportion, which they have ventured 
to estimate at half an inch every year. Twenty cen- 
turies ago, the flat country of Scandinavia must 
have been covered by the sea; while the high lands 
rose above the waters, as so many islands of vari- 
ous forms and dimensions. Such indeed is the no- 
tion given us by Mela, Pliny, and ‘Tacitus, of the 
vast countiies round the Baltic. See in the Biblio- 
thèque Raisonnée, tom. xl. and xlv. a large 
abstract of Dalin’s History of Sweden, composed 
in the Swedish language. 

2. In particular, Hume, the Abbé du Bos, and 
M. PP mtier, Hist. des Celtes, tom. i. 

3. Diodorus Siculus, l. v. p. 340, Edit. Wessel. 
Herodian, l. vi. p. 221. Jornandes, c. 55. On the 
banks of the Danube, the wine, when brought to 
table, was frequently trozen into great lumps, 
frusta mini. Ovid. Epist. ex Ponto, l iv. 7, 9, 10. 
Virgil. Georgic. 1L iii. 355. The fact is confirmed by 
a soldier and a philosopher, who had experienced 
the intense cold of Thrace. Xenophon, Anabasis, 
L vii. p. 560. Edit. Hutchinson. 

4. Buflon Histoire Naturelle, tom. xii. p. 79, 116. 

5. Cesar de Bell. Gallic. vi. 23, ctc. The most 
inquisitive of the Germans were ignorant of its ut- 
most limits, although some of them had travelled 
in ìt more than sixty days’ journey. 

6. Cluverius (Germania Antiqua, l. iii. c. 47) 
investigates the small and scattered remains of the 
Hercynian wood. 

7. Charlevoix Histoire du Ganada. 

8. Olaus Rudbeck asserts that the Swedish 
women often bear ten or twelve children, and not 
uncommonly twenty or thirty: but the authority 
of Rudbeck is much to be suspected. 

g. In hos artus, in hæc corpora, quæ miramur, 
excrescunt. ‘Tacit. Germania, 3, 20. Cluver. |. i. 
c. 15. 

10. Plutarch. in Caius Marius. The Cimbri, by 
way of amusement, often slid down mountains of 
snow on their broad shields. , 

11. The Romans made war in all climates, and 
by their excellent discipline were in a great mea- 
sure preserved in health and vigour. It may be re- 
marked, that man is the only animal which can live 
and multiply in every country from the equator to 
the poles. ‘The hog seems to approach the nearest 
to our species in that privilege. 


12. Tacit. German. c. 3. The emigration of the 
Gauls followed the course of the Danube, and dis- 
charged itself on Greece and Asia. Tacitus could 
dixover only one inconsiderable tribe that re- 
tained any traces of a Gallic origin. 

13. His work, entitled Atlantica, is uncommonly 
scarce. Bayle has given two most curious extracts 
from it. Republique des Lettres Janvier et Fevrier, 
1685. 

14. Tacit. Germ. ii. 19. Literarum secreta viri 
pariter ac fueminz ignorant. We may rest content- 
ed with this decisive authority, without entering 
into the obscure disputes concerning the antiquity 
of the Runic characters. '] he learned Celsius, a 
Swede, a scholar, and a philosopher, was of opin- 
ion, that they were nothing more than the Roman 
letters, with the curves changed into straight lines 
for the ease of engraving. See Pelloutier, Histoire 
des Celtes, |. ii. c. 11. Dictionnaire Diplomatique, 
tom. i. p. 223. We may add, that the oldest Runic 
inscriptions are supposed to be of the third cen- 
tury, and the most ancient writer who mentions 
the Runic characters is Venantius Fortunatus 
(Carm. vii. 18), who lived towards the end of the 
sixth century — 

Barbara fraxineis pingatur Runa tabellis. 

15. Recherches Philosophiques sur les Ameri- 
cains, tom. ili. p. 228. The author of that very 
curious work is, if I am not misinformed, a Ger- 
man by birth. 

16. The Alexandrian Geographer is often criti- 
cised by the accurate Cluverius. 

17. See Cæsar, and Whitaker’s History of Man- 
chester, vol. 1. 

18. Tacit. Germ. 15. 

19. When the Germans commanded the Ubii of 
Cologne to cast off the Roman yoke, and with 
their new freedom to resume their ancient man- 
ners, they insisted on the immediate demolition of 
the walls of the colony. ‘*Puostulamus a vobis, mu- 
ros coloni.e, munimenta servitii detrahatis: etiam 
fera animalia, si clausa teneas, virtutis obliviscun- 
tur.” ‘Tacit. Hist. iv. 64. 

20. The straggling villages of Silesia are several 
miles in length. Cluver. l. i. c. 13. 

21. One hundred and forty years after Tacitus, 
a few more regular structures were erected near 
the Rhine and Danube. Herodian, l. vil. p. 234 

22. Tacit. Germ. 17. 

23. Tacit. Germ. 5. 
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24 Cæsar de Bell Gall vi 21. 

25 Tacit Germ 26 Cesar, vi 22. 

26 Tacit Germ 6 

27 Its said that the Mexicans and Peruvians, 
without the use of cithe r money or ron, had madı 
a very great progress in the arts [hose arts, and 
the monuments they produc: d, have been strange- 
ly magnified Recherches sur les Americains, tom. 
n p 153, etc. 

28 lacıt Germ 15 

29 ‘lacit Germ 22, 23 

go Tacit Germ 24 lhe Germans might bor- 
row the arts of play from the Romans, but the $a- 
ston is wonderfully inherent in the human spe cics 

31 Tacit Germ 14 

32 Plutarch in Camillus I Liv v 33 

33 Dubos Hist de la Monar Frang,1 p 193 

34 The Helvetian nation, which issued trom 
the country calle d Swatze rland, contained, ofe very 
age and sex 368,000 persons (C tsar de Bell Gall 
1 29) ^t present, the number of people in the 
Pays de Vaud (a small district on the banks of the 
Leman Lake, much more distinguished for polite 
nı ss than for industry) amounts to 112,591 Sec an 
excellent tract of M Murt, in the Memoires de la 
Societe de Born 

35 Paul Diaconus, c 1, 2,3 Machiavel, Da- 
vila, and the rest of Pauls followers, tc present 
these «migrations too much as regulu and con- 
ceited measures 

30 Sur Wilham lemple and Monte sgun u have 
induleed, on this subject, the usual livchness of 
thei fancy 

37 Machiavel Hist di Pienze, l 1 Marani 
Hist Hispan l vic t 

38 Robcrtson’s Gharles YV 
Essays 

39 lacıt German 44, 45 Trenshemius (who 
dedicated his supphk ment to Livy to Chinstins of 
Sweden) thinks proper to be very an,ry with the 
Roman who cxpressed so very littl reverence for 
Northern queens 

40 May we not suspect that superstition was 
the parent of despotism? Ihe descendants of Odin 
(whos race was not extinct till the year 1000) arn 
said to have reigned in Sweden above a thousand 
ycars Lhe temple of Upsal was the ancient seat of 
religion and cmpirc In the ycar 1153 I find asin 
gular law, prohibiting the use and profession of 
arms to any Ccaccpt the kings guards Is it not 
probable that ıt was coloured by the pretence of 
reviving an old institution? Walling’s History of 
Swcdcn in the Bibliothèque Rassonncc, xl xiv 

41 Tact Germ c 43 

42 Lact Germ cC. II, 12, 13, ete 

43 Grotius changes an expression of Tacitus, 
pertractantur into pretractantur Ihe correction 18 
equally just and ingcnious 

44 Even in our anci nt parliament, the barons 
often carre d a question, not so much by the num- 
ber of votes, as by that of their armed forrowcrs 

45 Cesar de Bell Gall. vi 23. 
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46 Minuunt controversias 1s a very happy ex- 
pression of Ca sar’s. 

47 Riges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute su- 
munt lacıt Germ 7 

48 Cluver Germ Ant 1 ı c 38 

49 Cesar, vi 22 Lacit Germ 26. 

50 laut Gem 7 

51 Tacit Gum 13, 14. 

52 Ihe Spirit of Laws, xxx 3 he brilliant 
Imagination of Montesquicu is corrected, how- 
ever, by the dry cold reason of the Abbe de Mably. 
Observations sur PIhstoire de France, tom 1 p 
356 

53 Gaude nt muncribus, sed nec data unputant, 
nec icce ptis obligantur Tacit Gorm c 21 

54 Lhe adultetess was whipped through the 
village Neither wealth nor beauty could inspiic 
compassion, or procure her a second husband 
Gerin c 18, 19 

55 Ovid considers the theatre as the best adapt- 
ed to collect the beauties of Rome, and to melt 
them into tenderness and sensuality 

56 Tacit Hist iv 61, 65 

57 Lhe maraape present was yoke of oxen, 
hoiscs ind ums Germ c 18 L icitus is somt- 
what too florid on the subject 

58 Lhe change of cusere into exigere 18 a maost 
excell nt conection 

59 liat Germ c 7 Plutarch in C uus M nius 
Before the wives of the Leutoncs destroyed them 
selves and then children they had offered to sur 
tender on condition that they should be received 
as the slaves of the vestal virgins 

bo Tacitas his employed a few lines, and Clu 
versus one hundigd and twenty four pages, on this 
obscure subject: Lhe former discovers in Germ any 
the gods of Greece and Rome Lhe Latter is posi 
tive that under the caablemys of the sun, the moon, 
and the fne, his pious ancestors worshipped the 
lrimty in unity 

Or Lhe sacred wood, described with such sub- 
lime horror by I ucan, was in the neyshborhood of 
M asalles but there were many of the same hind 
in Gaim tiny 

62 laat Germain, c 7 

63 Tacit Garm mia, Cc 40 

b4 Robutsons Hist of Charles V vol 1 note 10 

6; laat Germ c 7 Lhese standards wert 
only the he ads of wild Ix asts 

66 [Tacit \nnal sui 57 

67 C esar, Diodorus, and I ucan seem to axciibe 
this doctrine to the Gauls, but M Pe Houter (His- 
tone des Celtes, | m e 18) labours to reduce thegt 
¢xpressions to a more o1thodor sense 

68 Concerning this gross but alluring doe trine 
of the Edda, sec Fable xx im the curious version of 
that book, published by M Malk t, ın his Intro- 
duction to the History of Denmark 

69 iaut Germ c 3 Diodor Sicul I v Strabo, 
liv p 197 [he classical reader may remember 
the rank of Demodocus in the Pha acian cout, and 
the ardour infused by lyrtaus into the fainting 
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Spartans. Yet there is little probability that the 
Greeks and the Germans were the same people. 
Much learned trifling might be spared if our anti- 
quarians would condescend to reflect, that similar 
manners will naturally be produced by similar 
situations. 

70. Missilia spargunt, Tacit. Germ. c. 6. Either 
that historian used a vague expression, or he 
meant that they were thrown at randoin. 

71. It was their principal distinction from the 
Sarmatians, who gencrally fought on horseback. 

72. The relation of this enterprise occupies a 
great part of the fourth and fifth books of the His- 
tory of Tacitus, and is more remarkable for its elo- 
quence than perspicuity. Sir Henry Saville has 
observed several inaccuracies. 

73. Tacit. Hist. iv. 13: like them he had lost an 
eye. 

74. It was contained between the two branches 
of the old Rhine, as they subsisted before the face 
of the country was changed by art and nature. 
Cluver. Germ. Antiq. l. ili. €. 30, 37. 

75. Gesar de Bell. Gall. l. vi. 23. 

76. They are mentioned however in the fourth 
and fifth centuries by Nazarius, Ammianus, Clau- 
dian. etc., as a tribe of Franks. Cluver. Germ. 
Anaq. L uia. xii. 

77. Urgentibus is the common reading, but good 
sense, Lipsius, and soine MSS. declare for Ver- 
ventibus. 
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78. Tacit. Germania, c. 33. The pious Abbé de 
la Bleterie is very angry with Tacitus, talks of the 
devil who was a murdcrer from the beginning, 
ctc., etc. 

79. Many traces of this policy may be discover- 
ed in Tacitus and Dion: and many more may be 
inferred from the principles of human nature. 

8o. Hist. August. p. 31. Ammian. Marcellin. 
l. xxxi. c. 5. Aurel, Victor. The emperor Marcus 
was reduced to sell the rich furniture of the palace, 
and to enlist slaves and robbers. 

81. The Marcomanni, a colony, who, from the 
banks of the Rhine, occupied Bohemia and Mora- 
via, had once erected a great and formidable 
monarchy under their king Maroboduus. Strabo, 
l vii. Vell. Pat. ii. 105. Facit. Annal. ti. 63. 

82. Wotton (Hist. of Rome, p. 166) increases 
the prohibition to ten times the distance. His rea- 
soning is specious, but not inclusive. Five miles 
were sufficicnt for a fortified barricr. 

83. Dion, l. Ixxi. and Ixxii. 

84. See an excellent dissertation on the origin 
and migrations of nations, in the Mem. de P Acad. 
des Inscript. tom. xviii. p. 48-71. It is seldom that 
the antiquarian and the philosopher are so hap- 
pily blended. 

85. Should we suspect that Athens contained 
only 21,000 citizens, and Sparta no more than 
39,000? See Hume and Wallace on the number of 
mankind in ancient and modern times. 


Chapter X 


1. The expression used by Zosimus and Zonaras 
may signify that Marinus commanded a centenary, 
a cohort, or a legion. 

2. His birth at Bubalia, a little village in Pan- 
nonia (Eutrop. ix. Victor in C.esarib. et epitom.) 
scems to contradict, unless it was merely acci- 
dental, his supposed descent from the Decii. Six 
hundred years had bestowed nobility on the Decii; 
but at the commencement of that period they were 
only Plebcians of merit, and among the first who 
shared the consulship with the haughty Patricians. 
Plebeiæ Deciorum anima, etc. Juvenal, Sat. viii. 
254. See the spirited speech of Decius, in Livy, x. 
Q, 10. 

3. Zosimus, l.i. [¢. 22] p. 20. Zonaras, l. xii. p. 624. 

4. Prefaces of Cassiodorus and Jornandes: it is 
surprising that the latter should be omitted in the 
excellent edition published by Grotius, of the 
Gothic writers. 

5. On the authority of Ablavius, Jornandes 
quotes some old Gothic chronicles in verse. De 
Reb. Geticis, c. 4. 

6. Jornandes c. 3. 

7. The Prolegomena of Grotius has some large 
extracts from Adam of Bremen and Saxo Gram- 
maticus. The former wrote in the year 1077, the 
latter flourished about the year 1200. 


8. Voltaire, Hist. de Charles XII. I. iii. When 
the Austrians desired the aid of the court of Rome 
against Gustavus Adolphus, they always repre- 
sented that conqueror as the lineal successor of 
Alaric. Haurte’s Hist. of Gustavus, vol. ìi. p. 123. 

g. Adam of Bremen in Groui Prolegomenis, p. 
104. ‘Lhe temple ot Upsal was destroyed by Ingo 
king of Sweden, who began his reign in the vear 
1075, and about fourscore vears afterwards a 
Christian cathedi al w as erected on its ruins. Dalin’s 
Hast. of Sweden, in Bibliothèque Raisonnece. 

10. Mallet, Introd. à Hist. du Dannemarc. 

11. Mallet. c. iv. p. 55 has collected from Strabo, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, and Stephanus Byzantinus, the 
vestiges of such a city and people. 

12. This wonderful expedition of Odin, which, 
bv deducing the enmity of the Goths and Romans 
from so memorable a cause, might supply the no- 
ble groundwork of an epic poem, cannot safely be 
received as authentic history. According to the ob- 
vious sense of the Edda, and the interpretation of 
the most skilful critics, As-gard, instead of denot- 
ing areal city of the Asiatic Sarmatia, is the ficti- 
tious appellation of the mystic abode of the gods, 
the Olympus of Scandinavia: from whence the 
prophet was supposed to descend when he an- 
nounced his new religion to the Gothic nations, 
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who were already seated in the southern parts of 
Sweden. 

13. Tacit. Germ. c. 44. 

14. Tacit. Annal. ii. 62. If we could yicld a firm 
assent to the navigations of Pytheas of Marseilles, 
we must allow that the Goths had passed the Baltic 
at least three hundred years before Christ. 

15. Ptolemy, 1. ii. 

16. By the German colonies who followed the 
arms of the Teutonic knights. The conquest and 
conversion of Prussia were completed by those ad- 
venturers in the thirteenth century. 

17. Pliny (Hist. Natur. iv. 14) and Procopius 
(in Bell. Vandal. l. i. c. 1) agree in this opinion. 
They lived in distant ages, and possessed different 
means of investigating the truth. 

18. Fhe Ostro and Vist, the eastern and western 
Goths, obtained those denominations from thcir 
original seats in Scandinavia. In all their future 
marches and settlements they preserved, with their 
names, the same relative situation. When they first 
departed from Sweden, the infant colony was con- 
tained in three vessels. The third being a heavy 
sailer lagged behind, and the crew, which after- 
wards swelled into a nation, received from that 
circumstance the appellation of Gepid.e or Loiter- 
ers. Jornandes, c. 17. 

19. Fragment of Peter Patricius in the Excerpta 
Legationum; and with regard to its probable date, 
Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. in. p. 346. 

20. Omnium harum gentium insigne, rotunda 
scuta, breves gladii, ct crga reges obsequium. 
Tacit. Germania, c. 43. The Goths probably ac- 
quired their iron by the commerce of amber. 

21. Jornandes, c. 13, 14. 

22. ‘Lhe Heruli, and the Uregundi or Burgundi, 
are particularly mentioned. Mascouw’s History of 
the Germans, l. v. A passage in the Augustan His- 
tory, p. 28, seems to allude to this great emigra- 
tion. The Marcomannic war was partly occasion- 
ed by the pressure of barbarous tribes, who fled 
before the arms of more northern barbarians. 

23. D’Anville, Geographie Ancienne, and the 
third part of his incomparable map of Europe. 

24. Tacit. Germ. c. 46. 

25. Cluver. Germ. Antiq. L iii. c. 43. 

26. The Venedi, the Slav, and the Antes, were 
the three great tribes of the same people. Jornan- 
des, c. 24. 

27. Tacitus most assuredly deserves that title, 
and even his cautious suspense is a proof of his 
diligent inquiries. 

28. Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 593. 
Bell (vol. ii. p. 379) traversed the Ukraine in his 
journcy from Petersburgh to Constantinople. The 
modern face of the country is a just representation 
of the ancient, since, in the hands of the Cossacks, 
it still remains in a state of nature. 

29. In the sixteenth chapter of Jornandes, in- 
stead of secundo Mzsiam, we may venture to sub- 
stitute secundam, the second Masia, of which 
Marcianopolis was certainly the capital (Eierocles 
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de Provinciis, and Wesseling ad locum, p. 636 
Itinerar.). It is surprising how this palpable error 
of the scribe could escape the judicious correction 
of Grotius. 

30. The place is still called Nicop. The little 
stream, on whose banks it stood, falls into the 
Danube. D’Anville, Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. 
p. 307. 

31. Stephan. Byzant. de Urbibus, p. 740. Wes- 
scling Itinerar. p. 136. Zonaras, by an odd mis- 
take, ascribes the foundation of Philippopolis to 
the immediate predecessor of Decius. 

32. Ammian. xxxi. 5. 

33. Aurel. Victor [de Cæsar], c. 29. 

34. Victorie Carfice, on some medals of Decius, 
insinuate these advantages. 

35. Claudius (who afterwards reigned with so 
much glory) was poste d in the pass of Thermopylæ 
with 200 Dardanians, 100 heavy and 160 light 
horse, 60 Cretan archers, and 1000 well armed 
recruits. Sce an original ketter from the emperor to 
his officer, in the Augustan History, p. 200. [| Lre- 
bell. Polho in Claud. c. 16.] 

36. Jornandes, c. 16-18 Zosimus, l. i. [c. 22] p. 
22. In the general account of this war, it is easy to 
discover the opposite prejudices of the Gothic and 
the Grecian writers. In carelessness alone they ate 
alike. 

37. Montesquicu, Grandeur et Decadence des 
Romains, c. vm He dlustrates the nature and use 
of the censorship with his usual ingenuity, and 
with uncommon precision, 

38. Vespasian and litus ware the last censors 
(Pliny, Hist. Natur. vit 49. Censorinus de Die 
Natali). ‘The modesty of [tayan refused an honov 
which he deserved, and his cxaample became a 
law to the Antonines. Pliny’s Pancgytic, c. 45 
and 60. 

39. Yet in spite of this exemption Pompey ap- 
peared before that tribunal during his consulship. 
The occasion indeed was equally singular and 
honourable. Plutarch in Pompey. 

40. Original specch, in the Augustan Hist. p. 
173, 174 [Treb. Poll. c. 2]. 

41. Ihis transaction might deceive Zonaras, 
who supposes that Valerian was actually declared 
the colleague of Decius, |. xii. p. 625. 

42. Hist. August. p. 174 (Treb. Poll. 1. c.] The 
empcror’s reply is omitted. 

43. Such as the attempts of Augustus towards a 
reformation of manners. Tacit. Annal. iii. 24. 

44. Lillemont, Histoire des Empereurs, tom. iii. 
p. 598. As Zosimus and some of his followers mis- 
take the Danube for the Tanais, they place the 
field of battle in the plains of Scythia. 

45. Aurelius Victor allews two distinct actions 
for the deaths of the two Decii; but I have pre- 
ferred the account of Jornandes. 

46. I have ventured to copy from Tacitus (An- 
nal. i. 64) the picture of a similar engagement be- 
tween a Roman army and a German tribe. 

47. Jornandes, c. 18. Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 23] p. 22. 
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Zonaras, |. xii. [c. 20] p. 627. Aurelius Victor. 
[Epitome c. 29]. 

48. The Decii were killed before the end of the 
year two hundred and fifty-one, since the new 
princes took possession of the consulship on the 
ensuing calends of January. 

49. Hist. August. p. 223 [Vopesc. Aur. c. 42] 
gives them a very honourable place among the 
small number of good empcrors who reigned be- 
tween Augustus and Diocletian. 

50. Hæc ubi Patres comperere 
Victor in Cæsaribus [c. 30]. 

51. Zonaras, l. xii. [c. 21] p. 628. 

52. A Sella, a Toga, and a golden Patera of five 
pounds weight, were accepted with joy and grati- 
tude by the wealthy king of Egypt (Livy, xxvii. 4). 
Quina Milla Æris, a weight of copper in value 
about eighteen pounds sterling, was the usual pres- 
ent made to foreign ambassadors (Livy, xxxi. 9). 

53. See the firmness of a Roman general so late 
as the time of Alexander Severus, in the Excerpta 
Legationum, p. 25, edit. Louvre. 

54. Jornandes, c. 19, and Victor in Cesaribus. 

55. These improbable accusations are alleged 
by Zosimus, l. i. p. 23, 24. 

56. lornandes, c. 19. The Gothic writer at least 
obsurveu the peace which his victorious country- 
imen had sworn to Gallus. 

57. Zosimus, l. i. p. 25, 26. 

58. Victor in Cæsaribus, |c. 30]. 

59. Zonaras, |}. xii. p. 628. 

60. Banduri Numismata, p. 94. 

G1. Eutropius, l. ix. c. 6 says tertio mense. Euse- 
bins omits this emperor. 

62. Zosimus, l. i. p. 28. Eutropius and Victor 
station Valcrian’s army in Rhætia. 

63. He was about seventy at the time of his ac- 
cession, or, as it is more probable, of his death. 
Hist. August. p. 173. ‘Lillemont, Hist. des Em- 
pereurs, tom. iii. p. 893, note 1. 

64. Inimicus Tyrannorum. Hist. August. p. 173. 
In the glorious struggle of the senate against Max- 
imin, Valcrian acted a very spirited part. Hist. 
August. p. 156. 

65. According to the distinction of Victor, he 
seems to have received the title of /mperator from 
the army, and that of Augustus from the senate. 

66. From Victor and from the medals, Tille- 
mont (tom. iii. p. 710) very justly infers that Gal- 
lienus was associated to the empire about the 
month of August of the year 253. 

67. Various systems have been formed to cx- 
plain a difficult passage in Gregory of Tours, l. i. 
c. Q. 

68. The Geographer of Ravenna, i. 11, by men- 
tioning Mauringania on the confines of Denmark, 
as the ancient seat of the Franks, gave birth to an 
ingenious system of Leibnitz. 

69. Cluver. Germania Antiqua, l. iii. c. 20. M. 
Freret, in the Memoires des Academie des In- 
scriptions, tom. xviii. 

70. Most probably under the reign of Gordian, 


. . . decernunt. 
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from an accidental circumstance fully canvassed by 
Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 710, 1181. 

71. Plin. Hist. Natur. xvi. 1. The panegyrists 
frequently allude to the morasses of the Franks. 

72. Tacit. Germania, c. 30, 37. 

73. In a subsequent period, most of those old 
names are occasionally mentioned. See some ves- 
tiges of them in Cluver. Germ. Antiq. 1. iii. 

74. Simler de Republica Helvet. cum notis 
Fuselin. 

75. Zosimus, l. i. p. 27. 

76. M. de Brequigny (Mem. de l'Acad. tom. 
xxx.) has given us a very curious life of Posthumus. 
A series of the Augustan History from Medals and 
Inscriptions has been more than once planned, 
and is still much wanted. 

77. Aurel. Victor, ¢. 33. Instead of Pene direpto, 
both the sense and the expression require deleto; 
though, indeed, for different reasons, it is alike 
difficult to correct the text of the best, and the 
worst, writers. 

78. In the time of Ausonius (the end of the 
fourth century) Herda or Lerida was in a very 
ruinous state, which probably was the consequence 
of this invasion. Aus. ep. 25, 8. 

79. Valesius is therefore mistaken in supposing 
that the Franks had invaded Spain by the sea. 

80. Aurel. Victor. Eutrop. ix. 6. 

81. Tacit. Germania, 38. 

82. Cluver. Germ. Antiq. iii. 25. 

83. Sic Suevi a cate:i Germanus, sic suevorum 
ingenui, a Servis separantur—A proud separation. 

84. Cæsar in Bello Gallico, iv. 7. 

85. Victor in Caracal. [c. 21]. Dion. Cassius, 
Ixvii. [c. 13] p. 1350. 

86. This etymology (far different from those 
which amuse the fancy of the learned) is preserved 
by Asinius Quadratus, an original historian, quot- 
ed by Agathias, 1. c. 5. 

87. The Suevi engaged Cæsar in this manner, 
and the manorusre deserved the approbation of 
the conqueror (Bell. Gall. 1. 48.) 

88. Hist. August. p. 215, 216. [Vopis. Aurel. c. 
18, 21]. Dexippus in the Excerpta Legationum, 
p. 8. Hieronym. Chron. Orosius, vil. 22. 

89. Zosimus, l. i. p. 34. 

go. Aurel. Victor, in Gallieno et Probo. Ilis 
complaints breathe an uncommon spirit of frie- 
dom. 

gi. Zonaras, l. xii. p. 631. 

92. One of the Victors calls him King of the 
Marcomanni; the other, of the Germans. 

93. ‘Tillemont. Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iii. 
p. 398, ete. 

94. See Lives of Claudius, Aurelian, and Pro- 
bus, in the Augustan History. 

95. It is about half a league in breadth. Genca- 
logical History of the ‘Tartars, p. 598. 

96. M. de Peyssonel, who had been French con- 
sul at Caffa, in his Observations sur les Peuples 
Barbares, qui ont habité les bords du Danube. 

97. Euripides in Iphigenia Among the Tauri. 
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98 Strabo, l. vu p 309 Ihe first kings of Bos- 
phorus were the allics of Athens 

99 Appian in Mithridat 

100 It was reduced by the arms of Agrippa 
Orosius, vı 21 Eutropius, vu g Lhe Romans 
once advanced within thie days’ march of the 
lanais lact Annal wu 17 

ror See the Loxaris of Lucian, if we credit the 
sincerity and the vutucs of the Scvthian, who re- 
lates a great war of his nation ag anst the kings of 
Bosphorus 

102 Zosimus,!1 1 p 28 

103 Strabo, | xı Tacit Hist iw 47 —IThey 
were called Camare 

104 Sce a very natural picture of the Luxine 
navigation, in the sixteenth letter of l ourne fort 

105 Arnan places the frontu r garrison at Dios- 
Curas, or Scbastopolis, forty-four mules to the cast 
of Pityus Lhe garrison of Phasis consisted in his 
time of only four hundred toot Pciiplus of the 
Euxine 

106 Zosimus, | 1 p 30 

107 Arnan (in Perip'o Mars Cuxin p 130) 
calls the distance 2610 stadia 

108 Xenophon Anabasis,! ıs [c 8,22] p 348 

r09 Arrian, p 129 Lhe general observation is 
Tourne fort’s 

110 Epistle of Gregory lhaumatuigus, bishop 
of Neo-C esare a, quoted by Mascon, v 37 

t11 Zosunus, 1 1 [c 33] p 32, 33 

112 Itiner Hierosolym p 572 Wesseling 

113 Zosimus,! 1 [c 35] p 32, 33 

114 He besieged the place with 400 galleys, 
150,000 foot, and a numerous car ilivy Plutarch in 
Lucul [c 9] Appian in Mithridat Ciceio pro 
Lege Manılıå, c 8 

115 Strabo, l xn p 5733 . 

116 Pocock’s Description of the Fast, 1 u c 
23, 24 ° 

117 Zosimus,! 1 [c 35] p 33 

118 Syncellus tells an unintelligible story of 
Prince Odenathus, who defcated the Goths, and 
who was killed by Prince Odenathus |p 382, cd 
Paris] 

119 Voyages de Chardin, tom 1 p 45 He saik d 
with the ‘lurks from Constantinopl to Gaff ı 

120 Syncellus (p 382) spcaks of this expedition 
as undertaken by the Herul 

t21 Strabo, l xı p 495 

122 Phin Hist Natur m 7 

123 Hist August p 181 Victor,¢ 33 Orosius, 
vu 42 Zosimus,}] 1 [c 39) p 35 Zonaras, | sn 
[c 20] 635 Syncellus, p 582 [vol 1 p 717, «d 
Bonn] It ıs not without some attention, that we 
can explain and conciliate thar impcfcct hints 
We can still discover some traces of the partiality 
of Dcxippus, in the relation of his own and his 
countrymen’s exploits 

124 Synccllus, p 382 This body of Heruli was 
for a long time faithful and famous 

125 Claudius, who commandd on the Dan- 
ube, thought with propr ty and acted w th spirit 
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His colleague was jealous of his fame Hist Au- 
gust p 181 

126 Jomnandcs, c 20 

127 Zosimus and the Grecks (as the author of 
the Philopatris) give the name of Scythians to 
thos whom Jornands, and the Latin wiitcrs, 
constantly represent as Goths 

128 Haist August p 178 Jornandes, c 20 

129 Strabo, l xiv p 640 Vitruvius, ] 1c r, 
prafit l vu Tacit Annal im 61 Phin Hist Nat 
XXXVI 14 

130 Lhe Icngth of St Pcter’s is 840 Roman 
palms cach palm ts very little short of nine Ing- 
lish inches Gneaves’s Misccllanies, vol 1 p 233, 
On the Roman foot 

131 Lhe policy, however, of the Romans in- 
duced them to abridge the cxtent of the sanctuary 
or asylum, which by successive privileges had 
spread itself two stadı ı round the temple Strabo, 
lun p 641 liat \nnal m 60, ctc 

132 hey offered no sicnfues to the Grecian 
gods [pistol Gregor Thiumat 

133 Zonuas, |} vu p 635 Such an anccdote 
was puie tly suited to the taste of Montaigne He 
makes use of it in his agree able Essay on Pe dantry, 
Pic 24 

13) Moss Chorencnsts, | n C 71,73 74 Zo 
nuas | wu p 6.8 Theeauthentic relation of the 
Armenian historin serves to rectly the confused 
account of the Greek Ihe latta tilhs of the chal 
dren of Liridates who at that time was himself an 
inf int 

135 [list August p rgt As Macrinus was in 
enciny to the Christi ins, they charged him with 
bung a magician 

126 /osunus, l 1 p 33 Thist August p 174 

137 Victor in C sar Futropius, in 7 

138 /Zoumus, 11 p 33 Zonnas, l] xu p 630 
Peter Patricius in the Excerpta Lepat p 20 

139 Hist August p 185 Lhe reqggnot Cynades 
app us in that collection prior to the death of 
Val nan, but I have preferred a probable series of 
events to the doubtful chronology of a most inac- 
Cur ite writer 

140 Ihe sach of Antioch, anuicipated by some 
historians, 1s assigned, by the decisive testimony of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, to the 1cign of Gallic nus, 
XXu 5 

141 Zosmus, l ı [c 36] p 35 

142 John Malali, tom 1 p 391 [ed Oxon p 
127,cd Ven p 296,¢d Bonn] He corrupts this 
probable event by some fabulous circumstances 

143 Zonaras, | xn p 630 Deep vallevs were 
filled up with the sl un Crowds of prisoners were 
driven to water like beasts, and many punished tor 
want of food 

144 /osmus, Ì 1 p 25, asserts that Sapor, had 
he not picferred spoil to conquest, might have 1¢- 
maint d mastır of Asia 

145 Peter Patricius in Fxcerpt Leg p 29 

146 Syrorum agrestium manû Sextus Rufus, 
c 23 Rufus Victor, the Augustan History (p 
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192), and several inscriptions agree in making 
Odenathus a citizen of Palmyra. 

147. He possessed so powerful an interest among 
the wandering tribes, that Procopius (Bellersic, 1. 
ii. c. 5) and John Malala (tom. i. p. 391) style him 
prince of the Saracens. 

148. Peter Patricius, p. 25. 

149. The pagan writers lament, the Christian 
insult, the misfortunes of Valerian. ‘Their various 
testimonies are accurately collected by ‘Tillemont, 
tom. iii. p. 739, ete. So little has been preserved of 
eastern history before Mahomet, that the modern 
Persians are totally ignorant of the victory of 
Sapor, an event so glorious to their nation. Biblio- 
thèque Orientale. 

150. One of these epistles is from Artavasdes, 
king of Armenia: since Armenia was then a prov- 
ince in Persia, the king, the kingdom, and the 
epistle, must be fictitious. 

151. See his Life in the Augustan History. 

152. There is still extant a very pretty Epitbala- 
mium, composed by Gallienus for the nuptials of 
his nephews:— 

Ite ait, O Juvenes, pariter surdate medullis 

Omnibus, inter vos; non murmura vestra col- 

umbe, 

Prac. aa aon hederæ, non vincant oscula conchæ. 

153. He was on the point of giving Plotinus a 
ruined city of Campania, to trv the experiment of 
realising Plato’s Republic. Life of Plotinus, by 
Porphyry, in Fabriciuss Biblioth. Græc. 1. iv. 

154. -4 medal which bears the head of Gallienus 
has perplexed the antiquauians bv its legend and 
reverse; the former Galliene Auguste. the latter Ub- 
que Pax. M. Spanheim supposes that the coin was 
struck by some of the enemics of Gallienus, and 
was designed as a severe satire on that ¢tleminate 
prince. But as the use of irony may seem unworthy 
of the gravity ofthe Roman mint, M. de Vallemont 
has deduced from a passage of ‘Prebellius Pollio 
(Hist. August. p. 198) an ingenious and natural 
solution, Gallena was first cousin to the emperor. 
By delivering rica from the usurper Celsus, she 
deserved the title of Augusta. On a medal in the 
French hine’s collection, we read a similar inscrip- 
tion of Faustina Augusta round the head of Marcus 
Amelius. With regard to the Chique Paa, it is easily 
explained bv the vanity of Gallienus, who seized, 
perhaps, the occasion of some momentary calm. 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, Janvier 
1700, p. 21-34. 

155. This singular character has, I believe, been 
fairly transmitted to us. ‘The reign of his immediate 
successor was short and busy; and the historians 
who wrote before the elevation of the family of 
Constantine could not have the most remote inter- 
est to misrepresent the character of Gallienus. 

156. Pollio expresses the most minute anxiety to 
complete the number. 

157. The place of his reign is somewhat doubt 
ful: but there was a tyrant in Pontus, and we are 
acquainted with the seat of all the others. 
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158. Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 1163, reckons them 
somewhat differently. 

159. Speech of Marius, in the Augustan His- 
tory, p. 197. [Pollio. xxx. Tyranni de Mario.] The 
accidental identity of names was the only circum- 
stance that could tempt Pollio to imitate Sallust. 

160. Vos, O Pompilius sanguis; is Horace’s ad- 
dress to the Pisos. Art. Poet. v. 292, with Dacie r’s 
and Sanadon’s notes. 

161. ‘Tacit. Annal. xv. 48. Hist. i. 15. In the 
former of these passages we may venture to change 
paterna into materna. In every generation from 
Augustus to Alexander Severus, one or more Pisos 
appear as consuls. A Piso was deemed worthy of 
the throne by Augustus (Tacit. Annal. i. 13). A 
second headed a formidable conspiracy against 
Nero; and a third was adopted, and declared 
Cirsar by Galba. 

162. Hist. August. p. 195. The senate, in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm, seems to have presumed on 
the approbation of Gallienus. 

163. Hist. August. p. 196. 

164. Ihe association of the brave Palmyrenian 
was the most popular act of the whole reign of 
Gallienus. Hist. August. p. 180. 

165. Gallienus had given the titles of Cæsar and 
Augustus to his son Saloninus, slain at Cologne by 
the usurper Posthumus. A second son of Gallienus 
succeeded to the name and rank of his elder 
brother. Valerian, the brother of Gallienus. was 
also associated to the empire: several other broth- 
ers, sisters, nephews, and nicces of the emperor, 
formed a very numerous royal family. ‘Lillemont, 
tom. iii. and M. de Brequigny in the Memoires de 
P Academie, tom. xxxii. p. 262. 

166. Hist. August. p. 188. 

167. Regillianus had some bands of Roxolani in 
his service. Posthumus a body of Franks. It was 
perhaps in the character of auxiliaries that the lat- 
ter introduced themselves into Spain. 

168. The Augustan Ifistory, p. 177, calls it ser- 
vile bellum. Diodor. Sicul. l. xxxiv. 

169. Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 10. 

170. Diodor. Sicul. l. xvii. [c. 52] p. 590. Edit. 
Wesseling. 

171. Sec a very curious letter of Hadrian in 
Aug. Hist. [Vopis. Sat. c. 8] p. 245. 

172. Such as the sacrilegious murder of a divine 
cat. Diodor Sicul. 1. i. [c. 83]. 

173. Hist. August. p. 195. This long and ter- 
rible sedition was first occasioned by a dispute 
between a soldier and a townsman about a pair 
of shots. 

174. Dionysius apud Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. vii. 
p. 21. Ammian. xxii. 16. 

175. Scaliger, Animadver. ad Euseb. Chron. p. 
258. Fhree dissertations of M. Bonamy in the 
Mem. de Academie, tom. 1x. 

176, Strabo. l. xii. p. 569. 

177. Hist. August. p. 197 [xxiv. 25]. 

178. See Cellarius, Georg. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 137, 
upon the limits of Isauria. 
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179. Hist. August. p. 177 [xxiii. 5]. 

180. Hist. August. p. 177. Zosimus, l, i. p. 24, 
26. Zonaras, l. xii. p. 623. Euseb. Chronicon. Vic- 
tor in Epitom. Victor in Cæsar [c. 33]. Eutropius, 
ix. 5. Orosius, vii. 21. 

181. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vii. 21. The fact is 
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taken from the Letters of Dionysius, who, in the 
time of those troubles, was bishop of Alexandria. 

182. In a great number of parishes 11,000 per- 
sons were found between fourteen and cighty: 
5305 between forty and seventy. See Buffon, His- 
toire Naturelle, tom. ii. p. 500. 


Chapter XI 


1. Pons Aureoli, thirteen miles from Bergamo, 
and thirty-two from Milan. See Cluver. Italia 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 245. Near this place, in the year 
1703, the obstinate battle of Cassano was fought 
between the French and Austrians. ‘The excellent 
relation of the Chevalier de Folard, who was pres- 
ent, gives a very distinct idea of the ground. See 
Polybe de Folard, tom. iii. p. 223-248. 

2. On the death of Gallienus, see ‘Trebellius Pol- 
lio in Hist. August. p. 181. [Gallieni II., c. 14.] 
Zosimus, l. i. [c. 40] p. 37. Zonaras, 1. xii. [c. 25] p. 
634. [ed. Paris; p. 602, ed. Bonn]. Eutrop. ix. 8. 
Aurelius Victor in Epitom. [c. 33.] Victor in 
Cæsar. [c. 33.] I have compared and blended 
them all, but have chiefly followed Aurelius Vic- 
tor, who scems to have had the best memoirs. 

3. Some supposed him, oddly enough, to be a 
bastard of the younger Gordian. Others took ad- 
vantage of the province of Dardania to deduce his 
origin from Dardanus and the ancient kings of 
Troy. 

4. Notaria, a periodical and official despatch 
which the emperors received from the frumentayti, 
or agents dispersed through the provinces. Of 
these we may spcak hercafter. 

5. Hist. August. p. 208. [Pollio, Claud. c. 17.] 
Gallienus describes the plate, vestments, etc., like 
a man who loved and understood those splendid 
trifles. 

6. Julian (Orat. i. p. 6) affirms that Claudius 
acquired the empire in a just and even holy man- 
ner. But we may distrust the partiality of a kins- 
man. 

7. Hist. August. p. 203. [Pollio, Claud. c. 5.] 
There are some trifling differences concerning the 
circumstances of the last defeat and death of 
Aureolus. 

8. Aurelius Victor in Gallien. [De Cæsar. c. 33.] 
The people loudly prayed for the damnation of 
Gallienus. The senate decreed that his relations 
and servants should be thrown down headlong 
from the Gemonian stairs. An obnoxious officer of 
the revenue had his eyes torn out whilst under 
examination. 

9. Zonaras, l. xii. [c. 26] p. 635 [ed. Paris; p. 
604, cd. Bonn]. 

ro. Zonaras on this occasion mentions Posthu- 
mus; but the registers of the senate (Hist. August. 
p. 203. [Pollio. Claud. c. 4]) prove that ‘Tctricus 
was alrcady emperor of the western provinces. 

LI. The Augustan History mentions the maller, 


Zonaras the larger, number; the lively fancy of 
Montesquicu induced him to prefer the latter. 

12. Frebell. Pollio in Hist. August. p. 204 
(Claud. c. 7}. 

13. Hist. August. in Claud. Aurelian. et Prob. 
Zosimus, 1l. i. [c. 42-46] p. 38-42. Zonaras, l. xii. 
[c. 26], p. 636 [ed. Paris; p. 605, ed. Bonn]. Aurel. 
Victor in Epitom. Victor Junior in Cæsar. Eutrop. 
ix. 8. Euseb. in Chron. [An. CCLXXI.] 

14. According to Zonaras (l. xii. [c. 26] p. 636 
fed. Par.; p. 605, ed. Bonn]) Claudius, before his 
death, invested him with the purple; but this sin- 
gular fact is rather contradicted than confirmed 
by other writers. 

15. See the Life of Claudius by Pollio, and the 
Orations of Mamertinus, Eumenius, and Julian. 
See hkewise the Covsars of Julian, p. 313. In Julian 
it was not adulation, but superstition and vanity. 

16. Zosimus, l. i. (c. 47] p. 42. Pollio (Hist. Au- 
gust. p. 206 [Claud. c. 12]) allows him virtues, and 
says, that, like Pertinax, he was killed by the hien- 
tious suldiers. According to Dexippus, he died of a 
discase. 

17. Theoclius (as quoted in the Augustan His- 
tory, p. 211 [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 6]) aflums that in 
one day he killed with his own hand forty-cight 
Sarmatians, and in several subsequent engage- 
ments nine hundred and fifty. lhis heroic valour 
was admired by the soldicrs, and celebrated in 
their rude songs, the burden of which was melle, 
mille, mille, occidit. 

18. Acholus (ap. Hist. August. p. 213 [Vopisc. 
Aurel. c. 13]) describes the ceremony of the adop- 
tion, as it was performed at Byzantium, in the 
presence of the emperor and his great officers. 

19. Hist. August. p. 211 [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 7]. 
This laconic epistle is truly the work of a soldier; it 
abounds with military phrases and words, some of 
which cannot be understood without difficulty. 
Ferramenta samiata is well explained by Salmasius. 
T'he former of the words means all weapons of of- 
fence, and is contrasted with Arma, defensive ar- 
mour. ‘Ihe latter signifies keen and well sharpened. 

20. Zosimus, Í. $. (c. 48, p. 43] p. 45. 

21. Dexippus (ap. Excerpta Legat. p. 12 [ed. 
Paris; p. 8, ed. Ven.; p. 19, ed. Bonn)) relates the 
whole transaction under the name of Vandals. 
Aurelian married one of the Gothic ladies to his 
general Bonosus, who was able to drink with the 
Goths and discover their secrets. Hist. August. p. 
247. [Vopisc. Bonosus, c. 15.) 
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22. Hist. August. p. 222. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 39.] 
Eutrop. ix. 15 [c. 9]. Sextus Rufus, c. 8. Lactantius 
de Mortibus Persecutorum, c. 9. 

23. The Wallachians still preserve many traces 
of the Latin language, and have boasted, in every 
age, of their Roman descent. ‘They are surrounded 
by, but not mixed with, the barbarians. See a 
Memoir of M. d’Anville on ancient Dacia, in the 
Academy of Inscriptions, tom. xxx. 

24. Sce the first chapter of Jornandes. The Van- 
dals, however (c. 22), maintained a short inde- 
pendence between the rivers Marisia and Grissia 
(Maros and Keres), which fell into the Theiss. 

25. Dexippus, p. 7-12 [ed. Paris; p. 5, sqq. ed. 
Ven.; p. 11, sqq. ed. Bonn]. Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 49] 
p. 43. Vopiscus in Aurelian. in Hist. August. How- 
ever these historians differ in names (Alemanni, 
Juthungi, and Marcomanni), it is evident that 
they mean the same people and the same war; but 
it requires some care to conciliate and explain 
them. 

26. Cantoclarus, with his usual accuracy, chooses 
to translate three hundred thousand; his version is 
equally repugnant to sense and to grammar. 

27. We may remark, as an instance of bad taste, 
that Dexippus applics to the light infantry of the 
Alem {eni the technical terms proper only to the 
Grecian phalanx. 

28. In Dexippus we at present read Rhodanus: 
M. de Valois very judiciously alters the word to 
Eridanus. 

29. The emperor Claudius was certainly of the 
number; but we are isnorant how far this mark of 
respect was extended; if to Caesar and Augustus, it 
must have produced a very awful spectacle; a long 
line of the masters of the world. 

30. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 210. [Aurel. 
c. 6.] 

31. Dexippus gives them a subtle and prolix 
oration, worthy of a Grecian sophist. 

32. Hist. August. p. 215. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 18.] 

33. Dexippus, p. 12 [ed. Paris; p. 8, ed. Ven.; 
p. 21, ed. Bonn]. 

34. Victor Junior in Aurelian [Epit. 35, 2]. 

35. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 216. [Aurel. c. 
21.] 

36. The little river, or rather torrent, of Metau- 
rus, near Fano, has been immortalised by finding 
such an historian as Livy, and such a poct as Horace. 

37. It is recorded by an inscription found at 
Pesaro. See Gruter, cclxxvi. 3. 

38. One should imagine, he said, that you were 
assembled in a Christian church, not in the temple 
of all the gods. 

39. Vopiscus, in Hist. August. p. 215, 216 [Au- 
rel. c. 18, sqq.], gives a long account of these cere- 
monies from the registers of the senate. 

40. Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 5 [§ 9]. To confirm our 
idea, we may observe that for a long time Mount 
Cælius was a grove of oaks, and Mount Viminal 
was overrun with osiers; that in the fourth century 
the Aventine was a vacant and solitary retirement; 
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that till the time of Augustus the Esquiline was an 
unwholesome burying-ground; and that the num- 
erous inequalities remarked by the ancients in the 
Quirina) sufficiently prove that it was not covered 
with buildings. Of the seven hills, the Capitoline 
and Palatine only, with the adjacent vallcys, were 
the primitive habitation of the Roman people. But 
this subject would require a dissertation. 

41. Exspatiantia tecta multas addidere urbes, is 
the expression of Pliny. 

42. Hist. August. p. 222. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 39.] 
Both Lipsius and Isaac Vossius have eagerly em- 
braced this measure. 

43. See Nardini, Roma Antica, l. i. c. 8. 

44. Tacit. Hist. iv. 23. 

45. For Aurelian’s walls, see Vopiscus in Hist. 
August. p. 216, 222. [Aurel. c. 21 and 39.] Zosi- 
mus, l. i. [c. 49] p. 43. Eutropius, ix. 15 [9]. Aurel. 
Victor in Aurelian. Victor Junior in Aurelian. Eu- 
seb. Hieronym. et Idatius in Chronic. 

46. His competitor was Lollianus, or Ælianus, 
if, indeed, these names mean the same person. See 
Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 1177. 

49. ‘The character of this prince by Julius Ateri- 
anus (ap. Hist. August. p. 187 [Pollio, xxx. Ty- 
ranni, c. 5]) is worth transcribing, as it seems fair 
and impartial. Victorino, qui post Junium Post- 
humum Gallias rexit, neminem existimo præfer- 
endum; non in virtute Trajanum; non Antoninum 
in clementia: non in gravitate Nervam: non in gu- 
bernando rario Vespasianum; non in censura 
totius vitæ ac severitate militari Pertinacem vel 
Severum. Sed omnia hæc libido et cupiditas vo- 
luptatis mulicrariæ sic perdidit, ut nemo audeat 
virtutes ejus in literas mittere quem constat omni- 
um judicio meruisse puniri. 

48. He ravished the wife of Attitianus, an ac- 
tuary, or army agent. Hist. August. p. 186. [Pollio, 
l. c.] Aurel. Victor in Aurelian. 

49. Pollio assigns her an article among the thirty 
tyrants. Hist. August. p. 200. (xxx. lyranni, c. 
30. ] 

50. Pollio in Hist. August. p. 196. [xxx. Tyranni, 
c. 23.] Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 220. [.Aurel. c. 
32.) The two Victors, in the lives of Gallienus and 
Aurelian. Eutrop. ix. 13 [c. 9]. Euseb. in Chron. 
Of all these writers, only the two last (but with 
strong probability) place the fall of Tetricus before 
that of Zenobia. M. de Boze (in the Academy of 
Inscriptions, tom. xxx.) does not wish, and 11 ille- 
mont (tom. iii. p. 1189) does not dare, to follow 
them. I have been fairer than the one, and bolder 
than the other. 

51. Victor Junior in Aurelian. Eumenius men- 
tions Batavice; some critics, without any reason, 
would fain alter the word to Bagaudice. 

52. Eumen. in Vet. Panegyr. iv. 8. 

53. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 246 [in Procu- 
lo, c. 13]. Autun was not restored till the reign of 
Diocletian. See Eumenius de restaurandis scholis. 

54. Almost everything that is said of the man- 
ners of Odenathus and Zenobia is taken from their 
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Lives in the Augustan History, by Trebellius Pol- 
lio: see p. 192, 198 [xxx. Tyranni, c. 14 and 29]. 

55. She never admitted her husband’s embraces 
but for the sake of posterity. If her hopes were 
bafiled, in the ensuing month she reiterated the 
experiment. 

56. Hist. August. p. 192, 193. [Pollio, xxx. Ty- 
ranni, c. 14.] Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 39] p. 36. Zonaras, 
1. xii. [c. 24] p. 633 [ed. Paris; p. 600, ed. Bonn]. 
The last is clear and probable, the others confused 
and inconsistent. ‘The text of Syncellus, if not cor- 
rupt, is absolute nonsense. 

57. Odenathus and Zenobia often sent him, 
from the spoils of the enemy, presents of gems and 
toys, which he reccived with infinite delight. 

58. Some very unjust suspicions have been cast 
on Zenobia, as if she was accessory to her husband's 
death. 

59. Hist. August. p. 180, 181. [Pollio, Gallieni 
II. c. 13.] 

60. See in Hist. August. p. 198 [Pollio, xxx. Ty- 
ranni, c. 29], Aurelian’s testimony to her merit; 
and for the conquest of Egypt, Zosimus, |. i. [c. 44] 
P. 39 40. 

61. ‘Iimolaus, Herennianus, and Vabalathus. It 
is supposed that the two former were already dead 
before the war. On the last, Aurelian bestowed a 
small province of Armenia, with the title of King; 
several of his medals are still extant. See [illemont, 
tom. iii. p. 11900. 

62. Zosimus, l. i. [c. 50] p. 44- 

63. Vopiscus (in Hist. August. p. 217 [Aurel. c. 
23, seq.]) gives us an authentic letter, and a doubt- 
ful vision, of Aurelian. Apollonius of Tyana was 
born about the same time as Jesus Christ. His life 
(that of the former) is related in so fabulous a man- 
net by his disciples, that we are at a loss to discover 
whether he was a sage, an impostor, or a fanatic. 

64. Zosimus, l. i. [c. 54] p. 46. 

65. At a place called Immi. Eutropius, Sextus 
Rufus, and Jerome mention only this first battle. 

66. Vopiscus, in Hist. August. p. 217 (Awel. c. 
25], mentions only the second. 

67. Zosimus, l. i. [c. 50, 5qq.| p. 44-48. His ac- 
count of the two battles is clear and circumstantial. 

68. It was five hundred and thirty-seven miles 
from Seleucia, and two hundred and three from 
the nearest coast of Syria, according to the 1e kon- 
ing of Pliny, who, in a few words (Hist. Natur. v. 
25), gives an excellent description of Palmyra. 

69. Some English travellers froin Aleppo discov- 
ered the ruins of Palmyra about the end of the last 
century. Our curiosity has ‘ince been gratified in a 
more splendid manner by Messicurs Wood and 
Dawkins. For the history of Palmyra we may con- 
sult the masterly dissertation of Dr. Halley in the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions: Lowthorp’s Abridg- 
ment, vol. iii. p. 518. 

70. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 218. [Aurel. 
c. 26.] 

71. From a very doubtful chronology 1 have en- 
deavoured to extract the most probable date. 
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72. Hist. August. p. 218. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 28.] 
Zosimus, l. i. [c. 55] p. 50. ‘Though the camel is a 
heavy beast of burden, the dromedary, which is 
either of the same or of a kindred species, is used by 
the natives of Asia and Africa on all occasions which 
require celerity. The Arabs affirm that he will run 
over as much ground in one day as their ficctest 
horses can perform in eight or ten. See Buffon, 
Hist. Naturelle, tom. xi. p. 222; and Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 167. 

73. Pollio in Hist. August. p. 199. [xxx. Tyranni, 
de Zenobia, c. 29.] 

74. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 219. [Aurel. c. 
30.] Zosimus, l. i. [c. 56, p. 49] p. 41. 

75. Hist. August. p. 219. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 31.] 

70. See Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 220, 242. 
[Aurel. c. 32; Firmus, c. 2.] As an imstance of lux- 
uly. it is observed that he had glass windows. He 
was remarkable for his strength and appctite, his 
courage and dexterity. Prom the letter of Aurelian 
we may justly infer that Fit mus was the last of the 
rebels, and consequently that I¢ tricus was already 
suppressed, 

77. See the triumph of Aurelian, described by 
Vopiscus. He relates the particulars with his usual 
minuteness; and on this occasion they happen to be 
interesting. List. August. p. 220. [V opie. Aur |. 
Cc. 33; sq. | 

78. Among barbarous nations women have of- 
ten combated by the side of their husbands. But it 
is almost ampossible that a society of Amazons 
should ever have existed either in the old or new 
world. 

ro. Fhe use of dbracc@, breeches, or trousers, was 
sull considered in Italy as a Gallic and bar banan 
fashion. [he Romans, however, had made great 
advances towards it. Lo encircle the legs and 
thighs with fast, or bands, was understood, in 
the time of Pompey and Horace, to be a proof of 
ill health or efleminacy. In the age of Trajan the 
custom was confined to the neh and luxurious, It 
gradually was adopted by the meanest of the 
people. See a very curious note of Casaubon, ad. 
Sucton. in August. c. 82. 

8o. Most probably the former; the latter, secn 
on the medals of Aurelian, only denote (according 
to the learned Cardinal Noris) an oriental victory. 

81. ‘The expression of Calpurnius (Eclog. i. 50), 
Nullos ducet capiiva triumphos, as applied to Rome, 
contains a very manifest allusion and censure. 

82. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 190. [xxa. Ty- 
ranni, Zenobia, c. 29.] Hieronym. in Chron. Pros- 
per in Chion. Baronius supposes that Zenobius, 
bishop of Florence in the time of St. Ambiose, was 
of her family. 

83. Vopisc. in Hist. August. p. 222. [Aurel. c. 
39.] Eutropius, ix. 13 [9]. Victor Junior. But Pol- 
lio, in Hist. August. p. 196 [xxx. ‘]yranni, de 
Tetrico, sen. c. 23], says that Tetricus was made 
corrector of all Italy. 

84. Hist. August. p. 197. [Vopisc. xxx. Tyranni, 
de ‘letrico jun. c. 24.] 
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85. Vopiscus in Hist. August, 222. [Aurel. c. 
39.] Zosimus, L i. [c. 61, p. 53] p. 56. He placed it 
in the innages of Belus and of the Sun, which he 
has brought from Palmyra. It was dedicated in the 
fourth year of his reign (Euseb. in Chron. [an. 
CCLXXV.]), but was most assuredly begun im- 
mediately on his accession. 

86. See in the Augustan History, p. 210 [Vo- 
pise. Aurel. c. 5|, the omens of his fortune. His de- 
votion to the sun appears in his letters, on his 
medals, and is mentioned in the Cesars of Julian. 
Comiuentaire de Spanheim, p. 109. 

87. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 221 [Aurel. c. 
37.| 

88. Hist. August. p. 222. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 38.] 
Aurelian calls these soldicrs Ziberi, Riparienses, 
Castnam, and Dactsct. 

89. Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 61, p. 53] p. 56. Eutropius, 
ix. 14 [o]. Aurel. Victor. [de Cæsar. 35.] 

go. Hist. August. p. 222. |Vopisc. Aurel. c. 39.] 
Aurel. Victor. [de Cæsar. 35.] 
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91. It already raged before Aurelian’s return 
from Egypt. See Vopiscus, who quotes an origi- 
nal aie Hist. August. p. 244. [Vopisc. Firinus, 
c. 5. 

92. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 222. [Aurel]. c. 
39.] The two Victors. Eutropius, ix. 14 [9]. Zosi- 
mus (l. i. p. 43) mentions only three senators, and 
places their death before the eastern war. 

93. Nulla catenati feralis pompa senatds 
Carnificum lassabit opus; nec carcere 
pleno 
Infelix raros numerabit curia Patres. 
Calpurn. Eclog. i. bo. 

94. According to the younger Victor (Epitome, 
c. 33]. he sometimes wore the diadem. Deus and 
Dominus appear on his medals. 

95. It was the observation of Diocletian. See 
Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 224. (Aurel. c. 44.] 

go. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 221. (Aurel. c. 
35, seq.) Zosimus, |. i. [c. 62] p. 57. Eutrop. ix. 15 
ly]. Lhe two Victors. 


Chapter XII 


1 Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 222. [Aurel c. 
41.) Aurelius Victor mentions a formal deputation 
fiom the troops to the senate. 

2. Vopiscus, our principal authority, wrote at 
Rome sixteen years only after the death of Aure- 
lian; and, besides the recent notoriety of the facts, 
constantly draws his materials from the Journals 
of the Senate and the original papers of the Ulpian 
hbrary. Zosimus and Zonaras appear as ignorant 
of this transaction as they were in general of the 
Roman constitution. , 

3. Liv. i. 17. Dionys. Halicarn, l. ii. [c. 57] p. 
115. Plutarch in Numa Pompihus. ‘The first of 
these writers relates the story like an orator, the 
second like a lawyer, and the third like a moralist, 
and none of them probably without some inter- 
mixture of fable. 

4. Vopiscus (in Hist. August. p. 227 [Tacit. c. 4]) 
Calls him “prime sententie consularis,” and soon 
afterwards Princeps senutûs. It is natural to suppose 
that the monarchs of Rome, disdaining that hum- 
ble title, resigned it to the most ancient of the 
senators. 

5. The only objection to this genealogy is, that 
the historian was named Cornelius, the emperor 
Claudius. But under the Lower Empire surnames 
were extremely various and uncertain. 

G6. Zonaras, l. xii. [c. 28] p. 637 [ed. Paris: p. 
608, ed. Bonn]. The Alexandrian Chronicle, by an 
obvious mistake, transfers that ace to Aurelian. 

7. In the year 273 he was ordinary consul. But 
he must have been Suffectus many years before, 
and most probably under Valerian. 

8. Bis millies octangenties. Vopiscus in Hist. Au- 
gust. p. 229. (Tacit. c. 10.] This sum, according to 
the old standard, was equivalent to cight hundred 


and forty thousand Roman pounds of silver, each 
of the valuc of three pounds sterling. But in the 
age of ‘Tacitus the coin had lost much of its weight 
and purity. 

q. After his accession he gave orders that ten 
copies of the historian should be annually tran- 
scribed and placed in the public libranes. ‘The 
Roman libraries have long since perished, and the 
most valuable part of Tacitus was preserved in a 
single MS., and discovered in a monastery ot 
Westphalia. See Bavle, Dictionnaire, Art. Tacite, 
and Lipsius ad .Annal. ii. Q. 

10. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 227. !Tacit. c. 
4.] 

11. Hist. August. p. 228 [24. c. 7]. Tacitus ad- 
dressed the Prætorians by the appellation of san- 
fissemt milites, and the people by that of saratisi?’: 
Q'urites. 

12. In his manumissions he never excceded the 
number of an hundred, as limited by the Caninian 
law, which was enacted under Augustus, and at 
leneth repealed by Justinian. See Casaubon ad 
locum Vupisci. 

13. See the Lives of Tacitus, Florianus, and 
Probus, in the Augustan History; we may be well 
assured that whatever the soldier gave the senator 
had already given. 

14. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 216. (Aurel. c. 
20.| ‘The passage is perfectly clear, yet both Ca- 
saubon and Salmasius wish to correct it. 

15. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 230, 232, 233. 
[Florian. c. 5 and 6.| ‘The senators celebrated the 
happy restoration with hecatombs and public re- 
joicings. 

16. Hist. August. p. 228. (Vopisc. Tacit. c. 8.] 

17. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 230. [Tacit. c. 
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13.] Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 63] p. 57. Zonaras, l. xii. [c. 
28] p. 637 (ed. Paris; p. 608, ed. Bonn]. Two pas- 
sages in the Life of Probus (p. 236, 238 [Vopisc. 
Probus, c. 8 and 12]) convince me that these 
Scythian invaders of Pontus were Alani. If we may 
believe Zosimus (l. i. [c. 64] p. 58), Florianus pur- 
sued them as far as the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 
But he had scarcely time for so long and difficult 
an expedition. 

18. Eutropius [9, c. 10] and Aurelius Victor [c. 
36] only say that he died; Victor Junior adds, that 
it was of a fever. Zosimus [i. 63, p. 55] and Zo- 
naras [xii. c. 28] affirm that he was killed by the 
soldiers. Vopiscus (Tacit. c. 13] mentions both ac- 
counts, and seems to hesitate. Yet surely these 
jarring opinions are easily reconciled. 

19. According to the two Victors, he reigned 
exactly two hundred days. 

20. Hist. August. p. 231. [Vopiscus, Florian. c. 
1.] Zosimus, I. i. [c. 64, p. 56] p. 58, 59. Zonaras, 
l. xii. [c. 29, p. 609] p. 637. Aurelius Victor [de 
Cæsar. c. 37] says that Probus assumed the empire 
in Illyricum; an opinion which (though adopted 
by a very learned man) would throw that period 
of history into inextricable confusion. 

21. Hist. August. p. 229. [Vopisc. Tacit. c. 10.] 

22. He was to send judges to the Parthians, Per- 
sians, and Sarmatians, a president to Taprobana, 
and a proconsul to the Roman island (supposed by 
Casaubon and Salmasius to mean Britain). Such a 
history as mine (says Vopiscus with proper mod- 
esty) will not subsist a thousand ycars to expose or 
justify the prediction. 

23. For the private life of Probus, sec Vopiscus 
in Hist. August. p. 234-237. [Probus, c. 3, s9q.] 

24. According to the Alexandrian chronicle, he 
was fifty at the time of his death. 

25. The letter was addressed to the Pretorian 
prefect, whom-(on condition of his good behav- 
iour) he promised to continuc in his great office. 
Sce Hist. August. p. 237. [Vopisc. Probus, c. 10.] 

26. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 237 [in Probo, 
c. 11]. The date of the letter is assuredly faulty. In- 
stead of Non. Februar. we may read Non. August. 

27. Hist. August. p. 238. [Vopisc. 25. c. 12.] It is 
odd that the senate should treat Probus less fa- 
vourably than Marcus Antoninus. That prince had 
reccived, even before the death of Pius, Jus quinte 
relations. See Capitolin. in Hist. August. p. 24 [in 
M. Anton. c. 6]. 

28. See the dutiful letter of Probus to the senate 
after his German victories, Hist. August. p. 239. 
[Vopisc. Prob. c. 15.] 

29. The date and duration of the reign of Pro- 
bus are very corrcctly ascertained by Cardinal 
Noris in his learned work, De Epochis Syro-Mace- 
donum, p. 96-105. A passage of Eusebius connects 
the second year of Probus with the cras of several 
of the Syrian cities. 

a Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 239. [Prob. c. 
16. 
31. Zosimus (l. i. [c. 69, s¢q.] p. 62-65) .ells us a 
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very long and trifling story of Lydius the Isaurian 
robber. 

32. Zosim. l. i. [c. 7] p. 65. Vopiscus in Hist. 
August. p. 239, 240. [Prob. c. 17.] But it seems in- 
credible that the defeat of the savages of Ethiopia 
could affect the Persian monarch. 

33. Besides these well-known chiefs, several 
others are named by Vopiscus (Hist. August. p. 
241 |Prob. c. 22]), whose actions have not reached 
our knowledge. 

34. See the Cæsars of Julian [p. 314], and Hist. 
August. p. 238, 240, 241. Vopisc. Prob. c. 13, c. 18, 
sqq. 

35. Zosimus, l. i. [c. 68] p. 62. Hist. August. p. 

38. [Vopisc. Probus, c. 13, 14.] But the latter sup- 
poses the punishment inflicted with the consent of 
their kings: if so, it was partial, like the offence. 

36. See Cluver, Germania Antiqua, l. iii. Ptol- 
emy places in thcir country the city of Calisia, 
probably Calish in Silesia. 

37. Feralis umbra is the expression of Tacitus: it 
is surely a very bold one. 

38. Tacit. Germania (c. 43). 

3g. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 238 [Prob.c. 14.] 

40. Hist. August. p. 238, 239. [Vopisc. Probus, 
c. 14.544.) Vopiscus quotes a letter fc. 15] from the 
cempcror to the senate, in which he mentions his 
design of reducing Germany into a province. 

41. Strabo, l. vii. [p. 290]. According to Velleius 
Paterculus (ii. 108, 109), Matroboduus led his 
Marcomanni into Bohemia: Cluverius (German. 
Antiq. iii. 8) proves that it was from Swabia. 

42. Vhese settlers, hom the payment of tithes, 
were denominated Decumates. ‘Tacit. Germania, c. 
29. i 

43. Sec notes de Abbé de la Bléterie à la Ger- 
manie de Tacite, p. 183. His account of the wall is 
chiefly borrowed (as he says himself) from the 
Alsatia Illustrata of Scherpflin. 

44. See Recherches sur les Chinois ct les Egyp- 
tiens, tom. ii. p. 81-102. The anonymous author is 
well acquainted with the globe in general, and 
with Germany in particular: with regard to the 
latter, he quotes a work of M. Hanselman; but he 
seems to confound the wall of Probus, designed 
against the Alemanni, with the fortification of the 
Mattiaci, constructed in the neighbourhood of 
Frankfort against the Catti. 

45. He distributed about fifty or sixty barba- 
rians to a Numerus, as it was then called, a corps 
with whose established number we are not exactly 
acquainted. i 

46. Camden’s Britannia, Introduction, p. 136; 
but he speaks from a very doubtful conjecture. 

47. Zosimus, l. į. [c. 68] p. 62. According to Vo- 
piscus, another body of Vandals was less faithful. 

48. Hist. August. p. 240. [Vopisc. Probus, c. 18.] 
They were probably expelled by the Goths. Zosim. 
l. i. [c. 71] p. 66. 

49. Hist. August. p. 240. [Vopisc. I. c.] 

50. Panegyr. Vet, v. 18. Zosiinus, I. i. (c. 71] p. 
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51. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 245, 246 [in 
Saturnino, c. 10]. ‘The unfortunate orator had 
studied rhetoric at Carthage; and was therefore 
morc probably a Moor (Zosim. 1. i. [c. 66] p. 60) 
than a Gaul, as Vopiscus calls him. 

52. Zonaras, l, xii. [c. 29] p. 638 [ed. Par.; p. 
609, ed. Bonn.] 

53. A very surprising instance is recorded of the 
prowess of Proculus. He had taken one hundred 
Sarmatian virgins. The rest of the story he must 
relate in his own language: Ex his unå nocte decem 
inivi; omnes tamen, quod in me erat, mulieres 
intra dies quindecim reddidi. Vopiscus in Hist. 
August. p. 246 [in Proculo, 12]. 

54. Proculus, who was a native of Albengue on 
the Genoese coast, armed two thousand of his own 
slaves. His riches were great, but they were ac- 
quired by robbery. It was afterwards a saying of 
his family, sibi non placere esse vel principes vel 
latrones. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 247 {in Pro- 
culo, 13]. 

55. Hist. August. p. 240. [Vopisc. in Probo, c. 
19.] 
56. Zosim. 1. i. [c. 71] p. 66. 

57. Hist. August. p. 236. [Vopisc. in Probo, c. 9.] 

58. Aurel. Victor. in Prob. [De Cæsar, c. 37.] 
Bur the policy of Hannibal, unnoticed by any 
more ancicnt writer, is irreconcilable with the his- 
tory of his life. He left Africa when he was nine 
years old, returned to it when he was forty-five, 
and immediately lost his army in the decisive bat- 
tle of Zama. Livius, xxx. 35. 

59. Hist. August. p. 240. [Vopisc. Probus, c. 18.] 
Eutrop. ix. 17 [7]. Aurel. Victor. in Prob. Victor 
Junior. He revoked the prohibition of Domitian, 
and granted a gencral permission of planting vines 
to the Gauls, the Britons, and the Pannonians. 

6o. Julian [Cæsares, p. 314] bestows a severe, 
and indeed excessive, censure on the rigour of 
Probus, who, as he thinks, almost deserved his fate. 

61. Vopiscus in Fist. August. p. 241 [in Probo, 
c. 20]. He lavishes on this idle hope a large stock of 
very foolish cloquence. 

62. Turris ferrata. It seems to have been a mov- 
able tower, and cased with iron. 

63. [Hic] Probus, et vere probus situs est; Victor 
Omniuin gentium Barbararum: victor etiam tyran- 
norum. [|Vopisc. Prob. c. 21] 

64. Yet all this may be conciliated. He was born 
at Narbonne in Ilyricum, confounded by Eutro- 
pius with the more famous city of that name in 
Gaul. His father might be an African, and his 
mother a noble Roman. Carus himself was edu- 
cated in the capital. See Scaliger, Animadversion, 
ad Euscb. Chron. p. 241. 

65. Probus had requested of the senate an eques- 
trian statue and a marble palace, at the public ex- 
pense, as a just recompense of the singular merit of 
Carus. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 249 lin Caro, 
c. 6]. 

66. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 242, 249 [in 
Probo, c. 24; in Caro, c. 3]. Julian excludes the 
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emperor Carus and both his sons from the banquet 
of the Cæsars. 

67. John Malala, tom. i. p. 401 [ed. Oxon.; p. 
129, ed. Ven.; p. 303, ed. Bonn]. But the authority 
of that ignorant Greek is very slight. He ridicu- 
lously derives from Carus the city of Carrhæ and 
the province of Caria, the latter of which is men- 
tioned by Homer. 

68. Hist. August. p. 249. [Vopisc. Carus, c. 5.] 
Carus congratulated the senate that one of their 
own order was made emperor. 

69. Hist. August. p. 242. [Vopisc. Probus, c. 24.] 

70. See the first eclogue of Calphurnius. The de- 
sign of it is preferred by Fontenelle to that of Vir- 
gil’s Pollio. See tom. iii. p. 148. 

71. Hist. August. p. 250. [Vopisc. Carus, c. 7.] 
Eutropius, ix. 18 [12]. Pagi, Annal. 

72. Agathias, l. iv. p. 135 [ed. Paris; p. 94, ed. 
Ven.; c. 24, p. 261, ed. Bonn]. We find one of his 
sayings in the Bibliothèque Orientale of M. d’Her- 
belot. “The definition of humanity includes all 
other virtues.” [Bahram did not succeed Arta- 
xerxes. ‘I hree monarchs intervened. | 

73. Synesius tells this story of Carinus; and it is 
much more natural to understand it of Carus 
than (as Petavius and Tillemont choose to do) of 
Probus. 

74. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 250. [Vopisc. 
Carus, c. 8.] Eutropius, ix. 18 [12]. The two Victors. 

75. To the Persian victory of Carus, I refer the 
dialogue of the Philopatris, which has so long been 
an object of dispute among the learned. But to ex- 
plain and justify my opinion would require a dis- 
sertation. 

76. Hist. August. p. 250. [Vopisc. Carus, c. 8.] 
Yet Eutropius, Festus Rufus, the two Victors, Je- 
rome, Sidonius, Apollinaris, Syncellus, and Zo- 
naras, all ascribe the death of Carus to lightning. 

77. Sce Nemesian. Cynegcticon, v. 71, ete. 

78. See Festus and his commentators, on the 
word Seribonanum. Places struck by lightning were 
surrounded with a wall; éings were buried with 
mysterious ceremony. 

79. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 250. (Carus, c. 
q] Aurelius Victor seems to believe the prediction, 
and to approve the retreat. 

80. Nemesian. Cynegeticon, v. 69. He was a 
contemporary, but a poet. 

81. Canellartus. ‘This word, so humble in its ori- 
gin, has by a singular fortune risen into the title of 
the first great office of state in the monarchies of 
Europe. See Casaubon and Salmasius, ad Hist. 
August. p. 253. [Vopisc. Carinus, c. 15.] 

82. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 253, 254 lid. 75. 
c. 15, 1b]. Eutropius, ix. 19 [13]. Victor Junior. 
The reign of Diocletian indeed was so long and 
prosperous, that it must have been very unfavour- 
able to the reputation of Carinus. 

83. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 255 {in Carino, 
19]. He calls him Carus, but the sense is sufficient- 
ly obvious, and the words were often confounded. 

84. See Calphurnius, Eclog. vii. 43. We may ob- 
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serve that the spectacles of Probus were still recent, 
and that the poct is seconded by the historian. 

85. The philosopher Montaigne (Essays, iii. 6) 
gives a very just and lively view of Roman magnif- 
icence in these spectacles. 

86. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 240. [Probus, 
c. 19.] 

87. They are called Onagri; but the number is 
too inconsiderable for mere wild asses. Cuper (de 
Elephantis Exercitat. ii. 7) has proved from Op- 
pian, Dion, and an anonymous Greek, that zebras 
had been scen at Rome. ‘They were brought from 
some island of the ocean, perhaps Madayascar. 

88. Carinus gave an hippopotamus (see Cal- 
phurn. Eclog. vii. 66). In the latter spectacics I do 
not recollect any crocodiles, of which Augustus 
once exhibited thirty-six. Dion Cassius, |. lv. [c. 
10] p. 781. 

89. Capitolin. in Hist. August. p. 164, 165. 
(Gordian. IIT. c. 33.] We are not acquainted with 
the animals which he calls archeleontes; some read 
argoleontes, others agrioleontes: both corrections are 
very nugatory. 

go. Plin. Hist. Natur. viii. 6, from the annals of 
Piso. 

gt. See Maffei, Verona Illustrata, p. iv. l. i. c. 2. 

92. Maffei, 1. ii. c. 2. The height was very much 
exaggerated by the ancients. It reached alinost to 
the heavens, according to Calphurnius (Eclog. vii. 
23); and surpassed the ken of human sight, accord- 
ing to Ammianus Marcellinus (xvi. 10). Yet how 
trifling to the great pyramid of Egypt, which 
rises 500 feet perpendicular! [The height was 157 
feet. | 

93. According to different copies of Victor, we 
rcad 77,000 or 87,000 spectators; but Maffei (L ii. 
c. 12) finds room on the open, seats for no more 
than 34,000. The remainder were contained in the 
upper covered galleries. 

94. See Maffei, L. ii. c. 5-12. He treats the very 
difficult subject with all possible clearness, and 
like an architect as well as an antiquarian. 

95. Calphurn. Eclog. vii. 64-73. hese lines are 
curious, and the whole eclogue has been of infinite 
usc to Maffei. Calphurnius, as well as Martial (sce 
his first book), was a poet; but when they described 
the amphitheatre, they both wrote from thcir own 
senses, and to those of the Romans. 

96. Consult Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 16, xxxvii. 
Ii. 
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Balteus en gemmis, en inlita porticus auro 
Certatim radiant, etc. Calphurn. vii. [v. 


97. 


47. 

98. Et Martis vultus ct Apollinis esse putavi, says 
Calphurnius [Ecl. vii. 83]; but John Malala, who 
had perhaps seen pictures of Carinus, describes 
him as thick, short, and white, tom. i. p. 403. 

99. With regard to the time when these Roman 
games were celebrated, Scaliger, Salmasius, and 
Cuper have given themselves a great deal of trouble 
to perplex a very clear subject. 

100. Nemesianus (in the Cynegeticon fv. 8o, 
sqq.|) scems to anticipate in his fancy that aus- 
picious day. 

101. He won all the crowns from Nemesianus, 
with whom he vied in didactic poetry. The senate 
erected a statue to the son of Carus, with a very 
ambiguous inscription, “To the most powerful of 
orators.” Sec Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 251 
[Numerian. c. 11.] 

102. A more natural cause, at Icast, than that 
assigned by Vopiscus (Hist. August. p. 251 [Nu- 
menan, c. 12]), incessantly wee ping for his father’s 
death. 

103. In the Persian war Aper was suspected of a 
design to betray Carus. Hist. August. p. 250. |Vo- 
piscus, Carus, c. 8.] 

104. We are obliged to the Alexandrian Chron- 
icle, p. 274, for the knowledge of the time ana 
place where Diocletian was elected emperor. 

105. Hist. August. p. 251. [Vopisc. Numer. c. 
12.] Futrop. ix. 88 [c. re]. Hieronym. in Chon. 
According to these judiious writers, the death of 
Numerian was discovered by the stench of his dead 
body. Could no aromatics be found in the Imperial 
household? 

106. Aurel. Victor. |De Cæsar. c. 39.] Eutropius, 
ix. 20 [c. 13]. Hheronym. in Chron. 

107. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 252. [Nuimer, 
c. 13.] The reason why Diocletian killed Aper (a 
wild boar) was founded on a prophecy and a pun, 
as foolish as they are well known. [Vopisc. 1. ¢.] 

108. Eutropius [lib. ix. c. 13] marks its situation 
very accurately; it was between the Mons Aurcus 
and Virniniacum, M. d'Anville (Géographie An- 
cienne, tom. i. p. 304) places Margus at Kastolatz 
in Servia, a little below Belgrade and Semendna. 

r09. Hist. August. p. 254. |Vopisc. Carin. c. 17.] 
Eutropius, ix. 20 [13]. Aurelius Victor. Victor in 
Epitome. 


Chapter XIII 


t. Eutrop. ix. 19 [13]. Victor in Epitome [c. 39]. 
The town seems to have been properly called 
Doclia, from a small tribe of Illyrians (see Cel- 
larius, Geograph. Antiqua, tom. i. p. 393); and the 
original name of the fortunate slave was prohably 
Docles; he first lengthened it to the Grecian har- 
mony of Diocles, and at length to the Roman maj- 


esty of Diocletianus. He likewise assumed the Pa- 
trician name of Valerius, and it is usually piven 
him by Aurelius Victor. 

2. See Daciecr on the sixth satire of the second 
book of Horace. Cornel. Nepos, in Vit. Eumen. 
c. I. 

3. Lactantius (or whoever was the author of the 
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little treatise De Mortibus Persecutorum) accuses 
Diocletian of timidity in two places, c. 7, 8. In chap. 
9 he says of him, “erat in omni tumultu meticu- 
losus et animi disjectus.” 

4. In this enconium Aurelius Victor seems to 
convey a just, though indircct, censure of the cruel- 
ty of Constantius. It appears from the Fasti that 
Aristobolus remained prefect of the city, and that 
he ended with Diocletian the consulship which he 
had commmenced with Carinus. 

5. Aurelius Victor styles Diocletian ‘‘Parentem 
potius quam Dominum.” [De Ciesar. 39.] See 
Hist. August. p. 30. (Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. c. 
19. | 

b. ‘Lhe question of the time when Maximian re- 
ceived the honours of Cesar and Augustus has di- 
vided modern critics and given occasion to a great 
deal of learned wrangling. I have followed M. de 
Tillemont (Histoire des Empercurs, tom. iv. p. 
500-505), who has weighed the several reasons 
and difficulties with his scrupulous accuracy. 

7. In an oration delivered before him (Panegvr. 
Vet. i. 8) Maimertinus expresses a doubt whether 
his hero, in imitating the conduct of Hannibal and 
Scipio, had ever heard of their names. From thence 
we may fairly infer that Maximian was more de- 
sitous o1 being considered as a soldier than as a 
man of letters: and it is in this manner that we can 
often translate the language of flattery into that of 
truth, 

8. Lactantins de M. P. c. 8. Aurebus Victor [de 
(hesar, €. 390]. As among the Panecyrics we find 
orations pronounced in praise of Maximian, and 
others which flatter his adversaries at his expense, 
we derive some knowledge from the contrast. 

g. See the second and third Panegyrics, partic- 
ularly iii. {ii.] 3, 10, 14: but it would be tedious to 
copy the diffuse and atlected expressions of their 
false eloquence. With regard to the titles, consult 
Aurel, Victor, Lactantius de M. P. c. 52. Span- 
heim de Usu Numismatum, etc. Dissertat. xii. 8. 

10. Aurelius Victor. Victor in Epitome. Eutrop. 
ix. 22 [14]. Lactant. de M. P. c. 7. Hieronym. in 
Chron. 

ti. lt is only among the modern Greeks that 
‘Tillemont can discover his appellation of Chlorus. 
Any remarkable degree of paleness seems incon- 
sistent with the rubor mentioned in Panegyric v. 19. 

12. Julian, the grandson of Constantius, boasts 
that his family was derived from the warlike M- 
sians. Misopogon, p. 348. Fhe Dardanians dwelt 
on the edge of Mesia. 

13. Galerius married Valeria, the daughter of 
Diocletian; if we speak with strictness, Theodora, 
the wife of Constantius, was daughter only to the 
wife of Maximian. Spanheim, Dissertat. xi. 2. 

14. ‘This division agrecs with that of the four 
prefectures; yet there is some reason to doubt 
whether Spain was not a province of Maximian. 
See ‘lillemont, tom. iv. p. 517. 

15. Julian in Cæsarib. p. 315. Spanheim’s notes 
to the French translation, p. 122. 
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16. ‘The general name of Bagaude (in the signifi- 
cation of Rebels) continued till the fifth century in 
Gaul. Some critics derive it from a Celtic word, 
Bagad, a tumultuous assembly. Scaliger ad Euseb. 
Du Cange Glossar. 

17. Chronique de Froissart, vol. i. c. 182, ii. 73, 
99. The naweté of his story is lost in our best mod- 
ern writers. 

18. Cæsar de Bell. Gallic. vi. 13. Orgetorix, the 
Helvetian, could arm for his defence a body of ten 
thousand slaves. 

19. ‘heir oppression and misery are acknowl- 
edged by Eumenius (Panepyr. vi. 8), Gallias effer- 
atas injuriis. 

20. Panegyr. Vet. ii. 
Cesar. c. 39]. 

21. £lianus and Amandus. We have medals 
coined by them. Goltzius in Ihes. R. A. p. 117, 121. 

22. Levibus præliis domuit. Eutrop. ix. 20 [13]. 

23. The fact rests indeed on very slight authority, 
a Life of St. Babolinus, which is probably of the 
seventh century. See Duchesne Scriptores Rer. 
Francicar. tom. i. p. 662. 

24. Aurelius Victor [de Cæsar. c. 39] calls them 
Germans. Eutropius (ix. 21 [13]) gives them the 
name of Saxons. But Eutropius lived in the cnsu- 
ing century, and seems to use the language of his 
own times. 

25. The three expressions of Eutropius [ix. 13], 
Aurelius Victor [de Cæsar. 39], and Eumenius, 
“y ilissime natus,” ‘“‘Bataviw alumnus,” and ‘‘Me- 
napiæ civis,” gives us a very doubtful account of 
the birth of Carausius. Dr. Stukely however (Hist. 
of Carausius, p. 62), chooses to make hiin a native 
of St. David's and a prince of the blood royal of 
Britain. 'I he former idea he had found in Richard 
of Cirencester, p. 44. 

2b, Panegyr. v. 12. Britain at this time was se- 
cure, and slightly guarded. 

27. Panepyr. Vet. v. 11, vii. q. The orator Eu- 
menius wished to exalt the elorv of the hero (Con- 
stantius) with the importance of the conquest. 
Notwithstanding our laudable partiality for our 
native country, it is difhcult to conceive that, in 
the beginning of the fourth century, England de- 
served all these commendations. A century and a 
half hefore it hardly paid its own establishment. 
See Appian in Prorm. 

28. \s a great number of medals of Carausius 
are still preserved, he is become a very favourite 
object of antiquarian curiosity, and every circum- 
stance of his life and actions has been investigated 
with sagacious accuracy. Dr. Stukelv in particular 
has devoted a large volume to the British emperor. 
I have used his materials, and rejected most of his 
fanciful conjectures. 

29. When Mamertinus pronounced his first pan- 
egyric the naval preparations of Maximian were 
completed; and the orator presaged an assured 
victory. His silence in the second panegyric might 
alone inform us that the expedition had not suc- 
ceeded. 


4. Aurelius Victor [de 
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go. Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and the medals 
(Pax Augg.), inform us of this temporary recon- 
ciliation; though I will not presume (as Dr. Stuke- 
ly has done, Medallic History of Carausius, p. 86, 
etc.) to insert the identical articles of the treaty. 

g1. With regard to the recovery of Britain, we 
obtain a few hints from Aurelius Victor and Eu- 
tropius. 

32. John Malala, in Chron. Antiochen. tom. i. 
p. 408, 409 (ed. Oxon.; p. 132, ed. Ven.; p. 308, 
ed. Bonn]. 

33. Zosim. l. i. p. 3 [I. ii. c. 34]. That partial his- 
torian seems to celebrate the vigilance of Diocle- 
tian, with a design of exposing the negligence of 
Constantine; we may, however, listen to an orator: 
“Nam quid ego alarum et cohortium castra per- 
censeam, toto Rheni et Istri et Euphratis limite 
restituta.” Pancgvr. Vet. iv. 18. 

34. Ruunt omnes in sanguinem suum populi, 
quibus non contigit esse Romanis, obstinatæque 
feritatis pænas nunc sponte persolvunt. Panegyr. 
Vet. iii. 16. Mamertinus illustrates the fact by the 
example of almost all the nations of the world. 

35. He complained, though not with the strict- 
est truth, “Jam fluxisse annos quindecim in qui- 
bus, in Illyrico, ad ripam Danubii relegatus cum 
gentibus barbaris luctaret.” Lactant. de M. P. 
c. 18. 

36. In the Greek text of Eusebius we read six 
thousand, a number which I have preferred to the 
sixty thousand of Jerome, Orosius, Eutropius, and 
his Greek translator Pæanius. 

37. Panegyr. Vet. vii. 21. 

38. ‘There was a settlement of the Sarmatians in 
the neighbourhood of Treves, which seems to have 
been deserted by those lazy barbarians; Ausonius 
speaks of them in his Mosella [y. 5, s¢q.J:— 

Unde iter ingrediens nemorosa per avia 
solum, + 
Et nulla humani spectans vestigia cultus; 


Arvaque Sauromatum nuper metata colonis. 

There was a town of the Carpi in the Lower Masia. 

39. Sce the rhetorical exultation of Fumenius. 
Panegyr. vii. 9. 

40. Scaliger (Animadvers. ad Euseb. p. 243) de- 
cides, in his usual manner, that the Quinqucgen- 
tiani, or five African nations, were the five great 
cities, the Pentapolis of the inoffensive province of 
Cyrene. 

41. After his defeat Julian stabbed himself with 
a dagger, and immediately leaped into the flames. 
Victor in Epitome [c. 39].° 

42. Tu ferocissimos Mauritania populos inac- 
cessis montium jugis et naturali munitione fiden- 
tes, expugnasti, recepisti, transtulisti. Panegyr. 
Vet. vi. 8. 

43. Sce the description of Alexandria in Hirtius 
de Bell. Alexandrin, c. 5. 

44. Eutrop. ix. 24 [15]. Orosius, vii. 25. John 
Malala in Chron. Antioch. p. 409, 410 [ed. Oxon.; 
p. 132, ed. Ven.; p. 309, ed. Bonn]. Yet Eumenius 
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assures us that Egypt was pacified by the clemency 
of Diocletian. 

45. Eusebius (in Chron. [An. CCXCIIL]) places 
their destruction several years sooner, and at a 
time when Egypt itsclf was in a state of rebellion 
against the Romans. 

46. Strabo, l. xvii. p. 819. Pomponius Mela, 1. i. 
c. 4. His words are curious: ‘‘Intra, si credere libet, 
vix homines magisque semiferi; Ægipanes, et 
Blemmyes, et ‘Satyri.’ ” 

47. Ausus sese inserere fortunæ et provocare 
arna Romana. 

48. See Procopius de Bell. Persic. l. i. c. 19. 

49. He fixed the public allowance of corn for the 
people of Alexandria at two millions of medimni; 
about four hundred thousand quarters. Chron. 
Paschal. p. 276. Procop. Hist. Arcan. c. 26. 

50. John Antioch. in Excerp. Valesian, p. 834. 
Suidas in Diocletian. 

51. See a short history and confutation of Al- 
chymy, in the works of that philosophical com- 
piler, La Mothe le Vayer, tom. i. p. 327-353. 

52. See the education and strength of ‘Liridates 
in the Armenian history of Moses of Chorcne, 1. ii. 
c. 76. He could seize two wild bulls by the horns 
and break them off with his hands. 

53. If we give cre dit to the younger Victor [Epit. 
41], who supposes that in the year 323 Licinius 
was only sixty years of aye, he could scarcely be 
the same person as the patron of Piridates; but we 
know ftom much better authority (Euseb. Hist. 
Ecclesiast. 1. x. c. 8) that Licinius was at that time 
in the last p riod of old age: sixteen years before, 
he is re presented with grey hairs and as the con- 
temporary of Galerius. Sce Lactant. c. 32. Lucin- 
ius was probably born about the year 250. 

54. See the sıxty-se cond and siaty-third books 
of Dion Cassius (I. Iain ce 5]. 

55. Moses of Chorene, Hist. Armen. l. ii. c. 74. 
The statues had been erected by Valarsace s, who 
reigned in Amenia about 130 years before Christ, 
and was the fust hing of the family of Arsaces (see 
Moses, Hist. Armen. | ii. 2, 3). “Lhe deifx ation of 
the Arsacides is mentioned by Justin (xli. 5) and 
by Ammianus Marcellinus (xaiu. 6). 

56. The Armenian nobility was numerous and 
powerful. Moses mentions many families which 
were distinguished under the reign of Valarsaces 
(l. ii. 7), and which still subsisted in his own time, 
about the middle of the fifth century. See the 
preface of his editors. 

57. She was named Chosroiduchta, and had not 
the os palulum like other women. (Hist. Armen. |. 
ii. c. 79.) I do not understand the expression. 

58. In the Armenian History (I. ii. 78), as well 
as in the Geography (p. 367), China is called Ze- 
nia, or Zcnastan. It is characterised by the produc- 
tion of silk, by the opulence of the natives, and by 
their love of peace, above all the other nations of 
the carth. 

59. Vou-ti, the first empcror of the seventh dy- 
nasty, who then reigned in China, had political 
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transactions with Fergana, a province of Sogdi- 
ana, and is said to have received a Roman embassy 
(Histoire des Huns, tom. i. p. 38). In those ages 
the Chinese kept a garrison at Kashgar, and one of 
their generals, about the time of Trajan, marched 
as far as the Caspian Sea. With regard to the inter- 
course between China and the western countries, a 
curious memoir of M. de Guignes may be con- 
sulted, in the Académie des Inscriptions, tom. 
xxii. p. 355. 

60. See Hist. Armen. I. ii. c. 81. 

61. Ipsos Persas ipsumque Regem ascitis Sacis, 
et Rufiis, et Gellis, petit frater Ormies. Panegyric. 
Vet. iii. [ii.] 17. The Sacæ were a nation of wan- 
dering Scythians, who encamped towards the 
sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. ‘The Gelli 
were the inhabitants of Ghilan, along the Caspian 
Sea, and who so long, under the name of Dilemites, 
infested the Persian monarchy. See ID’Herbelot, 
Bibliothéque Orientale. 

62. Moses of Chorene takes no notice of this 
second revolution, which I have been obliged to 
collect from a passage of Ammianus Marcellinus 
(L xxiii. c. 5). Lactantius speaks of the ambition of 
Narses: “Concitatus domesticis exemplis avi sui 
Saporis ad occupandum orientem magnis copiis 
inhiabat. De Mort. Persecut. c. Q. 

63. We may readily believe that Lactantius as- 
cribes to cowardice the conduct of Diocletian. Ju- 
lian, in his oration, says that he remained with all 
the forces of the empire; a very hyperbolical ex- 
pression. 

64. Our five abbreviators, Eutropius, Festus, the 
two Victors, and Orosius, all relate the last and 
great battle; but Orosius is the only one who 
speaks of the two former. 

65. The nature of the country is finely described 
by Plutarch, in the Life of Crassus; and by Xeno- 
phon, in the first book of the Anabasis. 

66. See Foster’s Dissertation in the second vol- 
ume of the translation of the Anabasis by Spelman; 
which I will venture to recommend as one of the 
best versions extant. 

67. Hist. Armen. l. ii. c. 76. I have transferred 
this exploit of liridates from an imaginary defeat 
to the real one of Galerius. 

68. Ammian. Marcellin. l. xiv. [c. 11.] The mile, 
in the hands of Eutropius (ix. 24 [15]), of Festus 
(c. 25), and of Orosius (vii. 25), casily increased to 
several miles, 

69. Aurelius Victor. Jornandes de Rebus Geti- 
cis, C. 21. 

70. Aurelius Victor [de Cæsar. c. 39] says, “Per 
Armenian in hostes contendit, quæ ferme sola, 
seu facilior vincendi via est.” He followed the con- 
duct of Trajan and the idea of Julius Cæsar. 

71. Xenophon’s Anabasis, l. iii. [c. 4, § 35.] For 
that reason the Persian cavalry encamped sixty 
stadia from the enemy. 

72. The story is told by Ammianus, l. xxii. In- 
stead of saccum some read scutum. 

73- The Persians confessed the Roman superior- 
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ity in morals as well as in arms. Eutrop. ix. 24. But 
this respect and gratitude of enemies is very seldom 
to be found in their own accounts. 

74. The account of the negotiation is taken from 
the fragments of Peter the Patrician, in the Ex- 
cerpta Legationum published in the Byzantine 
Collection. Peter lived under Justinian; but it is 
very evident, by the nature of his materials, that 
they are drawn from the most authentic and re- 
spectable writers. 

75. Adeo Victor (says Aurelius [de Cæsar. e. 39}) 
ut ni Valerius, cujus nutu omnia gerebantur, ab- 
nuisset, Romani fasces in provinciam novam fer- 
rentur. Verum pars terrarum tamen nobis utilior 
quæsita. 

76. He had been governor of Sumium (Pet. Pa- 
tricius in Excerpt. Legat. p. 30) [ed. Paris; p. 21, 
ed. Ven.; p. 135, ed. Bonn]. ‘This province seems 
to be mentioned by Moses of Chorene (Geograph. 
p. 360), and lay to the east of Mount Ararat. 

47. By an error of the geographer Ptolemy, the 
position of Singara is removed from the Aboras to 
the Tigris, which may have produced the mistake 
of Peter in assigning the latter river for the boun- 
dary instead of the former. The line of the Roman 
fronticr traversed, but never followed, the course 
of the Tigris. 

78. Procopius de /Edificiis, l. ii. c. 6. 

79. Three of the provinces, Zabdicene, Arza- 
nenc, and Carduene, are allowed on all sides. But 
instead of the other two, Peter (in Excerpt Leg. p. 
30) inserts Rehimene and Sophene. I have pre- 
ferred Ammianus (l. xxv. 7), because it might be 
proved that Sophene was never in the hands of the 
Persians, either before the reign of Diocletian or 
after that of Jovian. For want of correct maps, like 
those of M. d’Anville, almost all the moderns, 
with Tillemont and Valesius at their head, have 
imagined that it was in respect to Persia, and not 
to Rome, that the five provinces were situate be- 
yond the Tigris. 

80, Xenophon’s Anabasis, l. iv. [c. 3 init.] 
Their bows were three cubits in length, their ar- 
rows two; they rolled down stones that were cach a 
wayyonload. ‘Lhe Greeks tound a great many vil- 
lages in that rude country. 

81. According to Eutropius (vi. 9, as the teat is 
represented by the best MSS.), the city of Tigra- 
nocerta was in Arzanene. lhe names and situation 
of the other three may be faintly traced. 

82. Compare Herodotus, l. i. c. 98, with Moses 
Chorenens, Hist. Armen. l. ii. c. 84, and the map 
of Armenia given by his editors. 

83. Hiberi, locorum potentes, Caspiad vid Sar- 
matam in Armenios raptim effundunt. ‘Tacit. 
Annal. vi. 33. See Strabon. Geograph. l. xi. p. 
500. 

84. Peter Patricius (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30 [ed. 
Paris; p. 21, ed. Ven; p. 135, ed. Bonn)) is the only 
writer who mentions the Iberian article of the 
treaty. 

85. Euseb. in Chron. Pagi ad annum. Till the 
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discovery of the treatise De Mortibus Persecuto- 
rum, it was not certain that the triumph and the 
Vicennalia were celebrated at the same time. 

86. At the time of the Vicennalia, Galerius 
seems to have kept his station on the Danubc. See 
Lactant. de M. P. c. 38. 

87. Eutropius (ix. 27 [16]) mentions them as a 
part of the triumph. As the persons had been re- 
stored to Narses, nothing more than their mages 
could be exhibited. 

88. Livy gives us a speech of Camillus on that 
subject (v. 51-54), full of eloquence and sensibility, 
in opposition to a design of removing the seat of 
government from Rome to the neighbouring city 
of Veii. 

89. Julius Cæsar was reproached with the inten- 
tion of removing the empire to Ilium or Alexan- 
dria. See Sucton. in Cæsar. c. 79. According to the 
ingenious conjecture of Le Fèvre and Dacicr, the 
third ode of the third book of Horace was intended 
to divert Augustus from the execution of a similar 
design. 

go. See Aurelius Victor [de Cæsar. c. 39], who 
likewise mentions the buildings erected by Maxi- 
mian at Carthage, probably during the Moorish 
war. We shall insert some verses of Ausonius de 
Clar. Urb. v.:— 

Et Mediolani mira omnia: copia rerum; 

Innumere culteque domus; facunda virorum 

Ingenia, et mores læti: turn duplice muro 

Amplificata loci species, populique voluptas 

Circus; et inclusi moles cuncata ‘1 heatri; 

‘Templa, Palatinweque arces, opulensque Moneta, 

Et regio Hercule: celebris sub honore lavacri. 

Conctaque marmorcis ornata Peristyla signis; 

Moeniaque in valli formam circumdata labro, 

Omnia que magnis operum welut «mula formis 

Excellunt: nec juncta premit vicina Rome, 

91. Lactant.*’de M. P. c. 17. Libanius, Orat. vi. 
p. 203 [ed. Morell. Paris, 1627]. 

92. Lactant. de M. P. c. 17. On a similar occa- 
sion, Ammianus mentions the dicacilas plebis as not 
very agreeable to an Imperial ear. (See l xvi. c. 
10.) [Ammianus just says the opposite: “‘dicacitate 
plebis oblectabatur” (about Constantius) ]. 

93. Lactantius accuses Maximian of destroying 
fictis criminationibus lumina senatis (de M. P. c. 
8). Aurelius Victor speaks very doubtfully of the 
faith of Diocletian towards his friends. 

94. Truncatz vires urbis, imminuto pratorida- 
rum cohortium atque in armis vulgi numero. Au- 
relius Victor [de Cesar. e. 39]. Lactantius attrib- 
utes to Galerius the prosecution of the same plan 
(c. 26). 

95. They were old corps stationed in Illyricum; 
and, according to the ancient establishment, they 
each consisted of six thousand men. They had ac- 
quired much reputation by the use of the plum- 
bate, or darts loaded with lead. Each soldier car- 
ried five of these, which he darted from e consider- 
able distance with great strength and dexterity. 
See Vegetius, i. 17. 
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96. See the Theodosian Code, l. vi. tit. ii. with 
Godefroy’s commentary. 

g7. See the 12th dissertation in Spanheim’s ex- 
cellent work de Usu Numismatum. From medals, 
inscriptions, and historians, he examines every 
title separately, and traces it from Augustus to the 
moment of its disappearing. 

98. Pliny (in Panegyr. c. 3, 55, etc.) speaks of 
Dominus with execration, as synonymous to ‘ly- 
rant, and opposite to Prince. And the same Pliny 
regularly gives that title (in the tenth book of the 
epistles) to his friend 1ather than master, the virtu- 
ous Lrajan. ‘This strange contradiction puzzles the 
commentators who think, and the translators who 
can write. 

99. Synesius de Regno, edit. Petav. p. 15. I am 
indebted for this quotation to the Abbé de la 
Bléteric. 

100. See Van Dale de Consecratione, p. 354, ete. 
It was customary for the empcrois to mention (in 
the preamble of laws) their numen, sacred majesty, 
dine oracles, etc. According to Lillemont, Gregory 
Nazianzen complains most bitterly of the profana- 
tion, especially when it was practised by an Airian 
emperor. 

101. See Spanheim de Usu Numistnat. Dissert. 
xii. 

102. Aurelius Victor. Lutropius, ix. 26 [16]. It 
appears by the Panegyrists that the Romans wore 
soon reconciled to the name and ceremony of 
adoration. 

103. Lhe innovations introduced by Diock tian 
aic chiefly deduced, ist, from some very strong 
passages in Lactantius; and, secondly, from the 
new and various ofhces which, in the Lheodosian 
code, appear already established in the beginning of 
the reign of Constantine. 

104. Lactant. de M, P. c. 7. 

105. Indicta lex nova que sane illorum tempo- 
rum modestia tolerabilis, in perniciem processit. 
Aurel, Victor [de Cesar. c. 39]; who has treated 
the character of Diocletian with good sense, though 
in bad Latin. 

106. Solus omnium, post conditum Romanum 
Imperium, qui ex tanto fastigio sponte ad private 
vitæ statum civilitatemque remearet. Eutrop. ix. 
28 [10]. 

107. The particulars of the journey and illness 
are taken from Lactantius (c. 17), who may some- 
tumes be admitted as an evidence of public facts, 
though very seldom of private anecdotes. 

108. Aurelius Victor [de Cæsar. c. 39] ascribes 
the abdication, which had been so variously ac- 
counted for, to two causes; first, Diocletian’s con- 
tempt of ambition; and secondly, his apprehen- 
sion of impending troubles. One of the panc- 
gyrists (vi. [v.] 9) mentions the age and infirmities 
of Diocletian as a very natural reason for his re- 
tirement. 

109. ‘Ihe difficulties as well as mistakes attend- 
ing the dates both of the year and of the day of 
Diocletian's abdication are perfectly cleared up by 
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Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 525, 
note 19, and by Pagi ad annum. 

110. See Panegyr. Veter. vi. [v.] 9. The oration 
was pronounced after Maximian had reassumed 
the purple. 

1t1, Eumenius pays him a very fine compli- 
ment: “At enim divinum illum virum, qui primus 
imperium et participavit et posuit, consilii ct facti 
sui non pornitet; nec amisisse se putat quod sponte 
transcripsit. Felix beatusque vere quem vestra, tan- 
torum principum, colunt obsequia privatum.” Pa- 
negyr. Vet. vii. [vi.] 15. 

r12. We are obliged to the younger Victor [Epit. 
c. 39| for this celebrated bon mot. Eutropius |1. ix. 
c. 16] mentions the thing in a more general manner. 

113. Hist. August. p. 223, 224. [Vupisc. Aurel. c. 
43.] Vopiscus had learned this conversation from 
his father. 

114. The younger Victor [Epit. c. 39] slightly 
mentions the report. But as Diocletian had dis- 
obliged a powerful and successful party, his mem- 
ory has heen loaded with every crime and misfor- 
tune. It has been affirmed that he died raving 
mad, that he was condemned as a criminal by the 
Roman senate, etc. 

115. See the Itiner. p. 269, 272, edit. Wessel. 

trh Ube Abate Fortis, in his Viaggio in Del- 
mazia, p. 43 (printed at Venice in the year 1774, 
in two sinall volumes in quarto), quotes a MS. ac- 
count of the antiquities of Salona, composed by 
Giambattista Giustiniani about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

117. Adam’s Antiquities of Diocletian’s Palace 
at Spalatro, p. 6. We may add a circumstance or 
two from the Abate Fortis: the little stream of the 
Hyader, mentioned by Lucan, produces most ex- 
quisite trout, which a sagacious writer, perhaps a 
monk, supposes to have been one of the principal 
reasons that determined Diocletian in the choice of 
his retirement. Fortis, p. 45. ‘Ihe same author (p. 
38) observes that a taste for agriculture is reviving 
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at Spalatro; and that an experimental farm has 
lately been established near the city by a society 
of gentlemen. 

118. Constantin. Orat. ad Coetum Sanct. c. 25. 
In this sermon, the emperor, or the bishop who 
composed it for him, affects to relate the miserable 
end of all the persccutors of the church. 

119. Constantin. Porphyr. de Statu Imper. p. 86 
(ed. Paris; vol. iii. p. 125, ed. Bonn]. 

120. D’Anville, Géographie Ancienne, tom. i. 
p. 162. 

121. Messicurs Adam and Clerisseau, attended 
by two draughtsmen, visited Spalatro in the month 
of July, 1757. The magnificent work which their 
journey produced was published in London seven 
years afterwards. 

122. I shall quote the words of the Abate Fortis. 
*E*bastevolmente nota agli amatori dell’ Archi- 
tettura, ¢ dell’? Antichità, Popera del Signor 
ADAMS, che a donato molto a que’ superbi vestigi 
coll’ abituale eleganza del suo toccalapis c del 
bulino. In generale la rozzezza de}! scalpello, ¢’] 
cattivo gusto del secolo vi gareggiano colla magni- 
ficenza del fabricato.” See Viaggio in Dalmazia, 
p. 40. 

123. The orator Eumenius was secretary to the 
emperors Maximian and Constantius, and Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric in the college of Autun. His salary 
was six hundred thousand sesterces, which, ac- 
cording to the lowest computation of that age, 
must have exceeded three thousand pounds a year. 
He generously requested the permission of employ- 
ing it in rebuilding the college. See his Oration De 
Restaurandis Scholis {c. 111; which, though not 
exempt from vanity, may atone for his panegyrics. 

124. Porphyry died about the time of Diocle- 
tian’s abdication. ‘Vhe life of his master Plotinus, 
which he coinposed, will give us the most complete 
idea of the genius of the sect and the manners of its 
professors. This very curious piece is inserted in 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Giaca, tom. iv. p. 88-148. 
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t. M. de Montesquieu (Considérations sur la 
Grandeur et la Décadence des Romains, c. 17 
supposes, on the authority of Orosius and Euse- 
bius, that, on this occasion, the empire, for the 
first time, was really divided into two parts. It is 
diflicult, however, to discover in what respect the 
plan of Galerius diflered from that of Diocletian. 

2. Hic non modo amabilis, sed etiam venerabilis 
Gallis fuit; pracipue quod Diocletiani suspectam 
prudentiam, et Maximiani sanguinariam violen- 
tiam imperio ejus evaserant. Eutrop. Breviar. x. i. 

3. Divitiis Provincialium (mel. pronnciarum) ac 
privatorum studens, fisci commoda non admodum 
aflectans; ducensque melius publicas opes a priva- 
tis haberi, quam intra unum claustrum reservmi. 
Id. ibid. He carried this maxim so far, that, when- 


ever he gave an entertainment, he was obliged to 
borrow a service of plate. 

4. Lactantius de Mort. Persecutor. c. 18. Were 
the particulars of this conference more consistent 
with truth and decency, we might still ask how 
they came to the hnowledge of an obscure rhetori- 
cian? But there are many historians who put us in 
mind of the admirable saving of the great Gondé 
to Cardinal de Retz: "Ces coquins nous font parler 
et agir comme ils auroient fait eux-mémes à noite 
place.” 

5. Sublatus nuper a pecoribus ct silvis (says Lac- 
tantius de M. P. c. 1Q) statim Scutarius, continuo 
Protector, mox Tribunus, postridie Csar, ac- 
cepit Orientem. Aurelius Victor is too liberal in 
giving him the whole portion of Diocletian, 
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6. His diligence and fidelity are acknowledged 
even by Lactantius, de M. P. c. 18. 

4. These schemes, however, rest only on the 
very doubtful authority of Lactantius de M. P.c.'20. 

8. This tradition, unknown to the contempora- 
ries of Constantine, was invented in the darkness of 
monasteries, was embellished by Jeffrey of Mon- 
mouth and the writers of the twelfth century, has 
been defended by our antiquarians of the last age, 
and is seriously related in the ponderous History 
of England compiled by Mr. Carte (vol. i. p. 147). 
He transports, however, the» kingdom of Coil, the 
imaginary father of Helena, from Essex to the wall 
of Antoninus. 

g. Eutropius (x. 2) expresses, in a few words, the 
real truth, and the occasion of the error, ‘‘ex obscu- 
riori matrrmono ejus filius.” Zosmius (I. ii. [c. 8] p. 
78) cagerly seized the most unfavourable report, 
and is followed by Orosius (vii. 25), whose author- 
ity is oddly enough overlooked by the indefatigable 
but partial Tillemont. By insisting on the divorce 
of Helena, Diocletian acknowledged her marriage. 

10. There are three opinions with regard to the 
place of Constantine’s birth. 1. Our English anti- 
quarians were used to dwell with rapture on the 
words of his panegyrist, “Britannias illic oriendo 
nobiles fecisti.” But this celebrated passage may be 
referred with as much propricty to the accession as 
to the nativity of Constantine. 2. Some of the mod- 
ern Greeks have ascribed the honour of his birth to 
Drepanum, a town on the gulf of Nicomedia (Cel- 
larius, tom. ii. p. 174), which Constantine dignified 
with the name of Helenopolis, and Justianian 
adorned with many splendid buildings (Procop. de 
Edificiis, v. 2). It is indeed probable enough that 
Helena’s father kept an inn at Drepanum, and 
that Constantius might lodge there when he re- 
turned from a Persian embassy in the reign of 
Aurelian. But ig the wandering hfe of a soldier, the 
place of his marriage, and the places where his 
children are born, have very little connection with 
each other. 3. The claim of Naissus is supported by 
the anonymous writer, published at the end of 
Ammianus, p. 710 [vol. ii. p. 295, ed. Bip.], and 
who in general copied very good materials: and it 
is confirmed by Julius Firmicus (de Astrologia, 1. i. 
c. 4), who flourished under the reign of Constan- 
tine himself. Some objections have been raised 
against the integrity of the text, and the applica- 
tion of the passage, of Firmicus; but the former is 
established by the best MSS., and the latter is very 
ably defended by Lipsius de Magnitudine Ro- 
mana, l. iv. c. 11, et Supplement. 

11. Literis minus instructus. Anonym. ad Am- 
mian. p. 710. 

12. Galerius, or perhaps his own courage, ex- 
posed him to single combat with a Sarmatian 
(Anonym. p. 710), and with a monstrous lion. See 
Praxagoras apud Photium, p. 63. Praxagoras, an 
Athenian philosopher, had written a life of Con- 
stantine in two books, which are now lost. He was 
a contemporary. 
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13. Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 8] p. 78, 79. Lactantius de 
M. P. c. 24. The former tells a very foolish story, 
that Constantine caused all the post-horses which 
he had used to be hamstrung. Such a bloody exe- 
cution, without preventing a pursuit, would have 
scattercd suspicions, and might have stopped his 
journcy. 

14. Anonym. p. 710. Panegyr. Veter. vii. 7. 
But Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 9} p. 79, Eusebius de Vit. 
Constant. l. i. c. 21, and Lactantius de M. P. c. 24, 
supposc, with less accuracy, that he found his 
father on his death-bed. 

15. Cunctis qui aderant annitentibus, sed præ- 
cipue Croco (alu Eroco) [Erich?] Alemannorum 
Rege, auxilii gratiâ Constantium comitato, impe- 
rium capit. Victor Junior, c. 41. This is perhaps 
the first instance of a barbarian king who assisted 
the Roman arms with an independent body of his 
own subjects. The practice grew familiar, and at 
last became fatal. 

16. His panegyrist Eumenius (vii. 8) ventures to 
affirm, in the presence of Constantine, that he put 
spurs to his horse, and tried, but in vain, to csc ape 
from the hands of his soldiers. 

17. Lactantius de M. P. c. 25. Eumenius (vii. 8) 
gives a thetorical turn to the whole transaction. 

18. The choice of Constantine by his dying fath- 
er, which is warranted by reason, and insinuated 
by Eumenius, seems to be confirmed by the most 
unexceptionable authority, the concurring evi- 
dence of Lactantius (de M. P. c. 24)"and of Liba- 
mus (Oratio 1.), of Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. 1. 
i. c. 21) and of Julian (Oratio i. [p. 7]). 

1g. Of the three sisters of Constantine, Constan- 
tia married the.empcror [Licinius, Anastasia the 
Cesar Bassianus, and Lutiopia the consul Nepo- 
tianus, Ihe three brothers were, Dalmatius, Julius 
Constantius, and Annibalianus, of whom we shal! 
have occasion to speak hereafter. 

20. See Gruter Inscrip. p. 178. The six princes 
are all mentioned, Diocletian and Maximian as 
the senior Augusti, and fathers of the emperors. 
They jointly dedicate, for the use of ther own Ro- 
mans, this magnificent edifice, The architects have 
delineated the ruins of these Therme, and the anti- 
quarians, particularly Donatus and Nardini, have 
ascertained the ground which they covered. One 
of the great rooms is now the Carthusian church, 
and even onc of the porter’s lodges is sufficient to 
form another church, which belongs to the 
Feuillans. 

21. See Lactantius de M. P. c. 26, 31. 

22. The sixth Panegyric represents the conduct 
of Maximian in the most favourable light; and the 
ambiguous expregsion of Aurelius Victor [de Cæ- 
sar. c. 40], “retractante diu,” may signify cither 
that he contrived, or that he opposed, the con- 
spiracy. Sce Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 9] p. 79, and Lactan 
tius de M. P. c. 26. 

23. The circumstances of this war, and the 
death of Severus, are very doubtfully and variously 
told in our ancient fragments (see Tillemont, Hist. 
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des Empereurs, tom. iv. part. i. p. 555). I have en- 
deavoured to extract from them a consistent and 
probable narration. 

24. The sixth Panegyric was pronounced to cele- 
brate the elevation of Constantine; but the pru- 
dent orator avoids the mention either of Galerius 
or of Maxentius. He introduces only one slight 
allusion to the actual troubles, and to the majesty 
of Rome. 

25. With regard to this negotiation, sec the frag- 
ments of an anonymous historian, published by 
Valesius at the end of his edition of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, p. 711. These fragments have fur- 
nished us with several curious, and, as it should 
seem, authentic anecdotes. 

26. Lactantius de M. P. c. 27. ‘The former of 
these reasons is probably taken from Virgil’s 
Shepherd: “Illam ... ego huic nostrz similem, 
Melihore, putavi, ete.” Lactantius delights in these 
poetical allusions. 

27. Castra super Tusci si ponere 'Tybridis undas 

(jubeas) 
Hespcrios audax veniam metator in agros. 
Tu quoscunque voles in planum cflundere 
iuros, 
His aries actus disperget saxa lacertis; 
Lita licet penitus tolli quam jusseris urbem 
Roma sit. Lucan. Pharsal. i. 381. 

28. Lactantius de M. P. c. 27. Zosim. 1. ii. [c. 10] 
p. 82. The latter insinuates that Constantine, in 
his interview with Maximian, had promised to de- 
clare war against Galerius. 

29. M. de ‘Lillemont (Hist. des Ermpercurs, tom. 
iv. part. i. p. 559) has proved that Licinius. with- 
out passing through the intermediate rank of 
Cæsar, was declared Augustus, the rith of No- 
vember, A.D. 307, after the return of Galerius from 
Italy. 

30. Lactantius de M. P. c. 32. When Galerius 
declared Licinius Augustus with himself, he tried 
to satisfy his younger associates, by inventing for 
Constantine and Afaximin (not Maxentius, see Ba- 
luze, p. 81) the new title of sons of the Augusti. But 
when Maximin acquainted him that he had been 
saluted Augustus by the army, Galerius was ob- 
liged to acknowledge him, as well as Constantine, 
as equal associates in the Imperial dignity. 

31. See Panegyr. Vet. vi. [v.] 9. Audi doloris 
nostri liberam vocem, etc. “The whole passage is 
imagined with artful flattery, and expressed with 
an casy flow of eloquence. 

32. Lactantius de M. P. c. 28. Zosim. 1. ii. [c. 11] 
p. 82. A report was spread that Maxentius was the 
son of some obscure Syrian, and had been substi- 
tuted by the wife of Maximian as her own child. 
See Aurelius Victor [Epit. 40], Anonym. Valesian. 
[$12], and Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3, 4. 

33. Ab urbe pulsum, ab Italia fugatum, ab 
Illyrico repudiatum, tuis provinciis, tuis copiis, 
tuo palatio recepisti. Eumen. in Panegyr. Vet. vii. 
[vi.] 14. 

34. Lactantius de M. P. c. 29. Yet alter the resig- 
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nation of the purple, Constantine still continued 
to Maximian the pomp and honours of the Impe- 
rial dignity; and on all public occasions gave the 
right-hand place to his father-in-law. Panegyr. 
Vet. viii. 15. 

35. Zosim. l.ii. [c.11] p. 82. Eumeniusin Panegyr. 
Vet. vii. 16-21. The latter of these has undoubted- 
ly represented the whole affair in the most favour- 
able light for his sovercign. Yet even from this par- 
tial narrative we may conclude that the repeated 
clernency of Constantine, and the rciterated trea- 
sons of Maximian, as they are described by Lac- 
tantius (de M. P. c. 29, 30), and copied by the mod- 
erns, are destitute of any historical foundation. 

36. Aurelius Victor, c. 40. But that lake was situ- 
ated on the upper Pannonia, near the borders of 
Noricum; and the province of Valeria (a name 
which the wife of Galerius gave to the drained 
country) undoubtedly lay between the Drave and 
the Danube (Sextus Rufus, c. 8). I should there- 
fore suspect that Victor has confounded the lake 
Pelso with the Volocean marshes, or, as they are 
now callcd, the lake Sabaton. It is placed in the 
heart of Valeria, and its present extent is not less 
than twelve Hungarian miles (about seventy Eng- 
lish) in length, and two in breadth. See Severini 
Pannonia, l. i. c. Q. 

37. Lactantius (de M. P. c. 33) and Eusebius (1. 
viii. c. 16) describe the symptoms and progress of 
his disorder with singular accuracy and apparent 
pleasure. 

38. If any (like the late Dr. Jortin, Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 307-356) still de- 
light in recording the wonderful deaths of the per- 
secutors, I would reccommend to their perusal an 
admirable passage of Grotius (Hist. 1. vii. p. 332) 
concerning the last illness of Philip Il. of Spain. 

39. See Eusebius, l. ix. 6, r0. Lactantius de M. 
P. c. 36. Zosimus is less exact, and evidently con- 
founds Maximian with Maximin. 

40. See the cighth Panegyr, in which Eumenius 
displays, in the presence of Constantine, the mis- 
ery and the gratitude of the city of Autun. 

41. Eutropius, x. 2. Panegvr. Veter. vil. 10, 11, 
12, A great number of the French youth were like- 
wise exposed to the same cruel and ignominious 
death. 

42. Julian excludes Maxentius from the banquet 
of the Caesars with abhorrence and contempt; and 
Zosimus (l. ii. fc. 14] p. 85) accuses him of every 
kind of cruelty and profligacy. 

43. Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 14] p. 83-85. Aurelius Vic- 
tor. [Cæsar. 40.] 

44. The passage of Aurelius Victor (l. ¢.] should 
be read in the following manner: Primus instituto 
pessimo, munerum specie, Patres Oratoresque pecu- 
niam conferre prodigenti sibi cogeret. 

45. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. viii. 
14, et in Vit. Constant. i. 33. 34. Rufinus, c. 17. 
‘The virtuous matron, who stabbed herself to es- 
cape the violence of Maxentius, was a Christian, 
wife to the præfect of the city, and her name was 
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Sophronia It still remains a question among the 
casuists, Whether, on such occasions, suicide 1s 
justifiable ? 

46 Prætorianıs cædem vulgi quondam annuc rit, 
is the vague expre {sion of Aurclius Victor [C tsar 
40] See more particular, though somewhat dif- 
ferent, accounts of a tumult and massacre which 
happencd at Rome, ın Eusebius (1 vu c 14), and 
in /osimus (l n [c 13] p 84) 

47 Se in the Pancgyrics (x 14) a lively de- 
scription of the indoleme and vain pude of 
Maxentius In another place [eb c 3] the orator 
observes that the riches which Rome hid acc umu- 
lated in a period of 1060 years were lavished by the 
tyrant on his mercenary binds redempus ad 
civil latrocinium manibus ingcsse1 2 

48 \fter the victory of Constantine it was uni- 
versally allowed that the motive of delivering the 
republic from a detested tyrant would, at any 
time, have justified his expedition into ltaly 
Euseb ın Vit Constantin l ı © 26 Pancgy: Vet 
1X 2 

49 7osimus,1 n [c 14] p 84, 85 N tzanus in 
Panceyr x 7 13 

so See Panegvi Vet ix [vin] 2 Omnibus fere 
tuis Comitibus tt Ducibus non solum tacıte mus- 
santibus, s d ctam apite timentibus contra con- 
sha hominum, contra Haruspicum monita 1pst 
per temet libi rand e urbis tempus ve nisse s ntes 
The embassy of the Romans 1s mentioned only by 
Zonaras (l san [c 1 |), and by Ce dic nus (in Gom- 
pend Hist p 270 |ed Pars vol 1 p 474 td 
Bonn]) but thos modern Greeks hid the oppor- 
tumity of consulting many writers which have 
since been lost, among which we may reckon the 
Life of Constantine by Piraxagoris Photius 
(p 63) has madi a short¢ xtrat t from that histor- 
ical work 

51 Zoimus fl u [c 15] p 86) has given us this 
curious account of the forces on both sides He 
makcs no mention of any naval irm iments, 
though we are assured (Pincgyr Vet 1x 25) that 
the wir was carru d on by sca is well as bv lind 
and that the fleet of Constantine took pos« ssion of 
Sardima, Corsica, and the ports of It ily 

52 Panegy: Vet 1x 3 Itis not surprising tht 
the orator should diminish the numbers with 
which his sove re agen ac hie ved the conquest of Italy 
but ıt appt ars some what singulir that he should 
esteem the tyrant s army it no morc than 100,000 
men 

53 The three principal passages of the Alps he- 
tween Gaul and Italy are those of Mount St Ber- 
nard, Mount Ca nis, and Mount Ge nevre [radi 
tion, and a resemblance of names ( ipes Pennine), 
had assigned the first of these for the match of 
Hannibal (sce Simler de Alpibus) Lhe Chev aher 
de Folard (Polyb tom tv) and M d Anville have 
led him over Mount Gt nevre But notwithstand- 
ing the authority of an exp rienced officer and a 
learned gcographer, the pretensions of Mount 
Cenis are supported in a spe cious, not to sav a con- 
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vincing manner, by M Grosley, Observations sur 
PItale, tom 1 p 40, ctc 

51 La Brunette ncar Suse, Demont, Exiles, 
Fcnestrelles, Cont, etc 

55 Sce Ammian, Marce lhn xv ro His d- 
sciiption of the roads over the Alps 1s clear, live ly, 
and accurate 

56 /osimus as well as Lus bius hasten from the 
passage of the Alps to the decisive action ntar 
Rome We must apply to the two Pancgyrics fo: 
the intermediate actions of Constantine 

57 Lhe Marquis M affe: has examine d the su ge 
and battle of Verona with that degree of attention 
and accuracy which wis duc to a incmorable ac- 
tion thit happened in his native country [he for 
tifx ations of that city constructed hy Galle nus, 
were less extensive thin the mod: rn walls, and the 
amphitheatre was not included within then ci 
cumference See Verona Illustrata, part 1 p 142, 
150 

58 Lhey wanted chains fon so great a multitude 
of captives ind the whole council was at a loss 
but the sagacious conqueror imagined the hippy 
expcdicnt of converting into fctters the swords of 
the vinquished Pane yi Net in g 

59 Piney Veto is ro 

bo literas calamitatum suarum indiccs suppit 
mebit Pane vir Vet mo 15 

61 Remedii m dorum potins quarn mal: diffe 
rebat as the fine censure which Tacitus pisss on 
the supine andok nce of Vite Hius 

b2 The Marquis Maftei has made it extremely 
probable thait Const intine was still at Verona th 
ist of September ap 312 ind that the memo 
ble cra of the Indictions was diated from his con 
quest of the C salpine Gaul 

63 See Pancuy: Vet u rbs ig] Toactan 
tiusde M Pic 44 

64 [lo die hoste im Rom inorium esse pontum um 
[Tact 1} ¢ J Lhe vanquished prince became ci 
course the enemy of Rome 

65 Sec Pancgyr Vet ix 16, x 27 The former 
of the se or ators mat nifies the hoards of corn which 
May ontus had collected from Afia and th 
hinds And yet ifthere is any truth in the s nats 
mentioned by F us hius (in Vit Constantin | 1 ¢ 
36), the Imponal qr anasies must have been open 
only to the soldiers 

bb Mav ntius tandem urbe in $axa Ruby: 
milh ı ime novem cwgerrime progressus Aure hnis 
Victor [de C asar go) See Cellirius Geog iph 
Antiq tom 1 p. 403 Saxa Rubra was in the 
neighborhood of the Cremera, a trifling rivulet 
illustrated by the valour and 5 lonous death of tl: 
three hundicd I abn 

67 Lhe post which M ixentius had taken with 
the Liber in his re u, ms very clearly described Fy 
the two Pane gviists, ia 10 x 28 

68 I xceptis latrocinn illus primis auctorbus 
qua de sper ita venid locum quem pugn r sump« 
rant te xere corporibus Panegy: Vet 1x 17 

69 A very idle sumour soon prevailed, that 
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Maxentius, who had not taken any precaution for 
his own retreat, had contrived a very artful snare 
to destroy the army of the pursuers; but that the 
wooden bridge, which was to have been loosened 
on the approach of Constantinc, unluckily broke 
down under the weight of the flying Italians. M. de 
"Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. part i. p. 
576) very seriously examines whether, in contradic- 
tion to common sense, the testimony of Eusebius 
and Zosimus ought to prevail over the silence of 
Lactantius, Nazarius, and the anonymous but con- 
temporary orator who composed the ninth Panc- 
gyric. 

70. Zosimus, I. ii. [c. 15, 3q.] p. 86-88, and the 
two Pancgyrics, the former of which was pro- 
nounced a few months afterwards, afford the clear- 
est notion of this great battle. Lactantius, Euse- 
bius, and even the Epitomes, supply several useful 
hints. 

71. Zosimus, the enemy of Constantine, allows 
(L ii. [c. 17] p. 88) that only a few of the friends of 
Maxentius were put to death; but we may remark 
the expressive passage of Nazarius (Paneuyr. Vet. 
x. 6): Omnibus qui labefactari statum ejus poter- 
ant cum stirpe deletis. The other orator (Panegyr. 
Vet. ix. 20, 21) contents himself with observing 
that Constantine, when he entered Rome, did not 
imitate the crue] massacres of Cinna, of Marius, or 
of Sylla. 

72. See the two Panegyrics, and the laws of this 
and the ensuing year, in the [heodosian Code. 

73. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20. Lactantius de M. P. c. 
44. Maximin, who was confessedly the eldest 
Cesar, claimed, with some show of reason, the 
first rank among the Augusti. 

74. Adhuc cuncta opera que magnifice cons- 
truxcrat, urbis fanum, atque basilicam, Flavii 
meritis patres sacravere. Aurelius Victor. [de 
Gesar. 40.) With regard to the theft of lrajan’s 
trophies, consult Flaminius Vacca, apud Mont- 
faucon, Diarium Italicum, p. 250, and P Antiquité 
Expliquée of the latter, tom. iv. p. 171. 

75. Prætoriæ legiones ac subsidia factionibus 
aptiora quam urbi Ronke, sublata penitus; simul 
arma atque usus indumenti militaris. Aurelius 
Victor. [l c.] Zosimus (l. ii. fc. 17] p. 89) mentions 
this fact as an historian, and it is very pompously 
celebrated in the ninth Panegvric. 

7b. Ex omnibus provinciis optimates viros Cu- 
rie tur pigneraveris; ut Senatis dignitas .. . ex 
totius Orbis flore consisterat. Nazarius in Panegvr. 
Vet. x. [ix.] 35. The word preneraverts might almost 
seem maliciously chosen. Concerning the sena- 
torial tax, sce Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 38] p. 115: the sec- 
ond title of the sixth book of the Pheodosian Code, 
with Godefroy’s Commentary; and Mémoires de 
P Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xaviii. p. 726. 

77. From the ‘Theodosian Code we may now 
begin to trace the motions of the emperors; but the 
dates both of time and place have frequently been 
altered by the carelessness of transcribers. 

78. Zosimus (l. ii. (c. 17] p. 89) observes, that 
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before the war the sister of Constantine had been 
betrothed to Licinius. According to the younger 
Victor [Epit. c. 39], Diocletian was invited to the 
nuptials; but having ventured to plead his age and 
infirmities, he received a second letter filled with 
reproaches for his supposed partiality to the cause 
of Maxentius and Maximin. 

79. Zosimus mentions the defeat and death of 
Maximin as ordinary events; but Lactantius cx- 
patiates on them (de M. P. c. 45-50), ascribing 
them to the miraculous interposition of Heaven. 
Licinius at that time was onc of the protectors of 
the church. 

80. Lactantius de M. P. c. 50. Aurelius Victor 
touches on the different conduct of Licinius, and of 
Constantine, in the use of victory. 

81. ‘The sensual appetites of Maximin were grat- 
ified at the expense of his subjects. His eunuchs, 
who forced away wives and virgins, examined 
their naked charms with anxious curiosity, lest any 
part of their body should be found unworthy of the 
roval embraces. Coyness and disdain were consid- 
ered as treason, and the obstinate fair one was 
condemned to be drowned. A custom was gradu- 
ally introduced that no person should marry a 
wile without the permission of the emperor, “ut 
ipse in omnibus nuptis pragustator esset”’. Lac- 
tantius de M. P. c. 38. 

82. Lactantius de M. P. c. 39. 

83. Diocletian at last sent cognatum suum, 
quendam militarem ac potentem virum, to inter- 
cede in favour of his daughter (Lactantius de M. 
P. c. 41). We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the history of these times to point out the person 
who was employed. 

84. Valeria quoque per varias provincias quin- 
decim mensibus plebeio cultûù pervagata. Lactan- 
tius de M. P. c. 51. I here is some doubt whether 
we should compute the fifteen months from the 
mome nt of her exile, or from that of her escape. 
‘Lhe expression of prriagata seems to denote the 
latter; but in that case we must suppose that the 
t. atise of Lactantius was written after the first 
civil war between Licinius and Constantine. See 
Cuper, p. 254 

85. Ita illis pudicitia et conditio exitio fuit. Lac- 
tantius de M. P. c. 51. He relates the misfortunes 
of the innocent wife and daughter of Diocleuan 
with a very natural mixture of pity and exultation. 

86. lhe curious reader who consults the Vale- 
sian Fiagment, p. 713, will probably accuse me of 
giving a bold and licentious paraphrase; but if he 
considers it with attention, he will acknowledge 
that mv interpretation ıs probable and consistent. 

87. The situation of Emona, or, as It is now 
called, Laybach, in Carniola (d’Anville, Géo- 
graphie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 187), may suggest a 
conjecture, As it lay to the north-east of the Julian 
Alps, that important territory became a natural 
object of dispute between the sovereigns of Italy 
and of lilyvricum. 

88. Cibalis or Cibalze (whose name is still pre- 
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served in the obscure ruins of Swilei) was situated 
about fifty miles from Sirmium, the capıtal of 
Illyricum, and about onc hundred from Tauru- 
num, or Belgrade, and the conflux of the Danube 
and the Save. The Roman garrisons and cities on 
those rivers are finely illustrated by M. d’Anville, 
in a memoir inserted in PAcadémie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xxviii. 

89. Zosimus (L. ii. [c. 18] p. 90, 91) gives a very 
particular account of this battle; but the descrip- 
tions of Zosimus are rhetorical rather than mili- 
tary. 

go. Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 19] p. 92, 93. Anonym. 
Valesian. p. 713. The Epitomes furnish some cir- 
cumstances; but they frequently confound the two 
wars between Licinius and Constantine. 

gt. Petrus Patricius in Excerpt. Legat. p. 27 
[ed. Paris; p. 19, ed. Ven.; p. 129, ed. Bonn]. If it 
should be thought that yduSpos signifies more 
properly a son-in-law, we might conjecture that 
Constantine, assuming the name as well as the 
duties of a father, had adopted his younger broth- 
ers and sisters, the children of I heodora. But in 
the best authors yáußpos sometimes significs a hus- 
band, sometimes a father-in-law, and sometimes a 
kinsman in general. See Spanhcim Observat. ad 
Julian. Orat. i. p. 72. 

92. Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 20] p. 93. Anonym. Vale- 
sian, p. 713. Eutropius, x. 4. Aurehus Victor, 
Euseb. in Chron. [An. CCCXVIII.] Sozomen, 1. i. 
c. 2. Four of these wnters affirm that the promotion 
of the Cæsars was an article of the treaty. It 1s how- 
ever certain that the younger Constantine and 
Licinius were not yet born; and it 1s hughly prob- 
able that the promotion was made the 1st of 
March, A.D. 317. The treaty had probably stipu- 
lated that the two Czsars might be created by the 
western, and one only by the eastern emperor; but 
each of them reserved to himself the choice of the 
persons. 

93. Codex Theodosian, l. xi. tit. 27, tom. iv. p. 
188, with Godefroy’s observations. See likewise, l. 
v. tit. 7, 8. 

94. Omnia foris placida domi prospera, annone 
ubertate, fructuum copi4, ctc. Pancgyr. Vet. x. 38. 
This oration of Nazarius was pronounced on the 
day of the Quinquennalia of the Cæsars, the ist of 
March, A.D. 321, 

95. See the edict of Constantine, addressed to 
the Roman people, in the Theodosian Code, 1. ix. 
tit. 24, tom. ili. p. 189. 

96. His son very fairly assigns the truc reason of 
the repeal. “Ne sub specie atrocioris judicii aliqua 
in ulciscendo crimine dilatio nasceretur.” Cod. 
Theod. tom. iii. p. 193. 

97. Eusebius (in Vita Constant. l. iii. c. 1) 
chooses to affirm that in the reign of this hero the 
sword of justice hung idle in the hands of the mag- 
istrates. Eusebius himself (l. iv. c. 29, 54) and the 
Theodosian Code will inform us that this excessive 
lenity was not owing to the want either of atrocious 
criminals or of pena! laws. 
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98. Nazarius in Panegyr. Vet. x. [96]. The vic- 
tory of Crispus over the Alemanni is expressed on 
some medals. 

99. See Zosimus, I. ii. [c. 21] p. 93, 94; though 
the narrative of that historian is neither clear nor 
consistent. The Panegyric of Optatianus (c. 32) 
mentions the alliance of the Sarmatians with the 
Carpi and Get, and points out the several fields of 
battle. It is supposed that the Sarmatian games, 
celebrated in the month of November, derived 
their origin from the success of this war. 

100. In the Ciesars of Julian (p. 329. Commen- 
taire de Spanheim, p. 252). Constantine boasts 
that he had recovered the province (Dacia) which 
Trajan had subdued. But it is insinuated by 
Silenus that the conquests of Constantine were like 
the gardens of Adonis, which fade and wither al- 
most the moment they appear. 

101. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 21. I know 
not whether we may entirely depend on his au- 
thority. Such an alliance has a very recent air, and 
scarcely is suited to the maxims of the beginning 
of the fourth century. 

102. Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. I. i. c. 8. ‘This 
passage, however, is taken from a general decla- 
mation on the greatness of Constantine, and not 
from any particular account of the Gothic war. 

103. Constantinus tamen, vir ingens, et omnia 
efficere nite ns quar animo præparasset, simul prin- 
cipatum totius orbis affec tans, Licinio bellum in- 
tulit. Eutropius, x. 5 [4]. Zosimus, 1. 1i. [c. 18] p. 
89. ‘Ihe reasons which they have assigned for the 
first civil war may, with more propriety, be ap- 
plied to the second. 

104. Zosimus, }. ii. [c. 22] p. 94, 95. 

105. Constantine was very attentive to the privi- 
leges and comforts of his fellow-veterans (Convet- 
erani), as he now began to style them. Sce the 
Theodosian Code, 1. vii. tit. 10, tom. 1i. p. 419, 429. 

106. Whilst the Athenians maintained the em- 
pire of the sea, their fleet consisted of three, and 
afterwards of four, hundred galleys of three ranks 
of oars, all completely equipped and ready for 
immediate service. Ihe arsenal in the port of 
Pirxus had cost the republic a thousand talents, 
about two hundred and sixteen thousand pounds. 
See Thucydides de Bel. Pelopon. I. ii. c. 13; and 
Mcursius de Fortuna Attica, c. 19. 

107. Zosimus, L. ii. [c. 22] p. 95, 96. This great 
battle is described in the Valesian fragment (p. 
714) [ad fin. Amm. Marcell. vol. ii. p. 300, ed. 
Bip.] in a clear though concise manner. “Ticinius 
vero circum Hadgrianopolin maximo exercitu late- 
ra ardui montis impleverat, illuc toto agmine Con- 
stantinus inflexit. Gum bellum teir4 marique tra- 
heretur, quamvis per arduum suis nitcntibus, atta- 
men disciplina militari et felicitate, Constantinus 
Licinii confusum et sine ordine agentem vicit exer- 
citum; leviter femore sauciatus.”’ 

108. Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 24] p. 97, 98. The current 
always sets out of the Hellespont; and when it is 
assisted by a north wind, no vessel can attempt the 
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passage. A south wind renders the force of the cur- 
rent almost imperceptible. Sce ‘Tournefort’s Voy- 
age au Levant. Let. xi. 

109. Aurelius Victor. [de Cæsar. c. 41.] Zosi- 
mus, l. ii. [c. 25] p. 93. According to the latter, 
Martinianus was Magister Officiorum (he uses the 
Latin appellation in Greek). Some medals seem to 
intimate that during his short reign he received the 
title of Augustus. 

110. Eusebius (in Vita Constantin. l. ii. c. 16, 
17) ascribes this decisive victory to the pious pray- 
ers of the emperor. ‘The Valesian fragment (p. 
714) [Amm. Marcell. vol. ii. p. 301, ed. Bip.] 
mentions a body of Gothic auxiliaries, under 
their chief Aliquaca, who adhered to the party of 
Licinius. 
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111. Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 28] p. 102. Victor Junior 
in Epitome. [c. 41.] Anonym. Valesian, p. 714. 

112. Contra religionem sacramenti Thessaloni- 
cæ privatus occisus est. Eutropius, x. 6 [4]; and 
his evidence is confirmed by Jerome (in Chronic. }, 
as well as by Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 28] p. 102. The Vale- 
sian writer is the only one who mentions the soi- 
diers, and it is Zonaras alone who calls in the assis- 
tance of the senate. Eusebius prudently slides over 
this delicate transaction. But Sozomen, a century 
afterwards, ventures to assert the treasonable 
practices of Licinius. 

113. See the Theodosian Code, l. xv. tit. 15, 
tom. v. p. 404, 405. These edicts of Constantine 
betray a degree of passion and precipitancy very 
unbecoming the character of a lawgiver. 
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1. Dum Assyrios penes, Medosque, ct Persas 
Oriens fuit, despectissima pars servientium. Tacit. 
Hist. v. 8. Herodotus, who visited Asia whilst it 
obeyed the last of those empires, slightly menuons 
the Secrians of Palestince, who, according to their 
own confession, had received from Egypt the rite 
of circumcision. See l. ii. c. 104. 

2. Diodorus Siculus, 1. xl. [Eclog. 1, vol. ii. p. 
542, ed. Wesseling.} Dion Cassis, l. xxxvii. [c. 16] 
p. 121. Tacit. Hist. v. 1-9. Justin, xxxvi, 2, 3. 

3. Tradidit arcano queecunque volumine Moses: 
Non monstrare vias cadem nisi sacra colenti, 
Quasitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos. 

[Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 102.] 
‘The letter of this law is not to be found in the pres- 
ent volume of Moses. But the wise, the humane 
Maimonides openly teaches that, if an idolater fall 
into the water, a Jew ought not to save him fiom 
instant death. See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. vi. 
c. 28 [L v. c. 24]. 

4. A Jewish sect, which indulged theinsclves in a 
sort of occasional conformity, derived from Herod, 
by whose example and authority they had been 
seduced, the name of Herodians. But their num- 
bers were so inconsiderable, and their duration so 
short, that Josephus has not thought them worthy 
of his notice. See Prideaux’s Connection, vol. ii. 
p. 285. 

5. Cicero pro Flacco, c. 28. 

6. Philo de Legatione. Augustus left a founda- 
tion for a perpetual sacrifice, Yet he approved of 
the neglect which his grandson Caius expiessed 
towards the temple of Jerusalem. See Sueton. in 
August. c 93, and Casaubon's notes on that 
passage. 

7. See in particular, Joseph. Antiquit. xvii. 6, 
xviii. 3; and De Bell. Judaic. i. 33, and ii. 9, edit. 
Havercamp. 

8. Jussi a Caio Cesare, effigiem cjus in templo 
locare, arma potius sumpsere. Tacit. Hist. v. 9. 
Philo and Josephus give a very circuinstantial, but 


a very rhetorical, account of this transaction, 
which exceedingly perplexed the governor of 
Syria. ^t the first mention of this idolatrous pro- 
posal king Agrippa fainted away, and did not re- 
cover his senses until the thiid day. 

g. For the enumeration of the Syrian and Ara- 
bian deities, it may be observed that Milton has 
comprised in one hundred and thirty very beauti- 
ful lines the two large and learned syntaginas 
which Selden had composed on that abstruse 
subject. 

10. “How long will this people provoke me? 
and how long will it be ere they believe me, for all 
the syns which I have shown among them?” 
(Nuinbers xiv. 11.) It would be easy, but it would 
be unbecoming, to justify the complaint of the 
Deity from the whole tenor of the Mosaic history. 

11. All that relates to the Jewish proselytes has 
been very ably treated by Basnage, Hist. des Juifs, 
l. v. c. b, 7. 

12. See Exod. xxxiv, 23, Deut. xvi. 16, the com- 
mentators, and a very sensible note in the Uni- 
versal History, vol. i. p. 003, edit. fol. 

13. When Pompey, using or abusing the right of 
conquest, entered into the Holy of Holies, it was 
observed with amazement, “Nullà intus Deûm 
cfhgic, vacuam sedem et inania arcana.” Tacit. 
Hist. v. 9. It was a popular saying, with regard to 
the Jews, 

Nil præter nubes et cœli numen adorant. 

14. A second kind of circumcision was inflicted 
on a Samaritan or Egyptian proselyte. The sullen 
indifference of the Talmudists, with respect to the 
conversion of strangers, may be seen in Basnage, 
Histoire des Juifes, 1. v. c. 6. 

15. Lhese arguments were urged with great in- 
genuity by the Jc w Orobio, and refuted with equal 
ingenuity and candour by the Christian Limborch. 
See the Amica Collatio (it well deserves that 
name), or account of the dispute between them. 

16. Jesus ... circumcisus erat; cibis utebatur 
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Judaicis; vestith simili; purgatos scabie mittebat 
ad sacerdotes; Paschata et alios dies festos religiosé 
observabat: si quos sanavit sabbatho, osteridit 
non tantum ex lege, sed et ex receptis sententis, 
talia opera sabbatho non interdicta. Grotius de 
Veritate Religionis Christiane, l. v. c. 7. A little 
afterwards (c. 12) he expatiates on the condescen- 
sion of the apostles. 

17. Pæne omnes Christum Deum sub legis ob- 
servatione credebant. Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. 
See Eusebius, Hist. Ecclesiast, 1. iv. c. 5. 

18. Mosheim de Rebus Christianis ante Con- 
stantinum Magnum, p. 153. In this masterly per- 
formance, which I shall often have occasion to 
quote, he enters much more fully into the state of 
the primitive church than he has an opportunity 
of doing in his General History. 

19. Eusebius, l. ni. c. 5. Le Clerc, Hist. Eccle- 
siast. p. 605. During this occasional absence, the 
bishop and church of Pella still retained the title of 
Jerusalem. In the same manner, the Roman pon- 
tiffs resided seventy years at Avignon; and the pa- 
triarchs of Alexandria have Jong since transferred 
their episcopal seat to Cairo. 

20. Dion Cassius, l. Ixix. [c. 12]. ‘The exile of the 
Jewish nation from Jerusalem is attested by Aristo 
of Pella (apud Euseb. 1. iv. c. 6), and is mentioned 
by several ecclesiastical writers; though some of 
them too hastily extend this interdiction to the 
whole country of Palestine. 

a1. Eusebius, |. iv. c. 6. Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. 
By comparing thcir unsatisfactory accounts, Mos- 
heim (p. 327, etc.) has drawn out a very distinct 
representation of the citcumstances and motives 
of this revolution. 

22. Le Clerc (Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 477, 535) seems 
to have collected from Euscbiyis, Jerome, Epipha- 
nius, and other writers, all the principal ciicum- 
stances that relate to the Nazarenes or Chionites. 
The nature of their opinions soon divided them 
into a Stricter and a milder sect; and there is some 
reason to conjecture that the family of Jesus Christ 
remained members, at least, of the latter and more 
moderate party. 

23. Some writers have been pleased to create an 
Ebion, the imaginary author of their sect and 
name. But we can more safely rely on the learned 
Eusebius than on the vehement Tertullian, or the 
credulous Epiphanius. According to Le Clerc, the 
Hebrew word Ebjonm may be translated into 
Latin by that of Pauperes. Sec Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 
477- 

24. See the very curious Dialoguc of Justin 
Martyr with the Jew Tryphon. ‘I he conference be- 
tween them was held at Ephesus, in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, and about twenty years after the 
return of the church of Pella to Jerusalem. For this 
date consult the accurate note of ‘lillemont, Mé- 
moires Ecclésiastiques, tom. ii. p. 511. 

25. Of all the systems of Christianity, that of 
Abyssinia is the only one which still adheres to the 
Mosaic rites (Geddes’s Church History of Æthio- 
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pia, and Dissertations dc La Grand sur la Relation 
du P. Lobo). ‘fhe eunuch of the queen Candace 
might suggest some suspicions; but as we arc 
assured (Socrates, i. 19; Sozomen, ii. 24; Ludol- 
phus, p. 281) that the Æthiopians were not con- 
verted till the fourth century, it is more reasonable 
to believe that they respected the sabbath, and 
distinguished the forbidden meats, 1n imitation of 
the Jews, who, in a very carly period, were seated 
on both sides of the Red Sea. Circumcision had 
been practised by the most ancient Æthiopians, 
from motives of health and cleanliness, which 
seem to be explaincd in the Recherches Philoso- 
phiques sur les Américains, tom. ii. p. 117. 

26. Beausobre, Histoire du Manichéisme, 1. i. c. 
3, has stated thei objections, particularly those of 
Faustus, the adveisary of Augustin, with the most 
learned impartiality. 

27. Apud ipsos fides obstinata, misericordia in 
prompt: adversus omnes alos hostile odium. 
Tacit. Hist. v. 5. Surely Dacitus had scen the Jews 
with too favourable an eye. ‘The perusal of Jose- 
phus must have destroved the antithesis. 

28. Dr. Burnet (Archzologia, I. ii. c. 7) has dis- 
cussed the first chapters of Genesis with too much 
wit and freedom. 

2q. Ihe milder Gnostics considered Jehovah, 
the Creator, as a Being of a mixed nature between 
God and the Dæmon. Others confounded him 
with the ¢ vil principle. Consult the second century 
of the general history of Mosheim, which vives a 
very disunct, though conose, account of then 
strange opinions on this subject 

30. See Be ausobre, Hist. da Manic héisme, l.i c. 
4 Origen and St. Augustin were among tix 
alle gorists. 

31. Ik gesppus, ap. Fusch. l. iii. 32; iv. 22. 
Clemens Alexandiin. Sttomat. vit 17. 

32. In the account of the Gnostics of the second 
and third centuries, Mosheim is ingenious and 
candid, Le Clere dull, but exact; Beausobre almost 
always an apologist, and it is much to be feared 
that the primitive fathers are very frequently 
calumniators, 

33. See the catalopucs of Irenaeus and Epipha- 
nius. It must indeed be allowed that those writers 
were inclined to multiply the number of sects 
which opposed the unity of the church. 

34. Eusebius, Liv. c. 15. Sozomen, I. ii. c. 32. 
See in Bayle, in the article of Marcion, a curious dt - 
tail of a dispute on that subject. It should seem 
that some of the Gnostics (the Basilidians) declined, 
and even refused, the honour of martyrdom. Their 
reasons were singular and abstruse. See Moshcimm, 
P- 539. 

35. See a very remarkable passage of Origen 
(Proem. ad Lucam.). ‘That indefatigable writer, 
who had consumed his life in the study of th 
Scriptures, relics for their authenticity on the in- 
spired authority of the church. It was impossible 
that the Gnostics could receive our present Gos- 
pels, many parts of which (particularly in the 
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resurrection of Christ) are directly, and as it might 
seem designedly, pointed against their favourite 
tenets. It is therefore somewhat singular that 
Ignatius (Epist. ad Smyrn. Patr. Apostol. tom. ii. 
p. 34) should choose to employ a vague and 
doubtful tradition, instead of quoting the certain 
testimony of the evangclists. 

36. Faciunt favos ct vespa; faciunt ecclesias et 
Marcionitze, is the strong expression of Tertullian, 
which I am obliged to quote from memory. | Adv. 
Marcion, iv. 5] In the time of Epiphanius (advers. 
Hirreses, p. 302 (ed. Paris, 1622]) the Marcionites 
were very numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, 
and Persia. 

37. Augustin is a memorable instance of this 
gradual progress from reason to faith. He was, du- 
ring several years, engaged in the Manichiean 
sect. 

38. Lhe unanimous sentiment of the primitive 
church is very clearly explained by Justin Martyr, 
Apolog. Major [c. 25, p. 59, ed. Bened.|; by 
Athenagoras, Legat. c. 22, ctc.; and by Lactan- 
tius, Institut. Divin. ii. 14-19. 

aq. ‘Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23) alleges the con- 
fession of the demons themselves as often as they 
were tormented by the Christian exorcists. 

40. Tertullian has wiitten a most severe treatise 
agaist idolatry, tocaution his brethren against the 
hourly danger of incurring that guilt. Recogita sil- 
vam, ct quantr latitant spine. De Corona Militis. 
C. 10. 

41. The Roman senate was always held in a 
temple or consecrated place (Aulus Gellius, xiv. 7). 
Before they entered on business, every senator 
dropped some wine and frankincense on the altar. 
Sueton. in August. €. 35, 

42. See ‘Tertullian, De Spectaculis. This severe 
reformer shows no more indulgence to a tragedy 
of Euripides than to a combat of gladiators. Lhe 
dress of the actors particularly offends him. By the 
use of the lofty buskin they impiously strive to add 
a cubit to their stature: €. 23. 

43. The ancient practice of concluding the en- 
tertainment with libations may be found in every 
classic. Socrates and Seneca, in their last mo- 
ments, made a noble application of this custom. 
Postremo stagnuin calid.e aquet introiit, respergens 
proximos servorum, addita voce, libare se hquo- 
rem illum Jovi Liberatori. Lacit. Annal. xv. 64. 

44. See the clegant but idolatious hymn of 
Catullus on the nuptials of Manlius and Julia. O 
Hymen, Hymenae [ö! Quis huic Deo compararier 
ausit? 

45. The ancient funerals (in those of Misenus 
and Pallas) are no less accurately described by 
Virgil than they are illustrated by his commenta- 
tor Servius. ‘The pile itself was an altar, the flames 
were fed with the blood of victims, and all the 
assistants were sprinkled with lustral water. 

46. Tertullian de Idololatria, c. 1. 

47. See every part of Montfaucon’s Antiquities. 
Even the reverses of the Greek and Roman coins 
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were frequently of an idolatrous nature. Here, in- 
deed, the scruples of the Christian were suspended 
by a stronger passion. 

48. Tertullian de Idololatria, c. 20, 21, 22. If a 
Pagan friend (on the occasion perhaps of sneez- 
ing) used the familiar expression of “Jupiter bless 
you,” the Christian was obliged to protest against 
the divinity of Jupiter. 

49. Consult the most laboured work of Ovid, his 
imperfect Fasti. He finished no more than the first 
six months of the year. The compilation of Macro- 
bius is called the Saturnalia, but it is only a small 
part of the first book that bears any relation to the 
tithe. 

50. ‘Tertullian has composed a defence, or rather 
panegyric, of the rash action of a Christian soldier, 
who, by throwing away his crown of laurel, had 
exposed himself and his brethren to the most im- 
minent danger. By the mention of the emperors 
(Severus and Caracalla) it is evident, notwith- 
standing the wishes of M. de ‘Tillemont, that Ter- 
tullian composed his treatise De Corona long be- 
fore he was engaged in the crrors of the Montan- 
ists. See Mémoires Ecclésiastiques, tom. iii. p. 384. 

51. In particular, the first book of the ‘Tusculan 
Questions, and the treatise De Senectute, and the 
Somnium Scipionis, contain, in the most beautiful 
language, everything that Grecian philosophy or 
Roman good sense could possibiy suggest on this 
dark but important object. 

52. Lhe pre-existence of human souls, so far at 
least as that doctrine is compatible with religion, 
was adopted by many of the Greek and Latin 
fathers. See Beausobre, Hist. du Manichcisme, 1. 
vi. €. 4. 

53. See Cicero pro Cluent. c. 61, Cæsar ap. Sal- 
lust. de Bell. Catilin. c. 51. Juvenal. Satir. ii. 149. 

Esse aliquid manes, et subterranea regna, 
Nec pucri credunt, nisi qui nondum ære 
lavantur. 

54. The cleventh book of the Odyssey gives a 
very dreary and incoherent account of the infernal 
shades. Pindar and Virgil have embellished the 
picture; but even those poets, though more correct 
than their great model, are guilty of very strange 
inconsistencies. See Bayle, Responses aux Ques- 
tions d'un Provincial, part iii. c. 22. 

55 See the sixteenth epistle of the first book of 
Horace, the thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, and the 
second Satire of Persius: these popular discourses 
express the sentiment and language of the multi- 
tude. 

56. If we confine ourselves to the Gauls, we may 
observe that they intrusted not only their lives, but 
even their moncy, to the security of another world. 
Vetus ille mos Gallorum occurrit (says Valerius 
Maximus, l. ii. c. 6, § 10) quos, memoria proditum 
cst, pecunias mutuas, qua his apud inferos red- 
derentur, dare solitos. ‘The same custoin is more 
darkly insinuated by Mela, l. iii. c. 2. It is almost 
necdless to add that the profits of trade hold a just 
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proportion to the credit of the merchant, and that 
the Druids derived from their holy profession a 
character of responsibility which could scarcely be 
claimed by any other order of men. 

57. The right reverend author of the Divine Le- 
gation of Moses assigns a very curious reason for 
the omission, and most ingeniously retorts it on 
the unbelievers. 

58. See Le Clerc (Prolegomena ad Hist. Eccle- 
siast. sect. 1, c. 8). His authority seems to carry the 
greater weight, as he has written a learned and ju- 
dicious commentary on the books of the Old Test- 
ament. 

59. Joseph. Antiquitat. l. xiii. c. ro [§ 5, sg.]; De 
Bell. Jud. ii. 8 [§ 2]. According to the most natural 
interpretation of his words, the Sadducecs admit- 
ted only the Pentateuch; but it has pleased some 
modern critics to add the Prophets to their creed, 
and to suppose that they contented themselves 
with rejecting the traditions of the Pharisees. Dr. 
Jortin has argued that point in his Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 103. 

60. This expectation was countenanced by the 
twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew, and by the 
first epistle of St. Paul to the Thessalonians. Eras- 
mus removes the difficulty by the help of allegory 
and metaphor; and the learned Grotius ventures 
to insinuate, that, for wise purposes, the pious de- 
ception was permitted to take place. 

61. See Burnet’s Sacred ‘Theory, part iii. c. 5. 
This tradition may be traced as high as the author 
of the Epistle of Barnabas, who wrote in the first 
century, and who seems to have been half a Jew. 

62. The primitive church of Antioch computed 
almost 6voo years from the creation of the world to 
the birth of Christ. Africanus, Lactantius, and the 
Greek church have reduced that number to 5500, 
and Eusebius has contented himself with 5200 
years. These calculations were formed on the Sep- 
tuagint, which ‘was universally received during the 
six first centuries. The authority of the Vulgate 
and of the Hebrew text has determined the mod- 
erns, Protestants as well as Catholics, to prefer a 
period of about 4000 years; though, in the study of 
profane antiquity, they often find themselves st: ait- 
ened by those narrow limits. 

63. Most of these pictures were borrowed from a 
misrepresentation of Isaiah, Daniel, and the Apoc- 
alypse. One of the grossest images may be found in 
Irenæus (1. v. [c. 23] p. 455 led. Oxon. 1702), the 
disciple of Papias, who had seen the apostle St. 

ohn. 
: 64. Sce the second diague of Justin with Try- 
phon, and the seventh book of Lactantius. It is un- 
neccssary to allege all the intermediate fathers, as 
the fact is not disputed. Yet the curious reader may 
consult Daillé de Usu Patrum, l. ii. c. 4. 

65. The testimony of Justin of his own faith and 
that of his orthodox brethren, in the doctrine of a 
Millennium, is delivered in the clearest and most 
solemn manner (Dialog. cum ‘Iryphon‘e Jud. p. 
177, 178, edit. Benedictin.). If in the beginning of 
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this important passage there {s anything like an in- 
consistency, we may impute it, as we think proper, 
either to the author or to his transcribers. 

66. Dupin, Bibliothéque Ecclésiastique, tom. i. 
Pp. 223, tom. ii. p. 366, and Mosheim, p. 720; 
though the latter of these learned divines is not al- 
together candid on this occasion, 

67. In the council of Laodicea (about the year 
360) the Apocalypse was tacitly excluded from the 
sacred canon by the same churches of Asia to 
which it is addressed; and we may learn from the 
complaint of Sulpicius Severus that their sentence 
had been ratified by the greater number of Chris- 
tians of his time. From what causes then is the 
Apocalypse at present so generally received by the 
Greek, the Roman, and the Protestant churches? 
The following ones may be assigned:—1. The 
Greeks were subdued by the authority of an im- 
postor, who, in the sixth century, assurned the 
character of Dionysius the Areopagite. 2. A just 
apprehension that the grammarians might become 
more important than the theologians cnyaged the 
council of Ment to fix the seal of their infallibility 
on all the books of Scripture contained in the Latin 
Vulgate, in the number of which the Apocalypse 
was fortunately included (Fr. Paolo, Istoria del 
Concilio ‘ridentino, 1. u.). 3. lhe advantage of 
turning those mysterious prophecies against the 
Sec of Rome inspired the Protestants with uncom- 
mon vencration for so useful an ally. See the in- 
genious and « legant discourses of the present bishop 
of Lichfield on that unpiomusing subject. 

68. Lactantius (Institut. Divin. vii. 15, ete.) re- 
lates the dismal tale of futuiity with great spirit 
and cloquence. 

bg. On this subject every reader of taste will be 
entertained with the third pait of Burnet’s Sacred 
‘Lheory. He blends philosophy, Scripture, and tra- 
dition, into one magnificent system; in the descrip- 
tion of which he displays a strength of fancy not 
inferior te that of Milton himself. 

70. And yet, whatever may be the language of 
individuals, it is still the public doctrine of all the 
Christian churches; nor can even our own refuse 
to admit the conclusions which must be drawn 
from the cighth and the cightcenth of her Articles. 
The Jansenists, who have so diligently studie d the 
works of the fathers, maintain this sentiment with 
distinguished zeal; and the learned M. de ‘lille- 
mont never dismisses a virtuous emperor without 
pronouncing his damnation. Zuinglius is perhaps 
the only leader of a party who has ever adopt d 
the milder sentiment, and he gave no less offence 
to the Lutherans than to the Catholics. See Bos- 
suet, Histoire dés Variations des Eglises Protes- 
tantes, l. ii. €. 19-22. 

7I. Justin and Clemens of Alexandria allow 
that some of the philosophers were instructed by 
the Logos; confounding its double signification ot 
the human reason and of the Divine Word. 

72. ‘Tertullian, de Spectaculis, c. 30. In order to 
ascertain the degree of authority which the zealous 
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African had acquired, it may be sufficient to allege 
the testimony of Cyprian, the doctor and guide of 
all the western churches (see Prudent. Hym. xiii. 
100). As often as he applied himself to his daily 
study of the writings of Tertullian, he was accus- 
tomed to say “Da mthi magistrum; Give me my 
master.” (Hieronym. de Viris Illustribus, tom. i. 
p. 284 [c. 53, tom. ii. p. 878, ed. Vallars.]). 

73. Notwithstanding the evasions of Dr. Mid- 
dleton, it is impossible to overlook the clear traces 
of visions and inspiration which may be found in 
the apostolic fathers. 

74. Irenæus adv. Heres. Proem. p. 3. Dr. Mid- 
dieton (Free Inquiry, p. 96, etc.) observes that, as 
this pretension of all others was the most difficult 
to support by art, it was the soonest given up. The 
observation suits his hypothesis. 

75. Athenagoras in Legatione. Justin Martyr, 
Cohort. ad Gentes. Tertullian advers. Marcionem, 
lL iv. These descriptions are not very unlike the 
prophetic fury for which Cicero (de Divinat. ii. 
54) expresses so little reverence. 

76. Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23) throws out a bold 
defiance to the Pagan magistrates. Of the primi- 
tive miracles, the power of exorcising is the only 
one which has been assumed by Protestants. 

77. Irenæus adv. Hareses, 1. ii. c. 56. 57, L v. c. 
6. Mr. Vodwell (Dissertat. ad Irenzum, ii. 42) 
concludes that the second century was still more 
fertile in miracles than the first. 

78. Theophilus ad Autolycum, l. i. p. 345, edit. 
Benedictin. Paris, 1742 |p. 35, ed. Oxon. 1684]. 

79. Dr. Middleton sent out his Introduction in 
the year 1747, published his Free Inquiry in 1749, 
and before his death, which happened in 1750, he 
had pre pared a vindication of it against his numer- 
ous adversaries. 

80. The university of Oxford conferred degrees 
on his opponents. From the indignation of Mos- 
heim (p. 221) we may discover the sentiments of 
the Lutheran divines. 

81. It may seem somewhat remarkable that Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, who records so many miracles 
of his friend St. Malachi, never takes any notice of 
his own, which, in their turn, however, are care- 
fully related by his companions and disciples. In 
the long series of ecclesiastical history, does there 
exist a single instance of a saint asserting that he 
himself possessed the gift of miracles? 

82. The conversion of Constantine is the era 
which is most usually fixed by Protestants. ‘The 
more rational divines are unwilling to admit the 
miracles of the fourth, whilst the more credulous 
are unwilling to reject those of the fifth century. 

83. The imputations of Celsus and Julian, with 
the defence of the fathers, are very fairly stated by 
Spanheim, Commentaire sur Ics Césars de Julian, 
p. 468. 

84. Plin. Epist. x. 97. 

85. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 44. He adds, however, 
with some degree of hesitation, “Aut si [et] aliud, 
jam non Christianus.” 
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86. The philosopher Peregrinus (of whose life 
and death Lucian has left us so entertaining an ac- 
count) imposed, for a long time, on the credulous 
simplicity of the Christians of Asia. 

87. Sec a very judicious treatise of Barbeyrac 
sur la Morale des Pères. 

88. Lactant. Institut. Divin. l. vi. c. 20, 21, 22, 

89. Consult a work of Clemens of Alexandria, 
entitled ‘The Padagoguc, which contains the rudi- 
ments of ethics, as they were taught in the most 
celebrated of the Christian schools. 

go. Tertullian, de Spectaculis, c. 23. Clemens 
Alexandrin, Pædagog. 1. iii. c. 8. 

91. Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manichéisme, 
l. vii. c. 3. Justin, Gregory of Nyssa, Augustin, etc., 
strongly inclined to this opinion. 

92. Some of the Gnostic heretics were more con- 
sistent; they rejected the use of marriage. 

93. Sce a chain of tradition, from Justin Martyr 
to Jerome, in the Morale des Pères, c. iv. 6-26. 

94. See a very curious Dissertation on the Ves- 
tals, in the Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. iv. p. 161-227. Notwithstanding the 
honours and rewards which were bestowed on 
those virgins, it was difficult to procure a sufficient 
number; nor could the dread of the most horrible 
death always restrain their incontinence. 

a5. Cupiditatem procreandi aut unam scimus 
aut nullam. Minucius Felix, c. 31. Justin. Apolog. 
Major. Anthenagoras in Legat. c. 28. Tertullian 
de Cultu Femin. L. ii. 

g6. Eusebius, l. vi. 8. Before the fame of Origen 
had excited envy and persecution, this extraordi- 
nary action was rather admired than censured. As 
it was his general practice to allegorise Scripture, 
it seems unfortunate that, in this instance only, he 
should have adopted the literal sense. 

97. Cyprian. Epist. 4, and Dodwell, Dissertat. 
Cyprianic. iii. Something like this rash attempt 
was long afterwards imputed to the founder of the 
order of Fontevrault. Bayle has amused himself 
and his readers on that very delicate subject. 

98. Dupin (Bibliothéque Ecclésiastique, tom. i. 
p. 195) gives a particular account of the dialogue 
of the ten virgins, as it was composed by Mctho- 
dius, bishop of Tyre. The praises of virginity are 
excessive. 

ag. The Ascctics (as early as the second century) 
made a public profession of mortifying their bod- 
ies, and of abstaining from the use of flesh and 
wine. Moshciin, p. 310. 

100. See the Morale des Pères. The same pa- 
tient principles have been revived since the Ref- 
ormation by the Socinians, the modern Anabap- 
tists, and the Quakers. Barclay, the Apologist of 
the Quakers, has protected his brethren bv the 
authority of the primitive Christians: p. 542-549. 

101. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 21; De Idololatria, 
c. 17, 18. Origen contra Celsum, l. v. p. 253 [c. 33, 
tom. i. p. 602, ed. Bened.], l. vii. p. 349 [c. 26, p. 
712), L viii. p. 423-428 [c. 68 sq. p. 793 sq.]. 

102. Tertullian (de Corona Militis, c. 11) sug- 
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gested to them the expedient of deserting; a coun- 
sel which, if it had been generally known, was not 
very proper to conciliate the favour of the emper- 
ors towards the Christian sect. 

103. As well as we can judge from the mutilated 
representation of Origen (l. viii. p. 423 [c. 73, tom. 
i. p. 796, ed. Bened.]), his adversary, Celsus, had 
urged his objection with great force and candour. 

104. The aristocratical party in France, as well 
as in England, has strenuously maintained the di- 
vine origin of bishops. But the Calvinistical pres- 
byters were impatient of a superior; and the 
Roman Pontiff refused to acknowledge an equal. 
See Fra Paolo. 

105. In the history of the Christian hierarchy, I 
have, for the most part, followed the learned and 
candid Mosheim. 

106. For the prophets of the primitive church, 
see Mosheim, Dissertationes ad Hist. Eccles. per- 
tinentcs, tom. ii. p. 132-208, 

107. See the epistles of St. Paul, and of Clemens, 
to the Corinthians. 

108. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 1. vii. 

109. See Jerome ad Titum, c. i. and Epistol. 85 
(in the Benedictine edition, 101) [Ep. 146, ed. 
Vallars, tom. i. p. 1074], and the elaborate apol- 
ogy of Blondel, pro sententid Hieronyimi. The an- 
cient state, as it is described by Jerome, of the 
bishop and presbyters of Alexandria, receives a 
remarkable confirmation from the patriarch Eu- 
tychius (Annal. tom. i. p. 330, Vers. Pocock); 
whose testimony I know not how to reject, in spite 
of all the objections of the learned Pearson in his 
Vindicie Ignatianz, part-i.c. 11. 

110. See the introduction to the Apocalypse. 
Bishops, under the name of angels, were alieady 
instituted in the seven citics of Asia. And yet the 
epistle of Clemens (which is probably of as ancient 
a datc) does not lead us to discover any traccs of 
episcopacy either at Corinth or Rome. 

111. Nulla Ecclesia sine Episcopo, has been a 
fact as well as a maxim since the time of Tertullian 
and lrenæus. 

112. After we have passed the difficulties of the 
first century, we find the episcopal government 
universally established, till it was interrupted by 
the republican genius of the Swiss and German 
reformers. 

113. See Mosheim in the first and second cen- 
turics. Ignatius (ad Smyrnzos, c. 8, etc.) is fond of 
exalting the episcopal dignity. Le Clerc (Hist. Ec- 
cles. p. 569) very bluntly censures his conduct. 
Mosheim, with a more critical judgment (p. 161), 
suspects the purity even of the smaller epistles. 

114. Nonne et Laici sacerdotes sumus? Tertul- 
lian, Exhort. ad Castitat. c. 7. As the human heart 
is still the same, several of the observations which 
Mr. Hume has made on Enthusiasm (Essays, vol. 
i, p. 76, quarto cdit.) may be applied even to real 
inspiration. 

115. Acta Concil. Carthag. apud and Cyprian. 
edit. Fell, p. 158. This council was composed of 
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cighty-seven bishops from the provinces of Mauri- 
tania, Numidia, and Africa; some presbyters and 
deacons assisted at the assembly; presente plebis 
maxima parte. 

116, Aguntur preeterea per Greecias illas, certis 
in locis concilia, etc. ‘Tertullian de Jejuniis, c. 13. 
The African mentions it as a recent and forcign 
institution. The coalition of the Christian churches 
is very ably explained by Mosheim, p. 164-170. 

117. Cyprian, in his adinired treatise De Uni- 
tate Ecclesiae, p. 75-86 [p. 108, ed. Oxon. ]. 

118. We may appeal to the whole tenor of Cy- 
prian’s concluct, of his doctrine, and of his epistles. 
Le Clerc, in a short Life of Cyprian (Biblioth¢que 
Universelle, tom. xii. p. 207-378), has laid him 
open with great freedom and accuracy. 

119. If Novatus, Felicissinmius, etc., whom the 
bishop of Carthage expelled from his church, and 
from Africa, were not the most detestable monsters 
of wickedness, the zeal of Cyprian must occasion- 
ally have prevailed over his veracity. For a very 
just account of these obscure quarrels, see Mos- 
heim, p. 497-512. 

120. Mosheim, p. 269, 574. Dupin, Antique 
Eccles. Disciplin. p. 19, 20. 

121. lertulhan, ina distinct treatise, has pleaded 
against the heretics the right of prescription, as ıt 
was held by the apostolic churches. 

122, Lhe journey of St. Peter to Rome is men- 
tioned by most of the ancients (sce Eusebius, ii 25), 
maintained by all the Catholics, allowed by som 
Protestants (see Pearson and Dodwell de Success. 
Episcop. Roman.), but has been vigorously at- 
tacked by Spanheim (Miscellanea Sacra, 111. 3). 
According to father Hardouin, the monks of the 
thirteenth century, who composed the Aineid, 
represented St. Peter under the allegorical char- 
acter of the ‘Trojan hero. 

123. It is in French only that the famous allu- 
sion to St. Peter’s name is exact. Tu cs Prerre, et sur 
cette pierre. —The same is imperfect in Grech, 
Latin, ltalian, etc., and totally unintelligible im 
our Leutonic languages. 

124. Ireneus adv. Heæreses, iii. 3; ‘Tertullian de 
Pr.escription, c. 36; and Cyprian Epistol. 27, 55, 
71, 75. Le Clerc (Hist. Eccles. p. 764) and Mos- 
heim (p. 258, 578) labour in the interpretation of 
these passages. But the loose and rhetorical styl 
of the fathers often appears favourable to the pre- 
tensions of Rome. 

125. See the sharp epistle from Firmiulianus, 
bishop of Caesarea, to Stephen, bishop of Romce, 
ap. Cyprian. Epistol. 75. i 

126. Concerning this dispute of the re-baptism 
of heretics, sce the cpistles of Cyprian, and the sev- 
enth book of Euschius. 

127. For the origin of these words, sec Moshcim, 
p. 141. Spanhcim, Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 633. ‘The dis- 
tinction of Clerus and Larcus was established before 
the time of ‘Tertullian. 

128. ‘The community instituted by Plato is more 
perfect than that which Sir Thomas More had 
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imagined for his Utopia. The community of wom- 
en, and that of temporal goods, may be consid- 
ered as inseparable parts of the same systein. 

129. Joseph Antiquitat. xviii. 2 [c. 1, § 5, ed. 
Oxon. 1720]. Philo, de Vit. Contemplativ. 

130. See the Acts of the Apostles, c. 2, 4, 5, with 
Grotius’s Commentary. Mosheim, in a particular 
dissertation, attacks the common opinion with 
very inconclusive arguments. 

131. Justin Martyr, Apolog. Major, c. 89. Ter- 
tullian, Apolog. c. 39. 

132. Irenieus ad Heres, l. iv. c. 26, 34. Origen 
in Num. Hom. 11. Cyprian de Unitat. Eccles, 
Constitut. Apostol. L ii. €. 34, 35, with the notes of 
Cotele rius. The Constitutions introduce this divine 
precept by declaring that priests are as much 
above kings as the soul is above the body. Among 
the tithable articles, they enumerate corn, wine, 
oil, and woul. On this interesting subject, consult 
Prideaux’s History of ‘Tithes, and Fra Paolo delle 
Matecrie Beneficiarie; two writers of a very differ- 
ent character. 

133. [he same opinion, which prevailed about 
the year one thousand, was productive of the same 
eflects. Most of the donations express their motive, 
“appropinquante mundi fine.” See Mosheim’s 
Geeera Tistory of the Church, vol. i. p. 457. 

134. ‘Tum sumina cura est fratribus 

(Lit sermo testatur loquax) 
Offerre fundis venditis, 
Sestertiorum millja. 
Addicta avorum prædia 
Fædis sub auctionibus, 
Successor exheres gemit, 
Sanctis egens parentibus. 
Hee occuluntur abditis 
Ecclesiarum in angulis. 
Et summa pietas creditur 
Nudare dulces liberos. 
Prudent. repi oredavwv. Hymn 2 
Iv. 73. 39q.]. 
‘Lhe subsequent conduct of the deacon Laurence 
only proves how proper a use was made of the 
wealth of the Roman church; it was undoubtedly 
very considerable; but Fra Paolo (c. 3) appears to 
exaggerate when he supposes that the successors of 
Commodus were urged to persecute the Christians 
by their own avarice, or that of their Protorian 
prefects, 

135. Cyprian, Epistol. 62. 

136. Tertullian de Praescriptione, €. 30. 

137. Diocletian gave a rescript, which is only a 
declaration of the old law:—* Collegium, si nullo 
speciali privilegio subnixum sit, hereditatem ca- 
pere non posse, dubium non est.’ Fra Paolo (c. 4) 
thinks that these regulations had been much neg- 
lected since the reign of Valerian. 

138. Hist. August. p. 131. [Lampr. Alex. Sever. 
c. 49.| The ground had been public; and was now 
disputed between the society of Christians and 
that of butchers. 

139. Constitut. Apostol. ii. 35. 
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140. Cyprian de Lapsis, p. 89 [p. 126, ed. 
Oxon.]. Epistol. 65. The charge is confirmed by 
the rgth and 20th canon of the council of Illiberis. 
141. See the apologies of Justin, ‘Tertullian, etc. 
142. ‘The wealth and liberality of the Romans to 
their most distant brethren is gratefully celebrated 
by Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Euseb. 1. iv. c. 23. 

143. See Lucian in Peregrin. [c. 13.] Julian 
(Epist. 49) seems mortified that the Christian 
charity maintains not only their own, but likewise 
the heathen poor. 

144. Such, at least, has been the laudable con- 
duct of more modern missionaries, under the same 
circumstances. Above three thousand new-born 
infants arc annually exposed in the streets of Pekin. 
See Le Comte, Mémoires sur la Chine, and the 
Recherches sur les Chinois et les Egypticns, tom. 
i. p. 61. 

145. The Montanists and the Novatians, who 
adhered to this opinion with the greatest rigour 
and obstinacy, found themselves at last in the num- 
ber of excommunicated heretics. See the learned 
and copious Mosheim, Secul. ii. and iii. 

14h. Dionysius ap. Euseb. iv. 23. Cyprian, de 
Lapasis. 

147. Cave’s Primitive Christianity, part iii. c. 5. 
The admirers of antiquity regret the loss of this 
public penance. 

148. See in Dupin, Bibliothèque Ecclésiastique, 
tom. li. p. 304-313, a short but rational exposition 
of the canons of those councils which were assem- 
bled in the first moments of tranguillity after the 
persecution of Diocletian. ‘lhis persecution had 
been much less severely felt in Spain than in Ga- 
latia; a difference which may, in some measure, 
account for the contrast of their regulations. 

149. Cyprian Epist. ba [59]. 

150. Ihe arts, the manners, and the vices of the 
priests of the Syrian goddess are very humorously 
described by Apuleius, in the eighth book of his 
Metamorphoses. 

151. Lhe office of .Asiarch was of this nature, 
and it is frequently mentioned in Aristides, the 
Inscriptions, ete. It was annual and elective. None 
but the vainest citizens could desire the honour; 
none but the most wealthy could support the ex- 
pense. See in the Patres Apostol. tom. ii. p. 200 
[Epist. Eccl. Smyrn. de Marty rio Polycarpi, ¢. 12), 
with how much indifference Philip the Asiarch 
conducted himself in the martyrdom of Polycarp. 
There were likewise Bithyniarchs, Lyciarchs, cte. 

152. The modern critics are not disposed to be- 
lieve what the fathers almost unanimously assert, 
that St. Matthew composed a Hebrew gospel, of 
which only the Greck translation is extant. It 
seems, however, dangerous toreject their testimony, 

153. Under the reigns of Nero and Domitian, 
and in the cities of Alexandria, Antioch, Rome, 
and Ephesus. Sce Mill, Prolegomena ad. Nov. 
Testainent, and Dr. Lardner’s fair and extensive 
collection, vol. xv. 

154. lhe Alogians (Epiphanius de Hæres. 51 
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[p. 455. ed. Paris, 1622]) disputed the genuineness 
of the Apocalypse, because the church of Thyatira 
was not yet founded. Epiphanius, who allows the 
fact, extricates himself from the difficulty by in- 
geniously supposing that St. John wrote in the 
spirit of prophecy. See Abauzit, Discours sur 
P Apocalypse. 

155. The epistles of Ignatius and Dionysius (ap. 
Euseb. iv. 23) point out many churches in Asia 
and Greece. ‘That of Athens scems to have been 
one of the least flourishing. 

156. Lucian in Alexandro, c. 25. Christianity, 
however, must have been very uncqually diffused 
over Pontus, since, in the middle of the third cen- 
tury, there were no morc than seventeen believers 
in the extensive diocese of Neo-C.esarea. Sec M. 
de Iillemont, Mémoires Ecclésiast. tom. iv. p. 
675, from Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, who were 
themselves natives of Cappadocia. 

157. According to the ancients, Jesus Christ suf- 
fered under the consulship of the two Gemini, in 
the yea: 29 of our present era. Pliny was sent into 
Bithynia (according to Pagi) ın the year 110. 

158. Plin. Epist. x. 97. 

159 Chrysostom Opcra, tom. vii. p. 658, 810 
fedit. Savıl. 1. 422, 529]. 

160. John Malala, tom. u. p. 144 [ed. Oxon.; p. 
420, ed. Bonn]. He draws the same conclusion 
with regard to the populousness of Antioch. 

161. Chrysostom, tom. 1. p. 592. I am indebted 
for these passages, though not for my inference, to 
the learned Dr. Lardner. Credibility of the Gospel 
History, vol. xii. p. 370. 

162. Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, l. ii. c. 20, 21, 
22, 23, has examined with the most critical accur- 
acy the curious treatise of Philo which describes 
the I[hcrapeuta. By proving that it was composed 
as early as the time of Augustus, Basnage has dem- 
onstrated, in spjte of Eusebius (l 1i. c. 17), and a 
crowd of modern Catholics, that the Therapeuta 
were neither Christians nor monks. It still remains 
probable that they changed then name, preserved 
their manners, adopted some new articles of faith, 
and gradually became the fathers of the Egyptian 
Ascetics. 

163. See a letter of Hadrian in the Augustan 
History, p. 245. [Vopisc. Saturn. c. 1.] 

164 For the succession of Alexandrian bishops, 
consult Renaudot’s History, p. 24, etc Ihis cu- 
rious fact is preserved by the patriarch Eutychius 
(Annal. tom. i. p. 332, Vers. Pocock), and its in- 
ternal evidence would alone be a sufficient answer 
to all the objections wiu, h Bishop Pcarson has 
urged in the Vindicie Ignatianz. 

165. Ammian. Marcellin. xxu. 16. 

166. Origen contra Celsum, 1. i. p. 40 [c. 52, 
tom. i. p. 368, cd. Bened.]} 

167. Ingens multitudo 1s the expression of Taci- 
tus, Xv. 44. 

168. P. Liv xxxix. 13, 15, 16, 17. Nothing could 
exceed the horror and consternation of the senate 
on the discovery of the Bacchanalians, whose de- 
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pravity is described, and perhaps exaggerated, by 
Livy. 

169. Eusebius, l. vi. c. 43. ‘The Latin translator 
(M. de Valois) has thought proper to reduce the 
number of presbyters to forty-four. 

170. [This proportion of the presbyters and of 
the poor to the rest of the people was originally 
fixed by Burnet ( I ravels into Italy, p. 168), and 15 
approved by Moyle (vol. 1i. p. 151). They were 
both unacquainted with the passage of Chrysostom, 
which converts their conjecture almost into a fact. 

171. Serius trans Alpes, religione Dei suscepta. 
Sulpicius Severus, 1. in. [p. 383, ed. Lugd. Bat. 
1647]. With regard to Africa, see ‘Tertullian ad 
Scapulam, c. 3. It is imagined that the Scylhtan 
martvrs were the first (Acta Sincera Ruinart. p 
34). One of the adversaries of Apuleius seems to 
have been a Christian. Apolog. p. 499, 497, edit. 
Delphin. 

172. Tum primum intra Gallias martyria visa. 
Sulp Severus, l. u. [I ¿ }] These were the cetek- 
brated martyıs of Lyons See Eusebius, v. i. Ille- 
mont, Mém Ecclésiast tom ii. p. 316. According 
to the Donatists, whose assertion is confirmed by 
the tacit acknowledgment of Augustin, Africa was 
the last of the provinces whic h received the Gospel. 
Tillemont, Mém Eecclésiast tom i. p. 754. 

173 Rare in aliquibus civitatibusecclesia, pau- 
coum Chiistianorum devotione, resurgerent Acta 
Sincera, p 130 Gregory of Lours, l i.c. 28 Mos 
heim, p 207, 449 Lheie 1s some reason to believe 
that, in the beginning of the fourth century, the 
extensive diocesi s of Liege, of Treves, and of Co- 
logne, cotnposed a single bishopric, which had 
been verv recently founded. See Mémones cde 
Tillemont, tom v1 partı p 43, 411. 

174 [he date of Lertullian’s Apology is fixcd, 
in a dissertation of Mosheim, to the year 198. 

175 In the fifteenth century there were a few 
who had cither inclination or courage to question 
whether Joseph of Arimathea founded the mon- 
astery of Glastonbury, and whether Dionysius the 
Areopagite preferred the residence of Paris to that 
of Athcns. 

176. [The stupendous metamorphosis was pti- 
formed in the ninth century. See Mariana (Hist. 
Hispan. l. vi. c. 13, tom. 1. p. 285, edit. Hag. Com. 
1733), who, in every sense, imitates Livy, and the 
honest detection of the k gend of St. James by Dr. 
Geddes, Miscellamics, vol. ii. p. 221. 

177. Justin Martyr, Dialog. cum ‘I'ryphon, p. 
341 [c. 117, p. 211, cd. Bened.]. Irenwus adv 
Heæres. l. 1. c. 10. [Tertullian adv. Jud. c. 7. Sec 
Mosh ım, p. 203. 

178. Sce the fourth century of Mosheim’s His- 
tory of the Chuich. Many, though very confused 
cucumstances, that relate totheconversion of Iberia 
and Armenia, may be found in Moses of Chorenc, 
L u. c. 78-89. 

179. According to Tertullian, the Christian faith 
had penetrated into parts of Britain inaccessible to 
the Roman arms. About a century afterwards, Os- 
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sian, the son of Fingal, is said to have disputed, in 
his extreme old age, with one of the foreign rnis- 
gionaries, and the dispute is still extant in verse, 
and in the Erse language. See Mr. Macpherson’s 
Dissertation on the Antiquity of Ossian’s Poems, 
. 10. 

180. The Goths, who ravaged Asia in the reign 
of Gallincus, carried away great numbers of cap- 
tives; some of whom were Christians, and became 
missionaries. Sce Tillemont, Mémoires Ecclésiast. 
tom. iv. p. 44. 

181. The legend of Abgarus, fabulous as it is, 
affords a decisive proof that many years before Eu- 
sebius wrote his history the greatest part of the in- 
habitants of Edessa had embraced Christianity. 
Their rivals, the citizens of Carrha:, adhered, on 
the contrary, to the cause of Paganism, as late as 
the sixth century. 

182. According to Bardesanes (ap. Euscb. Prirc- 
par. Evangcl.), there were some Christians in Per- 
sia before the end of the second century. In the 
time of Constantine (see his epistle to Sapor [Eu- 
seb.], Vit. l. iv. c. 13) they composed a flourishing 
church. Consult Beausobre, Hist. Critique du 
Manichéisme, tom. i. p. 180, and the Bibliotheca 
Orientalis of Assemani. 

13. @.igen contra Celsum, l viii. p. 424 [c. 60, 
tom. i. p. 794, ed. Bened.]. 

184. Minucius Felix, p. 8 [ed. Lugd. B. 1652], 
with Wowcrus’s notes, Celsus ap. Origen, I. iii. p. 
138, 142 [c. 49, tom. i. p. 479, ed Bened.]. Julian 
ap. Cyril. 1. vi. p. 206, edit. Spanheim. 

185. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 3. Hieronym. Epist. 
83. [Ep. 70, tom. i. p. 424, ed. Vallars.] 

186. The story is prettily told in Justin’s Dia- 
logues. Tillemont (Mém. Ecclésiast. tom. ii. p. 
384), who relates it after him, is sure that the old 
man was a disguised angel. 

187. Kusebius, v. 28. It may be hoped that 
none, except the heretics, gave occasion to the 
complaint of Celsus (ap. Origen, 1. ii. p. 77 [c. 27, 
tom. i. p. 411, ed. Bened.}), that the Christians 
were perpetually correcting and altering their 
Gospels. 

188. Plin. Epist. x. 97. Fucrunt alii similis amen- 
tie, cives Romani. ... Multi enim omnis xtatis, 
omnis ordinis, utriusqua sexs, et jam vocantur in 
periculum et vocabuntur. 

189. Tertullian ad Scapulam. Yet even his rhet- 
oric rises no higher than to claim a tenth part of 
Carthage. 

1go. Cyprian. Epist. 79 [80]. 

1gt. Dr. Lardner, in his first and second vol- 
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umes of Jewish and Christian testimonies, collects 
and illustrates those of Pliny the younger, of Taci- 
tus, of Galen, of Marcus Antoninus, and perhaps 
of Epictetus (for it is doubtful whether that philos- 
opher means to speak of the Christians). The new 
sect is totally unnoticed by Seneca, the elder Pliny, 
and Plutarch. 

192. If the famous prophecy of the Seventy 
Wecks had been alleged to a Roman philosopher, 
would he not have replied in the words of Cicero, 
“Que tandem ista auguratic est, annorum potius 
quam aut mensium aut dicrum?” De Divinatione, 
ii. 30. Observe with what irreverence Lucian (in 
Alexandro, c. 13), and his friend Celsus, ap. Ori- 
gen (l. vii. (c. 14] p. 327), express themselves con- 
cerning the Hebrew prophets. 

193. The philosophers, who derided the more 
ancient predictions of the Sibyls, would casily have 
detected the Jewish and Christian forgeries, which 
have been so triumphantly quoted by the fathers, 
from Justin Martyr to Lactantius. When the Sibyl- 
line verses had performed their appointed task, 
they, like the system of the millennium, were quiet- 
ly laid aside. The Christian Sibyl had unluckily 
fixed the ruin of Rome for the year 195, A. U. C. 


194. The fathers, as they are drawn out in battle 
array by Dom Calmet (Dissertations sur la Bible, 
tom. iii. p. 295-308), seem to cover the whole carth 
with darkness, in which they are followed by most 
of the moderns. 

195. Origen ad Matth. c. 27, and a few modern 
critics, Beza, Le Clerc, Lardner, etc., are desirous 
of confining it to the land of Judea. 

196. ‘he celebrated passage of Phlegon is now 
wisely abandoned. When ‘Tertullian assures the 
Pagans that the mention of the prodigy is found in 
Arcanis (not Archivis) vestris (sec his Apology, c 
21), he probably appeals to the Sibylline verses, 
which relate it exactly in the words of the 
Gospel. 

197. Seneca Quezest. Natur. |. i. 15, vi. 1, vii. 17. 
Plin. Hist. Natur. l. ii. 

198. Plin. Hist. Natur. ii. 30. 

199. Virgil. Georgic. i. 466. Tibullus, ii. 5, 75. 
Ovid. Metamorph. xv. 782. Lucan. Pharsal. i 
535. The last of these pocts places this prodigy be- 
fore the civil war. 

200. See a public epistle of M. Antony in Joseph. 
Antiquit. xiv. 12 [§ 3}. Plutarch in Cæsar. [c. 69] 
p. 471. Appian. Bell. Civil. 1. iv. Dion Cassius, l. 
xliv. [c. 17] p. 431. Julius Obsequens, c. 128. His 
little treatise is an abstract of Livy’s prodigies. 
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1. In Cyrene they massacred 220,000 Greeks; 
in Cyprus, 240,000; in Egypt a very great multi- 
tude. Many of these unhappy victims were sawn 
asunder, according to a precedent to which David 
had given the sanction of his example. Ihe vic- 
torious Jews devoured the flesh, licked up the blood, 
and twisted the entrails like a girdle :round their 
bodies. See Dion Cassius, l. lavıii. [c. 32] p. 1145. 

2. Without repeating the well-known narratives 
of Josephus, we may learn from Dion (I. Ixix. [c. 
14] p. 1162), that in Hadrian’s war 580,000 Jews 
were cut off by the sword, besides an infinite num- 
ber which perished by famine, by disease, and 
by fire. 

3. For the sect of the Zealots, see Basnage, His- 
toire des Juifs, l. i. c. 17; for the characters of the 
Messiah, according to the Rabbis, l. v. c. 11, 12, 
13; for the actions of Barchochebas, l. vii. c. 12. 
(Hist. of Jews, in. 115.] 

4. It is to Modestinus, a Roman lawyer (I. vi. 
regular.), that we are indebted for a distinct knowl- 
edge of the edict of Antoninus. See Casaubon ad 
Hist. August. p. 27. 

5. See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, l. iii. c. 2, 3. 
The ofhce of Patriarch was suppressed by ‘Lheo- 
dosius the younger. 

6. We need only mention the Purim, or deliver- 
ance of the Jews from the rage of Haman, which, 
till the reign of ‘Theodosius, was celebrated with 
insolent triumph and riotous intemperance. Bas- 
nage, Hist. des Juafs, l. vi. c. 17, l. vui. c. 6. 

7. According to the false Josephus, Tse pho, the 
grandson of Esau, conducted into Italy the army 
of Æneas, king of Carthage. Another colony of 
Idumeans, flying from the sword of David, took 
refuge in the dominions of Romulus For these, or 
for other reasons of equal weight, the name of 
Edom was applied by the Jews to the Roman 
empire. 

8. From the arguments of Celsus, as they are 
represented and refuted by Origen (l. v. [c. 59] p 
247-259), we may Clearly disc over the distinction 
that was made between the Jewish people and the 
Christian sect. See in the Dialogue of Minucius Fe- 
lix (p. 5, 6) a fair and not inclegant description of 
the popular sentiments with regard to the deser- 
tion of the cstablishcd worship. 

g. Cur nullas aras habent? templa nulla? nulla 
nota simulacra? . . . Unac autem, vel quis illc, aut 
ubi, Deus unicus, solitarius, destitutus? Minucius 
Felix, p. 10. The Pagan interlocutor gors on to 
make a distinction in favour ot the Jews, who had 
once a tempie, altars, victims, etc. 

10. It is difficult (says Plato) to attain, and dan- 
gerous to publish, the knowledge of the true God. 
Sec the Théologie des Philosophes, in the Abbé 
d’Olivet’s French translation of ‘Tully de Naturå 
Deorum, tom. i. p. 275. 


11. The author of the Philopatris perpetually 
treats the Christians as a company of dreaming 
enthusiasts, dasudvioe aldéprot, aldepoBarovvres, d&€po- 
Barodyres, etc.; and in one place manifestly al- 
ludes to the vision in which St. Paul was transport- 
ed to the third heaven. In another place, Triephon, 
who personates a Chistian, after deriding the 
gods of Paganism, proposes a inysterious oath: — 

"Tytpédovra Gedy, uéyav, &uBporov, ovpavlwva, 

Tidv warpds, mveñua èn marpòs éxropevduevor, 

“Ev èk tpidy, nal ét évds rpia. 
"ApOptiew pe Sidaones, (1s the profane answer of 
Critias), xal dpxos ð apubunrixy obs olda yap ri Néyeis 
êv rola, rola ér! 

12. According to Justin Marty: (Apolog. Major, 
c. 70-85), the demon, who had gained some im- 
perfect knowledge of the prophecies, purpose ly 
contrived this resemblance, which might deter, 
though by differe nt means, both the people and the 
philosophers from embracing the faith of Christ. 

13. In the first and second boobs of Origen, Cel- 
sus treats the birth and character of our Savion 
with the most impious contempt. “The orator la- 
bamus praises Porphyry and Julian for confutung 
the folly of a sect which style a dead man of Pal s- 
tine, God, and the Son of God. Socrates, Hist. Le- 
clesiast 11. 24. 

14. Lhe emperor Trajan refused to inco porate 
a company of 150 firemen for the use of the city ol 
Nicomedia. He dishked all associations. See Plin 
Epist. x. 42, 43: 

15. Lhe proconsul Pliny had published a general 
edict against unlawful mectings. Ihe prudence of 
the Christians suspended their Agapze, but it was 
unpossible for them to omit the excercise of public 
worship. 

16. Asthe prophecies ofthe Antichrist, app oac h- 
ing conflagration, ctc., provoked those Pagans 
whom they did not convert, they were mentioned 
with caution and reserve, and the Montanists were 
censured for disclosing too freely the dangerous 
secret. See Mosheim, p. 413. 

17. Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque csset 
quod faterentur (such are the words of Pliny) per- 
vicaciain cte ct inflexrbilem obstinationem de- 
bere puniri. [Epist. x. 97.] 

18. See Mosheiin’s cclesiastical History, vol. i. 
p- 101, and Spanheim, Remarques sur les mre 
de Julien, p . 468, etc. 

19. See ee Martyr, Apolog. i. 35 [c. 27? sa 
Ben.], ii. 14 [c. 12, p. 97, ed. Ben.]. Athenagoras, 
in Legation, c. 27. ‘Tertullian, Apolog. c. 7, 8, 9. 
Minucius Felix, p. 9, 10, 30, 31. ‘The last of these 
writers relates the accusation in the most elegai 
and circumstantial manner. The answer of Tei- 
tullian is the boldest and most vigorous. 

20. In the persecution of Lyons, some Gentile 
slaves were compelled, by the fear of tortures, to 
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accuse their Christian master, The church of 
Lyons, writing to their brethren of Asia, treat the 
horrid charge with proper indignation and con- 
tempt. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v. i. 

21. See Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35 [c. 27? ed. 
Ben.]. Irenæus adv. Hæres. i. 24. Clemens Alex- 
andrin. Stromat. l. ui. p. 438 [c. 2, p. 514, ed. 
Oxon. 1715]. Euseb. iv. 8. It would be tedious and 
disgusting to relate all that the succeeding writers 
have imagined, all that Epiphanius has received, 
and all that ‘Tillemont has copied. M. de Beau- 
sobre (Hist. du Manichéisme, l. ix. c. 8, 9) has ex- 
posed, with great spirit, the disingenuous arts of 
Augustin and Pope Leo I. 

22. When ‘Tertullian became a Montanist, he 
aspersed the morals of the church which he had so 
resolutely defended. “Sed majoris est Agape, quia 
per hanc adolescentes tui cuin sororibus dormiunt. 
Appendices scilicet gul@ lascivia et luxuria.” De 
Jejuniis, c. 17. The 35th canon of the council of 
[liberis provides against the scandals which too 
often polluted the vigils of the church, and dis- 
graced the Christian naime in the eyes of unbe- 
levers. 

23. Tertullian (Apolog. c. 2) expatiates on the 
fair and honourable testimony of Pliny, with much 
vd some dedamation. 

24. In the various compilation of the Augustan 
History (a part of which was composed under the 
reign of Constantine) there are not six lines which 
relate to the Christians; nor has the diligence of 
Niphilin discovered theu name in the Jarge history 
of Dion Cassius. 

25. .An obscure passage of Suetonius (in Claud, 
+ 25) may seem to offer a proof how strangely the 
Jews and Christians of Rome were confounded 
with each other. 

20. See, in the eighteenth and twenty-fifth chap- 
ters of the Acts of the Apostles, the behaviour of 
Gallio, proconsul of Achaia, and of Festus, pro- 
curator of Juda. 

27. In the time of Tertullian and Clemens of 
Alexandria the glory of martyrdom was confined 
to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. James. It was grad- 
ually bestowed on the rest of the apostles by the 
more recent Greeks, who prudently selected for 
the theatre of their preaching and sufferings some 
remote country beyond the limits of the Roman 
empire, See Mosheim, p. 81; and Lillemont, Mé- 
moires Ecclésiastiques, tom. i. part. 111. 

28. Tacit. Annal. xv. 38-44. Sucton. in Neron. 
c. 38. Dion Cassius, l. Ixii. [c. 16] p. 1014. Orosius, 
Vil. 7. 

29. The price of wheat (probably of the madius) 
was reduced as low as tern .\ummi; which would be 
equivalent to about fifteen shillings the English 
quarter. 

30. We may observe that the rumour is men- 
tioned by Tacitus with a very becoming distrust 
and hesitation, whilst ìt is greedily transcribed by 
Suetonius, and solemnly confirmed by Dion. 

31. This testimony is alone sufficient to expose 
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the anachronism of the Jews, who place the birth 
of Christ near a century sooner. (Basnage, His- 
toire des Juifs, l. v. c. 14, 15.) We may learn from 


Josephus (Antiquitat. xviii. 3 [c. 2, § 2, ed. Oxon. 


1720}) that the procuratorship of Pilate corre- 
sponded with the last ten years of ‘Tiberius, A.D. 
27-37. As to the particular time of the death of 
Christ, a very early tradition fixed it to the 25th 
of March, A.p. 29, under the consulship of the two 
Gemini (Tertullian adv. Judæos, c. 8). This date, 
which is adopted by Pagi, Cardinal Norris, and 
Le Clerc, seems at least as probable as the vulgar 
era, which is placed (I know not from what con- 
jectures) four years later. 

32. Odio human: generis conincti. ‘These words may 
either signify the hatred of mankind towards the 
Christians, or the hatred of the Christians towards 
mankind. I have preferred the latter sense, as the 
most agrecalle to the style of Tacitus, and to the 
popular error, of which a precept of the Gospel 
(see Luke xiv. 26) had been, perhaps, the innocent 
occasion. My interpretation is justified by the au- 
thority of Lipsius; of the Italian, the French, and 
the English translators of Tacitus; of Mosheiin (p. 
102), of Le Clerc (Historia Ecclesiast. p. 427), of 
Dr. Lardner (Testimonies, vol. i. p. 345), and of 
the Bishop of Gloucester (Divine Legation, vol. iii, 
p. 38). But as the word convict: does not unite very 
happily with the rest of the sentence, James Gro- 
novius has preferred the reading of conjuncti, which 
is authorised by the valuable MS. of Florence. 

33. Lacit. Annal. xv. 44. 

34. Nardini Roma Antica, p. 487. Donatus de 
Roma Antiqua, l. ili. p. 449. 

35. Sueton. in Nerone, c. 16. The epithet of mal- 
efica, which some sagacious commentators have 
translated magical, is considered by the more ra- 
tional Mosheim as only synonymous to the exih- 
abilis of Tacitus. 

gb. Lhe passage concerning Jesus Christ which 
was inserted into the text of Josephus between the 
time of Origen and that of Pusebius, may furnish 
an example of no vulgar forgery. ‘The accomplish- 
ment of the prophecies, the virtues, miracles, and 
resurrection of Jesus, are distinctly related. Jose- 
phus acknowledges that he was the Messiah, and 
hesitates whether he should call him a man. If any 
doubt can still remain concerning this celebrated 
passage, the reader may examine the pointed ob- 
jections of Le Fevre (Havercamp. Joseph. tom. ii. 
p. 267-273), the laboured answers of Daubuz (p. 
187-232), and the masterly reply (Bibliotheque 
Ancienne et Moderne, tom. vii. p. 237-288) of an 
anonvmous critic, whom I believe to have been 
the learned Abbé de Longucrue. 

37. See the lives of Facitus by Lipsius and the 
Abbé de la Bleterie, Dictionnaire de Bayle à lar- 
ticle Tacte, and Fabricius, Biblioth, Latin. tom. 
ii. p. 386, edit. Ernest. 

38. Principatum Divi Nerve, et imperium Tra- 
jani, uberiorem securioremque materiam, senec- 
tuti seposui. Tacit. Hist. i. l. 
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39. See Tacit. Annal. ii. 61, iv. 4. 

40. The player’s name was Aliturus. Through 
the same channel, Josephus (de Vita sud, c. 3), 
about two years before, had obtained the pardon 
and release of some Jewish priests who were pris- 
oners at Rome. 

41. The learned Dr. Lardner (Jewish and Hea- 
then Testimonies, vol. ii. p. 102, 103) has proved 
that the name of Galilaans was a very ancient, 
and perhaps the primitive, appellation of the 
Christians. 

42. Joseph Antiquitat. xviii. 1, 2. ‘Tillemont, 
Ruine des Juifs, p. 742. The sons of Judas were 
crucified in the time of Claudius. His grandson 
Eleazar, after Jerusalem was taken, defended a 
strong fortress with 960 of his most desperate fol- 
lowers. When the battering-ram had made a 
breach, they turned their swords against their 
wives, their children, and at length against their 
own breasts. ‘They died to the last man. 

43. See Dodwell. Paucitat. Mart. 1. xiii. The 
Spanish Inscription in Gruter, p. 238, No. 9, is a 
manifest and acknowledge d forgery, contrived by 
that noted impostor Cyriacus of Ancona to flatter 
the pride and prejudices of the Spaniards. See Fer- 
reras, Histoire d’Espagne, tom. i. p. 192. 

44. The Capitol was burnt during the civil war 
between Vitellius and Vespasian, the roth of De- 
cember, A.D. 69. On the roth of August, A.D. 70, 
the Temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
hands of the Jews themselves, rather than by those 
of the Romans. 

45. The new Capitol was dedicated by Domi- 
tian. Sucton. in Domitian. c. 5. Plutarch in Popli- 
cola |c. 15], tom, i. p. 230, edit. Bryant. The gild- 
ing alone cost 12,000 talents (above two millions 
and a half). It was the opinion of Martial (l. ix. 
Epigram 4), that, if the empefor had called in his 
debts, Jupiter himself, even though he had made a 
general auction of Olympus would have been un- 
able to pay two shillings in the pound. 

46. With regard to the tribute, see Dion Cassius, 
l. Ixvi. [c. 7] p. 1082, with Reimarus’s notes; Span- 
heim, de Usu Numismatum, tom. ii. p. 571; and 
Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, l. vii. c. 2. 

47. Suetonius (in Domitian. c. 12) had seen an 
old man of ninety publicly examined before the 
procurator’s tribunal]. ‘This is what Martial calls 
Mentula tributis damnata. 

48. ‘This appellation was at first understood in 
the most obvious sense, and it was supposed that 
the brothers of Jesus were the lawful issue of Joseph 
and Mary. A devout respect for the virginity of the 
mother of God suggested to the Gnostics, and 
afterwards to the orthodox Greeks, the expedient 
of bestowing a second wife on Joseph. ‘The Latins 
(from the time of Jerome) improved on that hint, 
asserted the perpetual cclibacy of Joseph, and 
justified by many similar examples the new inter- 
pretation that Jude, as well as Simon and James, 
who are styled the brothers of Jesus Ci'rist, were 
only his first-cousins. See Tillemont, Mém. Ecclé- 
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siast. tom. i. part iii.; and Beausobre, Hist. Cri- 
tique du Manichéisme, l. ii. c. 2. 

49. Thirty-nine ràéĝpa, squares of an hundred 
feet each, which, if strictly computed, would 
scarcely amount to nine acres. But the probability 
of circumstances, the practice of other Greek 
writers, and the authority M. de Valois, incline me 
to believe that the wAépor is used to express the 
Roman jugerum. 

50. Eusebius, iii. 20. The story is taken from 
Hegesippus. 

51. See the death and character of Sabinus in 
Tacitus (Hist. iii. 74, 75). Sabinus was the elder 
brothcr, and, till the accession of Vespasian, had 
been considered as the principal support of the 
Flavian family. 

52. Flavium Clementem patruclem suum con- 
templiissima inertia ... cx tenuissima suspicione 
interemit. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 15. 

53. [he isle of Pandataria, according to Dion. 
Bruttius Praesens (apud Euscb. iii. 18) banishes 
her to that of Pontia, which was not far distant 
from the other. That difference, and a mistake, 
either of Eusebius or of his transcribers, have given 
occasion to suppose two Domitullas, the wife and 
the niece of Clemens, See ‘Tillemont, Mémoires 
Ecclésiastiques, tom. ii. p. 224. 

54. Dion, l. Ixvn. [c. 14] p. r112. If the Bruttius 
Praesens, fromm whom it is probable that he col- 
lected this account, was the correspondent of Phny 
(F.pistol. vu. 3), we may consider him as a conte m- 
porary writer. 

55. Siet. in Domit. c 
Apollon. | vin. 

56, Dion, l. lxviii. [c. 1} p. 1118. Plin. Epistol. iv. 
22. 

57. Phn. Epistol. x. 97. The learned Mosheim 
expresses himself (p. 147, 232) with the highest ap- 
probation of Pliny s moderate and candid tempor. 
Notwithstanding Dr. Lardner’s suspicions (sec 
Jewish aud Fleathen Testimonies, vol. u. p. 46), I 
am unable to discover any bigotry in his language 
or proce: dings. 

58. Phn. Epist. v. 8. He pleaded his first cause 
A.D. 81; the year after the famous eruptions 
of Mount Vesuvius, in which his uncle lost his 
life. 

59. Plin. Epist. x. 98. Tertullian (Apolog. c. 5) 
considers this rescript as a relaxation of the ancicnt 
penal laws, *‘quas Trajanus cx parte frustratus 
est: and yet Tertullian, in another part of his 
Apology, exposes the inconsistency of prohibiting 
inquiries and enjoining punishments. 

60. Eusebius (Hist. Ficclesiast. 1. iv. c. 9) has 
preserved the edict of Hadrian. He has likewise 
(c. 13) given us one still more favourable under 
the name of Antoninus, the authenticity of which 1s 
not so universally allowed. The second Apology of 
Justin contains some curious particulars relative to 
the accusations of Christians. 

61. See ‘Tertullian (Apolog. c. 40). The Acts of 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp exhibit a lively picturc 
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of these tumults, which were usually fomented by 
the malice of the Jews. 

62. These regulations are inserted in the above- 
mentioned edicts of Hadrian and Pius. See the 
Apology of Melito (apud Euseb. 1. iv. c. 26). 

63. See the rescript of ‘Trajan, and the conduct 
of Pliny. The most authcntic Acts of the Martyrs 
abound in these exhortations. 

64. In particular, see ‘Vertullian (Apolog. c. 2, 
3) and Lactantius (Institut. Divin. v. 9). Their 
rcasonings are almost the same; but we may dis- 
cover that one of these apologists had been a law- 
yer, and the other a rhetorician. 

65. See two instances of this kind of torture in 
the Acta Sincera Martyrum, published by Ruin- 
art, p. 160, 399. Jerome, in his Legend of Paul the 
Hermit, tells a strange story of a young man who 
was chained naked on a bed of flowers, and as- 
saulted by a beautiful and wanton courtesan. He 
quelled the rising temptation by biting off his 
tongue. 

66. The conversion of his wife provoked Claud- 
ius Herminianus, governor of Cappadocia, to treat 
the Christians with uncommon severity. Tertullian 
ad Scapulam, c. 3. 

67. Tertullian, in his epistle to the governor of 
Afii a, aeutions several remarkable instances of 
lenity and forbearance which had happened with- 
in his knowledge. 

68. Neque enim in universum aliquid quod 
quasi certam formam habeat, constitui potest: an 
expression of Trajan, which gave a very great lat- 
itude to the governors of provinces. 

69. In metalla damnamur, in insulas relegamur. 
Tertullian, Apolog. ¢. 12. The mines of Numidia 
contained nine bishops, with a proportionable 
number of their clergy and people, to whom Cy- 
prian addressed a pious epistle of praise and com- 
fort. Sce Cyprian. Epistol. 76, 77. 

70. Though we cannot receive with entire con- 
fidence either the epistles or the acts of Ignatius 
(they may be found in the second volume of the 
‘Apostolic Fathers), yet we may quote that bishop 
of Antioch as one of these exemplary martyrs. He 
was sent in chains to Rome as a public spectacle; 
and when he arrived at Troas he received the 
pleasing intelligence that the persecution of Anti- 
och was already at an end. 

71. Among the martyrs of Lyons (Eusch. I. v. c. 
1) the slave Blandina was distinguished by more 
exquisite tortures. Of the five martyrs so much 
celebrated in the Acts of Felicitas and Perpetua, 
two were of a servile, and two others of a very 
mean, condition. 

72. Origen. advers. Celsum. l. iii. p. 116 [c. 8, 
tom. i. p. 452, ed. Bened.]. His words deserve to be 
transcribed:—‘* "OAcyol xatd xatpots, kal appa 
ebaplOunror brép ris Xpicriavav OeooePelas reÂviraci. 

73. If we recollect that all the Plebeians of Rome 
were not Christians, and that all the Christians 
were not saints and martyrs, we may judge with 
how much safety religious honours can be ascribed 
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to bones or urns indiscriminately taken from the 
public burial-place. After ten centuries of a very 
free and open trade some suspicions have arisen 
among the more learned Catholics. They now re- 
quire, as a proof of sanctity and martyrdom, the 
letters B. M., a vial full of red liquor supposed to 
be blood, or the figure of a palm-tree. But the two 
former signs are of little weight, and with regard 
to the last, it is observed by the critics—1. ‘That 
the figure, as it is called, of a palm, is perhaps a 
cypress, and perhaps only a stop, the flourish of a 
comma uscd in the monumental inscriptions. 2. 
‘That the palm was the symbol of victory among 
the Pagans. 3. That among the Christians it served 
as the emblem, not only of martyrdom, but in gen- 
eral of a joyful resurrection. See the epistle of 
P. Mabillon on the worship of unknown saints, 
and Muratori sopra le Antichita Italianc, Dis- 
sertat. lviii. 

74. As a specimen of these legends, we may be 
satisfied with 10,000 Christian soldiers crucified in 
one day, either by ‘Jrajan or Hadrian, on Mount 
Ararat. See Baronius ad Martyrologium Roman- 
um; Tillemont, Mém. Ecclésiast. tom. ii. part ii. 
p- 438; and Geddes’s Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 203. 
The abbreviation of MiL., which may signify 
either sold:e1s or thousands, is said to have occasion- 
ed some extraordinary mistakes. 

75. Dionysius ap. Euseb. l. vi. c. 41. One of the 
seventeen was likewise accused of robbery. 

76. The letters of Cyprian exhibit a very curious 
and original picture both of the man and of the 
times. See likewise the two Lives of Cyprian, com- 
posed with equal accuracy, though with very dif- 
ferent views; the one by Le Clere (Bibliothéque 
Universelle, tom. xii. p. 208-378), the other by 
‘Tillemont, Mémoires Ecclcsiastiques, tom. iv. 
part i. p. 76-459. 

77. See the polite but severe epistle of the clergy 
of Rome to the bishop of Carthage (Cyprian. 
Epist. 8, 9). Pontius labours with the greatest care 
and diligence to justify his master against the 
general censure. 

78. In particular those of Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, and Gregory Fhaumaturgus of Neo-Cesarea, 
See Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. vi. c. 40; and Mé- 
moires de ‘Tillemont, tom. iv. part. ii. p. 685. 

79. See Cyprian. Epist. 16, and his Life by 
Pontius. 

80. We have an original Life of Cyprian by the 
deacon Pontius, the companion of his exile and 
the spectator of his death; and we likewise possess 
the ancient proconsular Acts of his martyrdom. 
These two relations are consistent with each other, 
and with probability; and what is somewhat re- 
markable, they are both unsullied by any miracu- 
lous circumstances. 

81. It should seem that these were circular 
orders, sent at the same time to all the governors. 
Dionysius (ap. Euseb. |. vii. c. 11) relates the his- 
tory of his own banishment from Alexandria 
alinost in the same manner. But as he escaped and 
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survived the persecution, we must account him 
either morc or less fortunate than Cyprian. 

82. See Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 3; Cellarius, Geo- 
graph. Antiq. part iii. p. 96; Shaw’s ‘Travels, p. 90; 
and for the adjacent country (which is terminated 
by Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mercury) 
PAfrique de Marmol. tom. ii. p. 494. ‘There are 
the remains of an aqueduct near Cu ubis, or Cur- 
bis, at present altered into Gui bes; and Dr. Shaw 
read an inscription which styles that city Columa 
Fulna. The deacon Pontius (in Vit. Cyprian. c. 
12) calls it ““Apricum et competentem locum, hos- 
pitium pro voluntate x cretum, et quicquid apponi 
cis ante promissum est, qui regnuin et justitiam 
Dei qu.rrunt.” 

83. Sec Cyprian. Epistol. 77, edit. Fell. 

84. Upon his conversion he had sold those gar- 
dens for the bencfit of the poor. The indulgence of 
God (most probably the liberality of some Chris- 
tian friend) restored them to Cyprian. See Pon- 
tus, €. 15. 

85. When Cyprian, a twelvemonth before, was 
sent into exile, he dreamt that he should be put to 
death the next day. Ihe event made it necessary 
to explain that word as signifying a year. Pontius, 
C. 12. 

8b. Pontius (c. 15) acknowledges that Cy prian, 
with whom he supped, passed the night custodid 
delicaté. The bishop exercised a last and very 
proper act of jurisdiction, by diu cting that the 
younger females, who watched in the sticet, should 
be removed froin the dangers and temptations of a 
nocturnal crowd. Act. Proconsularia, c. 2. 

87. See the original sentence in the Acts, c. 4; 
and in Pontius, c? 17. The latte: expresses it in a 
more rhetorical manner. 

88. Pontius, c. 19. M. de ‘Lillemont (Mémoires, 
tom. iv. part i. p. 450, note 50) is not pleased with 
so positive an exclusion of any former martyrs of 
the episcopal rank. 

89. Whatever opinion we may entertain of the 
character or principles ot ‘Thomas Becket, we must 
acknowledge that he suflered death with a con- 
stancy not unworthy of the primitive martyrs. See 
Lord Lyttelton’s History of Henry Il., vol. ii. 
p- 592, etc. 

go. Sec in particular the treatise of Cyprian de 
Lapsis, p. 87-98, edit. Fell. [p. 121.] The learning 
of Dodwell (Dissertat. Cyprianic. xii. xili.), and 
the ingenuity of Middlcton (Free Inquiry, p. 162, 
etc.), have left scarcely anything to add concern- 
ing the merit, the honours, and the motives of the 
martyrs. 

91. Cyprian. Epistol. 5, 6, 7, 22, 24; and de Uni- 
tat. Ecclesia. The number of pretended martyrs 
has been very much multiplied by the custom 
which was introduced of bestowing that honour- 
able name on confcssors. 

92. Certatim gloriosa in certamina rucbatur; 
multoque avidius tum martyria gloriosis mortibus 
quærebantur, quam nunc Episcopatus pravis am- 
bitionibus appetuntur. Sulpicius Severus, 1. ii. [p. 
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385, cd. Lugd. Bat. 1647.] He might have omitted 
the word nunc. 

93. See Epist. ad Roman. c. 4, 5, ap. Patres 
Apostol. tom. ii. p. 27. It suited the purpose of 
Bishop Pearson (see Vindiciw Ignatiane, part ii. 
c. 9) to justify, by a profusion of examples and 
authorities, the sentiments of Ignatius. 

94. The stors of Polyeuctes, on which Corncille 
has founded a very beautitul tragedy, is one of the 
most celebrated, though not perhaps the most au- 
thentic, instances of this excessive zeal. We should 
observe that the both canon of the council of Tih- 
beris refuses the title of martyrs to those who ex- 
posed themselves to death by publicly destroying 
the idols. 

95. See Epictetus, Discomses, iv. 7 (though 
there is some doubt whether he alludes to the 
Christians); Marcus Aurehus, Meditations, xı. 
3; Lucian in Peregun. 

gb. lertullian ad Scapul. c. 5. The learned are 
divided between thice persons of the same name, 
who were all proconsuls of Asia. I am inclined to 
asclibe this story to Antoninus Pius, who was 
afterwards emperor; and who may have governed 
Asia under the reign of Dajan. 

97. Mosheim, de Rebus Christ. ante Constan- 
tin. p. 235. 

98. See the F pistle of the Church of Smyrna, ap. 
Fuse b. Hist. Pecles. 1. iv. c. 15. 

go. In the second Apology of Justin there is a 
particular and very curious instance of this legal 
delay. The same indulgence was granted to a- 
cused Christians in the persecution of Decius and 
Cyprian (de Lapsis) expressly mentions the ‘Dies 
negantibus precstitutus ” 

100, lertullian considers flight from pers cu- 
tion as an impurfect, but very criminal, apostasy, 
as an impious atte mpt to elude the will of God, etc. 
etc. He has written a ticatise on this subject (sce 
p. 536-544, edit. Rigalt.), which is tilled with the 
wildest fanaticism and the most incoherent de- 
clamation. It is, however, somewhat remarkable 
that ‘Tertullian did not suffer martyrdom himself, 

tot. The Libellate:, who are chiefly known by 
the writings of Cyprian, are described with the 
utmost precision in the copious commentary of 
Moshceim, p. 483-489. 

102. Phn. Lpistol. x. 97. Dionysius Alexandrin. 
ap. Euseb. l. vi. c. 41. Ad prima statim verba ` 
minantis inimici maximus fratrum numerus fidem 
suam prodidit: nec prostratus est persecutionis im- 
petu, sed voluntario lapsu seipsum prostravit. 
Cyprian. Opera, p. 89. Among these deserters 
were many priests and even bishops. 

103. It was on this occasion that Cyprian wrote 
his treatise De Lapsis, and many of his epistles. 
The controversy concerning the treatment of 
penitent apostates does not occur among the 
Christians of the preceding century. Shall we as- 
cribe this to the superiority of their faith and cour- 
age, or to our less intimate knowledge of thcir 
history? 
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104. Sce Mosheim, p. 97. Sulpicius Severus was 
the first author of this computation; though he 
seemed desirous of reserving the tenth and greatest 
persecution for the coming of the Antichrist. 

105. The testimony given by Pontius Pilate is 
first mentioned by Justin. ‘Ihe successive impiove- 
ments which the story acquired (as it has passed 
through the hands of ‘Tertullian, Lusebius, Epi- 
phanius, Chrysostom, Orosius, Gregory of Fours, 
and the authors of the several editions of the Acts 
ot Pilate), are very fairly stated by Dom Calmet, 
Dissertat. sur PEcriture, tom. ii. p. 051, ete. 

10b. On this miracle, as it is commonly called, 
of the Vhundering Legion, see the admirable 
criticiem of Mr. Moyle, in his Works, vol. ii. p. 
81-390. 

107. Dion Cassius, or rather his abbreviator 
Nuiphilin, 1L Ixxii. [e. 4] p. 1208. Mr. Moyle (p. 
250) has explained the condition of the church 
under the reign of Commodus. 

10%. Compare the Life of Caracalla, in the Au- 
gustan History, with the epistle of ‘Tertullian to 
Scap ula. ib. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. ii. p. 5, ete.) considers the cure of 
Severus, by the means of holy oil, with a strong 
desire to convert it into a miracle. 

rog. ‘Tertullian de Fuca, c. 13. The present was 
miade during the feast of the Saturnalia; and it is 
a matter of serious concern to Tertullian that the 
faithful should be confounded with the most in- 
famous professions which purchased the conniv- 
ance of the government. 

tio. Euseb, L v. c. 23, 24. Mosheim, p. 435-447. 

111. Judwos fieri sub gravi pænà vetuit. Idem 
etiam de Christianis sanxit. Hist. August. p. 70. 
[Spart. Sever. c. 17.] 

112. Sulpicius Severus, l. ii. p. 384 [ed. Lugd. 
Bat. 1647|. This computation (allowing for a sin- 
gle exception) is confirmed by the History of Euse- 
bius and by the writings of Cyprian. 

113. T'he antiquity of Christian churches is dis- 
cussed by ‘Tillernont (Mémoires Ecclésiastiques, 
tom, iii. part ii. p. 68-72) and by Mr. Moyle (vol. 
i. p. 378-398). lhe former refers the first construc- 
tion of them to the peace of Alexander Severus; 
the latter, to the peace of Gallienus. 

114. See the Augustan History, p. t30. [Lam- 
prid. Alex. Sever. c. 45.] The emperor Alexander 
adopted their method of publicly proposing the 
nanies of those persons who were candidates for 
ordination, It is true that the honour of this prac- 
tice is likewise attributed to the Jews. 

115. Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. l vi. c. 2r. Hiero- 
nym. de Script. Eccles. c. 54 [vol. ii. p. 879, ed. 
Vallars.]. Mamæa was styled a holy and pious 
woinan, both by the Christians and the Pagans. 
From the former, therefore, it was iinpossible that 
she should deserve that honourable epithet. 

116. See the Augustan History, p. 123. [Lampr. 
Alex. Sever. c. 29.] Mosheim (p. 465) seems to re- 
fine too much on the domestic religion of Alexan- 
der. His design of building a public temple to 
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Christ (Hist. August. p. 129 [Lampr. Alex. Sever. 
c. 43]), and the objection which was suggested 
either to him, or in similar circumstances to 
Hadrian, appear to have no other foundation than 
an improbable report, invented by the Christians, 
and credulously adopted by an historian of the 
age of Constantine. 

117. Euseb. l. vi. c. 28. It may be presumed that 
the success of the Christians had exasp rated the 
increasing bigotry of the Pagans. Dion Cassius, 
who composed his history under the former reign, 
had most probably intended for the use of his 
master those counsels of persecution which he 
ascribes to a better age, and to the favourite of 
Augustus. Concerning this oration of Mecenas, or 
rather of Dion, I may refer to mv own unbiased 
opinion (vol. i. p. 55, note 25), and to the Abbé de 
la Bléterie (Mémoires de P Académie, tom xxiv. 
p- 303; tom. xxv. p. 432). 

118. Orosius, l. vii. c. 19, mentions Origen as 
the object of Maximin’s resentment; and Firmili- 
anus, a Cappadocian bishup of that age, gives a 
just and confined idea of this persecution (apud 
Cyprian. Epist. 75). 

11q. Ihe mention of those princes who were 
publicly supposed to be Christians, as we find ıt in 
an epistle of Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. Euseb. 
l. vii. c. 10), evidently alludes to Philip and his 
family; and forms a contemporary evidence that 
such a report had prevailed; but the Egyptian 
bishop, who lived at an humble distance from the 
court of Rome, expresses himself with a becoming 
diffidence concerning the truth of the fact. The 
epistles of Origen (which were extant in the time 
of Eusebius, see l. vi. c. 30) would most probably 
decide this curious, rather than important, ques- 
tion. 

120. Euseb. |. vi. c. 34. The story, as is usual, 
has been embellished by succeeding writers, and is 
confuted, with much superfluous learning, by 
Frederick Spanheim (Opera Varia, tom. ii. p. 
400, etc.). 

121. Lactantius, de Mortibus Persecutorum, c. 
3, 4. After celebrating the felicity and increase of 
the church under a long succession of good princes, 
he adds, “‘Extitit post annos plutimos, execrabile 
animal, Decius, qui vexaret Ecclesiam.” 

122. Euseb. l. vi. c. 39. Cyprian. Epistol. 55. 
The see of Rome remained vacant from the mar- 
tyrdom of Fabianus, the 20th of January, A.D. 250, 
till the election of Cornelius, the 4th of June, a.D. 
251. Decius had probably left Rome, since he was 
killed before the end of that year. 

123. Euscb. l. vii. c. ro. Mosheim (p. 548) has 
very clearly shown that the pra‘fect Macrianus, 
and the Egyptian Magus, are one and the same 
person, 

124, Eusebius (l. vii. c. 13) gives us a Greek ver- 
sion of this Latin edict, which seems to have been 
very concise. By another edict he directed that the 
Cemeterta should be restored to the Christians. 

125. Fuseb. 1. vii. c. 30. Lactantius de M. P. c. 
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6. Hieronym. in Chron. p. 177 [Anno ab. Abr. 
2290, tom, viii. p. 757, ed. Vallars.]. Orosius, 1. 
vii. c. 23. Their language is in general so ambigu- 
ous and incorrect, that we are at a loss to deter- 
mine how far Aurelian had carried his intentions 
betore he was assassinated, Most of the moderns 
(except Dodwell, Dissertat. Cyprian. xi. 64) have 
seized the occasion of gaining a few extraordinary 
martyrs. 

126. Paul was better pleased with the title of 
Ducenarwus than with that of bishop, The Ducenarius 
was an imperial procurator, so called from his 
salary of two hundred sestertra, or {1600 a year. 
(See Salmasius ad Hist. August. p. 124.) Some 
critics suppose that the bishop of Antioch had ac- 
tually obtained such an office from Zenobia, while 
others consider it only as a figurative expression of 
his pomp and insolence. 

127. Simony was not unknown in those times; 
and the clergy sometimes bought what they in- 
tended to sell. It appears that the bishopric of 
Carthage was purchased by a wealthy matron, 
named Lucilla, for her servant Majorinus. The 
price was 400 Folles. (Monument. Antiq. ad cal- 
cem Optati, p. 263.) Every Follis contained 125 
pieces of silver, and the whole sum may be com- 
puted at about £2400. 

128. If we ate desirous of extenuating the vices 
of Paul, we must suspect the assembled bishops of 
the East of publishing the most malicious calum- 
nies in circular epistles addressed to all the churches 
of the empire (ap. Euseb. 1. vii. c. 30). 

129. His heresy (like those of Noctus and Sabel- 
lius, in the same century) tended to confound the 
mysterious distinction of the divine persons. See 
Moshcim, p. 702, etc. : 

130. Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. ]. vii. c. 30. We are 
entirely indebted to him for the curious story of 
Paul of Samosata. 

131. The era of martyrs, which is still in use 
among the Copts and the Abyssinians, must be 
reckoned from the 29th of August, a.D. 284; as the 
beginning of the Egyptian year was nincteen days 
earlier than the real accession of Diocletian. See 
Dissertation Préliminaire à PArt de vérifier les 
Dates. 

132. The expression of Lactantius (de M. P. c. 
15), “sacrificio pollui cocwit,” implies their ante- 
cedent conversion to the faith; but docs not seem 
to justify the assertion of Moshcim (p. 912), that 
they had been privatcly baptised. 

133. M. de Tillemont (Mémoires Ecclésias- 
tiques, tom. v. part. i. p. 11, 12) has quoted from 
the Spicilegium of Dom Luc d’Archeri a very 
curious instruction which bishop Theonas com- 
posed for the use of Lucian. 

134. Lactantius de M. P. c. 10. 

135. Eusebius, Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. viii. c. 1. The 
reader who consults the original will not accuse 
me of heightening the picture. Eusebius was about 
sixteen years of age at the accession of the em- 
peror Diocletian, 
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136. We might quote, among a great number of 
instances, the mysterious worship of Mithras and 
the ‘Laurobolia; the latter of which became fash- 
ionable in the time of the Antonines (see a Dis- 
sertation of M. de Boze, in the Mémoires de 
P Académie des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 443). The 
romance of Apulcius is as full of devotion as of 
satire. 

137. The impostor Alexander very strongly rec- 
ommended the oracle of Trophonius at Mallos, 
and those of Apollo at Claros and Miletus (Lucian, 
tom. ii. p. 236, edit. Reitz [Alexand. c. 29]). ‘The 
last of these, whose singular history would furnish 
a very curious episode, was consulted by Diocle- 
tian before he published his edicts of persecution 
(Lactantius de M. P. c. 11). 

138. Besides the ancient storics of Pythagoras 
and Aristeas, the cures performed at the shrine of 
Æsculapıus, and the fables related of Apollonius of 
Tyana, were frequently opposed to the miracles of 
Christ; though I agree with Dr. Lardner (ser 
Testimonies, vol. i. p. 253, 352), that, when 
Philostratus composed the Life ot Apollonius, he 
had no such intention. 

139. It is «mously to be lamented that the 
Christian fathers, by acknowledging the superna- 
tural, or, as they decm it, the infernal part of 
Paganism, destroy with their own hands the great 
advantage which we might otherwise derive from 
the liberal concessions of our adversaries. 

140. Julian ([tom. i.} p. 301, edit. Spanheim) 
expresses a pious joy that the providence of the 
gods had extinguished the impious sects, and for 
the most part destroyed the books of the Pyrrho- 
nians and Epicureans, which had been very nu- 
merous, since Epicurus hunself composed no less 
than 300 volumes. See Diogenes Laertius, |. x. c. 26, 

141, Cumque alios audiam mussitare indignan- 
ter, ct dicere opportere statui per Senatum, abol- 
leantur ut hæc sipta, quibus Christiana Religio 
compi obetur, ct vetustatis opprimatur aut toritas. 
Arnohuus adveisus Gentes, l. n1. p. 103, 104, [p. 
98, gq, ed. Ant. 1604]. He adds very properly, 
Erroris convincite Ciceronen ... nam intercipere 
scripta, et public atam velle submergere lectionem, 
non est Deum [Deos] defendere sed veritatis testi- 
ficationem timere. 

142. Lactantius (Divin. Institut. l. v. c. 2, 3) 
gives a very clear and spirited account of two of 
these philosophic aclversaries of the faith. ‘ihe 
large treatise of Porphyry against the Christians 
consisted of thirty books, and was composed ir 
Sicily about the year 270. 

143. See Socrates, Hist. Ecclesiast, 1. i. c. 9, and 
Codex Justinian, l. i. tit. i. 1. 3. 

144. Eusebius l viii. c. 4, c. 17. He limits the 
number of military martyrs, by a remarkable ex- 
pression (cravlws obrwy els mov xal debrepos), of 
which neither his Latin nor French translator have 
rendered the energy. Notwithstanding the author- 
ity of Eusebius, and the silence of Lactantius, Am- 
brose, Sulpicius, Orosius, etc., it has been long 
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believed that the Thebzan legion, consisting of 
6000 Christians, suffered martyrdom by the order 
of Maximian, in the valley of the Pennine Alps. 
The story was first published about the middle of 
the fifth century, by Eucherius bishop of Lyons, 
who reccived it from certain persons, who received 
it from Isaac bishop of Geneva, who is said to have 
received it from Theodore bishop of Octodurum. 
The abbey of St. Maurice still subsists, a rich 
monument of the credulity of Sigismund, king of 
Burgundy. Sce an excellent Dissertation in the 
thirty-sixth volume of the Bibliothèque Raisonnéc, 
P- 427-454- 

145. See the Acta Sincera, p. 299. ‘The accounts 
of his martyrdom, and of that of Marcellus, bear 
every mark of truth and authenticity. 

146. Acta Sincera, p. 302. 

147. De M. P. c. 11. Lactantius (or whoever 
was the author of this little treatise) was, at that 
time, an inhabitant of Nicomedia; but it scems 
difficult to conceive how he could acquire so accu- 
rate a knowledge of what passed in the Imperial 
cabinet. 

148. The only circumstance which we can dis- 
cover is the devotion and jealousy of the mother of 
Galerius. She is described by Lactantius as Deo- 
rum montium cultrix; mulier admodum super- 
stitiosa. She had a great influence over her son, 
and was offended by the disregard of some of her 
Christian servants, 

149. The worship and festival of the god Ter- 
minus are clegantly illustrated by M. de Boze, 
Mém. de l’Académie des Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 50. 

150. In our only MS, of Lactantius we read pro- 
fectuys but reason, and the authority of all the 
critics, allow us, instead of that word, which de- 
stroys the sense of the passage, to substitute pre- 
fectus. 

151. Lactantius, de M. P. c. 12, gives a very 
lively picture of the destruction of the church. 

152. Mosheim (p. 922-926), from many scat- 
tered passages of Lactantius and Eusebius, has col- 
lected a very just and accurate notion of this edict; 
though he sometimes deviates into conjecture and 
refinement. 

153. Many ages afterwards Edward I. practised, 
with great success, the same mode of persecution 
against the clergy of England. See Hume’s History 
of England, vol. ii. p. 300, last 4to edition. 

154. Lactantius only calls him quidam, etsi non 
recte, magno tamen animo, ete., M. P. c. 13. 
Eusebius (1. viii. c. 5) adorns him with secular 
honours. Neither have condescended to mention 
his name; but the Greeks celebrate his memory un- 
der that of John, See Tillemont, Mémoires Ecclé- 
Siastiques, tom. v. part ii. p. 320. 

155. Lactantius de M. P. c. 13, 14 [14, 15]. Po- 
tentissimi quondam Eunuchi necati, per quos 
Palatium et ipsc constabat. Eusebius (l. viii. c. 6) 
mentions the cruc! executions of the eunuchs Gor- 
gonius and Dorotheus, and of Anthimus bishop of 
Nicomedia; and both those writers describe, in a 
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vague but tragical manner, the horrid scenes 
which were acted even in the Imperial presence. 

156. Sec Lactantius, Eusebius, and Constantine, 
ad Cocetum Sanctorum, c. xxv. Eusebius confesses 
his ignorance of the cause of this fire. 

157. Lillemont, Mémoires Ecclésiast. tom. v. 
part. i. p. 43. 

158, See the Acta Sincera of Ruinart, p. 353; 
those of Felix of Thibara, or ‘Tibiur, appear much 
less corrupted than in the other editions, which af- 
ford a lively specimen of legendary licence. 

159. See the first book of Optatus of Milevis 
against the Donatists. Paris, 1700, edit. Dupin. He 
lived under the reign of Valens. 

160. The ancient monuments, published at the 
end of Optatus, p. 261, ctc., describe, in a very 
circumstantial manner, the proceedings of the 
governors in the destruction of churches. ‘They 
made a minute inventory of the plate, ctc., which 
they found in them. [hat of the church of Cirta. 
in Numidia, is still extant. It consisted of two chal- 
ices of gold and six of silver; six urns, one kettle, 
seven lamps, all likewise of silver; besides a large 
quantity of brass utensils and wearing apparel. 

161. Lactantius (Institut. Divin. v. 11) confines 
the calamity to the conventuulum, with its congre ga- 
tion. Lusebius (viii. 11) extends it to a whole city, 
and introduces something very like a regular siege. 
His ancient Latin translator, Rufinus, adds the 
important circumstance of the permission given to 
the inhabitants of retiring from thence. As Phrygia 
reached to the confines of Isauria, it is possible 
that the restless temper of those independent bar- 
barians may have contributed to this misfortune. 

162. Eusebius, l. viii. c. 6. M. de Valois (with 
some probability) thinks that he has discovered 
the Syrian rebellion in an oration of Libanius: and 
that it was a rash attempt of the tribune Eugenius, 
who with only five hundred men sized Antioch 
and might perhaps allure the Christians bv the 
promise of religious toleration. From Eusebius (1. 
ix. c. 8), as well as from Moses of Chorene (Hist. 
Armen. I. ii. 77, etc.), it may be inferred that 
Christianity was already introduced into Armenia, 

163. See Mosheim, p. 938: the text of Fusebius 
very plainly shows that the governors, whose pow- 
ers were enlarged, not restrained, by the new Jaws, 
could punish with death the most obstinate Chris- 
tians as an example to their brethren. 

164. Athanasius, p. 833, ap. Tillemont, Mém. 
Ecclésiast. tom. v. part i. p. Q0. 

165. Eusebius, l. viii. c. 13. Lactantius de M. 
P. c. 15. Dodwell (Dissertat. Cyprian, xi. 75) 
represents them as inconsistent with each other. 
But the former evidently speaks of Constantius in 
the station of Cæsar, and the latter of the same 
prince in the rank of Augustus. 

166. Datianus is mentioned in Gruter’s Inscrip- 
tions as having determined the limits between the 
territories of Pax Julia and those of Ebora, both 
cities in the southern part of Lusitania. If we recol- 
lect the neighbourhood of those places to Cape St. 
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Vincent, we may suspect that the celebrated 
deacon and martyr of that name has been inaccu- 
rately assigned by Prudentius, etc., to Saragossa 
or Valentia. See the pompous history of his suffer- 
ings, in the Mémoires de ‘Tillemont, tom. v. part 
ii. p. 58-85. Some critics are of opinion that the 
department of Constantius, as Cæsar, did not in- 
clude Spain, which still continued under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of Maximian. 

167. Eusebius, l. viii. c. 11. Gruter, Inscrip. p. 
1171, No. 18. Rufinus has mistaken the office of 
Adauctus, as well as the place of his martyrdom. 

168. Eusebius, l. viii. c. 14. But as Maxentius 
was vanquished by Constantine, it suited the pur- 
pose of Lactantius to place his death among those 
of the persecutors. 

169. The epitaph of Marcellus is to be found in 
Gruter, Inscrip. p. 1172, No. 3, and it contains ail 
that we know of his history. Marcellinus and Mar- 
cellus, whose names follow in the list of popes, are 
supposed by many critics to be different persons; 
but the learned Abbé de Longucrue was convinced 
that they were one and the same. 

Veridicus rector lapsis quia crimina flere 

Preedixit miseris, fuit omnibus hostis amarus. 

Hinc furor, hinc odium; sequitur discordia, lites, 

Seditio, cædıs; solvuntur foedera pacis. 

Crimen ob alterius, Christum qui ın pace negavit 

Finibus expulsus patriæ est feritate Tyranni. 

Hec breviter Damasus voluit comperta referre: 

Marcelli populus meritum cognoscere posset. 
We may observe that Damasus was made bishop 
of Rome, a.D. 366. 

170. Optatus contr. Donatist. l. i. c. 17, 18. 

171. The Acts of the Passion of St. Boniface, 
which abound in miracles and declamation, are 
published by Ruinart (p. 283-291), both in Greck 
and Latin, from the authority of very ancient 
manuscripts. « 

172. During the four first centuries there cxist 
few traces of either bishops or bishoprics in the 
western Ilyricum. It has been thought probable 
that the primate of Milan extended his jurisdic- 
tion over Sirmium, the capital of that great prov- 
ince. See the Geographia Sacra of Charles de St. 
Paul, p. 68-76, with the observations of Lucas 
Holstenius. 

173. The eighth book of Eusebius, as well as the 
supplement concerning the martyrs of Palestine, 
principally relate to the persecution of Galerius 
and Maximin. The gencral lamentations with 
which Lactantius opens the fifth book of his Divine 
Institutions allude to their’cruelty. 

174. Eusebius (l. viii. c. 17) has given us a Greek 
version, and Lactanius (de M. P. c. 34) the Latin 
original, of this memorable edict. Neither of these 
writers seems to recollect how dircctly it contra- 
dicts whatever they have just affirmed of the re- 
morse and repentance of Galcrius. 

175. Fusebius, l. ix. c. 1. He inserts the epistle of 
the prefect. 

176. Sce Eusebius, l. viii. c. 14, L ix. c. 2-8. Lac- 
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tantius de M. P. c. 36. These writers agree in 
representing the arts of Maximin: but the former 
relates the execution of several martyrs, while the 
latter expressly affirms, occidi servos Dei vetuit. 

177. A few days before his death he published a 
very ample edict of toleration, in which he imputes 
all the severities which the Christians suffered to 
the judges and governors, who had misunderstood 
his intentions. See the edict in Eusebius, I. ix. c. 10. 

178. Such is the far deduction from two e- 
markable passages in Eusebius, |. viii. c. 2, and de 
Martyr. Palestin. c. 12. [he prudence of the his- 
toran has exposed his own character to censure 
and suspicion. It was well known that he himself 
had been thrown into prison; and it was suggested 
that he had purchased his deliverance by some 
dishonourable compliance. The reproach was 
urged in his lifetime, and even in his presence, at 
the council of ‘Tyre. See Tillemont, Mémoires Ec- 
clésiastiques, tom. viu. part i. p. 67, 

179. The ancient, and perhaps authentic, ac- 
count of the sufferings of ‘larachus and his com- 
panions (Acta Sincera Ruinart, p. 419 -448) is 
filled with strong capressions of resentment and 
contempt, which could not fail of irritating the 
magistrate, ‘The behaviour of Ædesius to Hieio- 
cles, prefect of Leypt, was still more extraorc- 
nary. Adyous Te kal épyous TÒV dtuaaorhy... weptpa- 
Aw. Luseb. de Martyr. Palestin. c. 5. 

180, Euseb. de Martyr. Palestin. c. 13. 

181. Angustin. Collat. Carthagin. Dei. iii. c. 13, 
ap. ‘Tillemont, Mémores Fec lésiastiques, tom v. 
pait i. p. 40. Phe controversy with the Donatists 
has reflected some, though perhaps a partial, hght 
on the history of the African church. 

182. Eusebius de Martyr. Palestin. c. 13. He 
closes his narration by assuring us that these were 
the marty:doms inflicted in Palestine during the 
whole course ot the persecution. Ihe ninth chapter 
of his cighth book, which relates to the province of 
Thebais in Egypt, may seem to contradict our 
moderate Computation; but it will only lead us to 
admire the artlul management of the historian. 
Choosing for the sec ne of the most exquisite cru l- 
tv the most remote and sequestered Country of the 
Roman empue, he relates that in ‘Phebais from 
ten to one hundred persons had frequently sufla- 
ed marty:domm ın the same day. But when he pro- 
ceeds to mention his own journey into Egypt, his 
language insensibly becomes more cautious and 
moderate. Instead of a large but definite number, 
he speaks of many Christians (r\elovs), and most 
artfully selects two ambiguous words (iorophoanev 
and iropeivavras) which may signify cither what 
he had seen or what he had heard; either the ex- 
pectation or the execution of the punishment. 
Having thus provided a secure evasion, he com- 
mits the equivocal passage to his readers and 
translators; justly conceiving that their piety 
would induce them to prefer the most favourable 
sense. There was perhaps some malice in the 1c- 
mark of ‘Theodorus Metochita, that all who, like 
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Eusebius, had been conversant with the Egyptians, 
delighted in an obscure and intricate style. (Sce 
Valesius ad loc.) 

183. When Palestine was divided into three, the 
prefecture of the East contained forty-eight prov- 
inces. As the ancient distinctions of nations were 
long since abolished, the Romans distributed the 
provinces according to a general proportion of 
their extent and opulence. 

184. Ut gloriari possint nullum se innocentium 
peremisse, nam et ipse audivi aliquos gloriantes, 
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quia administratio sua, in hâc parte, fuerit incru- 
enta. Lactant. Institut. Divin. v. 11. 

185. Grot. Annal. de Rebus Belgicis, l. i. p. 12, 
edit. fol. 

186. Fra Paolo (Istoria de! Concilio Tridentino, 
l iii.) reduces the number of the Belgic martyrs to 
50,000. In learning and moderation Fra Paolo was 
not inferior to Grotius. ‘he priority of time gives 
some advantage to the evidence of the former, 
which he loses on the other hand by the distance 
of Venice from the Netherlands, 
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1, Polybius, 1. iv. [c. 45] p. 423, edit. Casaubon. 
He observes that the peace of the Byzantines was 
frequently disturbed, and the extent of their terri- 
tory contracted, by the inroads of the wild Thra- 
cians. 

2. The navigator Byzas, who was styled the son 
of Neptune, founded the city 656 years before the 
Christian era. His followers were drawn from Ar- 
gos and Megara. Byzantium was afterwards re- 
built and fortified by the Spartan general Pau- 
sanias. Sce Scaliger, Animadvers. ad Euseb. p. 81. 
Ducauge, t orstantinopolis, l. i. part i. cap. 15, 
1b. With regard to the wars of the Byzantines 
against Philip, the Gauls, and the kings of Bithy- 
ma, we should trust none but the ancient writers 
who lived before the preatness of the Imperial city 
had excited a spirit of flattery and fiction. 

3. The Bosphorus has been very minutely de- 
scribed by Dionysius of Byzantium, who lived in 
the time of Domitian (Hudson, Geograph, Minor. 
tom. ili.), and by Gilles or Gylhus, a French 
traveller of the sixteenth century. ‘Tournefort 
(Lettre XV.) seems to have used his own eyes, and 
the fe arning of Gyllius. 

4. Lhere are very few conjectures so happy as 
that of Le Clere (Bibliothèque Universelle, tom, i. 
p. 148), who supposes that the harpies were only 
locusts. ‘The Syriac or Phoenician name of those 
insects, their noisy flight, the stench and devasta- 
tion which they occasion, and the north wind 
which drives them into the sea, all contribute to 
form the striking resemblance. 

5. The residence of Amycus was in Asia, be- 
tween the old and the new castles, at a place called 
Laurus Insana. ‘That of Phincus was in Europe, 
near the village of Mauromole and the Black Sea. 
See Gyllius de Bosph. l. it. c. 23. ‘lournefort, 
Lettre XV. 

6. The deception was occasioned by several 
pointed rocks, alternately covered and abandoned 
by the waves. At present there are two small 
islands, one towards either shore: that of Europe is 
distinguished by the column of Pompey. 

9. The ancients computed one hundred and 
twenty stadia, or fifteen Roman miles. They 
measured only from the new castles, but they 


carried the straits as far as the town of Chalcedon. 

8. Ducas. Hist. c. 34 [p. 136, ed. Paris; p. 108, 
ed. Ven.; p. 242, ed. Bonn]. Leunclavius Hist. 
Turcica Mussulmanica, 1. xv. p. 577. Under the 
Greek empire these castles were used as state 
prisons, under the tremendous name of Lethe, or 
towers of oblivion. 

9. Darius engraved in Greek and Assyrian let- 
ters, On two marble columns, the narnes of his sub- 
ject nations, and the amazing numbers of his land 
and sea forces. ‘he Byzantines afterwards trans- 
ported these columns into the city, and used them 
for the altars of their tutelar deities. Herodotus, L 
iv. c. 87. 

10, Namque artissimo inter Furopam .Asiamque 
divortio Byzantium in extrema Europa posuere 
Grrci, quibus, Pythium Apollinem consulentibus 
ubi conderent urbem, redditum oraculum est, 
quererent sedem cerorum terris adversam. La am- 
bage Chalcedonii monstrabantur, quod priores il- 
luc advecti, previså locorum utilitate pejora legis- 
sent. Tacit. Annal. xii. 63. 

11. Strabo, l. vii. p. 492 [320, ed. Casaubon]. 
Most of the antlers are now broken off: or, to 
speak less figuratively, most of the recesses of the 
harbour are filled up. See Gyllus de Bosphoro 
‘Thracio, l. i.c., 5. 

12, Procopius de Edificiis, l. i. c. 5. His descrip- 
tion is confirmed by modern travellers. See ‘Uheve- 
not. part. i. l. i. c. 15. ‘Tournefort, Lettre XII. 
Niebuhr, Voyage d'Arabie, p. 22. 

13. See Ducange, C. P. L i. pait i. c. 16, and his 
Observations sur Villehardouin, p. 289. The chain 
was drawn from the Acropolis near the modern 
Kiosk to the tower of Galata, and was supported 
at convenient distances by large wooden piles. 

14. Lhevenot (Voyages au Levant, part i. l. i. c. 
14) contracts the measure to 125 small Greek 
miles. Belon (Observations, L ii. c. 1) gives a good 
description of the Propontis, but contents himself 
with the vague expression of one day and one 
nicht’s sail. When Sandys (Travels. p. 21) talks of 
150 furlongs in length as well as breadth, we can 
only suppose some mistake of the press in the text 
of that judicious traveller. 

15. See an admirable dissertation of M. d’An- 
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ville upon the Hellespont or Dardanelles, in the 
Mémoires de PAcadémie des Inscriptions, tom. 
xxviii. p. 318-346. Yet even that ingenious geog- 
rapher is too fond of supposing new, and perhaps 
imaginary measures, for the purpose of rendering 
ancient writers as accurate as himself. The stadia 
employed by Herodotus in the description of the 
Euxine, the Bosphorus, etc. (I. iv. c. 85), must un- 
doubtedly be all of the same species; but it seems 
impossible to reconcile them either with truth or 
with each other. 

16. The oblique distance between Sestus and 
Abydus was thirty stadia. The improhable tale of 
Hero and Leander is exposed by M. Mahudel, but 
is defended on the authority of poets and medals 
by M. de la Nauze. See the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. vii. Hist. p. 74, Mem. p. 240. 

17. Sce the seventh book of Herodotus, who has 
erected an elegant trophy to his own fame and to 
that of his country. The review appears to have 
been made with tolerable accuracy; but the van- 
ity, first of the Persians, and afterwards of the 
Greeks, was interested to magnify the armament 
and the victory. I should much doubt whether the 
invaders have ever outnumbered the men of any 
country which they attacked. 

18. See Wood’s Observations on Homer, p. 320: 
I have, with pleasure, selected this remark from 
an author who in general seems to have disap- 
pointed the expectation of the public as a critic, 
and still more as a traveller. He had visited the 
banks of the Hellespont; he had read Strabo; he 
ought to have consulted the Roman itineraries. 
How was it possible for him to confound [ium and 
Alexandria Troas (Observations, p. 340, 341), two 
cities which were sixteen miles distant from each 
other? 

19. Demetrius of Scepsis wrote sixty books on 
thirty lines of Homer’s catalogue. The thirteenth 
Book of Strabo ‘is sufficient for our curiosity. 

20. Strabo, l. xiii. p. 595. The disposition of the 
ships, which were drawn up on dry land, and the 
posts of Ajax and Achilles, are very clearly de- 
scribed by Homer. Sce Thad, vii. 220. 

21. Zosim. l. ii. [c. 30] p. 105. Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 
3. Theophanes, p. 18 [p. 14, ed. Ven.; vol. i. P. 34, 
ed. Bonn]. Nicephorus Callistus, l. vii. p. 48. Zo- 
naras tom. ii. l. xiti. [c. 3] p. 6. Zosimus places the 
new city between [lium and Alexandria, but this 
apparent difference may be reconciled by the 
large extent of its circumference. Before the foun- 
dation of Constantinople, ‘Iliessalonica is men- 
tioned by Cedrenus (p. 783) [vol. i. p. 496, ed. 
Bonn], and Sardica by Zonaras, as the intended 
capital. They both suppose, with very little prob- 
ability, that the emperor, if he had not been pre- 
vented by a prodigy, would have repeated the 
mistake of the b/:nd Chalcedonians. 

22, Pocock’s Dex ription of the East, vol. ii. part 
ii. p. 127. His plan of the seven hills is clear and 
accurate. That traveller is seldom so satisfactory. 

23. See Belon, Observations, c. 72-76. Among a 
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variety of different species, the Pelamides, a sort of 
Thunnies, were the most celebrated. We may 
learn from Polybius, Strabo, and ‘Tacitus, that the 
profits of the fishery constituted the principal 
revenue of Byzantium. 

24. See the eloquent description of Busbequius, 
epistol. i. p. 64. Est in Europa; habet in conspectu 
Asiam, Egyptum, Africamque à dextra: que 
tametsi contiguæ non sunt, maris tamen navigan- 
dique commoditate veluti junguntur. A sinistra 
vero Pontus est Euxinus, ctc. 

25. Datur hæc venia antiquitati, ut miscendo 
humana divinis, primordia urbium augustiora 
faciat. T. Liv. in prooem. 

26. He says, in one of his laws, pro commoditate 
Urbis quam terno nomine, jubente Deo, donavi- 
mus. Cod. Theodos. l. xiii. tit. v. leg. 7. 

27. The Greeks, Theophanes, Cedrenus, and 
the author of the Alexandrian Chronicle, confine 
themselves to vague and general expressions, For a 
more particular account of the vision we are ob- 
liged to have recourse to such Latin writers as 
William of Malmesbury. See Ducange, C. P. L i. 
P. 24, 25. 

28. See Plutarch in Romulus. Among other 
ceremonies, a large hole, wlich had been dug 
for that purpose, was filled up with handfuls 
of earth, which each of the settlers brought from 
the place of his buth, and thus adopted his 
new country. 

29. Philostorgius, l. ii. c. 9. This incident, 
though borrowed froin a suspected writer, is ehar- 
acteristic and probable. 

30, See in the Mémoires de P Académie, tom 
XXAV. p. 747-758, a dissertation of M. d*Anville on 
the extent of Constantinople. He takes the plan in- 
serted in the Imperium Orientale of Banduri as 
the most complete; but by a series of very nice ob- 
servations he reduces the extravagant proportion 
of the scale, and, instead of 9500, determines the 
circumference of the city as consisting of about 
7800 French tones. 

31. Codinus, Antiquitat. Const. p. 12 [p. 25, ed. 
Bonn]. He assigns the church of St. Anthony as the 
boundary on the side of the harbour. It is men- 
tioned in Ducange, l. iv. c. 6, but I have tricd, 
without success, to discover the exact place whic 
it was situated, 

32. ‘The new wall of Theodosius was construct: d 
in the year 413. In 447 it was thrown down by an 
earthquake, and rebuilt in three months by the 
diligence of the prefect Cyrus. The suburb of the 
Blachernze was first taken into the city in the reign 
of Heraclius. Dueange, Const. 1. i. c. 10,11.” 

33. ‘Lhe measugement is expressed in the Notitia 
by 14,075 feet. It is reasonable to suppose that 
these were Greck fect; the proportion of which has 
been ingeniously determined by M. d@’Anville. He 
compures the 180 feet with 78 Hashemite cubits, 
which in different writers are assigned for the 
heights of St. Sophia. Each of these cubits was 
equal to 27 French inches. 
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34. The accurate Thevenot (I. i. c. 15) walked 
in onc hour and three-quarters round two of the 
sides of the triangle, from the Kiosk of the Seraglio 
to the seven towers. D’Anville examines with care, 
and receives with confidence, this decisive testi- 
mony, which gives a circumference of ten or 
twelve miles. ‘The extravagant computation of 
Tournefort (Lettre XI.) of thirty-four or thirty 
miles, without including Scutari, is a strange de- 
parture from his usual character. 

35. The sycæ, or fig-trees, formed the thirteenth 
region, and were very much embellished by 
Justinian. It has since borne the names of Pera and 
Galata. The etymology of the former is obvious; 
that of the latter is unknown. See Ducange, Const. 
l. i. 22, and Gyllius de Byzant. l. iv. c. 10. 

36. One hundred and eleven stadia, which may 
be translated into modern Greek miles cach of 
seven stadia, or 660, somctimes only 600, French 
toises. Sce D’Anville, Mesures Itinéraires, p. 53. 

37. When the ancient texts, which describe the 
size of Babylon and Thebes, are settled, the cxag- 
gerations reduced, and the measures ascertained, 
we find that those famous cities filled the great but 
not incredible circumference of about twenty-five 
or thirty miles. Compare PD’Anville, Mém. de 
l’Académie, tom. xxviii. p. 235, with his Descrip- 
tion av I'Lyypte, p. 201, 202. 

38. If we divide Constantinople and Paris into 
equal squares of 50 French lones, the former con- 
tains 850, and the latter 1160, of those divisions, 

39. Six hundred centenarics, or sixty thousand 
pounds’ weight of gold. This sum is taken from 
Codinus, Antiquit. Const. p. 11 [p. 23, ed. Bonn]; 
but unless that contemptible author had derived 
his information from some purer sources, he would 
probably have been unacquainted with so obsolcte 
a mode of reckoning. 

40. For the forests of the Black Sea, consult 
Tournefort, Lettre XVI.; for the marble quarries 
of Proconnesus, see Strabo, |. xiii. p. 588. The lat- 
ter had already furnished the matcrials of the 
stately buildings of Cyzicus. 

41. See the Codex ‘I heodos. 1. xiii. tit. iv. leg. 1. 
This law is dated in the year 334, and was ad- 
dressed to the prefect of Italy, whose jurisdiction 
extended over Africa. ‘The commentary of Gode- 
froy on the whole title well deserves to be con- 
sulted, 

42. Constantinopolis dedicatur pæne omnium 
urbium nuditate. Hieronym. Chron. p. 18r. See 
Codinus, p. 8, 9 [p. 16 sg. ed. Bonn]. The author 
of the Antiquitat. Const. l. iii. (apud Banduri Imp, 
Orient. tom. i. p. 41) enumerates Rome, Sicily, 
Antioch, Athens, and a long list of other cities. ‘The 
provinces of Greece and Asia Minor may be sup- 
posed to have yielded the richest booty. 

43. Hist. Compend. p. 369 [vol. i. p. 648, ed. 
Bonn]. He describes the statue, or rather bust, of 
Homer with a degree of taste which plainly indi- 
cates that Cedrenus copied the style of a more 
fortunate age. 
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44. Zosim. l. ii. [c. 30] p. 106. Chron. Alexan- 
drin. vel Paschal. p. 284. Ducange, Const. l. i. c. 
24. Even the last of those writers seems to confound 
the Forum of Constantine with the Augusteum, or 
court of the palace. I am not satisfied whether I 
have properly distinguished what belongs to the 
one and the other. 

45. The most tolerable account of this column is 
given by Pocock, Desciiption of the East, vol. ii. 
part ii. p. 131. But it is still in many instances per- 
plexed and unsatisfactory. 

46. Ducange, Const. ]. i. c. 24, p. 76, and his 
notes ad Alexiad. p. 382. The statue of Constan- 
tine or Apollo was thrown down under the reign 
of Alexius Comnenus. 

47. Tournefort (Lettre XII.) computes the At- 
meidan at four hundred paces. If he means geo- 
metrical paces of five feet cach, it was three hun- 
dred toises in length, about forty more than the 
great circus of Rome. See d’Anville, Mesures 
Itinéraires, p. 73. 

48. The guardians of the most holy relics would 
rejoice if they were able to produce such a chain of 
evidence as may be alleged on this occasion. See 
Banduri ad Antiquitat. Const. p. 668. Gyllius de 
Byzant. l. ii. c. 13. 1. The original consecration of 
the tripod and pillar in the temple of Delphi may 
be proved from Herodotus and Pausanias. 2. The 
Pagan Zosimus agrees with the three ecclesiastical 
historians, Eusebius, Socrates, and Sozomen, that 
the sacred ornaments of the temple of Delphi were 
removed to Constantinople by the order of Con- 
stantine; and among these the serpentine pillar of 
the Hippodrome is particularly mentioned. 3. All 
the European travellers who have visited Con- 
stantinople, from Buondelmonte to Pocock, de- 
scribe it in the same place, and almost in the same 
manner; the differences between them are occa- 
sioned only by the injuries which it has sustained 
from the Turks, Mahomet the Second broke the 
under jaw of one of the serpents with a stroke of his 
battle-axe. Thevenot, l. i. c. 17. 

49. The Latin name Cochlea was adopted by the 
Greeks, and very frequently occurs in the Byzan- 
tine history. Ducange, Const. l. ii. c. 1, p. 104. 

50. There are three topographical points which 
indicate the situation of the palace. 1. The stair- 
case which connected it with the Hippodrome or 
Atmeidan. 2. A small artificial port on the Propon- 
tis, from whence there was an easy ascent, by a 
flight of marble steps, to the gardens of the palace. 
3. The Augusteurn was a spacious court, one side 
of which was occupied by the front of the palace, 
and another by the church of St. Sophia. 

51. Zeuxippus was an epithet of Jupiter, and the 
baths were a part of old Byzantium. [he difficulty 
of assigning their true situation has not been felt 
by Ducange. History secms to connect them with 
St. Sophia and the palace; but the original plan 
inserted in Banduri places them on the other side 
of the city, near the harbour. For their beauties 
sec Chron. Paschal, p. 285, and Gyllius de Byzant. 
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l. ii. c. 7. Christodorus (sce Antiquitat. Const. l. 
vii.) composed inscriptions in verse for each of the 
statues. He was a Theban poet in genius as well as 
in birth:— 

Boeotum in crasso jurares aére natum. 

52. See the Notitia. Rome only reckoned 1780 
large houses, domus; but the word must have had 
a more dignified signification. No insule are men- 
tioned at Constantinople. ‘lhe old capital con- 
sisted of 424 streets, the new of 322. 

53. Liutprand Legatio ad Imp. Nicephorum, p. 
153. The modern Greeks have strangely disfigured 
the antiquities of Constantinople. We might cx- 
cuse the errors of the ‘'urkish or Arabian writers; 
but it is somewhat astonishing that the Greeks, 
who had access to the authentic materials pre- 
served in their own language, should prefer fiction 
to truth, and loose ti adition to genuine history. In 
a single page of Codinus we may detect twelve un- 
pardonable mistakes: the reconciliation of Severus 
and Niger, the matriage of their son and daughter, 
the siege of Byzantium by the Macedonians, the 
invasion of the Gauls which recalled Severus to 
Rome, the sexty years which elapsed from his death 
to the foundation of Constantinople, etc. 

54. Montesquieu, Grandcur et Décadence des 
Romains, c. 17. 

55. Lhemist. Orat. tii. p. 48, edit. Hardouin, 
Sozomen, l. ii. c. 3. Zosim. |. ii. [c. 31] p. 107. 
Anonym. Valesian. p. 175. If we could credit 
Codinus (p. 10) [p. 20, sq., ed. Bonn], Constantine 
built houses for the senators on the exact model of 
their Roman palaces, and gratified them, as well 
as himself, with the pleasure of an agreeable sur- 
prise; but the whole story is full of fictions and 
inconsistencies. 

56. The law by which the younger Theodosius, 
in the year 438, abolished this tenure, may be 
found among the Novellæ of that emperor at the 
end of the ‘Theddosian Code, tom. vi. nov. 12. M. 
de Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 
371) has evidently mistaken the nature of these 
estates. With a grant from the Imperial dem snes, 
the same condition was accepted as a favour, 
which would justly have been deemed a hardship 
if it had been imposed upon private property. 

57. The passages of Zosimus, of Eunapius, of 
Sozomen, and of Agathias, which relate to the in- 
crease of buildings and inhabitants at Constan- 
tinople, are collected and connected by Gyllhius de 
Byzant, l. i. c. 3. Sidonius Apollinaris (in Pancgyr. 
Anthem. 56, p. 279, edit. Sirmond) describes the 
moles that were pushed forwards into the sca; they 
consisted of the famous Puzzolan sand, which 
hardens in the water. 

58. Sozomen, I. ii. c. 3. Philostorg. I. ii. ¢. Q. 
Codin. Antiquitat. Const. p. 8 |p. 16, ed. Bonn]. 
It appears by Socrates, l. ii. c. 13, that the daily 
allowance of the city consisted of eight myriads of 
olrov, which we may cither translate, with Vaie- 
sius, by the words modii of corn, or consider as 
expressive of the number of loaves of bread. 
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59. See Cod. Theodos. l. xiii. and xiv. and 
Cod. Justinian. Edict. xii. tom. ii. p. 648, edit. 
Genev. See the beautiful complaint of Rome 
in the poem of Claudian de Bell. Gildonico, ver. 
60-62 :— 

Cum subiit par Roma mihi, divisaque sumsit 

fEquales Aurora togas; Ægyptia rura 

In partem cessere novam. 

60. ‘The regions of Constantinople are mention- 
ed in the Code of Justinian, and particularly de- 
scribed in the Notitia of the younger ‘I heodosius; 
but as the four last of them are not included within 
the wall of Constantine, it may be doubted wheth- 
er this division uf the city should be referred to the 
founder. 

bi. Senatum constituit secundiordinis; Claros 
vocavit. Anonym. Valesian. p. 715. ‘Lhe senators 
of old Rome were styled Clurissun:, See a curious 
note of Valesius ad Ammian. Marcellin. xvii. 9. 
From the eleventh epistle of Julian it should seeni 
that the place of senatori was considered as a 
burthen rather than as an honour; but the Abbé 
de la Bléteric (Vic de Jovien, tom. 1i. p. 371) has 
shown that this epistle could not relate to Constan- 
tinople. Might we not read, instead of the cek- 
brated name of Botaryrios, the obscure but more 
probable word Berarlqvas? Bisanthe or Rhacdestus, 
now Rhodosto, was a small manume city of 
‘Thrace. Sce Stephan. Byz. de Urbibus, p. 225 (ed. 
Lugd. B. 1694], and Cellar. Geograph. tom. i. 
p. 849. 

62. Cod. Theodos. 1L xiv. 193. [ \dd Cod. Just. x1 
20.—S.] Lhe commentary of Gode froy (tom. +. p. 
220) is long, but per ple xed; nor indeed isit easy to 
ascertain in what the Jus Italicum could consist 
after the freedota of the aty had been < ommuni- 
cated to the whole cmpire. 

63. Julhan (Orat. i. p. 8) celebrates Constan- 
tinople as not less superior to all other cities than 
she was inferior to Rome itself. His learned com- 
mentator (Spanheim, p. 75, 76) justifies this 
language by several parallel and contemporary in- 
stances. Zosimus, as well as Socrates and Sozomen, 
flourished after the diviston of the empire between 
the two sons of [heodosius, which established a 
perfect equality between the old and the new capi- 
tal. 

64. Codinus (Antiquitat. p. 8 [p. 17, ed. Bonn. ]) 
affirms that the foundations of Constantinople 
were laid in the year of the world 5837 (a.D. 324), 
on the 26th of September, and that the city was 
dedicated the 11th of May, 5838 (a.D. 330). He 
connects these dates with several characteristic 
epochs, but they contradict cach other; the eu- 
thority of Codinus is of little weight, and the space 
which he assigns must appear insufficient. [he 
term of ten years is given us by Julian (Orat. i. p. 
8); and Spanheim labours to establish the truth of 
it (p. 69-75), by the help of two passages fion 
Themistius (Orat. iv. p. 58) and of Philostorgius 
(L. 11. c. 9), which form a period from the year 324 
to the year 334. Modern critics are divided con- 
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cerning this point of chronology, and their dif- 
ferent sentiments are very accuratcly described by 
Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 619- 
625. 

65. Themistius, Orat. tii. p. 47. Zosim. 1. ii. [c. 
32]p. 108. Constantine himself, in one of his laws 
(Cod. ‘Theod. l. xv. tit. i. (leg. 23?]), betrays his 
impatience, 

66. Cedrenus and Zonaras, faithful to the mode 
of superstition which prevailed in their own times, 
assure us that Constantinople was consecrated to 
the virgin Mother of God. 

67. The carliest and most complete account of 
this extraordinary ceremony may be found in the 
Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 285. ‘Villemont, and the 
other friends of Constantine, who are offended 
with the air of Paganism which seems unworthy of 
a Christian prince, had a right to consider it as 
doubtful, but they were not authorised to omit the 
mention of it. 

68. Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 3. Ducange, C. P. 1. i. c. 6. 
Velut ipsius Rome filiam, is the expression of 
Augustine, The City of God, lL v. c. 25. 

og. Eutropius, l. x. c. 8. Julian. Orat. i. p. 8. 
Ducange, C. P. L i.c. 5. Phe name of Constan- 
tinople is extant on the metals of Constantine. 

90. Lhe lively Fontenelle (Dialogues des Morts, 
xii.) altects to deride the vanity of human ambi- 
tion, and seems to triumph in the disappointment 
of Constantine, whose immortal name is now lost 
in the vulgar appellation of Istambol, a ‘Turkish 
corruption of eis ray rów. Yet the original name 
is still preserved, 1. By the nations of Europe. 2. 
By the modern Greeks. 3. By the Arabs, whose 
writings are diffused over the wide extent of their 
conquests in Asia and Africa, See d’ Herbelot, Bib- 
liotheque Orientale, p. 275. 4. By the more learned 
‘Lurks, and by the emperor himself in his public 
mandates, Cantemin’s History of the Othman 
hinpie, p. 41. 

71, Lhe Theodosian code was promulgated a.D. 
438. See the Prolegomena of Godefroy, c. i. p. 185. 

72. Pancirolus, in his elaborate Commentary, 
assigns to the Notitia a date almost similar to that 
of the I heodosian Code; but his prools, or rather 
conjectures, are extremely feeble. I should be 
rather inclined to place this useful work between 
the final division of the empire (a.D. 395) and the 
successful invasion of Gaul by the barbarians 
(A.D. 407). See Histoire des Anciens Peuples de 
PEurope, tom. vii. p. 40. 

73. Scilicet externa superbize sueto, non inerat 
notitia nostri (perhaps nostre); apud quos vis Im- 
perii valet, inania transmittuntur. Tacit. Annal. 
Xv. 31. The gradation from the style of freedom 
and simplicity to that of torm and servitude may 
be traced in the Epistles of Cicero, of Pliny, and of 
Symmachus. 

74. The emperor Gratian, after confirming a 
law of precedency published by Valentinian, the 
father of his Divinity, thus continues: Siquis igitur 
indebitum sibi locum usurpaverit, nulla se ignora- 
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tione defendat; sitque plane sacrilegii reus, qui 
divina præccpta neglexerit. Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit. 
v. leg. 2. 

75. Consult the Nofitia Dignitatum at the end of 
the Theodosian Code, tom. vi. p. 316. 

76. Pancirolus ad Notitiam utriusque Imperii, 
p. 39. But his explanations are obscure, and he 
does not sufficiently distinguish the painted em- 
blems from the effective ensigns of office. 

77. In the Pandects, which may be referred to 
the reigns of the Antonines, Clartssumus is the ordi- 
nary and legal title of a senator. 

78. Pancirol. p. 12-17. I have not taken any no- 
tice of the two inferior ranks, Perfectissimus and 
Egregius, which were given to many persons who 
were not raised to the senatorial dignity. 

79. Cod. Theodos. l. vi. tit. vi. The rules of 
precedency are ascertained with the most minute 
accuracy by the empcrors, and illustrated with 
equal prolixity by their learned interpreter. 

80. Cod. Theodos. 1. vi. tit. xxii. 

81. Ausonius (in Gratiarum Actione) basely ex- 
patiates on this unworthy topic, which is managed 
by Mamertinus (Panegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 16, 19) 
with somewhat more freedom and ingenuity. 

$2. Cum de Consulibus in annum creandis, so- 
lus mecum volutarem .. . te Consulem et desig- 
navi, et declaravi, et priorem nuncupavi; are 
soine of the capressions employed by the emperor 
Gratian to his preceptor the poet Ausonius. 

83. Immanesque ... dentes 

Qui secti ferio in tabulas auroque micantes, 
Inscripti rutilun cælato Consule nomen 
Per proceres et vulgus cant. 
Claud. de Cons. Stilichon. iii. 346. 
Montfaucon has represented some of these tablets 
or dypticks {diptychs]; see Supplément à lAn- 
tiquité, tom. lii. p. 220. 

84. Consule Letatur post plurima sæcula viso 
Pallantcus apex: agnoscunt rostra curules 
Auditas quondam proavis: desuetaque cingit 
Regius auratis fora tascibus Ulpia lictor. 

Claud. in vi. Cons. Honorii, 643. 
From the reign of Carus to the sixath consniship of 
Honorius there was an interval of one hundred 
and twenty years, during which the emperors 
were always absent from Rome on the first dav ot 
January. Sce the Chronologie de ‘lillemont, tom. 
iii., iv. and v. 

85. See Claudian in Cons. Prob. et Olybrii, 178, 
etc.; and in iv. Cons. Honorii, 585, etc.; though in 
the latter it is not easy to separate the ornaments 
of the emperor from those of the consul. Ausonius 
received from the liberality of Gratan a vatis 
palmata, or robe of state, in which the figure of the 
emperor Constantius was embroidered. 

86. Cernis ut armorum proceres legumque po- 

tentes 
Patricios sumunt habitus, et more Gabino 
Discolor incedit legio, positisque parumper 
Bellorum signis, sequitur vexilla Quirini? 
Lictori cedunt aquikr, ridetque togatus 
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Miles, et in mediis effulget curia castris? 
Claud. in iv. Cons. Honorii, 5. 
——strictasque procul radiare secures. 
In Cons. Prob. 231. 

87. See Valesius ad Ammian. Marcellin. l. xxii. 
Cc. 7. 

88. Auspice mox lætum sonuit clamore tribunal, 
Te fastos ineunte quater; solemnia ludit 
Omina Libertas: deductum Vindice morem 
Lex servat, famulusque jugo laxatus herili 
Ducitur, et grato remeat securior ictu. 

Claud. in iv. Cons. Honorii, 611. 

89. Celebrant quidem solemnes istos dics omnes 
ubique urbes quæ sub legibus agunt; et Roma de 
more, ct Constantinopolis de imitatione, et Anti- 
ochia pro luxu, et discincta Carthago, et domus 
fluminis Alexandria, sed Treviri Principis bene- 
ficio. Ausonius in Grat. Actione [p. 715, ed. 
Amst. 1671]. 

go. Claudian (in Cons. Mall. Theodori, 279- 
331) describes, in a lively and fanciful manner, the 
various games of the circus, the theatre, and the 
amphitheatre, exhibited by the new consul. ‘The 
sanguinary combats of gladiators had already 
been prohibited. Twenty centenaria equal 2000 
pounds in gold. Procopius says 20 centenaria 
equaled 144,000 solidi, and there were 72 solidi 
to the pound. With the solidus worth 10s, the sum 
would be {72,000.] 

gt. Procopius in Hist. Arcana, c. 26. 

92. In Consulatu honos sine labore suscipitur. 
(Mamertin. in Panegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 2). This 
exalted idea of the consulship is borrowed from an 
Oration (iii. p. 107) pronounced by Julian in the 
servile court of Constantius. See the Abbé de la 
Bléterie (Mémoires de Académie, tom. xxiv. p. 
289), who delights to pursue the vestiges of the old 
constitution, and who sometimes finds them in his 
copious fancy. , 

93. Intermarriages between the Patricians and 
Plebeians were prohibited by the laws of the XII 
Tables; and the uniform operations of human na- 
ture may attest that the custom survived the law. 
See in Livy (iv. 1-6) the pride of family urged by 
the consul, and the rights of mankind asserted by 
the tribune Canuleius. 

94. See the animated picture drawn by Sallust, 
in the Jugurthine war, of the pride of the nobles, 
and even of the virtuous \[ctellus, who was unable 
to brook the idea that the honour of the consulship 
should be bestowed on the obscure inerit of his 
lieutenant Marius (c. 64). Two hundred years 
before, the race of the ?.fetelli themselves were 
confounded among the Plcbeians of Rome; and 
from the etymology of their name of Cecilius, there 
is reason to believe that those haughty nobles 
derived their origin from a sutler. 

95. In the year of Rome 800 very few remaincd, 
not only of the old Patrician families, but even of 
those which had been created by Cæsar and Au- 
gustus. (Tacit. Annal. xi. 25.) ‘lhe family of 
Scaurus (a branch of the Patrician AEmilii) was 
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degraded so low that his father, who exercised the 
trade of a charcoal merchant, left him only ten 
slaves and somewhat less than three hundred 
pounds sterling. (Valerius Maximus, I. iv. c. 4, n. 
11. Aurel. Victor in Scauro. [De Viris Ill. 72]). 
‘The family was saved from oblivion by the merit 
of the son. 

gb. Tacit. Annal. xi. 25. Dion Cassius, 1. li. [c. 
42] p. 693. The virtues of Agricola, who was 
created a Patrician by the emperor Vespasian, re- 
flected honour on that ancient order; but his 
ancestors had not any claim beyond an Equestrian 
nobility. 

97. Chis failure would have been almost impos- 
sible if it were true, as Casaubon compels Aurelius 
Victor to affirm (ad Sueton. in Cæsar. c. 42; see 
Hist. August. p. 203 [Trebell. Poll. Claud. c. 3], 
and Casaubon Comment. p. 220), that Vespasian 
created at once a thousand Patrician families. But 
this extravagant number is too much even for the 
whole Senatorial order, unless we should include 
all the Roman knights who were distinguished by 
the pernussion of wearing the laticlave. 

98. Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 40] p. 118; and Godefroy 
ad Cod. Theodos. l. vi. tit. vi. 

99. Zosimus, l. in. [c. 33] p. 109, r10. If we had 
not fortunately possessed this satisfactory account 
of the division of the power and provinces of the 
Pretonian prarfects, we should frequently have 
been perplexed amidst the copious details of the 
Code, and the circumstantial minuteness of the 
Notitia. 

100. See a law of Constantine himself. A pre 
fectis autem pratorio provocare, non = sinimus, 
Cod. Justinian, | vin. tit. Nil. leg 1q. Charistus, a 
lawyer of the time of Constantine (Heinec. Hist. 
Juris Romani, p. 349), who admits this law as a 
fundamental principle of jurisprudence, compares 
the Pratorian pi vefects to the masters of the horse 
of the ancient dictators, Pandect. l. i. tit. xi. 

101. When Justinian, in the exhausted condition 
of the empire, instituted a Prætorian præfect tor 
Africa, he allowed him a salary of one hundred 
pounds of gold. Cod. Justinian. 1. i. tit. xxvii. leg 1. 

102, For this, and the other dignities of the em- 
pire, it may be sufficient to refer to the ample 
commentaries of Pancnolus and Godefroy, who 
have diligently collected and accurately digested 
in thei: proper order all the legal and historical 
matcriais. From those authors Dr. Howell (Ehhs- 
tory of the World, vol. ii. p. 24-77) has deduced a 
very distinct abridgment of the state of the Roman 
empire. 

103. Tacit. Annal. vi. 11. Euseb. in Chron. p. 
155. Dion Cassius, in the oration of Mæcenas U. 
lii. [c. 21] p. 675), describes the prerogatives of the 
prefect of the city as they were established in his 
own time, 

104. The fame of Messalla has been scarce Iv 
equal to his merit. In the earliest youth he was 
recommended by Cicero to the friendship of Bru- 
tus. He followed the standard of the republic ull 
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it was broken in the fields of Philippi: he then ac- 
cepted and deserved the favour of the most mod- 
erate of the conquerors; and uniformly asserted 
his freedom and dignity in the court of Augustus. 
The triumph of Messalla was justified by the con- 
quest of Aquitain. As an orator he disputed the 
palm of cloquence with Cicero himself. Messalla 
cultivated every muse, and was the patron of every 
man of genius. He spent his evenings in philo- 
sophic conversation with Horace; assumed his 
place at table between Delia and Tibullus; and 
amuscd his leisure by encouraging the poctical 
talents of young Ovid. 

105. Incivilem esse potestatem contestans, says 
the translator of Eusebius. ‘Tacitus expresses the 
same idea in other words: quasi nescius exercendi. 

106, See Lipsius, Excursus D. ad 1 lib. Tacit. 
Annal. 

107. Heineccii Element. Juris Civilis secund. or- 
dinem Pandect. tom. i. p. 70. See likewise Span- 
heim de Usu Numismatum, tom. ii. dissertat. x. 
p. 119. In the year 450 Marcian published a law 
that three citizens should be annually created præ- 
tors of Constantinople by the choice of the senate, 
but with their own consent. Cod. Justinian. l. i. tit. 
xxxix. leg. 2. 

“iG, Quidquid igitur intra nrbem admittitur, 
ad. P. U. videtur peitinere; sed et siqnid intra 
centesimum milliarium. Ulpian in Pandect. l. i. 
tit. xii. n. 1. Le proceeds to enumerate the various 
offices of the præfect, who, in the code of Justinian 
(l. i. tit. xxxix. leg. 3), is declared to precede and 
command all city magistrates sine injurid ae detri- 
mento honoris alieni. 

100. Besides our usual guides, we may observe 
that Felix Cantelorius has written a separate 
teatise, De Prefecto Urbis: and that many curi- 
ous details concerning the police of Rome and 
Constantinople are contained in the fourteenth 
hook of the Theodosian Code. 

110. Eunapius affirms that the proconsul of 
Asia Was independent of the prefect; which must, 
however, be understood with some allowance: the 
jurisdiction of the vice-prarfect he most assuredly 
disclaimed. Pancirolus, p. 101. 

tit. The proconsul of Africa had four hundred 
apparitors; and they all received large salaries, 
either from the treasury or the province. See 
Pancirol, p. 26, and Cod. Justinian, l. xii. tit. Ivi. 
ilvi. 

112. In Italy there was likewise the Vicar of 
Rome, It has been much disputed whether his 
jurisdiction measured one hundred miles from the 
city, or whether it stretched over the ten southern 
provinces of Italy. 

113. The ‘Table taken fiom Marquardt (Beck- 
ers Handbuch der Römischen  Alterthituncr, 
vol, iii. part i. p. 240), shows the division of 
the empire under the four Privtorian præ- 
fects. 

114. Among the works of the celebrated Ulpian 
there was one, in ten books, concerning the office 
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of a proconsul, whose duties in the most essential 
articles were the same as those of an ordinary gov- 
ernor of a province. 

115. The presidents, or consulars, could impose 
only two ounces; the vice-przfects, three; the pro- 
consuls, count of the East, and prefect of Egypt, 
six. See Heineccii Jur. Civil. tom. i. p. 75. Pandect 
l. xlviii. tit. xix. n. 8. Cod. Justinian, 1. i. tit. liv. 
leg. 4, 6. 

116. Ut nulli patriz sue administratio sine spe- 
ciali principis permissu permittatur. Cod. Justin- 
ian. 1. i. tit. xli. This law was first enacted by the 
emperor Marcus, after the rebellion of Cassius 
(Dion, l. Ixxi. [c. 31, p. 1195]). The same regula- 
tion is observed in China, with equal strictness, 
and with equal effect. 

117. Pandect. l. xxiii. tit. ii. n. 38, 57, 63. 

118. In jure continetur, ne quis in administra- 
tione constitutus aliquid compararet. Cod. Theod. 
l. viii. tit. xv. leg. 1. This maxim of common law 
was enforced by a series of edicts (see the remain- 
der of the title) from Constantine to Justin. From 
this prohibition, which is extended to the meanest 
officers of the governor, they except only clothes 
and provisions. ‘the purchase within five years 
may be recovered; after which, on information, it 
devolves to the treasury. 

119. Cessent rapaces jam nunc officialium man- 
us; cessent, inquam; nam si moniti non cessave- 
rint, gladiis praccidentur, etc. Cod. ‘Theod. l. i. tit. 
vii. leg. 1. Zeno enacted that all governors should 
remain in the province, to answer any accusations, 
fifty days after the expiration of their power. Cod. 
Justinian, 1. i. tit. xlix. leg. r. 

120. Summa igitur ope et alacri studio has leges 
nostras accipite; et vosmetipsos sic eruditos osten- 
dite, ut spes vos pulcherrima foveat: toto legitimo 
opere perfecto, posse etiam nostram rempublicam 
in partibus cjus vobis credendis gubernari. Justin- 
ian. in proom., Institutionum. 

121. Lhe splendour of the school of Berytus, 
which preserved in the East the language and juris- 
prudence of the Romans, may be computed to 
have lasted from the third to the middle of the 
sixth century. Heinece. Jur. Rom. Hist. p. 351- 
358. 

122, As in a former period I have traced the 
civil and military promotion of Pertinax, I shall 
here insert the civil honours of Mallius Theodorus. 
1. He was distinguished by his eloquence while he 
pleaded as an advocate in the court of the Pra- 
torian pr-efect. 2. He governed one of the provinces 
of Africa, either as president or consular, and dc- 
served, by his administration, the honour of a 
brass statue. 3. He was appointed vicar, or vice- 
prefect of Macedonia. 4. Questor. 5. Count of 
the sacred largesses. 6. Praetorian præfect of the 
Gauls; whilst he might yet be represented as a 
young man, 7. After a retreat, perhaps a disgrace, 
of many ycars, which Mallius (confounded by 
some critics with the poet Manilius, see Fabricius 
Bibliothec. Latin edit. Ernest. tom. i. c. 18, p. 501) 
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employed in the study of the Grecian philosophy, 
he was named Pretorian prefect of Italy, in the 
year 397. 8. While he still exercised that great of- 
fice, he was created, in the year 399, consul for the 
West; and his name, on account of the infamy of 
his colleague, the eunuch Eutropius, often stands 
alone in the Fasti. 9. In the year 408 Mallius was 
appointed a second time Pretorian privfect of 
Italy. Even in the venal panegyric of Claudian we 
may discover the merit of Mallius Theodorus, who, 
by a rare felicity, was the intimate friend both of 
Symmachus and of St. Augustin. See ‘Tillemont, 
Hist. des Emp. tom. v. p. 1110-1114. 

123. Mamertinus in Panegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 20. 
Asterius apud Photium, p. 1500. 

124. The curious passage of Ammianus (l. xxx, 
c. 4), in which he paints the manners of contempo- 
rary lawyers, affords a strange mixture of sound 
sense, false rhetoric, and extravagant satire. Gode- 
froy (Prolegoin. ad Cod. Theod. c. i. p. 185) sup- 
ports the historian by similar complaints and au- 
thentic facts. In the fourth century many camels 
might have been laden with law-books. Eunapius 
in Vit. ‘Edesii, p. 72. 

125. See a very splendid example in the Life of 
Agricola, particularly c. 20, 21. Lhe lieutenant of 
Britain was intrusted with the same powers which 
Cicero, proconsul of Cilicia, had exercised in the 
name of the senate and people. 

126, The Abbé Dubos, who has examined with 
accuracy (see Hist. de la Monarchie Françoise 
tom. i. p. 41-100, edit. 1742) the institutions of 
Augustus and of Constantine, observes that, if 
Otho had been put to death the day before he exe- 
cuted his conspiracy, Otho would now appear in 
history as innocent as Corbulo. 

127. Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 33] p. 110. Before the end 
of the reign of Constantius the “magistri militum 
were already increased to four. See Valesius ad 
Ammian. I. xvi. c. 7. 

128. Though the military counts and dukes are 
frequently mentioned, both in history and the 
codes, we must have recourse to the Notitia for the 
exact knowledge of their nutnber and stations. For 
the institution, rank, privileges, etc., of the counts 
in general, see Cod. Theod. |. vi. tit. xii.—xx. with 
the commentary of Godefroy. 

129. Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 34] p. 111. The distinc- 
tion between the two classes of Roman troops is 
very darkly expressed in the historians, the laws, 
and the Notitia. Consult, however, the copious 
paralıtlon or abstract, which Godefroy has drawn 
up, of the seventh book, de Re Militari, of the 
Theodosian Code, L vii. tit. i. leg. 18; 1. viii. tit. i. 
leg. 10. 

130. Ferox erat in suos miles ct rapax, ignavus 
vero in hostes et fractus. Ammian. I. xxii. c. 4. He 
observes that they loved downy beds and houses of 
marble, and that their cups were heavier than 
their swords. 

131. Cod. Theod. I. vii. tit. i. leg. 1; tit. xii. leg. 
t. See Howell’s Hist. of the World, vol. ii. p. 19. 
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That learned historian, who is not sufficiently 
known, labours to justify the character and policy 
of Constantine. 

132, Ammian, l. xix. c. 2. He observes (c. 5) 
that the desperate sallies of two Gallic legions 
were like a handful of water thrown on a great 
conflagration. 

133. Pancirolus ad Notitiam, p. 96. Mémoires 
de Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 491. 

134. Romana acies unius prope forme erat et 
hominum et armoruin genere. —Regia acies varia 
magis multis gentibus dissimilitudine armorum 
auxiliorumque erat. T. Liv. 1. xxxvii. c. 39, 40. 
Flaminius [Flamininus], even before the event, 
had compared the army of Antiochus to a supper 
in which the flesh of one vile animal was diversified 
by the skill of the cooks. See the Life of Flaminius 
[Flamininus] in Plutarch. 

135. Agathias, l. v. p. 157, edit. Louvre [c. 13, 
p. 305, ed. Bonn]. 

136, Valentinian (Cod. 'Iheodos. lL vii. tit. xiii. 
leg. 3) fixes the standard at five fect seven inches, 
about five feet four inches and a halt English mva- 
sure. It had formerly been five feet ten inches, and 
in the best corps six Roman feet. Sed tune erat 
amplior multitudo, et plures niiitiam sequebantur 
armatam., Vegetius de Re Militari, l. i. €c. 5. 

137. See the two Uutles, De Veteranis and De 
Filus Veteranorum ftit. xx. xxii. l], in the seventh 
book of the lUheodosian Code. Lhe age at which 
their military service was required varied from 
twenty-five to sixteen, If the sons of the veterans 
appeared with a horse, they had a right to serve in 
the cavalry; two horses gave them some valuable 
privileges. 

138. Cod. I heod. L vii. Gt. xii. leg. 7. Accord. 
ing to the historian Socrates (see Godetroy ad loc.), 
the same emperor Valens sometimes required 
cighty pieces of gold for a reciuit. In the following 
law it is faintly expressed that slaves shall not be 
admitted inter optimas Icctissimorum 1mhtum 
turmas. 

139. The person and property of a Roman 
knight, who had mutilated his two sons, were sold 
at public auction by order of Augustus. (Sut ton, in 
August. c. 24.) “Lhe moderation of that artin! 
usurper proves that this example of severity was 
justihed by the spirit of the times. Ammianus 
makes a distinction between the effeminate Ital- 
ians and the hardy Gauls (l. xv. ¢. 12). Yet only 
fifteen ycars afterwards, Valentinian, in a law ad- 
dressed to the praæfect of Gaul, is obliged to enact 
that these cowardly deserters shall be burnt alive. 
(Cod. Theod. 1 vii. tit. xiii. leg. 5.) Their numbers 
in Illyricum were so considerable that the province 
complained of a scarcity of recruits. (Id. leg. 10.) 

140. They were called Afurct. Murcidus is found 
in Plautus and Festus to denote a lazy and cow- 
ardly person, who, according to Arnobius and Au- 
gustin, was under the immediate protection of the 
goddess Murcia. From this particular instance of 
cowardice murcare is used as synonymous to mul:- 
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lare by the writers of the middle Latinity. See Lin- 
denbrogius and Valesius ad Ammian. Marcellin. 
l. xv. c. 12. 

141. Malarichus—adhibitis Francis quorum ea 
tempestate in palatio multitudo florebat, erectius 
jam loqucbatur tumultuabaturque. Ammian. l. 
XV. C. 5. 

142. Barbaros omnium primus, ad usque fasces 
auxerat et trabeas consulares. Ammian. l. xxi. c. 
10. Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. l. iv. c. 7) and 
Aurelius Victor seem to confirm the truth of this 
assertion; yet in the thirty-two consular Fasti of 
the reign of Constantine I cannot discover the 
name of a single barbarian. I should therefore in- 
terpret the liberality of that prince as relative to 
the ornaments, rather than to the office, of the 
consulship. 

143. Cod. ‘Theod. 1. vi. tit. 8. 

144. By a very singular metaphor, borrowed 
from the military character of the first emperors, 
the steward of their household was styled the count 
of their camp (Comes castrensis). Cassiodorus very 
seriously represents to him that his own fainc, and 
that of the empire, must depend on the opinion 
winch foreign ambassadors may conceive of the 
plenty and magnifi ence of the royal table. (War- 
ltr. i. VA. Cpiotul. Q.) 

145. Gutherius (de Officiis Duras Augusta, L 
li. e. 20, lai.) has very accurately caplained the 
functions of the master of the offices, and the con- 
stitution of the subordinate seraza. But he vainly 
attempts, on the most doubtful authority, to de- 
duce from the tune of the .Antonines, or even of 
Nero, the origin of a magistrate who cannot be 
found in history before the reign of Constantine, 

140. lacius (Annal. xi. 22) savs that the first 
quastors were elected by the people sixty-four 
years alter the foundation of the repubhe; but he 
is of opinion that they had, long before that period, 
been annually appointed by the consuls, and even 
by the kings. But this obscure point of antiquity is 
contested by other writers. 

147. Dacitus ( Annal. xi. 22) seems to consider 
twenty as the highest number of quaestors: and 
Dion (L sini, te. 471 p. 374) insinuates that, of the 
dictator Gesar once created forty, it was only to 
facilitate the payment of an immense debt of grat- 
itude, Yet the augmentation which he made of 
prætors subsisted under the succeeding reigns. 

148. Sucton. in August. c. 65, and Torrent. ad 
loc. Dion Cas. p. 755. 

149. The youth and inexperience of the quæs- 
tors, who entered on that important oflice in their 
twenty-fifth year (Lips. Excurs. ad Pacit. liii. D.), 
engaged Augustus to remove them from the man- 
agement of the treasury; and though they were re- 
stored by Claudius, they seem to have been finally 
dismissed by Nero. (Tacit. Annal. xiii. 29. Sucton, 
in Aug. c. 36, in Claud, c. 24. Dion, p. 696 H. liii. 
c. 2], gor [L Ix. c. 24], ete. Plin. Epistol. x. 20, et 
alibi.) In the provinces of the Imperial division, 
the place of the qu:rstois was more ably supplied 
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by the procurators (Dion Cas. p. 707 {L lii. c. 15]; 
Tacit. in Vit. Agricol. c. 15); or, as they were after- 
wards called, rationales. (Hist. August. p. 130 [Lam- 
prid. Alex. Sever. cc. 45, 46]). But in the provinces 
of the senate we may still discover a series of quas- 
tors till the reign of Marcus Antoninus. (Sce the 
Inscriptions of Gruter, the Epistles of Pliny, and a 
decisive fact in the Augustan History, p. 64 [Spar- 
tian. Sever. c. 2].) From Ulpian we inay learn 
(Pandect. l. i. tit. 13) that, under the government 
of the House of Severus, their provincial admin- 
istration was abolished; and in the subsequent 
troubles the annual or triennial elections of quars- 
tors must have naturally ceased. 

150. Cum patris nomine et epistolas ipse dicta- 
ret, ct edicta conscriberet, orationesque in senatu 
recitaret, etiam qua@storis vice. Sueton. in Tit. c. 6. 
‘Lhe office must have acquired new dignity, which 
was occasionally executed by the heir apparent of 
the empire. Trajan intrusted the same care to 
Hadrian, his quastor and cousin. See Dodwell, 
Prelection. Cambden. x. xi. p. 362-394. 

153. : lerris edicta daturus, 

Supplicibus responsa, venis. Oracula 
regis 
Eloguocievere tuo; nec dignius unquain 
Majestas meminit sese Romana locutam. 
Claudian in Consulat. Mall. 'Iheodor. 33. See 
likewise Symmachus (Lpistol. i. 17) and Cassio- 
dorus (Varnar. vi. 5). 

152. Cod. Iheod. l. vi. tit. 30, Cod. Justinian. 
L xii. tit. 24. 

153. In the departments of the two counts of the 
treasury the eastern part of the ANonte happens 
to be very defective. It mav be observed that we 
had a treasury chest in London. and a gyneceum 
or manufacture at Winchester. But Britain was not 
thought worthy cithe: of a mint or of an arsenal. 
Gaul alone possessed three of the former and eight 
of the latter, 

154. Cod. Lheod. 1. vi. tit. xxx. leg. 2; and Gode- 
frov ad lac, 

155. Strabon. Geoeraph. |. vn. p. 809 Pp. 535, 
edit. Casaubl Phe other tempie ot Comana, in 
Pontus, was a colony trom that of Cappadocia, l. 
si. p. 835 P. 557, cd. Casaub.. Phe president Des 
Brosses (see his Saluste, tom. n. p. 21) conjectures 
that the deity adored in both Comanas was Beltis, 
the Venus of the East, the goddess of gencration:; a 
very diflerc nt being indeed trom the goddess of war. 

15b. Cad. Dheod. bx. tit. vi. de Grege Domini- 
co. Godefroy has collected every circumstance of 
antiquity relative to the Cappadocian horses, One 
of the finest breeds, the Palmatian, was the for- 
feiture of a rebel, whose estate lay about sixteen 
miles trom Tyana, near the great road between 
Constantinople and Antioch, 

157. Justinian (Novell. 30) subjected the prov- 
ince of the count of Cappadocia to the immediate 
authority of the favourite eunuch, who presided 
over the sacred bedi hamber. 

158. Cod. Iheod. |. vi. tit. xxx, leg. 4, ete. 
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159. Pancirolus, p. 102, 136. The appearance of 
these military domestics is described in the Latin 
poem of Corippus, De Laudibus Justin. 1. iii. 157- 
179, p. 419, 420 of the Appendix Hist. Byzantin. 
Rom. 1777. 

160. Ammianus Marcellinus, who served so 
many years, obtained only the rank of a protector. 
The first ten among these honourable soldiers were 
Clarissimi. 

161. Xenophon, Cyropæd. I. viii. [c. 2, §§ 10, 
11.1 Brisson, de Regno Persico, |. i. No. 190, p. 
264. The emperors adopted with pleasure this Per- 
sian mctaphor. 

162. For the .igentes in Rebus, see Ammian. 1. xv. 
c. 3, I. xvi. c. 5, 1. xxii. c. 7, with the curious anno- 
tations of Valesius. Cod. Theod. l. vi. tit. xxvii. 
xxviii. xxix. Among the passages collected in the 
Commentary of Godcfroy, the most remarkable is 
one from Libanius, in his discourse concerning the 
death of Julian. 

163. The Pandects (l. xlviii. tit. xviii.) contains 
the sentiments of the most celebrated civilians on 
the subject of torture. They strictly confine it to 
slaves; and Ulpian himself is ready to achnowledge 
that Res est fragilis, et periculosa, et quie veritatem 
fallat. [§ 23.] 

164. In the conspiracy of Piso against Nero, 
Epicharis (libertina mulier) was the only person 
tortured; the rest were infact: tormentis. It would be 
superfluous to add a weaker, and it would be diffi- 
cult to find a stronger, example. Tacit. Annal. 
XV. 57. 

165. Dicendum ... de institutis Atheniensium, 
Rhodiorum, doctissimorum hominum, apud quos 
etiam (id quod acerbissimum est) liberi, civesque 
torquentur. Cicero, Partit. Orat. c. 34. We may 
learn from the trial of Philotas the practice of the 
Macedonians. (Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvii. [c. 80] p. 604. 
Q. Curt. l. vi. c.*rr.) 

166. Heineccius (Element. Jur. Civil. part vii. p. 
81) has collected these exemptions into one view. 

167. This definition of the sage Ulpian (Pan- 
dect. l. xlviii. tit. iv.) seems to have been adapted 
to the court of Caracalla, rather than to that of 
Alexander Severus. See the Codes of I heodosius 
and Justinian ad leg. Juliam majestatis. 

168. Arcadius Charisius is the oldest lawyer 
quoted in the Pandects to justify the universal 
practice of torture in all cases of treason; but this 
maxim of tyranny, which is admitted by Ammi- 
anus (l. xix. c. 12) with the most respectful terror, 
is enforced by several laws of the successors of Con- 
stantine. Sce Cod. Theod. l. ix. tit. xxxv. In ma- 
jestatis crimine omnibus zequa est conditio. [Ieg. 1.] 

169. Montesquicu, The Spirit of Laws, xiii. 12. 

170. Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 389) has seen 
this important truth with some degree of per- 
plexity. 

171. The cycle of indictions, which may be 
traced as high as the reign of Constantius or per- 
haps of his father Constantine, is still employed by 
the Papal court: but the commencement of the 
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year has been very reasonably altered to the first of 
January. See PArt de vérifier les Dates, p. xi.; and 
Dictionnaire Raison. de la Diplomatique, tom. ii. 
p. 25; two accurate treatises, which come from the 
workshop of the Benedictines. 

172. ‘The first twenty-eight titles of the eleventh 
book of the ‘Theodosian Code are filled with the 
circumstantial regulations on the important sub- 
ject of tributes; but they suppose a clearer knowl- 
edge of fundamental principles than it is at present 
in our power to attain. 

173. The title concerning the Decurions (l. xii. 
tit. i.) is the most ample in the whole ‘Theodosian 
Code; since it contains not less than one hundred 
and ninety-two distinct laws to ascertain the duties 
and privileges of that useful order of citizens. 

174. Habemus cnin et hominum numerum qui 
delati sunt, ct agrorum modam. Eumenius in Pan- 
egyr. Vet. viii. [vii.]| 6. See Cod. Theod. l. xiii. tit. x. 
xi. with Godcfroy’s Conimentary. 

175. Siquis sacrilegå vitem falce succiderit; aut 
feracium ramorum fœtus hebetaverit, quo declinet 
fidem Censuum, ct mentiatu: callide paupertatis 
ingenium, mox detectus capitale subibit exitium, 
et bona ejus in Fisci jura migrabunt. Cod. Theod. 
l. xiii. tit. xi. leg. 1. Although this law is not with- 
out itsstudied obscurity, itis, however, clearenough 
to prove the minuteness of the inquisition, and the 
disproportion of the penalty. 

176. The astonishment of Pliny would have 
ceased. Equidem minor P. R. victis gentibus [in 
tributo] semper argentum inpet itasse, non aurwn. 
Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 15. 

177. Some precautions were taken (we Cod. 
Theod. l. xi. tit. ff. and Cod. Justinian. l. x. tit. 
xxvii. leg. 1, 2, 3) to restrain the magistrates froin 
the abuse of their authority, either in the exaction 
or in the purchase of corn: but those who had 
learning cnough to read the orations of Cicero 
against Verres (iii. de Frumento) might instruct 
themselves in all the various arts of oppression, 
with regard to the weight, the price, the quality, 
and the carriage. ‘The avarice of an unlettered gov- 
¢ernor would supply the ignorance of precept or 
prececdent. 

178. Cod. ‘Theod. |. xi. tit. xxviii. leg. 2, pub- 
lished the 24th of March, a.D. 395, by the emperor 
Honorius, only two months after the death of his 
father ‘Theodosius. He speaks of 528,042 Roman 
jugera, which I haye reduced to the English meas- 
ure. The jugerum contained 28,800 square Ro- 
man fcet. 

179. Godefroy (Cod. Theod. tom. v. p. 116 [L 
xiv. tit. x. leg, 2]) argues with weight and learning 
on the subject of the capitation; but while he ex- 
plains the caput as a share or measure of property, 
he too absolutely excludes the idea of a personal 
assessment. 

180. Quid profuerit (Julianus) anhelantibus ex- 
tremA penurif Gallis, hinc maxime claret, quod 
primitus partes cas ingressus, pro capitibus singulis 
tributi nomine vicenos quinos aureos reperit flagi- 
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tari; discedens vero septenos tantum, munera uni- 
versa complentes, Ammian. I. xvi. c. 5. 

181. In the calculation of any sum of money 
under Constantine and his successors, we need 
only refer to the excellent discourse of Mr. Greaves 
on the Denarius for the proof of the following prin- 
ciples: 1. That the ancient and modern Roman 
pound, containing 5256 grains of ‘Troy weight, is 
about one-twelfth lighter than the English pound, 
which is composed of 5760 of the same grains. 2. 
‘That the pound of gold, which had once been di- 
vided into forty-eight aurei, was at this time coined 
into seventy-two smaller pieces of the sarne denom- 
ination. 3. That five of these aurei were the legal 
tender for a pound of silver, and that consequently 
the pound of gold was cachanged for fourteen 
pounds eight ounces of silver, according to the Ro- 
man, or about thirteen pounds according to the 
English weight. 4. That the English pound of silver 
is coined into sixty-two shillings. From these ele- 
ments we may compute the Roman pound of 
gold, the usual method of reckoning large sums, 
at forty pounds sterling, and we may fix the cur- 
rency of the aureus at somewhat more than eleven 
shillings. 

182. Geryoncs nos esse puta, monstrumque 

tributuim, 

Hic capita ut vivam, tu mihi tolle tza. 
Sidon. Apollinar. Carm. xiii. 
[v. 19.] 

The reputation of Father Sirmond led me to ex- 
pect more satisfaction than I have found in his 
note (p. 144) on this remarkable passage. The 
words, suo vel suorum nomine, betray the perplexity 
of the commentator. 

183. ‘This assertion, however formidable it may 
seem, is founded on the original registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages, collected by public author- 
ity, and now deposited in the Cantréle Général at 
Paris. The annual average of births throughout 
the whole kingdom, taken in five years (from 1770 
to 1774, both inclusive), is 47a,049 boys and 
449,269 girls, in all 928,918 children. The province 
of French Hainault alone furnishes ggo6 births; 
and we are assured, by an actual enumeration of 
the people, annually repeated from the year 1773 
to the year 1776, that, upon an average, Hainault 
contains 257,097 inhabitants. By the rules of fair 
analogy, we might infer that the ordinary propor- 
tion of annual births to the whole people is about 
1 to 26; and that the kingdom of France contains 
24,151,868 persons of both sexes and of every age. 
If we content ourselves with the more moderate 
proportion of 1 to 25, the whole population will 
amount to 23,222,950. l'rom the diligent researches 
of the French government (which are not un- 
worthy of our own imitation) we may hope to ob- 
tain a still greater degree of certainty on this im- 
portant sulaject. 

184. Cod. Theod. I. v. tit. ix. x. xi. Cod. Justin- 
ian, I. xi, tit. Ixiii. Coloni appellantur qui condi- 
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tionem debent genitali solo, propter agriculturam 
sub dominio possessorum. Augustine, The City 
of God, I. x. c. i. 

185. The ancient jurisdiction of (Augustodunum) 
Autun in Burgundy, the capital of the Ædui, com- 
prehended the adjacent territory of (Noviodunum) 
Nevers. See d’Anville, Notice de l’ Ancienne Gaule, 
p. 491. The two dioceses of Autun and Nevers are 
now composed, the former of 610, and the latter 
of 160 parishes. The registers of births, taken dur- 
ing cleven years, in 476 parishes of the same prov- 
ince of Burgundy, and multiplied by the mod- 
crate proportion of 25 (see Messance, Recherches 
sur la Population, p. 142), may authorise us to 
assign an average number of 656 persons for each 
parish, which, being again multiplied by the 770 
parishes of the dioceses of Nevers and Autun, will 
produce the sum of 505,120 persons for the ex- 
tent of country which was once possessed by the 
Ædui. 

186. We might derive an additional supply of 
301,750 inhabitants from the dioceses of Châlons 
(Cabillonum) and of Maçon (Matssco); since they 
contain, the one 200, and the other 260 parishes. 
This accession of territory might be justified by 
very specious reasons. 1. Châlons and Macon were 
undoubtedly within the original jurisdiction of the 
Ædui. (See d’Anville, Notice, p. 187, 443.) 2. In 
the Notitia of Gaul they are enumerated not as 
Civitates, but merely as Castra. 3. They do not ap- 
pear to have been episcopal seats before the fifth 
and sixth centuries. Yet there is a passage in Eu- 
menius (Panegyr. Vet. viii. [vii.] 7) which very 
forcibly deters me from extending the territory of 
the Ædui, in the reign of Constantine, along the 
beautiful banks of the navigable Saône. 

187, Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet. viii. [vii] r1. 

188. 1 Abbé du Bos. Hist. Critique de la M. F. 
tom. i. p. 121. 

189. Sce Cod. Theod. |. xiii. tit. i. and iv. 

190. Zosimus, l. ii. jc. 38] p. 115. There is prob- 
ably as much passion and prejudice in the attack 
of Zosimus as in the elaborate defence of the mem- 
ory of Constantine by the zealous Dr. Howell. 
Hist. of the World, vol. ii. p. 20. 

191. Cod. Theod. I. xi. tit. vii. leg. 3. 

192. See Lipsius de Magnitud. Romana, l. ii. c. 
a. The Tarragonese Spain presented the emperor 
Claudius with a crown of gold of seven, and Gaul 
with another of nine, hundred pounds weight. I 
hive followed the rational emendation of Lipsius. 

1a3. God. Vheod. l xii. tit. xiii. The senators 
were supposed to be exempt from the Aurum Coro- 
nunum: but the dur: Oblutio, which was required at 
their hands, was precisely of the same nature. 

194. The great Lheodosius, in his judicious ad- 
vice to his son (Claudian, in iv. Consulat. Honorii, 
214, ete.), distinguishes the station of a Roman 
prince from that of a Parthian monarch. Virtue 
was necessary for the one; birth might suffice for 
the other. 
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t. On ne se trompera point sur Constantin en 
croyant tout le mal qu’en dit Eusébe, et tout le 
bien qu’en dit Zosime. Fleury, Hist. Ecclésiastique, 
tom. iii. p. 233. Eusebius and Zosimus form indeed 
the two extremes of flattery and invective. Ihe 
intermediate shades are expressed by those writers 
whose character or situation variously tempered 
the influence of their religious zeal. 

2. The virtues of Constantine are collected for 
the most part from Eutropius and the younger 
Victor, two sincere pagans, who wrote after the 
extinction of his family. Even Zosimus and the 
Emperor Julian acknow ledged his personal courage 
and military achievements. 

3. See Eutropius, x. 6 [4]. In primo Imperii tem- 
pore optimis principibus, ultimo mediis compa- 
randus. From the ancient Greek version of Pean- 
ius (edit. Havercamp. p. 697), I am inclined to 
suspect that Eutropius had originally written zzy 
mediis; and that the offensive monosyllable was 
dropped by the wilful inadvertency of transcribers. 
Aurelius Victor expresses the general opimon by a 
vulgar and indeed obscure proverb, Zrachala dec- 
em annis prxstantissimus; duodecim sequentibus 
latro; decem novissimis pupillus ob iinmodic as pro- 
fusiones. [Epit. c. 41.] 

4. Julian, Orat. i. p. 8, in a flattering dis- 
course pronounced before the son of Constan- 
tine; and Cæsares, p. 335. Zosimus |l. ii. c. 
38], p. 114, 115. The stately buildings of Con- 
stantinople, ctc., may be quoted as a lasting and 
unexceptionable proof of the profuseness of their 
founder. ° 

5. The impaitial Ammianus deserves all our 
confidence. Proximorum fauces aperuit primus 
omnium Constantinus. l. xvi. c. 8. Eusebius him- 
self confesses the abuse (Vit. Constantin. I. iv. c. 
29, 54); and some of the Imperial laws feebly point 
out the remedy. See p. 337. 

6. Julian, in the Cæsars, attempts to ridicule his 
uncle. His suspicious testimony 1s confirmed, how- 
ever, by the learned Spanheim, with the authority 
of medals (see Commentaire, p. 156, 299, 397, 
459). Eusebius (Orat. c. 5) alleges that Constantine 
dressed for the public, not for himself. Were this 
admitted, the vainest coxcomb could never want 
an excuse. 

7. Zosimus Íl. ii. c. 20] and Zonaras agree in 
representing Minervina as tne concubine of Con- 
stantine; but Ducange has very gallantly rescued 
her character, by producing a decisive passage 
from one of the panegyrics: “Ab ipso fine pueri- 
tiæte te matrimonii legibus dedisti.” 

8. Ducange (Familiæ Byzantine, p. 44) bestows 
on him, after Zonaras, the name of Constantine; a 
name somewhat unlikely, as it was already occu- 
pied by the elder brother. 'I hat of Hannibalianus 
is mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle, and is ap- 


proved by Tillemont, Hist. des Empercurs, tom. 
iv. p. 527. 

g. Jerom. in Chron, The poverty of Lactantius 
may be applied either to the praise of the disinter- 
ested philosopher, or to the shame of the unfceling 
pation. See Idlemont, Mém. Ecclésiast. tom. vi. 
pati. p. 345. Dupin, Bibliotheque celésiast. tom. 
i. p. 205. Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel His- 
tory, part ii. vol. vii. p. 66. 

10. Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. x. c. g9. Eutropius 
(x. 4) styles hiin “Segrepium virum;” and Julian 
(Orat. i.) very plainly alludes to the exploits of 
Crispus in the civil war. See Spanheim, Comment, 
p- 92. 

tt. Compare Idatius and the Paschal Chronicle 
with Ammianus (l. xiv. c. 5). Lhe zeur in which 
Constantius was created Cæsar seems to be more 
accurately fixed by the two chronologists: but the 
historian who hved in Ins court could not be ig- 
norant of the day of the anniversary. For the ap- 
pointment of the new Cesar to the provinces of 
Gaul, see Juhan, Orat. 2. p. 12; Godefroy, Chro- 
nol. Leguin, p. 26, and Blondel, de la Primauté de 
PEglise, p. 1189. 

r2. Cod. I heod. l ix. tit. iv. [tit. 1, leg. 4.] Godi - 
froy suspected the secret motives of this law. Com- 
ment. tom. ii. p. Q. 

13. Ducange, Fain. Byzant. p. 28. Tillemont, 
tom. iv. p. Oro. 

14. His name was Porphyrius Optatianus. The 
date of his pancyyric, witten according to the 
taste of the age in vile acrostics, 1s settled by Scal- 
iger ad Euseb. p. 250; Lillemont, tom. iv. p. 607; 
and Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin L iv. c. 1. 

15. Zosim. lL n. [c. 29] p. 103. Godefroy, Ghio- 
nol. Legum. p. 28. 

10. "Anplrws v ilhout a trial, as the strong and most 
probably the just expression of Suidas. Lhe elder 
Victor, who wrote under the next reign, speaks 
with becomung caution. “Natt grandior, incertum 
qua causA, patris judicio occidisset.” [De Gesar. 
c. 41.] Hwe consult the succeeding writers, Rutro- 
pius, the younger Victor, Orosius, Jerom, Zosumus, 
Philostorgius, and Giegory of Lours, their knowl- 
edge will appear gradually to increase as their 
means of information must have diminished, a cir- 
cumstance which frequently occurs in historical 
disquisition. 

17. Aminianus (l. xiv. c. 11) uses the general ex- 
pression of peremptum. Codinus (p. 34) [p. 63, ed. 
Bonn] beheads the young prince; but Sidonius 
Apollinaris (Epistol. v. 8), for the sake perhaps of 
an antithesis to Fausta’s warm bath, chooses to ad- 
minister a draught of cold poison. 

18. Sorosis filiuin, commode indolis juvenem. 
Eutropius, x. 6 [4]. May I not be permitted to con- 
jecture that Crispus had marricd Helena, the 
daughter of the emperor Licinius, and that on the 
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happy delivery of the princess, in the year 322, a 
general pardon was granted by Constantine? See 
Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 47, and the law (l. ix. 
tit. xxxvii.) of the Theodosian code, which has so 
much embarrassed the interpreters. Godefroy, tom. 
iii. p. 267, 

19. See the Life of Constantine, particularly 
[Euseb.] L ii. c. 19, 20. Two hundred and fifty 
years afterwards Evagrius (l. iii. c. 41) deduced 
from the silence of Eusebius a vain argument 
against the reality of the fact. 

20. Histoire de Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire, 
part ii. c. 10. 

21. In order to prove that the statue was erected 
by Constantine, and afterwards concealed by the 
malice of the Arians, Codinus very readily creates 
(p. 34 [p. 63, ed. Bonn]) two witnesses, Hippolytus 
and the younger Herodotus, to whose imaginary 
historics he appeals with unblushing confidence. 

22. Zosimus (l. ii. [c. 29] p. 103) may be con- 
sidered as our original. ‘The ingenuity of the mod- 
erns, assisted by a few hints from the ancients, has 
illustrated and improved his obscure and imper- 
fect narative. 

23. Philostorgius, l. ìi. c. 4. Zosimus (I. ii. p. 104 
[e. ag], 116 [c. 39]) imputes to Constantine the 
dea... Gi two wives, of the innocent Fausta, and of 
an adulteress who was the mother of his three suc- 
cessors. According to Jerom, three or four years 
elapsed between the death of Crispus and that of 
Fausta. The elder Victor is prudently silent. 

24. If I austa was put to death, it is reasonable 
to believe that the private apartments of the palace 
were the scene of her execution. “The orator Chry- 
sostom indulges his fancy by exposing the naked 
cimpress on a deserit mountain to be devoured by 
wild beasts. 

25. Julian. Orat. i. [p. 9]. He seems to call her 
the mother of Crispus. She might assume that tide 
by adoption. .At least, she was not considered as his 
mortal enemy. Julian compares the fortune of 
Fausta with that of Parvsatis, the Persian queen. 
A Roman would have more naturally recollected 
the second Agiippina:— 

Et moi, qui sur le tréne ai suivi mes an- 
cêtres: 

Moi, fille, femme, srur, et mère de vos 
maitres. 

26. Monod. in Constantin. Jun. c. 4, ad Calcem 
Futrop. edit. Havercamp. ‘The orator styles her 
the most divine and pious of queens. 

27. Interfecit numerosos amicos. Futrop. x. 6 [4]. 

28. Saturni aurea secula quis requirat? 

Sunt hac gemmea, sed Neroniana. 

Sidon, Apollinar, v. 8. 
lt is somewhat singular that these satirical lines 
should be attributed, not to an obscure libeller or 
a disappointed patriot, but to Ablavius, prime 
minister and favourite of the emperor. We may 
now perceive that the imprecations of the Roman 
people were dictated by humanity as well as by su- 
perstition, Zosim. 1. ii. [c. 30] p. 105. 
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29. Euseb. Orat. in Constantin. c. 3. These 
dates are sufficiently correct to justify the orator. 

30. Zosim. l. ii. [c. 39] p. 117. Under the prede- 
cessors of Constantine, Nobilissimus was a vague 
epithet rather than a legal and determined title. 

31. Adstruunt nummi veteres ac singulares. 
Spanheiin de Usu Numisinat. Dissertat. xii. vol. ii. 
p. 357. Ammianus speaks of this Roman king (l. 
xiv. c. 1, and Vak sius ad loc.). The Valesian frag- 
ment styles him King of kings; and the Paschal 
Chronicle (p. 286 [p. 228, ed. Ven.; vol. i. p. 532, 
ed. Bonn]), by employing the word Piya, acquires 
the weight of Latin evidence. 

32. His dexterity in martial exercises is cele- 
brated by Julian (Orat. i. p. 11, Orat. ii. p. 53) 
and allowed by Ammianus (l. xxi. c. 16). 

33. Euscb. in Vit. Constantin. L iv. c. 51. Julian, 
Orat. i. p. 11-16, with Spanheim’s elaborate Com- 
mentary. Libanius, Orat. iii. p. r09 [ed. Paris, 
1627]. Constantius studied with laudable diligence; 
but the dulness of his fancy prevented him from 
succeeding in the ait of poctry, or even of rhetoric. 

34. Eusebius (l. iv. c. 51, 521), with a design of 
cxalting the authority and glory of Constantine, 
affirms that he divided the Roman empire as a 
private citizen might have divided his patrimony. 
His distribution of the provinces may be collected 
fiom Eutiopius, the two Victors, and the Val sian 
fragment. 

35. Calocerus, the obscure leader of this rebel- 
lion, or rather tumult, was apprehended and burnt 
alive in the market-place of’l arsus, by the vigilance 
of Dalmatius. See the elder Victor, the Chronicle 
of Jerom, and the doubtful traditions of ‘I heoph- 
anes and Cedrenus. 

30. Cellarius has collected the opinions of the 
ancients concerning the European and Asiatic 
Sarmatia; and M. d°.Anville has applied them to 
modern geography with the skill and accuracy 
Which always distinguish that excellent writer. 

37. Ammian. l. xvii.c. 12. ‘Che Sarmatian horses 
were castrated to prevent the mischievous acci- 
dents which might happen fiom the noisy and un- 
governable passions of the males. 

38. Pausanias, l. i. fc. 21, § 5] p. 50, edit. Kuhn. 
That inquisitive traveller had carefully examined 
a Sarmatian cuirass which was preserved in the 
temple of AUsculapius at Athens. 

39.  Aspicis et mitti sub adunco toxica ferro 

Ft telum causas mortis habere duas. 
Ovid, ex Ponto, l. iv. ep. 7, 
ver. TI. 
See in the Recherches sur les Américains, tom. ii. 
p. 236-271, a very curious dissertation on poisoned 
duts. The venom was commonly extracted from 
the vegetable reign: but that employed bv the 
Scythians appears to have been drawn from the 
viper and a mixture of human blood. The use of 
poisoned arms. which has been spread over both 
worlds, never preserved a savage tribe from the 
arms of a disciplined enemy. 
40. The nine books of Poctical Epistles which 
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Ovid composed during the seven first years of his 
melancholy exile, possess, besides the merit of ele- 
gance, a double value. They exhibit a picture of 
the human mind under very singular circum- 
stances; and they contain many curious observa- 
tions, which no Roman, except Ovid, could have 
an opportunity of making. Every circumstance 
which tends to illustrate the history of the bar- 
barians has been drawn toyether by the very ac- 
curate Count de Buat, Hist. Ancienne des Peuples 
de l’Europe, tom. iv. c. xvi. p. 286-317. 

41. The Sarmatian Jazygæ were settled on the 
banks of the Pathissus or Tibiscus, when Pliny, in 
the year 79, published his Natural History. See 
l. iv. c. 25. In the time of Strabo and Ovid, sixty or 
seventy years before, they appear to have inhabited 
beyond the Getz, along the coast of the Euxine, 

42. Principes Sarmatarum Jazygum penes quos 
civitatis regimen . . . plebem quoque et vim equi- 
tum, quå solå valent, offerebant. Tacit. Hist. iii. 5. 
This offer was made in the civil war between Vi- 
tcllius and Vespasian. 

43. This hypothesis of a Vandal king reigning 
over Sarmatian subjects seems necessary to recon- 
cile the Goth Jornandes with the Greek and Latin 
historians of Constantine. It may be observed that 
Isidore, who lived in Spain under the dominion of 
the Goths, gives them for enemies, not the Van- 
dals, but the Sarmatians. See his Chronicle in 
Grotius, p. 709. 

44. [No other author mentions Constantine’s 
defeat by the Goths. ] 

45. I may stand in necd of some apology for 
having used, without scruple, the authority of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in all that rclates to 
the wars and negotiations of the Chersonites. I am 
aware that he was a Greek of the tenth century, 
and that his accounts of ancient history are fre- 
quently confused and fabulous. But on this occasion 
his narrative is, for the most part, consistent and 
probable; nor is there much difficulty in concciv- 
ing that an cmpcror might have access to some 
secret archives which had escaped the diligence of 
meaner historians. For the situation and history of 
Chersone, see Peyssoncl, des Peuples barbares qui 
ont habité les Bords du Danube, c. xvi. 84-90. 
{Gibbon has confused the inhabitants of the city of 
Cherson, the ancient Chersonesus, with the people 
of the Chersonesus ‘Taurica.] 

46. The Gothic and Sarmatian wars are related 
in so broken and imperfect a manner, that I have 
been obliged to compare the following writers, who 
mutually supply, correct, and illustrate each other. 
Those who will take the same trouble may acquire 
a right of criticising my narrative. Ammianus, 1l. 
xvii. c. 12. Anonym. Valesian, p. 715. Eutropius, 
x. 7 [4]. Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 26. Julian, 
Orat. i. p. 9, and Spanheim, Comment. p. 94. 
Hieronym. in Chron. Eusceb. in Vit. Constantin. 1. 
iv. c. 6. Socrates, l. i. c. 18. Sozomen, I. i. c. 8. Zo- 
simus, l. ii. [c. 21] p. 108, Jornandes de Re». Get- 
icis, c. 22. Isidorus in Chron. p. 709; ir Hist. 
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Gothorum Grotii. Constantin. Porphyrogenitus de 
Administrat. Imperii, c. 53, p. 208, edit. Meursii 
[p. 144 sqq. ed. Paris; vol. iii. p. 244 sqq. ed. Bonn]. 

47. Eusebius (in Vit. Const. I. iv. c. 50) remarks 
three circumstances relative to these Indians. 1. 
They came from the shores of the eastern ocean; a 
description which might be applied to the coast of 
China or Coromandel. 2. They presented shining 
gems and unknown animals. 3. They protested 
their kings had erected statues to represent the su- 
preme majesty of Constantine. 

48. Funus relatum in urbem sui nominus, quod 
sane P. R. :everrime tulit. Aurelius Victor [de 
Cæsar. c. 41]. Constantine prepared for himself a 
stately tomb in the church of the Holy Apostles. 
Euseb. 1. iv. c. 60. ‘he best, and indeed almost the 
only account of the sickness, death, and funeral of 
Constantine, is contained in the fourth book of his 
Life by Eusebius. 

49. Eusebius (l. iv. c. 68) terminates his narra- 
tive by this loyal declaration of the troops, and 
avoids all the invidious circuinstances of the sub- 
sequent massacre. 

50. ‘Lhe character of Dalmatius is advantage- 
ously, though concisely, drawn by Eutropius (x. 
9 [5]). Dalinatius Cæsar prosper ima indole, neque 
patruo absimilis, kaud multo post oppressus est fac- 
tione militari. As both Jerom and the Alexandrian 
Chronicle mention the third year of the Cæsar, 
which did not commence till the 18th or 24th of 
September, A.D. 337, it is certain that these mili- 
tary factions continued above four months, 

51. I have related this singular anecdote on the 
authority of Philostorgius, l. 1i. c. 16. But if such a 
pietext was ever used by Constantius and his ad- 
herents, it was laid aside with contempt as soon as 
it served theit immediate purpose. Athanasius 
(tom. į. p. 850) mentions the oath which Constan- 
tius had taken for the security of his kinsmen. 

52. Conjuga sobrinarum div ignotata, tempore 
addito percrebuisse. ‘Tacit. Annal. xii. 6, and Lip- 
sius ad loc. I'he repeal of the ancient law, and the 
practice of five hundred years, were insufficient to 
eradicate the prejudices of the Romans, who still 
considered the marriages of cousins-german as a 
species of imperfect incest (Augustine, T'he City of 
God, xv. 16); and Julian, whose mind was biassed by 
superstition and icsentinent, stigmatises these un- 
natural alliances between his own cousins with the 
opprobrious epithet of yayadp re ob yav (Orat. 
vii. p. 228). ‘Lhe jurisprudence of the canons has 
since revived and enforced this prohibition, with- 
out being able to introduce it either into the civil 
or the common law of Europe. See, on the subject 
of these marriages, Taylor’s Civil Law, p. 3313 
Broucr, de Jure Connub. |. ii. c. 12; Hericourt, des 
Loix Ecclésiastiques, part iii. c. 5; Fleury, Institu- 
tions du Droit Canonique, tom. i. p. 331, Paris, 
1767; and Fra Paolo, Istoria del Concilio Trident. 
L viii. 

53. Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 270) charges 
his cousin Constantius with the whole guilt of a 
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massacre from which he himself so narrowly es- 
caped. His assertion is confirmed by Athanasius, 
who, for reasons of a very different nature, was not 
less an enemy of Constantius (tom. i. p. 856). Zosi- 
mus [ii. 40] joins in the same accusation. But the 
three abbreviators, Eutropius and the Victors, use 
very qualifying expressions: —‘‘sinente poitus quam 
jubente;” “incertum quo suasore;” “vi militum.” 

54. Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. l. iv. c. 69. Zosi- 
mus, l. ii. [ c. 39] p. 117. Idat. in Chron. See two 
notes of ‘Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. 
p. 1086-1091, The reign of the eldest brother at 
Constantinople is noticed only in the Alexandrian 
Chronicle. 

55. Agathias, who lived in the sixth century, is 
the author of this story (I. iv. p. 135, edit. Louvre 
[c. 25, p. 262, ed. Bonn]). He derived his informa- 
tion from some extracts of the Persian Chronicles, 
obtained and translated by the interpreter Sergius 
during his embassy at that court. The coronation 
of the mother of Sapor is likewise mentioned by 
Schikard (Larikh, p. 116) and d’Herbelot (Biblio- 
thèque Orientale, p. 763). 

56. 1 Herbelot, Bibliothéque Orientale, p. 764. 

57. Sextus Rufus (c. 26), who on this occasion is 
no contemptible authority, affirms that the Per- 
siane s fin vain for peace, and that Constantine 
was preparing to march against them: yet the su- 
perior weight of the testimony of Eusebius obliges 
us to admit the preliminaries, if not the ratifica- 
tion, of the treaty. See Tillemont, Hist. des Em- 
pereurs, tom. iv. p. 420. 

58. Julian. Orat. i. p. 20. 

59. Julian. Orat. i. p. 20, 21. Moses of Chorene, 
l. ii. c. 89, J. iii. c. 1-9, p. 226-240. The perfect 
agreement between the vague hints of the contem- 
porary orator and the circumstantial narrative of 
the national historian, gives light to the former 
and weight to the latter. lor the credit of Moses it 
may be likewise observed that the name of Anti- 
ochus is found a few years before in a civil office of 
inferior dignity. See Godefroy, Cod. ‘Theod. tom. 
vi. p. 350. 

60. Ammianus (xiv. 4) gives a lively description 
of the wandering and predatory life of the Sara- 
cens, who stretched from the confines of Assyria to 
the cataracts of the Nile. It appears froin the ad- 
ventures of Malchus, which Jerom has related in 
so entertaining a manner, that the high road be- 
tween Berwa and Edessa was infested by these 
robbers. See Hieronym. tom. i. p. 25. 

61. We shall take from Eutropius the general 
idea of the war (x. ro [6]). A Persis enim multa ct 
gravia perpessus, spe captis oppidis, obsessis ur- 
bibus, cesis exercitibus, nullumque ei contra Sa- 
porem prosperum prælium fuit, nisi quod apud 
Singaram, etc. ‘This honest account is confirmed 
by the hints of Ammianus, Rufus, and Jerom. The 
two first orations of Julian, and the third oration 
of Libanius, exhibit a more flattering picture; but 
the recantation of both those orators after the death 
of Constantius, while it restores us to the possession 
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of the truth, degrades their own character and that 
of the emperor. The commentary of Spanheim on 
the first oration of Julian is profusely learned. Sce 
likewise the judicious observations of Tillemont, 
Hist. des Empercurs, tom. iv. p. 656. 

62. Acecrrim& nocturn4 concertatione pugna- 
tum est, nostrorum copiis ingenti strage confossis. 
Ammian. xviii. 5. See likewise Eutropius, x. 10 
[6], and S Rufus, c. 27. 

63. Libanius, Orat. iii. p. 133, with Julian. Orat. 
i. p. 24, and Spanheim’s Commentary, p. 179. 

64. See Julian. Orat. i. p. 27; Orat. ii. p. 62, 
ctc.; with the Commentary of Spanheim (p. 188- 
202), who illustrates the circumstances, and ascer- 
tains the time of the three sicges of Nisibis. Their 
dates are likewise examined by Tillemont (Hist. 
des Empercurs, tom, iv. p. 668, 671, 674). Some- 
thing is added from Zosimus, 1l. iii. [c. 8] p. 151 
and the .\lexandrian Chronicle, p. 290. 

65. Sallust. Fragment. Ixxxiv. edit. Brosses, and 
Plutarch in Lucullus. Nisibis is now reduced 
to one hundred and fifty houses; the marshy 
lands produce rice, and the fertile meadows, as 
far as Mosul and the Tigris, are covered with 
the ruins of towns and villages. See Niebuhr, 
Voyages, tom. il. p. 300-300. 

66. ‘The miracles which Theodoret (I. ii. c. 30) 
ascribes to St. James, bishop of Edessa, were at 
least performed in a worthy cause, the defence of 
his country. He appeared on the walls under the 
figure of the Roman emprror, and sent an army of 
gnats to sting the trunks of the elephants, and to 
discomfit the host of the new Senacherib. 

67. Julian, Orat. i. p. 27. Though Niebuhr 
(tum. ii. p. 307) allows a very considerable swell to 
the Mygdonius, over which he saw a bridge of 
twelve arches; it is dificult, however, to understand 
this parallel of a trifling rivulet with a mighty 
river. [here are many circuinstances obscure, and 
almost unintelligible, in the description of these 
stupendous waterworks. 

68. We are obliged to Zonaras (tom. ii. l. xiii. 
[c. 7] p. 11 [15]) for this invasion of the Massage- 
tæ, which is perfectly consistent with the general 
series of events to which we are darkly led by the 
broken history of Ammianus. 

69. The causes and the events of this civil war 
are related with much perplexity and contradic- 
tion. I have chicfly followed Zonaras and the 
younger Victor, ‘The monody (ad calcem Eutrop. 
edit. Havercamp.) pronounced on the death of 
Constantine might have been very instructive; but 
prudence and false taste engaged the orator to 
involve himself in vague declamation. 

70. Quarum (gentium) obsides pretio qu:rsitos 
pueros venustiores, quod cultius habucrat, libidine 
hujusmodi arsisse pro certa habetur. [De Ceres. 41] 
Had not the depraved taste of Constans been pub- 
licly avowed, the elder Victor, who held a consid- 
erable office in his brother's reign, would not have 
asserted it in such positive terms. 

71. Julian. Orat. i. and ii. Zosim. L ii. [c. 42] p. 
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134. Victor in Epitome [c. 41]. There is reason to 
believe that Magnentius was born in one of those 
barbarian colonies which Constantius Chlorus had 
established in Gaul (see this History, p. 313). His 
behaviour may remind us of the patriot earl of 
Leicester, the famous Simon de Montfort, who 
could persuade the good people of England that 
he, a Frenchman by birth, had taken arms to deli- 
ver them from foreign favourites. 

72. Chis ancient city had once flourished under 
the name of Illiberis (Pomponius Mela, ii. 5). The 
munificence of Constantine gave it new splendour, 
and his mother’s name. Helena (it is still called 
Elne) became the seat of a bishop, who long after- 
wards transferred his residence to Perpignan, the 
capital of modern Rousillon. See d’Anville, No- 
tice de l’ Ancienne Gaule, p. 380; Longuerue, Des- 
cription de la France, p. 223; and the Marca His- 
panica, l. i. c. 2. 

73. Zosimus, I. ii. [c. 42] p. 119, 120; Zonaras, 
tom. ii. l. xiii. [c. 6] p. 13; and the Abhreviators. 

74. Eutropius (x. 10 [6]) describes Vetranio with 
more temper, and probably with more tuuth, than 
either of the two Victors. Vetranio was born of 
obscure parents in the wildest parts of Masia; and 
so much had his education been neglected, that, 
after his elevation, he studied the alphabet. 

75. Lhe doubtful, fluctuating conduct of Vet- 
ranio is described by Julian in his first oration íp. 
30, sgq.], and accurately explained by Spanhcim, 
who discusses the situation and behaviour of Con- 
stantina. 

76. See Peter the Patrician, in the Excerpta Leg- 
ationum, p. 28 [ed. Paris.; cap. 14, p. 130, ed. 
Bonn]. 

77. Zonaras, tom. ii. I. xiii. |c. 7] p. 15. Lhe 
position of Sardica, near the modern city of So- 
phia, appears better suited to this interview than 
the situation of either Naissus or Sirmium, where 
it is placed by Jerbm, Socrates, and Sozomen, 

78. See the two first o ations of Julian, particu- 
larly p. 31; and Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 44] p. 122. ‘The 
distinct narrative of the historian serves to illus- 
trate the diffuse but vague descriptions of the 
orator. 

79. The younger Victor assigns to his exile the 
emphatical appellation of ‘‘voluptarium otiuin.” 
(Epit. c. 41.] Socrates (I. ii. c. 28) is the voucher 
for the correspondence with the empcror, which 
would scem to prove that Vetraniu was, indeed, 
prope ad stultitiamn simplicissimus. 

80. Eum Constantius. . . facundiz vi dejectum 
Imperio in privatum otium ~-movit. Qua gloria 
post natum Imperium soli processit eloquio cle- 
mentiaque, etc. Aurelius Victor [de Cæsar. c. 
42]. Julian and Themistius (Orat. iii. and iv.) 
adorn this exploit with all the artificial and gaudy 
colouring of their rhetoric, 

81. Busbequius (p. 112) traversed the Lower 
Hungary and Sclavonia at a time when they were 
reduced almost to a desert, by the reciprocal hos- 
tilities of the Turks and Christians. Yet he men- 
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tions with admiration the unconquerable fertility 
of the soil; and observes that the height of the grass 
was sufficient to conceal a loaded waggon from his 
sight. See likewise Browne’s ‘Travels, in Harris’s 
Collection, vol. ii. p. 762, ete. 

82. Zosimus gives a very large account of the 
war and the negotiation (l. ii. [c. 45-54] p. 123- 
130). But as he neither shows himself a soldier nor 
a politician, his narrative must be weighed with 
attention, and received with caution. 

83. lhis remarkable bridge, which is flanked 
with towers and supported on large wooden piles, 
was constructed, a.b. 1566, by Sultan Soliman, to 
facilitate the march of his armics into Hungary. 
See Browne’s 'Iravels, and Busching’s System of 
Geography, vol. ii. p. go. 

84. This position, and the subsequent evolu- 
tions, are clearly, though concisely, described by 
Julian, Orat. i. p. 36. 

85. Sulpicius Severus, 1. ii. p. 405 (ed. Lugd. 
Bat. 1647]. Ihe emperor passed the day in prayer 
with Valens, the Arian bishop of Mursa, who gain- 
ed his confidence by announcing the success of 
the battle. M. de Fillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom. iv. p. 1110) very properly remarks the silence 
of Julian with regard to the personal prowess of 
Constantius in the battle of Mursa. The silence 
of flattery is sometimes equal to the most positive 
and authentic evidence. 

8b. Julian. Qirat i. p. 36, 37; and Orat. ii. p. 59, 
bo. Zonaras, tom. n. l lin. |c. 8] p. 17. Zosimus, 
Lai. fe. 49-52] p. 130-133. Ehe last of these cele- 
brates the dexterity of the archer Menelaus, who 
could disc harge three arrows at the same time; an 
advantage which, according to his apprehension 
of military allaus, maternally contributed to the 
victory of Constantius. 

87. According to Zonaras [I. c.], Constantius, 
out of 80,000 men, lost 30,000; and Magnentius 
lost 24,000 out of 36,000. {he other articles of this 
account seem probable and authentic, but the 
numbers of the tyrants’ army must have been mis- 
taken, either by the author or his transcribers. 
Magnentius had collected the whole force of the 
West, Romans and barbarians, into one formid- 
able body, which cannot fairly be estumated at less 
than 100,000 men. Julian. Orat. i. p. 34, 35. 

88. Ingentes R. I. vires eâ dimicatione consump- 
tæ sunt, ad quælibet bella externa idoneæ, quet 
multum tiumphorum possent sec uritatisque con- 
ferre. Eutropius, x. 13 [6]. Phe younger Victor 
expresses himself to the same effect. 

89. On this occasion we must prefer the unsus- 
pected testimony of Zosimus and Zonaras to the 
flattering assertions of Julian. ‘T'he younger Victor 
paints the character of Magnentius in a singular 
light: “Sermonis acer, animi turmidi, et immodice 
tinidus; artifex tamen ad occultandain audaciæ 
specie formidenem.” [Epit. c. 43.] Is it most likely 
that in the battle of Mursa his behaviour was gov- 
erned by nature or by art? I should incline for the 
latter. 
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go. Julian. Orat. i. p. 38, 39. In that place, 
howcver, as well as in Oration ii. p. 97, he insinu- 
ates the general disposition of the senate, the peo- 
ple, and the soldiers of Italy, towards the party of 
the emperor. 

gt. The elder Victor describes in a pathetic 
manner the miserable condition of Rome: ‘*Cujus 
stolidum ingenium adeo P. R. patribusque exitio 
fuit, uti passim domus, fora, via, templaque, cru- 
ore, cadaveribusque opplerentur, bustorum mo- 
do.” [De Cæsar. c. 42.] Athanasius (tom. i. p. 
677) deplores the fate of several illustrious vic- 
tims, and Julian (Orat. ii. p. 58) execrates the 
cruelty of Marcellinus, the implacable enemy of 
the house of Constantine. 

92. Zosim. l. ii. [c. 53] p. 133. Victor in Epi- 
tome [c, 42]. The panegyrists of Constantius, with 
their usual candour, forget to mention this acci- 
dental defeat. 

93. Zonaras, tom. ii. l. xiii. [c. 8] p. 17. Julian, 
in several places of the two orations, expatiates on 
the clemency of Constantius to the rebels. 

94. Zosim. l. ii. [c. 53] p. 133. Julian. Orat. i. p. 
40, ii. p. 74. 

a5. Ammian. xv. 6. Zosim. l. ii. [c. 53] p. 133. 
Julian, who (Orat. i. p. 40) inveighs against the 
eru l cai.cts of the tyrant's despair. mentions 
(Orat. i. p. 34) the oppressive edicts which were 
dictated by his necessities, or by his avarice. His 
subjects were compelled to purchase the Imperial 
demesnes: a doubtful and dangerous species of 
property, which, in case of a revolution, might 
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be imputed to them as a treasonable usurpation. 

96. ‘The medals of Magnentius celebrate the vic- 
tories of the two Augusti, and of the Cæsar. The 
Cæsar was another brother named Desiderius. 
See ‘Tillemont, Hist. des Empercurs, tom. iv. p. 
757- 

97. Julian. Orat. i. p. 40. ii. p. 74; with Span- 
heim, p. 263. His Commentary illustrates the 
transactions of this civil war. Mons Seleuci was a 
small place in the Cottian Alps, a few miles distant 
from Vapincum, or Gap, an episcopal city of Dau- 
phiné. Sce d’Anville, Notice de la Gaule, p. 464; 
and Longucrue, Description de la France, p. 327. 

g8. Zosimus, l. ii. fe. 53] p. 134. Liban. Orat. 
x. p. 268, 269. The latter most vehemently ar- 
raigns this crucl and selfish policy of Constantius. 

99. Julian, Orat. i. p. 40. Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 53] 
p. 134. Socrates, l. ii. c. 32. Sozomen, I. iv. c. 7. 
The younger Victor describes his death with some 
horrid circumstances: ‘Transfosso latere, ut erat 
vasti corporis, vulnere naribusque et ore cruorem 
effundens, exspiravit. [Epit.c. 42.] If we can give 
credit to Zonaras, the tvrant, before he expired, 
had the pleasure of murdering with his own hands 
his mother and his brother Desiderius. 

100. Julian (Orat. ii. p. 58, 59) seems at a loss to 
determine whether he inflicted on himself the pun- 
ishment of his crines, whether he was drowned in 
the Drave, or whether he was carried by the 
avenging dawmons frorn the field of battle to his 
destined place of eternal tortures. 

101, Ammian. xiv. 5, xxi. 16. 
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tT. Amniianus (l. xiv. c. 6) imputes the first prac- 
tice of castration to the cruel ingenuity of Semira- 
mis, who is supposed to have reigned above nine- 
teen hundred vears before Christ. “The use of cu- 
nuchs is of high antiquity, both in Asia and Egypt. 
‘Lhey are mentioned in the law of Moses, Deuter- 
on, xxiii. 1. See Goguet, Origines des Loix, etc., 
Pait i. l.i. c. 3. 

2. Funuchum dixti velle te; 

Quia soke utuntur his regint — 
Terent. Eunuch. act. i. scene 2. 

This play is translated from Menander, and the 
original must have appeared soon after the eastern 
conquests of Alexander. 

3. Miles... spadonibus 

Servire rugosis potest. 
Horat. Carm. v. 9 [Epod. ix. 13], and 
Dacier ad loc. 

By the word spado the Romans very forcibly 
expressed their abhorrence of this mutilated condi- 
tion. The Greek appellation of eunuchs, which 
insensibly prevailed, had a milder sound and a 
more ambiguous sense. 

4. We need only mention Posides, a freedman 
and cunuch of Claudius, in whose favour the cm- 


peror prostituted some of the most honourable 
rewards of military valour. See Sucton. in Clau- 
dio, ¢. 28 Posides employed a great part of his 
wealth in building. 
Ut spade vincebat Capitolia nostra Posides. 
Juvenal. Sat. xiv. [qz.] 

5. Castrari mares vetuit. Sucton, in Domitian. 
c. 7. See Dion Cassius, l Ixvii. fc. 2] p. rror; 1. 
lxviii. [c. 2} p. rria. 

6. There is a passage in the Augustan History, 
p. 137, in which Lampridius, whilst he praises 
Alexander Severus and Constantine for restraining 
the tyranny of the cunuchs, deplores the mischiefs 
which they occasioned in other reigns. Huc acce- 
dit, quod eunuchos nec in consiliis nec in minis- 
teriis habuit; qui soli principes perdunt, dum cos 
more gentium aut regum Persarum volunt vivere: 
qui a populo etiam amicissimum semovent; qui 
internuntii sunt, aliud quam respondetur [sæpe], 
referentes; claudentes principem suum, et agentes 
ante omnia ne quid sciat. [Lampr. -Alex. Sev. c. 66. ] 

7. Xenophon (Cyropadia, l. vii. [5 § 60] p. 540) 
has stated the specious reasons which engaged 
Cyrus to intrust his person to the guard af cu- 
nuchs. He had observed in animals, that, although 
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the practice of castration might tame their ungov- 
ernable fierceness, it did not diminish their strength 
or spirit; and he persuaded himself that those who 
were separated from the rest of human kind would 
be more firmly attached to the person of their 
benefactor. But a long expcrience has contra- 
dicted the judgment of Cyrus. Some particular 
instances may occur of eunuchs distinguished by 
their fidelity, their valour, and thcir abilities; but 
if we examine the general history of Persia, India, 
and China, we shall find that the power of the 
eunuchs has uniformly marked the decline and fall 
of every dynasty. 

8. See Ammianus Marcellinus, 1. xxi. c. 16; 1. 
xxii. c. 4. The whole tenor of his impartial history 
serves to justify the invectives of Mamertinus, of 
Libanius, and of Juli.n himself, who have insulted 
the vices of the court of Constantius. 

g. Aurelius Victor censures the negligence of his 
sovercign in choosing the governors of the prov- 
inces and the generals of the army, and concludes 
his history with a very bold observation, as it is 
much more dangerous under a feeble rcign to 
attack the ministeis than the master himself. ‘‘Uti 
verum absolvam brevi, ut Imperatore ipso clarius, 
ita apparitorum plerisque magis atrox nihil.” [De 
Cæsar. c. 42.] 

10. Apud quem (si vere dici debeat) multum 
Constantius potuit. Ammian. l. xviii. c. 4. 

11. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iii. p. go) re- 
proaches the apostate with his ingratitude towards 
Mark, bishop of Arethusa, who had conti ibuted to 
save his life; and we learn, though from a less re- 
spectable authority (Till mont, Hist. des Emper- 
eurs, tom. iv. p. 916), that Julian was concealed in 
the sanctuary of a church. 

12. The most authentic accoyint of the educa- 
tion and adventures of Julian is contained in the 
cpistle or manifesto which he himself addressed to 
the senate and people of Athens. Libanius (Orat. 
Parentalis), on the side of the Pagans, and Soc- 
rates (l. iii. c. 1), on that of the Christians, have 
preserved several interesting circumstances. 

13. For the promotion of Gallus see Idatius, 
Zosiumus, and the two Victurs. According to Phil- 
ostorgius (I. iv. c. 1), ‘Theophilus, an Arian bishop, 
was the witness, and, as it were, the guarantee of 
this solemn engagement. He supported that char- 
acter with generous firmness; but M. de Tillemont 
(Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 1120) thinks it 
very improbable that a heretic should have pos- 
sessed such virtue. 

14. Julian was at first permitted to pursue his 
studies at Constantinople, but the reputation which 
he acquired soon excited the jealousy of Constan- 
tius; and the young prince was advised to with- 
draw himself to the less conspicuous scenes of Bith- 
ynia and Ionia. 

15. See Julian ad S. P. Q. A. p. 271. Jerom. in 
Chron. Aurelius Victor. Eutropius, x. 14 [7]. I 
shall copy the words of Eutropius, who wrote his 
abridgment about fifteen years after the leath of 
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Gallus, when there was no longer any motive either 
to flatter or to depreciate his character. ‘Multis 
incivilibus gestis Gallus Cæsar . . . vir natur4 ferus 
et ad tyrannidem pronior, si suo jure imperare 
licuisset.” 

16. Megæra quædam mortalis, inflammatrix 
sævientis asidua, humani cruoris avida, etc. Am- 
mian. Marcellin. l. xiv, c. 1. The sinc rity of Am- 
mianus would not suffer him to misrepresent facts 
or characters, but his love of amb:kous ornaments 
frequently betrayed him into an unnatural vehe- 
mence of expression. 

17. His name was Clematius of Alexandria, and 
his only crime was a refusal to gratify the desires of 
his inother-in-law; who solicited his death, because 
she had been disappointed of his love. Ammian. I. 
xiv. C. I. 

18. See in Ammianus (l. xiv. c. I, 7) a very 
ample detail of the cruelties of Gallus. His brother 
Julian (p. 272) insinuates that a secret conspiracy 
had been formed against him; and Zosimus names 
(l. ii. [c. 55] p. 135) the persons engaged in it; a 
minister of considerable rank, and two obscure 
agents, who were resolved to make their fortune. 

19. Zonaras, l. aiii. [c. 8] tom. ii. p. 17, 18. ‘The 
assassins had seduced a great number of legion- 
aries; but their designs were discovered and 1e- 
vealed by an old woman in whose cottage they 
lodged. 

20. In the present text of Ammianus [xiv. 7] we 
read Asper, quidem, sed ad lenitatem propensior; 
which forms a sentence of contradictory nonsense. 
With the aid of an old manuscript, Valesius has 
rectified the first of these corruptions, and we per- 
cave a ray of light in the substitution of the word 
vafer, If we venture to Change lenitatem into len- 
lalem, this alteration of a single letter will render 
the whole passage clear and consistent. 

21. Instead of being obliged to collect scattered 
and imperfect hints from various sources, we now 
enter into the full stream of the history of Ammia- 
nus, and need only refer to the seventh and ninth 
chapters of his fourteenth book, Philostorgius, 
howcver (l. iu. c. 28), though partial to Gallus, 
should not be entirely overlooked, 

22, She had preceded her husband, but died of 
a fever on the road, at a little place in Bithynia 
called Curnum Gallicanum, 

23. Lhe ‘Thebaxan legions, which were then 
quartered at Hadrianople, sent a deputation to 
Gallus, with a tender of their services. Ammian. 1. 
xiv.c. rt. ‘Vhe Notitia (s. 6, 20, 38, edit. Labb.) 
mentions three several legions which bore the 
naine of Thebean, ‘The zeal of M. de Voltaire to 
destroy a despicable though celebrated legend has 
tempted him on the slightest grounds to deny the 
existence of a Thebican legion in the Roman ar- 
mics. Sec CEuvres de Voltaire, tom. xv. p. 414, quar- 
to cclition. 

24. See the complete narrative of the journey 
and death of Gallus in Ammianus, I. xiv. €. 11. 
Julian complains that his brother was put to death 
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without a trial; attempts to justify, or at least to 
excuse, the cruel revenge which he had inflicted 
on his enemies; but seems at last to acknowledge 
that he might justly have been deprived of the 
purple. 

25. Philostorgius, l. iv. c. 1. Zonaras, l. xiii. [c. 
g] tom. ii. p. 19. But the former was partial to- 
wards an Arjan monarch, and the lattor tran- 
scribed, without choice or criticism, whatever he 
found in the writings of the ancients. 

26, Sce Ammianus Marcellin. 1. xv. c. 1, 3, 8. 
Julian himself, in his epistle to the Athenians, 
draws a very lively and just picture of his own dan- 
ger and of his sentiments. He shows, however, a 
tendency to exaggerate his sufferings, by insinuat- 
ing, though in obscure terms, that they Jasted 
above a year; a period which cannot be reconciled 
with the truth of chronology. 

27. Julian has worked the crimes and misfor- 
tuncs of the family of Constantine into an allegori- 
cal fable, which is happily conceived and agree- 
ably related. It forms the conclusion of the seventh 
Oration, from whence it has been detached and 
translated by the Abbé de la Bléterie, Vie de Jo- 
vien, tom. ii. p. 385-408. 

28. She was a native of Thessalonica in Mace- 
donia, of » noble family, and the daughter as well 
as sister of consuls. Her marriage with the em- 
pcror may be placed in the year 352. In a divided 
age the historians of all partics agree in her praises. 
See their testimonies collected by Tillemont, Hist. 
des Emtpereurs, tom. iv. p. 750-754. 

290. Libanius and Gregory Nazianzen have ex- 
hausted the arts as well as the powers of their elo- 
quence to represent Julian as the first of heroes, or 
the worst of tyrants. Gregory was his fellow-student 
at Athens; and the symptoms, which he so trag- 
ically describes, of the future wickedness of the 
apostate, amount only to some bodily imperfec- 
tions, and to some peculiarities in his speech and 
manner, He protests, however, that he then fore- 
saw and foretold the calamities of the church and 
state (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 121, 122). 

30. Succumbere tot necessitatibus tamque cre- 
bris unum se, quod nunquam fecerat, aperte de- 
monstrans. Ammian. l. xv. c. 8. He then cxpres- 
ses, in their own words, the flattering assurances of 
the courtiers. 

31. Tantum a temperatis moribus Juliani dif- 
ferens fratris quantum inter Vespasiani filios fuit, 
Domitianum et Titum. Ammian. l xiv. c, r1. The 
circumstances and education of the two brothers 
were so nearly the same as to afford a strong ex- 
ample of the innate difference of characters. 

32, Ammianus, |. xv. c. 8. Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 2] 
P. 137, 138. 

33. Julian, ad S. P. Q. A. p. 275, 276. Liban- 
ius, Orat. x. p. 268. Julian did not yield till the 
gods had signified their will by repeated visions 
and omens: His piety then forbade him to resist. 

34. Julian himself relates (p. 274), with some 
humour, the circumstances of his own mctamor- 
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phosis, his downcast looks, and his perplexity at 
being thus suddenly transported into a new world, 
where every object appeared strange and hostile. 

35. See Ammian. Marcellin. |. xv. c. 8. Zosi- 
mus, l. iii. [c. 2] p. 139. Aurelius Victor. Victor 
Junior in Epitom. [c. 42] Eutrop. x. 14 [7]. 

36. Militares omnes horrendo fragore scuta geni- 
bus illidentes; quod cst prosperitatis indicium 
plenum; nam contra cum hastis clypei feriuntur, 
iræ documentum est et doloris ... Ammianus 
adds, with a nice distinction, Eumque ut potiori 
reverentia servaretur, nec supra modum lauda- 
bant nec infra quam decebat [xv. 8]. 

37. "EAX\aBe xopdipeos Gavaros, kal porpa Kpararh. 
The word puple, which Homer had used as a 
vague but common cpithet for death, was applied 
by Julian to express very aptly, the nature and 
object of his own apprehensions. 

38. He represents, in the most pathctic terms 
(p. 277), the distress of his new situation. The 
provision for his table was however so elcgant and 
sumptuous, that the young philosopher rejected it 
with disdain. Quum legeret libellum assidue, 
quern Constantius ut privignum ad studia mittens 
manú sua conscripserat, prælicenter disponens 
quid in convivio Cæsaris impendi deberet, Phas- 
ianum, ¢t vulvam et surnen exigi petuit et inferri. 
Ammian. Marcellin. l. xvi. c. 5. 

39. If we recollect that Constantine, the father 
of Helena, died above cighteen years before in a 
mature old age, it will appear probable that the 
daughter, though a virgin, could not be very 
young at the time of her inarriagce. She was soon 
afterwards delivered of a son, who died immedi- 
ately, qudéd obstetrix corrupta mercede, mox natum 
præsecto plusquam convenerat umbilico necavit. 
She accompanicd the emperor and empress in their 
journey to Rome, and the latter, quæsitum vene- 
num bibere per fraudem illexit, ut quotiescunque 
concepisset, iumaturum abjiceret partum. Am- 
mian. l xvi. c. 10. Our phvsicians will determine 
whether there exists such a poison. For my own 
part, I am inclined to hope that the public malig- 
nity imputed the effects of accident as the guilt of 
Luscbia. 

40. Ammianus (xv. 5) was perfectly well in- 
formed of the conduct and fate of Sylvanus. He 
himself was one of the few followers who attended 
Uasicinus in his dangerous enter prise. 

41. For the patticulars of the visit of Constantius 
to Rome, see Ammianus, l. xvi. c. 10. We have 
only to add that ‘Themistius was appointed deputy 
from Constantinople, and that he composed his 
fourth oration for this ceremony. 

42. Hormisdas, a fugitive prince of Persia, ob- 
served to the emperor, that, if he made such a 
horse, he must think of preparing a similar stable 
(the Forum of Trajan). Another saying of Hor- 
misdas is recorded, “that one thing only had it- 
pleased him, to find that men died at Rome as well 
as elsewhere.” If we adopt this reading of the text 
of Ammianus (aiflicutsse instead of Placutsse), we 
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may consider it as a reproof of Roman vanity. The 
contrary sense would be that of a misanthrope. 

43. When Germanicus visited the ancient mon- 
uments of ‘Thebes, the eldest of the priests explain- 
ed to him the meaning of these hieroglyphics. Ta- 
cit, Annal ii. c. 60, But it seems probable that 
before the useful invention of an alphabet these 
natural or arbitrary signs were the common char- 
acters of the Egyptian nation. See Warburton’s 
Divine Legation of Moses, vol. iii. p. 69-243. 

44. See Plin. Hist. Natur, 1. xxxvi. €. 14, 15. 

45. Ammian. Marcellin. |. xvii. c. 4. He gives 
us a Greek interpretation of the hieroglyphics, and 
his commentator Lindenbrogius adds a Latin in- 
scription, which, in twenty verses of the age of 
Constantius, contain a short history of the 
obelisk. 

46. See Donat. Roma Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 14, l. iv. 
c. 12; and the learned, though confused, Disserta- 
tion of Bargæus on Obelisks, inserted in the fourth 
volume of Græviuss Roman Antiquities, p. 1897- 
1936. ‘This dissertation is dedicated to Pope Six- 
tus V., who erected the obelisk of Cunstantius in 
the square before the patriarchal church of St. 
John Lateran. 

47. The events of this Quadian and Sarmation 
war are related by Ammianus, xvi, 10, xvii. 12, 
13, XIX. II. 

48. Genti Sarmatarum, magno decore consi- 
dens apud eos, regem dedit. Aurelius Victor 
[Cæsar. 42]. In a pompous oration pronounced by 
Constantius himself, he expatiates on his own es- 
ploits with much vanity and some truth. 

49. Ammian. xvi. 9. 

50. Ammianus (xvii. 5) transcribes the haughty 
letter. ‘Uhemistius (Orat. iv. p. 57, edit. Pctav.) 
takes notice of the silk covering. Idatius and Zon- 
aras mention the journey of the ambassador; and 
Peter the Patrician (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 28 [ed. 
Paris; c. 15, p. 191, ed. Bonn|) has informed us of 
his conciliating behaviour. 

51. Ammianus, xvii. 5, and Valesius ad loc. The 
sophist, or philosopher (in that age these words 
were almost synonymous), was Eustathius the 
Cappadocian, the disciple of Jamblichus, and the 
friend of St. Basil. Eunapius (in vit. Afdesii, p. 
44-47) fondly attributes to this philosophic am- 
bassador the glory of enchanting the barbarian 
king by the persuasive charms of reason and elo- 
quence. See Tillemont, Hist. de Einpereurs, tom. 
iv. p. 828, 1132. 

52. Ammian. xviii. 5, 6, 8. The decent and re- 
spectful behaviour of Antoninus towards the Ro- 
man general sets him in a very interesting light; 
and .Ammianus himself speaks of the traitor with 
some compassion and csteem. 

53. This circumstance, as it is noticed by Am- 
mianus, serves to prove the veracity of Herodotus 
(l. i. c. 133), and the permanency of the Persian 
manners. In every age the Persians have been ad- 
dicted to intemperance, and the wines of Shiraz 
have triumphed over the law of Mahomet. Bris- 
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son de Regno Pers, I. ii. p. 462-472, and Chardin 
Voyages cn Perse, tom. iii. p. go. 

54. Ammian. l. xviii. 6, 7, 8, 10. 

55. For the description of Amida, see d’Herbe- 
lot, Bibliothèque Orientale, p. 108; Histoire de 
Timur Bec, par Cherefeddin Ali, 1. iii. c. 41. Ah- 
med Arabsiades, tom. i. p. 331, c. 43; Voyages de 
Tavernier, tom. i. p. 301; Voyages d’Otter, tom. 
ii. p. 273; and Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 
324-328. The last of these travellers, a learned and 
accurate Danc, has given a plan of Amida, which 
illustrates the operations of the siege. 

56. Diarbekir, which is styled Amid, or Kara- 
Amid, in the public writings of the ‘Turks, con- 
tains above 16,000 houses, and is the residence of 
a pasha with three tails. ‘The epithet of Kara is 
derived from the blackness of the stone which com- 
poses the strong and ancient wall of Amida. 

57. Uhe operations of the siege of Amida are 
very minutely described by Ammianus (xix. 1-9), 
who acted an honourable part in the defence, and 
escaped with difficulty when the city was stormed 
by the Persians. 

58. Of these four nations the Albanians are too 
well known to require any deseripuon. “The Seg- 
estans [Sucaslené, St. Martin| inhabited a large and 
level country, which still preserves their name, to 
the south of Khorasan and the west of Hindostan. 
(See Geographia Nubiensis, p. 133: and d*Herbe- 
lot, Bibhotheque Orientale, p. 797.) Notwith- 
standing the boasted victory of Bahram (pave 
2g4), the Segestans, above fourscore years alter- 
wards, appear as an independent nation, the ally 
of Persia. We are ignorant of the situation of the 
Verte and Chonites, but I am inclined to place 
them (at least the latter) towards the confines of 
India and Scythia. See Ammiadn, xvi. 9. 

59. Ammianus has matked the chronology of 
this year by three signs, which do not perfectly 
coincide with cach other, or with the series of the 
history. r. Lhe corn was ripe when Sapor in- 
vaded Mesopotamia: “Cum jam stipula flavente 
turgerent;” a circumstance which, in the latitude 
of Aleppo, would naturally refer us to the month 
of April or May. See Harmer’s Observations on 
Scripture, vol. i. p. 41. Shaw’s Lravels, p. 333, 
edit. gto. 2. The progress of Sapor was checked by 
the overflowing of the Euphrates, which generally 
happens in July and August. Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 
21. Viaggi di Pietio della Valle, tom. i. p. 09b. 3. 
When Sapor had taken Amida, after a siege ot 
seventy-three days, the autumn was far advanced: 
*Autumno pracipiti hiedorumque improbo sidere 
exorto. “Po reconcile these apparent contradic- 
tions, we must allow for some delay in the Persian 
king, some inaccuracy in the historian, and some 
disorder in the seasons. 

bo. ‘The account of these sieges is given by Am- 
mianus, xx. 6, 7. 

61. For the identity of Virtha and ‘Tecrit, sce 
d’Anville, Géographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 201. 
For the siege of that castle by Timur Bec, or Tam- 
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erlane, see Cherefeddin, 1. iii. c. 33. The Persian 
biographer exaggerates the merit and difficulty of 
this exploit, which delivered the caravans of Bag- 
dad from a formidable gang of robbers. 

62. Ammianus (xviii. 5, 6, xix. 3, xx. 2) repre- 
sents the merit and disgrace of Ursicinus with that 
faithful attention which a soldier owed to his gen- 
eral. Some partiality may be suspected, yet the 
whole account is consistent and probable. 

63. Ammian. xx, 11. Omisso vano incepto, hic- 
maturus Antiochiæ redit in Syriam ærumnosan, 
perpessus et uk erum sed et atrocia, diuque defien- 
da. Itis thus that James Gronovius has restored an 
obscure passage; and he thinks that this correction 
alone would have deserved a new edition of his 
author; whose sense may now be darkly perceived. 
l expected some additional light from the recent 
labours of the learned Ernestus. (Lipsia, 1773.) 

64. The ravages of the Germans, and the dis- 
tress of Gaul, may be collected from Julian him- 
self. Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 277. Ammian. 
xv. 11 [8?] Libanius, Orat. x. Zosimus, l. iii. [c. 3] 
p. 140. Sozomen, l. iii. c. 1. [Mamertin. Grat. 
Act. c. as. ] 

65. Ammianus (xvii. 8). ‘This name seems to be 
derived from the Foxandri of Pliny, and very fre- 
quently Gccurs in the histones of the middle age. 
Toxandria was a country of woods and morasses, 
which extended from the neighbourhood of ‘Ton- 
eres to the confluxn of the Vahal and the Rhine. 
See Valesius, Notit. Galliar. p. 558. 

66. The paradox of P. Daniel, that the Franks 
never obtained anv permanent settlement on this 
side of the Rhine before the time of Clovis, is re- 
tuted with much [earning and good sense by Mr. 
Biet, who has proved, by a chain of evidence, their 
uninterrupted possession of Tosxandiia one hun- 
died and thirty years before the accession of Clovis. 
The Dissertation of M. Biet was crowned by the 
Academy of Soissons in the year 1736, and secins 
to have been justly preferred to the discourse of his 
more celebrated competitor, the Abbé le Buruf, an 
antiquarian whose name was happily (xpressive of 
his talents. 

67. ‘The private life of Julian in Gaul. and the 
severe discipline which he embraced, are displaved 
by Ammianus (xvi. 5), who professes to praise, and 
by Julian himself, who affects to ridicule (Misopo- 
eon, p. 340) a conduct which, in a prince of the 
house of Constantine, might justly excite the sur- 
prise of mankind. 

68. Aderat Latine quoque disserendi sufliciens 
sermo, Ammianus, xvi. 5. But Julian, educated 
in the schools of Greece, always considered the 
language of the Romans as a foreign and popular 
dialect, which he might use on necessary occasions. 

69. We are ignorant of the actual office of this 
excellent minister, whom Julian afterwards cre- 
ated priefect of Gaul. Sallust was speedily recalled 
by the jealousy of the emperor; and we may still 
read a sensible but pedantic discourse (p. 240-252), 
in which Julian deplores the loss of so valuable a 
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friend, to whom he acknowledges himself indebted. 
for his reputation. See La Bléterie, Préface à la 
Vie de Jovien, p. 20. 

70. Ammianus (xvi. 2, 3) appears much better 
satisfied with the success of this first campaign than 
Julian himself; who very fairly owns that he did 
nothing of consequence, and that he fled before the 
enemy. 

git. Ammian. xvi. 7. Libanius speaks rather 
more advantageously of the military talents of 
Marcellus, Orat. x. p. 272. And Julian insinuates 
that he would not have been so easily recalled, 
unless he had given other reasons of offence to the 
court, p. 278. 

72. Severus, non discors, non arrogans, sed lon 
ga militiæ frugalitate compertus; et cum recta 
priecuntem secuturus, ut ductorein morigerus rmi- 
les. Ammian. xvi. 11. Zosimus, l. iii. jc. 2] p. 140. 

73. On the design and failure of the co-opera- 
tion between Julian and Barbatio, sce Ammianus 
(xvi. 11), and Libanius, Orat. x. p. 273. 

74. Ainmianus (xvi. 12) describes with his in- 
flated eloquence the figure and character of Chno- 
domar. Audax et fidens ingenti robore lacerto- 
rum, ubi ardor prælii sperabatur immanis, t quo 
spumante, sublimior, erectus in jaculum formid- 
ande vastitalis, armorumque nitore conspicuus: 
antea strenuus et miles, et utilis prater cateros 
ductor ... Decentium Cæsarem superavit equo 
Marte congressus. 

75. After the battle Julian ventured to revive 
the rigour of ancient discipline by exposing these 
fugitives in female apparel to the derision of the 
whole camp. In the next campaign these troops 
nobly retrieved their honour. Zosimus, l. iii. ic. 3] 
p. 142. 

z0. Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 279) 
speaks of the battle of Strasburg with the modesty 
of conscious merit; éuaxerauny obs aadeus, tows aal 
eis tuas adisero 7 TaLalrn páx. Zosiinus Compares 
it with the victory of Alexander over Darius; and 
yet we are at a loss to discover any of thase strokes 
of military genius which fix the attention of ages 
on the conduct and success of a single day. 

7, Ammianus wi. 12. Libanius adds 2000 more 
to the number of the slain (Orat. x. p. 274. But 
these trifling differences disappear before the Uo, 
ooo barbarians whom Zosimus has sacrificed to 
the glory of his hero (l. iii. [c. 3] p. 141). We might 
attribute this extravagant number to the careless- 
ness of transcribers, if this credulous or partial 
historian had not swelled the army of 35.000 Ale- 
manni to an innumerable multitude of barbarians, 
mAnllos &repor Bappapur. It is our own fault if this 
detection does not inspire us with proper distrust 
on similar occasions. 

78. Ammian. xvi. 12. Libanius. Orat. x. p. 276. 

79. Libanius (Orat. iii. p. 137) draws a very 
lively picture of the manners of the Franks. 

80. Ammianus, xvii. 2. Libanius, Orat. x. p. 
278. The Greek orator, by misapprebending a pas- 
sage of Julian, has been induced to represent the 
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Franks as consisting of a thousand men; and, as his 
head was always full of the Peloponnesian war, he 
compares them to the Laced#monians, who were 
besieged and taken in the island of Sphactetia. 

81. Julian. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. Libanius, 
Orat. x. p. 278. According to the expression ot 
Libanius, the emperor dwpa dvdéuafe, which La Blé- 
terie understands (Vie de Julien, p. 118) as an 
honest confession, and Valesius (ad Ammian. xvii. 
2) as a mean evasion, of the truth. Dom Bouquet 
(Historiens de Francc, tom. i. p. 733), by substitut- 
ing another word, ééutce, would suppress both the 
difficulty and the spirit of this passage. 

82. Ammian. xvii. 8; Zosimus, |. iii. [c. 4, sq.] 
p. 146-150 (his narrative is darkened by a 
mixture of fable); and Julian. ad S.P.Q. Athen. 
p. 280. His expression, bredetauny yey potpay rod 
Lariwy vous, XauaBous 6é èl yraoa. This difference 
of treatment confirms the opinion that the Salian 
Franks were permitted to retain the settlements 
in Toxandria. 

83. This interesting story, which Zosimus has 
abridged, is related by Eunapius (in Eacerpt. Le- 
gationum, p. 15, 16, 17 [ed. Paris; p. 11 sg.ed. Ven.; 
cap. i. p. 41 sqq. ed. Bonn]}), with all the amplifica- 
tions of Grecian rhetoric: but the silence of Liban- 
ius, of Ammianus, and of Julian himself, renders 
the truth of it extremely suspicious. 

84. Libanius, the friend of Julian, clearly insinu- 
ates (Orat. iv. p. 178) that his hero had composed 
the history of his Gallic campaigns. But Zosimus 
(I. iii. [c. 2] p. 140) seems to have derived his in- 
formation only from the Orations (Ayo) and the 
Epistles of Julian. The discourse which is ad- 
dressed to the Athenians contains an accurate, 
though general, account of the war against the 
Germans. í 

85. See Ammian. xvii. 1, 10, xviii. 2; and Zosirin. 
L. iii. p. 144. Julian. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. 

86. Ammian. xviii. 2. Libanius, Orat. x. p. 279, 
280. Of these seven posts, four arc at present towns 
of some consequence — Bingen, Andernach, Bonn, 
and Nuyss. The other three, Tricesima, Quadri- 
burgium, and Castra Herculis, or Heraclea, no 
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longer subsist; but there is room to believe that, on 
the ground of Quadriburgium, the Dutch have 
constructed the fort of Schenk, a name so offensive 
to the fastidious delicacy of Boileau. See D’Anville, 
Notice de l' Ancienne Gaule, p. 183; Boileau, Epit- 
re iv. and the notes. 

87. We may credit Julian himself, Orat. ad S. 
P.Q. Atheniensem, p. 279, sq., who gives a very 
particular account of the transaction. Zosimus adds 
two hundred vessels more, 1. iii. [c. 5] p. 145. If we 
computed the 600 corn ships of Julian at only sev- 
enty tons each, they were capable of exporting 
120,000 quarters (sec Arbuthnot’s Weights and 
Measures, p 237), and the country which could 
bear so large an exportation must already have 
attained an improved state of agriculture. 

88. ‘lhe troops once broke out into a mutiny, 
immediately before the second passage of the 
Rhine. Ammian. xvii. 9. 

89. Ammian. \vi 5, xviii. I. 
Panegyr. Vet. xi. 4. 

go. Ammian. xvii 3. Julian. Epistol. xvii. edit. 
Spanhcim. Such a conduct almost justifies the en- 
comium of Mamertinus. Ita illi anni spatia divisa 
sunt, ut aut Barbaros domitct, aut civibus jura res- 
tituat; perpetuum professus, aut contra hostem, 
aut contra vitia, certamen. 

or. Libanius, Orat. Parental. in Imp. Julian. c. 
38, in Fabricius Bibliothec. Grave. tom. vii. p. 263, 
264. 

92. See Julian. in Misopngon, p 340, 341. The 
primitive state of Paris is illustrated by Henry Val- 
esius (ad Ammian. xx. 4), his brother Hadrian 
Valesius, or de Valois, and M. Œ’ Anville (in then 
respective Notitias of ancient Gaul), the Abbé de 
Longuerue (Description de la France, tom. i p. 12, 
13), and M. Bonamy (in the Mém. de P.Académic 
des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 656-091). 

93. Tay plnv Aevxerlav. Julian. in Misopogon, 
p. 340. Leucetia, or Lutetia, was the ancient name 
of the city which, according to the fashion of the 
fourth century, assumed the territorial appellation 
of Parisi. 


94. Julian. in Misopogon. p. 359, 360. 


Mamertinus in 
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1. The date of the Divine Institutions of Lactan- 
tius has been accurately discussed, difficulties have 
been started, solutions provosed, and an expedient 
imagined of two orginal editions—the former pub- 
lished during the persecutions of Diocletian, the 
latter under that of Licinius. See Dufresnoy, Præ- 
fat. p. v. Tillemont, Mém. Ecclésiast. tom. vi. p. 
465-470. Lardner’s Credibility, part ii. vol. vii. p. 
78-86. For my own part, I am almost convinced 
that Lactantius dedicated his Institutions to the 
sovercign of Gaul, at a time when Galerris, Maxi- 
min, and even Licinius, persecuted the Christians; 
that is, between the years 306 and 311. 


2. Lactant. Divin. Institut. i. 1, vii. 26. The first 
and most important of these passages is indeed 
wanting in twenty-eight manuscripts, but it 1s 
found in nineteen, If we weigh the comparative 
value of those manuscripts, one of goo years old, 
in the king of France’s library, may be alleged in 
its favour; but the passage is omitted in the correct 
manuscript of Bolagna, which the P. de Montfau- 
con ascribes to the sixth or seventh century (Dia- 
rium Italic. p. 409). ‘The taste of most of the editors 
(except Isæus, sec Lactant. edit. Dufresnoy, tom. 
i. p. 596) has felt the genuine style of Lactantius 

3. Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1, i. c. 27-32. 
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4. Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 29] p. 104. 

5. That rite was always used in making a cate- 
chumen (sce Bingham’s Antiquities, ]. x. c. i. p. 
419; Dom Chardon, Hist. des Sacremens, tom. i. 
p. 62), and Constantine reccived it for the first time 
(Euseb. in Vit. Constant. L iv. c. 61) immediately 
before his baptism and death. From the conncc- 
tion of these two facts, Valesius (ad loc. Euseb.) 
has drawn the conclusion which is reluctantly ad- 
mitted by Tilleanont (Hist. des Empcreurs, tom. 
iv. p. 628), and opposed with feeble arguments by 
Mosheim (p. 968). 

6. Euseb. in Vit Constant. l. iv. c. 61, 62, 63. 
The legend of Constantine’s baptism at Rome, 
thirteen years before his death, was invented in 
the eighth century, as a proper motive for his duna- 
tion. Such has been the gradual progress of knowl- 
edge, that a story, of which Cardinal Baronius 
(Annal. Ecclesiast. A.D. 324, No. 43-49) declared 
himself the unblushing advocate, is now feebly 
supported, even within the verge of the Vatican. 
Sce the Antiquitates Christiana, tom. ii. p. 232— 
a work published with six approbations at Rome, 
in the year 1751, by Father Mamachi, a learned 
Dominican, 

7. Vhe questor, or secretary, who composed the 
law ot tne Lheodosian Gude, makes his master say 
with indifference, “borninibus supra dicte relig- 
ionis” (l. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 1). The minister of eccles- 
jastical affairs was allowed a more devout and res- 
pectful style, rs tv@éopou Kal dywrdrys radodixijs 
Opyoxclas; the legal, most holy, and catholic wor- 
ship. See Euseb. Hist. Eccles. l. x. c. 6. 

8. Cod. ‘Iheodos. l. ii. tit. viii. leg. 1. Cod. Jus- 
tinian. l iii. tit. xii. leg. 3. Constantine styles the 
Lord’s day dies solis, a naine which could not offend 
the cars of his Pagan subjects. 

9. Cod. Theodos. L xvi. tit. x. leg. 1. Godefroy, 
in the character of a commentator, endeavours 
(tom. vi. p. 257) to excuse Constantine; but the 
more zealous Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 321, 
No. 18) censures his profane conduct with truth 
and aspcrity. 

10. Theodoret (1. i.c. 18) seems to insinuate that 
Helena pave her son a Christian education; but we 
may be assured, from the superior authority of 
Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. I. iii. c. 47), that she 
herself was indebted to Constantine for the knowl- 
edve of Christianity. 

r1. See the medals of Constantine in Ducange 
and Banduri. As few cities had retained the privi- 
lege of coining, almost all the medals of that age 
issued from the mint under the sanction of the Im- 
perial authority. 

12, The panegyric of Eumenius (vii. [vi.] inter 
Pancgyr. Vet.), which was pronounced a few 
months before the Italian war, abounds with the 
most unexceptionable evidence of the Pagan su- 
perstition of Constantinc, and of his particular ven- 
cration for Apollo, or the Sun; to which Julian al- 
ludes (Orat. vii. p. 228, dxodelruv cè). See Com- 
mentaire de Spanheim sur les Césars, p. 317. 
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13. Constantin. Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 25. But it 
might easily be shown that the Greek translator 
has improved the sense of the Latin original; and 
the aged emperor might recollect the persecution 
of Diocletian with a more lively abhorrence than 
he had actually felt in the days of his youth and 
Paganism. 

14. See Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. viii. 13, L ix. 9; 
and in Vit. Const. I. i. c. 16, 17. Lactant. Divin. 
Institut. i. 1. Carcilius de Mort. Persecut. c. 25. 

15. Cæcilius (de Mort. Persecut. c. 48) has pre- 
served the Latin original; and Eusebius (Hist. Ec- 
cles. l. x. c. 5) has given a Greek translation of this 
perpetual edict, which refers to some provisional 
regulations. 

16. A panegyric of Constantine, pronounced 
seven or eight months after the edict of Milan (sce 
Gothofred. Chronolog. Legum, p. 7; and Tille- 
mont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 246), uses 
the following remarkable expression: —‘Summe 
rerum sator, cujus tot nomina sunt, quot linguas 
gentium esse voluisti, quem enim te ipse dici velis 
scire non possumus.” (Panegyr. Vet. ix. [viii.] 26.) 
In explaining Constantine’s progress in the faith, 
Mosheim (p. 971, ete.) is ingenious, subtle, prolix. 

17. See the elegant description of Lactantius 
(Divin. Institut. v. 8), who is much more perspic- 
uous and positive than becomes a discreet prophet. 

18. The political system of the Christians is ex- 
plained by Grotius, de Jure Belli et Pacis, l. i. c. 3, 
4. Grotius was a republican and an exile, but the 
mildness of his temper inclined him to support the 
established powers. 

19. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 32, 34, 35, 36. Tamen 
nunquam .Albiniani, nec Nigriani vel Cassiani in- 
veniri potuerunt Christiani. .Ad Scapulam, c. 2. 
If this assertion be strictly truc, it excludes the 
Christians of that age from all civil and military 
employments, which would have compelled them 
to take an active part in the service of their re- 
spective governors. See Moyle’s Works, vol. ii. p. 
349. 

20. Sce the artful Bossuet (Hist. des Variations 
des Eglises Protestantes, tom. iii. p. 210-258), and 
the malicious Bavle (tom. ii. p. 620). I name Bayle, 
for he was certainly the author of the Avis aux 
Refugiés; consult the Dictionnaire Critique de 
CGhauffe pié tom. i. part. ii. p. 145. 

21. Buchanan is the carliest, or at least the most 
celebrated, of the reforme rs, who has justified the 
theory of resistance. Sve his Dialogue de Jure Reg- 
ni apud Scotos, tom, ii. p. 28, 30, edit. fol. Ruddi- 
man. 

22. Lactant. Divin. Institut. i. 1. Eusebius, in 
the course of his History, his Life, and his Oration, 
repeatedly inculcates the divine right of Constan- 
tine to the empire. 

23. Our imperfect knowledge of the persecution 
of Licinius is derived from Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. 
l. x. c. 8; Vit. Constantin. 1. i. c. 49-56, 1. ii. c. 1, 2). 
Aurelius Victor mentions his cruelty in general 
terms. 
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24. Euseb. in Vit. Constant. I. ii. c. 24-42, 
48-60. 

25. In the beginning of the last century the pap- 
ists of England were only a thirtieth, and the prot- 
estants of France only a fifteenth, part of the re- 
spective nations to whom their spirit and power 
were a constant object of apprehension, See the 
relations which Bentivoglio (who was then nuncio 
at Brussels, and afterwards cardinal) transmitted 
to the court of Rome (Relazione, tom. ii. p. 211, 
241). Bentivoglio was curious, well-informed, but 
somewhat partial. 

26. This careless temper of the Germans appears 
almost uniformly in the history of the conversion 
of each of the tribes. Che legions of Constantine 
were recruited with Germans (Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 
15] p. 86); and the court even of his father had 
been filled with Christians. See the first book of the 
Life of Constantine, by Eusebius. 

27. De his qui arma projiciunt in pace, placuit 
cos abstinere a communione. Concil. Arelat. Can- 
on iii. The best critics apply these words to the 
peace of the church, 

28. Eusebius always considers the second civil 
war against Licinius as a sort of religious crusade, 
At the invitation of the tyrant, some Christian 
officers had resumed their zos; 01, in other words, 
had returned to the military service. Their conduct 
was afterwards censured by the twelfth canon of 
the Council of Nice; if this particular application 
may be received, instead of the loose and general 
sense of the Greek interpreters, Balsamion, Zo- 
naras, and Alexis .Aristenus. See Beveridge, Pan- 
dect. Eccles, Graec, tom. i. p. 72, tom. ii. p. 78. 
Annotation. 

29. Nomen ipsum cruis absit non modo a cor- 
pore civium Romanorum, sed ctiam a cogitatione, 
oculis, auribus Cicero po Rabirio, c. 5. The 
Christian writers, Justin, Minucius Felix, ‘lertul- 
lian, Jerom, and Maximus of Lwin, have investi- 
gated with tolerable success the figure or likeness 
of a cross In almost every object of nature or art; 
in the intersection of the meridian and equator, 
the human face, a bird flying, a man swimming, a 
mast and yard, a plough, a sfandard, cte., etc., ete. 
Sec Lipsius de Cruce, |. i. €. Q. 

30, See Aurelius Victor [de Cesar. c. 41], who 
considers this law as one of the examples of Con- 
stantine’s piety. An edict so honourable to Chiis- 
tianity deserved a place in the Theodosian Code, 
instead of the inclirect mention of it which seems to 
result from the comparison of the fifth and cight- 
ecnth titles of the ninth boon. 

31. Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. 1. i. c. 40. ‘This 
statue, or at least the cross and inscription, may be 
ascribed with more probability to the second, or 
even the third, visit of Constantine to Rome. Im- 
mediately after the defeat of Maxentius, the minds 
of the senate and people were scarcely ripe for this 
public monument. 

32. Agnoscas, regina, libens inca signa nccesse 

est; 
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In quibus effigies crucis aut gemmata 


refulget 

Aut longis solido ex auro przfertur in 
hastis. 

Hoc signo invictus, transmissis Alpibus 
ultor 


Servitium solvit miserabile Constantinus. 
Christus piu pureum gemmanti textusin auro 
Signabat Labarum, clipcorum insignia 
Christus 
Scripserat; ardebat suminis crux addita 
cristis. 
Prudent. in Symmachum, l. i. 
404, 486. 

33. The derivation and meaning of the word Za- 
barum or Laborum, which is employed by Gregory 
Nazianzen, Ambrose, Prudentius, ete., still remain 
totally unknown, in spite of the efforts of the critics, 
who have ineffectually tortured the Latin, Grech, 
Spanish, Celtic, Teutonic, Hlyric, Armenian, etc., 
in search of an etymology. See Ducange, in Gloss. 
Med. and infim. Latinitat. sub voce Labarwn, and 
Godefroy, ad Cod. Lheodos. toin. ii. p. 143. 

34. Euseb. in Vit. Constantin, l. i. ec. 30, 31. 
Baronius (Annal. Eccles. 4.0. 312, No. 26) has en- 
graved a representation of the Labarum. 

35. Transversa X litera, sumino capite circum 
flexo, Christum in scutis notat. Cvecilius de M. P. 
c. 44. Cuper (ad M. P. in edit. Lactant. tom. n. p. 
500) and Baronius (4.p. 312, No. 25) have en- 
glaved from ancient monuments several specimens 
—as thus, f or Á --of these monograms, which 
became extremely fashionable in the Christian 
world, 

3b. Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. L ii. c. 7, 8, 9. He 
introduces the Labarum before the Italian expe - 
dition, but his narrative seems to indicate that it 
was never shown at the head of an army, till Con- 
stantine, above ten years afterwards, declared 
himsclf the enemy of Licamus and the dehverer of 
the church. 

37. See God. Dheod. L vi. tit. vyv. Sozomen, l. i. 
c. 2 [c. 4]. Lheophan. Chronograph, p. 11. Lhe- 
ophanes lived towards the end of the ciehth cen- 
tury, almost five hundred years after Constantine. 
‘The modern Gaiccks were not inclined to display 
in the field the standard of the empire and of Chris- 
tianity; and though they de pended on every supa- 
stitious hope of desence, the promise of vetory would 
have appeared too bold a fiction. 

38. ‘The Abbé du Voisin, p. 103, ete., alleges 
several of these medals, and quotes a particular | 
dissertation of a Jesuit, the Père de Grainville, on 
this subject. 

39. Tertullian, de Corona, ce. 3. Athanasius, 
tom. i. p. ror [p. 89, ed. Bened. 1698; de Incarn. 
Verbi Dei, c. 48]. The learned Jesuit Petavius 
(Dogmata Theolog. I. xv. c. 9, 10) has collected 
many similar passages on the virtues of the cross, 
which in the last age embarrassed our protestant 
disputants, 
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40. Cæcilius, de M. P. c. 44. It is certain that 
this historical declamation was composed and 
published while Licinius, sovereign of the East, 
still preserved the fricndship of Constantine and of 
the Christians. Every reader of taste must perceive 
that the style is of a very different and inferior 
character to that of Lactantius; and such indeed is 
the judgment of Le Clerc and Lardner (Biblio- 
thèque Ancienne ct Moderne, tom. iii. p. 498; 
Credibility of the Gospel, etc., part ii. vol. vii. p. 
94). Three arguments from the title of the book, 
and from the names of Donatus and Cicilius, are 
produced by the advocates for Lactantius (see the 
P. Lestocq, tom. ìi. p. 40-60), Each of these proofs 
is singly weak and defective; but their concurrence 
has great weight. I have often fluctuated, and 
shall famely follow the Colbert MS, in calling the 
author (whoever he was) Cæcilius. 

41. Cuecilius, de M. P. c. 46. [here seeins to be 
some reason in the observation of M. de Voltaire 
(CFuvres, tom, xiv. p. 397), who ascribes to the 
success of Constantine the superior fame of his 
Labarum above the angel of Licinius. Yet even 
this angel is favourably entertained by Pagi, ‘Tille- 
mont, Fleury, ete., who are fond of increasing 
thei ot an of miracles. 

42. Besides these well-known examples, Lollius 
(Preface to Boileau’s translation of Longinus) has 
discovered a vison of Antigonus, who assured his 
troops that he had seen a pentagon (the symbol of 
safetv) with these words, “In this conquer.” But 
Tolling has most inexcusably omitted to produce 
his authoritv; and his own character, literary as 
well as moal, is not free from reproach isee 
Chaulfe pie, Dictionnaue Critique. tom. iv. p. 400). 
Without insisting on the silence of Diodorus, Plu- 
tarch, Justin, ete., it may be obsersed that Poly- 
anus, Who In a separate chapter (l. iv. c. 6} has 
collected nineteen military stratagems of Antig- 
onus, is totally ignorant of this remarkable 
VISION, 

43. Instinetu: Divinitatis, mentis magnitudine. 
The inscription on the triumphal arch of Con- 
stantine, which has been copied by Baronius, Gru- 
ter, etc, anay still be perused by every curious 
traveller. 

44. Habes profecto aliquid cum illâ mente Di- 
tind secretum: que delegata nostrå Diis Minori- 
bus cura uni se tibi dignatur ostendere. Panegyr. 
Vet. ix, [viii.] 2. 

45M. Freret (Mémoires de Il.Académic des 
Inscriptions, toni. iv. p. 411-437) explains, by 
physical causes, many of the prodigies of antiquity; 
and Fabricius, who is abused by both parties, 
vainly tries to introduce the celestial crass of Con- 
stantine among the solar halos. Bibliothec. Grive. 
tom. vi. p. 8 29, 

48. Nazarius inter Panegyr. Vet. x. [ix.] 14, 15. 
It is unnecessary to name the moderns, whose un- 
distinguishing and ravenous appetite has swal- 
lowed even the Pagan bait of Nazarius. 

47. The apparitions of Castor and Pollux, par- 
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ticularly to announce the Macedonian victory, are 
attested by historians and public monuments. See 
Cicero de Natur4 Deorum, ii. 2, iii. 5, 6. Florus, ii. 
12. Valerius Maximus, l. i. c. 8, No. +. Yet the 
most recent of these miracles is omitted, and in- 
directly denied, by Livy (xlv. 1). 

48. Eusebius [Vit. Constant.], 1. i. c. 28, 29, 30. 
The silence of the same Lusebius, in his Ceclesi- 
astical History, is deeply feit by those advocates 
for the miracle who are not absolutely callous. 

49. The narrative of Constantine seems to indi- 
cate that he saw the cross in the sky before he 
passed the Alps against Maxentius. ‘Lhe scene has 
been fixed by provincial vanity at [reves, Besan- 
çon. ete. See Tillemont, Hist. des Einpereurs, tom. 
iv. p. 573. 

50. Lhe pious Tillernont (Méni. Feclés. tom. 
Vil. p. 1317) rejects with a sigh the useful Acts of 
Artemius, a veteran and a martyr, who attests as 
an cye-witness the vision of Constantine. 

51. Gelasius Cyzic. in Act. Concil. Nicen. l. i. 
C. 4 

52. The advocates for the vision are unable to 
produce a single testimony from the Fathers of the 
fourth and hifth centuries, who in their voluminous 
writings repeatedly celebrate the triumph of une 
chuich and of Constantine. .As these venerabie 
men had not any dislike to a miracie, we may sus- 
pect (and the suspicion is confirined by the igno- 
rance of Jerom: that they were all unacquainted 
with the Life of Constantine by Eusebius. ‘this 
tract was recovered by the diligence of those who 
tramlated or continued his Lec le siastical Histon, 
and who have represented in various Colours the 
vision of the cross, 

53. Godefrov was the first who. in the year 1043 
(Not, ad Philostorgiuin, bi. e. 6, p. ro), expressed 
any doubt of a miracle which had been supported 
with equal zeal by Cardinal Baronius and the 
Centuriators of Magdeburg. Since that time many 
of the protestant critics have inclined towards 
doubt and disbelief. Lhe objections are urged with 
great force by M. Chauthepré (Dictionnaire Cii- 
tique, tom. iv. p. 6-113; and in the year 1774 4 
doctor of Sorbonne, the Abbé du Voisin, published 
an apology, which deserves the praise of learning 
and moderation. 

5¢ Lors Constantin dit ces promes paroles: 

J'ai renversé le culte des idok s: 

Sur les débris de leurs temples ftumants 

Au Dicu du Ciel par prodigué lencens. 

Mais tous mes soins pour sa grandeur 
suprême 

N’curent jamais d'autre objet que moi- 
même; 

Les saints autels n’étoient à mes regards 

Qu'un marchepié du trone des Césars. 

L'ambition, la fureur, les délices 

Etoient mes dicus, avoient mes sacrifices. 

L'or des Chrétiens, leurs intrigues, leur 
sang 

Ont cimenté ma fortune et mon rang. 
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The poem which contains these lines may be read 
with pleasure, but cannot be named with decency. 

55. This favourite was probably the great Osius, 
bishop of of Cordova, who preferred the pastoral 
care of the whole church to the government of a 
particular diocese. His character is magnificently 
though concisely expressed by Athanasius (tom. i. 
p. 703 (tom. ii. p. 535, ed. Bened. 1777]). See Lille- 
mont. Mém. Ecclés. tom. vii. p. 524-561. Osius 
was accused, perhaps unjustly, of retiring from 
court with a very ample fortune. 

56. See Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. passim), and 
Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 19] p. 104. 

57. The Christianity of Lactantius was of a 
moral rather than of a mysterious cast. “Erat 
pæne rudis (says the orthodox Bull) discipline 
Christiane, et in rhetoricd melius quam in theo- 
logiâ versatus.” Defensio Fidei Nicenz, sect. ii. c. 
Iq. 

58. Fabricius, with his usual diligence, has col- 
lected a list of between three and four hundred 
authors quoted in the Evangelical Preparation of 
Eusebius. Sce Bibl. Greec. l. v. c. 4, tom. vi. p. 
37-56. 

59. Sec Constantin. Orat ad Sanctos, c. 19, 20. 
He chiefly depends on a myst: rious acrostic, com- 
posed in the sixth age after the Deluge by the 
Erythraan Sibyl, and translated by Cicero into 
Latin. The initial letters of the thirty-four Greek 
verses form this prophetic sentence :— Jesus Cirisi, 
Son or Gop, SAviour OF rot Wor LD. 

60. In his paraphrase of Virgil the emperor has 
frequently assisted and improved the literal sense 
of the Latin text. See Blondel, des Sibylles, l. i. c. 
14, 15, 16. 

61. The different claims of an,elder and younger 
son of Pollio, of Julia, of Drusus, of Marcellus, are 
found to be 1m ompatible with chronology, history, 
and the good sense of Virgil. 

62. See Lowth, de Sacra Poesi Hebrweorum Prir- 
lect. xxi. p. 289-293. In the examination of the 
fourth eclogue, the respectable bishop of London 
has displayed learning, taste, ingenuity, and a tem- 
perate enthusiasm, which exalts his fancy without 
degrading his judgment. 

63. The distinction between the public and the 
secret parts of divine service, the musta catechume- 
norum and the missa fidelium, and the mysterious veil 
which piety or policy had cast over the latter, are 
very judiciously explained by ‘Thiers, Exposition 
du Saint Sacrement, I. i. c. 812, p. 59-91; but as 
on this subject the papists may reasunably be sus- 
pected, a Protestant reader will depend with more 
confidence on the learned Bingham, Antiquitics, 
l. x. c. 5. 

64. See Eusebius in Vit. Const. l. iv. c. 15-92, 
and the whole tenor of Constantine’s sermon. [he 
faith and devotion of the emperor has furnished 
Baronius with a specious argument in favour of his 
early baptism. 

65. Zosimus, l. ii. [c. 29] p. 105. 

66. Eusebius in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 15, 16. 
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67. The theory and practice of antiquity, with re- 
gard to the sacrament of baptism, have been copi- 
ously explained by Dom Chardon, Hist. des Sacre- 
mens, tom. p. i. 3-405; Dom Martenne, de Ritibus 
Ecck sia Antiquis, tom. i.; and by Bingham, in the 
tenth and eleventh books of his Christian Antiq- 
uites. One circumstance may be observed in 
which ihe inodern churches have materially de- 
parted hom the ancicnt custom. The sacrament of 
baptism (even when it was administered to infants) 
was immediately followed by confirmation and 
the holy communion. 

68, Lhe Fathers, who censured this criminal de- 
lay, could not deny the certain and victorious effi- 
cacy even of a death-bed baptism. ‘Che ingenious 
rhetoric of the Chrysostom could find only three 
arguments against these prudent Chiistians. 1, 
That we should love and pursue virtue for her own 
sake, and not merely for the reward. 2. ‘That we 
may be surprised by death without an opportunity 
of baptism. 3 [hat, although we shall be placed in 
heaven, we shall only twinkle like littl stars, when 
compared to the sans of righteousness who have 
run their appointed course with labour, with suc- 
cess, and with glory. Chrysostom, iu Lpist. ad He- 
br.cos, Homil. vui. apud. Chardon, [list. des Sac- 
remens, tum. i. p. 49. I beln ve that this delay of 
baptisin, though attended with the most pernicious 
consequences, was never condemned by any gen- 
eral or provincial council, or by any public act ot 
declaration of the church. ‘Lhe zeal of the bishops 
was casily kindled on much shghter ocasions. 

bg. Zosimus, |. ii. fc. 29] p. 104. Por this disin- 
genuous false hood he has deserved andexpenenced 
the harshest treatment from all the ecclesiastic ul 
writers, except Cardinal Baronius (A.D. 224, No 
15-28,) who had occasion to ernpluy the infidel on 
a particular service against the Arian Lus bius 

70. Eusebius [ Vit. Constant. ], L iv. c. 61, 62, 63 
The bishop of Ca sarea supposes the salvation of 
Constantine with the most perfect confidence. 

71. See Iillemont, Hist. des Empcreurs, tom, iv. 
P. 429. The Greeks, the Russians, and, in the darh- 
cr ages, the Latins thems Ives, have bein desirous 
of placing Constantine in the catalogue of saints. 

72. See the third and fourth books of his Late. 
He was accustomed to say that, whether Christ 
was preached in pietence or in truth, he should 
still rejoice (I. iii. e. 58). 

73. M. de Pillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. 
iv. p. 374, 616) has defended with stic ngth and 
spirit the virgin purity of Constantinople against 
soine malevolent insinuationsof the Pagan Zosimus. 

74. Lhe author of the Histoire Pohtique et Phi- 
losophique des deux Indes (tom. i. p. a) condemns 
a law of Constantine which gave freedom to all the 
slaves who should embrace Christianity. The em- 
pcror did indeed publish a law which restrained 
the Jews from circumcising, perhaps irom keeping, 
any Christian slaves (sec Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 
l. iv. c. 27, and Cod. Theod. l. xvi. tit. ix., with 
Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. vi. p. 247). But 
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this imperfect exception related only to the Jews; 
and the great body of slaves, who were the prop- 
erty of Christian or Pagan masters, could not im- 
prove their temporal condition by changing their 
religion. I am ignorant by what guides the Abbé 
Raynal was deccived, as the total absence of quo- 
tations is the unpardonable hlemish of his enter- 
taining history. 

75. See Acta Sti. Silvestri, and Hist. Eccles. Ni- 
cephor. Callist. I. vii. c. 34, ap. Baronium Annal. 
Eccles. A.D. 324, No. 67, 74. Such evidence is con- 
temptible enough; but these circumstances are in 
themselves so probable, that the learned Dr. How- 
ell (History of the World, vol. iii. p. 14) has not 
scrupled to adopt them. 

76. The conversion of the barbarians under the 
reign of Constantine is celebrated by the ecclesi- 
astical historians (sce Sozomcen, L. ii. c. 6, and The- 
odoret, l. i. c. 23, 24). But Rufinus, the Latin 
translator of Eusebius, deserves to be considered as 
an original authority. His information was curi- 
ously collected from one of the companions of the 
Apostle of Æthiopia, and from Bacurius, an Iber- 
ian prince, who was count of the domestics. Father 
Mamachi has given an ample compilation on the 
proms of Christianity, in the first and second 
volumes of his great but imperfect work. 

77. See in Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 9, 
sqq.) the pressing and pathetic epistle of Constan- 
tine in favour of his Christian brethren of Persia. 

78. Sce Basnage, Hist. des Juifs, tom. vii. p. 182, 
tom. viii. p. 333, tom. ix. p. 810. The curious dil- 
izence of this writer pursues the Jewish exiles to 
the extremities of the globe. 

79. Theophilus had been given in his infancy as 
a hostage by his countrymen of the isle of Diva, 
and was educated by the Romans in learning and 
piety. The Maldives, of which Male, or Dira, may 
be the capital, are a cluster of 1 009 Or 2000 minute 
islands in the Indian Ocean. The ancients were 
imperfectly acquainted with the Maldives, but 
they are described in the two Mahometan travel- 
lers of the ninth century, published by Renaudot. 
Geograph. Nubicnsis, p. 30, 31. D’ Herbelot, Bibli- 
otheque Orientale, p. 704. Hist. Générale des 
Voyages, tom. viii. 

80. Philostoryius, 1. iii. c. 4, 5, 6, with Godefroy’s 
learned observations. The historical narrative is 
soon lost in an inquiry concerning the seat of Para- 
disc, strange monsters, etc. 

81. See the epistle of Osius, ap. Athanasium, 
vol. i. p. 840. The public remonstrance which 
Osius was forced to address to the son contained 
the sarne principles of ecclesiastical and civil gov- 
ernment which he had secretly instilled into the 
mind of the father. 

82. M. de la Bastie (Mémoires de P Académie 
des Inscriptions, tom. xv, p. 38-61) has evidently 
proved that Augustus and his successors exercised 
in person all the sacred functions of pontifex max- 
imus, or high priest, of the Roman empire. 

83. Something of a contrary practice had inscn- 
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sibly prevailed in the church of Constantinople; 
but the rigid Ambrose commanded Theodosius to 
retire below the rails, and taught him to know the 
difference between a king and a priest. See The- 
odoret, l. v. c. 18. 

84. At the table of the emperor Maximus, Mar- 
tin, bishop of ‘Tours, received the cup from an at- 
tendant, and gave it to the presbyter his com- 
panion, before he allowed the emperor to drink; 
the empress waited on Martin at table. Sulpicius 
Severus, in Vit. Sti. Martin, c. 23, and Dialogue ii. 
7. Yet it may be doubted whether these extraordi- 
nary compliments were paid to the bishop or the 
saint. The honours usually granted to the former 
character may be seen in Bingham’s Antiquities, 
l. ii. c. 9, and Vales. ad Theodoret, I. iv. c. 6. See 
the haughty ceremonial which Leontius, bishop of 
Tripoli, imposed on the empress. ‘lillemont, Hist. 
des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 754. (Patres Apostol. 
tom. ii. p. 179.) 

85. Plutarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, 
informs us that the kings of Egypt, who were not 
already priests, were initiated, after their election, 
into the sacerdotal order, 

86. The numbers are not ascertained by any 
ancient writer or original catalogue; for the par- 
tial lists of the eastern churches are comparatively 
modern, The patient diligence of Charles a Sto. 
Paolo, of Luke Holstenius, and of Bingham, has 
laboriously investigated all the episcopal secs of 
the Catholic church, which was almost commen- 
surate with the Roman empire. The ninth book of 
the Christian Antiquities is a very accurate map of 
ecclesiastical geography. 

87. On the subject of the rural bishops, or Chor- 
episcopi, who voted in synods, and conferred the 
minor orders, see ‘I homassin, Discipline de l'Eglise, 
tom. i. p. 447, etc. and Chardon, Flist. des Sacra- 
mens, ton. Vv. p. 395, ctc. They do not appear till 
the fourth century: and this equivocal character, 
which had excited the jealousy of the prelates, was 
abolished before the end of the tenth, both in the 
Fast and the West, 

88. Thomassin (Discipline de PEglise, tom. ii. 1. 
ii. c. 1-8, p. 673-721) has copiously treated of the 
clection of bishops during the five first centuries, 
both in the East and in the West; but he shows a 
very partial bias in favour of the episcopal aristoc- 
racy. Bingham (l. iv. c. 2) is moderate; and Char- 
don (Hist. des Sacramens, tom. v. p. 106-128) is 
very clear and concise. 

8q. Iner dibilis multitudo, non solum ex eo op- 
pido (Tours), sed etiam ex vicinis urbibus ad suf- 
fragia ferenda convenerat, ete. Sulpicius Severus, 
in Vit. Martin. c. 7. The council of Laodicea 
(canon xiii.) prohibits mobs and tumults; and Jus- 
tinian confines the right of election to the nobility. 
Novell. cxxili. 1. 

go. The cpistles of Sidonius Apollinaris (iv. 25, 
vii. 5, 9) exhibit some of the scandals of the Galli- 
can church; and Gaul was less polished and less 
corrupt than the East. 
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gt. A compromise was sorrctimes introduced 
by law or by conscnt, either the bishops or the 
people chose one of the three candidates who had 
been named by the othe: party 

92 Allthe cxamples quoted by Thomassin (Dis- 
cipline de l'Eglise, tom 1 1} n c vi p 704-714) 
appear to be e xtiaoidinary acts of power, and even 
of oppression Lhe confumation of the bishop of 
Alexandria ıs mentioned by Philostorgius 1s a more 
regular procceding (Hast Eccles 1 u 11) 

93 The cehbacy of the clergy during the first 
five o1 six centurics is a subject of discipline, and 
indeed of controversy, which has been very dili- 
gently examined Sce in particular Thomassin 
Daseipline de PF ghse, tom 1 I u c Ix Inn p 880- 
902, and Bingham s Antiquitics, | iv ¢ 5 Bycach 
of these karned but p utial critics one half of the 
truth ıs produced, and the other 1s conce akd 

Q4 Diodorus Siculus attests and approves the 
hereditary succession of the priesthood among tl e 
Evy ptians, the Chaldeans, and the Indians (l 1 
[e 73lp 84,1 n [c 29 and 40] p 142, 153, edit 
Wesseling) The M yn are described by \uimmanus 
as a very nunicroustimily ‘Per secula multa ad 
prrs ns una cademquc piosapià multitudo creat a, 
Decorum cultibus dedicatur’ (yxan 6) \usonius 
celebrates the Serps Drudirum (De Pioli ssorib 
Burdigal iv [7]), but we may infer from the rc- 
mark of C esar (Bll Gall vı 13) that ın the Gel- 
tic hr rarchy some room was kft for choice and 
emulation 

95 The subject of the voc ation, ordin ition, obe- 
du nce, etc , of the clergy, is laboriously discusse d 
by lLhomassin (Discipline de l Igls, tom n p 
1-83) and Bingham (in the 4th book of his Antiq- 
uitics, More esx cially the 4th, Oth, and 7th chap- 
ters) When the brother of St Jc rom wis o. daincd 
in Cyprus, the de acons forcibly stopped his mouth, 
lest he should nfake a solemn protest ition which 
might invalidate the holy rites 

of Ihe charter of unmunities, which the clergy 
obtained from the Christian ¢ mperors, 1s obtained 
in the 16th book of the [he odosian code, and 1s 
illustrated with tolerable candour by the le anced 
Godt froy, whose mind was balanced by the oppo- 
site prejudices of a civihan and a Protestant 

97 Justinian Novell cui Sixty presbyters or 
priests, one hundred deacons, forty deaconcss s, 
nincty sub-dc acons, one hundred and ten re ideas, 
twenty-five chanters, and one hundred doorkee p- 
ers in all, five hundred and twenty-five I his mod- 
crate number was fixed by the «mpcror to re hese 
the distress of the church, which had been involved 
in debt and usury by thc expense of a much higher 
establishment 

98 Universus clerus celesi Carthaginic nsis 
-e o o fcre guengent: we l amphius, inter quos quamplu- 
rimi crant lectores infantuli Victor Vitensis, de 
Perscut Vandal v 9, p 78, edit Ruinart lhis 
remnant of a more prospe rous state still s absisted 
undir the oppression of the Vandals 

99 The numbcr of seven ordi rs has been xed in 
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the Latin church, exclusive of the episcopal char- 
acter But the four infc rior ranks, the minor orders, 
are now reduced to empty and useless tithes 

100 See Cod Iheodos | xvi tit u kg 42, 43 
Godcfioy’s Commentary, and the Lech siastx al 
History of Alexandria, show the danger of thie se 
pious institutions, which often disturbed the pe ace 
of that turbulent c apital 

ror Fhe cedut of Milan (de M P c 48) ac- 
knowle dees, by rcciting, that the re é xiste d a spees 
of landed propcrty, ad jus corporis corum, id cst, 
ecclesiarum non hominum singulorum pcrtinentia 
Such a solemn decl u ation of the supre me magis- 
trate must have been received in all the tribunals 
as 1 maxim of civil law 

102) Habe it unusquisque hee ntiun sanctissuno 
Cithohe r (cl re) venerabihque conciho, dece- 
di ns bonorum quod optavit relinquere Cod Ihe- 
odos | yv tt u kg 4 Ihisliw vais pubhshed at 
Ront, AD 3.1, at atime when Constantine might 
foresee the probability of a rupture wath the cin- 
pe ror of the I ast 

103 Fuse bius Hist Fecks Ix 6 in Vat Cin- 
stantin l aiv ¢ 28 He repeatedly exp iti ites on the 
liberality of the Christian hero, vhu h the bishop 
himself had an opportunity ot Knowing, ind even 
of t sting 

rog Lusebius Hist Tecles Tx c 2,3 ¢ The 
bishop of C tsuca who studu d md qr tified the 
taste of his master: pronounced in pubhe an etib 
orate de cription of the church of Jerus vem: (in 
Vit Const l i © 46) It no longer exists: but he 
hasinssitedanth Pate of Const tuntine (anc b) 
a owrtaccount of the achitectare and orn uments 
He like wise mentions the church of the Hely 
Apostles at Const intinople (l iv c 58) 

105, Sec fustinpin, Novell avm 3 The res. 
enue of the patriuchs, and the most wealthy 
bi hops, is not cxpaessed the highest annual vu 
uiton of a bishopric as stited at 4 r6 and the 
lowest at eo pounds of gold the nu dmm nunt 
be taken at santen, but these valuations are much 
below the real value 

106 Sec Baromus (Annal Pecks Ap 324 No 
58,65 70,71) Tvery record which comes from tie 
Vitican as justly suspected yet these rent rcs 
have an maent ind authentic colour and itis it 
k ast cvide nt that, if forged, they wore forte din 2 
period when farms, not /ingdoms, ware the objects 
of pipal avure 

107 Sce Thomasgin, Discaphne de 1 F glise, tom 
mu lu C 13,14, 15, p 689 700 Lhe legal division 
of the ecclesiastical revenue does not appcar to 
have been established in the time of Ambrose and 
Chrysostom Simplicius and Gelasius, who were 
bishops of Rome in the Latter part of the fifth cen- 
tury, mention itan than pastoral letters is 1 gen 
tral law, which was alre ady conin nx d by the cus- 
tom of Italy 

108 Ambrose, the most strenuous asse rter ofic- 
clesiastical privile ges, submits without a murmur 
to the paymcnt of the land-tax ‘*S1 tributum petit 
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Imperator, non negamus; agri ecclesiæ solvunt 
tributum; solvimus qua sunt Cwsaris Cæsari, and 
que sunt Dei Deo; tributum Casaris est; non neg- 
atur.” Baronius labours to interpret this tribute as 
an act of charity rather than of duty (Annal. Ec- 
cles. A.D. 387); but the words, if not the intentions 
of Ambrose, are more candidly explained by 
‘lhomassin, Discipline de P Eglise, tom. aii. 1 i. c. 
34, p. 268. 

10g. In Ariminensi synodo super ecclesia: uin ct 
clericorum privilegiis tractatû habito, usque co 
dispositio progressa est, ut juga quæ viderentur ad 
ecclesiam pertinere, a publicå functione cessarent 
inquietudine desistente; quod nostra videtur du- 
dum sanctio repulsisse. Cod. Theod. l. xvi. tit. ii. 
leg. 15. Had the synod of Rimini carried this 
point, such practical merit might have atoned for 
some speculative heresies. 

110. From Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. l. iv. c. 
27) and Sozomen (l. i. c. 9) we are assured that the 
episcopal jurisdiction was extende d and confirmed 
by Constantine; but the forgery of a famous edict, 
which was never fairly inserted in the I heodosian 
Code (see at the end, tom. vi, p. 303), is de mon- 
strated by Godefroy in the most satisfactory man- 
ner IT. s strange that M. de Montesquieu, who 
was a lawyer as well as a philosopher, should allege 
this edict of Constantine (Lhe Spuit of Laws, 
xvu 21) without intunating any suspidon,. 

111. The subject ofecclesiastic al jurisdiction has 
been involved in a mist of passion, of prejudice, 
and of interest. “lwo of the fairest books which 
have fallen into my hands are the Institutes of 
Canon Law, bv the Abbé de Eleury, and the Civil 
History of Naples, by Giannone. Dhar modera- 
tion was the eflect of situation as well as of temper, 
Fleury was a French ecclesiastic, who respected 
the authority of the parhaments; Giannone was an 
Italian lawyer, who dreaded the power of the 
chwch. And here let me observe that, as the gen- 
Qal propositions which I advance are the result of 
many particular and imperfect facts, I must either 
refer the reader to those modern authors who have 
expressly tieated the subject, or swell these notes 
to a disagreeable and disproportionate size. 

112, ‘Villemont has collected from Rufinus, The- 
odoret, cete. the sentiments and language of Con- 
stantine, Mém., Eceles. tom. iii. p. 740, 750. 

113. See Cod. l heod. I. ix. tit. xlv. leg. 4. In the 
waks of Fra Paolo (tom. iv. p. 192, ete.) there is 
an excellent discourse on the ongin, claims, abuses, 
and limits of sanctuaries. He justly observes that 
ancient Greece might perhaps contain fifteen or 
twenty asyla or sanctuaries; a number which at 
present may be found in Italy within the walls of 
a single city. 

114. The penitential jurisprudence was contin- 
ually improved by the canons of the councils. But 
as many cases were still left to the discretion of the 
bishops, they occasionally published, after the ex- 
ample of the Roman prætor, the rules of discipline 
Which they proposed to observe. Among the ca- 
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nonical epistles of the fourth century, those of Basil 
the Great were the most celebrated. ‘hey are in- 
serted in the Pandects of Beveridge (tom. ii. p. 47- 
151), and are translated by Chardon, Hist. des 
Sacremens, tom, iv, p. 219 277. 

115. Basil. Lpistol. xlvii. in Baronius (Annal. 
Eccles. A.D. 370, NO. 91), who declares that he 
purposely relates it to convince governors that they 
were not exempt from a sentence of ¢xcommunica- 
tion. In his opinion, even a royal head is not safe 
from the thunders of the Vatican; and the cardinal 
shows himself much more consistent than the law- 
yers and theologians of the Gallican church. 

116. The long series of his ancestors, as high as 
Eurysthenes, the first Doric king of Sparta, and 
the fifth in lineal descent from Hercules, was in- 
scribed in the public registers of Cyrene, a Lace- 
damonian colony, (synes. Epist. lvii. p. 197, edit. 
Petav.) Such a pure and illustrious pedigree of sev- 
enteen hundred years, without adding the royal 
ancestors of Hercules, cannot Le equalled in the 
history of mankind. 

117. Svnesius (de Regno, p. 2 fed. Par. 1612)) 
pathetically de plores the fallen and ruined state of 
Cyrene, róňis "EAAnvis, raXacov dvoua nai ceuvor, nai 
èv wd prpia ray rañar compar, viv TEIS KAL KATNONS, 
kal péra peimuw. Ptolemais, a new city, 82 
miles to the westward of Cyrene, assumed the 
metropolitan honours of the Pentapolis, or Upper 
Libya, which were afterwards transferred to So- 
zusa. See Wess hng, Itinerar. p. 67, 68, 732. Cel- 
Jarius Geograph, tom. ii. part ii. p. 72, 74. Carolus 
a Sto. Paulo, Geograph. Sacra, p. 273. D Anville, 
Géographie Ancienne, tom. ni. p. 43, 44. Meérmoires 
de P’.A\cad. des Inscriptions, tom. saxvil. p. 363 991. 

118 Synesius had previously represented his 
own disqualifications (pist. cv. p. 246-2501. He 
loved profane studies and profane sports; he was 
incapable of supporting a lite of celibacy; he dis- 
believed the resurrection: and he refused to preach 


faths to the people, unless he might be permitted 


to philsophie at home. “Lheophitus, primate of 
Fuyvpt. who knew his merit, accepted this extra- 
ordinary compromise, See the Life of Svnesius in 
‘Lillemont, Mém. Feclés, tom. xii. p. 409-554. 

r19. See the invective of Synesius, Epist. lvii. p. 
roi 201. Lhe promotion of Andionicus was tl- 
legal, since he was a native of B remete., in the same 
province. Lhe insuuments of tortures are curiously 
specified—the mearnpwr, or press, the daarednepa, 
the xodugrpapn. the piwodtapes, the wraypa, and the 
xechooTpdgdu r, that variously pressed or distended 
the fingers, che feet, the nose, the cars, and the lips 
of the victims, 

120. The sentence of excommunication is ex- 
pressed in athetotical style. (Synesius, Fpist. iii. 
p. 201—203.) ‘The method of involving whole fam- 
ilies, though somewhat unjust, was improved into 
national interdicts. 

121. See Synesius, Epist. xlvii. p. 186, 187; 
Epist. Ixxii. p. 218, 219; Epist. Ixxaix, p. 230, 231. 

122, See Thomassin (Discipline de l'Eglise, tom. 
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ii. 1. iii. c. 83, p. 1761-1770) and Bingham (An- 
tiquities, vol. i. l. xiv. c. 4, p. 688-717). Preach- 
ing was considered as the most important office 
of the bishop; but this function was sometimes 
intrusted to such presbyters as Chrysostom and 
Augustin. 

123. Queen Elizabeth used this expression and 
practised this art whenever she wished to prepos- 
sess the minds of her people in favour of any extra- 
ordinary measure of government. ‘The hostile ef- 
fects of this music were apprehended by her suc- 
cessor, and severely felt by his son. “When pulpits 
drum ecclesiastic,” etc. See Haylin’s Life of Arch- 
bishop Laud, p. 153. 

124. Those modest orators acknowledged that, 
as they were destitute of the gift of miracles, 
they endeavoured to acquire the arts of elo- 
quence. 

125. The council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh canons, has made some funda- 
mental regulations concerning synods, metropol- 
itans, and primates. [he Nicene canons have been 
variously tortured, abused, interpolated, or forged, 
according to the interest of the clergy. The Suburb- 
carian churches, assigned (by Rufinus) to the 
bishop of Rome, have been made the subject of 
vchement controversy. (Sce Sirmond, Opera, tom. 
iv. p. 1-248.) 

126. We have only thirty-three or forty-seven 
episcopal subscriptions; but Ado, a writer indeed 
of small account, reckons six hundred bishops in 
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the council of Arles. Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom, 
vi. p. 422. 

127. See Tillemont, tom. vi. p. 915, and Beau- 
sobre, Hist. du Manichéisine, tom. i. p. 529. The 
name ot bishop, which is given by Eutychius to the 
2048 ecclesiastics (Annal. tom. i. p. 440, vers. Po- 
cock), must be extended far beyond „he limits of 
an orthodox or even cpiscupal ordination. 

128, See Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. l. iii. c. 6-21, 
Tillemont. Mém. Ecclésiastiques, tom. vi. p. 669- 
759. 

129. Sancimus igitur vicem legum obtinere, 
qu a quatuor Sanctis Conciliis . . . expositæ sunt 
aut firmat.e. Preedictarum enim quatuor synodor- 
um dogmata sicut sanctas Scripturas ct regulas 
sicut leges observamus. Justinian, Novell. cxxxi. 
Beveridge (ad Pandect. proleg. p. 2) remarks that 
the emperors never made new laws in ec lesiastn al 
mattcrs; and Giannone obse rves, in a very different 
spirit, that they gave a lt gal sanı tion to the canons 
of councils. Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 13b. 

130. See the article Concn rk in the Encyclopé- 
dic, tom. iii. p. 668 679, édition de Lucques. ‘I he 
author, M. le docteur Bouchaud, has discussed, 
according to the principles of the Gallican church, 
the principal questions which relate to the form 
and constitution of general, national, and pro- 
vincial councils, The editors (see Preface, p. «v1 ) 
have reason to be proud of this article. 1 hose who 
consult their immense compilation seldom depart 
so well satished. 
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1. Eusebius in Vit. Constantih. l. iii. c. 63, 64, 
65, 66. 

2. After some examination of the various opin- 
ions of ‘Willemont, Beausobre, Lardner, ctc., I am 
convinced that Mancs did not propagate his sect, 
even in Persia, before the year 270. It is strange 
that a philosophic and foreign heresy should have 
penetrated so rapidly into the African provinccs; 
yet I cannot easily reject the edict of Diocletian 
against the Manichaans, which may be found in 
Baronius. (Annal. Eccl. a.D. 287.) 

3. Constantinus enim, cum limatius supersti- 
tionum quzerret sectas, Mannichxorum et simi- 
lium, etc., Ammian. xv. 13. Strategius, who from 
this commission obtained the surname of Musoni- 
anus, was a Christian of the \rian scct. He acted as 
one of the counts at the council of Sardica. Liban- 
ius praises his mildness and prudence. Vales. ad 
locum Ammian. 

4. Cod. Theod. l. xvi. tit. v. leg. 2. As the gen- 
eral law is not inserted in the Theodosian Code, it 
is probable that, in the year 438, the sects which 
it had condemned were already extinct. 

5. Sozomen, I. i. c. 22. Socrates, 1. i. c. 10. These 
historians have been suspected, but I thir.k with- 
out reason, of an attachment to the Novatian doc- 


tiinc. The emperor said to the bishop, ‘‘Acesius, 
take a ladder, and get up to heaven by yourself ” 
Most of the Christian sects have, by turns, bot- 
rowed the ladder of Acesrus. 

6. The best materials for this part of ecclesiasti- 
cal history may be found in the edition of Optatus 
Milevitanus, published (Paris, 1700) by M. Du- 
pin, who has entiched it with critical notes, geo- 
graphical discussions, original records, and an ac- 
curate abridgment of the whole controversy. M. 
de ‘lillemont has bestowed on the Donatists the 
greatest part of a volume (tom. vi. part i.): and I 
am indebted to him for an ample collection of all 
the passages of his favourite St. Augustin which 
relate to those hereties. 

7. Schisma igitur illo tempore confusze mulicris 
iracundia peperit; ambitus nutrivit; avaritia robo- 
ravit. Optatus, J. i. €. 19. The language of Pupur- 
ius is that of a furious madman. Dicitur te necasse 
filios sororis tue duos. Purpurius respondit: Putas 
me terreri à te... occidi; et occido cos qui contta 
me faciunt, Acta Concil. Cirtensis, ad calc. Optat. 
p. 274. When Cecilian was invited to an assembly 
of bishops, Purpurius said to his brethren, or 
rather to his accomplices, “Let him come hither 
to receive our imposition of hands, and we will 
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break his head by way of penance.” Optat. 1. 
i. €. 19, 

8. The councils of Arles, of Nice, and of Trent, 
confirmed the wise and moderate practice of the 
church of Rome, The Donatists, however, had the 
advantage of maintaining the sentiment of Cyp- 
rian, and of a considerable part of the primitive 
church. Vincentius Lirinensis (p. 332, ap. ‘Tille- 
mont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. vi. p. 138) has explained 
why the Donatists are eternally burning with the 
Devil, while St. Cyprian reigns in heaven with 
Jesus Christ. 

9. See the sixth book of Optatus Milevitanus, p. 
Qt -100. 

10. Tillemont, Mém. Ecclésiastiqucs, tom. vi. 
part i. p. 253. He laughs at their partial credulity. 
He revered Augustin, the great doctor of the sys- 
tem of predestination. 

11. Plato Ægyptum peregravit ut a sacerdotibus 
barbaris numeros et celestta acciperet. Cicero de 
Finibus, v. 29. The Egyptians might still preserve 
the traditional creed of the patriarchs. Josephus 
has persuaded many of the Christian fathers that 
Plato derived a part of his knowledge from the 
Jews; but this vain opinion cannot be reconciled 
with the obscure state and unsocial manners of the 
Jew oh puple, whose scriptures were not accessible 
to Greek curiosity till more than one hundred 
years after the death of Plato. See Marsham, 
Canon. Chron. p. 144. Le Clerc, Epistol. Critic. 
vii. p. 177 194. 

12. [The modern guides who lead me to the 
knowledge of the Platonic system are Cudworth 
(Intellectual System, p. 508-620), Basnage (list. 
des Juifs, l. iv. c. 4, p. 53-86), Le Clere (Epist. 
Crit. vii. p. 1904 209), and Brucker (Hist. Philo- 
soph. tom, i. p. 675-706). As the learning of these 
writers was equal, and their intention different, an 
inquisitive observer may derive instruction from 
their disputes, and certainty from their agreement. 

19. Brucker, Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 1349- 
1357, ‘Phe Alexandrian school is celebrated by 
Strabo (L xvii. [p. 794, ed. Casaub.}) and Ammi- 
anus (xxii. 16). 

14. Joseph Antiquitat. l. xii. c. 1, 3. Basnage, 
Hist. des Juits, l. vii. c. 7. 

15. for the origin of the Jewish philosophy, see 
Eusebius, Preeparat. Evaneel. viii. 9, 10. Accord- 
ing to Philo, the ‘Therapeut:e studied philosophy; 
and Brucker has proved (Hist. Philosoph. tom. ii. 
p. 787) that they gave the preference to that of 
Plato. 

16, See Calmet, Dissertations sur la Bible, tom. 
ii. p. 277. The book of the Wisdom of Solomon was 
reccived by many of the fathers as the work of that 
monarch; and although rejected by the Protes- 
tants for want of a Hebrew original, it has ob- 
tained, with the rest of the Vulgate, the sanction 
of the council of Trent. 

17. The Platonism of Philo, which was famous 
to a proverb, is proved beyond a doubt by Le 
Clerc (Epist. Crit. viii. p. 211-228). Basnage (Hist. 
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des Juifs, l. iv. c. 5) has clearly ascertained that the 
theological works of Philo were composed before 
the death, and most probably before the birth, of 
Christ. In such a time of darkness the knowledge of 
Philo is more astonishing than his errors. Bull, De- 
fens. Fid. Nicen. s. i. c. i. p. 12. 

18. Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore 

miscet. 

Besides this material soul, Cudworth has discovered 
(p. 562) in Amelius, Porphyry, Plotinus, and, as he 
thinks, in Plato himself, a superior spiritual kyper- 
cosmian soul of the universe. But this double soul is 
exploded by Brucker, Basnage, and Le Clerc, as 
an idle fancy of the latter Platonists. 

19. Petav. Dogmata Theologica, tom. ii. 1. viii. 
c. 2. 791. Bull, Defens. Fid. Nicen. s. i. c. 1, p. 8, 
13. This notion, till it was abused by the Arians, 
was frecly adopted in the Christian theology. Ter- 
tullian (adv. Praxeam, c. 16) has a remarkable 
and dangerous passage. After contrasting, with in- 
discreet wit, the nature of God and the actions of 
Jehovah, he concludes: Scilicet ut hæc de filio Dei 
non credenda fuisse, si non scripta essent; fortasse 
non credenda de Patre licet scripta. 

20. ‘Lhe Platonists admired the beginning of the 
Gospel of St. John, as containing an exact tran- 
scriptoftheir own principles. Augustine, The City of 
God, x. 29. Aimelius apud Cyril. advers Julian 1. 
viii. p. 283. But in the third and fourth centuries 
the Platonists of Alexandria might improve their 
Trinity by the secret study of the Christian the- 
ology. 

21. See Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Maniché- 
isrne, tom. i. p. 377. The Gospel according to St. 
John is supposed to have been published about 
seventy years after the death of Christ. 

22. The sentiments of the Ebionites are fairly 
stated by Mosheim (p. 331) and Le Clere (Hist. 
Ecclés. p. 535). The Clementines, published among 
the apostolical Fathers, are attributed by the crit- 
ics to one of these sectaries. 

23. Staunch polemics, like Bull (Judicium Ec- 
clés. Cathol. c. 2), insist on the orthodoxy of the 
Nazarenes; which appears less pure and certain in 
the eyes of Mosheim (p. 330). 

24. The humble condition and sufferings of 
Jesus have always been a stumbling-block to the 
Jews. “Deus . . . contrariis coloribus Messiam de- 
pinxerat; futurus crat Rex, Judex, Pastor,” ete. 
See Limborch et Orobio Amica Collat. p. 8, 19, 
53-76, 192-234. But this objection has obliged the 
believing Christians to lift up their eyes to a spirt- 
tual and everlasting kingdom. 

25. Justin Martyr. Dialog. cum Tryphonte, p. 
143, 144. See Le Clerc, Hist. Ecclés. p. 615. Bull, 
and his editor Grabe (Judicium Eccles. Cathol. c. 
7, and Appendix), attempt to distort cither the 
sentiments or the words of Justin; but their violent 
correction of the text is rejected even by the Bene- 
dictine editors, 

26. ‘The Arians reproached the orthodox party 
with borrowing their Trinity from the Valentin- 
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ans and Marcionites Sce Beausobre, Hist du 
Manichéisme,] m c 5, 7 

27 Non dignum est ex utcro credere Deum, et 
Deum Chiistum non dignum est ut tanta Mmd- 
Jestas per sordes et squalores mulie ris transire cre- 
datur lhe Gnostics asx ited the umpurity of mat- 
ter and of marriage, and they were scandalix.d by 
the gross inte: pretations of the tathers, and ¢ ven ot 
Augustin himself See Beausobic, tom 1n p 523 

28 Apostolis adhuc ins eculo superstitibus apud 
Judzam Christ: sanguine recente, ct phanta ma 
corpus Domini: asse rebatur Cote le rius thinks (Pa- 
tres \postol tom u p 24) that those who will not 
allow the Dacetes to have arisen in the tune of the 

\postics may with equal reason deny that the sun 
shincs at noonday Lhese Docetes who formed the 
most considerable patty among the Gnostics, we re 
so called, because thes granted only a seeming body 
to Christ 

29 Some proofs of the respect which the C hris- 
tans entertained for the person and doctrine of 
Plato may be found in De la Mothe Ic V ayer, tom 
vV p 135, etc ,¢edit 1757, and Basnagı , Hist des 
Juify tom iv p 29, 79 tte 

30 Doleo bona fide, Plitone m omnium here t- 
corum condime ntanum tactum Lertullrin de ^n- 
ima,¢ 23 Petavius (Dogm [heolog tom im pro- 
leg 2) shows that this was a general complaint 
Be ausobre (tom 1 1 m © 9, 19) has deduced the 
Gnostic errors from Platonic punciples and as, in 
the school of Alexandtia, those principles were 
bk nded with the Oriental philosophy (Brucker, 
tom 1 p 1356), the scntime nt of Be ausobre may 
he reconciled with the opinion of Mosheim (Gen- 
eral History of the Church, vol 1 p 37) 

31 If Iheophilus, bishop of Antioch (sec Du- 
pin, Bibliothéque Ekcclesiastiqguc, tom 1 p bb), 
was the first who employed the Word Zril irn- 
24), that abstract term, which was ihe ady familhar 
to the schools of philosophy, must have been intio- 
duced into the the olog, of the Christians after the 
middk of the second century 

32 \thanasius, tom 1 p 808 His expressions 
have an uncommon cnt rgy and as he was writing 
to monks, there could not be any occasion tor him 
to affect a rational language 

33 In a treatise which professed to e xplun the 
opinions of the ancient philosophers concerning 
the nature of the gods, we mught cxpect to discover 
the the ologicai Lrinity of Plato But Cicero very 
honestly confessed that, though he had transl ited 
the [im rus, he could never unde rst ind that mys- 
terious dialogue xe Hicro ym prif ad J xn in 
Isaiam,tom v p 154[tom iv p 494,¢d Villars | 

34 Icrtullan in Apolog c 4b Sec Bayle, Dr- 
tionnaire, au mot Synonde His re marks on the pre- 
sumptionof Lertulhan are profound andinte resting 

35 Lactantius,iv B Yet the Probole, or Prolato, 
which the most orthodox divines borrowed with- 
out sruple from the Valentinians, and illustrated 
by the comparisons of a fountain and stre e m, the 
sun and its rays, ttc , other meant noth ng, or 
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favour d a material dca of the divine generation 
Sce Beausobic, tom 11 mc 7, p 548 

36 Many of the prinutive writers have frankly 
confessed that the Son owed his being to the wall 
of the Father Sce Glarke’s Scripture Irinity, p 
280 287 On the other hand, Athanasius and his 
followers «em unwilling to grant what they arc 
afraid to deny Lhe schoolmen extricate therm- 
selves from this difficulty by the chstinction of a 
preceding and t concomitant will Petav Dogm lhe- 
olog tom u l vı c 8, p 587 603 

37 See Petay Dogm Ihtolog tom u lnc 
ro p 159 

38 C armenque C histo quasi Deo dice re «cum 
invicem Phn I pist x 97 The sense of Deus, Geos 
L lohim in the ancient langu iges, is critically ex- 
amined by Le C lere ( Mis Gritica, p 150 156), and 
the propie ty of worshipping a very e wee llent cre a- 
ture as ably defended by the Socinian I mlyn 
(liacts p 20 30 51 145) 

9 Ste Dulke de Lsu Pitrum, and le Clcre, 
Bibhothéque L niverselle tom x p 409 Lo ar- 
raign the futh ofthe \nte Nicene fathers was the 
object or at least his been the cflect: cf the stu 
pendous work of Petavius on the Trimty (Dogin 
[heole r tom n) nor has the deep inptession 
been cras d by the learned defence of Bishop Bull 

40 Lhe most incientcrceds were di awnup with 
the pre atest Laticude Sec Bull (Judicum Eccles 
Cathol) who tis to prevent Episcopis trom 
deriving, any idvantiage from this obsers ation 

41 Lhe heresies of Praxe as Sabin, ete me 
acam itely cxplhiuned by Mosheun (p 42; 680 
yip Praxas who came to Rome about the ena 
of the second century deceived, for some time the 
sumphaty of the bishop and was confuted by the 
pen of the antiy Lextuiliin 

42 Socrates ichnowledges that the heresy of 
Anus p xee ded from his strong desi to embi ui 
an opimon the most diametric uly opposite to that 
of Sabe Hius 

p3 The figure ind manners of Arius the char 
cter and numbers of his first proselytes ar 
pamntedin very lively colours by t piph mius (tom 
1 Views Win 3 p 729 [ed Pars 1622]), and we 
cannot but regret that he should soon forget the 
histori in, to assume the task of controversy 

14. See Philostorgius (11 € 3) and Godefroy » 
ample Commentuy Yet the Credibilitv of Philo 
storg1us 18 lessened, an the eyes of the orthodox bv 
his Arinism and m those of rational critucs, by 
his passion his progucdice, and his agnor ince 

45 Sozomen (l 1 © 15) represents Alexander is 
indifkt rent, and ¢ ve g ignorant inthe beginning of 
the controversy whale Socrates (1 1 ¢ 5) ascribes 
the ongin of the dispute to the vain curiosity of his 
the ological speculations Dr Jortin (Re marks on 
Ecclesiastical History, vol u p 178) has censured, 
with his usual fie edom, the conduct of Alexander 
wpos Spynv elamrerac duowws ppdvew xehet se 

4b Lhe flames of Arianism my ht burn tor some 
time in secret, but there 13 reason to believe tht 
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they burst out with violence as early as the ycar 
319. ‘Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. vi. p. 774-780. 

47. Quid credidit? Certe, aut tria nomina au- 
diens tres Deos esse credidit, ct idololatra effectus 
est; aul in tribus vocabulis trinominem credens 
Deum, in Sabellii hæresiin incurrit; aut edoctus ab 
Arianis unum esse verum Deum Patrem, filium ct 
spiritum sanctum credidit creaturas. Aut extra hac 
quid credere portuerit nescio. Hieronyin. adv. Lu- 
ciferianos [tom. ii. p. 184, ed. Vallars.]. Jerom re- 
serves for the last the orthodox system, which is 
more complicated and dificult. 

48. As the doctrine of absolute creation from 
nothing was gradnally introduced among the 
Christians (Beausobre, tom. ii. p 165 215), the 
dignity of the workman very naturally rose with that 
of the work. 

49. The metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (Scripture 
‘Trinity, p. 276 280) could divest an cternal gen- 
eration fiom an infinite cause. 

50. Lhis profane and absurd simile is employed 
by several of the primitive fathers, particularly by 
Athenagoras, in his Apology to the emperor Mar- 
cus and his son; and it is alleged, without ce nsure, 
by Bull himself, See Defens. bid. Nicen. sect. iii. 
T 

5t, See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. 559, 
579. Lhis dangerous hypothesis was countenanced 
by the two Giegories, of Nyssa and Nazianzen, by 
Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus, ete. See 
Cudworth, p. 603. Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Unive r- 
selle, tom. xvii. p. 07 105. 

52. Augustin seeni to envy the freedom of the 
philosophers. Liberis ver bis loquuntur philosophi 
... Nos autem non dicimus duo vel tria principia, 
duos vel tres Deos. The City of God, x. 23-24. 

53. Boethius, who was deeply versed inthe phil- 
osophy of Plato and Aristotle, explains the unity of 
the Lrinity by the indifference of the three persons. 
See the judicious remarks of Le Clore, Bibhothéque 
Choisie, tom. xvi. p. 225, etc. 

54. Ifthe Sabelhans were startled at this conclu- 
sion, they were driven down another precipice into 
the confession that the Father was born of a virgin, 
that fe had suffered on the cross; and this dese rved 
the odious epithet of Patpasstans, with which they 
were branded by their adversaries, See the invec- 
tives of Tertullian against Praxeas, and the tem- 
perate reflections of Mosheim (p. 423, 681); and 
Beausobre, tom. i. L iii. ¢. 6, p. 533. 

55. Lhe transactions of the council of Nice are 
related by the ancients, not only in a partial, but 
in a very imperfect manner. Such a piett : ` as Fra 
Paolo would have drawn can never be recovered; 
but such rude sketches as have been traced by the 
pencil of bigotry, and that of reason, may be seen 
in Villemont (Mém. Ecelés, tom. vi. p. 660 759), 
and in Le Clere (Bibliothèque Universelle, tom, x. 
P- 435 454). 

56. We are indebted to Ambrose (De Fide, I iii. 
cap. ult.) for the knowledge of this curious antc- 
dote. Hoc verbum posucrunt Patres, quod vide- 
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runt adversariis esse formidini; ut tanquam evagi- 
nato ab ipsis gladio, ipsum nefandæ caput hære- 
seos amputarent. 

57. Sce Bull. Defens. Fid. Nicen. sect. ii. c. i. p. 
25 -36. He thinks it his duty to reconcile two ortho- 
dox synods. 

58. According to Aristotle, the stars were homo- 
ousian to each other. ‘ihat Homoousrus means of 
one substance in (znd, hath been shown by Peta- 
vius, Curcellzrus, Cudworth, Le Clerc, etc., and to 
prove it would be actum agere.” This is the just re- 
mark of Dr. Jortin (vol. ii. p. 212), who examines 
the Arian controversy with learning, candour, and 
ingenuity. 

59. Sce Petavius (Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. I. iv. 
c. 1b, p. 453, etc.), Cudworth (p. 559), Bull (sect. 
iv. p. 285-290, edit. Grab.). The weptxwpnocs, or 
circumincessto, is perhaps the deepest and darkest 
corncr of the whole theological abyss. 

60. The third section of Bull’s Defence of the 
Nicene Faith, which some of his antagonists have 
called nonsense, and others heresy, is consecrated 
to ‘pe supremacy of the Father. 

61. The ordinary appellation with which Atha- 
nasius and his followers chose to compliment the 
Arians was that of Arzumanites. 

62. Epiphanius, tom. i, Heres. Ixxii. 4, p. 837. 
See the adventures of Marcellus, in Tillemont 
(Mém. Ecclés. tom. vii. p. 880-899). His work, in 
cnr book, of the Unity of God, was answered in the 
three books, which are still extant. of Eusebius. 
After a long and carcful examination, Petavius 
(tom. ii. L i.c. 14, p. 78) has reluctantly pro- 
nounced the condemnation of Marcellus. 

63. Athanasius, in his epistle concerning the svn- 
ods of Seleucia and Rimini (tom. i. p. 886-g05 [p. 
335 egga ed. Bened. D, has given an ample list of 
Arian creeds, which has been enlarged and im- 
proves. by the labours of the inde tatigable Tille- 
mom. Mém. Leclés. tom. vi. p. 477). 

b4. Lrasmus., with admirable sense and freedom, 
has delineated the just character of Hilary, To re- 
vise his text, to compose the annals of his life, and 
to justly his sentiments and conduct, is the prov- 
ince of the Benedictine editors. 

65. Absque cpiscopo Eleusio et paucis cum eo, 
ea majore parte Agana decem provincia, inter 
quas consisto, vere Deum nesciunt, Atque utinam 
penitus nescirent' curn procliviore enim venti ig- 
norarent quam obtrectarent. Hilar. de Synodis, 
sive de Lide Orientalium, c. 03, p. 1186, edit. Ben- 
edict. In the celebrated parallel between atheism 
and supersution, the bishop of Poitiers would have 
been surprised in the philosophic society of Bayle 
and Plutarch. 

66, Hilarius ad Constantium, l. i. ¢. 4, 5, p. 
1227, 1228, This remarkable passage deserved the 
attention of Mr. Locke, who has transcribed it 
(vol. iii. p. 470) into the model of his new com- 
monplace book. 

67. In Philostorgius (l. iii. c. 15. the character 
and adventures of Aétius appear singular enough, 
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though they are carefully softened by the hand of a 
friend. The editor Godefroy (p. 153), who was more 
attached to his principles than to his author, has 
collected the odious circumstances which his vari- 
ous adversaries have preserved or invented. 

68. According to the judgment of a man who 
respected both those sectaries, Aétius had been en- 
dowed with a stronger understanding, and Euno- 
mius had acquired more art and Icarning (Philos- 
torgius, l. viii. c. 18). ‘The confession and apology 
of Eunomius (Fabricius, Bibliot. Græc. tom. viii. 
p. 258-305) is one of the few heretical pieces which 
have escaped. 

69. Yet, according to the opinion of Estius and 
Bull (p. 297), there is one power, that of creation, 
which God cannot communicate to a creature. Es- 
tius, who so accurately defined the limits of Omni- 
potence, was a Dutchman by birth, and by trade a 
scholastic divine. Dupin, Bibliot. Ecclés. tom. xvii. 
Pp. 45- 

70. Sabinus (ap. Socrat. 1. ii. c. 39) had copied 
the acts; Athanasius and Hilary have explained the 
divisions of this Arian synod; the othe: circum- 
stances which are rclative to it are carefully col- 
lected by Baronius and Tillemont. 

71. Fidcli et pia intelligentiad ... De Synod. c. 
77, p. 1193. In his short apologetical notes (first 
published by the Benedictines from a MS. of Char- 
tres) he observes that he used this cautious expres- 
sion, quia intelligerem ct impiam, p. 1206. See p. 
1146, Philostorgius, who saw those objects through 
a different medium, is inclined to forget the differ- 
ence of the important diphthong. See in particular 
viii. 17, and Godefroy, p. 352. 

72. Testor Deum cceli atque terra me cum 
neutrum audissem, semper tamen utrumque sen- 
sisse. . . . Regeneratus pridem et in cpiscopatu 
aliquantisper manens fidein Nicenam nunquam 
nisi exsulaturus dudivi. Hilar. de Synodis, c. xci. 
p. 1205. The Benedictines are persuaded that he 
governed the diocese of Poitiers several years be- 
fore his exile. 

73. Seneca (Epist. Iviii.) complains that even the 
Tò Sv of the Platonists (the ens of the bolder school- 
men) could not be expressed by a Latin noun. 

74. The preference which the fourth council of 
the Lateran at length gave to a numerical rather 
than a gener:cal unity (sce Petav. tom. ii. I. iv. c. 13, 
p. 424) was favoured by the Latin language: rplas 
seems to excite the idea of substance, trinitas of 
qualities. 

75. Ingemuit totus orbis, et Arianum sc esse mi- 
ratus est. Hieronym, adv. Lucifer, tom. i. p. 145. 
(Tom. ii. p. 191, cd. Vallars.] 

76. The story of the council of Rimini is very 
elegantly told by Sulpicius Severus (Flist. Sacra. 1. 
ii. p. 419-430. edit. Lugd. Bat. 1647), and by Je- 
rom, in his dialogue against the Luciferians. The 
design of the latter is to apologise for the conduct 
of the Latin bishops, who were deceived, ar d who 
repented, 

77. Eusebius, in Vit. Constant. 1. ii. c. 64-72. 
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The principles of toleration and religious indiffer- 
ence contained in this epistle have given great of- 
fence to Baronius, Tillemont, etc., who suppose 
that the emperor had some evil counsellor, cither 
Satan or Eusebius, at his elbow. Sce Jortin’s Re- 
marks, tom. ii. p. 183. 

78. Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. L. iii. c. 13. 

79. Theodoret has preserved (l. i. c. 20) an epis- 
tle from Constantine to the people of Nicomedia, 
in which the monarch declares himself the public 
accuser of onc of his subjects; he styles Eusebius 6 
Tiv Tupayvixys wuorhros ouyuberns; and complains 
of his hostile behavior during the civil war. 

80. Sce in Socrates (I. i. c. 8), or rather in Theo- 
doret (l. i. c. 12), an original letter of Eusebius of 
Cæsarea, in which he attempts to justify his sub- 
scribing the Homvousion. ‘The character of Euse- 
bius has always been a problem; but those who 
have read the second critical epistle of Le Clerc 
(Ars Critica, tom. iii. p. 30-69) must entertain a 
very unfavourable opinion of the orthodoxy and 
sincerity of the bishop of Cirsarea. 

81. Athanasius, tom. i. p. 727 [tom. i. p. 247, ed. 
Bened.); Philostorgius, l. i. c. ro; and Godefroy’s 
Commentary, p. 41. 

82. Socrates, L. i. c. o. In his circular letters, 
which were addressed to the several cities, Con- 
stantine employed against the her tics the arms ot 
ridicule and conuc raillery. 

83. We ck rive the original story from Athanasius 
(tom. i. p. 670), who expresses some reluctance to 
stigmatise the memory of the dead, He might ex- 
agecrate; but the perpetual commerce of Alexan- 
dria and Constanynople would have rendered it 
dangerous to invent. [hose who press the literal 
narrative of the death of Arius (his bowels suddenly 
burst out in a privy) must make their option be- 
tween porson and miracle. 

84. The change in the sentiments, or at least in 
the conduct of Constantine, may be traced in Eu- 
sebius (in Vit. Constant. I. iii. c. 23, l. iv. c. 41), 
Socrates (l. i. c. 23 -39), Sozomen (lii. c. 16-34), 
Theodoret (l. i. c. 14-34), and Philostorgius (l.ii. 
c. 1—17). But the first of these writers was too near 
the scene of action, and the others were too remote 
from it. It is singular enough that the important 
task of continuing the history of the church should 
have been left for two laymen and a heretic. 

85. Quia etiam tum catechumenus sacramen- 
tum fidei merito videretur potuisse nescire., Sulp. 
Sever. Hist. Sacra, l. ii. p. 410. 

86. Socrates, l. ii. c. 2. Sozomen, l. iii. c. 18. 
Athanas. tom. i. p. B13, 834 [tom. i. p. 289, ed. 
Bened. Patav. 1777]. He observes that the cunuchs 
are the natural enemics of the Son. Compare Dr. 
Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. 
p. 3, with a certain genealogy in Candide (ch. iv.), 
which ends with one of the first companions of 
Christopher Columbus. 

87. Sulpicius Severus in Hist. Sacra. I. ii. p. 405, 
406. 
88. Cyril (apud Baron. A.D. 353, No. 26) ex- 
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pressly observes that in the reign of Constantine 
the cross had been found in the bowels of the 
earth; but that it had appeared, in the reign of 
Constantius, in the midst of the heavens. This op- 
position evidently proves that Cyril was ignorant 
of the stupendous miracle to which the conversion 
of Constantine is attributed; and this ignorance is 
the more surprising, since it was no more than 
twelve years after his death that Cyril was consec- 
crated bishop of Jerusalem by the immiediate suc- 
cessor of Eusebius of Casarea. See Tillemont, 
Mém. Ecclés, tom. viii. p. 715. 

89. It is not easy to determine how far the in- 
genuity of Cyril might be assisted by some natural 
appearances of a solar halo. 

go. Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 26. He is followed by 
the author of the Alexandrian Chronicle, by Ced- 
renus, and by Niccephorus (see Gothofred. Dissert. 
p. 188). They could not refuse a miracle, even from 
the hand of an enemy. 

gt. So curious a passage well deserves to be 
transcribed. Christianam religionem absolutam ct 
simplicem, anili superstitione confundens; in qua 
scrutand4 perplexius, quam componenda gravius 
excitaret discidia plurima; quz progressa fusius 
aluit concertatione verborum, ut catervis antisti- 
tum yumentis publicis ultro citroque discurrenti- 
bus, per synodos (quas appellant) dum ritum om- 
nem ad suum trahere conantur (Valesius reads co- 
nalur) rei vehicularia conciderct nervos. Ammia- 
nus, xxi. 16. 

92. Athanas, tom. i. p. 870. 

q3. Socrates, l. ii. c. 35 47. Sozomen, l. iv. c. 12- 
30. Theodoret, l ii. c. 18-32. Philostorg. l. iv. c. 4- 
12, l. v. c. 1-4, l. vi. c. 1-5. 

94. Sozomen, l. iv. c. 23. Athanas. tom. i. p. 831 
[tom. i. p. 281, ed. Ben.]. ‘Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. 
tom. vii. p. 947) has collected several instances of 
the haughty fanaticism of Constantius from the de- 
tached treatises of Lucifer of Cagliari. The very 
titles of these treatises inspire zeal and terror:— 
“Moriendum pro Dei Filio.” “De Regibus Apos- 
taticis.” “De non conveniendo cum Heretico.” 
“De non parcendo in Deum delinquentibus.” 

95. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra. l. ii. p. 418-430. 
The Greek historians were very ignorant of the af- 
fairs of the West. 

96. We may regret that Gregory Nazianzen 
composed a panegyric instead of a life of Athana- 
sius, but we should enjoy and improve the advan- 
tage of drawing our most authentic materials from 
the rich fund of his own epistles and apologies 
(tom. i. p. 670-951). I shall not imitate the exam- 
ple of Socrates (I. ii. c. 1), who published the first 
edition of his history without giving himself the 
trouble to consult the writings of Athanasius. Yet 
even Socrates, the more curious Sozomen, and the 
learned Theodoret, connect the life of Athanasius 
with the series of ccclesiastical history. ‘The dili- 
gence of ‘Tillemont (tom. viii.) and of the Benedic- 
tine editors has collected every fact and examined 
every difficulty. 
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97. Sulpicius Severus (Hist. Sacra. l. ii. p. 396) 
calls him a lawyer, a jurisconsult. This character 
cannot now be discovered either in the life or writ- 
ings of Athanasius. 

98. Dicebatur enim fatidicarum sortium fidem, 
quæve auguralcs portenderent alites scientissitne 
callens aliquoties præedixisse futura. Ammianus, 
xv. 7. A prophecy, or rather a joke, is related by 
Sozomen (l. iv. c. 10), which evidently proves (if 
the crows speak Latin) that Athanasius understood 
the language of the crows. 

99. The irregular ordination of Milanan was 
slightly mentioned in the councils which were held 
against him (see Philostorg. l. ii. c. 11, and Gode- 
froy, p. 71); but it can scarcely be supposed that 
the assembly of the bishops of Egypt would solemn- 
ly attest a public falschood. Athanas. tom. i. p. 726. 

100. Sec the History of the Fathers of the Des- 
ert, published by Rosweide; and Tillemont, Mém. 
Ecclés. tom. vii., in the Lives of Antony Pachomius, 
etc. Athanasius himself, who did not disdain to 
compose the life of his friend Antony, has carefully 
observed how often the holy monk deplored and 
prophesied the mischiefs of the Arian heresy. Atha- 
nas. tom. ii. p. 492, 498, etc. (tom. i. p. 677, ed. 
Bened.] 

OI. At first Constantine threatened in speaking, 
but requested in writing, kal dypagus pev hreier, 
ypadpuwy ôt ntlov. His letters gradually assumed a 
menacing tonc; but while he required that the en- 
trance of the church should be open to all, he 
avoided the odious name of Arius. Athanasius, like 
a skilful politician, has accurately marked these 
distinctions (tom. i, p. 788 [tom. i. p. 140, ed. 
Bened.]), which allowed him some scope for ex- 
cuse and delay. 

102. The Melctians in Egypt, like the Donatists 
in Africa, were produced by an cpiscopal quarrel 
which arose from the persecution. I have not Icisure 
to pursue the obscure controversy, which seems to 
have been misrepresented by the partiality of Ath- 
anasius and the ignorance of Epiphanius. See Mos- 
heim’s Gencral History of the Church, vol. i. p. 
201. 

103. The treatment of the six bishops is specified 
by Sozomen (l. ii. c. 25); but Athanasius himself, 
so copious on the subject of Arsenius and the chal- 
icc, leaves this grave accusation without a reply. 

ro4. Athanas. tom. i. p. 788 [tom. i. p. 147, ed. 
Bened.]. Socrates, l. i. c. 28. Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 25. 
The emperor, in his Epistle of Convocation (Eu- 
seb. in Vit. Constant. l. iv. €. 42), seems to pre- 
judge some members of the clergy, and it was more 
than probable that the synod would apply those 
reproaches to Athanasius. 

105. See, in particular, the second Apology of 
Athanasius (tom. i. p. 763-808), and his Epistles to 
the Monks (p. 808 866) [tom. i. p. 271 sqq. ed. 
Bened.]). They are justified by original and au- 
thentic documents; but they would inspire more 
confidence if he appeared less innocent, and his 
cnemies less absurd. 
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106. Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. l. iv. c. 41-47. 

107. Athanas. tom. i. p. 804 [tom. i. p. 159, ed. 
Bened. 1777]. In a church dedicated to St. Atha- 
nasius, this situation would afford a better subject 
for a picture than most of the stories of miracies 
and martyrdoms. 

108. Athanas. tom. i. p. 729 [tom. i. p. 104, ed. 
Bened.]. Eunapius has related (in Vit. Sophist. p. 
36, 37 [in Ædesio], edit. Commelin) a strange ex- 
ample of the cruelty and credulity of Constantine 
on asimilar occasion. The eloquent Sopater, a Syr- 
ian philosopher, enjoyed his friendship, and pro- 
voked the resentment of Ablavius, his Preetorian 
prefect. he corn-ficet was detained for want of a 
south wind; the people of Constantinople were dis- 
contented; and Sopater was beheaded, on a charge 
that he had bound the winds by the powe: of magic. 
Suidas adds, that Constantine wished to prove, by 
this exccution, that he had absolutely renounced 
the superstition of the Gentiles, 

109. In his return he saw Constantius twice —at 
Viminiacum, and at Cæsarea in Cappadocia (Ath- 
anas. tom. i. p. 676 [tom. i. p. 236, ed. Bened.]). 
Tillemont supposes that Constantine introduced 
him to the meeting of the three royal brothers in 
Pannonia. (Mémoires Ecclés. tom. vi. p. 69.) 

110. See Beveridge, Pandect, tom. i. p. 429 452, 
and tom. ii. Annotation. p. 182; Lillemont, Mém. 
Ecclés. tom. vi. p. 310 324. St. Hilary of Poitiers 
has mentioned this synod of Antioch with too much 
favour and respect. He reckons nincty-seven bish- 
ops. 

111. This magistrate, so odious to Athanasius, 18 
praised by Giegory Nazianzen, tom. i. Orat. xxi. 
p. 390, 391 [ed. Par. 1630]. 

Spe premente Deo fert Deus alter opem. 
For the credit of human nature, [am always pleased 
to discover some good qualities in those men whom 
party has represented as tyrants and monsters. 

112. lhe chronological difheultics which per- 
plea the residence of Athanasius at Rome are stren- 
uously agitated by Valesius (Observat. ad Calcem, 
tom. 1.3; Hist. Eccles. l. i. e. 1-5) and Lillemont 
(Mém. Ecclés. ton. viii. p. 674, ete.). I have fol- 
lowed the simple hypothesis of Valesius, who al- 
lows only one journey after the intiusion of Greg- 
ory. 

113. I cannot forbear transcribing a judicious 
observation of Wetstein (Frolegomen. N.T. p. 19): 
— Si tamen Historiam Ecc lesiasticam velimus con- 
sulcre, patebit jam inde a seculo quarto, cum, ortis 
controversiis, ecclesim Græciæ do tores in duas 
partes scinderentur, ingenio, cloquentiâ, numero, 
tantum non æquales, cam partem que@ vincere cu- 
piebat Romam confugisse, majestatemque pontifi- 
cis comiter coluisse, coque pacto oppressis per pon- 
tificem ct episcopos Latinos adversariis prævaluis- 
se, atque orthodoxiam in conciliis stabilivisse. Eam 
ob causam Athanasius, non sine comitatu Romam 
petiit, pluresque annos ibi hæsit. 

114. Philostorgius, l. iii. c. 12. If any corruption 
was used to promote the interest of religion, an ad- 
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vocate of Athanasius might justify or excuse this 
questionable conduct by the example of Cato and 
Sidney, the former of whom is sæd to have given, 
and the latter to have received, a bribe in the cause 
of liberty. 

115. l'he canon which allows appeals to the 
Roman pontiffs has almost raised the council of 
Sardica to the dignity of a general council, and its 
acts have been ignorantly or artfully confounded 
with those of the Nicene synod. See Tillemont, 
tom. viii. p. 689; and Geddes’s ‘Tracts, vol. ii. p. 
419-460. 

116. As Athanasius dispersed secret invectives 
against Constantius (see the Epistle to the Monks) 
at the same time that he assured him of his pro- 
found respect, we might distrust the professions of 
the archbishop. ‘Tom. i. p. 077. 

117. Notwithstanding the discrect silence of Ath- 
anasius and the manifest forgery of a letter inserted 
by Socrates, these menaces are proved by the un- 
questionable evidence of Lucifer of Cagliari, and 
even of Constantius himself. See “Lillemont, tom. 
Vill. p. 693. 

118, I have always entertained some doubts con- 
cerning the retractation of Ursacius and Valens 
(Athanas. tom. i. p. 776 [tom. 1. p. 139, ed, Bened. 
1777]). Lheir epistles to Julius bishop of Rome, 
and to Athanasius himself, are of so different a cast 
from each other, that they cannot both be genuine : 
the one speaks the language of criminals who con- 
fess then guilt and intamys, the other of eneimics, 
who solicit on equal terms an honourable recon- 
cillation. 

119. Lhe cicumstances of his second return may 
be collected from Athanasius himself, tom. i. p. 
769, and 822, 843 [tom. i. p. 283, ed. Bened.]. Soc - 
rates, l. i. c. 15. Sozomen, |. iii. c. 19. Theodoret, 
Lii. c. 11, 12. Philostorgius, l. 1ni. €. 12. 

120. Athanasius (tom. i. p. 677, 678 [tom. i. p. 
239, ed. Bened. J) defends his mnocence by pathetic 
complaints, solemn assertions, and specious argu- 
ments. He admits that letters had been forged in 
his name, but he requests that his own secretaries 
and those of the tyrant may be examined, whether 
those letters had been written by the former or re- 
ceived by the latter. 

121. Athanas. tom. i. p. 825 844. 

122. Athanas. tom. i. p. 861. Theodoret, 1. ii. c. 
16. ‘The emperor declared that he was more desir- 
ous to subdue Athanasius than he had been to van- 
quish Magnentius or Sylvanus. 

123. Lhe aflairs of the council of Milan are so 
imperfectly and erroneously related by the Greek 
writers, that we must rejoice in the supply of some 
letters of Eusebius, extracted by Baronius from the 
archives of the church of Vercellie, and of an old 
Life of Dionysius of Milan, published by Bollan- 
dus. See Baronius, A.D. 355, and ‘Lillemont, tom. 
vii. p. 1415. 

124. Che honours, presents, feasts, which seduced 
so many bishops, are mentioned with indignation 
by those who were too pure or too proud to accept 
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them. “We combat” (says Hilary of Poitiers ) 
“against Constantius the Antichrist, who strokes 
the belly instead of scourging the back;” qui non 
dorsa czedit, sed ventrem palpat. Hilarius contra 
Constant. c. 5, p. 1240. 

125. Something of this opposition is mentioned 
by Ammianus (xv. 7), who had a very dark and 
superficial knowledge of ecclesiastical history, Li- 
berius ... perseveranter renitebatur, nec visum 
hominem, nec auditum damnare, nefas ultimum 
sæpe exclamans; aperte scilicet recalcitrans Iinpe- 
ratoris arbitrio. Id cenim ille Athanasio semper in- 
festus, etc. 

126, More properly by the orthodox part of the 
council of Sardica. If the bishops of both parties 
had fairly voted, the division would have been 94 
to 7b. M. de ‘Tillemont (see tom, viii. p. 1147- 
1158) is justly surprised that so small a majority 
should have proceeded so vigorously against their 
adversaries, the principal of whom they immedi- 
ately deposed. 

127, Sulp. Severus, in Hist. Sacra, J. ii. p. 412. 

128. The exile of Liberius is mentioned by Am- 
mianus, xv. 7. Sec heodoret, l. ii. c. 16. Athanas. 
tom. i. p. 834-837 [tom. i. p. 161, ed. Bened.]. 
Hilar lraginent. i. 

r29. Lie hfe of Osius is collected by ‘Lillemont 
(tom. vii. p. 524 561), who, in the most extrava- 
gant terms, first admires and then reprobates the 
bishop of Cordova. In the midst of their lamenta- 
tons on his fall, the prudence of Athanasius may 
be distinguished from the blind and intemperate 
zeal of Hilary. 

130. Ihe confessors of the West were successive- 
ly banished to the deserts of Arabia or I hebais, the 
lonely places of Mount laurus, the wildest parts 
of Phrygia, which were in the possession of the im- 
pious Montinists, etc. When the heretic Aëtius was 
too favorably entertained at Mopsuestia in Cilicia, 
the place of his exile was changed, by the advice of 
Acacius, to Ainblada, a district inhabited by sav- 
ages, and infested by war and pestilence. Philo- 
storg. l. v.c. 2. 

131. See the cruel treatment and strange obsti- 
nacy of Eusebius, in his own! letters, published by 
Baronius, A.D. 356, No. g2 -102. 

132. Carterum exules satis constat, totius orbis 
studiis celebratos, pecuniasque cis in sumptum af- 
fatim congestas, legationibus quoque cos plebis ca- 
tholicæ ex omnibus fere provinciis frequentatos. 
Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra. p. 414. Athanas. tom. i. 
p. 830, 840. 

133. Ample materials for the history of this third 
persecution of Athanasius may be found im his 
own works. See particularly his very able Apology 
to Constantius (tom. i. p. 673 [tom. i. p. 233 s44. 
ed. Bened.]), his first Apology for his flight (p. 701 
(tom. i. p. 253 sqq. ed. Bened.]), his prolix Epistle 
to the Soljtaries (p. 808), and the original Protest 
of the People of Alexandria against the violences 
committed by Syrianus (p. 866 [p. 311, ed. Ben- 
ed.]). Sozomen (l. iv. c. 9) has thrown into the nar- 
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rative two or three luminous and important cir- 
cumstances, 

134. Athanasius had lately sent for Antony and 
some of his chosen monks. ‘hey descended from 
their mountain, announced to the Alexandrians 
the sanctity of Athanasius, and were honourably 
conducted by the archbishop as far as the gates of 
the city. Athanas. tom. ii. p. 491, 492 [tom. i. p. 
677 sq. cd. Bened. 1777]. See likewise Rufinus, iii. 
164, in Vit. Patr. p. 524. 

135. Athanas. tom. i p. 694 [tom. i. p. 249, ed. 
Bened.}. ‘the emperor, or his Arian secretaries, 
while they express their resentment, betray their 
fears and esteem of Athanasius. 

136. Lhese minute circumstances are curious, as 
they are literally transcribed from the protest 
which was publicly presented three days after- 
wards by the catholics of Alexandria. See Athanas. 
tom. i. p. 867 |tom. i. p. 311, ed. Bened. 1777]. 

137. The Jansenists have often compared Athan- 
asius and Arnauild, and have expatiated with plea- 
sure on the faith and zeal, the merit and exile, of 
these celebrated doctors. [his concealed parallel is 
very dexterously managed by the Abbé de la Blé- 
teric, Vie de Jovien, torn. i. p. 130. 

138. Hinc jam toto orbe profugus [agitur] Ath- 
anasius, nec ullus ci tutus ad latendum supererat 
locus. Iribuni, Præfecti, Comites, exercitus quo- 
que, ad pervestigandum eum moventur edictis 
Imperialibus; prieinia delatoribus proponuntur, 
si quis eum vivun, si id minus, caput certe Atha- 
nasii detulisset. Rufin. l. i. c. 18. 

139. Gregor. Nazianzen. tom. i, Orat. xxi. p. 
384, 385. See Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. vii. p. 
176 410, 820 88o. 

140. Et nulla tormentorum vis inveniri adhuc 
potuit, qux obdurato illius tractus latroni invito 
elicere potuit, ut nomen proprium dicat. Ammian. 
xxi. 10, and Valesius ad locum. 

r41. Rufin. l. i.c. 18. Sozomen, l. iv. c. ro. This 
and the following story will be rendered impossible 
if we suppose that Athanasius always inhabited the 
asylum which he accidentally or occasionally had 
used. 

142. Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. c. 136 in Vit. Pa- 
trum, p. 776 ip. 230, ed. Paris, Pallad. 15551), the 
orivinal author of this anecdote, had conversed 
with the damsel, who in her old ave still remem- 
bered with pleasure so pious and honourable a 
connection. I cannot indulge the delicacy of Ba- 
ronius, Valesius, Lillemont, ete., who almost re- 
ject a story so unworthy, as they deem it, of the 
gravity of ecclesiastical history. 

143. Athanas. tom. i. p. 809 [tom. i. p. 572, ed. 
Bened. 1777]. Lagree with Tillemont (tom. viii. p. 
1197), that his expressions implv a personal, though 
perhaps secret, visit to the synods. 

144. The epistle of Athanasius to the monks is 
filled with reproaches, which the public must feel 
to be true (vol. i. p. 834, 856 [tom. i. p. 304, ed. 
Bened.]); and, in compliment to his readers, he 
has introduced the comparisons of Pharaoh, Ahab, 
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Belshazzar, etc. The boldness of Hilary was at- 
tended with less danger, if he published his invec- 
tive in Gaul after the revolt of Julian; but Lucifer 
sent his libels to Constantius, and almost chal- 
lenged the reward of martyrdom. See ‘Lillemont, 
tom. vii. p. 905. 

145. Athanasius (tom. i. p. 811) complains in 
general of this practice, which he afterwards cx- 
emplifies (p. 861 [tom. i. p. 307, ed. Bened.]) in 
the pretended election of Felix. Three cunuchs 
represented the Roman people, and three prelates, 
who followed the court, assumed the functions of 
the bishops of the Suburbicarian provinces. 

146, Thomassin (Discipline de l’Eglise, tom. i. 
l. ii. c. 72, 73, p. 906-984) has collected many cur- 
ious facts concerning the origin and progress of 
church-singing, both in the East and West. 

147. Philostorgius, l. iii. c. 13. Godefroy has cx- 
amined this subject with singular accuracy (p. 
147, etc.). There were three heterodox forms: “‘ Fo 
the Father by the Son, and in the Holy Ghost;” 
“To the Father and the Son, in the Holy Ghost;” 
and “ Ilo the Father :n the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 

148. After the exile of Eustathius, under the 
rcign of Constantine, the rigid party of the ortho- 
dox formed a separation which afterwards degen- 
erated into a schism, and lasted above fourscore 
years. See ‘Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. vii. p. 
35-54, 1137-1158, tom, viii. p. 573 632, 1314- 
1332. In many churches the Arians and Homo- 
ousians, who had renounced each others commun- 
ton, continued for some time to join in prayer. 
Philostorgius, l. iti. c. 14. 

149. See, on this ecclesiastical revolution of 
Rome, Ammianus, xv. 7. Athanas. tom. i. p. 834, 
861 (tom. i. p. 307, ed. Bened.}. Sozomen, I. iv. c. 
15. Theodoret, l. ii. c. 17. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, 
l. ii. p. 413. Hieronym. Chron. Marcellin. et Faus- 
tin. Libell. p. 3, 4. ‘Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. 
vi. p. 336. 

150. Cucusus was the last stage of his life and 
sufferings. The situation of that lonely town, on 
the confines of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and the Lesser 
Armenia, has occasioned some geographical per- 
plexity; but we are directed to the true spot by the 
course of the Roman road from Czsarea to Ana- 
zarbus. See Ccllarii Geograph. tom. ii. p. 213; 
Wesseling, ad Itinerar. p. 179, 703. 

151, Athanasius (tom. 1. p. 703, 813, 814 ftom. 
i. p. 275, ed. Bened.}) affirms, in the must positive 
terms, that Paul was murdered; and appeals, not 
only to common fame, but even to the nnsuspi ious 
testimony of Philagrius, one of the Arian persec- 
cutors. Yet he acknowledges that the heretics at- 
tributed to disease the death of the bishop of Con- 
stantinople. Athanasius is servilely copied by Soc- 
rates (l. ii. c. 26); but Sozomen, who discovers a 
more liberal temper, presumes (l. iv. c. 2) to insin- 
uate a prudent doubt. 

152. Ammianus (xiv. 10) refers to his own ac- 
count of this tragic event. But we no longer possess 
that part of his history. 
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153. See Socrates, l. ii. c. 6, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 26, 
27, 38; and Sozomen, I. iii. 3, 4, 7, 9, l. iv. c. 2, 21. 
The acts of St. Paul of Constantinople, of which 
Photius has made an abstract (Phot. Biblioth. p. 
1419 1430), are an indifferent copy of these his- 
torians; but a modern Greck, who could write the 
Life of a saint without adding fables and miracles, 
is entitled to some commendation. 

154. Socrates, l. ii. c. 27, 38. Sozomen, l. iv. c. 
21. The principal assistants of Macedonius, in the 
work of persecution, were the two bishops of Nico- 
media and Cyzicus, who were esteemed for their 
virtues, and especially for their charity, I cannot 
forbear reminding the reader that the difference 
between the Homoouston and Homotouston is almost 
invisible to the nicest theological eye, 

155. We are ignorant of the precise situation of 
Mantinium. In speaking of these four bands of le- 
gionaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and the author of the 
Acts of St. Paul, use the indefinite terms of &p:Oyol, 
gaday yes, Taypara, which Nicephorus very properly 
translates thousands. Vales ad. Socrat. 1. ii. c. 38. 

156. Julian. Epistol. lu. p. 436, edit. Spanheimn. 

157. See Optatus Miulevitanus (particularly iii. 
4), with the Donatist history by M. Dupin, and 
the original pieces at the end of his edition, Lhe 
numerous circumstances which Augustin has mens 
tioned, of the fury of the Circumcelhons against 
others and against themselves, have been labori- 
ously collected by lilk mont, Mém. Ecclés, tom. 
vi. p. 147-165; and he has often though without 
design, cxposed the injuries which had provoked 
those fanatics. 

158. It is amusing enough to observe the lan- 
guage of opposite parues when they speak of the 
same men and things. Gratus, bishop of Carthage, 
begins the acclamations of an orthodox synod, 
“Gratias Deo omnipotenti et Christo Jesu... qui 
imperavit rcligiosissimo Constant: Imperatori, ut 
votum gereret unitatis, ct mitteret ministros sancti 
operis famulos Der Paulum tt Macarium.”? Monu- 
ment. Vet. ad Calcem Optati, p. 313. “Ecce su- 
bito,” (says the Donatist author of the Passion of 
Marculus) “de Constantis regis tyrannicå domo 
... pollutum Macarianie persecutionis murmur 
inc reput, ¢t duabus bestus ad Africam missis, eodem 
scilicet Macario et Paulo, execrandum prorsus ac 
dirum ecclesia certamı n indictum est; ut populus 
Christianus ad unionem cum traditoribus facien- 
dam, nudati; militum gladiis et draconum præ- 
sentibus signis, et tubarum vocibus cogeretur.” 
Monument. p. 304. 

159. The Histoire des Camisards, in 3 vols. 
12m0., Villefranche, 1760, may be recommended 
as accurate and impartial. It requires some atten- 
tion to discover the religion of the author. 

160. The Donatist suicides alleged in their justifi- 
cation the example of Razias, which is related in the 
14th chapter of the second book of the Maccabecs. 

161. Nullas infestas hominibus bestias, ut sunt 
sibi fcrales plerique Christianorum, expertus. Am- 
mian. xxii. 5. 
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162. Gregor. Nazianzen, Orat. i. p. 33. See 
Tillemont, tom. vi. p. 501, quarto edit. 

163. Histoire Politique et Philosophique des 
Etablissemens des Européens dans les deux Indes, 
tom, i. p. 9. 

164. According to Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. 
i. ii. c. 45) the empcror prohibited, both in cities 
and in the country, rd pvoapad... rijs eidwAoda- 
rpelas; the abominable acts or parts of idolatry. 
Socrates (l. i. ¢. 18) and Sozomen (l. ii. c. 4, 5) 
have represented the conduct of Constantine with 
a just regard to truth and history, which has been 
neglected by Theodoret (l. v. c. 21) and Orosius 
(vii. 28). Tum deinde (says the latter) primus 
Constantinus justo ordine et pio vicem vertit edic to; 
siquidem statuit citra ullam hominum cædem, 
paganorum templa claudi. 

165. See Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. l. ii. c. 56, 
60o. In the serinon to the assembly of saints which 
the emperor pronounced when he was mature in 
years and piety, he declares to the idolaters (c. xi.) 
that they are permitted to offer sacrifices and to 
exercise every part of their religious worship. 

166. See Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. l. iii. c. 
54-53, and l. iv. c. 23, 25. These acts of authority 
mav ta compared with the suppression of the 
Bacchanals, and the demolition of the temple of 
Isis, by the magistrates of Pagan Rome. 

167. Eusebius (in Vit. Constant, 1. iii. c. 54) and 
Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. 9, 10, edit. Gotho- 
fred.) both mention the pious sacrilege of Constan- 
tinc, which they viewed in very different lights. 
The latter expressly declares that “he made use of 
the sacred money, but made no alteration in the 
legal worship; the temples indeed were impover- 
ished, but the sacred rites were performed there.” 
Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen ‘Testimonies, vol. 
iv. p. 140. 

168. Ammianus (xxii. 4) speaks of some court 
eunuchs who were spoliis templorum pasti. Liban- 
ius says (Orat. pro lempl. p. 23) that the emperor 
often gave away a temple, like a dog, or a horse, or 
a slave, or a gold cup: but the devout philosopher 
takes care to observe that these sacrilegious favour- 
ites very seldom prospered. 

169. See Gothofred. Cod. Theodos. tom. vi. p. 
262. Liban. Orat. Parental. c. x. in Fabric. Bibl. 
Grirc. tom. vi. p. 235 [ed. Hamb. 1715]. 

170. Placuit omnibus locis atque urbibus uni- 
versis claudi protinus templa, et accessu vetitis 
omnibus licentiam delinquendi perditis abnegari. 
Volumus etiam cunctos a sacrificiis abstinere. 
Quod siquis aliquid forte hujusmodi perpetraverit, 
gladio [ultore] sternatur: facultitates etiam per- 
empti fisco decerniinus vindicari: et similiter ad- 
fligi rectores provinciarum si facinora vindicare 
neglexerint. Cod. Theodos. l. xvi. tit. x. leg. 4- 
Chronology has discovered some contradiction in 
the date ofthis extravagant law; the only onc, per- 
haps, by which the negligence of magistrates is 
punished by death and confiscation. M. de la 
Bastie (Mém. de l’Acedémic, tom. xv. p. 98) con- 
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jectures, with a show of reason, that this was no 
more than the minutes of a law, the heads of an in- 
tended bill, which were found in Scriniis Memoriz, 
among the papers of Constantius, and afterwards 
inserted, as a worthy model, in the Theodosian 
Code. 

171. Symmach. Epistol. x. 54 [p. 289, ed. Paris, 
1604]. 

172. The fourth Dissertation of M. de la Bastic, 
sur le Souvcrain Pontificat des Empercurs Romains 
(in the Mém. de PAcad. tom. xv. 75-144), is a 
very learned and judicious performance, which 
explains the state, and proves the toleration, of 
Paganism from Constantine to Gratian. The as- 
sertion of Zosimus |[iv. 36], that Gratian was the 
first who refused the pontifical robe, is confirmed 
beyond a doubt; and the murmurs of bigotry on 
that subject are almost sile nced. 

173. As I have freely anticipated the use of pa- 
fans and paganism, I shall now trace the singular 
revolutions of those celebrated words. 1. Iayn, in 
the Doric dialect, so familiar to the Italians, sig- 
nifies a fountain; and the rural neighbourhood 
which frequented the same fountain derived the 
common appellation of pagus and pagans (Festus 
sub voce, and Servius ad Virgil. Georgic. ii. 382). 
2. By an easy extension of the word, pagan and rural 
became almost synonymous (Plin. Hist. Natur. 
xxviii. 5); and the meaner rustics acquired that 
name, which has been corrupted into peusunts in 
the modern languages of Europe. 3. The amazing 
increase of the military order introduced the ne- 
cessity of a correlative term (Hume's Essays, vol. i. 
p. 555); and all the people who were not enlisted in 
the service of the prince were branded with the 
contemptuous epithet of pagans (Tacit. Hist. iii. 
24, 43, 77. Juvenal. Satir. 16 {v. 32]. Tertullian de 
Pallio, c. 4). 4. The Christians were the soldicrs of 
Christ; their adversaries who refused his sacrament, 
or military oath of baptisin, might deserve the 
metaphorical name of pagans; and this popular 
reproach was introduced as early as the reign of 
Valentinian (a.b. 365) into Imperial laws (Cod. 
‘Theodos. l. avi. tit. ii. lcg. 18) and theoivgical 
writings. 5. Christianity gradually filled the cities 
of the empire: the old religion, in the time of Pru- 
dentius (adv: rs. Sy mmachun, L. i. [v. 575 sqq.] ad 
fin.) and Orosius (in Præfat. Hist.), retired and 
languished in obscure villages; and the word fu- 
gans, with its new signification, reverted to its 
primitive origin. 6. Since the worship of Jupiter 
and his family has expired, the vacant title of Pa- 
gans has been successively applied to all the idola- 
ters and polvthcists of the old and new world. 7. 
The Latin Christians bestowed it, without scruple, 
on their mortal enemies the Mahomcetans; and the 
purest Unitarians were branded with the unjust re- 
proach of idolatry and paganism, See Gerard Vos- 
sius, Etymologicon Lingu.e Latinz, in his works, 
tom. i. p. 420; Godefroy’s Commentary on the 
Theodosian Code, tom. vi. p. 250; and Ducange 
mediz et infimæ Latinitat. Glossar. 
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174. In the pure language of Ioma and Athens, 
Elwo and Aarpela were ancient and familiar 
words The former expressed a hkeness, an appa- 
rition (Homer Odys vı 602), a represent ition, 
an image, created either by fancy or ut Ihe latter 
dı noted any sort of sertme or slavery [he Jews of 
Egypt, who translated the He brew Scriptures, r- 
strained the use of these words (Exod «x. 4, 5) to 
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the religious worship of an image The peculiar 
idiom of the He lle nists, or Grecian Jews, has been 
adopted by the sacred and ecclesiastical writers, 
and the reproach of idolatry (EléwdoXarpela) has 
stipmatised that visible and abject mod: of supa- 
stition which some sects of Ghristianity should not 
hastily impute to the polythcists of Greece and 
Rome 
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1 Omnes qui plus poterant in pal t10, adulandı 
professores jam docti recte consult t, pi ospet r que 
completa verte bant in deridiculum taha sine modo 
strepentes insulse, in odium venit cum victorns 
suis, capella, non homo, ut husutum Juhanum 
carpentes, appcllantesque loquacem talpam, et 
purpuratam samian, ct htturonem Grecum «t 
his congruentia plurima atque vernacula principl 
resonantes audire hac talaque gestientu virtutes 
ejus obruere verbis impudcntibus con bantın, ut 
senom incessentes ct timidum ct umbr atile m, 
gestaque secus verbis comptioribus ¢xornantcm 
Ammianus, yvi HI 

2 Ammian «v1 12 [fin] The orator The mistius 
(aw p 56, 57) belicvcd whatever was contained in 
the Imperial letters which were addressed to the 
«nate of Constantinopk Aurelius Victor who 
published his \bridgme nt in the list ye ar of Con- 
st antius, ascribes the German victorics to the wes- 
dom of the emperor and the fortune of the C tsar 
\ct the historian, soon afterwards was indebted 
to the favour or esteem of Julian for the honour of 
a brass statuc, and the important offices of con- 
sular of the second Pannomia ahd pr ricct of the 
city Ammian xy 10 

3 Callido nocendi artificio, accusitoriam diti- 
tatem laudum titulis pe rage bant Here voces 
fucrunt ad inflammanda od11 probris omnibus po- 
tentiores See Mamertin in Actione Gr ittiarum in 
Net Panegyr «1 4, 5 

4 The minute interval which may be inti rpos d 
between the ume adulté and the primo rere of Am- 
manus (xx 1, 4), instead ot allowing a sufficient 
space for a march of thiee thousand miles, would 
render the orders of Constantius as extravag int as 
they were unjust [he troops of Gaul could not 
have reached Syria till the end of autumn Ihe 
memory of Ammianus must have heen inaccurate, 
and his language incorrect 

5 Ammianus, xx Iı [he valour of Lupicinus 
and hig military skill are acknowledged by the his- 
torian, who, in his affected language, accuses the 
general of ¢ xalting the horns of his pride, be lowing 
in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt wh ther he 
was more cruclor avaricious Ihe danger from the 
Scots and Picts was so serious, that Juhan him- 
self had some thoughts of passing over nto the 
island. 

6 He granted them the permission of the cursus 


cla ularıs, ox clabulins These post-waggons ue 
often mentioned in the Code and were supposed 
toc ury fifteen hundicd pounds weight See Vales 
ad Amman ww 4 
7 Most prob wbly the palace of the baths (7 he 
mirumy, of which a solid ind lofty hall stall subsists 
in the Rue d di Hup the buildings covered a 
consider thle spice of the modern quarter of the 
university nd the wardens, under the Mecrovin 
pon hings communicated with the abbey of St 
Germain des Prez By the injuries of time and the 
Normans this ancu nt palue was reduced in the 
twelfth century to amaze of puins whose dark re- 
cosas were the scone of lice ntious love 
Explicit ruli sinus montemque impleti 
tur dis 
Multupher litebr4 corum tersur: alo 


rem pocuntus sepe pudoris 
Ceclature nelas, Venecrisque accomni di 
fin is 


(Ehise lines are onoted from the Architr nius, | 
wc 8 a poctical work of John de H rutevilk, c 
Hinville a monk of St Alban s, about the ve ar 
1rao Sec Warton s History of Enghsh Poetry vol 
1 disscat u) Yet such H féy miht be less perm 
cious to minkind than the the ologic ul disputes of 
the Sorbonne, which have been since agitated on 
the same ground Bonamy, Mem de 1 Academie 
tom xv p 678 682 

8 Even in this tumultuous moment Juban it 
tended to the forms of superstitious ceremony, in | 
obstin ately re fused the mauspic.ous use of a fem at 
necklace or a horse-collir, which the impatient 
soldiers would have cmploved in the 100m of 2 
diade m 

g An cqual proportion of gold and silver, tive 
pices of the former, one pound of the latter the 
whole amounting to about five pounds ten shil 
lings of our mone y 

10 Tor the whole narrative of this revolt we 
may appeal to authentic and orginal m atcriis 
Juhan himself (ad § P Q Athenicnsem, p 282, 
283, 284), Libamus (hat Parental c 44 4b, 1n 
Fabnews Bibhoth Grac tom, vn p 269 273), 
Ammianus (xx 4), and /osimus (1 m f 4], p 
151, 152, 153), who, in the reign of Juhan, appe ns 
to follow the moc respectable authority of Iu- 
napius With such guides we might neglect the ab- 
breviators and ccclesiastical historians 
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11. Eutropius, a respectable witness, uses a 
doubtful expression, “consensu militum” (x. 15 
[7|). Gregory Nazianzen, whose ignorance might 
excuse his fanaticism, directly charges the apostate 
with presumption, madness, and impious rebellion, 
avdadea, drévora; doéfeca. Orat. iii. p. 07. 

12. Julian. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 284. ‘The devout 
Abbé de la Bléterie (Vie de Julien, p. 159) is almost 
inclined to respect the devout protestations of a 
Pagan. 

13. Ammian. xx. 5, with the note of Lindenbro- 
gius on the Genius of the empire. Julian himself, 
in a confidential letter to his friend and physician 
Oribasius (Epist. xvii. p. 384), mentions another 
dream, to which, before the event, he gave credit: 
of a stately tree thrown to the ground, of a small 
plant striking a deep root into the earth. Even in 
his sleep the mind of the Cæsar must have been 
agitated by the hopes and fears of his fortune. Zo- 
simus (I. iii. [c. 9] p. 155) relates a subsequent 
dream. 

r4. lhe difficult situation of the prince of a re- 
belhous army is finely described by Tacitus (Hist. 
1. 80 85). But Otho had much more guilt and 
much less abilities than Julian, 

15. Lo this ostensible epistle he added, says Am- 
mi aus, piavate letters, objurgatorias et mordaces, 
which the historian had not seen, and would not 
have published, Perhaps they never existed. 

tb, See the first transactions of his reign, in Ju- 
han ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 285, 286. Ammtianus, xx. 
5.8. Liban. Orat. Parent. c. 40, 59, p. 273 273. 

17. Liban. Orat. Parent. c. 50, p. 275, 270. A 
strange disorder, since it continued above seven 
vears, In the factions of the Greek republics the 
exiles amounted to 20,000 persons; and Isocrates 
assures Philip that it would be easier to raise an 
army from the vagabonds than from the cities. See 
Hume’s Essays, tom. i. p. 426, 427. 

18. Julian (Epist. vaxviin. p. 414) gives a short 
deseription of Vesontio, or Besançon: a rocky pen- 
insula almost encircled by the river Doubs; once a 
magnificent city, filled with temples, etc., now re- 
duced to a small town, emerging however from 
its ruins. 

19, Vadomair entered into the Roman service, 
and was promoted from a barbarian kingdom to 
the military rank of duke of Phoenicia. He still re- 
tained the same artful character (Ammian. xxi. 3); 
but, under the reign of Valens, he signalised his 
valour in the Armenian war (xxix. 1). 

20. Ammian. xx. 10, xxi. 3, 4. Zosimus, l. iii. 
[c. ro] p. 155. 

21. Her remains were sent to Rome, and in- 
terred near those of her sister Constantina, in the 
suburb of the pra Nomentana. Ammian. xxi. r. Li- 
banius has composed a very weak apnlogy, to jus- 
tily his hero from a very absurd charge of poison- 
ing his wife, and rewarding her physician with his 
mother’s jewels, (See the seventh of seventeen new 
orations, published at Venice 1754, from a MS. in 
St. Mark’s library, p. 117-127.) Elpidius, the Præ- 
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torian præfect of the East, to whose evidence the 
accuser of Julian appeals, is arraigned by Libanius 
as effeminate and ungrateful; yet the religion of El- 
pidius is praised by Jerom (tom. i. p. 243), and his 
humanity by Ammianus (xxi. 6). 

22. Feriarum die, quem celebrantes mense Jan- 
uario, Christiani kp:phania dictitant, progressus, in 
corumccclesiam, solemniter numine orato discessit. 
Ammian. xxi. 2. Zonaras observes that it was on 
Christmas Day, and his assertion is not inconsis- 
tent; since the churches of Egypt, Asia, and per- 
haps Gaul, celebrated on the same day (the 6th of 
January) the nativity and the baptism of their 
Saviour, Lhe Romans, as ignorant as their breth- 
ren of the real date of his birth, fixed the solemn 
festival to the 25th of December, the Brumalia, or 
winter solstice, when the Pagans annually cele- 
brated the birth of the sun. See Bingham’s An- 
tiquities of the Christian Church, l. xx. c. 4; and 
Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manichéisme, tom. 
li. p. 690- 700. 

23. Lhe public and secret negotiations between 
Copstantius and Julian must be extracted, with 
some caution, from Julian himself (Orat. ad S. 
P. Q. Athen. p. 286), Libanius (Orat. Parent. 
c. 51, p. 276), Armmianus (xx. 9), Zosimus (1. jii. 
[c. a] p. 154), and even Zonaras (tom. ii. l. xiii. 
[c. 10] p. 20, 21, 22), who, on this occasion, ap- 
pears to have possessed and used some valuable 
materials, 

24. Lhree hundred myriads, or three millions, 
of medimni, a corn-measure familiar to the Athe- 
nians, and which contained six Roman modi. ju- 
lian explains, like a soldier and a statesman, the 
danger of his situation, and the necessity and ad- 
vantages of an offensive war (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 
286, 287). 

25. See his oration, and the behaviour of the 
troops, in Ammian. xxi. 5. 

2b. He sternly refused his hand to the suppliant 
pra‘fect, whom he sent into [Tuscany (Amman. 
xxi. 5). Libanius, with savage fury, insults Nebrid- 
ius, applauds the soldiers, and almost censures the 
humanity of Julian (Orat. Parent. c. 53, p. 278). 

27. Ammian. xxi. 8. In this promotion Julian 
obeyed the law which he publicly imposed on hiin- 
self. Neque civilis quisquam judex nec militaris 
[militia] rector, alio quodam pr.vter merita suffra- 
gante, ad potiorem veniat gradum. (Ammian. xx. 
5.) Absence did not weaken his regard for Sallust, 
with whose name (a.D. 363) he honoured the con- 
sulship. 

28. Ammianus (xxi. 8) ascribes the same prac- 
tice and the same motive to Alexander the Great 
and other skilful generals. 

20. ‘This wood was a part of the great Hercynian 
forest, which, in the time of Cesar, stretched away 
from the country of the Rauraci (Basel) into the 
boundless regions of the North. See Culver. Ger- 
mania Antiqua, l. til. €. 47. 

go. Compare Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 53, p. 
278, 279, with Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 68. 
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Even the saint admires the speed and secrecy of 
this march. A modern divine might apply to the 
progress of Julian the lines which were originally 
designed for anothcr apostate:— 
———So eagerly the fiend, 
O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, 
dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or fect, pursues 
his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, 
or flies, 

g1. In that interval the Not:tia places two or 
three fleets, the Lauriacensis (at Lauriacum, or 
Lorch), the Arlapensis, the Maginensis; and men- 
tions five legions, or cohorts, of Liburnarii, who 
should be a sort of marines. Sect. lviii. edit. 
Labb. 

32. Zosimus alone (I. iii. [c. 10] p. 156) has spec- 
ified this interesting circumstance. Mamertinus 
(in Panegyr. Vet. xi. (x.] 6, 7, 8), who accompanied 
Julian, as count of the sacred largesses, describes 
this voyage in a florid and picturesque manner, 
challenges Triptolemus and the Argonauts of 
Greece, etc. 

33. The description of Ammianus, which might 
be supported by collateral evidence, ascertains the 
precise situation of the August:@ Succorum, or passes 
of Succi. M. d’Anville, from the trifling resemblance 
of names, has placed them between Sardica and 
Naissus. For my own justification, I am obliged to 
mention the only error which I have discov red in 
the maps or writings of that admirable geographer. 

34. Whatever circumstances we may borrow 
elsewhere, Ammianus (xxi. 8, 9, 10) still supplies 
the series of the narrative. 

35. Ammian. xxi. 9, 10. Libanius, Orat. Parent. 
c. 54, P. 279, 280. Zosimus, l. iii. [c. 10] p. 156, 157. 

36. Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286) positively 
asserts that he iņtercepted the letters of Constan- 
tius to the barbarians, and Libanius as positively 
affirms that he read them on his march to the 
troops and the citics. Yet Ammianus (xxi. 3) ex- 
presses himself with cool and candid hesitation, si 
fame solius admittenda est fides. He specifics, how- 
ever, an intercepted letter from Vadomair to Con- 
stantius, which supposes an intimate correspond- 
ence between them: “Cæsar tuus disciplinam non 
habet.” 

37. Zosimus mentions his cpistles to the Athe- 
nians, the Corinthians, and the Laccdamonians. 
The substance was probably the samc, though the 
address was properly varied, The epistle to the 
Athenians is still extant (p. 268 -287), and has af- 
forded much valuable information. It deserves the 
praiscs of the Abbé de la Bléterie (Préf. à P Histoire 
de Jovien, p. 24, 25), and is one of the best mani- 
festoes to be found in any language. 

38. Auctori tuo reverentium rogamus. Ammian. xxi. 
It is amusing enough to observe the secret conflicts 
of the senate between flattery and fear. See Tacit. 
Hist. i. 85. 

39. Tanquam venaticiam predam capecet: hoc 
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enim ad leniendum suorum metum subinde præ- 
dicabat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 

40. See the speech and preparations in Ammi- 
anus, xxi. 13. The vile Theodotus afterwards im- 
plored and obtained his pardon from the merciful 
conqueror, who signified his wish of diminishing 
his enemies and increasing the number of his 
friends (xxii. 14). 

41. Ammian. xxi. 7,11, 12. He seems to describe, 
with superfluous labour, the operations of the 
siege of Aquileia, which on this occasion main- 
tained its impregnable fame. Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. iii. p. t8) ascribes this accidental 1evolt to 
the wisdom of Constantius, whose assured victory 
he announces with some appearance of truth. Con- 
stantio, quem credebat proculdubio fore victorem: 
nemo enim omnium tunc ab hac constanti sen- 
tentia discrepabat. Ammian. xxi. 7 

42. His death and character are faithfully de- 
lincated by Ammianus (xxi. 14, 15, 16); and we 
are authorised to despise and detest the foolish 
calumny of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 68), who accuses 
Julian of contriving the death of his benefactor, 
The private repentance of the emperor, that he 
had spared and promoted Julian (p. 69, and Orat. 
xxi. p. 389), is not improbable in itself, nor incom- 
patible with the public verbal testament which 
prudential considerations might dictate in the last 
moments of his hfe. 

43. In describing the triumph of Julian, Ammi- 
anus (xxii. 1, 2) assumes the lofty tone of an orator 
or poet; while l.banius (Orat. Parent. c. 5, p. 
281) sinks to the grave simplicity of an historian. 

44. The funeral of Constantius is described by 
Ammianus (xxi. °6), Gregory Nazianzcon (Orat. 
iv. p. 119), Mamcrtinus (in Panepyr. Vet. x1. 27), 
Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. lvii. p. 283), and Phi- 
lostorgius (l. vi. c. 6, with Godefroy’s Disserta- 
tions, p. 265). These writers, and their followcrs, 
Pagans, Catholics, Arians, beheld with very dif- 
ferent eyes both the dead and the living emperor. 

45. The day and year of the birth of Julian are 
not perfectly ascertained. ‘Lhe day is probably the 
sixth of November, and the year must be «ther 
331 or 332. Lillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. 
iv. p. 693. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 50. I have 
preferred the earlier date. 

46. Julian himself (p. 253-267) has expressed 
these philosophical ideas with much eloquence 
and some afl ctation, in a very claborate epistle to 
Themistius. ‘Ihe Abbé de la Bléterie (tom. ii. p. 
146-193), who has given an elegant translation, 1s 
inclined to believe that it was the celebrated ‘1 he- 
nustius, whose orations arc still extant. 

47. Julian ad Themist. p. 258. Petavius (not. p. 
95) observes that this passage is taken from the 
fourth book of De Legibus; but either Julian quoted 
from memory, or his MSS. were different from 
ours. Xenophon opens the Cyropzxdia with a 
similar reflection. 

48. ‘O 8è dvOpwrop xedebwv Epxew, mpooriâno: nat 
Ofjpov. Aristot. ap. Julian. [in Epist. ad ‘Themis- 
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tium] p. 261. The MS. of Vossius, unsatisfied with 
the single beast, affords the stronger reading of 
Oùpia, which the experience of despotisin may 
warrant. 

49. Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. Ixxxiv. Ixxxv. 
p. 310, 311, 312) has given this interesting detail of 
the private life of Julian. He himself (in Misop- 
ogon, p. 350) mentions his vegetable dict, and up- 
braids the gross and sensual appetite of the people 
of Antioch. 

50. Lectulus ... Vestalium toris purior, is the 
praise which Mamertinus (Panegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 
13) addresses to Julian himself. Libanius affirms, 
in sober peremptory language, that Julian never 
knew a woman before his marriage, or after the 
death of his wife (Orat. Parent. ¢. Ixxxviii. p. 313). 
The chastity of Julian is confirmed by the impar- 
tial testimony of Ammianus (xxv. 4), and the par- 
tial silence of the Christians. Yet Julian ironically 
urges the reproach of the people of Antioch, that 
he almost always (ùs éxtray, in Misopogon, p. 345) 
lay alone. This suspicious expr ssion is explained 
by the Abbé de la Bléterie (Hist. de Jovien, tom. ii. 
p. 103. 10g) with candour and ingenuity. 

51. See Salmasius ad Sucton. in Claud. c. xxi. 
Atn, afth race, or missus, was added, to com- 
plete the number of one hundred chariots, four of 
which, the four colours, started each heat. 

Centum quadrijuyos agitabo ad fumina 
currus. 
It appears that they ran five or seven times round 
the Meta (Sueton, in Domitian. c. 4); and (fiom 
the measure of the Circus Maximus at Rome, the 
Hippodrome at Constantinople, etc.) it might be 
about a four-mile course. 

52. Julian, in Misopogon, p. 340. Julius Cæsar 
had offended the Roman people by reading his 
despatches during the actual race, Augustus in- 
dulged their taste, or his own, by his constant at- 
tention to the important business of the Circus, for 
which he professed the warmest inclination. Sue- 
ton. in August. c. xlv. 

53. The reformation of the palace is described 
by Ammianus (xxii. 4), Libanius (Orat. Parent. 
c. Ixii. p. 288, etc.), Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. 
xi. [x.] 11), Socrates (l. iii. c. 1), and Zonaras (tom. 
ii. l. xiii. |c. 12] p. 24). 

54. Ego non rationalem jussi sed tonsorem acciri. 
Zonaras uses the less natural image of a senator. Yet 
an officer of the finances, who was satiated with 
wealth, might desire and obtain the honours of 
the senate. 

55. Mayelpous pev xcdlovs, xovpéas 52 oùs &Adrrovs, 
olvoxéous öè wXelous, sunvn rparefomidy, ebvobyxous 
brép ras vlas mapa rots motwpéow tv ġpl, are the 
original words of Libanius, which I have faithfully 
quoted, lest I should be suspected of magnifying 
the abuses of the royal houschold. 

56. The expressions of Mamertinus [I. c.] are 
lively and forcible. Quin etiam prandiorum ct cœ- 
narum elaboratas magnitudines Respublica sen- 
tiebat; cum quæsitissimæ dapes non gustu, sed 
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difficultatibus æxstimarentur; miracula avium, lon- 
ginqui maris pisces, alieni temporis poma, æstivæ 
nives, hibernæ rosæ. 

57. Yet Julian himself was accused of bestowing 
whole towns on the eunuchs (Orat. vii. against 
Polyclet. p. 117-127). Libanius contents himself 
with a cold but positive denial of the fact, which 
secms indeed to belong more properly to Con- 
stantius. This charge, however, may allude to some 
unknown circumstance. 

58. In the Misopogon (p. 338, 339) he draws a 
very singular picture of himself, and the following 
words are strangely characteristic: abrés mposé- 
Betxa tov Babiv rovrovi ræywva. .. Taira rot drabéov- 
rwv avéxoua Tov POapway warep bv AoXLG T&v Onplaw. 
The friends of the Abbé de la Bléterie adjured him, 
in the name of the French nation, not to translate 
this passage, so offensive to their delicacy (Hist. de 
Jovien, tom. ii. p. 94). Like him, I have contented 
myself with a transient allusion; but the little ani- 
mal which Julian names, is a beast familiar to man, 
and signifies love. 

59. Julian, Epist. xxiii. p. 389. He uses the words 
mwodvKédadoy Ďôpav, in writing to his friend Hermo- 
genes, who, like himself, was conversant with the 
Greek poets. 

bo. The two Sallusts, the prafect of Gaul and 
the prafect of the East, must be carcfully distin- 
guished (Hist. des Empecreurs, tom. iv. p. 696). I 
have used the surname of Secundus as a convenient 
epithet. [he second Sallust extorted the esteem of 
the Christians themselves; and Gregory Nazianzcn, 
who condemned his religion, has celebrated his 
virtues (Orat. iii. p. go). See a curious note of the 
Abbé de la Bléterie, Vie de Julien, p. 363. 

61. Mamertinus praises the emperor (xi. [x.] 1) 
for bestowing the offices of treasurer and pratect 
on a man of wisduin, firmness, integrity, ete., like 
himself. Yet Ammidnus ranks him (axi. 1) among 
the ministers of Julian, quorum merita norat ct 
fidem. 

62. The proceedings of this chamber of justice 
are related by Ammianus (xii. 3) and praised by 
Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 74, p. 299, 300). 

63. Ursuli vero necem ipsa mihi videtur flésse 
Justitia [Amm. l. c]. Libanius, who imputes his 
death to the soldicrs, attempts to criminate the 
count of the larpesses. 

64. Such respect was still entertained for the 
venerable names of the commonwealth, that the 
public was surprised and scandalised to hear Tau- 
rus summoned as a criminal under the consulship 
of ‘Taurus. ‘The summons of his colleague Floren- 
tius was probably delayed till the commencement 
of the ensuing year. 

65. Ammian. xxii. 7. 

66. For the guilt and punishment of Artemius, 
see Julian (Fpist. x. p. 379) and Ammianus (xxii, 
11, and Vales, ad loc.). Phe merit of Artemius, 
who demolished temples, and was put to death by 
an apostate, has tempted the Greek and Latin 
churches to honour him as a martyr. But as eccle- 
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siastical history attests that he was not only a ty- 
rant, but an Arian, it is not altogether casy to 
justify this indiscreet promotion. ‘lillemont, Mém. 
Ecclés. tom. vii. p. 1319. 

67. See Ammian. xxii. 6, and Vales. ad locum; 
and the Codex Theodosianus, 1. ii. tit. xxix. leg. i.; 
and Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. i. p. 218, ad; 
locum, 

68. ‘he president Montesquieu (Considérations 
sur la Grandeur, etc., des Romains, c. xiv. in his 
works, tom. ili. p. 448, 449) excuses this minute and 
absurd tyranny, by supposing that actions the 
most indifferent in our eves might excite, in a Ro- 
man mind, the idea of guilt and danger. This 
strange apology is supported by a strange misap- 
prehension of the English laws, ‘“‘chez une nation 
... OÙ il est défendu ce boire á la santé d’une cer- 
taine personne.” 

69. The clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy 
which was formed against his life at Antioch, are 
described by Ammianus (xxii. Q, 10, and Vales, ad 
loc.) and Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 99, p. 323). 

79. According to some, says Aristotle (as he is 
quoted by Julian ad Themist. p. 201), the form of 
absolute government, the rauBacidea, is contrary 
to nature. Both the prince and the philosopher 
choose, however, to involve this cternal truth in 
artful and laboured obscurity. 

71. That sentiment is expressed almost in the 
words of Julian himself. Ammian. xxii. 10. 

72. Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 95, p. 330). who 
mentions the wish and design of Julian, insinuates 
in mysterious language (Oe@r oŭrw yvovTwy ... GAN’ 
hy apeivwy Ò xwriwy) that the emperor was re- 
strained by some particular revelation. 

73. Julian in Misopogon, p. 343. As he never 
abolished, by any public law, the proud appella- 
tions of Despot, or Dominus, they are still extant on 
his medals (Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 38, 39); 
and the private displeasure which he affected to 
express only gave a different tone to the servility of 
the court. The Abbé de la Bléterie (Hist. de Jo- 
vien, tom. li. p. 99-102) has curiously traced the 
ciivin and progress of the word Dominus under the 
Imperial government. 

74. Ammian. xxii. 7. ‘The consul Marmer tinus 
(in Panegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 28, 29, 30) celebrates the 
auspicious day, like an eloquent slave, astonished 
and intoxicated by the condescension of his 
master. 

75. Personal satire was condemned by the laws 
of the twelve tables:— 

Si mala condiderit in quem quis carmina, 

jus cst, 
Judit iumque 
Horat. Sat. ii. 1, 82. 

Julian (in Misopogon, p. 337) owns himself sub- 
ject to the law; and the Abbé de la Bléteric (Hist. 
de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 92) has cagerly embraced a 
declaration so agrecable to his own systcin, and 
indeed to the true spirit of the Imperial const:tution. 

76. Zosimus, l. iii. [c. 11] p. 158. 
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79. 'H ris BotAns toxus Ybxn wbdews torir. See 
Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 71. p. 296), Ammianus 
(xxii. 9), and the Theodosian Code (l. xii. tit. i. 
leg. 50 55) with Godefroy’s Commentary (tom. iv. 
p. 390 402). Yet the whole subject of the Curza, 
notwithstanding very ample materials, still re- 
mains the most obscure in the legal history of the 
empire. 

78. Que paulo ante arida et siti anhelantia vise- 
bantur, ca nunc perlui, mundari, madere; lora, 
Deambulacra, Gymnasia, letis et gaudentibus 
populis freque atari; dies festos, et celebrari veteres, 
et novos in honorem principis consecran (Manu r- 
tin. xi. [x.] 9). He particularly restored the city of 
Nicopolis, and the .Actiac games, which had been 
instituted by Augustus, 

79. Julian, Epist. xxav. p. 407-411. This epistle, 
which illustrates the declining age of Greece, is 
omitted by the Abbé de la Bleterie; and strangely 
disfigured by the Latin u anslato1, who, by re ndi r- 
ing dréAea, tributum, and idiwwrat, populus, directly 
contradicts the sense of the original. 

80. He reigned in Mycenz, at the distance of 
fifty stadia, or six mules, from Argos: but those 
cities, Which alternately flourished, are confounded 
by the Greek poets. Strabo, l. vni. p. 579, edit. 
Amstel. 1707 [p. 377, edit. Casaub. |. 

81. Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 421. lhis pedi- 
gree from lemenus and Hercules may be susp- 
aous, yet it was allowed, atter a strict inquiry by 
the judges of the Olvmpic games (Herodot. vc. 
22), at a tune when the Macedonian hings were 
obscure and unpopular an Greece. When the 
Achean league declued against Philip, it was 
thought decent that the deputies of Argos should 
retire (I. Liv. xavi. 22). 

82. His eloquence 1s celebrated by Libanius 
(Orat. Parent. c. 75, 76, p. 300, 301), who dis- 
tinctly mentions the orators of Homer. Socrates 
(l. iii. c. 1.) bas rashly asserted that Julian was tht 
only prince since Julius Cesar who haranygued the 
senate, All the predecessors of Nero (Lacit. Annal. 
xii. 3.), and many of his successors, possessed the 
faculty of speaking in public; and ıt might be 
proved by various examples that they frequently 
excicised it in the senate, 

83. Ammianus (xmi. 10) has impartially stated 
the merits and defects of his judicial proceedings. 
Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. go, 91, p. 315, ete.) has 
scen only the fair side; and his picture, if it flattcis 
the person, expresses at least the duties of the 
judge. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 120), who 
suppresses the virtues and exaggerates even the 
venial faults of the Apostate, triumphantly asks, 
Whether such a judge was fit to be seated between 
Minos and Rhadamanthus in the Elysian fields? 

84. Of the laws which Julian enacted in a reign 
of sixteen months, fifty-four have been admitted 
into the codes of Pheodosius and Justinian. (Goth- 
ofred. Chron. Legum. p. 64 67.) The Abbé de la 
Bléterie (tom. ii. p. 329-336) has chosen one of 
these laws to give an idea of Julian's Latin style, 
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which 1s forcible and ¢laborate, but less pure than 
his Greek 
85 Duc tor fortissimus armis, 
Conditor et legum cleb 1rımus, ore ma- 
nuque 


Consultor patriz, sed non consultor ha- 
bendæ 


Chapter 


1 I shall transcribe some of his own ¢ xpre ssions 
from a short religious discourse which the Impe rial 
pontiff compoe d to censure the bol l impr ty of a 
Cynic AAA öuws ol rw hn Te Tous Heors wewptna nal 
bite nal sep v aatacuuar Kat rav an\ws ra Tatra 
TPOS ALTOLS TATXU OOAaTEP AV Try hat OLA Tpos u aous 
erne ras mpos duackaXdous Tpos naTtepas mMpos ane 
poras Orat vu p 212 The vanty and copious 
ness of the Greck tongue seems inadequate to the 
fervour ot his devotion 

2 lhe orator, with some cloquence, much en- 
thusiismm ind more v unity, addresses his discourse 
to heaven and carth to men ind ingels to the 
hiva the dead and above all to the reat 
Con tantius (e res avaAqous an odd Pagan epres 
ston) He conchides with a bold assu ince that he 
his erected a2 monument not less durable and 
much more porteble than the Columns of li : 
cils Se Greg N vinnan, Orit m p 50 1 p 
l ¢ 
3 Sce this long invective whch his bten in 
pidwrously divided into two crations in Ore ovs 
Works tom 1 p 49 134 Pus 1630 It was pub 
lished by Gre gorv and his friend Basil Gy p 1?3) 
ibout say months after the death ot Julin when 
li rem uns had hee ncart dto Larus w p lat, 
but while Jovian was sull on the throne Gn p 54 
no p uy) Ð haive denved much assist ince hom i 
br nchversion andrem nas printed atl vons173) 

1 Niomnedire ab Eus bio educatus Epis opo 
qim genae longius contunge bat CNint ian wwa 
9 Juhan never expresses any gratitude towards 
that Mian prelite but he cek br ites his procept 1 
tto eunuch Mardomus and describes hissrode cf 
etaton whichinspucd his pupil witu ipis n 
te admiration for the genius and perhaps the 
te} gion, of Homer Masopogon p gy 35- 

5 Gree Naz m p 70 Ik diboured to cthace 
that holy makin the blood perhaps of a laino 
| um Buon Annal Pecks wp jot No 3 4 

6 Juhin himself (I pist h p pps s the 
\lenandtians that he bad be n 1 Christian (he 
must mean a sinere one) ull the twe aieth ye ar of 
Dis ape 

7 See his Chri tian and cvenice lesiistical ed- 
UC ition, in Gregory (m p 58) Socrates (I mic 
1), and Sozomen (l v © 2) He ese ped very nu- 
towlyv from being a bishop, ind perh ips asant 

8 Lhe share of the work which hid heen allotted 
to Gallus was prosecuted with vigour and success 
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Re ligionis,amans tercentOm milla Divam 
Perfidus il Dco, quamvis non prefidus 
orbi 
Prudent Apothe osis, 450, etc 
The consciousness of a gencrous sentiment «en 3 
to have r uscd the Christian poet above his usual 
inedia rity 
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but the carth obstinately rejected and subverted 
the structures which were imposed by the acri- 
leqious hand of Julhan Greg n p 50,60 61 Sich 
a putia] e uthquake, attested by many hving 
spectators would form one of the cle arest miracles 
in eeehe rastie al story 

g lhe phl pher (lragment p 2&8) ridicules 
the non chains ete of these solitary tanatics (ste 
Iil inont Mem Fedes tom ix p 661, 662), 
who had forgot that man is by nature a eentle and 
suciil anımal avtpwro puset mirino Cwor aac nye 
po the Figin supposes that because they had 
reno inced the pods th s were possessed and tor 
mented by eval d r mons 

10 Sec Julin spud Cyril l vi p 206 l wm p 
2, 2602 Youper cute sayshe those heretics 
who co not mourn the dead man precisei in the 
way woch veu approve He shows himself a tol 
Gable the olonian lut he m unt nns that the C hris- 
tran trinity s not derived from the detine of 
Paul of jesus or of Moses 

ri Dibamus Orat Parentah ¢ Q 10 p 232 
ete (reg Nannanzen Orat wim p br Iunap Vit 
Sophist an Mavuno p 88 7, tdit Commctin 

0t) 

12 A modin phil se phar hi ingemously com- 
pucd the different oper tien of thu m and polv- 
thoasu with: sud to th deubt or ccnvcuon 
Which tloy polu m the himn mind See 
Hune s Poss volo u p ft 497, in dvo edit 
17 

13 lhe Ide n nether daindea m Italy abo it 
the enl eart? sec nl Pume wu Tbe murach of 
C'audia otta vuar or mation who cle ued her 
fame by dissi tang the graver modesty cf the R 
ruin tidis as attested by rel ut ct witnesses 
Lhen evidence as collected by Diatkenberch (ad 
Suhum Itahcum wi 33 but we mav observe 
that Livy (yuy Igp sides over the trains iction 
with diereet ambizurts 

14 I cannot refrain fiom t inscnibing th em- 
phatic al words cf Julrin ec t de daet rais moea 
Ti-au parC Taz ara 7 orrot t Ts a MOLS 
Cy To piain Stu pe ties Je cide ev B\ere 
Orat y p rbr Juhan hhew {x declares his fnm 
belu fin the varla the holy shaeld which dropped 
from he wen on the Qu imal hill and pities the 
str mae blindness of the Chistiins who picferred 
the cp sto these celeste ophis ipud Cv 1 
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15. See the principles of allegory, in Julian 
(Orat. vii. p. 216, 222). His reasoning is less ab- 
surd than that of some modern theologians, who 
assert that an extravagant or contradictory doc- 
trine must be divine, since no man alive could have 
thought of inventing it. 

16. Eunapius has made these sophists the sub- 
ject of a partial and fanatical history; and the 
learned Brucker (Hist. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 217- 
303) has employed much labour to illustrate their 
obscure lives and incomprehensible doctrines. 

17. Julian, Orat. vii. p. 222. He swears with the 
most fervent and enthusiastic devotion; and trem- 
bles lest he should betray too much of these holy 
mysteries, which the profane might deride with an 
impious Sardonic laugh. 

18. Sce the fifth oration of Julian. But all the 
allegories which ever issucd from the Platonic 
school are not worth the short poem of Catullus on 
the same extraordinary subject. The transition of 
Atys from the wildest enthusiasm to sober pathetic 
complaint for his irretrievable loss, must inspire a 
man with pity, an eunuch with despair. 

19. The truc religion of Julian may be deduced 
from the Cæsars, p. 308, with Spanheim’s notes 
and illustrations; from the fragments in Cyril, |. ii. 
Pp. 57, 58; and especially from the theological ora- 
tion in Solem Regem, p. 130-158, addressed, in 
the confidence of friendship, to the prefect Sallust. 

20. Julian adopts this gross conception by ascrib- 
ing it to his favourite Marcus Antoninus (Czsares, 
p. 333). The Stoics and Platonists hesitated be- 
tween the analogy of bodies ang! the purity of 
spirits; yet the gravest philosophers inclined to the 
whimsical fancy of Aristophanes and Lucian, that 
an unbelieving age might starve the immortal 
gods. Sce Observations de Spanheim, p. 284, 444, 
etc. 

21. Hov eve, TÒ fav Gyadua kal Euyvuyor, kal 
évvovv, kal ayaboepyov tod vonrovd rarpòs. Julian, 
Epist. li. [p. 434]. In another place (apud Cyril. 1. 
ii. p. 69) he calls the sun God, and the throne of 
God. Julian belicved the Platonician ‘Trinity; and 
only blames the Christians for preferring a mortal 
to an immortal Logos. 

22. Ihe sophists of Eunapius perform as many 
miracles as the saints of the desert; and the only 
circumstance in their favour is, that they are of a 
less gloomy complexion. Instead of devils with 
horns and tails, Iamblichus evoked the genii of 
love, Eros and Anteros, from two adjacent foun- 
tains. fwo beautiful boys issued from the water, 
fondly embraced him as their father, and retired 
at his command. P. 26, 27. 

23. The dexterous management of these soph- 
ists, who played their credulous pupil into each 
other’s hands, is fairly told by Eunapius [in Max- 
imo, p. 85 seqq., cd. Commel.] with unsuspecting 
simplicity. The Abbé de la Bléterie understands, 
and neatly describes, the whole comedy. (Vie de 
Julian, p. 61- 67.) 

24. When Julian, in a momentary panic, made 
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the sign of the cross, the demons instantly disap- 
peared (Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 71). Gregory sup- 
poses that they were frightened, but the priests 
declared that they were indignant. The reader, 
according to the measure of his faith, will deter- 
mine this profound question. 

25. A dark and distant view of thc terrors and 
joys of initiation is shown by Dion Chrysostom, 
Themistius, Proclus, and Stobzeus. ‘The learned 
author of the Divine Legation has exhibited their 
words (vol. i. p. 239, 247, 248, 280, edit. 1765), 
which he deaterously or forcibly applies to his own 
hypothesis. 

26. Julian’s modesty confined him to obscure 
and occasional hints: but Libanius expatiates with 
pleasure on the fasts and visions of the religious 
hero. (Legat. ad. Julian. p. 157, and Orat. Par- 
ental. c. laxaiii. p. 309, 310.) 

27. Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. x. p. 233, 234. 
Gallus had sume reason to suspect the secret apos- 
tasy of his brother; and in a letter, which may be 
received as geniune, he exhorts Julian to adhere to 
the religion of their ancestors; an argument which, 
as it should seem, was not yet perfectly ripe. See 
Julian. Op. p. 454 [ed. Spanheim, Lips. 1696], 
and Hist. de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 141. 

28. Gregory (ni. p. 50), with inhuman zeal, 
censures Constantius for sparing the infant apos- 
tate (ránrws owOevra). His French translator (p. 265) 
cautiously observes that such expressions must not 
be prises à la lettre. 

29. Libanius, Orat. Parental. c. ix. p. 233. 

30. Fabricius (Biblioth. Grec. L v. c. vni. p 
88 90) and Lardner (Heathen ‘Testimonies, vol. 
iv. p. 44 47) have accurately compiled all that 
can now be discovered of Julian’s work against the 
Christians, 

g1. About seventy years after the death of Julian 
he executed a task which had been fecbly attempt- 
ed by Philip of Side, a prolix and contemptibl 
writer. Even the work of Cyril has not entirely sat- 
isfied the most favourable judges: and the Abbé cr 
la Bléterie (Préface à PHist. de Jovien, p. 30, 32) 
wishes that some théologun philosophe (a strange 
centaur) would undertake the refutation of Julian. 

32, Libanius (Orat. Parental. c. Ixxxvil. p. 313), 
who has been suspected of assisting his friend, pi- 
fers this divine vindication (Orat. ix. in necem 
Julian. p. 257, edit. Morel.) to the writings of Poi- 
phyry. His judginent may be arraigned (Socrates, 
L iii. c. 23), but Libanius cannot be accused of flat- 
tery to a dead prince. 

34. Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. Iviii. p. 283, 284) 
has eloquently explained the tolerating principles 
and conduct of his Imperial friend. In a very 1¢- 
markable epistle to the people of Bostra, Julian 
himself (Epist. lii. [p. 436]) professes his modera- 
tion, and betrays his zeal, which is acknowledge d 
by Ammianus and exposed by Gregory. (Orat. ii. 
p- 72.) 

34. In Greece the temples of Minerva were 
opened by his express command, before the death 
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of Constantius (Liban. Orat. Parent. c. 55, p. 
280); and Julian declares himself a Pagan in his 
public manifesto to the Athenians. ‘This unques- 
tionable evidence may correct the hasty assertion 
of Ammianus, who seems to suppose Constanti- 
nople to be the place where he discovered his at- 
tachinent to the gods. 

35. Ammianus, xxii. 5. Sozomen, l. v. c. 5. Bes- 
tia moritur, tranquillitas redit . . . omnes episcopi 
qui de propriis sedibus fuerant ¢xterminati per in- 
dulgentiam novi principis ad ecclesias redeunt. 
Jerom. adversus Luciferianos, tom. ii. p. 143 [tom. 
ii. p. 191, ed. Vallars.]. Optatus accuses the Dona- 
tists for owing their safety to an apostate (l. ii. c. 
16, p. 56, 37, edit. Dupin). 

36, The restoration of the Pagan worship is de- 
scribed by Julian (Misopogon, p. 346), Libanius 
(Orat. Parent. c. 60, p. 286, 287, and Orat. Con- 
sular. ad Julian. p. 245, 246, edit. Morcl.), Ainmi- 
anus (xxii. 12), and Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. 
p. 121). These writers agree in the essential, and 
even minute, facts; but the different lights in 
which they view the extreme devotion of Julian 
are cxpressive of the gradations of self-appiause, 
passior ate admiration, mild reproof, and partial 
invective, 

37. Sce Julian. Epistol. xlix. lxii. Ixiii, and a 
long and curious fragment, without beginning or 
end (p. 288 305). ‘he supreme pontiff derides the 
Mosaic history and the Christian discipline, pre- 
fers the Greek pocts to the Hebrew prophets, and 
palliates, with the skill of a Jesuit, the relative wor- 
ship of images. 

38. ‘The exultation of Julian (p. 301) that these 
impious sects, and even their writings, are cxtin- 
guished, may be consistent enough with the sacer- 
dotal character; but it is unworthy of a philosopher 
to wish that any opinions and arguments the most 
repugnant to his own should be concealed from 
the knowledge of mankind. 

30. Yet he insinuates that the Christians, under 
the pretence of charity, inveigled children from 
their rcligion and parents, conveyed them on ship- 
board, and devoted those victims to a life of pov- 
ety or servitude in a remote country (p. 305). 
Had the charge been proved, it was his duty not to 
complain but to punish. 

40. Gregory Nazianzen is facetious, ingenious, 
and argumentative (Orat. iii. p. 101, 102, etc.). 
He ridicules the folly of such vain imitation; and 
amuses himself with inquiring what lessons, moral 
or theological, could be extracted from the Gre- 
cian fables. 

41. He accuses one of his pontiffs of a secret con- 
federacy with the Christian bishops and presby- 
ters (Epist. Ixii.). Opô» obv moie pèv ddrAcywplay 
oŭmav duty mpòs Toùs Oeods; and again, ġuâs 5é oùrw 
Aabipws, cte. Epist. Ixiii. 

42. He praises the fidelity of Callixene, priestess 
of Ceres, who had been twice as constant as Pen- 
clope, and rewards her with the priesthood of the 
Phrygian goddess at Pessinus (Julian. Epist. xxi. 
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[p. 389]). He applauds the firmness of Sopater of 
Hierapolis, who had been repeatedly pressed by 
Constantius and Gallus to apostatise (Epist. xxvii. 
p. 401). 

43. ‘O 6 voulfuw &5ekpa Adyous re kal Gewy lepå. 
Orat. Parent. c. 77, p. 302. The same sentiment is 
frequently inculcated by Julian, Libanius, and the 
rest of their party. 

44. The curiosity and credulity of the emperor, 
who tried every mode of divination, are fairly ex- 
posed by Ammianus, xxii. 12. 

45. Julian. Epist. xxxviii. Three other epistles 
(xv. xvi. xxxix.), in the same style of friendship 
and confidence, are addressed to the philosopher 
Maximus. 

46. Eunapius (in Maximo, p. 77, 78, 79, and in 
Chiysanthio, p. 147, 148 ip. 94 sqq7. and 191 $9q., 
ed. Comm.]) has minutely related these anecdotes, 
which he conceives to be the most important 
events of the age. Yet he fairly confe sses the frailty 
of Masimus. His reception at Constantinople is 
described by Libanins (Orat. Parent. c. 76, p. 301) 
and Ammianus (xxii. 7). 

47. Chrysanthius, who had refused to quit Lydia, 
was created high-priest of the province. His cau- 
tious and temperate use of power secured him 
after the revolution: and he lived in peace; while 
Maximus, Priscus, etc., were persecuted by the 
Christian ministers. See the adventures of those 
fanatic sophists, collected by Brucker, tom. ii. p. 
281 203. 

48. See Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 100, 101, p. 
32.4, 325, 326) and Eunapius (Vit. Sophist. in Pro- 
æresiv, p. 126 Ip. 160, ed. Comm.]). Some stn- 
dents, whose expectations perhaps were groundless 
or extravagant, retired in diseust (Greg. Naz. 
Orat. iv. p. 120). It is strange that we should not 
be able to contradict the title of one of 'Iillemont’s 
chapters (Hist. des Empercurs, tom. iv. p. do), 
“La Cour de Julien est pleine de philosophes et de 
gens perdus.” 

40. Under the reign of Louis XIV. his subjects 
of every rank aspired to the giorivus title of Cen- 
verfisseur, expressive of their zeal and success in 
making proselytes. The word and the idea are 
growing obsolete in France; may they never be 
introduced into England! 

50. See the strong expressions of Libanius, which 
were probably those of Julian himself (Orat. Pa- 
rent. c. 59, p. 285). 

51. When Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. x. p. 167) 
is desirous to magnify the Christian firmness of his 
brother Cæsarius, physician to the Imperial court, 
he owns that Cesarius disputed with a formidable 
adversary, tod év drdois, nal weyar év Oy wr ĝewwó- 
rat. In his invectives he scarcely allows any share 
of wit or courage to the apostate. 

52. Julian. Epist. xxxviii. [p. 415]. Ammianus, 
xxii. 12. Adeo ut in dies pæne singulos milites car- 
nis distentiore saginå victitantes incultius, potus- 
que aviditate correpti, humeris impositi transeun- 
tium per plateas, ex publicis ædibus . . . ad sua dẹ- 
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versoria portarentur. The devout prince and the 
indignant historian describe the same scene; and 
in Illyricum or Antioch similar causes must have 
produced similar effects. 

53. Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 74, 75, 83-86) and 
Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. lxxxi. lxxxii. p. 307, 
308), wepi rabrny riv arovôùv, obs &pvoðuat mNoDTOV 
avnr\Go0at péyav. The sophist owns and justifies 
the expense of these military conversions. 

54. Julian’s epistle (xxv.) is addressed to the 
community of the Jews. Aldus (Venet. 1499) has 
branded it with an ei yvhoos ; but this stigma is justly 
removed by the subsequent editors, Petavius and 
Spanheim. The epistle is mentioned by Sozomen 
(l. v. c. 22), and the purport of it is confirined by 
Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 111), and by Julian himself 
(Fragment. p. 295). 

55. Ihe Misnah denounced death against those 
who abandoned the foundation. ‘The judgment of 
zeal ıs explained by Marsham (Canon. Chron. p. 
161, 162, edit. fol. London, 1672) and Basnage 
(Hist. des Juifs, tom. viii. p. 120). Constantine 
mace a law to protect Christian converts from 
Judaism. Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 1. Gode- 
froy, tom. vi. p. 215. 

56. Et interea (during the civil war of Magnen- 
tius) Judaorum seditio, qui Patricium nefarie in 
regni speciem sustulerunt, oppressa. Aurelius Vic- 
tor, in Constantio, c. xlii. See Tillemont. Hist. des 
Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 379, in 4to. 

57. lhe city and synagogue of Tiberias are cu- 
riously described by Reland, Palcstin. tom. ii. p. 
1036-1042. 

58. Basnage has fully illustrated the state of the 
Jews under Constantine and his successors (tom. 
viii. c. iv. p. 111-153). $ 

59. Reland (Palestin. l. i. p. 309, 390, l iii. p. 
838) describes, with learning anel perspic uity, Je- 
rusalem and the face of the adjacent country. 

60. I have consulted a rare and curious treatise 
of M. d’Anvitle (sur l Ancienne Jérusalem, Pairis, 
1747, p- 75). The circumference of the ancient city 
(Euseb. Preparat. Evangel. l. ix. c. 96) was 27 
stadia, or 2550 toes. A plan taken on the spot as- 
signs no more than 1980 for the modern town. Ihe 
circuit is defined by natural landmarks, which 
cannot bc mistaken or removed. 

61. Sce two curious passages in Jerom (tom. i. p. 
102, tom. vi. p. 315). and the ample dctails of 
Tillemont (Hist. des Empercurs, tom. i. p. 569, 
tom. ii. p. 289, 294, 4to. edition). 

62. Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. ili. c. 25-47, 
51-53. ‘The emperor likewise built churches at 
Bethichem, the Mount of Olives, and the oak of 
Mambre. ‘The holy sepulchre is described by San- 
dys (Travels, p. 125 -133), and curiously delineated 
by Le Bruyn (Voyage au Levant, p. 288 296). 

63. The Itincrary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem 
was composcd in the year 333, for the use of pil- 
grims; among whom Jerom (tom. i. p. 120) men- 
tions the Britons and the Indians. ‘Lhe causes of 
this superstitious fashion are discussed in the 
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learned and judicious preface of Wesseling (Itin- 
erar. p. 537-545). 

64. Cicero (de Finibus. v. 1) has beautifully ex- 
pressed the common sense of mankind. 

65. Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.D. 326, No. 42- 
50) and Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. vii. p. 8- 
16) are the historians and champions of the mirac- 
ulous invention of the cross, under the reign of Con- 
stantine. Their oldest witnesses are Paulinus, Sul- 
picius Severus, Rufinus, Ambrose, and perhaps 
Cyril of Jerusalem. The silence of Eusebius and 
the Bordeaux pilgrim, which satisfies those who 
think, perplexes those who believe. See Jortin’s 
sensible remarks, vol. ii. p. 238-248. 

66. This multiplication is asserted by Paulinus 
(Epist. xaxvi.; se Dupin. Bibliot. Ecclés. tom, iii. 
p- 149), who seems to have improved a rhetorical! 
flourish of Cyril into a real fact. “Lhe same supei- 
natuial privilege must have been commun ated 
to the Virgin's milk (Erasmi Opera, tom. i. p. 778, 
Lugd. Batav. 1703, in Collog. de Pereprinat. Ri- 
ligionis ergo), saints’ heads, ete., and other rehis, 
which are repeated in so many different churches, 

b7. Jerom (tom, i. p. 103), who resided in the 
neighbouring village of Bethlehem, describes the 
vices of Jerusalem from his personal ospe nene. 

68. Giegor. Nyssen. apud Wess linge, p. 530. 
The whole epistk, which condemns either the use 
or the abuse of religious pilprunage, is painful to 
the catholic divines, while it is dear and familhar to 
our protestant polennes. 

6g. He renounced his orthodox ordination, olli- 
ciated as a deacon, and was re-ordamed bv the 
hands of the Ariat®. But Cyril afterwards Changed 
with the times, and prudently conformed to the 
Nicene faith. Lille mont (Mém. Leoclés. tom. vin), 
who treats his memory with tenderness and ire- 
spect, has thrown his virtues into the teat, and his 
faults into the notes, in decent obscurity, at the 
end of the volume. 

70o. Tmperni su memoriam magnitudine operum 
gestiens propagate. Ammian. xani. 1. Lhe temple 
of Jerusalem had been famous even among the 
Gentiles. Shey had manv temples in each city (at 
Sichem five, at Caza cight, at Rome four hundred 
and twenty-four); but the wealth and religion of 
the Jewish nation was centred in one spot. 

71. Lhe seriet intentions of Julian are revealed 
by the late bishop of Gloucester, the learned and 
dogmatic Warburton; who, with the authority of a 
theologian, prescribes the motives and conduct of 
the Supreme Being. ‘Lhe dise ourse entitled Julian 
(2nd edition, London, 1751) is strongly marked 
with all the peculiarities which are imputed to the 
Warburtonian s hool. 

72. I shelter myself behind Maimonides, Man- 
sham, Spencer, Le Clerc, Warburton, ete., whe 
have fairly derided the fears, the folly, and the 
falsehood of some superstitious divines. Sce Divin 
Legation, vol. iv. p. 25, etc. 

73. Julian (Fragment. p. 295) respectfully styles 
him péyas ĝos, and mentions him elsewhere (Epist. 
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Ixiii.) with still higher reverence. He doubly con- 
demns the Christians, for believing and for re- 
nouncing the religion of the Jews. ‘Their Deity was 
a true, but not the only, God. Apud Cyril. I. ix. p. 
305, 306. 

474. 1 Kings viii. 63. 2 Chronicles vii. 5. Joseph. 
Antiquitat. Judaic. l. viii. c. 4 (§5], p. 431, edit. 
Havercamp. As the blood and smoke of so many 
hecatombs might be inconvenient, Lightfoot, the 
Christian Rabbi, removes them by a miracle. Le 
Clere (ad loca) is bold cnough to suspect the fidel- 
ity of the numbers, 

75. Julian, Epist. xxix. xxx. [p. 402, sqq.] La 
Bléterie has neglected to translate the second of 
these epistles. 

7b. See the zeal and impatience of the Jews in 
Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 111) and Theo- 
dorct (l. ili. c. 20). 

77. Built by Omar, the second khalif, who died 
A.D. 644. This great mosque covers the whole con- 
secrated ground of the Jewish temple, and con- 
stitutes almost a square of 760 tones, or one Roman 
mile, in circumference, See d’Anville, Jerusalem, 
P. 4> 

78. Ammianus records the consuls of the year 
363, before he proceeds to mention the thoughts of 
Julian. l'emplum . . . instaurare sumptibus cogita- 
hat immodicis. Warburton has a secret wish to an- 
ticipate the design; but he must have understood, 
from former examples, that the execution of such a 
work would have demanded many years. 

79. Lhe subsequent witnesses, Socrates, Sozo- 
men, Theodoret, Philostorgius, cte., add contra- 
dictions rather than authority. Compare the ob- 
jections of Basnage (Hist. des Juifs, tom. viii. p. 
157 168) with Warburton’s answers (Julian, p. 
174 258). ‘The bishop has ingeniously explained 
the miraculous crosses which appeared on the gar- 
ments of the spectators by a similar instance and 
the natural effects of lightning. 

8o. Ambros, tom. ir. Lpist. xl. p. 946, edit. Ben- 
edictin. He composed this fanatic epistle (a.p. 388) 
to justify a bishop who had been condemned by 
the civil magistiate for burning a synagogue. 

81. Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 580, advers. Judaos 
et Gentes |c. 16], tom. ii. p. 574, de Sto. Baby là ic. 
22|, edit. Montfaucon. I have followed the com- 
mon and natural supposition; but the learned 
Benedictine, who dates the composition of these 
sermons in the year 383, is confident they were 
never pronounced from the pulpit. 

82. Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 110-113. Tò 
ôt ob» mep Bónror râg añua nal obdt ruts ålior, rbrots 
àmi Tobuevov, Nétwr Enyduat. 

83. Ammian. xxiii. 1. Cum itaque rei fortiter 
instaret Alypius, juvaretque provinciæ rector, me- 
tuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta cie- 
bris assultibus erumpentes fecere locum cxustis 
aliquoties operantibus inaccessum; hocque modo 
clemento destinatius repellente, cessavit inceptum. 
Warburton labours (p. 6o- go) to extort a confes- 
sion of the miracle from the mouths of Julian and 
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Libanius, and to employ the evidence of a rabbi 
who lived in the fifteenth century. Such witnesses 
can only be received by a very favourable judge. 

84. Dr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the Christian 
critics, presumes to doubt the truth of this fameus 
miracle (Jewish and Heathen ‘Testimonies, vol. iv. 
P. 47-71). ‘Lhe silence of Jerom would lead to a 
suspicion that the same story which was celeLrated 
at a distance might be despised on the spot. 

85. Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 81. And this law was 
confimed by the invariable practice of Julian 
himself. Warburton has justly observed ‘p. 35) 
that the Platonists believed in the mysterious vir- 
tue of words; and Julian’s dislike for the name of 
Christ might proceed from superstition as well as 
from contempt. 

86. Iragment. Julian. p. 288. He derides the 
uwpia PadtAaiwy (Epist. vii.) and so far loses sight 
of the principles of toleration as to wish (Epist. 
alii. [p. 424]) Gaovras iaoGar. 

87. OU yap pot Oéues orl koptéuev Ñ EXEaiperv 

Avepas, of xe Oeotou aréxOwvtr’ a§avatoocy. 
These two lines, which Julian has changed and 
pe:scited in the true spirit of a bigot (Epist. xlix. 
[p. 432)), are taken from the speech of Æolus, when 
he refuses to grant Ulysses a fresh supply of winds 
(Odyss. x. 73). Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. lx. p. 
28b; attempts to justify this partial behaviour by 
an apology, in which persecution peeps through 
the mask of candour. 

88. Lhese laws, which affected the clergy, may 
be found in the shght hints of Julian himself (Epist. 
lii. [p. 433, sqg.]), in the vague declamations of 
Gre eory (Orat. iii, p. 86, 87), and in the positive 
asscirtions of Sozomen (l. v. c. 5). 

8g. Incleinens . . . perenni obruendum silenuo. 
Ammian. Xxii. 10, XXV. 5. 

go. Lhe edict itself, which is still extant among 
the epistles of Julian (alii, ip. 4221, may be com- 
pared » wth the loose invectives of Gregory (Orat. 
lil, p. Gb). ‘Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. vii. p. 
1291 1294) has collected the scenuny differences 
of ancients and moderns. ‘They may be easily rec- 
onailed. ‘The Christians were dedly forbid to 
teach, they were andvect forbid to learn; since 
they would not frequent the schools of the Pagans. 

ar. Codex Lheodos. l. xii. ut. iii. de medicis et 
professortbus, leg. 5 (published the 17th of June, 
received, at Spoleto in Italy, the 29th of July, A.n. 
363) with Godefroy’s Hlustrations, tom. v. p. 31. 

u2. Orosius celebrates their disinterested resolu- 
tion: Sicut a -uajoribus nostris compertum habe- 
mus, omnes ubique propemodum ... officium 
quam fidem deserere maluerunt, vii. 30. Proærec- 
sius, a Christian sophist, refused to accept the 
partial favour of the emperor. Hieronym. in Chron. 
p. 185, edit. Scaliger (tom. viii. p. 805, ed. Val- 
lars.]. Eunapius in Pro:eresio, p. 126 [p. 160, ed. ° 
Comm. ]. 

93. They had recourse to the expedient of com- 
posing books for their own schools. Within a few 
months Apollinaris produced his Christian imita- 
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tions of Homer (a sacred history in xxiv. books), 
Pindar, Euripides, and Menander; and Sozomen 
is satisfied that they equalled, or excelled, the 
originals. 

94. It was the instruction of Julian to his magis- 
trates (Epist. vii.) portuaoar pévtoe rods Ocooeßeîs 
kal xavu pnu eiv. Sozomen (I. v. c. 18) and Soc- 
rates (l. iii. c. 13) must be reduced to the standard 
of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 95), not less prone to ex- 
aggeration, but more restrained by the actual 
knowledge of his contemporary readers. 

95. Yno Gedy kal ddd6us kal u) 5:d6us. Libanius, 
Orat. Parent. c. 88, p. 314. 

96. Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 74, 91, 92. Socrates, 
L iii. c. 14. Theodoret, I. iii. c. 6. Some drawback 
may however be allowed for the violence of thar 
zeal, not less partial than the zeal of Julian. 

97. If we compare the gentle language of Li- 
banius (Orat. Parent. c. 60, p. 286) with the pas- 
sionate exclamations of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 86, 
87), we may find it difficult to persuade ourselves 
that the two orators are really describing the same 
events. 

98. Restan, or Arethusa, at the equal distance of 
sixtcen miles betwcen Emesa (Hems) and Epiphania 
(Hamath), was founded, or at least named, by Se- 
leucus Nicator. Its peculiar era dates from the 
year of Rome 685, according to the medals of 
the citv. In the decline of the Scleucides, Emesa 
and Arethusa were usurped by the Arab Samp- 
siceramus, whose posterity, the vassals of Rome, 
were not extinguished in the reign of Vespasian. 
See d’Anville’s Maps and Géographie Ancienne, 
tom. ii. p. 134; Wesscling, Itineraria, p. 188; 
and Noris. Epoch. Syro-Macedon., p. 80, 481, 
482. 

99. Sozomen, l. v. c. ro. It is surprising that 
Gregory and Theodoret should suppress a circum- 
stance which, in their eyes, must have enhanced 
the religious merit of the confessor. 

100. ‘Ihe sufferings and constancy of Mark, 
which Gregory has so tragically painted (Orat. iii. 
p. 88-91), are confirmed by the unexceptionable 
and reluctant evidence of Libanius. Mapaos éneivos 
xKpepdpevos, kal pagreyobueros, kal TOD mwywves aùr 
TtA\ouévov, TavTAa tveynov &vôpeiws, viv loóleós tore 
Tats Tipats, Kav havf rov, reptpaxnros ebOis. Lpist. 
730, p. 350, 351. Edit. Wolf. Ainstel. 1738. 

101. Iepeuáxnros, certatim cum sibi (Christiani) 
vindicant. It is thus that La Croze and Wolfius (ad 
loc.) have explained a Greek word whose truc sig- 
nification had been mistaken by former inter- 
preters, and even by Le Clerc (Bibliothéque An- 
cienne et Moderne, tom. iii. p. 371). Yet Tillemont 
is strangely puzzicd to understand (Mém. Ecclés. 
tom. vii. p. 1309) how Gregory and Theodoret could 
mistake a Semi-Arian bishop for a saint. 

102. See the probable advice of Sallust (Greg. 
Nazianzen, Orat. iii. 90, 91). Libanius intercedes 
for a similar offender, lest they should find many 
Marks; yet he allows that, if Orion had secreted 
the consecrated wealth, he deserved to suffer the 
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punishment of Marsyas—to be flayed alive (Epist. 
730, P. 349 351). 

103. Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 90) is satisfied that, 
by saving the apostate, Mark had deserved still 
more than he had suffered. 

104. The grove and temple of Daphne are de- 
scribed by Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1089, 1030, edit. Am- 
stel. 1707 |p. 750, ed. Casaub.]), Libanius (Nzenia, 
p. 185-188; Antiochic. Orat. xi. p. 380, 381 [ed. 
Morell. 1627]), and Sozomen (l. v. c. 19). Wes- 
seling (Itinerar. p. 581) and Casaubon (ad Hist. 
August p. 64) illustrate this curious subject. 

105. Simulacrum in co Olympiaci Jovis imita- 
menti xquiparans magnitudinem. Ammian. xxii. 
13. The Olympic Jupiter was sixty feet high, and 
his bulk was consequently equal to that of a thou- 
sand men. Sce a curious Afématre of the Abbé Ge- 
doyn (Académie des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 198.) 

106. Hadrian read the history of his future for- 
tuns on a leaf dipped in the Castalian stream; a 
trick which, according to the physician Vandale 
(de Oracuhs, p. 281, 282), might be easily per- 
formed by chemical pu parations. “The emperor 
stopped the source of such dangerous knowledge, 
which was again opened by the devout curiosity 
of Julian. 

107. It was purchased, A.D. 44, in the year 92 of 
the cra of Antioch (Noris. Epoch, Syto-Maced. p 
139-174) for the term of ninety Olympiads. But 
the Olympic games of Antioch were not regularly 
celebrated ull the reign of Commodus. See the 
curious details in the Chronicle of John Malala 
(tom. i. p. 201, 320, 372 381 [cd. Oxon.; p. 225. 
248, and 283 «gq, ed. Bonn.]), a writer whose 
merit and authority are confined within the limits 
of his native city. 

108. Fifteen talents of gold, bequeathed by So- 
sibius, who died in the reign of Augustus. ‘The the - 
atnical merits of the Synan cities, in the age ot 
Constantine, are compared in the Expositio totius 
Mundi, p. 6 (Hudson, Geograph. Minor. tom, ut! 

109. Avidio Cassio Syriacas legiones dedi lux- 
uria diffluentes et Daphnes moribus. These are the 
words of the emperor Mateus Antoninus, in an 
original letter preserved by his biographer in Hist 
August. p. 41 [Vuleat. Gallic. in Vita Avid. Cass 
c. 6]. Cassius dismissed or punished every soldic 
who was seen at Daphne. 

110. Aliquantum agrorum Daphnensibus dedit 
(Pompey), quo lucus ibi spatiosior ficret; delectatus 
amernitate locict aquarum abundantia, Eutropius. 
vi. 14 [11]. Sextus Rufus, de Provinciis, c. 16. 

111. Julian (Misopogon, p. 361, 362) discovers 
his own character with that naiwelé, that uncon- 
scious simplicity, whic h always constitutes genuine 
humour. 

112, Babylas is named by Euscbius in the suc- 
cession of the bishops of Antioch (Hist. Eccles | 
vi. €. 29, 39). His triumph over two emperors (the 
first fabulous, the second historical) is diffuse h 
celebrated by Chrysostom (tom. it. p. 530-577) 
edit. Montfaucon). ‘Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. 
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iii. part ii. p. 287-302, 459-465) becomes almost a 
sceptic. 

113. Ecclesiastical critics, particularly those who 
love relics, exult in the confession of Julian (Mis- 
opogon, p. 361) and Libanius (Nænia, p. 185) 
that Apollo was disturbed by the vicinity of one 
dcad man. Yet Ammianus (xxii. 12) clears and 
purifies the whole ground, according to the rites 
which the Athenians formerly practised in the isle 
of Delos. 

114. Julian (in Misopogon, p. 361) rather in- 
sinuatcs than affirms their guilt. Ammianus (xxii. 
13) treats the imputation as levissimus rumor, and 
relates the story with extraordinary candour. 

115. Quo tam atroci casi repente consumpto, 
ad id usque imperatoris ira provexit, ut quars- 
tiones agitari juberet solito acriores (yet Julian 
blames the Icnity of the magistrates of Antioch), 
et majorem ecclesiam Antiochia claudi. [Amm. I. 
c.] This interdiction was performed with some cir- 
cumstances of indignity and profanation: and the 
seasonable death of the principal actor, Julian’s 
uncle, is related with much superstitious compla- 
cency by the Abbé de la Bléterie, Vie de Julien, p. 
362-369. 

rio. Besidcs the ecclesiastical historians, who 
are morc or less to be suspected, we may allege the 
passion of St. ‘Theodore, in the Acta Sincera of 
Ruinart, p. 591. ‘he complaint of Julian gives it 
an original and authentic air. 

117. Julian. Misupogon, p. 361. 

118. See Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iii. p. 87). 
Sozomen (I. v. c. 9) may be considered as an orig- 
inal, though not impartial, witness. He was a 
native of Gaza, and had conversed with the con- 
fessor Zeno, who, as bishop of Maiuma, lived to 
the age of an hundred (l. vii. c. 28). Philostorgius 
(I. vii. c. 4, with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 284) 
adds some tragic circumstances of Christians who 
were literally sacrificed at the altars of the gods, ete. 

119. The life and death of George of Cappa- 
docia are described by Ammianus (xxii. 11), Greg- 
ory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi. p. 382, 385, 389, 390), 
and Epiphanius (Heres. Ixxvi. [p. 912, ed. Paris, 
1622]). The invectives of the two saints might not 
deserve much credit, unless they were confirmed 
by the testimony of the cool and impartial infidel. 

120. After the massacre of George, the emperor 
Julian repeatedly sent orders to preserve the library 
for his own use, and to torture the slaves who 
might be suspected of secreting any books. He 
praises the meiit of the collection, from whence he 
had borrowed and transcribed several manuscripts 
while he pursucd his studies in Cappadocia. He 
could wish indeed that the works of the Galikerans 
might perish; but he requires an exact account 
even of those theological volumes, lest other trea- 
tises more yaluable should be confounded in their 
loss. Julian. Epist. ix. xxxvi. [p. 377, 411]. 

121. Philostorgius, with cautious malice, insin- 
uates their guilt, aai rù» "AGavaclov yrayny orparn- 
Viva ris wpatews, j. vii. c. 2, Godehoy, p. 267. 
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122. Cineres projecit in mare, id metuens ut 
clamabat, ne, collectis supremis, ædes illis exstru- 
erentur ut reliquis, qui deviare a religione com- 
pulsi, pertulere cruciabiles pocnas, adusque glori- 
osam mortem intemeratå fide progressi, ct nunc 
Marryres appellantur. Ammian. xxii. 11. Epi- 
phanius proves to the Arians that George was not 
a martyr. 

123. Some Donatists (Optatus Milev. p. 60, 
303, edit. Dupin; and Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. 
tom. vi. p. 713, in 4to.) and Priscillianists (‘1 ille- 
mont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. viii. p. 517, in 4to.) have 
in like manner usurped the honours of catholic 
saints and martyrs. 

124. The saints of Cappadocia, Basil and the 
Gregories, were ignorant of their holy companion. 
Pope Gelasius (a.D. 494), the first catholic who ac- 
knowledges St. George, places him among the 
martyrs “qui Deo magis quam hominibus noti 
sunt.” He rejects his Acts as the composition of 
heretics. Some, perhaps not the oldest, of the spu- 
rious Acts are still extant; and, through a cloud of 
fiction, we may yet distinguish the combat which 
St. George of Cappadocia sustained, in the pres- 
ence of Queen Alexandra, against the magician 
Athanasius. 

125. ‘This transformation is not given as abso- 
lutely certain, but as exiremely probable. See the 
Longucruana, tom. i. p. 194. 

126. A curious historv of the worship of St. 
George, from the sixth century (when he was al- 
ready revered in Palestine, in Armenia, at Rome, 
and at Treves in Gaul), might be extracted trom 
Dr. Hevlin (History of St. George, and edition, 
London, 1633, in 4to. p. 429) and the Bollandists 
(Act SS. Mens. April. tom. iii. p. 100-163). His 
fame and popularity in Europe, and especially in 
England, proceeded from the Crusades. 

127 Julian. Epist. ahii. [p. 424.] 

128. Julian. Epist. x. [p. 378.] He allowed his 
friends to assuage his anger. Ammian. XNii. 11. 

129. See Athanas. ad Rufin. tom. ii. p. 40, 413 
and Greg. Navianzen, Orat. xvi. p. 395, 396; who 
justly states the temperate zeal of the primate as 
much more meritorious than his prayers, his fasts, 
his persecutions, ete. 

130. T have not leisure to follow the blind ob- 
stinacy of Lucifer of Cagliari. See his adventures in 
‘lillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. vil. p. noo -q20); 
and observe how the colour of the narrative insen- 
sibly chances, as the confessor becomes a schismatic. 

131. Assensus est huic sententie Occidens, et, 
per tam necessarium concilium, Satana faucibus 
mundus ereptus. Ihe lively and artful dialogue of 
Jerom against the Luciferians (tom. ii. p. 135-155 
[tom. ii. p. 195, ed. Vallars.!) exhibits an original 
picture of the ecclesiastical policy of the times. 

132. ‘Tillemont, who supposes that George was 
massacred in August, crowds the actions of Atha- 
nasius into a narrow space (Mém. Ecclés. tom. viii. 
p. 360). An original fragment, published by the 
Marquis Maffei, from the old Chapter Library 
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of Verona (Osservazioni Letterarie, tom. iii. p. 
60-92), affords many important dates, which are 
authenticated by the computation of Egyptian 
months. 

133. Tòr peapov, ds érédunoer ‘EXAnvloas, êr’ Enod, 
yuvaixas ray émonuwr Barrioca, diworeotac. [ Julian. 
Ep. vi. p. 376.] I have preserved the ambiguous 
sense of the last word, the ambiguity of a tyrant 
who wished to find or to create guilt. 

134. The three epistles of Julian which explain 
his intentions and conduct with regard to Atha- 
nasius should be disposed in the following chtono- 
logical order, xavi. x. vi. Sce likewise Gieg. Nazi- 
anzen, xxi. p. 393; Sozomen, l. v. c. 15; Socrates, 
l iii. c. 14; Theodoret, l. iii. c. 9; aad Lille mont, 
Mém. Ecclés, tom. viii. p. 361-308, who has used 
some materials prepared by the Bollandists. 

135. See the fuir confession of Gregory (Orat. 
iii. p. 61, 62). 

136. Hear the furious and absurd complaint of 
Optatus (de Schismat. Donatist. 1. ii. c. 16, 17). 

137. Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. Q1, iv. p. 
133. He praises the rioters of Cursaica, rotrav dé 
TOV peyadoduvar nal Mepuay eis evoeBeiay. See Sozo- 
men, l. v. 4, 11. Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. vii. 
p. 649, 650) owns that their behaviour was not 
dans l’ordre commun, but he is perfectly satistied, 
as the great St. Basil always celebrated the {cstival 
of these blessed martyrs. 
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1. See this fable or satire, p. 306 336 of the 
Leipzig edition of Julian’s works. ‘Lhe French ver- 
sion of the learned Ezekiel Spanhe imi (Paris, 1683) 
is coarse, langyid, and correct; and his notes, 
proofs, illustrations, ctc., are piled on each other 
till they form a mass of 557 close-printed quarto 
pages. The Abbé de la Bléterie (Vie de Jovien, 
tom. i. p. 241-393) has more happily capressed 
the spirit, as well as the sense, of the original, which 
he illustrates with some concise and curious notes. 

2. Spanheim (in his preface) has rnost learnedly 
discussed the etymology, origin, resemblance, and 
disagreement of the Greek satyrs, a dramatic piece, 
which was acted after the tragedy; and the Latin 
satires (from Satura), a mescellancous composition, 
either in prose or verse. But the Cæsars of Julian 
are of such an original cast, that the critic is per- 
plexed to which class he sliwuld ascribe them. 

3. This miaxcd character of Silenus is finely 
painted in the sixth eclogue of Virgil. 

4. Every impartial reader must perccive and 
condemn the partiality of Julian against his uncle 
Constantine and the Christian religion. On this 
occasion the interpreters are compelled, by a more 
sacred interest, to renounce their allegiance, and 
to desert the cause of their author. 

5. Julian was secretly inclined to prefer . Greek 
to a Roman. But when he scriously compared a 
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138. Julian determincd a lawsuit against the 
new Christian city at Maiuma, the port of Gaza; 
and his sentence, though it might be imputed 
to bigotry, was never reversed by his successors. 
Sozomen, l. v. c. 3. Reland, Palestin. tom. ii. 
P- 791. 

139. Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 93, 94, 95; Orat. iv. 
p. 114) pretends to speak from the information of 
Julian’s confidants, whom Orosius (vii. 30) could 
not have seen. 

140. Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 91) charges the Apos- 
tate with secret saaifices of boys and girls; and 
positively afln ms that the dead bodies were thrown 
into the Orontes. See Theodoret, l. iii. c. 20, 27; 
and the equivocal candour of the Abbé de la BIé- 
terie, Vie de Juhen, p. 351, 352. Yet contemporary 
malice could not impute to Julian the troops of 
martyrs, more especially in the West, which Ba- 
ronius so greedily swallows, and = Lillemont so 
faintly rejects (Mém. Eeclés. tom. vii. p. 1205- 
1315). 

141. ‘Lhe resignation of Gregory is truly edifving 
(Orat. iv. p. 123, 124). Yet, when an officer of 
Julian attempted to seize the church of Nazianzus, 
he would have lost his life af he had not yielded to 
the zeal of the bishop and people (Orat. xix. p. 
308). See the reflections of Chrysostom, as they are 
alleged by ‘Lillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. vii. p. 
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hero with a philosopher, he was sensible that man- 
hind had much gicater obligations to Sa rates 
than to Alexander (Orar. ad Phe mistium, p. 204). 

6. Inde natiombus Indicis certatim cum doms 
optimates mittenubus . . . ab usque Divis et Seren- 
divis. Ammian. Axi. 7. ‘Lhis island, to which the 
naines of ‘Laprobana, ‘Se rendib, and Ceylon, have 
been successively applied, manifests how imper- 
fectly the seas and lands tu the cast of Cape Co- 
morin were known to the Romans. 1. Under the 
reign of Claudius, a freedman, who farmed the 
customs of the Red Sea, was accidentally driven 
by the winds upon this strange and undiscovered 
coast: he conversed six months with the natives: 
and the king of Ceylon, who heard for the first 
time of the power and justice of Rome, was per- 
suaded to send an embassy to the emperor (Plin. 
Hist. Nat. vi. 24). 2. The geographers (and even 
Ptolemy) have magnified above fifteen times the 
real size of this new world, which they extended as 
far as the equator, and the neighbourhood of 
China. 

7. ‘These embassies had been sent to Constantius. 
Ammianus, who unwarily deviates into gross flat- 
tery, must have forgotten the length of the way, 
and the short duration of the reign of Julian. 

8. Gothos swepe fallaces et perfidos; hostes qux- 
rere se meliores aiebat: illis enim sufhicere merca- 
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tores Galatas per quos ubique sine conditionis dis- 
crimine venumdantur. [Ammian. xxii. 7.] Within 
less than fifteen years these Gothic slaves threat- 
encd and subdued their masters. 

g. Alexander reminds his rival Cæsar, who de- 
preciated the fame and merit of an Asiatic victory, 
that Crassus and Antony had felt the Persian ar- 
rows; and that the Romans, in a war of three hun- 
dred years, had not yet subdued the single prov- 
ince of Mesopotamia or Assyria (Ciesares, p. 324). 

10. The design of the Persian war is declared by 
Ammianus (xxii. 7, 12), Libanius (Orat. Parent. 
c. 79, 80, p. 305, 306 [Fabric. Bibl. Græc. ed. 
Hamb. 1715), Zosimus (I. iii. [c. 11] p. 158), and 
Socrates (l. iii. c. 19). 

t1. Uhe Satire of Julian and the Homilies of St. 
Chrysostom exhibit the same picture of Antioch. 
‘Lhe ininiature which the Abbé de la Bléterie has 
copied from thence (Vie de Julian, p. 332) is cle- 
gant and correct. 

12. Laodicea furnished charioteers; ‘Tyre and 
Berytus, comedians; Cæsarea, pantomimes; Heli- 
opolis, singers; Gaza, gladiators; Ascalon, wrest- 
leis; and Castabala, rope-dancers. See the Expo- 
sitio totius Mundi, p. 6, in the third tome of Hud- 
son’s Minor Geographers. 

13. Xpoióv è Gyanavres éxere moħMoixyov avri 
rov Mós. The people of Antioch ingeniously pro- 
fessed their attachment to the Chi (Christ), and the 
Kappa (Constantius). Julian in Misopogon, p. 357. 

14. Phe schism of \ntioch, which lasted cighty- 
five years (A.D. 330 415), was inflamed, while Ju- 
lian resided in that city, by the indiscreet ordina- 
tion of Paulinus. See Lillemont. Mém. Beelés. tom. 
vii. p. $03 of the quarto edition (Pans, 1701,ete.), 
which henceforward I shall quote. 

15. Julian states three different proportions, of 
five, ten, or fifteen modu of wheat, for one piece of 
gold, according to the degrees of plenty and scar- 
citv (in Misopogon, p. 369). From this fact, and 
from some collateral examples, E conclude that, 
under the successors of Constantine, the moderate 
price of wheat was about thirty-two shilhngs the 
English quarter, which is equal to the average 
price of the sixty-four first vears of the present cen- 
tnv. See Arbuthnot’s Fables of Coins, Weights, 
and Measures, p. 88, 89. Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 
12. Mém. de P.Académie des Inscriptions, tom. 
Avi. p. 718 gat. Smith's Inguiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Bk. I, ch. 11. 
This last I am proud to quote, as the work of a 
sage and a friend. 

16. Nunquam a proposito declinabat, Ga'i sim- 
ilis fratris, heet incruentus. Ammian. xvii. 14. lhe 
lynorance of the most enlightened princes may 
claim some excuse; but we cannot be satisfied with 
Julian’s own defence (in Misopogon, p. 368, 36a), 
ot the elaborate apology of Libanius (Orat. Pa- 
rental. c. xevii. p. 321). 

17. Their short and easy confinement is gently 
touched by Libanius (Orat. Parental. c. acviii. p. 
322, 323). 
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18. Libanius (ad Antiochenos de Imperatoris 
ira, c. 17, 18, 19, in Fabricius, Biblioth. Græc. tom. 
vii. p. 221-223), like a skilful advocate, severely 
censures the folly of the people, who suffered for 
the crime of a few obscure and drunken wretches. 

1g. Libanius (ad Antiochen. c. vii. p. 2193) re- 
minds Antioch of the recent chastisement of Carsa- 
rea; and even Julian (in Misopogon, p. 355) in- 
sinuates how severely Tarentum had expiated the 
insult to the Roman ambassadors. 

20. On the subject of the Misopogon, see Am- 
mianus (xxii. 14), Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. 
xcix. p. 323), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 133 
led. Paris, 1609]), and the Chronicle of Antioch, 
by John Malala (tom. ii. p. 15, 16 [ed. Ox.; p. 328, 
ed. Bonn}). I have essential obligations to the trans- 
lation and notes of the Abbé de la Bléterie (Vie de 
Jovien, tom. ii. p. 1:138). 

21. Ammianus fl. c.] very justly remarks, Coac- 
tus dissimulare pro tempore ira sufflabatur interna. 
Ibe elaborate irony of Julian at length bursts 
forth into serious and direct invective. 

22. Ipse autem Antiochiam egressurus, Helio- 
politen quendam Alexandrum Syrace jurisdictiont 
præfecit, turbulentum et s#vum; dicebatque non 
illum meruisse, sed .Antiochensibus avaris et con- 
tumehosis hujusmodi judicem convenire. Ammi- 
an. xiii. 2. Libanius (F.pist. 722, p. 346, 347 {ed. 
Wolf Amst. 17380, who confesses to Julian him- 
self that he had shared the general discontent, pre- 
tends that Alexander was an useful, though harsh, 
reformer of the manners and religion of Antioch. 

23. Julian, in Misopogon, p. 304. Ammian. 
xxii. 2, and Valesius ad loc. Libanius, in a pro- 
fessed oration, invites him to return to his loyal 
and penitent city of Antioch. 

24. Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. vii. p. 230, 231. 

25. Lunapius reports that Libanius refused the 
honorait rank of Pretorian prefect, as less illus- 
trious than the title of Sophist (in Vit. Sophist. p. 
135 Ip. 175, ed. Comm. þ). ‘The critics have ob- 
served a similar sentiment in one of the epistles 
(avin. |p. 7] ed. Wolf.) of Libanius himselt. 

ah, Near two thousand of his letters—a mode of 
composition in which Libanius was thought to ex- 
cel—are still extant, and already published. The 
critics may praise thei subtle and elegant brevity; 
vet Dr. Bentley (Dissertation upon Phalaris, p. 
487) might justly though quaindy observe that 
“vou feel, bv the emptiness and deadness of them, 
that you converse with some dreaming pedant, 
with his elbu on his desk.” 

25. His bu.n is assigned to the year 314. He 
mentions [Ep. 80b] the seventv-siath vear of his 
age (1.D. 390), and seems to allude to some events 
of a still later date. 

28. Libanius has composed the vain, prolix, but 
curious narrative of his own life (tom. ii. p. 1 84, 
edit. Morell), of which Eunapius (p. 130-135) has 
left a concise and unfavourable account. Among 
the moderns, Tillemont (Hist. des Emprereurs, 
tom. iv. p. 571-576), Fabricius (Biblioth. Græc. 
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tom. vii. p. 376-414), and Lardner (Heathen 
Testimonies, tom. iv. p. 127-163) have illustrated 
the character and writings of this famous sophist. 

29. From Antioch to Litarbe, on the territory of 
Chalcis, the road, over hills and through morasses, 
was extremely bad; and the loose stones were ce- 
mented only with sand (Julian. Epist. xxvii.). It is 
singular enough that the Romans should have 
neglected the great communication between An- 
tioch and the Euphrates. See Wesscling, Itinerar. 
p. 190. Bergier, Hist. des Grands Chemins, tom. 
il. p. 100. 

go. Julian alludes to this incident (Epist. xxvii.), 
which is more distinctly related by Theodoret (l. 
iii. c. 22). The intolerant spirit of the father is ap- 
plauded by Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. 
iv. p. 534), and even by la Blétcrie (Vic de Julien, 
p. 413). 

31. See the curious treatise de Dea Syria, in- 
serted among the works of Lucian (tom. iii. p. 451- 
490, edit. Reitz.). ‘he singular appellation of Ni- 
nus eius (Ammian. xiv. 8) might induce a suspi- 
cion that Hierapolis had been the royal seat of the 
Assyrians. 

32. Julian (Epist. xaviii. [xxvii.]) kept a regular 
account of all the fortunate omens; but he sup- 
presses the inauspicious signs, which Ammianus 
(xxiii. 2) has carefully recorded. 

33. Julian, Epist. xxvii. p. 399-402. 

34. I take the earlicst opportunity of acknowl- 
edging my obligations to M. d’Anville for his re- 
cent geography of the Euphrates and ligris (Paris, 
1780, in 4to.), which particularly illustrates the ex- 
pedition of Julian. [Hierapolis was about twenty- 
two miles from the Euphratcs. | 

35. There are three passages within a few miles 
of each other: 1. Zeugma, cek-brated by the an- 
cients; 2. Bir, frequented by the moderns; and, 3. 
The bridge of Menbigz [Manhed)] or Hierapolis, 
at the distance of four parasangs from the city. 

36. Haran, or Carrhz, was the ancient residence 
of the Sabæans and of Abraham. Sce the Index 
Geographicus of Schultens (ad calcem Vit. Sala- 
din.), a work from which I have obtained much 
Ortental knowledge concerning the ancicnt and 
modern geography of Syria and the adjacent 
countnics. 

37. See Xenophon, Cyropzed, 1. iii. [c. 1, § 34] 
p. 189, edit. Hutchinson. Artavasdes might have 
supphed Marc Antony with 16,000 horse, armed 
and disciplined after the Paithian manne (Plu- 
tarch, in M. Antonio [c.,50], tom. v. p. 117). 

38. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armeniac. I. i. c. 
11, p. 241 led. Whiston, Lond. 1736)) fixes his ac- 
cession (A.D. 354) to the 17th year of Constantius. 

39. Ammian. xx. 11. Athanasius (tom. i. p. 856) 
says, in gencral terms, that Constantius gave his 
brother’s widow rots BapBdpos, an expression more 
suitable to a Roman than a Christian. 

40. Ammianus (xxiii. 2) uses a word much too 
soft for the occasion, monuerat, Muratori (Fabricius, 
Bibliothec. Grec. tom. vii. p. 86) has published an 
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epistle from Julian to the satrap Arsaces; fierce, 
vulgar, and (though it might deceive Sozomen, I. 
vi. c. 5 (c. 1]), most probably spurious. La Bléterie 
(Hist. de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 339) translates and re- 
jects it. 

41. Latissimum flumen Euphraten artabat. Am- 
mian. xxiii. 3. Somewhat higher, at the fords of 
Thapsacus, the river is four stadia, or 800 yards, 
almost half an English inilc, broad (Xenophon, 
Anabasis, l. i. [c. 4, § 11] p. 41, edit. Hutchinson, 
with Foster’s Observations, p. 29, ete., in the second 
volume of Spelman’s translation). If the breadth 
of the Euphrates at Bir and Zeugma is no more 
than 130 yards (Voyages de Niebuhr, tom, ii. p. 
335), the enormous difference must chiefly arise 
from the depth of the channel. 

42. Munimentum tutisstmum et fabré politum, 
cujus mernia Abora (the Orientals aspirate Cha- 
boras or Chabour) et Euphrates ambiunt flumina, 
velut spatium insulare fingentes. Ammian, xxiii. 5. 

43. Che enterprise and armament of Julian are 
described by himself (Epist. xxvii.), Ammianus 
Marc: Ilinus (axui. 3, 4, 5), Labanius (Orat. Parent. 
c. 108, 100, p. 332, 333), Zosimus (1. iii. |c. 11] p. 
160, 161, 162), Sozomen (I. vi. ¢. 1), and John Ma- 
Jala (tom. ii. p. 17 led. Ox ; p. 328, ed. Bonn]). 

44. Before he enters Persia, Ammianus copiously 
describes (xxii, 6, p. 396 419, edit. Gronov. in 
4to) the eighteen great satrapies or provinces (as 
far as the Seric œ Chinese fiontiers) which were 
subject to the Sassanides, 

45. Atainianus (xxiv. 1) and Zosimus (L iii. [c. 
14] p. 162, 163) have accurately expressed the or- 
der of march. 

46. The advefitures of Hormisdas are related 
with some mixture of fable (Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 27] 
p. 100-102; ‘Lillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. 
iv. p. 198). It is almost impossible that he should 
be the brother (frater germanus) of an eldest and 
posthumous child; nor do | recollect that Ammianus 
ever gives him that title. 

47. See the first book of the Anabasis [c. 5], p. 
45, 46. This pleasing work is original and authen- 
tic. Yet Xenophon’s memory, perhaps many years 
after the expedition, has sometimes betrayed him; 
and the distances which he maiks are often larger 
than either a soldier or a geographer will allow. 

48. Mr. Spelman, the English translator of the 
Anabasis (vol. i. p. 51), confounds the antelope 
with the roebuck, and the wild ass with the zebra. 

49. See Voyages de Tavernier, part. i. 1. iii. p. 
316, and more especially Viaggi di Pictro della 
Valle, tom. i. Ictt. xvii. p. 671, etc. He was igno- 
rant of the old name and condition of Anah. Our 
blind travellers seldom possess any previous knowl- 
edge of the countries which they visit. Shaw and 
Tourncfort deserve an honourable exception. 

50. Famosi nominis latro, says Ammianus—u 
high encomium for an Arab. The tribe of Gassan 
had settled on the edge of Syria, and reigned some 
time in Damascus, under a dynasty of thirty-one 
kings or emirs, from the time of Pompey to that of 
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the KhalifOmar. D’Herbelot, Bibliothéque Orien- 
tale, p. 360. Pococke, Specimen Hist. Arabicz, p. 
75-78. The name of Rodosaces does not appear in 
the list. 

51. See Ammianus (xxiv. 1, 2), Libanius (Orat. 
Parental. c. 110, 111, p. 334), Zosimus (I. iii. [c. 15] 
p. 164-168). 

52. The description of Assyria is furnished by 
Herodotus (l. i. c. 192, etc.), who sometimes writes 
for children, and sometimes for philosophers; by 
Strabo (l. xvi. p. 1070-1082 [p. 736-746, ed. Ca- 
saub.]); and by Ammianus (I. xxiii. c. 6). The most 
useful of the modern travellers are Tavernier (part. 
i. l. ii. p. 226-258), Otter (tom. ii. p. 35-60, and 
189-224), and Niebuhr (tom. ii. p. 172—288). Yet 
I much regret that the Irak Arabi of Abulfeda has 
not been translated. 

53. Ammianus remarks that the primitive As- 
syria, which comprehended Ninus (Nineveh) and 
Arbela, had assumed the more recent and peculiar 
appellation of Adiabene; and he seems to fix Tere- 
don, Vologesia, and Apollonia, as the extreme cities 
of the actual province of Assyria. 

54. The two great rivers unite at Apamea, or 
Corna (one hundred miles from the Persian Gulf), 
into the broad stream of the Pasitivris, or Shat-ul- 
Aran dhe fuphrates forinerly reached the sea by 
a separate channel, which was obstructed and di- 
verted by the citizens of Orchoe, about twenty 
miles to the south-east of modern Basra (D’.Anville, 
in the Mémoires de l'Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. 
XXX. p. 170-191). 

55. The learned Kempfer, as a botanist, an an- 
tiquary, and a traveller, has exhausted (Ameænitat. 
Exotice, Fascicul. iv. p. 660--764) the whole sub- 
ject of palin-trees. 

56. Assyria yielded to the Persian satrap an a- 
taha of silver cach day. The well-known proportion 
of weights and measures (see Bishop Hooper's elab- 
orate Inquiry), the specific gravity of water and 
silver, and the value of that metal, will afford, after 
a short process, the annual revenue which I have 
stated. Yet the Great King received no more than 
tooo Euboic, or ‘Tyrian, talents (252,000) from 
Assyria. ‘Lhe comparison of two passages in Herod- 
otus (l. i. c. 192, l. iii. c. 89-96) reveals an impor- 
tant diference between the gross and the net reve- 
nuc of Persia; the sums paid by the province, and 
the gold or silver deposited in the royal treasure. 
The monarch might annually save three millions 
six hundred thousand pounds, of the seventeen or 
eighteen millions raised upon the people. 

57. The operations of the Assyrian war are cir- 
cumstantially related by Ammianus (xxiv. 2, 3, 4, 
5), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 112-123, p. 335- 
347), Zosimus (l. iii. |c. 18] p. 168-180), and Greg- 
ory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 113, 144). ‘he military 
criticisms of the saint are devoutly copied by ‘Tille- 
mont, his faithful slave. 

58. Libanius de ulciscend& Juliani necc, c. 13, 
p. 162 [in Fabric. Bibl. Græc. vol. vii.] 

59. The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, 
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and Scipio, were acts of justice. Julian’s chastity 
was voluntary, and, in his opinion, meritorious. 

60. Sallust (ap. Vet. Scholiast. Juvenal. Satir. i. 
194) observes, that nihil corruptius moribus. The 
matrons and virgins of Babylon freely mingled with 
the men in licentious banquets: and as they felt the 
intoxication of wine and love, they gradually, and 
almost completely, threw aside the incumbrance 
of dress; ad ultimum ima corporum velamenta 
projiciunt. Q. Curtius, v. 1. 

61. Ex virginibus autem, quæ speciosæ sunt cap- 
ta, ut in Perside, ubi feminarum pulchritudo ex- 
cellit, nec contrectare aliquam voluit nec videre. 
Ammian. xxiv. 4. The native race of Persians is 
small and ugly; but it has been improved hy the 
perpetual mixture of Circassian blood (Herodot. L 
lil. ¢. 97. Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. iii. p 420). 

62. Obsidionalibus coronis donati. .Ammian. 
xxiv. 4. Either Julian or his historian were unskil- 
ful antiquaries. He should have given mural crowns. 
The obsidional were the reward of a general who 
had delivered a besieged city (Aulus Gellius, Noct. 
Attie. v. 6). 

63. I give this speech as original and genuine. 
Ammianus might hear, could transcribe, and was 
incapable of inventing, it. I have used some slight 
freedoms, and conclude with the mast forcible 
sentence. 

64. Ammian. xxiv. 3. Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 
122, p. 346. 

65. M. d? Anville (Mém. de Académie des In- 
scriptions, tom. axvili. p. 246-259) has ascertained 
the true position and distance of Babylon, S leucia, 
Ctesiphon, Bagdad, etc. ‘The Roman traveller, Pie- 
tro della Valle (tom. i. lett. xvii. p. 650-780), seems 
to be the most intelligent spectator of that famous 
province. He is a gentleman and a scholar, but 
intolerably vain and prolix. 

66, ‘The Royal Canal (Nahar-\Malcha) might be 
successively restored, altered. divided, etc. (Cella- 
rius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 453): and these 
changes may serve to explain the seeming contra- 
dictions of antiquity. In the time of Julian it must 
have fallen into the Euphrates belavo Ctesiphon. 

67 Kai pée éXedarrwr, ois loov Epyor da 
oraytuy éfeiy nal badag yos. (Or. Parent. c. 125.] 
Rien rest beau que le vrai; a maxim which should 
be inscribed on the desk of every rhetorician. 

68. Libanius alludes to the most powerful of the 
generals. I have ventured to name Salluct, Am- 
mianus [xviv. 6] says, of all the leaders, quòd acri 
metú territi duces concordi precatt fieri prohibere 
tentarent. 

6q. Ilinc Imperator . . . (says Ammianus) ipse 
cum levis armaturæ auxiliis per prima postre- 
maque discurrens, cte. Yet Zosimus, his friend, 
does not allow him to pass the river till two days 
after the battle. 

+0. Secundum Homericam dispositionem. A 
similar disposition is ascribed to the wise Nestor, in 
the fourth book of the Iliad; and Homer was never 
absent from the mind of Julian. 
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71. Persas terrore subito miscuerunt, versisque 
agminibus totius gentis, apertas Ctesiphontis por- 
tas victor miles intr4ssct, ni major pradaram oc- 
casio fuisset, quam cura victoria (Sextus Rufus de 
Provinciis, c. 28). Their avarice might dispose 
them to hear the advice of Victor. 

72. The labour of the canal, the passage of the 
Tigris, and the victory, are described by Ammia- 
nus (xxiv. 5, 6), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 124- 
128, p. 347-353), Greg. Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 
115), Zosimus (l. iii. |c. 24, p. 159 sqq.] p. 181- 
183), and Sextus Rufus (de Provinciis, c. 28). 

73. The fleet and army were formed in three di- 
visions, of which the first only had passed during 
the night (Ammian. xxiv. 6). The raga dopropia, 
whom Zosimus transports on the third day (I. iii. 
[c. 26] p. 183), might consist of the protectors, 
among whom the historian Ammianus, and the fu- 
ture emperor Jovian, actually served; some schools 
of the domestics: and perhaps the Jovians and Her- 
culians, who often did duty as guards. 

74. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Arimen. |. iii. c. 15, 
p. 246) supplices us with a national tradition and a 
spurious letter, I have borrowed only the leading 
circumstance, which is consistent with truth, prob- 
ability, and Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 131, p. 355). 

75. Civitas inexpugnabilis, facinus audax et im- 
portunum, Ammianus, xxiv. 7. His fellow-soldier, 
Eutropius, turns aside from the difliculty: Assy- 
riamque populatus, castra apud Ctesiphonteim sta- 
tiva aliquandiu habuit: 1¢ meansque victor, ete., x. 
16 |8]. Zosimus is artful or ignorant, and Socrates 
inaccurate. 

76. Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 130, p. 354, C. 139, 
p. 301. Socrates, l iii, c. 21. Ihe ecclesiastical his- 
torian imputcs the refusal of peace to the advice of 
Maximus. Such advice was unworthy of a philoso- 
pher; but the philosopher was likewise a magician, 
who flattered*the hopes and passions of his master. 

977. The arts of this new Zopyrus (Gieg. Nazian- 
zen, Orat. iv. p. 115, 116 led. Par. 1609]) may de- 
rive some credit from the testimony of two abbie- 
viators (Sextus Rufus and Victor), and the casual 
hints of Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 134, p. 357) and 
Ammianus (xxiv. 7). The course of genuine history 
is interrupted by a most unseasonable chasm in the 
text of Ammianus. 

78. Sce Ammianus (xxiv. 7), Libanius, (Orat. 
Parentalis, c. 132, 133, p. 356, 357), Zosimus (L. iii. 
[c. 26] p. 183), Zonaras (torn. ii. l. xiii. [c. 13] p. 
2b), Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 116), and Augustine 
(The City of God, l. iv. e. 29, L v. c. 21). Of these 
Libanius alone attempts a faint apology for his 
hero; who, according to Ammianus, pronounced 
his own condemnation by a tardy and ineffectual 
attempt to extinguish the flames. 

49. Consult Herodotus (I. i. c. 194), Strabo (l. 
xvi. p. 1074 [p. 739, cd. Casaub.]), and Tavernier 
(part i. l. ii. p. 152). 

80. A celeritate Tigris incipit vocar:, ita appel- 
lant Medi sagittam. Plin. Hist. Natur. vi. 31. 

81. One of these dykes, which produces an arti- 
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ficial cascade or cataract, is described by Tavernier 
(part i. 1. ii. p. 226) and ‘Vhevenot (part ii. |. i. p. 
193). The Persians, or Assyrians, laboured to in- 
terrupt the navigation of the river (Strabo, l. xvi. 
p. 1075 [p. 740]. D’Anville, PEuphrate et le Tigre, 
p. 98, 99). 

82. Recollect the successful and applauded rash- 
ness of Agathocles and Cortez, who burnt their 
ships on the coast of Africa and Mexico. 

83. See the judicious reflections of the author of 
the Essai sur la ‘Vactique, tom. ii. p. 287- 35%, and 
the learned remarks of M. Guichardt, Nouveaux 
Mémoires Militaires, tom. i. p. 351-382, on the 
baggage and subsistence of the Roman armies. 

84. ‘The ‘Ligiis rises to the south, the Euphrates 
to the north, of the Armenian roountains. Lhe 
former overflows in March, the latter in July. These 
circumstances are well explained in the Geograph- 
ical Dissertation of Foster, inserted in Spelman’s 
Expedition of Cyrus, vol ii. p. 26. 

85. Ammianus (xxiv. 8) describes, as he had 
felt, the inconveniency of the flood, the heat, and 
the insects. ‘Phe lands of Assyria, oppressed by the 
‘Lurks, and ravaged by the Curds o Arabs, yield 
an increase of ten, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the 
seed which is cast into the ground by the wretched 
and unshilful husbandinen, Voyages de Nicbuln, 
tom. ii. p. 279, 285. 

86. Isidore of Charax (Mansion, Parthie. p. 5, 
6, in Hudson, Geograph. Minor, tom. i1.) reckons 
129 scheni froin Seleucia, and Thevenot (parti. | 
i. ii, p. 209 295) 128 hours of march from Bagdad 
to Ecbatana, or Hamadan. These measures can- 
not exceed an ordinary parasang, oF thice Roman 
miles. 

87. The march of Julian from Ctesiphon i en- 
cuinstantially, but not clearly, described by Am- 
mianus (xxiv. 7, 8), Libanius (Orat. Parent. ¢. isp 
p. 357), and Zosimus (l. aii. [e. 26] p. 183). Ilr 
two last seem ignorant that their conqueror was 
retreating; and labanius absurdly confines him to 
the banks of the ‘Tignis. 

88. Chardin, the most judicious of modern trav- 
ellers, describes (tom. ili. p. 57, 58, ete., edit. im 
4to.) the education and dexterity of the Persian 
horsemen. Brissonius (de Reeno Persico, p. 650, 
b61, etc.) has collected the testimonies of antiquity. 

89. In Math Antony's reticat, an attic charnis 
sold for fifty drachm.e, or, in other words, a pound 
of flour for twelve or fourteen shillings; barley 
bread was sold for its weight in silver. It is impos- 
sible to peruse the interesting narrative of Plutarch 
(Lite of Antony) without perceiving that Mark 
Antony and Julian were pursued by the saime 
enemies and involved in the same distress. 

go. Ammian. xxiv. 8, xxv. 1. Zosimus, l. iii. [c. 
27, seq.| p. 184, 185, 186. Libanius, Orat. Parent. 
C. 134, 135, P- 357, 358, 359. Lhe sophist of Antu- 
och appears ignorant that the troops were hungry. 

gt. Ammian. xxv. 2. Julian had sworn in a pas- 
sion, numquam se Marti sacra facturum (xxiv. 6). 
Such whimsical quarrels were not uncommon be- 
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tween the gods and their insolent votaries; and 
even the prudent Augustus, after his ficet had been 
twice shipwrecked, excluded Neptune from the 
honours of public processions. See Hume's Philo- 
sophical Reflections. Essays, vol. ii. p. 418. 

92. They still retained the monopoly of the vain 
but lucrative science, which had been invented in 
Etruria; and professed to derive their knowledge 
of signs and omens from the ancient books of Tar- 
quitius, a Tuscan sage. 

g3. Clamabant hinc inde candidati (see the note 
of Valesius) quos disjecerat terror, ut fugientium 
molem tanquam ruinam male compositi culminis 
declinaret. Ammian. xxv. 3. 

Q4. Sapor himself declared to the Romans that 
it was his practice to comfort the farnilies of his de- 
ceased satraps by sending then, as a present, the 
heads of the guards and officers who had not fallen 
by their master’s side. Libanius, de nece Julhan. 
ulis. ¢. xiii. p. 163. 

95. The character and situation of Julian might 
countenance the suspicion that he had previously 
composed the elaborate oration, which .Amimianus 
heard, and has transauibed. The version of the 
Abbé de la Bleterie is faithful and elegant. I have 
followed him inexpressing the Platonic idea of ema- 
nations, which is darkly insinuated in the orginal. 

gb, Herodotus (l. i.c. 31) has displayed that doc- 
uime in an agreeable tale. Yet the Jupiter (in the 
t6th book of the Iliad), who lainents with tears of 
blood the death of Sarpedon his son, had a very 
muperfect notion of happiness, or glory beyond the 
orae, 

97. Lhe soldiers who made their verbal or nun- 
Cupatory testaments upon actual service (in pro- 
cinettt) were exempted from the formalities of the 
Roman law. See Heineccius (Antiquit. Jur. Ro- 
man. tom. i. p. 504) and Montesquicu (Fsprit des 
Lois, L xxvii.). 

98. lhis union of the human soul with the di- 
sine etherial substance of the universe is the an- 
aent doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato, but it sceims 
to exclude any personal or conscious immortality. 
See Warburton’s learned and rational observa- 
tions. Divine Legation, vol. ii. p. 199-210. 

aq. Lhe whole relation of the death of Julian is 
given by Ammianus (sav. 3), an intelligent spec- 
tator. Libanius, who turns with honor from the 
scene, has supplied some cicumstances (Orat. 
Parental, c. 130-140, p. 359 302). Phe calumnies 
ot Gregory, and the legends of more recent saints, 
may now be silently despised. 

100, Honoratior aliquis miles; perhaps Anunia- 
nus himself, ‘Phe modest and judicious historian 
describes the scene of the election, at which he was 
undoubtedly present (xxv. 5). 

rot, Che primus or primicerius enjoyed the dignity 
ofa senator; and, though only a tribune, he ranked 
with the military dukes. Cod. Vheodosian. l vi. 
tit. xxiv. (leg. 11]. These privileges are perhaps 
more recent than the time of Jovian. 

102. ‘Lhe ecclesiastical historians, Socrates (I. iii. 
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c. 22), Sozomen (I. vi. c. 3), and Theodoret (I. iv. 
c. 1), ascribe to Jovian the merit of a confessor un- 
der the preceding reign, and piously suppose that 
he refused the purple till the whole army unani- 
mously exclaimed that they were Christians. Am- 
mianus, calmly pursuing his narrative, overthrows 
the legend by a single sentence. Hostiis pro Joviano 
extisque inspectis, pronuntiatum est, cte. (xxv. 6). 

103. Ammianus (xxv. 1u) has drawn fiom the 
life an impartial portrait of Jovian, to which the 
younger Victor has added some rema: kable strokes. 
‘The Abbé de la Bléteric (Histoire de Jovien, tom. 
i. p. 1-238) has composed an elaborate history of 
his short reign—a work remarkably distinguished 
by elegance of style, critical disquisition, and re- 
ligious prejudice. 

104. Regius equitatus. It appears from Proco- 
pius that the Immortals, so famous under Cyrus 
and his successors, were revived, if we may use that 
improper word, by the Sassanides. Brisson. de 
Regno Persico, p. 268, etc. 

105. The obscure villages of the inland country 
are irrecoverably lost; nor can we narne the field of 
battle where Julian fell. but Md? Anville has dem- 
onstrated the precise situation of Sumere, Carche, 
and Dura, along the banks of the Ligris (Géugra- 
phie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 248; PEuphrate ct le 
Tigre, p. 95, 97). In the ninth century, Sumere, or 
Samara, became, with a sheht change of name, 
the royal residence of the khhalifs of the house of 
Abbas. 

rob. Dura was a fortified place in the wars of 
Antio hus against the rebels of Media and Persia 
(Polvbius, l. v. c. 48, 52, p. 548, 552, edit. Casau- 
bon, in 8vo.) 

107. .\ similar expedient was proposed to the 
leaders of the ten thousand, and wisely rejected. 
Xenophon, Anabasis, l. ini. te. v. §§ Q-11] p. 253, 
256, 257. It appears from our modern travellers 
that rafts foating on bladders perform the trade 
and navigation of the ligris. 

108. Lhe first military acts of the reign of Jovian 
are related by Ammianus (xxv. 6), Libanius (Orat. 
Parent. c. 143. p. 364', and Zosimus (1. iii. ye. 30! 
p. 189, 190, 191). Vhough we mav distrust the fair- 
ness of Libanius, the ocular testimony of Eutropius 
(uno a Persis atque altero preelio victus, x. 17 [9;) 
must incline us to suspect that Ammianus has been 
too jealous of the honour of the Roman arnis. 

109. Sextus Rufus (de Provinciis, e. 29) em- 
braces a poor subterfuge of national vanity. lanta 
reverentia nominis Romani fuit, ut a Persis primus 
de pace sermo haberetur. 

110, It is presumptuous to controvert the opin- 
ion of Ammianus, a soldier and a spectator. Yet it 
is difficult to understand Aow the mountains of Cor- 
duene could extend over the plain of .\ssyria as 
low as the conthix of the Vigris and the Great Zab, 
or Avie an army of siaty thousand men could march 
one hundied miles in four days. 

r11., The treaty of Dura is recorded with gricf 
or indignation by .Ammianus (xxv. 7), Libanius 
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(Orat. Parent. c. 142, p. 364), Zosimus (l. iii. [c. 31] 
p. 190, 191), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 117, 
118, who imputes the distress to Julian, the deliv- 
erance to Jovian), and Eutropius (x. 17 [9]). ‘The 
last-mentioned writer, who was present in a mili- 
tary station, styles this peace necessariam quidem 
sed ignobilem, 

112. Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 143, p. 364, 365. 

113. Conditionibus . . . dispendiosis Rornanæ 
reipublicæ impositis . . . quibus cupidior regni 
quam glorix Jovianus, imperio rudis, adquicvit. 
Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 29. La Bléterie has 
expressed, in a long, direct oration, these specious 
considerations of public and private interest (Ilist. 
de Jovien, tom. i. p. 39, ctc.). 

t14. The generals were murdered on the banks 
of the Zabatus (Anabasis, 1. ii. [c. v. § 1] p. 156, 1. 
iii. [c. iii. § 6] p. 220), or Great Zab, a river of As- 
syria, 400 fect broad, which falls into the ‘Tigris 
fourteen hours below Mosul. The error of the 
Greeks bestowed on the Great and Lesser Zab the 
names of the Wolf (Lycus) and the Goat (Ciapros). 
They created these animals to attend the 729¢7 of 
the East. 

115. ‘Lhe Cyropedia is vague and languid; the 
Anabasis circumstantial and animated. Such is the 
eternal difference between fiction and truth. 

116. According to Rufinus, an immediate sup- 
ply of provisions was stipulated hy the treaty, and 
Theodoret affirms that the obligation was faith- 
fully discharged by the Persians. Such a fact is 
probable, but undoubtedly false. Sce Tillemont, 
Hist. des. Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 702. 

117, We may recollect some lines of Lucan 
(Pharsal. iv. 95), who describes a similar distress of 
Cesar’s army in Spain:— 

Seva fames aderat ——-—-— 
Miles eget: toto cens non prodigus emit 
Exiguam €ercrem. Proh lucri pallida tabes! 
Non deest prolato jejunus venditor auro. 
See Guichardt (Nouveaux Mémoires Militaries, 
tom. i. p. 379-382). His analysis of the two cam- 
paigns in Spain and Africa is the noblest monument 
that has ever been raised to the fame of Casar, 

118. M. d’Anville (see his Maps, and l Euphrate 
et le Tigre, p. 92, 93) traces their march, and as- 
signs the true position of Hatra, Ur, and Lhilsa- 
phata, which Ammianus has mentioned. He does 
not complain of the Samicl, the deadly hot wind, 
which ‘Thevenot (Voyages, part ii. ]. i. p. 192) so 
much dreaded. 

119. The retreat of Jovian is described by Am- 
mianus (xxv. 9), Libanius (Orat. Parent c. 143, p. 
365), and Zosimus (l. iii. [c. 33] p. 194). 

120. Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 145, p. 366). 
Such were the natural hopes and wishes of a rheto- 
rician. 

121. The people of Carrhze, a city devoted to 
Paganism, buried the inauspicious messenger un- 
der a pile of stones (Zosimus, |. iii. [c. 74] p. 196). 
Libanius, when he received the fatal intelligence, 
cast his eye on his sword; but he recollected that 
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Plato had condemned suicide, and that he must 
live to compose the Panegyric of Julian (Libanius 
de Vit& sud, tom. ii. p. 45, 46 [ed. Morell. Paris. 
1627]). 

122, Ammianus and Eutropius may be admitted 
as fair and credible witnesses of the public lan- 
guage and opinions. The people of Antioch reviled 
an ignominious peace which exposed thein to the 
Persians on a naked and defenceless frontier (Ex- 
cerpt. Valesiana, p. 845, ex Johanne Antiocheno.). 

123, ‘The Abbé de la Bléterie (Hist. de Jovien, 
tom. i. p. 212-227), though a severe casuist, has 
pronounced that Jovian was not bound to execute 
his prumise: since he could not dismember the em- 
pire, nor alienate, without their consent, the alle- 
giance of his people. I have never found much de- 
light or instruction in such political metaphysics. 

124, At Nisibis he performed a royal act. A brave 
officcr, his nainesake, who had been thought wor- 
thy of the purple, was dragged from supper, thrown 
into a well, and stoned to death without any form 
of trial or evidence of guilt. Ammian. xxv. 8. 

125. See xxv. 9, and Zosimus, l. iii. [c. 33] p. 194. 
195. 

126, Chron. Paschal. p. 300 (tom. i. p. 554, ed 
Bonn}. The ecclesiastical Notte may be con- 
sulted. 

127. Zosimus, l. iii. [c. 32] p. 192, 193. Sextus 
Rufus de Provinciis, c. 29. Augustine, The City of 
Ged, l. iv. c. 29. ‘This gencral potition must be 
apphed and interpreted with some caution. 

128. Ammianus, xay. 10. Zosimus, l. iii. [c. 34] 
p. 196. He might be edax, et vino Vencrique in- 
dulvens. But I agree with La Bléterie (tom. i. p. 
148 154) in refécting the foolish report of a Bac- 
chanalian riot (ap. Suidam) celebrated at Antioch 
by the emperor, his ufe, and a troop of concubines. 

129. The Abbé de la Bléterie (tom. i. p. 150, 
209) handsomely exposes the brutal bigotry of 
Baronius, who would have thrown Julian to the 
dogs, ne cespititid quidem sepultura dignus. 

130. Compare the sophist and the saint (Liba- 
nius, Monod. tom. ii. p. 251, and Orat. Parent. c. 
145, p- 307, €. 156, p. 377, with Gregory Nazian- 
zen, Orat. iv. p. 125 132). Lhe Christian orator 
faintly mutters some exhortations to modesty and 
forgiveness: but he is well satished that the real 
sufferings of Julian will far exceed the fabulous 
torments of Ixion or Tantalus. 

131. Tillemont (Hist. des Empercurs, tom. iv. p. 
549) has collected these visions. Some saint or an- 
gel was observed to be absent in the night on a 
secret expedition, etc. 

132. Sozomen (l. vi. 2) applauds the Greek doc- 
trine of iyrannicide: but the whole passage, which a 
Jesuit might have translated, is prudently sup- 
pressed by the president Cousin. 

133. Immediately after the death of Julian an 
uncertain rumour was scattered, telo cecidisse Ro- 
mano. It was carried by some deserters to the Per- 
sian camp; and the Romans were reproached as 
the assassins of the empcror by Sapor and his sub- 
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jects (Ammian. xxv. 6; Libanius de ulciscendA Ju- 
liani nece, c. xiii. p. 162, 163). It was urged, as a 
decisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to 
claim the promised reward (Liban. Orat. Parent. 
c. 141, p. 363). But the flying horseman who darted 
the fatal Javelin might be ignorant of its effect, or 
he might be slain in the same action. Ammianus 
neither feels nor inspires a suspicion. 

134. Oates évrodjp arAnp@y r opav abrav &pxovte. 
This dark and ambiguous expression may point to 
Athanasius, the first without a rival of the Chris- 
tian clergy (Libanius de ulcis. Jul. nece, c. 5, p. 
149. La Bléterie, Hist. de Jovien, tom. i. p. 179). 

135. The orator (Fabricius, Biblioth. Græc. tom. 
vil. p. 145-179) scatters suspicions, demands an 
inquiry, and insinuates that proofs might still be 
obtained. He ascribes the success of the Huns to 
the criminal! neglect of revenging Julian’s death. 

136. At the funeral of Vespasian, the comedian 
who personated that frugal emperor anxiously in- 
quired how much it cost?—Fourscore thousand 
pounds (centies).—Give me the tenth part of the 
sum, and throw my body into the Tiber. Sueton. 
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in Vespasian, c. 19, with the notes of Casaubon 
and Gronovius. 

137. Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 119, 120 (ed. Paris, 
1609; Orat. v. c. 16, 18, p. 157, seqq. ed. Bened. 
1778]) compares this supposed ignominy and ridi- 
cule to the funeral honours of Constantius, whose 
body was chaunted over Mount Taurus by a choir 
of angels. 

138. Quintus Curtius, 1. iii. c. 4. The luxuriancy 
of his descriptions has been often censured. Yet it 
was almost the duty of the historian to describe a 
river whose waters had nearly proved fatal to Alex- 
ander. 

139. Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 156, p. 377. Yet 
he acknowledges with gratitude the liberality of 
the two royal brothers in decorating the tomb of 
Julian (de ulcis, Jul. nece, c. 7, p. 152). 

140. Cujus suprema et cineres, si qui tunc justé 
consuleret, non Cydnus videre deberet, quamvis 
pratissiinus amnis et liquidus: sed ad perpetuan- 
dam gloriam recte factorum præeterlambere Tibe- 
ris, intersecans urbem æternam, divorumquce vete- 
rum monumenta prestringens. Ammian., xxv. 10. 
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t. The medals of Jovian adorn him with victo- 
rics, laurel crowns, and prostrate captives. Du- 
cange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 52. Flattery is a foolish 
suicide: she destroys herself with her own hands. 

2. Jovian restored to the church ròr dpxatoy Kó- 
apor; a forcible and comprehensive expression 
(Philostorgius, L viii. c. 5, with Godefroy`s Disser- 
tations, p. 329. Sozomen, l. vi. c. 3). The new law 
which condemned the rape or marriage of nuns 
(Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xxv. leg. 2) is exaggerated 
by Sozomen, who supposes that an amorous glance, 
the adultery of the heart, was punished with death 
by the evangelic legislator. 

3. Compare Socrates, l. iii. c. 25, and Philostor- 
gius, lL viii. c. 6, with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 
330. 

4. The word celestial faintly expresses the impious 
and extravagant flattery of the emperor to the 
archbishop, rs pds tov éon Tov drAwY duotwoews 
(See the original epistle in Athanasius, tom. ii. p. 
33.) Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi. p. 392) cele- 
brates the friendship of Jovian and Athanasius. 
The primate’s journey was advised by the Egyp- 
tian monks (Lillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. viii. p. 
221). 

5. Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, is agree- 
ably represented by La Bléterie (Fist. de Jovien, 
tom. i. p. 121-148): he translates the singular and 
original conferences of the emperor, the primate of 
Egypt, and the Arian deputies. The Abbé is not 
satisfied with the coarse pleasantry of Jovian; but 
his partiality for Athanasius assumes, in his eyes, 
the character of justice. 

6. ‘The true era of his death is perplexed with 


some difficulties (Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom 
viii. p. 719-723). But the date (A.D. 373, May 2) 
which seems the most consistent with history and 
reason is ratified by his authentic Life (Maffei, 
Osservazioni Letterarie, tom. iii. p. 81). 

7. See the observations of Valesius and Jortin 
(Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 38) 
on the original letter of Athanasius, which is pre- 
served by Theodoret (l. iv. c. 3). In some MSS. 
this indiscreet promise is omitted; perhaps by the 
Cathohes, jealous of the prophetic fame of their 
leader. 

8. Athanasius (apud Theodoret, |. iv. c. 3) mag- 
nifies the number of the aithodox, wh» composed 
the whole world, rape OAiywr Tar rà ‘Apelou dpo- 
votyrwy. ‘Chis assertion was verified in the space 
of thirty or forty years. 

Q. Socrates, l. iii, c. 24. Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. iv. p. 131) and Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, 
c. 148, p. 369) express the li: ing sentiments of their 
respective factions, 

10. Themistius, Orat. v. p. 63-71, edit. Har- 
duin, Paris, 1684. The Abbé de la Bléterie judi- 
ciously remarks (Hist. de Jovien, tom. i. p. 199) 
that Sozomen has forgot the general toleration; 
and ‘Jhemistius the establishment of the Catholic 
religion. Each of them turned away from the ob- 
ject which he disliked, and wished to suppress the 
part of the edict the least honourable, in his opin- 
ion, to the emperor Jovian. 

11. OF Sè "Aprioyets ox Hdéws Scércerro mpòs abrov* 
GAN’ Extivawrrov aùròv gials Kal rapwdias kal rots 
aadovpevars Panwooos (famosis hbellis). Johan. An- 
tiochen. in Excerpt. Valesian. p. 845. The libels of 
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Antioch may be admitted on very slight evidence. 

12. Compare Ammianus (xxv. 10), who omits 
the name of the Batavians, with Zosimus (I. iii. [c. 
35] p. 197), who removes the scene of action from 
Rheims to Sirmium. 

13, Quos capita scholarum ordo castrensis ap- 
pellat. Ammian. xxv. 10, and Vales. ad locum. 

14. Cujus vagitus, pertinaciter reluctantis, ne in 
curuli sellå veheretur ex more, id quod mox accidit 
portendebat. [Amm. |. c.] Augustus and his suc- 
cessors respectfully solicited a dispensation of age 
for the sons or nephews whom they raised to the 
consulship. But the curule chair of the first Brutus 
had never been dishonoured by an infant. 

15. The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 
125 Roman miles fiom Nice, 117 from Ancyra 
(Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 142). The pilgrim of Bor- 
deaux, by omitting some stages, reduces the whole 
space from 242 to 181 miles. Wesseling, p. 574. 

16. See Ammianus (xxv. 10), Eutropius (x. 18 
[9þ, who might likewise be present; Jerom (tum. i. 
p. 26 [tom. i. p. 341 ed. Vallars.] ad Heliodorum), 
Orosius (vii. 31), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 6), Zosimus (1. 
iii. [c. 35] p. 197, 198), and Zonaras (tom. ii. L xiii. 
[c. 14] p. 28, 29). We cannot expect a perfect agiee- 
ment, and we shall not discuss minute differenees. 

17. Ammianus, unmindful of his usual candour 
and good sense, compares the death of the harm- 
less Jovian to that of the second Africanus, who 
had excited the fears and resentment of the popu- 
lar faction. 

18. Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 336-349, edit. Mont- 
faucon. The Christian orator attempts to comfort 
a widow by the examples of illustrious misfortunes; 
and observes, that, of nine crnperors (including the 
Cesar Gallus) who had reigned in his time, only 
two (Constantine and Constantius) died a natural 
death. Such vague consolations have never wiped 
away a single tear. 

19. len days appear scarcely sufficient for the 
march and election. But it imay be observed—t. 
That the generals night command the expeditious 
use of the public posts for themselves, their atten- 
dants, and messengers. 2. That the troops, for the 
ease of the Cities, marched in many divisions; and 
that the head of the column might arrive at Nice 
when the rear halted at Ancyra. 

20. Ammianus, xxvi. 1, Zosimus, l. iii. [c. 36] p. 
198; Philostorgius, l. viii. c. 8; and Godefroy, Dis- 
sertat. p. 334. Philostorgius, who appears to have 
obtained some curious and authentic intelligence, 
ascribes the choice of Valentinian to the pr.efect 
Sallust, the master-general Arintheus, Dagalaiphus 
count of the domestics, and the patrician Datianus, 
whose pressing recommendations from Ancyra had 
a weighty influence in the election. 

21. Ammianus (xxx. 7, 9) and the younger Vic- 
tor [Epit. c. 45] have furnished the portrait of Val- 
entinian, which naturally precedes and illustrates 
the history of his reign. 

22. At Antioch, where he was obliged tc attend 
the emperor to the temple, he struck a pricst who 
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had presumed to purify him with lustral water 
(Sozomen, l. vi. c. 6. Theodoret, 1. iii. c. 16). Such 
public defiance might become Valentinian; but it 
could leave no room for the unworthy delation of 
the philosopher Maximus, which supposes some 
more private offence (Zosimus, l iv. [c. 2] p. 200, 
201.) 

23. Socrates, l. iv. A previous exile to Melitene, 
or ‘Vhebais (the first might be possible), is inter- 
posed by Sozomen (l. vi. ¢. 6) and Philostorgius (l. 
vii. c. 7, with Godeftoy’s Dissertations, p. 203). 

24. Anunianus, in a long, because unseasonable, 
digression (xxvi. 1, and Valesius ad locum), rashly 
supposes that he understands an astronomical 
question, of which his readers are ignorant. [t is 
treated with more judgment and propriety by Cen- 
sotinus (de Die Natali, ¢. 20), and Macrobius 
(Saturnal. l. i.c. 12 16). The appellation of Boser- 
tile, which marks the inauspicious year (Augustin, 
ad Januarium, Epist. 119), is derived from the 
repetition of the sixth days of the calends of March. 

25. Valentinian’s first speech is full in mmia- 
nus (xxvii. 2); Concise and sententious in Philostor- 
gius (L vii. €. 8), 

2b. Si tuos amas, Imperator optime, habes fia- 
trem, si Rempublicam, quere quem vestias. Am- 
mian. anyi. 4. In the division of the empire, yalen- 
tinian retained that sincere counsellor for himse It 
(c. 6). 

27. In subu: bano, Awminian. xxvi. 4. The famous 
II bdomon, ov field of Mars, was distant from Uon- 
stantinople cithar seven stadia or seven miles, See 
Val sius and his brother, ad loe.; and Dueanpe, 
Const. l. ii. p. 140, 141, 172, 173. 

28. Participem quidem legitimum potestatis: sd 
in modum appaitoris mougerum, ut progredi ns 
aperict textus. Ammian. NVI. 4. 

20. Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, 
Suidas, and the Paschal Chronicle, M. de Hill- 
mont (Hist. des Laipercurs, tom. v. p. 671) tastes 
to disbelieve these stories si advantageuses à un 
payen. 

30. Eunapius celebrates and exaggerates the snt- 
ferings of Maximus (p. 82, 83 p. 102, ¢d. Comin. ‘s 
yet he allows that this sophist or magician, the 
guilty favourite of Julian, and the personal enews 
of Valentinian, was dismissed on the payment oi 
a small fine. 

31. Phe loose assertions of a general disgrace 
(Zosimus, l. iv. [c. 2] p. 201) are detected and ie- 
futed by Fillemont (tom. v. p. 21). 

32. Ammianus, xxvi. 5. 

33. Annnianus says, in general terms, subagres- 
tis ingenii, nec bellicis nec liberalibus studiis eru- 
ditus. Ammian. xxxi. 14. The orator 'Themistius, 
with the genuine impertinence of a Greek, wished 
for the first time to speak the Latin language, the 
dialect of his sovercign, ray dtaXextov aparo aaor 
Orat. vi. p. 71. 

34. The uncertain degree of alliance or consan- 
guinity, is capressed by the words dvéhios, cogna- 
tus, consobrinus (see Valesius ad Ammian, xxiii. 
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3). The mother of Procopius might be a sister of 
Basilina and Count Julian, the mother and uncle 
of the Apostate. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin, p. 49. 

35. Ammian. xxiii. 3, xxvi. 6. He mentions the 
report with much hesitation: susurravit obscurior 
fama; nemo enim dicti auctor exstitit verus. It 
serves, however, to mark that Procopius was a 
Pagan. Yet his religion docs not appear to have 
promoted, or obstructed, his pretensions. 

36, One of his retreats was a country-house of 
Ennomins, the heretic, ‘The master was absent, in- 
nocent, ignorant; yet he narrowly escaped a sen- 
tence of death, and was banished into the remote 
parts of Mauritania (Philostorg. L ix. c. 5, 8, and 
Godefroy’s Dissert. p. 369-378). 

37. Hormisdæ maturo juveni Hormisd regalis 
illius filio, potestatem Proconsulis detulit; et civi- 
lia, more veterum, et bella, recturo. Ammian. xxvi. 
8. Lhe Persian prince escaped with honour and 
safety, and was afterwards (a.p. 980) restored to 
the same extraordinary office of proconsul of Bi- 
thynie (Tillemont, Hist. des Dinpereurs, tom. v. p. 
204). Dam ignorant whether the race of Sassan was 
propagated, I find (a.p. 514) a pope Hormisdas: 
but he we os native of Frusino, in Italy (Pavi. 
Brev. Pontific. tom. i. p. 247). 

98. Fhe infant rebel was afterwards the wife of 
the emperor Gratian, bnt she died young and 
childless, See Ducange, Fam. Byzantin, p. 48, 59. 

3q. Sequimint culminis summi prosapiam, was 
the language of Procopius, who atlected to despise 
the obscure bith and fortuitous election of the 
upstart Pannonian. Ammian. xxvii. 7. 

40. Et dedignatus hominem supa ae certamine 
despicabilem, auctoritatis et celst fiducia corporis, 
ipsis hostibus jussit, suum vince reetmem: atque 
ita turmarun antesignanus wmbratilhs coamprensus 
suorum manibus. ‘The suength and beauty of nine 
theus, the new Hercules, are celebrated by St. 
Basil, who supposes that God had created hiin as 
an inimitable model of the human species. Phe 
painters and sculptors could note xpress his igure: 
the historians appeared fabulous wien they related 
his exploits (Ammian. syi. fe. 8] and Vales. ad 
loc.). 

41. The same field of battle is placed by \mmia- 
nus in Lycia, and by Zosimus at Lhvatira, which 
are at the distance of 150 miles from each other. 
But Thyatira alluitu Lyco (Phn. Hise. Natur. v. 31; 
Cellarius, Geograph, Antiq. tom. ii. p. 79): and 
the transcribers might casily convert an obscure 
river into a well-known province. 

42. ‘The adventures, usurpation, and fall of Pro- 
copins, are related, in a regular series, by Ammia- 
nus (xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) and Zosimus (L iv. fe. 4 
seq.] p. 203-210). They often ilhistrate, and seldom 
contradict, each other, Themisuus (Orat. vii. p. 
91,92) adds some base panegyric: and Eunapius (p. 
83, 84 [p. 104, ed. Comin.]) some malicious satire. 

43. Libanius de ulciscend. Julian. nece, c. ix. [x.] 
p. 158, 159. The sophist deplores the public frenzy, 
but he does not (after their deaths) impeach the 
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justice of the emperors. 

44. The French and English lawyers of the pres- 
cnt age allow the theory, and deny the practice, of 
witchcraft (Denisart, Recueil de Décisiuns de Juris- 
prudence, au mot Sorrzers, tom, iv. p. 553. Black- 
stone's Cominentaries, vol. iv. p. 60). As private 
reason always prevents, or outstrips, public wis- 
dom, the president Montesquieu (The Spirit of 
Laws, l. aii. c. 5, 6) rejects the existence of magic. 

45 See CEuvies de Bayle, tom. iii. p. 567-589. 
‘The sceptie of Rotterdam exhibits, according to 
his custorn, a strange medley of loose knowledve 
and lively wit. 

4b. The Pagans distinguished between good and 
bad magic, the Vheurgic and the Goetic (Hist. de 
P Académie, etc., tom. vii. p. 25). But they could 
not have defended this obscure distinction against 
the acute logic of Bayle. In the Jewish and Chris- 
tian system, all demons are infernal spirits; and all 
commerce with them is idolatry, apostasy, tte., 
which deserves death and damnation. 

17. Jne Canidia of Horace (Carm. |. v. Od. 5 
Epod. 7, with Dacier’s and Sanadon’s illustra- 
tions! is a vulgar witch. ‘Lhe Lrichtho of Lucan 
(Pharsal. vi. 430 827) is tedious, disgusting, but 
sometimes subline, She chides the delay of the 
Furies; and threatens, with tremendous obscurity, 
to pronounce their real names; to reveal the true 
infernal countenance ot Hecate; to invoke the se- 
eret powers that lie e/ou hell, ete. 

48. Genus hominum potentibus infidum, spe- 
rantibus fallax, quod in civitate nostra ct vetabitur 
semper ct reunebitur, Laat. Hist. i. 22. See Au- 
gustine, The Citv of God, L viii. c. 10, and the 
Theodosian Code, L ix. tit. xvi with Godefrov’s 
Commentary. 

40. The persecution of Antioch was occasioned 
bv a cuminal consultation, Phe twenty-four letters 
of the alphabet were arranged round a magic tri- 
pod: and a dancing ring, which had been placed 
in the centire, pointed to the four first letters in the 
name of the future emperor, O. E. 0, AL Dheodorus 
(perhaps with many others, who owned the fatal 
ovilables) was executed. Theodosius succeeded. 
Lardner (Heathen Lestimeonic, vol. iw. p. 3533 372) 
has copiously and fairly examined this dark trans- 
action of the reign of Valens. 

50. Limus uc hic durescit. et hive ut cera liques« it 

Uno codemque igni 
Vigil Bucolic. vin. 8o. 
Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerca figit. 
Ovid. in Epist. Hvpsil. ad Jason. qr (Fp. sid. 
Such vain incantations could affect the mind, and 
increase the disease, of Germanicus, Lacit. Annal. 
ii. 69. 

51. See Heineccius Antiquitat. Juris Roman. 
tom. ii p. 353% ete. Cod. Theodosian, L ix. ut. 7, 
with Godefrov`s Commentary. 

52. Fhe cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch 
is described, and most probably exaggerated, by 
Ammianus (xxviii. 1. SNiS, 1, 2) and Zosimus (l. iv. 
[c. 13] p. 216 218). ‘The philosopher Maximus, 
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with some justice, was involved in the charge of 
magic (Eunapius in Vit. Sophist. p. 88, 89, [p. 110, 
ed. Comm.]); and young Chrysostom, who had 
accidentally found one of the proscribed books, 
gave himself for lost. (Tillemont, Hist. des Empe- 
reurs, tom. v. p, 340). 

53. Consult the six last books of Ammianus, and 
more particularly the portraits of the two royal 
brothers (xxx. 8, 9, xxxi. 14). Tillemont has col- 
lected (tom. v. p. 12-18, p. 127-133) from all an- 
tiquity their virtues and vices. 

54. The younger Victor asserts that he was 
valde timidus [Epit. c. 46); yet he behaved, as al- 
most every man would do, with decent resolution 
at the head of an army. The same historian attempts 
to prove that his anger was harmless. Ammianus 
observes, with more candour and judgment, inci- 
dentia crimina ad contemptam vel læsam principis 
amplitudinem trahens, in sanguinem szvicbat 
[xxxi. 14]. 

55. Cum esset in acerbitatem naturæ calore pro- 
pensior ... poenas per ignes augebat ct gladios. 
Ammian. xxx. 8. See xxvii. 7. 

56. I have transferred the reproach of avarice 
from Valens to his servants. Avarice more properly 
belongs to ministers than to kings, in whom that 
passion is commonly extinguished by absolute pos- 
session. 

57. He somctimes expressed a sentence of death 
with a tone of pleasantry: “Abi, Comes, et muta ei 
caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam cupit.” A boy, 
who had slipped too hastily a Spartan hound; an 
armourer, who had made a polished cuirass that 
wanted some grains of the legitimate weight, etc., 
were the victims of his fury. 

58. The innocents of Milan were an agent and 
three apparitors, whom Valentinian condemned 
for signifying a legal summons.’ Ammianus (xxvii. 
7) strangely supposes that all who had been un- 
justly executed were worshipped as martyrs by the 
Christians. His impartial silence does not allow us 
to believe that the great chamberlain Rhodanus 
was burnt alive for an act of oppression (Chron. 
Paschal. p. 302 (tom. i. p. 558, ed. Bonn)). 

59. Ut bene meritam in silvas jussit abire Jnnox- 
tam. Ammian. xxix. 3, and Valesius ad locum. 

60. See the Code of Justinian, 1. viii. tit. lii. leg. 
2. Unusquisque sobolem suam nutriat. Quod si 
exponendam putaverit animadversioni quz con- 
stituta est subjacebit. For the present I shall not 
interfere in the dispute between Noodt and Bin- 
kershock, how far or how long this unnatural prac- 
tice had been condemne.! or abolished by law, 
philosophy, and the more civilised state of society. 

61, These salutary institutions are explained in 
the Theodosian Code, l. xiii. tit. iii. De Professorrbus 
et Medicis; and 1. xiv. tit. ix. De Studiis liberalibus 
Urbis Rome. Besides our usual guide (Godefroy), 
we may consult Giannone (Istoria di Napoli, tom. 
i, p. 105~111), who has treated the interesting sub- 
ject with the zeal and curiosity of a man of letters 
who studies his domestic history. 
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62. Cod. Theodos. 1. i. tit. xi. with Godefroy’s 
Paratitlon, which diligently gleans from the rest of 
the code. 

63. Three lines of Ammianus (xxxi, 14) counte- 
nance a whole oration of Themistius (viii. p. 101- 
120), full of adulation, pedantry, and common- 
place morality. The eloquent M. Thomas (tom. i. 
p. 366-396) has amused himself with celebrating 
the virtues and genius of Themistius, who was not 
unworthy of the age in which he lived. 

64. Zosimus, l. iv. [c. 3] p. 202. Ammian. xxx. 9. 
His reformation of costly abuses might entitle him 
to the praise of, in provinciales admodum parcus, 
tributorum ubique molliens sarcinas. By some his 
frugality was styled avarice (Jerom. Chron. p. 186 
[tom. viii. p. 809, ed. Vallars.]). 

65. Testes sunt Ieges a me in exordio Imperii 
mei datz; quibus unicuique quod animo imbibis- 
set colendi libera facultas tributa est. Cod. The- 
odos. l, ix. tit. xvi. leg. g. To this declaration of 
Valentinian we may add the various testimonies 
of Ammianus (xxx. 9), Zosimus (I. iv. [c. 3] p. 204), 
and Sozomen (I. vi. c. 7, 21). Baronius would nat- 
urally blame such rational toleration (Annal. 
Eccles. a.D. 370, No. 129-132, A.D. 376, No. 3, 4). 

66. Eudoxus was of a mild and timid disposition. 
When he baptised Valens (a.D. 367) he must have 
been extremely old, since he had studied theology 
fifty-five years beforc, under Lucian, a learned and 
pious martyr. Philostorg. |. ii. c. 14-16, l. iv. c. 4 
with Godefroy, p. 82, 206, and Tillemont, Mém 
Ecclés. tom. v. p. 474 480, etc. 

67. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxv. p. 432) in- 
sults the persecuting spirit of the Arians, as an in- 
fallible symptom of error and heresy. 

68. ‘This sketch of the ecclesiastical government 
of Valens is drawn from Socrates (l. iv.), Sozomen 
(l. vi.), Theodoret (I. iv.), and the immense com- 
pilations of Tillemont (particularly tom. vi. viii. 
and ix.). 

69. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical] His- 
tory, vol. iv. p. 78) has already conceived and in- 
timatcd the same suspicion, 

70. This reflection is so obvious and forcible, 
that Orosius (l. vii. c. 32, 33) delays the persecu- 
tion till after the death of Valentinian. Socrates, 
on the other hand, supposes (I. iii. [iv.] c. 32) that 
it was appeased by a philosophical oration which 
Themistius pronounced in the year 374 (Orat. xii. 
p. 154, in Latin only). Such contradictions dimin- 
ish the evidence agd reduce the term of the persec- 
cution of Valens, , 

71. Tillemont, whom I follow and abridge, has 
extracted (Mém. Kicclés. tom. viii. p. 153-167) the 
most authentic ciréumstances from the Panegyrics 
of the two Gregorigs; the brother and the friend of 
Basil. ‘The letters ọf Basil himself (Dupin, Biblio- 
théque Ecclésiastiquc, tom. ii. p. 155-180) do not 
present the image of a very lively persecution. 

72. Basilius Casariensis cpiscopus Cappadociæ 
clarus habetur ... qui multa continentiæ et in- 
genii bona uno superbiæ malo perdidit [Chron 
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Ann. 2392, tom. viii. p. 816, ed. Vallars.]. This ir- 
reverent passage is perfectly in the style and char- 
acter of St. Jerom. It does not appear in Scaliger’s 
edition of his Chronicle; but Isaac Vossius found 
it in some old MSS. which had not been reformed 
by the monks. 

73. This noble and charitable foundation (al- 
most a new city) surpassed in merit, if not in 
greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon. 
It was principally intended for the reception of 
lepers (Greg. Nazianzen. Orat. xx. p. 439). 

74. Cod. Theodos., l. xii. tit. i. leg. 63. Godefroy 
(tom. iv. p. 409-413) performs the duty of a com- 
mentator and advocate. Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. 
tom. viii. p. 808) supposes a second law to excuse 
his orthodox friends, who hac misrepresented the 
edict of Valens, and suppressed the liberty of 
choicc. 

75. See D’Anville, Description de Egypte, p. 
74. Hereafter I shall consider the monastic insti- 
tutions, 

76. Socrates, l. iv. c. 24, 25. Orosius, l. vii. €. 33. 
Jerom. in Chron. p. 189 (tom. viii. p. 816, ed. 
Vallars.], and tom. ii. p. 212. The monks of Egypt 
performed many miracles, which prove the truth 
of their faith. Right, says Jortin (Remarks, vol. iv. 
p. 79), but what proves the truth of those miracles? 

44. Cod. Theodos. |. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 20. Godefroy 
(tom. vi. p. 49), after the example of Baronius, 
impartially collects all that the fathers have said 
on the subject of this important law; whose spirit 
was long afterwards revived by the emperor Fred- 
eric IIL., Edward I. of England, and other Chris- 
tian princes who reigned atter the twelfth century. 

78. The expressions which I have used are tem- 
perate and feeble, if compared with the vehement 
invectives of Jerom (tom. i. p. 13, 45, 144, ctc. [tom. 
i, p. 259, ctc., ed. Vallars.]). In Avs turn he was re- 
proached with the guilt which he imputed to his 
brother monks: and the Sceleralus, the Verstpellis, was 
publicly accused as the lover of the widow Paula 
(tom. ii. p. 363). He undoubtedly possessed the af- 
fections both of the mother and the daughter; but 
he declares that he never abused his influence 
to any selfish or sensual purpose. 

79. Pudet dicere, sacerdotes idolorum, mimi et 
aurigæ, et scorta, hereditates capiunt: solis clericis 
ac monachis hâc [hoc] lege prohibetur. Et non pro- 
hibetur a persecvtoribus, sed a principibus Chris- 
tianis. Nec de lege queror; sed dolco cur merueri- 
mus hanc legem. Jerom (tom. i. p. 13 [tom. i. p. 
258, ed. Vallars.}) discreetly insinuates the secret 
policy of his patron Damasus. 

80. Three words of Jerom, sancie memorie Da- 
maus (tom. ii. p. 109 [Ep. ad Pammachium. tom. 
i. p. 228, ed. Vallars.]), wash away all his stains, 
and blind the devout eycs of Tillemont (Mém. 
Ecclés, tom. viii. p. 386-424). 

81. Jerom himself is forced to allow, crudclissi- 
mee interfectiones diversi sexGs perpetratz (in 
Chron. p. 186 [tom. viii. p. 809, ed. Vallars.]). But 
an original libel or petition of two presbyters of the 
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adverse party has unaccountably escaped. They 
affirm that the doors of the basilica were burnt, 
and that the roof was untiled; that Damasus 
marched at the head of his own clergy, gravedig- 
gers, charioteers, and hired gladiators; that none 
of Ais party were killed, but that one hundred and 
sixty dead bodies were found. This petition is pub- 
lished by the P. Sirmond, in the first volume of his 
works. 

82. The Basilica of Sicininus, or Liberius, is 
probably the church of Sancta Maria Maggiore, 
on the Esquiline hill. Baronius, a.D. 367, No. 3; 
and Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, I. iv. c. 3, 
p. 462. 

83. The enemies of Damasus styled him Auris- 
calpius Matronarum, the ladies’ ear-scratcher. 

84. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxxii. p. 526) 
describes the pride and luxury of the prelates who 
reigned in the Imperial cities; their gilt car, fiery 
steeds, numerous train, etc. ‘The crowd gave way 
as to a wild beast. 

85. Ammian. xxvii. 3. Perpetuo Numini, verisque 
ejus cultoribus. The incomparable pliancy of a 
polytheist ! 

86. Ammianus, who makes a fair report of his 
prafecture (xxvii. 9), styles him praclarz indolis, 
gravitatisque, senator (xxii. 7, and Vales. ad loc.). 
A curious inscription (Gruter MCII. No. 2) re- 
cords, in two columns, his religious and civil hon- 
ours. In one line he was Pontiff of the Sun and of 
Vesta, Augur, Quindecemvir, Hierophant, etc., 
etc. In the other, 1. Questor candidatus, more 
probably titular. 2. Prator. 3. Corrector of Tus- 
cany and Umbria. 4. Consular of Lusitania. 5. Pro- 
consul of Achaia. 6. Priefect of Rome. 7. Prxtorian 
priefect of Italy. 8. Of Illyricum. 9. Consul, elect; 
but he died before the beginning of the year 385. 
See ‘Lillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 
241, 730. 

87. Facite me Romanz urbis episcopum, et ero 
protinus Christianus (Jerom, tom. ii. p. 165 [con- 
tra Joann. Ierosol. tom. ii. p. 415, ed. Vallars.]). It 
is more than probable that Damasus would not 
have purchased his conversion at such a price. 

88. Ammian. xxvi. 5. Valesius adds a long and 
good note on the master of the offices. 

89. Ammian. xxvii. 1. Zosimus, l. iv. [c. 9] p. 
208. The disgrace of the Batavians is suppressed 
by the contemporary soldier, from a regard for 
military honour, which could not affect a Greck 
rhetorician of the succeeding age. 

go. See D’Anville, Notice de l’ Ancienne Gaule, 
p. 587. The name of the Moselle, which is not 
specified by Ammianus, is clearly understood by 
Mascou (Hist. of the Ancient Germans, vii. 2). 

g1. The battles are described by Ammianus 
(xxvii. 2) and by Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 9] p. 209), who 
supposes Valentinian to have been present. 

92. Studio solicitante nostrorum, occubuit, Am- 
mian. xxvii. 10. 

93. The expedition of Valentinian is related by 
Ammianus (xxvii. 10); and celebrated by Auson- 
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ius (Mosell. 421, etc.), who foolishly supposes that 
the Romans were ignorant of the sources of the 
Danube. 

94. Immanis enim natio, jam inde ab incunab- 
ulis primis varietate casuum imminuta; ita sapius 
adolescit, ut fuisse longis sæculis æstimetur intacta. 
Ammian. xxviii. 5. The Count de Buat (Hist. des 
Peuples de l’Europe, tom. vi. p. 370), ascribes the 
fecundity of the Alemanni to their easy adoption 
of strangers, 

95. Ammian. xxviii, 2. Zosimus, l. iv. (c. 16] p. 
214. The younger Victor mentions the mechanical 
genius of Valentinian: nova arma meditari; fin- 
gere terrå seu limo simulacra. [Epit. c. 45.] 

96. Bellicosos et pubis immensæ viribus afflu- 
entes; et ideo metuendos finitimis universis. Am- 
mian. xxviii. 5. 

97. I am always apt to suspect historians and 
travellers of improving extraordinary facts into 
general laws. Ammianus ascribes a similar custom 
to Egypt; and the Chinese have imputed it to the 
Ta-tsin, or Roman empire (De Guignes, Hist. des 
Huns, tom. ii. part i. p. 79). 

98. Salinarum finiumque caus4 Alemannis sæpe 
jurgabant. Ammian. xxviii. 5. Possibly they dis- 
puted the possession of the Sala, a river which pro- 
duced salt, and which had been the object of an- 
cient contention. ‘Tacit. Annal. xiii. 57, and Lip- 
sius ad loc. 

g9. Jam inde temporibus priscis sobolem se csse 
Romanam Burgundii sciunt: and the vague tra- 
dition gradually assumcd a more regular form 
(Oros. l. vii. c. 32). It is annihilated by the decisive 
authority of Pliny, who composed the History of 
Drusus, and served in Germany (Plin. Secund. 
Epist. iii. 5), within sixty years after the death of 
that hero. Germanorum genera quinque; Vindili, 
quorum pars Burgundtones, etc. (Hist. Natur. iv. 28). 

100. The wars and negotiations relative to the 
Burgundians and Alemanni are distinctly related 
by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxviii. 5, xxix. 4, XXX. 
3). Orosius (l. vii. c. 32), and the Chronicles of 
Jerom and Cassiodorus, fix some dates and add 
some circumstances. 

101. "Ext rév abxéva rijs KiuBpuqs Xepooricou, 
Zátoves. At the northern extremity of the peninsula 
(the Cimbric promontory of Pliny, iv. 27) Ptolemy 
fixes the remnant of the Cimbri. He fills the interval 
between the Saxons and the Cimbri with six ob- 
scure tribes, who were united, as early as the 
sixth century, under {the national appellation of 
Danes. See Cluver German. Antiq. l. iii. c. 21, 
22, 23. 

102. M. d’Anville (Etablissement des Etats de 
P Europe, etc., p. 19-26) has marked the extensive 
limits of the Saxony of Charlemagne. 

103. The fleet of Drusus had failed in their at- 
tempt to pass, or even to approach, the Sound 
(styled, from an obvious resemblance, the Col- 
umns of Hercules), and the naval enterprise was 
never resumed (Tacit. de Moribus German, c. 34). 
‘The knowledge which the Romans acquired of the 
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naval powers of the Baltic (c. 44, 45) was obtained 
by their land journeys in search of amber. 

104. Quin et Aremoricus piratem Saxona 

tractus 
Sperabat; cui pelle salum sulcare Bri- 
tannum 
Ludus; et assuto glaucum mare finderc 
lembo. 
Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 369. 
The genius of Cæsar imitated, for a particular ser- 
vice, these rude, but light vessels, which were like- 
wise used by the natives of Britain (Comment. de 
Bell. Civil. i. 54, and Guichardt, Nouveaux Mé- 
moires Militaires, tom. ii. p. 41, 42). The British 
vessels would now astonish the genius of Cesar, 

105. The best original account of the Saxon pi- 
rates may be found in Sidonius Apollinaris (I. viii. 
Epist. 6, p. 223, edit. Sirmond), and the best com- 
mentary in the Abbé du Bos (Hist. Critique de la 
Monarchic Françoise, etc., tom. i. l. i. c. 10, p. 
148-155. See likewise p. 77, 78). 

106. Ammian. (xxviii. 5) justifies this breach of 
faith to pirates and robbers; and Orosius (l. vii. c. 
32) more clearly expresses their real guilt; virtute 
atque agilitate terribiles. 

107. Symmachus (l. ii. Epist. 46) still presumes 
to mention the sacred names of Socrates and phi- 
losophy. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, might con- 
demn (l. viii. Epist. 6), with less inconsistency, the 
human sacrifices of the Saxons. 

108. In the beginning of the last century the 
learned Camden was obliged to undermine with 
respectful scepticism, the romance of Brutus the 
Trojan, who is now buried in silent oblivion, with 
Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, and her nuincrous 
progeny. Yet I am informed that some champions 
of the Alesian colony may still be found among the 
original natives of Ireland. A people dissatisfied 
with their present condition grasp at any visions ot 
their past or future glory. 

109. Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law Agri- 
cola, might remark the German or Spanish com- 
plexion of some British tribes. But it was then 
sober, deliberate opinion: “In universum tamen 
wstimanti Gallos vicinum solum occupAésse credi- 
bile ¿est Eorum sacra deprehendas . . . sermo haud 
multum diversus” (in Vit. Agricol. c. xi.). Ciesa: 
had observed their common religion (Comment. 
de Bello Gallico, vi. 13); and in his time the emi- 
gration from the Belgic Gaul was a recent, or at 
least an historical event (v. 12). Camden, the 
British Strabo, has,modestly ascertained our gen- 
uinc antiquities (Britannia, vol. i. Introduction, 
p. ii.—xxxi.). 

110. In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledo- 
nian antiquity, I have chosen for my guides two 
learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom then 
birth and education had peculiarly qualified for 
that office. See Critical Dissertations on the Ori- 
gin, Antiquities, etc., of the Caledonians, by Dr. 
John Macpherson, London, 1768, in 4to.; and 
Introduction to the History of Great Britain and 
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Ireland, by James Macpherson, Esq., London, 
1773, in 4to. third edit. Dr. Macpherson was a 
minister in the Isle of Skye: and it is a circumstance 
honourable for the present age, that a work replete 
with erudition and criticism should have been com- 
posed in the most remote of the Hebrides. 

111. The Irish descent of the Scots has been 
revived, in the last moments of its decay, and 
strenuously supported, by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker 
(Hist. of Manchester, vol. i. p. 430, 431; and Gen- 
uine History of the Britons asserted, etc., p. 154- 
293). Yet he acknowledges, 1. That the Scots of 
Ammianus Marcellinus (a.D. 340) were already 
settled in Caledonia, and that the Roman authors 
do not afford any hints of their emigration from 
another country. 2. That all the accourts of such 
emigrations, which have been asserted ur reccived, 
by Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English anti- 
quaries (Buchanan, Camden, Usher, Stillingfleet, 
etc.), are totally fabulous. 3. That three of the 
Irish tribes, which are mentioned by Ptolemy (a.D. 
150), were of Caledonian extraction. 4. That a 
younger branch of Caledonian princes, of the 
house of Fingal, acquired and possessed the mon- 
archv of Ireland. After these concessions, the re- 
maining difference between Mr. Whitaker and his 
adversaries is minute and obscure. ‘The genuine his- 
tory, which he produces, of a Fergus, the cousin of 
Ossian, who was transplanted (4.p. 324) from Ire- 
land to Caledonia, is built on a conjectural supple- 
ment to the Erse poetry, and the feeble evidence of 
Richard of Cirencester, a monk of the fourteenth 
century. The lively spirit of the learned and in- 
genious antiquarian has tempted him to forget the 
nature of a question which he so vehemently debates, 
and so absolutely decides. 

112. Hicme tumentes ac svientes undas cal- 
castis Oceani sub remis vestris; ... insperatum 
imperatoris faciem Britannus expavit. Julius Fir- 
micus Maternus de Errore Profan. Relig. p. 464 
[p. 59, ed. Lugd. B. 1672] edit. Gronov. ad calcem 
Minuc. Fel. See ‘Tillemont (Hist. des Empercurs, 
tom. iv. p. 336). 

113. Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. xxxix. p. 264. 
This curious passage has escaped the diligence of 
our British antiquarics. 

114. ‘The Caledonians praised and coveted the 
gold, the steeds, the lights, etc., of the stranger. 
See Dr. Blair’s Dissertation on Ossian, vol. ii. 
pP. 343; and Mr. Macpherson’s Introduction, p. 
242-286. 

115. Lord Lyttelton has circumstantially re- 
lated (History of Henry II. vol. i. p. 182), and Sir 
David Dalrymple has slightly mentioned (Annals 
of Scotland, vol. i. p. 69), a barbarous inroad of 
the Scots, at a time (a.D. 1137) when law, religion, 
and socicty must have softened their primitive 
manners. 

116. Attacotti bellicosa hominum natio. Am- 
mian. xxvii. 8..Camden (Introduct. p. clii.) has 
restored their true name in the text of Jerom. ‘The 
bands of Attacotti which Jerom had seen in Gaul 
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were afterwards stationed in Italy and Illyricum 
(Notitia, S. viii. xxxix. xl.). 

117. Cum ipse adolescentulus in Gallid viderim 
Attacottos (or Scotos) gentem Brittannicam hu- 
manis vesci carnibus; et cum per silvas porcorum 
greges, et armentorum pecudumque reperiant, 
pastorum nates et feminarum papillas solere ab 
scindere; et has solas ciborum delicias arbitrari. 
Such is the evidence of Jerom (tom. ii. p. 75 [adv. 
Jovinianum, l. ii. tom. ii. p. 335, ed. Vallars.]), 
whose veracity I find no reason to question. 

118. Ammianus has concisely represented (xx. 
I, xxvi. 4, xxvii. 8, xxviii. 3) the whole series of the 
British war. 

119. Horrescit. ..ratibus. ..impervia Thule. 

Ille . . . nec falso nomine Pictos 


Edomuit. Scotumque vago mucrone 
secutus 

Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus 
undas. 


Claudian, in iii. Cons. Honorii, 
ver. 53, etc. 
—Miaducrunt Saxone fuso 
incaluit Pictorum sanguine 


Orcades: 

Thule. 

Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne. 

In iv. Cons. Hon. ver. 31, etc. 

Sec likewise Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 5). But 

it is not easy to appreciate the intrinsic value of 

flattery and metaphor. Compare the British vic- 

tories of Bolanus (Statius, Silv. v. 2) with his real 
character (Tacit. in Vit. Agricol. c. 16). 

120. Ammianus frequently mentions their con- 
cilium annuum, legitimum, etc. Leptis and Sa- 
brata are long since ruined; but the city of Oca, 
the native country of Apuleius, still flourishes 
under the provincial denomination of Tripoli. See 
Cellarius (Geograph. Antiqua, tom. ii. part ii. 
p. 81), D’Anville (Géographie Ancienne, tom. 
iii. p. 71, 72), and Marmol (.\frique, tom. ii. p. 
562). 

121. Ammian. xxviii. 6. Tillemont (Hist. des 
Empercurs, tom. v. p. 25, 676) has discussed the 
chronological difficulties of the history of Count 
Romanus. 

122. The chronology of .Ammianus is loose and 
obscure; and Orusius (l. vii. c. 33, p. 551, edit. 
Havercamp.) seems to place the revolt of Firmus 
after the deaths of Valentinian and Valens. Tille- 
mont (Hist. des Emp. tom. v. p. 691) endeavours 
to pick his way. The patient and sure-footed mule 
of the Alps may be trusted in the most slippery 
paths. 

123, Ammian. xxix. 5. The text of this long 
chapter (fifteen quarto pages) is broken and cor- 
rupted; and the narrative is perplexed by the want 
of chronological and geographical landmarks. 

124. Ammian. xxviii. 4. Orosius, l. vil. c. 33, p- 
551, 552. Jerom, in Chron. p. 187. 

125. Leo Africanus (in the Viaggi di Ramusio, 
tom. i. fol. 78-83) has traced a curious picture of 
the people and the country, which are more 
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minutely described in the Afrique de Marmol, 
tom. iii. p. 1-54 

126. This uninhabitable zone was gradually re- 
duced, by the improvements of ancient geography, 
from forty-five to twenty-four, or even sixteen de- 
grees of latitude. See a learned and judicious note 
of Dr. Robertson, Hist. of America, vol. i. p. 426. 

127. Intra, si credere libet, vix jam homines et 
magis semiferi ... Blemmyes, Satyri, etc. Pom- 
ponius Mela, i. 4, p. 26, edit. Voss. in 8vo. Pliny 
philosophically explains (vi. 35) the irregularitics of 
nature, which he had credulously admitted (v. 8). 

128. If the satyr was the orang-outang, the great 
human ape (Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. xiv. p. 43, 
etc.), one of that species might actually be shown 
alive at Alexandria in the reign of Constantine. 
Yet some difficulty will still remain about the con- 
versation which St. Anthony held with one of 
these pious savages in the desert of ‘Thebais(Jerom. 
in Vit. Paul. Eremit. tom. i. p. 238). 

129. St. Anthony likewise met one of these mon- 
sters, whose existence was seriously asserted by the 
emperor Claudius. The public laughed; but his 
prefect of Egypt had the address to send an artful 
preparation, the embalmed corpse of an Hippo- 
centaur, which was preserved almost a century 
afterwards in the Imperial palace. Sec Pliny (Hist. 
Natur. vii. 3), and the judicious observations of 
Fréret (Mémoires de I Acad. tom. vii. p. 321, etc.). 

130. The fable of the pigmics is as old as Homer 
(Iliad, iii. 6). The pigmies of India and Ethiopia 
were (trispithami) twenty-seven inches high. Every 
spring their cavalry (mounted on rams and goats) 
marched in battle array to destroy the cranes’ 
eggs, aliter (says Pliny) futuris gregibus non re- 
sisti. Their houses were built of mud, feathers, and 
egg-shells. See Pliny (vi. 35, vii. 2) and Strabo (l. 
ii. p. 121 [p. 70, ed. Casaub.]) 

131. The third and fourth volumes of the valu- 
able Histoire Ses Voyages describe the present 
state of the negroes. The nations of the sea-coast 
have been polished by European commerce, and 
those of the inland country have been improved 
by Moorish colonies. 

132. Histoire Philosophique et Politique, etc., 
tom. iv. p. 192. 

133. The cvidence of Ammianus is original and 
decisive (xxvii. 12). Moses of Chorene (l. iii. c. 17, 
p. 249, and c. 34, p. 269) and Procopius (de Bell. 
Persico, 1. i. c. 5, p. 17, edit. Louvre (tom. i. p. 29, 
ed. Bonn]) have been consulted; but those histo- 
rians, who confound distinct facts, repeat the same 
events, and introduce stramge storics, must be used 
with diffidence and caution. 

134. Perhaps Artagera, or Ardis, under whose 
walls Caius, the grandsonof Augustus, was wounded, 
This fortress was situate above Amida, near onc of 
the sources of the Tigris. See D’Anville, Géogra- 
phie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 106. 

135. Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 
701) proves from chronology that Olympias must 
have been the mother of Para. 
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136. Ammianus (xxvii. 12, xxix. 1, xxx. 1, 2) 
has described the events, without the dates, of the 
Persian war. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 1. 
iii. c. 28, p. 261, c. 31, p. 266, c. 35, p. 271) affords 
some additional facts; but it is extremely difficult 
to separate truth from fable. 

137. Artaxerxes was the successor and brother 
(the cousin-german) of the great Sapor, and the 
guardian of his son Sapor III. (Agathias, I. iv. [c. 
26) p. 136, edit. Louvre [p. 263, ed. Bonn.]). Sce 
the Universal History, vol. xi. p. 86, 16r. The 
authors of that unequal work have compiled the 
Sassanian dynasty with erudition and diligence; 
but it is a preposterous arrangement to divide the 
Roman and Oriental accounts into two distinct 
histories. 

138. Pacatus in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 22; and Oro- 
sius, l. vii. c. 34. Ictumque tum fœdus est, quo uni- 
versus Oriens usque ad nunc (A.D. 416) tranquilis- 
sime fruitur, 

139. See in Ammianus (xxx. 1) the adventures 
of Para. Moses of Chorene calls him Tiridates; and 
tells a long and not improbable story of his son 
Gnelus, who afterwards made himself popular in 
Armenia, and provoked the jealousy of the reign- 
ing king (l. iii. c. 21, etc., p. 253, etc.). [Para is not 
the same as Tiridates, who was the father of Gnel, 
first husband of Pharandsem, the future wife of 
Arsaces, and the mother of Para.] 

140. The concise account of the reign and con- 
quests of Hermanric seems to be one of the valu- 
able fragments which Jornandes (c. 23) borrowed 
from the Gothic histories of Ablavius, or Cassio- 
dorus. 

141. M. de Buat (Hist. des Peuples de l’ Europe, 
tom. vi. p. 3117829) investigates, with more in- 
dustry than success, the nations subdued by the 
arms of Hermanric. He denics the existence of the 
Vasinobronc a, on account of the immoderate length 
of their namc. Yet the French envoy to Ratisbon, 
or Dresden, must have traversed the country of 
the Medtomairici. 

142. The edition of Grotius (Jornandces, p. 642) 
exhibits the name of Æstr:. But reason and the Am- 
brosian MS. havc restored the A£fstzi, whose man- 
ners and situation are expressed by the pencil of 
Tacitus (Germania, c. 45). 

143. Ammianus (xxxi. 3) observes, in gencral 
terms, Ermenrichi . . . bellicosissimi Regis, et per 
multa variaque fortiter facta, vicinis gentibus for- 
midati, etc. 

144. Valens ... docetur relationibus Ducum, 
gentem Gothorum, eå tempestate intactam ideo- 
que sævissimam, Íconspirantem in unum, ad pèr- 
vadenda parari one Thraciarum. Ammian. 
xxvi. 6. 

145. M. de Bias (Hist. des Peuples de l Europe, 
tom. vi. p. 332) has curiously ascertained the real 
number of these auxiliaries. The 3000 of Ammi- 
anus, and the 10,000 of Zosirnus, were only the 
first divisions of the Gothic army. 

146. The march and subsequent negotiation arc 
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deacribed in the Fragments of Eunapius (Excerpt. 
Legat. p. 18, edit. Louvre [p. 47, ed. Bonn]). The 
provincials, who afterwards became familiar with 
the barbarians, found that their strength was more 
apparent than real. They were tall of stature, but 
their legs were clumsy and their shoulders were 
narrow. 

147. Valens enim, ut consulto placuerat fratri, 
cujus regebatur arbitrio, arma concussit in Gothos 
ratione justa permotus. Ammianus (xxvii. 4) then 
proceeds to describe, not the country of the Goths, 
but the peaceful and obedient province of Thrace, 
which was not affected by the war. 

148. Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, 19 [p. 
47, 48, ed. Bonn]. The Greek sophist must have 
considcred as one and the same war, the whole 
series of Gothic history till the victories and peace 
of Theodosius. 

149. The Gothic war is described by Ammianus 
(xxvii. 5), Zosimus (I. iv. [c. 10] p. 211-214), and 
Themistius (Orat. x. p. 129~141). The orator The- 
mistius was sent from the senate of Constantinople 
to congratulate the victorious emperor; and his 
servile eloquence compares Valens on the Danube 
to Achilles en the Scamander. Jornandes forgets a 
war peculiar to the V:st-Goths, and inglorious to 
the Gothic name (Mascou’s Hist. of the Germans, 
vii. 3). 

150. Ammianus (xxix. 6) and Zosimus (l. iv. 
(c. 16] p. 219, 220) carefully mark the origin and 
progress of the Quadic and Sarmatian war. 

151. Ammianus (xxx. 5), who acknowledges the 
merit, has censured, with becoming asperity, the 
oppressive administration of Petronius Probus. 
When Jerom translated and continued the Chron- 
icle of Eusebius (a.p. 380; see Tillemont, Mém. 
Eclés. tom. xii. p. 53, 626), he expressed the truth, 
or at least the public opinion of his country, in the 
following words: “Probus P. P. Illyrici iniquissimis 
tributorum exactionibus, ante provincias quas re- 
gebat, quam a Barbaris vastarentur, erasıt.” (Chron. 
edit. Scaliger, p. 187; Animadvers. p. 259.) The 
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saint afterwards formed an intimate and tender 
friendship with the widow of Probus; and the 
name of Count Equitius, with less propriety, but 
without much injustice, has been substituted in 
the text. 

152. Julian (Orat. vi. p. 198) represents his 
friend Iphicles as a man of virtue and merit, who 
had made himself ridiculous and unhappy by 
adopting the extravagant dress and manners of 
the Cynics. 

153. Ammian. xxx. 5. Jerom, who exaggerates 
the misfortune of Valentinian, refuses him even 
this last consolation of revenge. Vastato genitali 
solo, et inultam patriam derelinquens (tom. i. p. 26 
[Ep. ad Heliodor. tom. i. p. 341, ed. Vallars.]}). 

154. See, on the death of Valentinian, Ammi- 
anus (xxx. 6), Zosimus (l. vi. [c. 17] p. 221), Victor 
(in Epitom. [c. 45]), Socrates (I. iv. c. 31), and Je- 
rom (in Chron. p. 187 (tom. viii. p. 815, ed. Val- 
Jars.], and tom. i. p. 26, ad Heliodor. {tom. i. p. 
341, ed. Vallars.]). There is much variety of cir- 
cumstances among them; and Ammianus is so elo- 
quent that he writes nonsense. 

15% Socrates (l. iv. c. 31) is the only original 
witness of this foolish story, so repugnant to the 
laws and manners of the Romans, that it scarcely 
deserved the formal and elaborate dissertation of 
M. Bonamy (Mém. de l’Académic, tom. xxx. p. 
394-405). Yet I would preserve the natural cir- 
cumstance of the bath, instead of following Zosi- 
mus, who represents Justina as an old woman, the 
widow of Magnentius. 

156. Ammianus (xxvii. 6) describes the form of 
this military election, and august investiture. Val- 
entinian does not appear to have consulted, or 
even informed, the senate of Rome. 

157. Ammianus, xxx. 10. Zosimus, l. iv. {c. 19] 
p. 222, 223. Tillemont has proved (Hist. des Em- 
percurs, tom. v, p. 707-709) that Gratian reigned in 
Italy, Africa, and Illyricum. I have endeavoured 
to express his authority over his biother’s domin- 
ions, as he used it, in an ambiguous style. 
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1. Such is the bad taste of Ammianus (xxvi. 10), 
that it is not easy to distinguish his facts from his 
metaphors. Yet he positively affirms that he saw 
the rotten carcase of a ship, ad secundum laprdem, at 
Methone, or Modon, in Peloponnesus. 

2. The earthquakes and inundations are vari- 
ously described by Libanius (Orat. de ulciscenda 
Juliani nece, c. x. in Fabricius, Bib]. Grae. tom. 
vii. p. 158, with a Icarned note of Olearius), Zo- 
simus (l. iv. c. 18] p. 221), Sozomen (I. vi. c. 2), 
Cedrenus (p. 310, 314 (tom. i. p. 543, 550, ed. 
Bonn]), and Jerom (in Chron. p. 186 (tom. viii. p. 
809, ed. Vallars.], and tom. i. p. 250, in Vit. Hi- 
larion (tom. ii. p. 36 ed. Vallars.)). Epidaurus 
must have been overwhelmed, had not the prudent 


citizens placed St. Hilarion, an Egyptian monk, on 
the beach. He made the sign of the cross; the 
mountain-wave stopped, bowed, and returned. 

3. Diczearchus the Peripatetic composed a for- 
mal treatise to prove this obvious truth, which is 
not the most honourable to the human species 
(Cicero, de Officiis, ii. 5). 

4. The original Scythians of Herodotus (l. iv. c. 
47-57) 99-101) were confined by the Danube and 
the Palus Motis within a square of 4000 stadia 
(400 Roman miles). See D’Anville (Mém. de 
Académie, tom. xxxv. p. 573-591). Diodorus 
Siculus (tom. i. 1. ii. [c. 43] p. 155, edit. Wesseling) 
has maiked the gradual progress of the name and 
nation. 
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5. The Tatars or Tartars were a primitive tribe, 
the rivals, and at length the subjects, of the Moguls. 
In the victorious armies of Zingis Khan and his 
successors, the Tartars formed the vanguard; and 
the name which first reached the ears of foreigners 
was applied to the whole nation (Fréret, in the 
Hist. de l? Académie, tom. xviii. p. 60). In speaking 
of all or any of the northern shepherds of Europe 
or Asia, I indifferently use the appellations of 
Scythians or Tartars. 

6. Imperium Asiz żer quæsivere: ipsi perpetuo 
ab alieno imperio, aut intacti, aut invicti, mansere. 
Since the time of Justin (ii. 3) they have multiplied 
this account. Voltaire, in a few words (tom. x. p. 
64, Hist. Générale, c. 156), has abridged the 
Tartar conquests. 

Oft o’er the trembling nations from afar 

Has Scythia breath‘d the living cloud of war. 

7, The fourth book of Herodotus affords a cu- 
rious though imperfect portrait of the Scythians. 
Among the moderns, who describe the uniform 
scene, the Khan of Khowaresm, Abulghazi Ba- 
hadur, expresses his native feelings; and his Gen- 
ealogical History of the Tatars has been copiously 
illustrated by the French and English editors. 
Carpin, Ascelin, and Rubruquis (in the Hist. des 
Voyages, tom. vii.), represent the Moguls of the 
fourteenth century. To these guides I have added 
Gerbillon and the other Jesuits (Description de la 
Chine, par Du Halde, tom. iv.), who accuratcly 
surveyedthe Chinese Tartary, and that honest and 
intelligent traveller, Bell of Antermony (two vol- 
umes in 4to, Glasgow, 1763). 

8. The Uzbeks are the most altered from their 
primitive manners; 1, by the profession of the Ma- 
homcetan religion; and 2, by the possession of the 
cities and harvests of the Great Bucharia. 

9. Il est certain que les grands mangeurs de 
viande sont en général crucls et féroces plus que 
les autres hommes. Cette observation est de tous 
les lieux, et de tous les tems: la barbarie Angloise 
est connue, etc. Emile de Rousseau, tom. i. p. 274. 
Whatever we may think of the general observa- 
tion, we shall not easily allow the truth of his ex- 
ample. The good-natured complaints of Plutarch, 
and the pathetic lamentations of Ovid, seduce our 
reason by exciting our sensibility. 

10. These ‘l'artar emigrations have been dis- 
covered by M. de Guignes (Histoire des Huns, 
tom. i. ii.), a skilful and laborious interpreter of 
the Chinese language, who has thus laid open new 
and important scenes in the history of mankind. 

11. A plain in the Chinese Tartary, only eighty 
leagues from the great wall, was found by the mis- 
sionaries to be three thousand geometrical paccs 
above the level of the sea. Montesquieu, who has 
used and abused the relations of travellers, de- 
duces the revolutions of Asia from this important 
circumstance, that heat and cold, weakness and 
strength, touch each other without any temperate 
zone (The Spirit of Laws, L xvii. c. 3). 

12. Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, 1. iii. c. 
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») represents the full glory and extent of the Mogul 
chase. The Jesuits Gerbillon and Verbiest fol- 
lowed the emperor Kamhi when he hunted in 
Tartary (Du Halde, Description de la Chine, tom. 
iv. p. 81, 290, etc., folio edit.). His grandson, Kien- 
long, who unites the Tartar discipline with the 
laws and learning of China, describes (Eloge de 
Moukden, p. 273-285), as a poet, the pleasurcs 
which he had often enjoyed as a sportsman. 

13. Sce the second volume of the Genealogical 
History of the ‘Tartars, and the lists of the Khans at 
the end of the life of Gengis, or Zingis. Under the 
reign of Timur, or ‘lamerlane, one of his subjects, 
a descendant of Zingis, still bore the regal appella- 
tion of Khan; and the conqueror of Asia contented 
himself with the title of Emir or Sultan. Abul- 
ghazi, part v. c. 4. D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Ori- 
entale, p. 878. 

14. See the Dicts of the ancient Huns (De 
Guignes, tom. ii. p. 26), and a curious description 
of those of Zingis (Vie de Gengiscan, I. i. c. 6, L. iv. 
c. 11). Such assemblies are frequently mentioned 
in the Persian history of ‘Timur, though they served 
only to countenance the resolutions of their master. 

15. Montesquieu labours to explain a differ- 
ence, which has not existed, between the liberty of 
the Arabs and the perpetual slavery of the Tartars 
(The Spirit of Laws, l. avii. c. 5, 1. xvii. c. 19. ete.). 

16. Abulghazi Khan, in the two first parts of his 
Genealogical History, relates the miserable fables 
and traditions of the Uzbek ‘Tartars concerning the 
times which preceded the reign of Zingis. 

17. In the thirteenth book of the Iliad, Jupiter 
turns away his cyes from the bloody fields of ‘Lroy 
to the plains of ‘Thrace and Scythia. We would 
not, by changing the prospect, behold a more 
peaceful or innocent scene. 

18. Thucydides, l. ii. c. 97. 

19. See the fourth book of Herodotus. When 
Darius advanced into the Moldavian desert, be- 
tween the Danube and the Dniester, the king of 
the Scythians sent him a mouse, a frog, a bird, and 
five arrows; a tremendous allegory! 

20. ‘These wars and heroes may be found under 
their respective llles, in the Bibliothèque Orien- 
tale of D’Herbelot. ‘hey have been celebrated in 
an epic poem of sixty thousand rhymed couplets, 
by Ferdusi, the Honier of Persia. Sce the history of 
Nadir Shah, p. 145, 165. The public must lament 
that Mr. Jones has suspended the pursuit of Ori- 
ental learning. 

21. The Caspian Sea, with its rivers and adja- 
cent tribes, are laboriously illustrated in the Exa- 
men Critique des Historiens d’Alexandre, which’ 
compares the true geography and the errors pro- 
duced by the vani or ignorance of the Greeks. 

22. The original scat of the nation appears to 
have been in the north-west of China, in the prov- 
inces of Chensi and Chansi. Under the two first 
dynasties the principal town was still a movable 
camp; the villages were thinly scattered; more land 
was employed in pasture than in tillage; the exer- 
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cise of hunting was ordained to clear the country 
from wild beasts; Petcheli (where Pekin stands) 
was a desert; and the southern provinccs were 
peopled with Indian savages. The dynasty of the 
Han (before Christ 206) gave the empire its actual 
form and extent. 

23. The era of the Chinese monarchy has been 
variously fixed from 2952 to 2132 years before 
Christ; and the year 2637 has been chosen for the 
lawful epoch by the authority of the present em- 
peror. The difference arises from the uncertain du- 
ration of the two first dynasties; and the vacant 
space that lies beyond them, as far as the real, or 
fabulous, times of Fohi or Hoangti. Sematsien 
dates his authentic chronology from the year 841: 
the thirty-six eclipses of Confucius (thirty-one of 
which have been verified) were observed between 
the years 722 and 480 before Christ. The Azstorical 
pertod of China does not ascend above the Greek 
Olympiads. 

24. After several ages of anarchy and despotism, 
the dynasty of the Han (before Christ 206) was the 
cra of the revival of learning. ‘The fragments of 
ancient literature were restored; the characters 
were improved and fixed; and the future preserva- 
tion of books was secured by the useful inventions 
of ink, paper, and the art of printing. Ninety-seven 
years ix lule Christ, Sematsien published the first 
history of China. His labours were illustrated and 
continued by a series of one hundred and eighty 
historians. The substance of their works is still ex- 
tant; and the most considcrable of them are now 
deposited in the king of France’s library. 

25. China has been illustrated by the Jabours of 
the French; of the missionaries at Pekin, and 
Messrs. Fréret and De Guignes at Paris. ‘] he sub- 
stance of the three preceding notes is extracted 
from the Chou-hing, with the preface and notes of 
M. de Guignes, Paris, 1770; The Tong-Aten-Aang- 
Mou, translated by the P. de Mailla, under the 
name of Hist. Générale de la Chinc, tom. i. p. 
xlix.-cc.; the Mémoires sur la Chine, Paris, 1776, 
etc., tom. i. p. 1-323, tom. ii. p. 5-364; the His- 
toire des Huns, tom. i. p. 1-131, tom. v. p. 345- 
362; and the Mémoires de I’ Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. x. p. 377-402, tom. xv. p. 405-564, 
tom. xviii. p. 178-295, tom. xxxvi. p. 164-238. 

26. Sec the Histoire Générale des Voyages, tom. 
xviii.; and the Genealogical History, vol. ii. p. 
620-664. 

27. M. de Guignes (tom. ii. p. 1-124) has given 
the original history of the ancient Hiong-nou, or 
Huns. The Chinese geography of their country 
(tom. i. part ii. p. lv.—Ixiii.) seems to comprise a 
part of their conquests. 

28. See in Du Halde (tom. iv. p. 18-65) a cir- 
cumstantial description, with a correct map, of the 
country of the Mongous. 

29. The Igours, or Vigours, were divided into 
three branches—hunters, shepherds, and husband- 
men; and the last class was despised by the two 
former. See Abulghasi, part ii. c. 7. 
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30. Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xxv. p. 17-33. The comprehensive view of 
M. de Guignes has compared these distant events. 

31. The fame of Sovou, or So-ou, his merit, and 
his singular adventures, are still celebrated in 
China. See the Eloge de Moukden, p. 20, and 
notes, p. 241-247; and Mémoires sur la Chine, 
tom. iii. p. 317 360. 

32. Sec Isbrand Ives in Harris’s Collection, vol. 
ii. p. 931; Bell’s ‘Travels, vol. i. p. 247-254; and 
Gmelin. in the Hist. Générale des Voyages, tom. 
xviii. p. 283-329. ‘They all remark the vulgar opin- 
ion, that the holy sea grows angry and tempestuous 
if any one presumes to call it a lake. This grammat- 
ical nicety often excites a dispute between the 
absurd superstition of the mariners and the absurd 
obstinacy of travellers. 

33. The construction of the wall of China is 
mentioned by Du Halde (tom. ii. p. 45) and De 
Guignes (tom. ii. p. 59). 

34. See the life of Licoupang, or Kaoti, in the 
Hist. de la Chine, published at Paris, 1777, etc., 
tom. i. p. 442-522. This voluminous work is the 
translation (by the P. de Mailla) of the Tong- 
Kuen-Kang-Mou, the celebrated abridgment of the 
great History of Semakouang (a.D. 1084) and his 
continuators. 

35. See a free and ample memorial, presented 
by a Mandarin to the emperor Venti (before 
Christ 180-157), in Du Halde (tom. ii. p. 412- 
426), from a collection of State papers, marked 
with the red pencil by Kamhi himself (p. 384-612). 
Another memorial from the minister of war (Kang- 
Mou, tom. ii. p. 555) supplices some curious cir- 
cumstanccs of the manners of the Huns. 

36. A supply of women is mentioned as a cus- 
tomary article of treaty and tribute (Hist. de la 
Conquéte de la Chine par les Tartares Mant- 
cheoux, tom. i. p. 186, 187, with the note of the 
editor). 

37. De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 62. 

38. See the reign of the emperor Vouti, in the 
Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 1-98. His various and 
inconsistent character seems to be impartially 
drawn. 

39. This expression is used in the memorial to 
the cmperor Venti (Du Halde, tom. ii. p. 417). 
Without adopting the exaggerations of Marco Polo 
and Isaac Vossius, we may rationally allow for 
Pekin two millions of inhabitants. The cities of the 
south, which contain the manufactures of China, 
are still more populous. 

40. See the Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 150, and the 
subsequent events under the proper years. This 
memorable festival is celebrated in the Eloge de 
Moukden, and explained in a note by the P. Gau- 
bil, p. 89, go. 

4t. This inscription was composed on the spot 
by Pankou, President of the Tribunal of History 
(Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 392). Similar monuments 
have been discovered in many parts of ‘Tartary 
(Histoires des Huns, tom. ii. p. 122). 
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42. M. de Guignes (tom. i. p. 189) has inserted 
a short account of the Sienpi. 

43. The era of the Huns is placed by the Chinese 
1210 years before Christ. But the series of their 
kings does not commence till the year 230 (Hist. 
des Huns, tom. ii. p. 21, 123). 

44. The various accidents of the downfall and 
flight of the Huns are related in the Kang-Mou, 
tom. iii. p. 88, 91, 95, 139, etc. The small numbers 
of each horde may be ascribed to their losses and 
divisions, 

45. M. de Guignes has skilfully traced the foot- 
steps of the Huns through the vast deserts of Tar- 
tary (tom. ii. p. 123, 277, etc. 325, etc.). 

46. Mohammed, sultan of Carizme, reigned in 
Sogdiana when it was invaded (a.D. 1218) by 
Zingis and his Moguls. The Oriental historians 
(see D’Herbelot, Petit de la Croix, etc.) celebrate 
the populous cities which he ruined, and the fruit- 
ful country which he desolated. In the next cen- 
tury the same provinces of Chorasmia and Mawa- 
ralnahr were described by Abulfeda (Hudson, 
Geograph. Minor. tom. iii.). Their actual misery 
may be seen in the Genealogical History of the 
Tartars, p. 423-469. 

47. Justin (xli. 6) has left a short abridgment of 
the Greek kings of Bactriana. To their industry I 
should ascribe the new and extraordinary trade 
which transported the merchandises of India into 
Europe by the Oxus, the Caspian, the Cyrus, the 
Phasis, and the Euxine. The other ways, both 
of the land and sea, were possessed by the Seleu- 
cides and the Ptolemies. (See l'Esprit des Loix, 1. 
xxi.) 

48. Procopius de Bell. Persico, 1. i. c. 3, p. 9 
{tom. i, p. 16, ed. Bonn.]. 

49. In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubru- 
quis (who traversed the immense plain of Kipzak 
in his journe¥ to the court of the Great Khan) ob- 
served the remarkable name of Hungary, with the 
traces of a common language and origin (Hist. des 
Voyages, tom. vii. p. 269). 

50. Bell (vol. i. p. 29-34) and the editors of the 
Genealogical History (p. 539) have described the 
Calmucks of the Volga in the beginning of the 
present century. 

51. This great transmigration of 300,000 Cal- 
mucks, or Torgouts, happened in the year 1771. 
The original narrative of Kicn-long, the reigning 
emperor of China, which was intended for the in- 
scription of a column, has been translated by the 
missionaries of Pekin (Mémoires sur la Chine, 
tom. i. p. 401-418). The cmperor affects the 
smooth and specious language of the Son of Hea- 
ven, and the Father of his People. 

52. The Kang-Mou (tom. iii. p. 447) ascribes 
to their conquests a space of 14,000 lis. According 
to the present standard, 200 /is (or more accuratc- 
ly 193) are equal to one degree of latitude; and one 
English mile consequently exceeds three miles of 
China, But there are strong reasons to believe that 
the ancient 4 scarcely cqualled one-half of the 
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modern. See the elaborate researches of M. d'An- 
ville, a geographer who is not a stranger in any age 
or climate of the globe. (Mémoires de Acad. tom. 
ii, p. 125-502. Mesures Itinéraires, p. 154-167.) 

53. See the Histoire des Huns, tom. ii. p. 125- 
144. The subsequent history (p. 145-277) of three 
or four Hunnic dynasties evidently proves that 
their martial spirit was not impaired by a long 
residence in China. 

54. Utque hominibus quietis et placidis otium 
est voluptabile, ita illos pericula juvant et bella. 
Judicatur ibi beatus qui in preelio profuderit ani- 
mam: senescentes etiam et fortuitis mortibus mun- 
do digressos, ut degeneres et ignavos, conviciis 
atrocibus insectantur. [Ammian. xxxi. 2.] We 
must think highly of the conqucrors of such men. 

55. On the subject of the Alani, see Ammianus 
(xxxi. 2), Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 24), M. 
de Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 279), and 
the Genculogical History of the Tartars (tom. ii. 
p. 617). 

56. As we are possessed of the authentic history 
of the Huns, it would be impertinent to repeat or 
to refute the fables which misrepresent their origin 
and progress, their passage of the mud or water of 
the Mzotis in pursuit of an ox or stag, les Indes 
qu’ils avoient découvertes, etc. (Zosimus I. iv. {c. 
20] p. 224. Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 37. Procopius, Hist. 
Miscell. c. 5. Jornandes, c. 24. Grandeur et Déca- 
dence, etc., des Romains, c. 17.) 

57. Prodigiose forma, ct pandi; ut bipedes ex- 
istimes bestias; vel quales in commarginandis pon- 
tibus, effigiati stipites dolantur incompti. Ammian. 
xxxi. 2. Jornandes (c. 24) draws a strong carica- 
ture of a Calmuck face. Species pavenda nigredine 
... quzdam defurmis offa, non facics; habensque 
magis puncta quam lumina. See Buffon, Hist. 
Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 380. 

58. This execrable origin, which Jornandes (c. 
24) describes with the rancour of a Goth, might be 
originally derived from a more pleasing fable of 
the Grecks (Herodot. 1. iv. c. 9, etc.). 

59. The Roxolani may be the fathers of the 
“Pas, the Russians (D’Anville, Empire de Russie, p. 
I-10), whose residence (a.D. 862) about Novogrod 
Veliki cannot be very remote from that which the 
Geographer of Ravenna (i. 12, iv. 4, 46, v. 28, 30) 
assigns to the Roxolani (a.n. 886). 

60. The text of Ammianus scems to be imperfect 
or corrupt; but the nature of the ground explains, 
and almost defineg, the Gothic rampart. Mémoires 
de PAcadémie, eye. tom. xxviii. p. 444-462. - 

61. M. de Buag (Hist. des Peuples de l’Europe, 
tom. vi. p. 407) has conccived a strange idea, that 
Alavivus was thé same person as Ulphilas the 
Gothic bishop; agd that Ulphilas, the grandson of 
a Cappadocian captive, became a temporal prince 
of the Goths. 

62. Ammianus (xxxi. 3) and Jornandes (de Re- 
bus Geticis, c. 24) describe the subversion of the 
Gothic empire by the Huns. 

63. The chronology of Ammianus is obscure 
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and imperfect. Tillemont has laboured to clear 
and settle the annals of Valens. 

64. Zosimus, l. iv. [c. 20] p. 223. Sozomen, 1. vi. 
c. 38. The Isaurians, cach winter, infested the 
roads of Asia Minor, as far as the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. Basil, Epist. ccl. apud Tille- 
mont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 106. 

65. The passage of the Danube is exposed by 
Ammianus (xxxi. 3, 4), Zosimus (l. iv. [c. 20] p. 
223, 224), Eunapius in Excerpt. Legat. (p. 19, 20 
[p. 49, 50, ed. Bonn]), and Jornandes (c. 25, 26). 
Ammianus declares (c. 5) that he means only ipsas 
rerum digerere summitates. But he often takes a 
false measure of their importance, and his super- 
fluous prolixity is disagreeably balanced by his 
unscasonable brevity. 

66. Chishull, a curious traveller, has remarked 
the breadth of the Danube, which he passed to the 
south of Bucharest, near the conflux of the Argish 
(p. 77). He admires the beauty and spontaneous 
plenty of Masia, or Bulgaria. 

67. Quem qui scire velit, Libyci velit equoris 

idem 
Discere quam multz Zephyro turbentur 
arenz. 

Ammianus has inserted in his prose these lines 
of Virgil (Georgic. l. ii. 105), originally designed 
by the poet to ¢xpress the impossibility of number- 
ing the different sorts of vines. See Plin. Hist. 
Natur. l. xiv. 

68. Eunapius and Zosimus curiously specify these 
articles of Gothic wealth and luxury. Yet it must be 
presumed that they were the manufactures of the 
provinces, which the barbarians had acquired as 
the spoils of war, or as the gifts or merchandise of 
peace. 

69. Decem libras; the word silver must be under- 
stood. Jornandes betrays the passions and preju- 
dices of a Goth. The servile Greeks, Eunapius and 
Zosimus, disguise the Roman oppression, and exe- 
crate the perfidy of the barbarians. Ammianus, a 
patriot historian, slightly and reluctantly touches 
on the odious subject. Jerom, who wrote almost on 
the spot, is fair, though concise. Per avaritiam 
Maximi ducis, ad rebellionem fame coacti sunt (in 
Chron. [tom. viii. p. 817, ed. Vallars.]). 

70. Ammianus, xXxxi. 4, 5. 

71. Vexillis de more sublatis, auditisque triste so- 
nantibus classicts. Ammian. xxxi. 5. These are the 
rauca cornua of Claudian (in Rufin. ii. 57), the large 
horns of the Uri, or wild bull—such as have been 
more recently used by the Swiss cantons of Uri and 
Unterwald (Simler de Republicà Helvet. 1. ii. p. 
201, cdit. Fuselin. Tigur. 1734). Their military 
horn is finely, though perhaps casually, introduced 
in an original narrative of the battle of Nancy (a.D. 
1477). “Attendant le combat le dit cor fut corné 
par trois fois, tant que le vent du souffleur pouvoit 
durer: ce qui esbahit fort Monsieur de Bourgoigne; 
car dêja à Morat l’avoit ouy.” (See the Pièces Justi- 
ficatives in the 4to edition of Philippe de Comines, 
tom. iii. p. 493-) 
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72. Jormmandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 26, p. 648, 
edit. Grot. These splendidi panni (they are compar- 
atively such) are undoubtedly transcribed from 
the larger histories of Priscus, Ablavius, or Cassio- 
dorus. 

73. Cum populis suis longe ante suscepti. We 
are ignorant of the precise date and circumstances 
of their transmigration. 

74. An imperial manufacture of shields, etc., 
was established at Hadrianople; and the populace 
were headed by the Fabricenses, or workmen (Vales. 
ad Ammian. xxxi. 6). i 

75. Pacem sibi esse cum parietibus memorans. 
Ammian. xxxi. 6. 

76. These mines were in the country of the Bessi, 
in the ridge of mountains, the Rhodope, that runs 
between Philippi and Philippopolis, two Mace- 
donian cities, which derived their name and origin 
from the father of Alexander. From the mines of 
Thrace he annually received the value, not the 
weight, of a thousand talents ({200,000)—a reve- 
nue which paid the phalanx and corrupted the 
orators of Greece. See Diodor. Siculus, tom. ii. I. 
xvi. [¢ 8] p. 88, edit. Wesseling. Godefroy’s Com- 
mentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. iii. p. 496. 
Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. i. p. 676, 857. 
D’Anville, Géographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 336. 

77. As those unhappy workmen often ran away, 
Valens had enacted severe laws to drag them from 
their hiding-places. Cod. Theodosian, l. x. tit. xix. 
leg. 5, 7. 

78. See Ammianus xxxi. 5, 6. The historian of 
the Gothic war loses time and space by an unsea- 
sonable recapitulation of the ancient inroads of the 
barbarians. 

79. The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 226, 227, 
edit. Wesseling) marks the situation of this place 
about sixty miles north of Tomi, Ovid’s exile; and 
the name of Salices (the willows) expresses the na- 
ture of the soil. 

80. This circle of waggons, the Currago, was the 
usual fortification of the barbarians (Vegetius de 
Re Militari, 1. iii. c. 10. Valesius ad Ammian, 
xxxi. 7). The practice and the name were pre- 
served by their descendants as late as the fifteenth 
century. The Charroy, which surrounded the Ost, 
is a word familiar to the readers of Froissart, or 
Comines. 

81. Statim ut accensi malleoli (Amm. xxxi. 7]. 
I have used the literal sense of real torches or bea- 
cons; but I almost suspect that it is only one of 
those turgid metaphors, those false ornaments, 
that perpetually disfigure the style of Ammianus. 

82. Indicant nunc usque albentes ossibus campi. 
Ammian. xxxi. 7. The historian might have viewed 
these plains, either as a soldier or as a traveller. 
But his modesty has suppressed the adventures of 
his own life subsequent to the Persian wars of Con- 
stantius and Julian. We are ignorant of the time 
when he quitted the service and retired to Rome, 
where he appears to have composed his History of 
his Own Times. 
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83. Ammian. xxxi. 8. 

84. Hane Taifalorum gentem turpem, et ob- 
scenæ vitæ flagitiis ita accipimus mersam, ut apud 
eos nefandi concubitús foedere copulentur maribus 
puberes, ætatis viriditatem in corum pollutis usi- 
bus consumpturi. Porro, si qui jam adultus aprum 
exceperit solus, vel interemerit ursum immanem, 
colluvione liberatur incesti. Ammian. xxxi. 9. 
Among the Greeks likewise, more especially among 
the Cretans, the holy bands of friendship were con- 
firmed and sullied by unnatural love. 

85. Ammian. xxxi. 8, 9. Jerom (tom. i. p. 26 
[tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.]) enumerates the na- 
tions, and marks a calamitous period of twenty 
years. This epistle to Heliodorus was composed in 
the year 397 (Tillemont, Mém, Ecclés. tom. xii. 
p. 645). 

86. The field of battle, Argentaria or Argentovaria, 
is accurately fixed by M. d’Anville (Notice de 
P Ancienne Gaule, p. 96-99) at twenty-three Gallic 
leagues, or thirty-four and a half Roman miles, to 
the south of Strasburg. From its ruins the adjacent 
town of Colmar has arisen. 

87. The full and impartial narrative of Ammi- 
anus (xxxi. 10) may derive some additional light 
from the Epitome of Victor, the Chronicle of Je- 
rom, and the History of Orosius (l. vii. c. 33, p. 
552, edit. Havercamp). 

88. Moratus paucissimos dies, seditione popu- 
larium levium pulsus. Ammian. xxxi. 11. Socrates, 
(L iv. c. 38) supplies the dates and some circum- 
stances. 

89. Vivosque omnes circa Mutinam, Regium- 
que, et Parmam, Italica oppida, rura culturos ex- 
terminavit. Ammianus, xxxi. 9. Those cities and 
districts, about ten years after the colony of the 
Taifalæ, appear in a very desolate state. See Mura- 
tori, Dissertazioni sopra le Antichità Italiane, tom. 
i. Dissertat. xxi. p. 354. 

go. Ammian. *xxi. 11. Zosimus, l. iv. [c. 23] p. 
228—230. The latter expatiates on the desultory ex- 
ploits of Sebastian, and despatches in a few lines 
the important battle of Hadrianople. According 
to the ecclesiastical critics, who hate Sebastian, the 
praise of Zosimus is disgrace (Tillemont, Hist. des 
Empereurs, tom. v. p. 121). His prejudice and ig- 
norance undoubtedly render him a very question- 
able judge of merit. 

ot. Ammianus (xxxi. 12, 13) almost alone de- 
scribes the councils and actions which were termi- 
nated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople. We 
might censure the vices of his style, the disorder 
and perplexity of his narragive; but we must now 
take leave of this impartial historian; and reproach 
is silenced by our regret for such an irreparable 
loss. 
92. The difference of the eight miles of Ammi- 
anus, and the twelve of Idatius, can only embar- 
rass those critics (Valesius ad loc.) who suppose a 
great army to be a mathematical point, without 
space or dimensions. 

93- Nec ulla, annalibus, preter Cannensem pug- 
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nam, ita ad internecionem res legitur gesta. Am- 
mian. xxxi. 13. According to the grave Polybius, 
no more than 370 horse and 3000 foot escaped 
from the field of Cannæ; 10,000 were made pris- 
oners; and the number of the slain amounted to 
5630 horse and 70,000 foot (Polyb. 1. iii. [c. 117] p. 
371, edit. Casaubon, in 8vo.). Livy (xxii. 49) is 
somewhat less bloody; he slaughters only 2700 
horse and 40,000 foot. The Roman army was sup- 
posed to consist of 87,200 effective men (xxii. 36). 

94. We have gained some faint light from Jerom 
(tom. i. p. 26 [tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.], and in 
Chron. p. 188 [tom. viii. p. 817, ed. Vallars.}), 
Victor (in Epitome), Orosius (l. vii. c. 34, p. 554), 
Jornandes (c. 27), Zosimus (I. iv. [c. 24] p. 230), 
Socrates (l. iv. c. 38), Sozomen (l. vi. c. 40), Ida- 
tius (in Chron.). But their united evidence, if 
weighed against Ammianus alone, is light and un- 
substantial. 

95. Libanius de ulciscend. Julian. Nece, c. 3, in 
Fabricius, Bibliot. Græc. tom. vii. p. 146-148. 

96. Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the 
friendship of the Saracens, whose vexatious inroads 
were felt on the borders of Phoenicia, Palestine, 
and Egypt. The Christian faith had been lately in- 
troduced among a people reserved in a future age 
to propagate another religion (Tillemont, Hist. 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 104, 106, 141; Mém. 
Ecclés. tom. vii. p. 593). 

97. Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia preter pu- 
bem, subraucum et lugubre strepens. Ammian. 
xxxi. 16, and Vales. ad loc. T'he Arabs often fought 
naked—a custom which may be ascribed to thcir 
sultry climate and ostentatious bravery. The de- 
scription of this unknown savage is the lively por- 
trait of Derar, a name so dreadful to the Christians 
of Syria. See Ockley’s Hist. of the Saracens, vol. i. 
P- 72, 84, 87. 

98. The serics of events may still be traced in the 
last pages of Ammianus (xxxi. 15, 16). Zosimus (l. 
iv. [c. 22] p. 227, 231), whom we are now reduced 
to cherish, misplaces the sally of the Arabs before 
the death of Valens. Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. 
p. 20 [p. 51, ed. Bonn]) praises the fertility of 
Thrace, Maccdonia, etc. 

99. Observe with how much indifference Cæsar 
relates, in the Commentaries of the Gallic war, 
that he put to death the whole senate of the Veneti, 
who had yielded to his mercy (iii. 16); that he la- 
boured to extirpate the whole nation of the Ebu- 
rones (vi. 43); that forty thousand persons were 
massacred at Bourges by the just revenge of his 
soldiers, who spared neither age nor sex (vii. 27), 
etc. ' 
100. Such are the accounts of the sack of Mad- 
geburg, by the eéclesiastic and the fisherman, 
which Mr. Harte has transcribed (Hist. of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, vol. i. p. 313-320), with some ap- 
prehension of violating the dignity of history. 

101. Et vastatis urbibus, hominibusque inter- 
fectis, solitudinem et raritatem bestiarum quoque 
fieri, et volat:lium, pisciumque: testis Illyricum est, 
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testis Thracia, testis in quo ortus sum solum (Pan- 
nonia); ubi preter coclum et terram, et crescentes 
vepres, et condensa silvarum cuncta perierunt. Tom, 
vii. p. 250, ad 1. Cap. Sophonias; and tom. i. p. 26 
[tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.]. 

102. Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 20 [p. 50, 
ed. Bonn]) foolishly supposes a preternatural 
growth of the young Goths, that he may introduce 
Cadmus’s armed men, who sprung from the drag- 
on’s teeth, ctc. Such was the Greek eloquence of 
the times. 

103. Ammianus evidently approves this execu- 
tion, cfficacia velox et salutaris, which concludes 
his work (xxxi. 16). Zosimus, who is curious and 
copious (l. iv. [c. 26] p. 233-236), mistakes the 
date, and labours to find the reason why Julius did 
not consult the emperor Theodosius, who had not 
yet ascended the throne of the East. 

104. A life of Theodosius the Great was com- 
posed in the last century (Paris, 1679, in 4to; 1680, 
in 12mo), to inflame the mind of the young dau- 
phin with Catholic zeal. The author, Fléchier, 
afterwards bishop of Nismes, was a celebrated 
preacher; and his history is adorned or tainted 
with pulpit eloquence; but he takes his lcarning 
from Baronius, and his principles from St. Am- 
brose and St. Augustin. 

164. Ilut birth, character, and clevation of The- 
odosius, are marked in Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. 
xii. 10, 11, 12), Themistius (Orat. xiv. p. 182), 
Zosimus (l. iv. |c. 24] p. 231), Augustine (‘The 
City of God, v. 26), Orosius (l. vii. c. 34), Sozo- 
men (l. vii. c. 2), Socrates (l. v. c. 2), Theodoret 
(l. v. c. 5), Philostorgius (l. ix. c. 17, with Godeiroy, 
p. 393), the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles 
of Prosper, Idatius, and Marcellinus, in the 
Thesaurus Temporum of Scaliger. 

106. Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 
716, etc. 

107. Italica, founded by Scipio Africanus for his 
wounded veterans of Jtaly. lhe ruins still appear, 
about a league above Seville, but on the opposite 
bank of the river. See the Hispania Illustrata of 
Nonius—a short though valuable treatise —c. xvii. 
p. 64-67. 

108, I agree with Tillemont (Hist. des Empe- 
reurs, tom. v. p. 726), in suspecting the royal 
pedigree, which remaincd a secret till the pro- 
motion of ‘Theodosius. Even after that event, the 
silence of Pacatus outweighs the venal evidence 
of Themistius, Victor, and Claudian, who connect 
the family of Theodosius with the blood of Trajan 
and Hadrian. 

109. Pacatus compares, and consequently pre- 
fers, the youth of Theodosius, to the militay, edu- 
cation of Alexander, Hannibal, and the second 
Africanus, who, like him, had served under their 
fathers (xii. 8). 

rro. Ammianus (xxix. 6) mentions this victory 
of Theodosius Junior Dux Mæsiæ, prim4 etiam 
tum lanugine juvenis, princeps postea perspectis- 
simus. The same fact is attested by ‘Themistius and 
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Zosimus; but Theodoret (1. v. c. 5), who adds some 
curious circumstances, strangely applies it to the 
time of the interregnum. 

trr. Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 9) prefers 
the rustic life of Theodosius to that of Cincinnatus; 
the one was the effect of choice, the other of pov- 
erty. 

112. M. d’Anville (Géographie Ancienne, tom. 
i. p. 25) has fixed the situation of Caucha, or Coca, 
in the old province of Gallicia, where Zosimus and 
Idatius have placed the birth or patrimony of 
Theodosius. ‘ 

113. Let us hear Ammianus himself. Herc, ut 
miles quondam at Grecus, a principatu Cæsaris 
Nervz exorsus, adusque Valentis interitum, pro 
virium explicavi mensurå: opus veritatem profes- 
sum nunquam, ut arbitror, scicns, silentio ausus 
corrumpere vel mendacio. Scribant reliqua poti- 
ores ætate, doctrinisque florentes. Quos id, si li- 
buerit, aggressuros, procudere linguas ad majores 
moneo stilos. Ammian. xxxi. 16. The first thirteen 
books, a superficial cpitome of two hundred and 
fifty-seven years, are now lost; the last eighteen, 
which contain no more than twenty-five years, 
still preserve the copious and authentic history of 
his own times. 

114. Ammianus was the last subject of Rome 
who composed a profane history in the Latin lan- 
guage. The East, in the next century, produced 
some rhetorical historians, Zosimus, Olympio- 
dorus, Malchus, Candidus, etc. See Vossius de 
Historicis Grecis, 1. ii. c. 18; de Historicis Latinis, 
l ii. c. 10, ctc. 

115. Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 344, edit. Mont- 
faucon. I have verified and examıned this passage; 
but I should never, without the aid of Tillemont 
(Hist. des Emp. tom. v. p. 152), have detected an 
historical anecdote in a strange medley of moral 
and mystic exhortations, addressed, by the preacher 
of Antioch, to a young widow. 

116 lunapius, in Excerpt. Legation. p. at [p. 
52, ed. Bonn]. 

117. See Godefroy’s Chronology of the Laws. 
Coc*x Theodos. tom. i. Prolegomen. p. xcix.-civ. 

118. Most writers insist on the illness and long 
repose of Theodosius at Thessalonica: Zosimus, to 
diminish his glory; Jornandces, to favour the Goths; 
and the ecclesiastical writers, to introduce his bap- 
tism. 

119. Compare Themistius (Orat. xiv. p. 181) 
with Zosimus (l. iv. [c. 25] p. 232), Jornandes (c. 
xxvii. p. 649), and the prolix Commentary of M. 
de Buat (Hist. des Peuples, etc., tom. vi. p. 477- 
552). The Chronicles of Idatius and Marcellinus 
allude, in general terms, to magna certamina, 
magna multaque prelia. ‘The two epithets are not 
easily reconciled. 

120. Zosimus (I. iv. [c. 25] p. 232) styles him a 
Scythian, a name which the more recent Greeks 
scem to have appropriated to the Goths. 

121. The reader will not be displeased to sce the 
original words of Jornandes, or the author whom 
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he transcribed. Regiam urbem ingressus est, mi- 
ransque, En, inquit, cerno quod ssepe incredulus 
audiebam, famam videlicet tantæ urbis. Et huc 
illuc oculos volvens, nunc situm urbis, commea- 
tumque navium, nuac meenia clara prospectans, 
miratur; populosque diversarum gentium, quasi 
fonte in uno e diversis partibus scaturiente undA, 
sic quoque militem ordinatum aspiciens; Deus, in- 
quit, sine dubio est terrenus Imperator, et quisquis 
adversus cum manum moverit, ipse sui sanguinis 
reus existit. Jornandes (c. xxviii. p. 650) procceds 
to mention his death and funeral. 

122. Jornandes, c. xxviii. p. 650. Even Zosimus 
(1. iv. [c. 34] p. 246) is compelled to approve the 
gencrosity of Theodosius, so honourable to himself 
and so beneficial to the public. 

123. The short, but authentic, hints in the Fasti 
of Idatius (Chron. Scaliger. p. 52) are stained with 
contemporary passion. The fourteenth oration of 
Themistius is a compliment to Peace and the con- 
sul Saturninus (a.D. 383). 

124. “Eévos re DxbOixoy xaow &yvworor. Zosimus, 
L iv. (c. 38] p. 252. 

125. I am justified, by reason and example, in 
applying this Indian name to the pordtvAa of the 
barbarians, the single trees hollowed into the shape 
of a boat, Anbe? povotbAwy éufiBacayres. Zosimus, 
L iv. [c. 38] p. 253. 

Ausi Danubium quondam tranare Gruthungi 

In lintres fregere nemus: ter mille ruebant 

Per fluvium plenz cuneis immanibus alni. 
Claudian, in iv. Cons. Hon. 623. 

126. Zosimus, l. iv. (c. 38] p. 252-255. He too 
frequently betrays his poverty of judgment by dis- 
gracing the most serious narratives with trifling 
and incredible circumstances. 

—————Odothzi Regis opima 

Retulit $ Ver. 632. 
The opima were the spoils which a Roman general 
could only win-from the king, or general, of the 
enemy, whom he had slain with his own hands: 
and no more than three such examples are cele- 
brated in the victorious ages of Rome. 

128. See Themistius, Orat. xvi. p. 211. Claudian 
(in Eutrop. l ii. 152) mentions the Phrygian col- 
ony:— 

-—Ostrogothis colitur mistisque Gruthungis 
Phryx ager——— 
and then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the 
Pactolus, and Hermus. 

129. Compare Jornandes (c. 21, 28), who marks 
the condition and number of the Gothic Federati, 
with Zosimus (l. iv. p. 258), who mentions their 
golden collars; and Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 
37), who applauds, with false or foolish joy, their 
bravery and discipline. 
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130. Amator pacis generisque Gothorum, is the 
praise bestowed by the Gothic historian (c. xxix.), 
who represents his nation as innocent, peaceable 
men, slow to anger and patient of injuries. Ac- 
cording to Livy, the Romans conquered the world 
in their own defence. 

131, Besides the partial invectives of Zosimus 
(always discontented with the Christian reigns), 
see the grave representations which Synesius ad- 
dresses to the emperor Arcadius (de Regno, p. 25, 
26, edit. Petav. (Paris, 1612]). The philosophic 
bishop of Cyrene was near enough to judge; and 
he was sufficiently removed from the temptation 
of fear or flattery. 

132. Themistius (Orat. xvi. p. 211, 212) com- 
poses an elaborate and rational apology, which is 
not, however, exempt from the puerilities of Greek 
rhetoric. Orpheus could oniy charm the wild beasts 
of Thrace; but Theodosius enchanted the men and 
women whose predecessors in the same country 
had torn Orpheus in pieces, etc. 

133. Constantinople was deprived, half a day, 
of the public allowance of bread, to expiate the 
murder of a Gothic soldier: xewotvres 7d ExvOcxdy 
was the guilt of the people. Libanius, Orat. xii. p. 
394, edit. Morel. 

134. Zosimus, l. iv. [c. 48] p. 267-271. He tells 
a long and ridiculous story of the adventurous 
prince, who roved the country with only five 
horsemen, of a spy whom they detected, whipped, 
and killed in an old woman's cottage, etc. 

135. Compare Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 
21, 22 [p. 53, 54, ed. Bonn.] with Zosimus (I. iv. 
[c. 56] p. 279). Lhe difference of circumstances and 
names must undoubtedly be applied to the same 
story. Fravitta, or Travitta, was afterwards consul 
(a.D. 401), and still continued his faithful service 
to the eldest son of Theodosius (lillemont, Hist. 
des Empercurs, tom. v. p. 467). 

136. Les Goths ravagérent tout depuis le Dan- 
ube jusqu’au Bosphore; exterminérent Valens et 
son armée; et ne repasserent le Danube que pour 
abandonner l’affreuse solitude qu’ils avoient faite 
(Œuvres de Montesquieu, tom. iii. p. 479; Con- 
sidérations sur les Causes de la Grandeur et de la 
Décadence des Romains, c. xvii.). The president 
Montesquieu seems ignorant that the Goths, 
after the defeat of Valens, never abandoned the 
Roman territory. It is now thirty years, says 
Claudian (de Belle Getico, 166, etc., A.D. 404), 

Ex quo jam patrios gens hæc oblita Triones, 
Atque Istrum transvecta semel, vestigia fixit 
Threicio funegta solo—— 
The error is inexcusable; since it disguises thé 
principal and immediate cause of the fall of the 
Western empire of Rome. 


Chapter XXVII 


I. Valentinian was less attentive to the religion 
of his son; since he intrusted the education of 
Gratian to Ausonius, a professed Pagan. (Mém. 
de Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 125- 
138). The poetical fame of Ausonius condemns the 
taste of his age. 

2. Ausonius was successively promoted to the 
Pretorian prefecture of Italy (a.D. 377) and of 
Gaul (a.D. 378); and was at length invested with 
the consulship (a.D. 379). He expressed his grati- 
tude in a servile and insipid piece of flattery (Actio 
Gratiarum, p. 699-736 [ed. Toll. Amst. 1671]}), 
which has survived more worthy productions. 

3. Disputare de principali judicio non oportet. 
Sacrilegii enim instar est dubitare, an is dignus sit, 
quem elegerit imperator. Codex Justinian. l. ix. 
tit. xxix. leg. 2. This convenient law was revived 
and promulgated, after the death of Gratian, by 
the feeble court of Milan. 

4. Ambrose composed, for his instruction, a the- 
ological treatise on the faith of the Trinity: and 
Tillemont (Hist. des Empercurs, tom. v. p. 158, 
169) ascribes to the archbishop the merit of Gra- 
tian’s intolerant laws. 

5. Qui divine legis sanctitatem [aut] nesciendo 
omittunt, aut negligendo violant, ct offendunt, 
sacrilegium committunt. Codex Justinian. l. ix. tit. 
xxix. Jeg. 1. Theodosius indeed may claim his 
share in the merit of this comprehensive law. 

6. Ammianus (xxxi. 10) and the younger Victor 
[Epit. c. 47] acknowledge the virtues of Gratian; 
and accuse, or rather lament, his degencrate taste. 
‘The odious parallel of Commodus is saved by 
“licet incruentus;” and perhaps Philustorgius (l. x. 
c. 10 [5], and Godefroy, p. 412) had guarded, with 
some similar reserve, the comparison of Nero. 

7. Zosimus (l. iv. [c. 35] p. 247) and the younger 
Victor ascribe the revolution to the favour of the 
Alani and the discontent of the Roman troops. 
Dum exercitum negligeret, et paucos ex Alanis, 
quos ingenti auro ad se transtulcrat, antcferret 
veteri ac Romano militi (Epit. c. 47]. 

8. Britannia fertilis provincia tyrannorum, is a 
memorable expression used by Jerom in the Pela- 
gian controversy, and variously tortured in the dis- 
putes of our national antiquaries. The revolutions 
of the last age appearcd to justify the image of the 
sublime Bossuet, “‘cette ile, plus orageuse que les 
mers qui Penvironment.” 

9. Zosimus says of the British soldiers, rô» ANwp 
drdvruy rdbov aldadela kal Ovu vixwpévous Íl. c.}. 

to. Helena the daughter of Eudda. Her chapel 
may still be seen at Caersegont, now Caer-narvon. 
(Carte’s Hist. of Engisnd, vol. i. p. 168, from 
Rowland’s Mona Antiqua.) The prudent reader 
may not perhaps be satisfied with such Welch 
evidence. 

11. Camden (vol. i introduct. p. ci.) appoints 


him governor of Britain; and the father of our an- 
tiquities is followed, as usual, by his blind progeny. 
Pacatus and Zosimus had taken some pains to pre- 
vent this error or fable; and I shall protect myself 
by their decisive testimonies. Regali habit exulem 
suum, illi exules orbis induerunt (in Panegyr. Vet. 
xii. 23), and the Greek historian still less equivo- 
cally, abrds (Maximus) 6&2 obdé els dpx}y Exrihor 
éruxe mpoeMbúáw (l. iv. [c. 35] p. 248). 

12. Sulpicius Severus, Dialog. ii. 7. Orosius, L 
vii. c. 34, p. 556. They both acknowledge (Sul- 
picius had been his subject) his innocence and 
merit. It is singular enough that Maximus should 
be less favourably treated by Zosimus, the partial 
adversary of his rival. 

13. Archbishop Usher (Antiquitat. Britan. Ec- 
cles. p. 107, 108) has diligently collected the leg- 
ends of the island and the continent. The whole 
emigration consisted of 30,000 soldiers and 100,000 
plebcians, who settled in Bretagne. Their destined 
brides, St. Ursula with 11,000 noble and 60,000 
plebeian virgins, mistook their way, landed at Co- 
logne, and werc all most cruelly murdered by the 
Huns. But the plebcian sisters have been defrauded 
of their equal honours; and, what is still harder, 
John Trithemius presumes to mention the children 
of these British vergins. 

14. Zosimus (l. iv. [c. 35] p. 248, 249) has trans- 
ported the death of Gratian from Lugdunum in 
Gaul (Lyons) to Singidunum in Masia. Some 
hints may be extracted from the Chronicles; some 
lies may be detected in Sozomen (I. vii. c. 13) and 
Socrates (l. v. c. 11). Ambrose is our most authen- 
tic evidence (tom. i. Enarrat. in Psalm lxi. p. 961, 
tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 888, etc., and de Obité Val- 
entinian. Consolat. No. 28, p. 1182). 

15. Pacatus (xii. 28) celebrates his fidelity; 
while his treachery is marked in Prosper’s Chron- 
icle as the cause of the ruin of Gratian. Ambrose, 
who nas occasion to exculpate himself, only con- 
demns the death of Vallio, a faithful servant of 
Gratian (tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 891, edit. Bene- 
dict.). 

16. He protested, nullum ex adversariis nisi in- 
acie occubuisse. Sulp. Severus in Vit. B. Martin 
c. 23. The orator of ‘Theodosius bestow’s reluctant, 
and therefore weighty, praise on his clemency. Si 
cui ille, pro ceteris, sceleribus, suit, mrnus crudelis 
fuisse videtur (Panegyr. Vet. xii. 28). 

17. Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian, quas 
non abrogavit hostis (tom. ii. Epist. xvii. p. 827). 

18. Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 37] p. 251, 252. We may 
disclaim his odious suspicions, but we cannot re- 
ject the treaty of peace which the friends of Thco- 
dosius have absolutely forgotten, or slightly men- 
tioned. 

19. Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, as- 
signs to his pupil Gratian an high and respectable 
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place in heaven (tom. ii. de Obit. Val. Consol. p. 
1193). 

20. For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sozomen 
(l. vii. c. 4), Socrates (I. v. c. 6), and Tillemont 
(Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 728). 

21. Ascolius, or Acholius, was honoured by the 
friendship and the praises of Ambrose, who styles 
him, murus fidei atque sanctitatis (tom. ii. Epist. 
xv. p. 820); and afterwards celebrates his speed 
and diligence in running to Constantinople, Italy, 
etc. (Epist. xvi. p. 822)—a virtue which does not 
appertain cither to a wall or a bishop. 

22. Codex Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. i. leg. 2, with 
Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. vi. p. 5-9. Such an 
edict deserved the warmest praises of Baronius, 
auream sanctionem, edictum pium et salutare.— 
Sic itur ad astra. 

23. Sozomen, l. vii. c. 6. Theodoret, l. v. c. 16. 
Tillemont is displeased (Mém. Ecclés. tom. vi. p. 
627, 628) with the terms of “rustic bishop,” ‘‘ob- 
scure city.” Yet I must take leave to think that 
both Amphilochius and Iconium were objects of 
inconsiderable magnitude in the Roman cmpire. 

24. Sozomen, l. vii. c. 5. Socrates, l. v. c. 7. Mar- 
cellin. in Chron. The account of forty years must 
be dated from the election or intrusion of Eusebius, 
who wisely exchanged the bishopric of Nicomedia 
for the throne of Constantinople. 

25. See Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, vol. iv. p. 71. The thirty-third Oration of 
Gregory Nazianzen affords indeed some similar 
ideas, even some still more ridiculous; but I have 
not yet found the words of this remarkable passage, 
which I allege on the faith of a correct and liberal 
scholar. : 

26. See the thirty-second Oration of Gregory 
Nazianzen, and the account of his own life, which 
he has composed in 1800 iambics. Yet every physi- 
cian is prone to exaggerate the inveterate nature 
of the disease which he has cured. 

27. I confess myself deeply indebted to the two 
Lives of Gregory Nazianzen, composed, with very 
different views, by ‘Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. 
ix. p. 305-560, 692-731), and Le Clerc (Biblio- 
thèque Universelle, tom. xviii. p. 1-128). 

28. Unless Gregory Nazianzen mistook thirty 
years in his own age, he was born, as well as his 
friend Basil, about the year 329. The preposterous 
chronology of Suidas has been graciously received, 
because it removes the scandal of Gregory’s father, 
a saint likewise, beyetting children after he became 
a bishop (Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés, tom. ix. p. 
693-697). 

2g. Gregory’s Poem on his own Life contains 
some beautiful lines (tom. ii. p. 8 [ed. Paris, 1609), 
which burst from the heart, and speak the pangs 
of injured and lost friendship: — 

ETET mova. kowol Néyw», 

Oudoreyés Te kal auvtorios Blos, 

Nols els tv dudoty.... 

Aceoxédacrat xdura, xéppirrar xaua 
Abpas dipovar ras wadards trwldas. 
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In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Helena ad- 
dresses the same pathetic complaint to her friend 
Hermia:— 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters’ vows, etc. 
Shakspeare had never read the poems of Gregory 
Nazianzen; he was ignorant of the Greek lang- 
uage; but his mother-tongue, the language of 
Nature, is the same in Cappadocia and in Britain. 

go. This unfavourable portrait of Sasima is 

drawn by Gregory Nazianzen (tom. ii. de Vita 
sud, p. 7, 8). Its precise situation, forty-nine miles 
from Archelais, and thirty-two from Tyana, is 
fixed in the Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 144, cdit. 
Wesseling). 

31. The name of Nazianzus has been immort- 
alised by Gregory; but his native town, under the 
Greek or Roman title of Diocæsarea (Tillemont, 
Mém. Ecclés. tom. ix. p. 692), is mentioned by 
Pliny (vi. 3), Ptolemy, and Hierocles (Itinerar. 
Wesseling, p. 709). It appears to have been situate 
on the edge of Isauria. 

32, See Ducange, Constant. Christiana, I. iv. p. 
141, 142. The dela dévauts of Sozomen (I. vii. c. 5) 
is interpreted to mean the Virgin Mary. 

33. Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. ix. p. 432, 
etc.) diligently collects, enlarges, and explains, the 
oratorical and poetical hints of Gregory himself. 

34. He pronounced an oration (tom. i. Orat. 
xxiii. p. 409) in his praise; but after their quarrel 
the name of Maximus was changed into that of 
Heron (sce Jerom, tom. i. in Catalog. Script. Ec- 
cles. p. 301 (tom. ii. p. 930, ed. Vallars.]). I touch 
slightly on these obscure and personal squabbles. 

35. Under the inodest emblem of a dream, Greg- 
ory (tom. ii. Carmen ix. p. 78) describes his own 
success with some human complacency. Yet it 
should seem, from his familiar conversation with 
his auditor St. Jerom (tom. i. Epist. ad Nepotian. 
p. 14 [tom. i. p. 261, ed. Vallars.]), that the 
preacher understood the true value of popular 
applause. 

36. Lacrim:e auditorum laudes tue sint, is the 
lively and judicious advice of St. Jerom [loc. cit. ]. 

37. Socrates (l. v. c. 7) and Sozomen (I. vii. c. 5) 
relate the evangelical words and actions of Da- 
mophilus without a word of approbation. He con- 
sidered, says Socrates, that it is difficult to resist 
the powerful; but it was easy, and would have 
been profitable, to submit. 

38. Sce Gregory Nazianzen, tom. ii. de Vità 
sua, p. 21, 22. For the sake of posterity, the bishop 
of Constantinople records a stupendous prodigy. 
In the month of November, it was a cloudy mor n+ 
ing, but the sun broke forth when the procession 
entered the church. 

39. Of the three ecclesiastical historians, ‘The- 
odorct alone (l. v, c. 2) has mentioned this im- 
portant commission of Sapor, which Tillemont 
(Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 728), judiciously 
removes from the reign of Gratian to that of The- 
odosius. 
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40. I do not reckon Philostorgius, though he 
mentions (I. ix. c. 19) the expulsion of Damophilus. 
The Eunomian historian has been carefully strained 
through an orthodox sieve. 

41. Le Clerc has given a curious extract (Biblio- 
thèque Universelle, tom. xviii. p. 91-105) of the 
theological sermons which Gregory Nazianzen pro- 
nounced at Constantinople against the Arians, 
Eunomians, Macedonians, etc. He tells the Mace- 
donians, who deified the Father and the Son, 
without the Holy Ghost, that they might as well be 
styled 7ritheists as Ditheists. Gregory himself was 
almost a ‘l'ritheist, and his monarchy of heaven re- 
sembles a well-regulated aristocracy. 

42. The first general council of Constantinople 
now triumphs in the Vatican; but the popes had 
long hesitated, and thcir hesitation perplexes and 
almost staggers the humble ‘Tillemont (Mém. Ec- 
clés. tom. ix. p. 499, 500). 

43. Before the death of Meletius, six or eight of 
his most popular ecclesiastics, among whom was 
Flavian, had abjured, for the sake of peace, the 
bishopric of Antioch (Sozomen, I. vii. c. 3, 11; 
Socrates, l. v. c. 5). Tillemont thinks it his duty to 
disbelieve the story; but he owns that there are 
many circumstances in the life of Flavian which 
seem incaraistent with the praises of Chrysostom 
and the character of a saint (Méin. Ecclés. tom. x. 
p. 541). 

44. Consult Gregory Nazianzen, de vita suA, 
tom. ii. p. 25-28. His general and particular opin- 
ion of the clergy and their assemblies may be seen 
in verse and prose (tom. i. Orat. i. p. 33, Epist lv. 
p. 814, tom. ii.; Carmen x. p. 81). Such passages 
are faintly marked by Tillemont, and fairly pro- 
duced by Le Clerc. 

45. See Gregory, tom. ii. de Vitå suâ, p. 28- 31. 
‘The fourteenth, twenty-seventh, and thirty-second 
Orations were pronounced in the several stages of 
this business. The peroration of the last (tom. i. p. 
528), in which he takes a solemn leave of men and 
angels, the city and the emperor, the East and the 
West, etc., is pathetic, and almost sublime. 

46. ‘Phe whimsical ordination of Nectarius is 
attested by Sozomen (l. vii. c. 8); but Tillemont 
observes (Mém. Ecclés. tom. ix. p. 719), Après 
tout, ce narré de Sozoménce est si honteux pour 
tous ceux qu'il y mêle, et surtout pour Théodose, 
qu'il vaut micux travailler 4 le détuire qu'a le 
soutenir: an admirable canon of criticism! 

47. I can only be understood to mean that such 
was his natural temper when it was not hardened 
or inflaincd by religious zeal. From his retirement 
he exhorts Nectarius to prosecute the heretics of 
Constantinople. 

48. See the ‘Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 
6-23, with Godefroy’s commentary on each law, 
and his general summary, or Parafition, tom. vi. p. 
104-110, 

49. ‘They always kept their Easter, like the Jew- 
ish Passover, on the fourteenth day of the first 
moon after the vernal equinox; and thus perti- 
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naciously opposed the Roman church and Nicene 
synod, which had fixed Easter to a Sunday. Bing- 
ham’s Antiquities, |. xx. c. 5, vol. ii. p. 309, fol. 
edit. 

50. Sozomen, I. vii. c. 12. 

51. See the Sacred History of Sulpicius Severus 
(l. ii. p. 437-452, edit. Lugd. Bat. 1647), a correct 
and original writer. Dr. Lardner (Credibility, etc., 
part ii. vol. ix. p. 256-350) has laboured this art- 
icle with pure learning, good sense, and modera- 
tion. Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. viii. p. 491- 
527) has raked together all the dirt of the fathers— 
an useful scavenger! 

52. Sulpicius Severus mentions the arch-heretic 
with esteem and pity. Felix profecto, si non pravo 
studio corrupisset optimum ingenium; prorsus 
multa in eo animi et corporis bona cerneres. (Hist. 
Sacra, l. ii. p. 439.) Even Jerom (tom. i. in Script. 
Eccles. p. 302 [tom. ii. p. 934, ed. Vallars.]) speaks 
with temper of Priscillian and Latronian. 

53. The bishopric (in Old Castile) is now worth 
20,000 ducats a-year (Busching’s Geography, vol. 
ii. p. 308), and is therefore much less likely to pro- 
duce the author of a new heresy. 

54. Exprobrabatur mulieri viduz nimia religio, 
et diligentius culta divinitas (Pacat. in Panegyr. 
Vet. xii. 29). Such was the idea of a humane though 
ignorant polytheist. 

55. One of them was sent in Sy!linam insulam 
qu ultra Britanniam est. What must have been 
the ancient condition of the rocks of Scilly (Cam- 
den’s Britannia, vol. ii. p. 1519)? 

56. ‘The scandalous calumnies of Augustin, pope 
Leo, etc., which Tillemont swallows like a child, 
and Lardner refutes like a man, may suggest some 
candid suspicions in favour of the older Gnostics. 

57. Ambrose. tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 891. 

58. In the Sacred History, and the Life of St. 
Martin, Sulpicius Severus uses some caution; but 
he declares himself more freely in the Dialogues 
(iii. 15) Martin was reproved, however, by his 
own conscience and by an angel; nor could he 
afterwards perform miracles with so much ease. 

59. Ihe catholic presbyter (Sulp. Sever. l. ii. p. 
448), and the Pagan orator (Pacat. in Panegyr. 
Vet. xvi. 29), reprobate with equal indignation the 
character and conduct of Ithacius. 

60. The Life of St. Martin, and the Dialogues 
concerniug his miracles, contain facts adapted to 
the grossest barbarism, in a style not unworthy of 
the Augustin age. So natural is the alliance be- 
twcen good taste and good sense, that I am always 
astonished by this contrast. 

61. The shutt and superficial Life of St. Am- 
brose, by his deacon Paulinus (Appendix ad edit. 
Bencdict. p. i.-xv.), has the merit of original evi- 
dence. Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. x. p. 78- 
306) and the Benedictine editors (p. xxxi.-lxiii.) 
have laboured with their usual diligence. 

62. Ambrose himself (tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 
888-891) gives the emperor a very spirited account 
of his own embassy. 
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63. His own representation of his principles and 
conduct (tom. ii. Epist. xx. xxi. xxii, p. 852-880) is 
one of the curious monuments of ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity. It contains two letters to his sister Marcel- 
lina, with a petition to Valentinian, and the ser- 
mon de Basilicis non tradendis. 

64. Retz had a similar message from the queen 
to request that he would appease the tumult of 
Paris. It was no longer in his power, etc. A quoi 
j’ ajoutai tout ce que vous pouvez vous imaginer de 
respect, de doulcur, de regret, et de soumission, 
etc. (Mémoires, tom. i. p. 140). Certainly I do not 
compare either the causes or the men; yet the co- 
adjutor himself had some idea (p. 84) of imitating 
St. Ambrose. 

65. Sozomen alone (I. vii. c. 13) throws this lu- 
minous fact into a dark and perplexed narrative. 

66. Excubabat pia plebs in ecclesia mori parata 
cum episcopo suo . . . Nos adhuc frigidi excitaba- 
mur tamen civitate attonitå atque turbatå. Au- 
gustine, Confessions, ix. 15. 

67. Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. ii. p. 78, 498. 
Many churches in Italy, Gaul, etc., were dedi- 
cated to these unknown martyrs, of whoin St. Ger- 
vase seems to have bcen more fortunate than his 
companion. 

68. Invenimus miræ magnitudinis viros duos, ut 
prisca ætas ferebat, tom. ii. Epist. xxii. p. 875. The 
size of these skelctons was fortunately, or skilfully, 
suited to the popular prejudice of the gradual de- 
crease of the human stature, which has prevailed 
in every age since the time of Homer. 

Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris. 

69. Ambros. torn. ii. Epist. xxii. p. 875. Augus- 
ine, Confessions, ix. 16, The City of God, l. xxii. c. 8. 
Paulin. in Vit4 St. Ambros. c. 14, in Append. Ben- 
edict. p. 4. The blind man’s name was Severus; he 
touched the holy garment, recovered his sight, and 
devoted the rest of his life (at least twenty-five 
years) to the service of the church. I should recom- 
mend this miracle to our divines, if it did not prove 
the worship of relics as well as the Nicene creed. 

70. Paulin. in Vit. St. Ambros. c. 5 [15], in Ap- 
pend. Benedict. p. 5. 

71. Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. x. p. 190, 
750. He partially allows the mediation of Theo- 
dosius, and capriciously rejects that of Maximus, 
though it is attested by Prosper, Sozomen, and 
Theodoret. 

72. The modest censure of Sulpicius (Dialog. iii. 
15 [p. 576]}) inflicts a much deeper wound than the 
feeble declamation of Pacatus (xii. 25, 26). 

73. Esto tutior adversis hominem, pacis invo- 
lucro [bellum] tegentem, was the wise caution of 
Ambrose (tom. ii. p. 891) after his return from his 
second embassy. 

74. Baronius (a.D. 387, No. 63) applies to this 
season of public distress some of the penitential 
sermons of the archbishop. 

75. The flight of Valentinian and the love of 
Theodosius for his sister are related by Zosimus (l. 
iv. [c. 43] p. 263, 264). Tillemont produces some 
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weak and ambiguous evidence to antedate the 
second marriage of Theodosius (Hist. des Empe- 
reurs, tom. v. p. 740), and consequently to refute 
ces contes de Zosime qui seroient trop contraires a 
la piété de Théodose. 

76. See Godefroy’s Chronology of the Laws, 
Cod. Theodos. tom. i. p. exix. 

77, Besides the hints which may be gathered 
from chronicles and ecclesiastical history, Zosimus 
(l. iv. [c. 40, seq.] p. 259-267), Orosius (I. vii. c. 
35), and Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 30-47), 
supply the loose and scanty materials of this civil 
war. Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. 952, 953) 
darkly alludes to the well-known events of a mag- 
azine surprised, an action at Petovio, a Sicilian, 
perhaps a naval, victory, etc. Ausonius (p. 236, 
edit. ‘Toll.) applauds the peculiar merit and good 
fortune of Aquilcia. 

478. Quam promptum laudare principem, tam 
tutum siluisse de principe (Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. 
xii. 2). Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, a native of 
Gaul, pronounced this oration at Rome (A.n. 
388). He was afterwards proconsul of Africa; and 
his friend Ausonius praises him as a poet second 
only to Virgil. See ‘[illemont, Hist. des Empereurs, 
tom. v. p. 303. 

79. See the fair portrait of Theodosius by the 
younger Victor; the strokes are distinct and the 
colours are mixed. The praise of Pacatus is too 
vague; and Claudian always seems afraid of exalt- 
ing the father above the son. 

80. Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. 955. Pacatus, 
from the want of skill or of courage, omits this 
glorious circumstance. 

81. Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 20. 

82. Zosimus, l. iv. [c. 50] p. 271, 272. His partial 
evidence is marked by an air of candour and truth. 
He observes these vicissitudes of sloth and activity, 
not as a vicc but as a singularity in the character 
of ‘Theodosius. 

83. This choleric temper is acknowledged and 
excused by Victor [Epit. c. 48]. Sed habes (says 
Ambrose in decent and manly language to his sov- 
ercign) nature impetum, quem si quis lenire velit, 
cito vertes ad misericordiam: si quis stimulct, in 
magis exsuscitas, ut cum revocare vix possis (tom. 
ii. Epist. li. p. 998). Theodosius (Claud. in iv. 
Cons. Hon. 266, etc.) exhorts his son to moderate 
his anger. 

84. The Christians and Pagans agreed in br- 
lieving that the sedition of Antioch was excited by 
the daemons. A gigkntic woman (says Sozomen, I. 
vii. c. 23) paraded the streets with a scourge in her 
hand. An old mag, says Libanius (Orat. xii. p. 
396), transformed "himself into a youth, then a 
boy, etc. : 

85. Zosimus, in bis short and disingenuous ac- 
count (l. iv. [c. 41] p. 258, 259), is certainly mis- 
taken in sending Libanius himself to Constanti- 
nople. His own orations fix him at Antioch. 

86. Libanius (Orat. i. p. 6, edit. Venet.) de- 
clares, that under such a reign the fear of a massa- 
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cre was groundiess and absurd, especially in the 
emperor's absence; for his presence, according to 
the eloquent slave, might have given a sanction to 
the most bloody acts. 

87. Laodicea, on the sea-coast, sixty-five miles 
from Antioch (see Noris, Epoch. Syro-Maced. 
Dissert. iii. p. 230). The Antiochians were offended 
that the dependent city of Seleucia should presume 
to intercede for them. 

88. As the days of the tumult depend on the 
movable festival of Easter, they can only be deter- 
mined by the previous determination of the ycar. 
‘The year 387 has been preferred, after a laborious 
inquiry, by Tillemont (Hist. des Emp. tom. v. p. 
741-744) and Montfaucon (Chrysostom, tom. xiii. 
p. 105-110). 

89. Chrysostom opposes their courage, which was 
not attended with much risk, to the cowardly 
flight of the Cynics. 

go. The sedition of Antioch is represented in a 
lively and almost dramatic manner by two orators 
who had their respective shares of interest and 
merit. See Libanius (Orat. xiv. xv. [xii. xiii.] p. 
389-420, edit. Morel.; Orat. i. p. 1-14, Venet. 

1754) and the twenty orations of St. John Chry- 
sostom, de Status (tom. ii. p. 1-225, edit. Mont- 
faucon} I do not pretend to much personal ac- 
quaintance with Chrysostom; but Tillemont (Hist. 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 263-283) and Hermant 
(Vie de St. Chrysostome, tom. i. p. 137-224) had 
read him with pious curiosity and diligence. 

gt. The original evidence of Ambrose (tom. ii. 
Epist. li. p. 998), Augustine (The City of God, v. 26), 
and Paulinus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 24), is delivered 
in vague expressions of horror and pity. It is illus- 
trated by the subsequent and unequal testimonies 
of Sozomen (I. vii. c. 25), Theodoret (l. v. c. 17), 
Theophanes (Chronograph. p. 62 [tom. i. p. 113, 
ed. Bonn.]), Cedrenus (p. 317 (tom. i. p. 556, ed. 
Bonn.]), and Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. [c. 18] p. 34). 
Zosimus alone, the partial enemy of Theodosius, 
most unaccountably passes over in silence the 
worst of his actions. 

g2. See the whole transaction in Ambrose (tom. 
ii. Epist. xl. xli. p. 946-956), and his biographer 
Paulinus (c. 23). Bayle and Barbeyrac (Morales 
des Péres, c. xvii. p. 325, etc.) have justly con- 
demned the archbishop. 

93. His sermon is a strange allegory of Jeremiah’s 
rod, of an almond-tree, of the woman who washed 
and anointed the feet of Christ. But the peroration 
is direct and personal. 

94. Hodie, Episcope, de me proposuisti. Am- 
brose modestly confessed it; but he sternly repri- 
manded Timesius, general of the horse and foot, 
who had presumed to say that the monks of Cal- 
linicum deserved punishment. 

95. Yet, five years afterwards, when Theodosius 
was absent from his spiritual guide, he tolerated 
the Jews, and condemned the destruction of their 
synagogues. Cod. Theodos. l. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 9, 
with Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. vi. p. 225. 
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96. Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. li. p. 997-1001. His 
epistle is a miserable rhapsody on a noble subject. 
Ambrose could act better than he could write. His 
compositions are destitute of taste or genius; with- 
out the spirit of Tertullian, the copious elegance of 
Lactantius, the lively wit of Jerom, or the grave 
energy of Augustin. 

97. According to the discipline of St. Basil 
(Canon lvi.), the voluntary homicide was four 
years a mourner; five an hearer; seven in a prostrate 
state; and four in a standing posture. I have the 
original (Beveridge, Pandect. tom. ii. p. 47-151) 
and a translation (Chardon, Hist. des Sacremens, 
tom. iv. p. 219-277) of the Canonical Epistles of 
St. Basil. 

98. ‘The penance of Theodosius is authenticated 
by Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. Theodos. c. 34, p. 
1207), Augustine (The City of God, v. 26), and Pau- 
linus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 24). Socrates is ignorant; 
Sozomen (l. vii. c. 25) concise; and the copious 
narrative of Theodoret (l. v. c. 18) must be used 
with precaution. 

99. Codex Theodos. l. ix. tit. x]. leg. 13. The 
date‘and circumstances of this law are perplexed 
with difficulties; but I feel myself inclined to favour 
the honest efforts of Tillemont (Hist. des Emp. 
tom. v. p. 721) and Pagi (Critica, tom. i. p. 578). 

100. Un prince qui aime la religion, et qui la 
craint, est un lion qui cède a la main qui le flatte, 
ou à la voix qui Pappaise. The Spirit of Laws, 
l. xxiv. c. 2. 

101. Totro wept rods ebepyéras xabyjxoy lotev elvat, 
is the niggard praise of Zosimus himself (I. iv. [c. 
48] p. 267). Augustin says, with some happiness of 
expression, Valentinianum ... misericordissimA 
vencratione restituit. 

102. Sozomen, I. vii. c. 14. His chronology is 
very irregular. 

103. See Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. Valentin- 
ian. c. 15, etc., p. 1178, c. 36, etc., p. 1184). When 
the young emperor gave an entertainment, he 
fasted himself; he refused to see an handsome ac- 
tress, etc. Since he ordered his wild beasts to be 
killed, it is ungenerous in Philostorgius (l. xi. c. 1) 
to reproach him with the love of that amusement. 

104. Zosimus (l. iv. [c. 53] p. 275) praises the 
enemy of Theodosius. But he is detested by Soc- 
rates (l. v. c. 25) and Orosius (l. vii. c. 35). 

105. Gregory of Tours (l. ii. c. 9, p. 165, in the 
second volume of the Historians of France) has 
preserved a curious fragment of Sulpicius Alex- 
ander, an historian far more valuable than himself. 

106. Godefroy (Dissertat. ad Philostorg. p. 429- 
434) has diligently collected all the circumstances 
of the death of Valentinian II. The variations and 
the ignorance of contemporary writers prove that 
it was secret. 

107. De Obitd Valentinian. tom. ii. p. 1173- 
1196. He is forced to speak a discreet and obscure 
language: yet he is much bolder than any layman, 
or perhaps any other ecclesiastic, would have 
dared to be. 
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108. See c. 51, p. 1188; c. 75, p. 1193. Dom 
Chardon (Hist. des Sacremens, tom. i. p. 86), who 
owns that St. Ambrose most strenuously main- 
tains the indispensable necessity of baptism, labours 
to reconcile the contradiction. 

109. Quem sibi Germanus famulum dele- 

gerat exul, 
is the contemptuous expression of Claudian (iv. 
Cons. Hon. 74). Eugenius professed Christianity; 
but his secret attachment to Paganism (Sozomen, 
l. vii. c. 22; Philostorg. 1. xi. c. 2) is probable in a 
grammarian, and would secure the friendship of 
Zosimus (l. iv. [c. 54] p. 276, 277). 

110. Zosimus (Ì. iv. [c. 55] p. 278) mentions this 
embassy; but he is diverted by another story from 
relating the event. 

111, Superadpatev } roùrov yapuer) Tadda rà Bacl- 
Neca, rò» ddedAddy ddodvpopévy. Zosim, l. iv. [c. 55] 
p. 277. He afterwards says ([c. 57] p. 280) that 
Galla died in childbed; and intimates that the af- 
fliction of her husband was extreme but short. 

112. Lycopolis is the modern Siut, or Osiot, a 
town of Said, about the size of St. Denys, which 
drives a profitable trade with the kingdom of Sen- 
naar, and has a very convenient fountain, ‘‘cujus 
pota signa virginitatis eripiuntur.” Sec D’Anville, 
Description de Egypte, p. 181. Abulfeda, De- 
script. Egypt. p. 14; and the curious Annotations, 
p- 25, 92, of his editor Michaelis. 

113. The Life of John of Lycopolis is described 
by his two friends, Rufinus (l. ii. c. i. p. 449) and 
Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. c. 43, p. 738), in Ros- 
weyde’s great Collection of the Vitz Patrum. 
Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. x. p. 718, 720) has 
settled the chronology. 

114. Sozomen, l. vii. c. 22. Claudian (in Eu- 
trop. |. i. 312) mentions the eunuch’s journey: but 
he most contemptuously derives the Egyptian 
dreams and the oracles of the Nile. 

115. Zosimus,’ l. iv. [c. 57] p. 280; Socrates, 1. 
vii. 10. Alaric himself (de Bell. Getico, 524) dwells 
with more complacency on his early exploits 
against the Romans. 

... Lot Augustos Hebro qui teste fugavi. 
Yet his vanity could scarcely have proved this 
plurality of flying emperors. 

116, Claudian (in iv. Cons. Honor. 77, etc.) 
contrasts the military plans of the two usurpers:— 
... Novitas audere priori 

Suadebat; cautumque dabant exempla se- 
quentem. 

His nova moliri przeceps: his quzerere tuta 

Providus. Hic fusis, collectis viribus ille; 

Hic vagus excurrens; hic intra claustra re- 
ductus; 

Dissimiles, sed morte pares... 

117. The Frigidus, a small though memorable 
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stream in the country of Goretz, now called the 
Vipao, falls into the Sontius, or Lisonzo, above 
Aquileia, some miles from the Hadriatic. See 
D’Anville’s ancient and modern maps, and the 
Italia Antiqua of Cluverius (tom. i. p. 188). 

118. Claudian’s wit is intolerable: the snow was 
dyed red; the cold river smoked; and the channel 
must have been choked with carcasses if the cur- 
rent had not been swelled with blood. 

119. Theodoret affirms that St. John and St. 
Philip appeared to the waking or sleeping em- 
peror, on horseback, etc. This is the first instance 
of apostolic chivalry, which afterwards became so 
popular in Spain and in the Crusades. 

120. Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte 

procellis 
Obruit adversas acies; revolutaque tela 
Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppulit 
hastas. 
O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab 
antris 
Æolus armatas hiemes; cui militat Æther, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti. 
These famous lines of Claudian (in iii. Cons. Hon- 
or. 93, A.D. 396) are alleged by his contemporaries, 
Augustin and Orosius, who suppress the Pagan 
deity of Æolus, and add some circumstances from 
the information of cyc-witnesses. Within four 
months after the victory, it was compared by Am- 
brose to the miraculous victories of Moses and 
Joshua. 

121. The events of this civil war are gathered 
from Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. lxii. p. 1022), Pau- 
linus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 26-34), Augustine (The 
City of God, v. 26), Orosius (l. vii. c. 35), Sozo- 
men (l. vii. c. 24); Theodoret (l. v. c. 24), Zosimus 
(1. iv. [c. 58], p. 281, 282), Claudian (in. iii. Cons. 
Hon. 63-105; in iv. Cons. Hon. 70-117), and the 
Chronicles published by Scaliger. 

122. This disease, ascribed by Socrates (l. v. c. 
26) to the fatigues of war, is represented by Philo- 
storgius (l. xi. c. 2) as the effect of sloth and intem- 
perance; for which Photius calls him an impudent 
liar (Godefroy, Dissert. p. 438). 

123. Zosimus supposes that the boy Honorius 
accompanied his father (l. iv. [c. 58] p. 280). Yet 
the quanto flagrabant pectora voto is all that fiat- 
tery would allow to a contemporary poet, who 
clearly describes the emperor’s refusal, and the 
journey of Honorius, after the victory (Claudian in 
iii. Cons. 78-125) 

124. Zosimus, l. iv. [c. 33] p. 244. 

125. Vegetius, de Re Militari, l. i. c. 20. The 
series of calamitie¢, which he marks, compel us to 
believe that the Hero to whom he dedicates his 
book is the last and most inglorious of the Valen- 
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1. St. Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. Theodos. p. 
1208 (ed. Bened.]) expressly praises and recom- 
mends the zeal of Josiah in the destruction of idol- 
atry. The language of Julius Firmicus Maternus 
on the same subject (de Errore Profan. Relig. p. 
467, edit. Gronov. [Rotterod. 1743]) is piously in- 
human. Nec filio jubet (the Mosaic Law) parci, 
nec fratri, et per amatam conjugem gladium vin- 
dicem ducit, etc. 

2. Bayle (tom. ii. p. 406, in his Commentaire 
Philosophique) justifies and limits these intolerant 
laws by the temporal reign of Jehovah over the 
Jews. The attempt is laudable. 

3. See the outlines of the Roman hierarchy in 
Cicero (de Legibus, ii. 7, 8), Livy (i. 20), Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis (l. ii. [c. 63, sqq.] p. 1 19—129, edit. 
Hudson), Beaufort (République Romaine, tom. i. 
p. 1-go), and Moyle (vol. i. p. 10-55). The last is 
the work of an English whig, as well as of a Ro- 
man antiquary. 

4. These mystic, and perhaps imaginary, sym- 
bols have given birth to various fables and conjec- 
tures. It scems probable that the Palladium was a 
smal strut (three cubits and a half high) of Mi- 
nerva, with a lance and distaff; that it was usually 
inclosed in a sera, or barrel; and that a similar 
barrel was placed by its side to disconcert curiosity 
or sacrilege. Sce Mezeriac (Comment. sur les 
Epitres d’Ovide, tom. i. p. 60-66) and Lipsius 
(tom. iii. p. 610, de Vesta, etc., c. 10). 

5. Cicero frankly (ad Atticum, 1. ii. Epist. 5) or 
indirectly (ad Familiar. 1. xv. Epist 4) confesses 
that the 4ugurate is the supreme object of his wishes. 
Pliny is proud to tread in the footsteps of Cicero 
(l. iv. Epist. 8), and the chain of tradition might be 
continued from history and marbles. 

6. Zosimus, I. iv. [c. 36} p. 249, 250. I have sup- 
pressed the foolish pun about Pontifex and Maximus. 

7. This statue was transported from Tarentum 
to Rome, placed in the Curta Julia by Cæsar, and 
decorated by Augustus with the spoils of Egypt. 

8. Prudentius (l. ii. [in Symm.] in initio) has 
drawn a very awkward portrait of Victory; but 
the curious reader will obtain more satisfaction 
from Montfaucon’s Antiquitics (tom. i. p. 341). 

9. See Suetonius (in August, c. 35) and the Ex- 
ordium of Pliny’s Panegyric. 

10. These facts are mutually allowed by the two 
advocates Symmachus and Ambrose. 

11. The Notita Urbis, more recent than Con- 
stantine, does not find one Christian church « orthy 
to be named among the edifices of the city. Am- 
brose (tom. ii. Epist. xvii. p. 825) deplores the 
public scandals of Rome, which continually of- 
fended the eyes, the ears, and the nostrils of the 
faithful. 

12. Ambrose repeatedly affirms, in contradic- 
tion to common sense (Moyle’s Works, vol. ii. p. 


147), that the Christians had a majority in the 
senate. 

13. The first (a.D. 382) to Gratian, who refused 
them audience. The second (a.D. 384) to Valentin- 
ian, when the field was disputed by Symmachus 
and Ambrose. The third (a.D. 388) to Theodosius; 
and the fourth (a.D. 392) to Valentinian. Lardner 
(Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 372—399) fairly 
represents the whole transaction. 

14. Symmachus, who was invested with all the 
civil and sacerdotal honours, represented the em- 
peror under the two characters of Pontifex Maximus 
and Princeps Senatus. See the proud inscription at 
the head of his works. 

15. As if any one, says Prudentius (in Symmach. 
i. 639), should dig in the mud with an instrument 
of gold and ivory. Even saints, and polemic saints, 
treat this adversary with respect and civility. 

16. See the fifty-fourth Epistle of the tenth book 
of Svmmachus [p. 289, ed. Paris, 1604]. In the 
form and disposition of his ten books of Epistles,he 
imitated the younger Pliny, whose rich and florid 
style he was supposed by his friends to equal or 
excel (Macrob. Saturnal, 1. v. c. i.). But the luxur- 
iancy of Symmachus consists of barren leaves, 
without fruits, and even without flowers. Few 
facts and few sentiments can be extracted from his 
verbose correspondence. 

17. See .Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xvii. xviii. p. 
825-833). The former of these epistles is a short 
caution; the latter is a formal reply to the petition 
or libel of Symmachus. The same ideas are more 
copiously expressed in the poetry, if it may deserve 
that name, of Prudentius, who composed his two 
books against Symmachus (a.p. 404) while that 
senator was still alive. It is whimsical enough 
that Montesquieu (Considérations, etc., c. xix. 
tom. iii. p. 487) should overlook the two profes- 
sed antagonists of Symmachus, and amuse him- 
self: ‘ith descanting on the more remote and in- 
direct confutations of Orosius, St. Augustin, and 
Salvian. 

18. See Prudentius (in Symmach. 1. i. 545, etc.). 
The Christian agrees with the Pagan Zosimus (I. 
iv. [c. 59] p. 283) in placing this visit of Theodo- 
sius after the second civil war, gemini bis victor 
cede Tyranni (I. i. 410). But the time and circum- 
stances are better suited to his first triumph. 

19. Prudentius, after proving that the sense of 
the senate is declared by a legal majority, proceeds 
to say (609, etc.), 

Adspice quam pleno subsellia nostra Senatú 
Decernant infame Jovis pulvinar, et omne 
Idolum longe purgatd ex urbe fugandum. 
Qua vocat egregii sententia Principis, illuc 
Libera, tum pedibus, tum corde, frequentia 
transit. 
Zosimus ascribes to the conscript fathers an hea- 
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thenish courage which few of them are found to 


20. Jerom specifies the pontiff Albinus, who was 
surrounded with such a believing family of chil- 
dren and grandchildren as would have been suffi- 
cient to convert even Jupiter himself—an extra- 
ordinary proselyte! (tom. i. ad Letam, p. 54 [Ep. 
cvii. tom. i. p. 671, ed. Vallars.)). 

21. Exsultare Patres videas, pulcherrima 
mundi 
Lumina; Conciliumque senúm gestire 
Catonum 
Candidiore togå niveum pietatis amictum 
Sumere; et exuvias deponere pontificales. 
The fancy of Prudentius is warmed and elevated 
by victory. 

22. Prudentius, after he has described the con- 
version of the senate and people, asks, with some 
truth and confidence, 

Et dubitamus adhuc Romam, tibi, Christe, 
dicatam 
In leges transisse tuas? 

23. Jerom exults in the desolation of the Capitol 
and the other temples of Rome (tom. i. p. 54, tom. 
ii. p. 95). 

24. Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. 10, Genev. 
1634, published by James Godefroy, and now cx- 
tremely scarce) accuses Valentinian and Valens of 
prohibiting sacrifices. Some partial order may 
have been issued by the Eastern emperor; but 
the idea of any general law is contradicted by the 
silence of the Code and the evidence of ecclesias- 
tical history. 

25. See his laws in the Theodosian Code, l. xvi. 
tit. x. leg. 7—11. i 

26. Homer’s sacrifices are not accompanied with 
any inquisition of entrails (see Feithius, Antiquitat. 
Homer. l. i. c. 10, 16. The Tuscans, who produced 
the first Haruspices, subdued both the Greeks and 
the Romans (Cicero de Divinatione, ii. 23). 

27. Zosimus, I: iv. [c. 37] p. 245, 249. Theodoret, 
l. v. c. 21. Idatius in Chron, Prosper. Aquitan. 1. 
iii. c. 38 apud Baronium, Annal. Eccles. a.D. 389, 
No. 52. Libanius (pro Templis, p. 10) labours to 
prove that the commands of Theodosius were not 
direct and positive. 

28. Cod. Theodos. l. xvi. tit. x. leg. 8, 18. There 
is room to believe that this temple of Edessa, which 
Theodosius wished to save for civil uses, was soon 
afterwards a heap of ruins (Libanius pro Templis. 
p. 26, 27, and Godefroy’s notes, p. 59). 

29. See this curious oration of Libanius pro 
Templis, pronounced, or rather composed, about 
the year 390. I have consulted with advantage Dr. 
Lardner’s version and remarks (Heathen Testi- 
monies, vol. iv. p. 135-163). 

30. See the Life of Martin by Sulpicius Severus, 
c. 9-14. The saint once mistook (as Don Quixote 
might have done) an harmless funeral for an idola- 
trous procession, and imprudently committed a 
miracle. 

31. Compare Sozomen (L vii. c. 15) with The- 
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odoret (l. v. c. 21). Between them they relate the 
crusade and death of Marcellus. 

32. Libanius pro Templis, p. 10-13. He rails at 
these black-garbed men, the Christian monks, who 
cat more than elephants. Poor elephants! they are 
temperate animals. 

33. Prosper. Aquitan. 1. iii. c. 38, apud Baron- 
ium; Annal. Eccles. a.D. 389, No. 58, etc. The 
tempie had been shut some time, and the access to 
it was overgrown with brambles. 

34. Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, I. iv. c, 4, 
p. 468. This consecration was performed by Pope 
Boniface IV. I am ignorant of the favourable cir- 
cumstances which had preserved the Pantheon 
above two hundred years after the reign of Theo- 
dosius. 

35. Sophronius composed a recent and separate 
history (Jerom. in Script. Eccles. tom. i. p. 303), 
which has furnished materials to Socrates (I. v. c. 
16), Theodoret (l. v. c. 22), and Rufinus (l. ii. c. 
22). Yet the last, who had been at Alexandria be- 
fore and after the event, may deserve the credit of 
an original witness. 

36. Gerard Vossius (Opera, tom. v. p. 80, and 
de Idololatriâ, |. i. c. 29) strives to support the 
strange notion of the Fathers, that the patriarch 
Joseph was adored in Egypt as the bull Apis and 
the god Serapis. 

37. Origo dei nondum nostris celebrata, Ægyp- 
tiorum antistites sc memorant, etc. Tacit. Hist. iv. 
83. The Greeks who had travelled into Egypt were 
alike ignorant of this new deity. 

38. Macrobius, Saturnal. |. i. c. 7. Such a living 
fact decisively proves his foreign extraction. 

39. At Rome, Isis and Serapis werc united in the 
same temple. Thg precedency which the queen 
assumed may seem to betray her unequal alliance 
with the stranger of Pontus. But the superiority of 
the female sex was established in Egypt as a civil 
and religious institution (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. i. 
[c. 27] p. 31, edit. Wesseling), and the same order 
is observed in Plutarch’s Treatise of Isis and Osiris; 
whom he identifies with Serapis. 

40. Ammianus (xxii. 16). The Exposito totius 
Mundi (p. 8, in Hudson’s Geograph. Minor. tom. 
iii.), and Rufinus (l. ii. c. 22), celebrate the Sera- 
peum as one of the wonders of the world. 

41. See Mémoires de l'Acad. des Inscriptions, 
tom. ix. p. 397-416. The old library of the Ptole- 
mies was totally consumed in Czsar’s Alexandrian 
war. Marc Antony gave the whole collection of 
Pergamus (200,000 volumes) to Cleopatra, as the 
foundation of the ngw library of Alexandria. 

42. Libanius (prp Templis, p. 21) indiscrectly. 
provokes his Christian masters by this insulting 
remark, š 

43. We may chose between the date of Marcel- 
linus (a.D. 389) or that of Prosper (a.D. 391). Tille- 
mont (Hist. des. Emp. tom. v. p. 310, 756) prefers 
the former, and Pagi the latter. 

44. Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. xi. p. 441- 
500. The ambiguous situation of Theophilus—a 
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saint, as the friend of Jerom; a devil, as the enemy 
of Chrysostom—produces a sort of impartiality; 
yet, upon the whole, the balance is justly inclined 
against him. 

45. Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 
411) has alleged a beautiful passage from Suidas, 
or rather from Damascius, which shows the devout 
and virtuous Olympius, not in the light of a war- 
rior, but of a prophet. 

46. Nos vidimus armaria librorum, quibus di- 
reptis, exinanita ea a nostris hominibus, nostris 
temporibus memorent. Orosius, l. vi. c. 15, p. 421, 
edit. Havercamp. Though a bigot and a contro- 
versial writer, Orosius seems to blush. 

47. Eunapius, in the Lives of Antoninus and 
‘Edesius, execrates the sacrilegious rapine of The- 
ophilus, ‘Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. xiii. p. 453) 
quotes an epistle of Isidore of Pelusium, which re- 
proaches the primate with the :dolatrous worship of 
gold, the auri sacra fames. 

48. Rufinius names the priest of Saturn who, in 
the character of the god, familiarly conversed with 
many pious ladics of quality; till he betrayed him- 
self, in a moment of transport, when he could not 
disguise the tone of his voice. The authentic and 
impartial narrative of AEschines (see Bayle, Dic- 
tionnajre Critique, SCAMANDRE), and the adven- 
ture of Mundus (Joseph. Antiquitat. Judaic. 1. 
xviii. c. 3 [$ 4], p. 877, edit. Havercamp), may 
prove that such amorous frauds have been prac- 
tised with success. 

49. See the images of Serapis, in Montfaucon 
(tom. ii. p. 297): but the description of Macrobius 
(Saturnal. l. i. c. 20) is much morc picturesque 
and satisfactory. 

50. Sed fortes tremuere manus, motique ve- 
renda 
Majestate loci, si robora sacra ferirent 
In sua credebant redituras membra se- 
cures. 
(Lucan. iii. 419). “Is it true” (said Augustus to a 
veteran of Italy, at whose house he supped) “that 
the man who gave the first blow to the golden 
statue of Anaitis was instantly deprived of his eyes 
and of his life?””—‘“‘J was that man” (replied the 
clear-sighted veteran), “and you now sup on one 
of the legs of the goddess.” (Plin. Hist. Natur. 
xxxiii. 24). 

51. The History of the Reformation affords fre- 
quent examples of the sudden change from super- 
stition to contempt. 

52. Sozomen, |. vii. c. 20. I have supplied the 
measure. ‘T'he same standard of the inundation, 
and consequently of the cubit, has uniformlv sub- 
sisted since the time of Herodotus. Sce Freict, in 
the Mém. de l’Académie des Inscriptions, tom. 
xvi. p. 344-353. Greaves’s Miscellancous Works, 
vol. i. p. 233. ‘The Egyptian cubit is about twenty- 
two inches of the English measure. 

53. Libanius (pro Templis, p. 15, 16, 17) pleads 
their cause with gentle and insinuating rhetoric. 
From the earliest age such feasts had enlivened the 
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country: and those of Bacchus (Georgic. ii. 380) 
had produced the theatre of Athens. See Godefroy, 
ad loc., Liban., and Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 
284 [ed. Lugd. 1665]. 

54. Honorius tolerated these rustic festivals (a.D. 
399). “Absque ullo sacrificio, atque ullA super- 
stitione damnabili.” But nine years afterwards he 
found it necessary to reiterate and enforce the same 
proviso (Codex Theodos. l. xvi. tit. x. leg. 17, 19). 

55. Cod. Theodos. |. xvi. tit. x. leg. 12. Jortin 
(Remarks on Eccles. History, vol. iv. p. 134) cen- 
sures, with becoming asperity, the style and senti- 
ment of this intolerant law. 

56. Such a charge should not be lightly made; 
but it may surcly be justified by the authority of 
St. Augustin, who thus addresses the Donatists: 
“Quis nostrûm, quis vestrim non laudat leges ab 
Imperatoribus datas adversus sacrificia Paganor- 
um? Et certe longe ibi pæna severior constituta est; 
illius quippe impietatis capitale supplicium est.” 
Epist. xciii. No. 10 [tom. ii. p. 308, ed. Bened. 
1797], quoted by Le Clerc (Bibliothèque Choisie, 
tom. viii. p. 277), who adds some judicious reflec- 
tions on the intolerance of the victorious Christians. 

57. Orosius, l. vii. c. 28, p. 537. Augustin (Enar- 
rat. in Psalm cxl. apud Lardner, Heathen Testi- 
monies, vol. iv. p. 458) insults their cowardice. 
“Quis corum comprehensus est in sacrificio (cum 
his legibus ista prohiberentur) et non negavit?” 

58. Libanius (pro ‘Templis, p. 17, 18) mentions, 
without censure, the occasional conformity, and as 
it were theatrical play, of these hypocrites. 

59. Libanius concludes his apology (p. 32) by 
declaring to the empcror that, unless he expressly 
warrants the destruction of the temples, lob: rods 
Twv åypwy decwréras, aal aùrois, kai re vóu Bon- 
Ohaovras, the proprietors will defend themselves 
and the laws. 

6o. Paulinus, in Vit. Ambros. c. 26. Augustine, 
The City of God, l. v. c. 26. Theodoret, l. v. c. 24. 

61. Cabanius suggests the form of a persecuting 
edict which Theodosius might enact (pro ‘I emplis, 
p. 31): a rash joke and a dangerous experiment. 
Some princes would have taken his advice. 

62. Denique pro meritis terrestribus æqua 

rependens 

Munera, sacricolis sammos impertit hon- 
orcs, 

Dux bonus, et certare sinit cum laude 
suorum: 

Nec pago implicitos per debita culmina 
mundi 

Ire viros prohibet. 

Ipse magistratum tibi consulis, ipse tri- 
bunal 

Contulit. 

Prudent. in Symmach, i. 617, etc. 

63. Libanius (pro ‘Templis, p. 32) is proud that 
Theodosius should thus distinguish a man who 
even in his presence would swear by Jupiter. Yet 
this presence secms to be no more than a figure of 
rhetoric. 
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64. Zosimus, who styles himself Count and Ex- 
advocate of the Treasury, reviles, with partial and 
indecent bigotry, the Christian princes, and even 
the father of his sovereign. His work must have 
been privately circulated, since it escaped the in- 
vectives of the ecclesiastical historians prior to 
Evagrius (l. iii. c. 40-41), who lived towards the 
end of the sixth century. 

65. Yet the Pagans of Africa complained that 
the times would not allow them to answer with 
freedom the City of God; nor does St. Augustin 
(v. 26) deny the charge. 

66. The Moors of Spain, who secretly preserved 
the Mahometan religion above a century, under 
the tyranny of the Inquisition, possessed the Koran, 
with the peculiar use of the Arabic tongue. See the 
curious and honest story of their expulsion in 
Geddes (Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 1-198). 

67. Paganos qui supersunt, quanquam jam nul- 
los esse credamus, etc. Cod. ‘Theodos. l. xvi. tit. x. 
leg. 22, A.D. 423. The younger Theodosius was 
afterwards satisfied that his judgment had been 
somewhat premature. 

68. See Eunapius, in the Life of the sophist 
AEdesius; in that of Eustathius he foretells the ruin 
of Paganism, xai rı pvbwoes, kal dedés, oxdros Trupav- 
ynoe Ta emt yns xaAKora. 

69. Caius (apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. ii. c. 25), 
a Roman presbyter, who lived in the time of Zephy- 
rinus (A.D. 202-219), is an carly witness of this 
superstitious practice. 

70. Chrysostom. Quod Christus sit Deus. Tom, 
s. nov. edit. No. 9. I am indebted for this quota- 
tion to Benedict the XI Vth’s pastoral letter on the 
Jubilee of the year 1750. Sec the curious and enter- 
taining letters of M. Chais, tom. iii. 

71. Male facit ergo Romanus episcopus? qui, 
super mortuorum hominum, Petri and Pauli, se- 
cundum nos, essa veneranda ... offert Domino 
sacrificia, et tumulos corum, Christi arbitratur al- 
taria. Jerom. tom. ii. advers. Vigilant. p. 153. 
[Tom. ii. p. 395, ed. Vallars.] 

72. Jerom (tom. ii. p. 122 (contra Vigilant. c. 5, 
tom. ii. p. 391, ed. Vallars.]) bears witness to these 
translations, which are neglected by the ecclesi- 
astical historians. The passion of St. Andrew at 
Patræ is described in an cpistle from the clergy of 
Achaia, which Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.p. 60, 
No. 34) wishes to believe, and ‘lillemont is forced 
to reject. St. Andrew was adopted as the spiritual 
founder of Constantinople (Mém. Ecclés. tom. i. 
P- 317-323, 588-594). 

73. Jerom (tom. ii. p. 122 [l. c. ed. Vallars.]) 
pompously describes the wanslation of Samuel, 
which is noticed in all the chronicles of the times. 

74. The Presbyter Vigilantius, the protestant of 
his age, firmly, though ineffectually, withstood the 
superstition of monks, relics, saints, fasts, etc., for 
which Jerom compares him to the Hydra, Cer- 
berus, the Centaurs, etc., and considers him only 
as the organ of the Dæmon (tom. ii. p. 120-126 
[tom. ii. p. 387-402, ed. Vallars.]). Whoever will 
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peruse the controversy of St. Jerom and Vigilan- 
tius, and St. Augustin’s account of the miracles of 
St. Stephen, may speedily gain some idea of the 
spirit of the Fathers. 

75. M. de Beausobre (Hist. du Manichéisme, 
tom. ii. p. 648) has applied a worldly sense to the 
pious observation of the clergy of Smyrna, who 
carefully preserved the relics of St. Polycarp the 
martyr. 

76. Martin of Tours (see his Life, c. 8, by Sul- 
picius Severus) extorted this confession from the 
mouth of the dead man. The error is allowed to be 
natural; the discovery is supposed to be miracu- 
lous. Which of the two was likely to happen most 
frequently? 

77. Lucian composcd in Greek his original nar- 
rative, which has been translated by Avitus, and 
published by Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 415, 
No. 7-16). The Benedictine editors of St. Augustin 
have given (at the end of the work De Civitate Dei) 
two several copies, with many various readings. It 
is the character of falschood to be loose and incon- 
sistent. The most incredible parts of the legend are 
smoothed and softened by ‘illemont (Mém. Ec- 
clés. tom. ii. p. 9, ctc.). 

“8. A phial of St. Stephen’s blood was annually 
liquefied at Naples till he was superseded by St. 
Januarius (Ruinart. Hist. Persecut. Vandal. p. 
529). 

79. Augustin composed the two-and-twenty 
books de Cis itate Dei in the space of thirteen years, 
A.D. 413-426. (Lillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. xiv. 
p. 608, ctc.) His learning is too often borrowed, 
and his arguments are too often his own; but the 
whole work claims the merit of a magnificent de- 
sign, vigorously, and not unskilfully, executed. 

80. See Augustine, The City of God, xxii. 8, 
and the Appendix, which contains two books of 
St. Stephen’s miracles, by Evodius, bishop of 
Uazalis. Freculphus (apud Basnage, Hist. des Juifs, 
tom. viii. p. 249) has preserved a Gallic or Spanish 
proverb, “Whoever pretends to have read all the 
miracles of St. Stephen, he lies.” 

81. Burnet (de Stati Mortuorum, p. 56-84) 
collects the opinions of the Fathers, as far as they 
assert the sleep or repose of human souls till the day 
of judgment. Ie afterwards exposes (p. 91, etc.) 
the inconveniences which must arise if they pos- 
sesscd a more active and sensible existence. 

82. Vigilantius placed the souls of the prophets 
and martyrs, cither in the bosom of Abraham (in 
loco refrigerii), or else under the altar of God. Nec 
posse [de] suis tumulis et ubi voluerint adesse præ- 
sentes. But Jerom (gorn. ii. p. 122 [tom. ii. 392, ed.' 
Vallars.]) sternly refutes this blasphemy. Tu Deo 
leges pones? Tu apostolis vincula injicies, ut usque 
ad diem judicii teneantur custodiâ, nec sint cum 
Domino suo; de quibus scriptum est, Sequuntur 
Agnum quocunque vadit. Si Agnus ubique, crgo, 
et hi, qui cum Agno sunt, ubique csse credendi 
sunt. Et cum diabolus et dæmones toto vagentur 
in orbe, etc. 
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83. Fleury, Discours sur PHist, Ecclésiastique, 
iii. p. 8o. 

84. At Minorca, the relics of St. Stephen con- 
verted in eight days 540 Jews; with the help, in- 
deed, of some unwholesome severities, such as 
burning the synagogue, driving the obstinate in- 
fidels to starve among the rocks, etc. See the orig- 
inal letter of Severus bishop of Minorca (ad cal- 
cem St. Augustin. de Civ. Dei), and the judicious 
remarks of Basnage (tom. viii. p. 245-251). 

85. Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p. 434) observes, 
like a philosopher, the natural flux and reflux of 
polytheism and theism. 

86. D’Aubigné (see his own Mémoires, p. 156- 
160) frankly offered, with the consent of the Hu- 
guenot ministers, to allow the first 400 years as the 
rule of faith. ‘Che Cardinal du Perron haggled for 
forty years more, which were indiscreetly given. 
Yet neither party would have found their account 
in this foolish bargain. 

87. The worship practised and inculcated by 
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Tertullian, Lactantius, Arnobius, etc., is so ex- 
tremely pure and spiritual, that their declamations 
against the Pagan sometimes glance against the 
Jewish ceremonies. 

88. Faustus the Manichæan accuses the Cath- 
olics of idolatry. Vertitis idola in martyrcs . . . quos 
votis similibus colitis. M. de Beausobre (Hist. 
Critique du Manichéisme, tom. ii. p. 629-700), a 
protestant, but a philosopher, has represented, 
with candour and learning, the introduction of 
Christian idolatry in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

89. The resemblance of superstition, which 
could not be imitated, might be traced from Japan 
to Mexico. Warburton has seized this idea, which 
he distorts by rendering it too gencral and absolute 
(Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 126, etc.). 

go. The imitation of Paganism is the subject of 
Dr. Middleton’s agreeable letter from Rome. War- 
burton’s animadversions obliged him to connect 
(vol. iii. p. 120-132) the history of the two religions, 
and to prove the antiquity of the Christian copy. 


Chapter XXIX 


1. Alecto, envious of the public felicity, con- 
venes an infernal synod; Megzra recommends her 
pupil Rufinus, and excites him to deeds of mis- 
chief, etc. But there is as much difference between 
Claudian’s fury and that of Virgil, as between the 
characters of ‘Turnus and Rufinus. 

2. It is evident (Tillemont, Hist. des Emp. tom. 
v. p. 770), though De Marca is ashamed of his 
countryman, that Rufinus was born at Elusa, the 
metropolis of Novempopulania, now a small vil- 
lage of Gascony (1) Anville, Notice de PAncienne 
Gaule, p. 289). 

3. Philosotorgius, l. xi. c. 3, with Godcfroy’s 
Dissert. p. 440. 

4. A passage of Suidas is expressive of his pro- 
found dissimulation; Badvyympwr &vOpwros nal apv- 
Ylrovs. 

5. Zosimus, l. iv. fc. 51] p. 272, 273. 

6. Zosimus, who describes the fall of latian and 
his son (l. iv. [c. 52] p. 273, 274), asserts their inno- 
cence; and even Ats testimony may outweigh the 
charges of their enemies (Cod. ‘I heod. tom iv. p. 
489), who accuse them of oppressing the Cune. 
The connection of Tatian with the Arians, while 
he was priefect of Egypt (a.D. 373), inclines Tille- 
mont to believe that he was guilty of every crime 
(Hist. des Emp. tom. v. p. 360; Mém. Ecclés. tom. 
vi. p. 589). 

7. Juvenum rorantia colla 
Ante patrum vultus strictâ cecidere se- 
curi. 

Ibat grandævus nato moriente superstes 

Post trabeas exsul. In Rufin. i. 248. 
The facts of Zosimus explain the allusrons of Clau- 
dian; but his classic interpreters were ignorant of 
the fourth century. The futal cord I found, with the 


help of Tillemont, in a sermon of St. Asterius of 
Amasea. 

8. ‘This odious law is recited and repealed by 
Arcadius (a.D. 396), in the Theodosian Code, l. ix. 
tit. xxxviii. leg. 9. The sense, as it is explained by 
Claudian (in Rufin. i. 232) and Godefroy (tom. iii. 
p. 279), is perfectly clear. 

Exscindcre cives 
Funditus, et nomen gentis delere laborat. 
The scruples of Pagi and Tillemont can arise only 
from their zeal for the glory of Theodosius. 

9. Ammonius ... Rufinum propriis manibus 
suscepit sacro fonte mundatum. See Rosweydc’s 
Vitæ Patrum, p. 947. [Heraclidis Paradisus in Ap- 
pend. 1¢ Vit. Patr. p. 941 b.] Sozomen (l. viii. c. 
17) montons the church and monastery: and 
‘lillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. ix. p. 593) records 
this synod, in which St. Gregory of Nyssa performed 
a conspicuous part. 

10. Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, I. xii. c. 12) 
praises one of the laws of Theodosius, addressed to 
the prefect Rufinus (1. ix. tit. iv. leg. unic.), to dis- 
courage the prosecution of treasonable or sacri- 
legious words. A tyrannical statute always proves 
the existence of tyranny; but a laudable edict may 
only contain the specious professions or ineffectual 
wishes of the prince or his ministers. This, I am 
afraid, is a just though mortifying canon of crit- 
icism. 

11 -—————-fluctibus auri 
Expleri calor ille nequit 


Congestz cumulantur opes; orbisque ra- 
pinas 
Accipit una domus. 
This character (Claudian, in Rufin. i. 184-220) is 


confirmed by Jerom, a disinterested witness (de- 
decus insatiabilis avaritix, tom. i. ad Heliodor. p. 
26 [Epist. lx. tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.)), by Zosi- 
mus (I. v. [c. 1] p. 286), and by Suidas, who copied 
the history of Eunapius. 

12. ——— Cetera segnis; 

Ad facinus velox; penitus regione remotas 
Impiger ire vias. 
This allusion of Claudian (in Rufin. i. 241) is again 
explained by the circumstantial narrative of Zosi- 
mus (l. v. (c. 2] p. 288, 289). 

13. Zosimus (l. iv. [c. 33] p. 243) praises the 
valour, prudence, and integrity of Bauto the 
Frank. See Tillemont, Hist. des Empercurs, tom. 
v. p. 771. 

14. Arsenius escaped from the palace of Con- 
stantinople, and passed fifty-five years in rigid pen- 
ance in the monasteries of Egypt. See Tillemont, 
Mém. Ecclés. tom. xiv. p. 676-702; and Fleury, 
Hist. Eccles. tom. v. p. 1, etc.; but the latter, for 
want of authentic materials, has given too much 
credit to the legend of Metaphrastes. 

15. This story (Zosimus, l. v. [c. 3] p. 290) 
proves that the hymeneal rites of antiquity were 
still practised, without idolatry, by the Christians 
of the East; and the bride was forcibly conducted 
from the house of her parents to that of her hus- 
band. Our form of marriage requires, with less 
delicacy, the express and public consent of a 
virgin. 

16. Zosimus (1. v. [c. 4] p. 290), Orosius (l. vii. c. 
37), and the Chronicle of Marcellinus. Claudian 
(in Rufin. ii. 7-100) paints, in lively colours, the 
distress and guilt of the prefect. 

17. Stilicho, directly or indirectly, is the per- 
petual theme of Claudian. The youth and private 
life of the hero are vaguely expressed in the poem 
on his first consulship, 35-140. 

18. Vandalorum imbellis, avđræ, perfide, et 
dolosz gentis gétnere editus. Orosius, ]. vii. c. 38. 
Jerom (tom. i. ad Gerontiam, p. 93) calls him a 
semi-barbarian. 

19. Claudian, in an imperfect poem, has drawn 
a fair, perhaps a flattering, portrait of Serena. That 
favourite niece of Theodosius was born, as well as 
her sister Thermantia, in Spain; from whence, in 
their earliest youth, they were honourably con- 
ducted to the palace of Constantinople. 

20. Some doubt may be entertained whether 
this adoption was legal, or only metaphorical (see 
Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 75). An old inscription 
gives Stilicho the singular title of Pro-gener Divi 
Theodosii. 

21. Claudian (Laus Seren ™, 190, 193) expresses, 
in poetic language, the “‘dilectus equorum,” and 
the “gemino mox idem culmine duxit agmina.” 
The inscription adds, “count of the domestics,” 
an important command, which Stilicho, in the 
height of his grandcur, might prudently retain. 

22. The beautiful lines of Claudian (in i. Cons, 
Stilich. ii. 113) display Ais genius: but the integrity 
of Stilicho (in the military administration) 44 much 
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more firmly established by the unwilling evidence 
of Zosimus (l. v. [c. 34] p. 345). 
23. Si bellica nubes 
Ingrueret, quamvis annis et jure minori, 
Cedere grandævos equitum peditumque 
magistros 
Adspiceres. 
Claudian, Laus Seren. v. 196, etc. 
A modern general would deem their submission 
either heroic patriotism or abject servility. 

24. Compare the poem on the first consulship 
(i. 95-115) with the Laus Serena (227-237, where 
it unfortunately breaks off). We may perceive the 
deep, inveterate malice of Rufinus. 

25. ———Quem fratribus ipse 

Discedens, clipeum defensoremque de- 
disti. (iv. Cons. Hon. 432.) 
Yet the nomination was private (iii. Cons. Hon. 
142) cunctos discedere. . . jubet—and may there- 
fore be suspccted. Zosimus and Suidas apply to 
Stilicho and Rufinus the same equal title of ’Exir 
porot, guardians or procurators. 

26. The Roman law distinguishes two sorts of 
minority, which expired at the age of fourteen and 
of twenty-five. The one was subject to the tutor, 
or guardian, of the person; the other, to the curator, 
or trustee, of the estate (Heineccius, Antiquitat. 
Rom. ad Jurisprudent. pertinent. 1. i. tit. xxii. 
xxiii. p. 218-232). But these legal ideas were never 
accurately transferred into the constitution of an 
elective monarchy. 

27. See Claudian (i. Cons. Stilich. i. 188-242); 
but he must allow more than fifteen days for the 
journcy and return between Milan and Leyden. 

28. I. Cons. Stilich. ii. 88-94. Not only the robes 
and diadems of the deceased emperor, but even 
the helmets, sword-hilts, belts, cuirasses, ctc., were 
enriched with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds. 

29. ————— Tantoque remoto 

Principe, mutatas orbis non sensit habenas. 
This high commendation (i. Cons. Stil. i. 149) may 
be justified by the fears of the dying empcror (de 
Bell. Gildon. 292-301), and the peace and good 
order which were enjoyed after his death (i. Cons. 
Stil. i. 150-168). 

30. Stilicho’s march and the death of Rufinus 
are described by Claudian (in Rufin. 1. ii. ror- 
453), Zosimus (l. v. [c. 7] p. 296, 297), Sozomen 
(l. viii. c. 1), Socrates (l. vi. c. 1), Philostorgius (l. 
xi. C. 3, with Godefroy, p. 441), and the Chronicle 
of Marcellinus. 

31. The dissection, of Rufinus, which Claudian 
performs with the savage coolncss of an anatomist 
(in Rufin. ii. 405-485), is likewise specified by Zo- , 
simus [v. c. 7] and ferom (tom. i. p. 26 [Epist. Ix. 
tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.]). 

32. The Pagan Zpsimus mentions their sanctu- 
ary and pilgrimage. ‘The sister of Rufinus, Sylvania, 
who passed her life at Jerusalem, is famous in mo- 
nastic history. 1. The studious virgin had dili- 
gently, and even repeatedly, perused the com- 
mentators on the Bible, Origen, Gregory, Basil, 
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etc., to the amount of five millions of lines. 2. At 
the age of threescore she could boast that she had 
never washed her hands, face, or any part of her 
whole body, except the tips of her fingers, to receive 
the communion. See the Vita Patrum, p. 779, 977. 

33. See the beautiful exordium of his invective 
against Rufinus, which is curiously discussed by the 
sceptic Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Rurm. Not. E. 

34. See the Theodosian Code, l. ix. tit. xlii. leg. 
14, 15. The new ministers attempted, with incon- 
sistent avarice, to seize the spoils of their prede- 
cessor and to provide for their own future security. 

35. See Claudian (i. Cons. Stilich. 1. i. 275, 292, 
296, |. ii. 83), and Zosimus, 1. v. [c. 11] p. 302. 

36. Claudian turns the consulship of the eunuch 
Eutropius into a national reflection (l. ii. 135): 

Plaudentem cerne senatum, 
Et Byzantinos proceres, Graiosque Quirites: 
O patribus plebes, O digni consule patres. 
It is curious to observe the first symptoms of jeal- 
ousy and schism between old and new Rome, be- 
tween the Greeks and Latins. 

37. Claudian may have exaggerated the vices of 
Gildo; but his Moorish extraction, his notorious 
actions, and the complaints of St. Augustin, may 
justify the poet’s invectives. Baronius (Annal. Ec- 
cles. A.D. 398, No. 35-56) has treated the African 
rebeHion with skill and learning. 

38. Instat terribilis vivis, morientibus hæres, 

Virginibus raptor, thalamis obscenus 
adulter. 
Nulla quies: oritur prædå cessante libido, 
Divitibusque dies, et nox metuenda ma- 
ritis. 
Mauris clarissima quæque 
Fastidita datur. 
De Bello Gildonico, 165, 189. 
Baronius condemns, still more severely, the licen- 
tiousness of Gildo; as his wifc, his daughter, and 
his sister, were examples of perfect chastity ‘Ihe 
adulteries of the African soldiers are checked by 
one of the Imperial laws. 

39. Inque tuam sortem numerosas transtulit 

urbes. 
Claudian (de Bell. Gildonico, 230-324) hastouched, 
with political delicacy, the intrigues of the Byzan- 
tine court, which are likewise mentioned by Zosi- 
mus (i. v. [c. 11] p. 302). 

40. Symmachus (l. iv. epist. 4) expresses the ju- 
dicial forms of the senate; and Claudian (i. Cons. 
Stilich. 1. i. 925, etc.) seems to feel the spirit of a 
Roman. 

41. Claudian finely displays these complaints of 
Symmachus, in a speech of the goddess of Rome 
before the throne of Jupiter (de Bell. Gildo: 28- 
128), 

42. Sec Claudian (in Eutrop. l. i. 401, etc.; i. 
Cons. Stil. 1. i. 306, etc.; ii. Cons. Stilich. 91, etc.). 

43. He was of a mature age, since he had for- 
merly (a.D. 373) served against his brother Firmus 
(Ammian. xxix. 5). Claudian, who understood the 
court of Milan, dwelis on the injuries, rather than 
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the merits, of Mascezel (de Bell. Gild. 989-414): 
The Moorish war was not worthy of Honorius or 
Stilicho, etc. 

44. Claudian, Bell. Gild. 415-423. The change 
of discipline allowed him to use indifferently the 
names of Legio, Cohors, Mampulus. See the Notitia 
Imperii, S. 38, 40. 

45. Orosius (l. vii. c. 36, p. 565) qualifies this 
account with an expression of doubt (ut aiunt); 
and it scarcely coincides with the duvdpes ddpds of 
Zosimus (l. v. [c. 11] p. 303). Yet Claudian, after 
some declamation about Cadmus’s soldiers, frahk- 
ly owns that Stilicho sent a small army, lest the 
rebel should fly, ne timeare times (i. Cons. Stilich. 
L i. 314, etc.). 

46. Claud. Rutil. Numatian. Itinerar. lib. i 
439-448. He afterwards (tb. 515-526) mentions a 
religious madman on the isle of Gorgona. For such 
profane remarks, Rutilius and his accomplices are 
styled, by his commentator Barthius, rabiosi canes 
diaboli. ‘Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés, tom. xii. p. 471) 
more calmly observes that the unbelieving poet 
praises where he means to censure. 

47. Orosius, l. vii. c. 36, p. 564. Augustin com- 
mends two of these savage saints of the Isle of 
Goats (Epist. lxxxi. apud Tillemont, Mém. Ec- 
clés. tom. xiii. p. 317, and Baronius, Annal. Eccles. 
A.D. 398, No. 51). 

48. Here the first book of the Gildonic war is 
terminated. The rest of Claudian’s poem has been 
lost; and we are ignorant how or where the army 
made good their landing in Africa. 

49. Orosius must be responsible for the account. 
The presumption of Gildo and his various train of 
barbarians is celebrated by Claudian (i. Cons. 
Stil. 1. i. 345-355). 

50. St. Ambrose, who had been dead about a 
year, revealed in a vision the time and place of the 
victory. Mascezel afterwards related his dream to 
Paulins, the original biographer of the saint, from 
whom ıt might easily pass to Orosius. 

51. Zosimus (l. v. [c. 11] p. 303) supposes an ob- 
stinate combat; but the narrative of Orosius ap- 
pear» to conceal a real fact under the disguise of a 
miracle. 

52. Tabraca lay between the two Hippos (Cel- 
larius, tom. ii. p. 112; D’Anville, tom. iii. p. 84). 
Orosius has distinctly named the field of battle, but 
our ignorance cannot define the precise situation. 

53. The death of Gildo is expressed by Claudian 
(i. Cons. Stil. 1. 357) and his best interpreters, Zo- 
simus and Orosius. 

54. Claudian (iii. Cons. Stilich. 99-119) de- 
scribes their t:ıal (tremuit quos Africa nuper, cer- 
nunt rostra recos), and applauds the restoration of 
the ancient constitution. It is here that he intro- 
duces the famous sentence so familiar to the friends 
of despotism: 

Nunquam libertas gratior exstat 
Quam sub rege pio. 
But the freedom which depends on royal piety 
scarcely deserves that appellation. 
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gs. See the Theodosian Code, I. ix. tit. xxxix. 
leg. 3, tit. xl. leg. 19. 

56. Stilicho, who claimed an equal share in all 
the victories of Theodosius and his son, particu- 
larly asserts that Africa was recovered by the wis- 
dom of his counsels (see an inscription produced 
by Baronius). 

57. I have softened the narrative of Zosimus, 
which, in its crude simplicity, is almost incredible 
(I. v. [c. 11] p. 303). Orosius damns the victorious 
general (p. 538 [lib. vii. c. 36]) for violating the 
right of sanctuary. 

58. Claudian, as the poet laureat, composed a 
serious and elaborate epithalamium of 340 lines; 
besides some gay Fescennines, which were sung in 
a more licentious tone on the wedding night. 

59. —m————Calet obvius ire 

Jam princeps, tardumque cupit discedere 
solem. 
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Nobilis haud aliter sonipes— 
(de Nuptiis Honor. et Mariæ, 287) and more 
freely in the Fescennines 112-126 [iv. 14}. 
Dices, O quoties, hoc mihi dulcius 
Quam flavos decies vincere Sarmatas. 


Tum victor mandido prosilias toro 
Nocturni referens vulnera prælii. 

60. See Zosimus, 1. v. [c. 28] p. 333. 

61. Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2 [tom. i. 
p. 316, ed. Bonn.]. I have borrowed the general 
practice of Honorius, without adopting the singu- 
lar, and, indeed, improbable tale, which is related 
by the Greek historian. 

62. The lessons of Theodosius, or rather Clau- 
dian (iv. Cons. Honor. 214-418) might compose a 
fine institution for the future prince of a great and 
free nation. It was far above Honorius and his de- 
generate subjects. 


Chapter XXX 


1. The revolt of the Goths and the blockade of 
Constantinople are distinctly mentioned by Clau- 
dian (in Rufin. l. ii. 7-100), Zosimus (l. v. [c. 5] p. 
292), and Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 29). 

2. ————Allii per terga ferocis 
Danubi solidata ruunt; expertaque remos 
Frangunt stagna rotis. 

(Claud. ib. v. 24.] 
Claudian and Ovid often amuse their fancy by 
interchanging the metaphors and propertics of 
liquid water and solid ice. Much false wit has been 
expended in this easy exercise. 

3. Jerom. tom. i. p. 26 [Epist. lx. tom. i. p. 342, 
ed. Vallars.]. He endeavours to comfort his friend 
Heliodorus, bishop of Altinum, for the loss of his 
nephew Nepotiag, by a curious recapitulation of 
all the public and private misfortunes of the 
times. See Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. xii. p. 
200, etc. 

4. Baltha, or bold: origo mirifica, says Jornandes 
(c. 29). ‘This illustrious race long continued to 
flourish in France, in the Gothic province of Sep- 
timania, or Languedoc, under the corrupted ap- 
pellation of Baux: and a branch of that family 
afterwards settled in the kingdom of Naples (Gro- 
tius in Prolegom. ad Hist. Gothic. p. 53). The 
lords of Baux, near Arles, and of seventy-nine sub- 
ordinate places, were independent of the counts of 
Provence (Longuerue, Description de la France, 
tom. i. p. 357). 

5. Zosimus (l. v. [c. 5] p. 293-295) is our best 
guide for the conquest of Greece: but the hints and 
allusion of Claudian are so many rays of historic 
light. 

6. Compare Herodotus (I. vii. c. 176) and Livy 
(xxxvi. 15). The narrow entrance of Greece was 
probably enlarged by each successive ravisher. 

7. He passed, says Eunapius (in Vit. Philosoph. 


p- 93, edit. Commelin, 1596), through the straits, 
bua rv ruddy (of Thermopylæ) rapĝàbev, odwep 
à oradiov kai lrxoxpérou wedlov Tpéxwv. 

8. In obedience to Jerom and Claudian (in Ru- 
fin. 1. ii. 191), I have mixed some darker colours in 
the mild representation of Zosimus, who wished to 
soften the calamities of Athens. 

Nec fera Cecropias traxissent vincula matres. 
Synesius (Epist. cxxxv. p. 272, edit. Petav.) ob- 
serves that Athens, whose sufferings he imputes to 
the proconsul’s avarice, was at that time less fa- 
mous for her schools of philosophy than for her 
trade of honey. 

, ——- Vallata mari Scironia rupes, 
Et duo continuo connectens equora muro 
Isthmos. 
Claudian de Bell. Getico, 188. 
The Scironian rocks are described by Pausanias 
(l. i. c. 44, p. 107, edit. Kuhn) and our modern 
travellers Wheeler (p. 436) and Chandler (p. 298). 
Hadrian made the road passable for two carriages 
[Pausan. i. c. 44, $ 6, ed. Bekker]. 

10. Claudian (in Rufin. 1. ii. 186, and de Bello 
Getico, 611, etc.) vaguely, though forcibly, delin- 
eatcs the scene of rapine and destruction. 

11. Tpls pdxapes Aavaol kal rerpaxs, etc. These 
generous lines of Homer (Odyss. l. v. 306) were 
transcribed by one of the captive youths of Cor- 
inth: and the tears of Mummius may prove that 
the rude conqueror, though he was ignorant of the - 
value of an original picture, possessed the purest 
source of good taste, a benevolent heart (Plutarch, 
Symposiac. l. ix. tom. ii. p. 737, edit. Wechel. 
(tom. viii. p. 939, ed. Reiske]). 

12. Homer perpetually describes the exemplary 
patience of these female captives, who gave their 
charms, and even thcir hearts, to the murderers of 
their fathers, brothers, etc. Such a passion (of 
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Eriphile for Achilles) is touched with admirable 
delicacy by Racine, 

13. Plutarch (in Pyrrhus) gives the genuine an- 
swer in the Laconic dialect. Pyrrhus attacked 
Sparta with 25,000 foot, 2000 horse, and 24 
elephants: and the defence of that open town is 
a fine comment on the laws of Lycurgus, even 
in the last stage of decay. 

14. Such, perhaps, as Homer (Iliad, xx. 164) 
has so nobly painted him. 

15. Eunapius (in Vit. Philosoph. p. 90-93) in- 
timates that a troop of monks betrayed Greece and 
followed the Gothic camp. 

16. For Stilicho’s Greck war compare the honest 
narrative of Zosimus (I. v. [c. 7] p. 295, 296) with 
the curious circumstantial flattery of Claudian (i. 
Cons. Stilich. 1. i. 172-186; iv. Cons. Hon. 459- 
487). As the event was not glorious, it is artfully 
thrown into the shade. 

17. The troops who marched through Elis de- 
livered up their arms. This security enriched the 
Eleans, who were lovers of a rural life. Riches be- 
gat pride: they disdained their privilege, and they 
suffered. Polybius advises them to retire once 
more within their magic circle. See a learned and 
judicious discourse on the Olympic games, which 
Mr. West has prefixed to his translation of Pindar. 

18 Chuudian (in iv. Cons. Hon. 480) alludes to 
the fact without naming the river; perhaps the 
Alpheus (i. Cons. Stil. 1. i. 185). 

-Et Alpheus Geticis angustus acervis 

Tardior ad Siculos ctiamnum pergit amores. 
Yet I should prefer the Pencus, a shallow stream in 
a wide and deep bed which runs through Elis and 
falls into the sca below Cyllene. It had been joined 
with the Alphcus to cleanse the Augean stable. 
(Cellarius, tom. i. p. 760. Chandler’s ‘Travels, p. 
286.) 

19. Strabo, l. viii. p. 517 [p. 335, ed. Casaub.]. 
Plin. Hist. Natur. iv. 3. Wheeler, p. 308. Chandler, 
p. 275. They measured from different points the 
distance between the two lands. 

20. Synesius passed three years (A.D. 397-400) 
at Constantinople as deputy from Cyrene to the 
emperor Arcadius. He presented him with a crown 
of gold, and pronounced before him the instructive 
oration de Regno (p. 1-32, edit. Petav. Paris, 
1612). ‘The philosopher was made bishop of Ptole- 
mais, A.D. 410, and died about 430. See Lillemont, 
Mém. Ecclés. tom. xii. p. 499, 554, 683-6085. 

21. Synesius de Regno, p. 21-26. 

22. qui foedcra rumpit 

Ditatur: qui servat, eget: vastator Achivee 
Gentis, et Epirum nuper populatus in- 


ultam l 
Præsidet Illyrico: jam, quos obsedit, 
amicos 


Ingreditur muros; illis responsa daturus 
Quorum conjugibus potitur, natosque pe- 
remit. 
Claudian in Eutrop. 1. ii. 212. Alaric applauds his 
own policy (de Bell Getic. 533-543) in the use 
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which he had made of this Illyrian jurisdiction. 

23. Jornandes, c. 29, p. 651 [ed. Grot. 1655; p. 
81, ed. Lugd. B. 1597]. The Gothic historian adds, 
with unusual spirit, Cum suis deliberans suasit suo 
labore quærere regna, quam alienis per otium sub- 
jacere. 

24. ——Discors odiisque anceps civilibus orbis 

Non sua vis tutata diu, dum foedera fallax 
Ludit, et alternæ perjuria venditat aluæ. 
Claudian de Bell. Get. 565. 

25. Alpibus Italiz ruptis penetrabis ad Urbem. 
This authentic prediction was announced by Alaric, 
or at least by Claudian (de Bell. Getico, 547), 
seven years before the event. But as it was not ac- 
complished within the term which had been rashly 
fixed, the interpreters escaped through an ambig- 
uous meaning. 

26. Our best materials are 970 verses of Claudian, 
in the poem on the Getic war, and the beginning 
of that which celebrates the sixth consulship of 
Honorius. Zosimus is totally silent; and we are re- 
duced to such scraps, or rather crumbs, as we can 
pick from Orosius and the Chronicles. 

27 Notwithstanding the gross errors of Jor- 
nandes, who confounds the Italian wars of Alaric 
(c. 29), his date of the consulship of Stilicho and 
Aurelian (a.D. 400) is firm and respectable. It is 
certain from Claudian (Tillemont, Hist. des Emp. 
tom. v. p. 804), that the battle of Pollentia was 
fought A.D. 403; but we cannot easily fill the in- 
terval. 

28. Tantum Romanz urbis judicium fugis, ut 
magis obsidionem barbaricam, quam pacate urbis 
judicium velis sustinere. Jerom, tom. ii. p. 239. 
Rufinus understood his own danger; the peaceful 
city was inflamed by the beldam Marcella and the 
rest of Jerom’s faction. 

29. Jovinian, the enemy of fasts and of celibacy, 
who was persecuted and insulted by the furious 
Jerom (Jortin’s Remarks, vol. iv. p. 104, etc.). Sec 
the orisinal edict of banishment in the Theodosian 
Code, ı xvi. tit. v. leg. 53. 

30. This epigram (de Sene Veronensi qui sur- 
burbium nusquam egressus est) is one of the earliest 
and most pleasing compositions of Claudian. 
Cowley’s imitation (Hurd’s edition, vol. in. p. 241) 
has some natural and happy strokes: but it is much 
inferior to the original portrait, which is evidently 
drawn from the life. 

gi. Ingentem meminit parvo qui germine 

quercum 
7Equxvumque videt consenuisse nemus. 
A neighbouring wood born with himself 
he secs, 
And loves his old contemporary trees. 
In this passage Cowley is perhaps superior to his 
original; and the English poet, who was a good 
botanist, has concealed the oaks under a more 
general expression. 

32. Claudian de Bell. Get. 199-266. He may 
seem prolix: but fear and superstition occupied as 
large a space in the minds of the Italians. 
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33. From the passages of Paulinus which Baron- 
ius has produced (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 403, No. 51) 
it is manifest that the general alarm had pervaded 
all Italy, as far as Nola in Campania, where that 
famous penitent had fixed his abode. 

34. Solus erat Stilicho, ctc., is the exclusive com- 
racndation which Claudian bestows (de Bell. Get. 
267), without condescending to except the em- 
peror. How insignificant must Honorius have ap- 
peared in his own court! 

35. The face of the country and the hardiness of 
Stilicho are finely described (de Bell. Get. 340- 
363). 

36. Venit et extremis legio prætenta Britannis 
Quæ Scoto dat frena truci. 
De Bell. Get. 416. 
Yet the most rapid march from Edinburgh, or 
Newcastle, to Milan, must have required a longer 
space of time than Claudian seems willing to allow 
for the duration of the Gothic war. 

37. Every traveller must recollect the face of 
Lombardy (sce Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 279), which 
is often tormented by the capricious and irregular 
abundance of waters. The Austrians before Genoa 
were encamped in the dry bed of the Polcevera. 
“Ne sarebbe” (says Muratori) “mai passato per 
mente a que’ buoni Alemanni, che quel picciolo 
torrente potesse, per cosi dire, in un instante can- 
giarsi in un terribil gigante.” (Annal. d'Italia, 
tom. xvi. p. 443, Milan, 1753, 8vo. edit.) 

38. Claudian does not clearly answer our ques- 
tion, Where was Honorius himself? Yet the flight 
is marked by the pursuit; and my idea of the 
Gothic war is justified by the Italian critics, Si- 
gonius (tom. i. p. ii. p. 369, de Imp. Occident. 1. 
x.) and Muratori (Annali d’Italia, tom. iv. p. 45). 

39. One of the roads may be traced in the Itin- 
eraries (p. 98, 288, 294, with Wesscling’s Notes). 
Asta lay some miles on the right hand. 

40. Asta, or Asti, a Roman colony, is now the 
capital of a pleasant county, which, in the six- 
teenth century, devolved to the dukes of Savoy 
(Leandro Alberti, Descrizzione d’Italia, p. 382). 

41. Nec me timor impulit ullus. He might hold 
this proud language the next year at Rome, five 
hundred miles from the scene of danger (vi. Cons. 
Hon. 449). 

42. Hanc ego vel victor regno, vel morte tenebo 

Victus, humum. 
The speeches (de Bell. Get. 479-549) of the Gothic 
Nestor and Achilles are strong, characteristic, 
adapted to the circumstances, and possibly not less 
genuine than those of Livy. 

43. Orosius (l. vii. c. 37) ıs shocked at the im- 
piety of the Romans, who attacked on Easter Sun- 
day such pious Christians. Yet, at the same time, 
public prayers were offered at the shrine of St. 
Thomas of Edessa for the destruction of the Arian 
robber. See Tillemont (Hist. des. Emp. tom. v. p. 
829), who quotes a homily which has been erron- 
éously ascribed to St. Chrysostom. 

44- The vestiges of Pollentia are twenty-five 
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miles to the south-east of Turin. Urbs, in the same 
neighbourhood, was a royal chase of the kings of 
Lombardy, and a small river, which excused the 
prediction, “‘penetrabis ad urbem.” (Cluver. Ital. 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 83-85.) 

45. Orosius wishes, in doubtful words, to insin- 
uate the defeat of the Romans. ‘“‘Pugnantes vici- 
mus, victores victi sumus.” (in Chron.) 
makes it an equal and bloody battle; hut the Gothic 
writers, Cassiodorus (in Chron.) and Jornandes 
(de Reb. Get. c. 30), claim a decisive victory. 

46. Demens Ausonidum gemmata monilia 
matrum, 
Romanasque alt4 famulas cervice petebat. 
De Bell. Get. 627. 

47. Claudian (de Bell. Get. 580-647) and Pru- 
dentius (in Symmach. I. ii. 694-719) celebrate, 
without ambiguity, the Roman victory of Pol- 
lentia. They are poetical and party writers; yet 
some credit is due to the most suspicious witnesses 
who are checked by the recent notoriety of facts. 

48. Claudian’s peroration is strong and elegant; 
but the identity of the Cimbric and Gothic fields 
must be understood (like Virgil’s Philippi, Georgic 
i. 490) according to the loose geography of a poet. 
Vercellz and Pollentia are sixty miles from each 
other; and the latitude is still greater if the Cimbri 
were defeated in the wide and barren plain of Ve- 
rona (Maffei, Verona Illustrata, p. i. p. 54~62). 

49. Claudian and Prudentius must be strictly 
examined, to reduce the figures and extort the his- 
toric sense of those poets. 

50. Et gravant en airain ses fréles avantages 
De mes états conquis enchainer les images. 
The practice of exposing in triumph the images of 
kings and provinces was familiar to the Romans. 
The bust of Mithridates himself was twelve feet 
high, of massy gold (Freinshem. Supplement. Liv- 
ian. ciii. 47). 

51. The Getic war and the sixth consulship of 
Honorius obscurely connect the events of Alaric’s 
retreat and losses. 

52. Taceo de Alarico . . . sepe victo, sæpe con- 
cluso, semperque dimisso. Orosius, l. vii. c. 37, p. 
567. Claudian (vi. Cons. Hon. 320) drops the 
curtain with a fine image. 

53. The remainder of Claudian’s poem on the 
sixth consulship of Honorius describes the journey, 
the triumph, and the games (330-660). 

54. Sce the inscription in Mascou’s History of 
the Ancient Germar, viii. 12. The words are posi- 
tive and indiscrect:"Getarum nationem in omne, 
ævum domitam, etd 

55. On the curio though horrid subject of the ' 
gladiators, consult the two books of the Saturnalia 
Lipsius, who, as an dnt:quarzan, is inclined to excuse 
the practice of antigusty (tom. iii. p. 483-545). 

56. Cod. Theodod. l. xv. tit. xii. leg. 1. ‘The 
Commentary of Gotlefroy affords large materials 
(tom. v. p. 396) for the history of gladiators. 

57. See the peroration of Prudentius (in Sym- 
mach. 1. ii. 1121-1131), who had doubtless read 
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the eloquent invective of Lactantius (Divin. Insti- 
tut. 1. vi. c. 20). The Christian apologists have not 
spared these bloody games, which were introduced 
in the religious festivals of Paganism. 

58. Theodoret, l. v. c. 26. I wish to believe the 
story of St. Telemachus. Yet no church has been 
dedicated, no altar has been erected, to the only 
monk who died a martyr in the cause of humanity. 

59. Crudele gladiatorum spectaculum et inhu- 
manum nonnullis videri solet; et haud scio an ita sit, 
ut nunc fit. Cicero Tusculan. ii. 17. He faintly cen- 
sures the abuse, and warmly defends the use, of 
these sports; oculis nulla poterat esse fortior contra 
dolorem et mortem disciplina. Seneca (Epist. v. i.) 
shows the feelings of a man. 

60. This account of Ravenna is drawn from 
Strabo (l. v. p. 327 [p. 213, ed. Casaub.]), Pliny 
(iii. 20), Stephen of Byzantium (sub voce ‘P4Bevva, 
p. 651, edit. Berkel.), Claudian (in vi. Cons. Hon- 
or. 494, ¢tc)., Sidonius Apollinaris (1. i. Epist. 5, 
8), Jornandes (de Reb. Get. c. 29), Procopius (de 
Bell. Gothic. I. i. c. i. p. 309, edit. Louvre [tom. ii. 
p. 8, ed. Bonn]), and Cluverius (Ital. Antiq. tom. 
i. p. 301-307). Yet I still want a local antiquarian, 
and a good topographical map. 

61. Martial (Epigram iii. 56, 57) plays on the 
trick of the knave who had sold him wine instead 
of water; but he seriously declares that a cistern at 
Ravenna is more valuable than a vineyard. Sidon- 
ius complains that the town is destitute of fountains 
and aqueducts, and ranks the want of fresh water 
among the local evils, such as the croaking of 
frogs, the stinging of gnats, ctc. 

62. ‘The fable of Theodore and Honoria, which 
Dryden has so admirably transplanted from Boc- 
caccio (Giornata iii. novell. viii.) was acted in the 
wood of Chrass:, a corrupt word from Classis, the 
naval station, which, with the intermediate road 
or suburb, the Via Cæsarıs, constituted the triple 
city of Ravenna. 

63. From the year 404 the dates of the Theo- 
dosian Code became sedentary at Constantinople 
and Ravenna. See Godefroy’s Chronology of the 
Laws, tom. i. p. cxiviil., etc. 

64. Sec M. de Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. i. 
p. 179-189, tom. ii. p. 295, 334-338. 

65. Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. iii. p. 182 
[ed. Paris; tom. i. p. 319, ed. Bonn]) has observed 
an emigration from the Palus Mæotis to the north 
of Germany, which he ascribes to famine. But his 
views of ancient history arc strangely darkened by 
ignorance and error. 

66. Zosimus (l. v. [c. 26] p. 331) uscs the general 
description of the nations beyond the Danube and 
the Rhine. Their situation, and consequentiy their 
names, are manifestly shown, even in the various 
epithets which each ancicnt writer may have cas- 
ually added. 

67. The name of Rhadagast was that of a local 
deity of the Obotrites (in Mecklenburg). A hero 
might naturally assume the appellation of his tu- 
telar god; but it is not probable that the barbar- 
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ians should worship an unsuccessful hero. Sec 
Mascou, Hist. of the Germans, viii. 14. 

68. Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180 [p. 
57, ed. Bekker]) uses the Latin word ’Orripéroe, 
which does not convey any precise idea. I suspect 
that they were the princes and nobles with the'r 
faithful companions—the knights with their squires, 
as they would have been styled some centuries 
afterwards. 

69. Tacit. de Moribus Germanorum, c. 37. 

70. Cujus agendi 

Spectator vel causa fui, 
Claudian, vi. Cons. Hon. 439, 
is the modest language of Honorius, in speaking of 
the Gothic war, which he had seen somewhat 
nearer. 

71. Zosimus (l. v. [c. 26] p. 331) transports the 
war and the victory of Stilicho beyond the Dan- 
ube. A strange error, which is awkwardly and im- 
perfectly cured by reading “Apvov for “Iorpov (Tille- 
mont, Hist. des Emp. tom. v. p. 807). In good 
policy, we must use the service of Zosimus, with- 
out esteeming or trusting him. 

7a. Codex Theodos. I. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 16. The 
date of this law (a.p. 406, May 18) satisfies me, as 
it had done Godefroy (tom. ii. p. 387), of the true 
year of the invasion of Radagaisus. Tillemont, 
Pagi, and Muratori prefer the preceding year; but 
they are bound, by certain obligations of civility 
and respect, to St. Paulinus of Nola. 

73. Soon after Rome had been taken by the 
Gauls, the senate, on a sudden emergency, armed 
ten legions, 3000 horse and 42,000 foot—a force 
which the city could not have sent forth under 
Augustus (Livy, vii. 25). This declaration may 
puzzle an antiquary, but it is clearly explained by 
Montesquieu. 

74. Machiavel has explained, at least as a phi- 
losopher, the origin of Florence, which insensibly 
deser: ded, for the benefit of trade, from the rock 
of Fasul& to the banks of the Arno (Istoria Flo- 
rentina, tom. i. L ii. p. 36; Londra, 1747). The tri- 
umvirs sent a colony to Florence, which, under 
Tiberius (Tacit. Annal. i. 79), deserved the repu- 
tation and name of a foursshing city. See Culver. 
Ital. Antiq. tom. i. p. 507, etc. 

75. Yet the Jupiter of Radagaisus, who wor- 
shipped Thor and Woden, was very different from 
the Olympic or Capitoline Jove. The accommo- 
dating temper of polytheism might unite those 
various and remote deities; but the genuine Ro- 
mans abhorred the human sacrifices of Gaul and 
Germany. 

76. Paulinus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 50) relates this 
story, which he received from the mouth of Pan- 
sophia herself, a religious matron of Florence. Yet 
the archbishop soon ceased to take an active part 
in the business of the world, and never became a 
popular saint. 

77. Augustine, The City of God, v. 23. Orosius, L 
vii. c. 37, p. 567-571. The two friends wrote in 
Africa ten or twelve years after the victory, and 
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their authority is implicitly followed by Isidore of 
Seville (in Chron. p. 719, edit. Grot.). How many 
interesting facts might Orosius have inserted in the 
vacant space which is devoted to pious nonsense! 
78. Franguntur montes, planumque per ar- 
dua Cæsar 
Ducit opus: pandit fossas, turritaque 
summis 
Disponit castella jugis, magnoque recess( 
Amplexusfines, saltus, nemorosaquetesqua 
Et silvas, vaståque feras indagine claudit. 
Yet the simplicity of truth (Cæsar, de Bell. Civ. 
iii. 44) is far greater than the amplifications of 
Lucan (Pharsal. l. vi. 29-63). 

79. The rhetorical expressions of Orosius, ‘‘in 
arido et aspero montis jugo,” “in unum ac par- 
vum verticem,” are not very suitable to the en- 
campment of a great army. But Fæsulæ, only 
three miles from Florence, might afford space for 
the head-quarters of Radagaisus, and would be 
comprehended within the circuit of the Roman 
lines. 

80. See Zosimus, l. v. [c. 26] p. 331, and the 
Chronicles of Prosper and Marcellinus. 

81. Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180 [p. 
57, ed. Bekk.]), uses an expression (xpoonra:ploaro) 
which would denote a strict and friendly alliance, 
and render Stilicho still more criminal. The pau- 
lisper retentus, deinde interfectus, of Orosius [p. 
570], is sufficiently odious. 

82. Orosius, piously inhuman, sacrifices the king 
and people— Agag and the Amalckites—without a 
symptom of compassion. The bloody actor is less 
detestable than the cool, unfeeling historian. 

83. And Claudian’s muse, was she asleep? had 
she been ill-paid? Methinks the seventh consulship 
of Honorius (a.D. 407) would have furnished the 
subject of a noble poem. Before it was discovered 
that the state could no longer be saved, Stilicho 
(after Romulus, Camillus, and Marius) might 
have been worthily surnamed the fourth founder 
of Rome. 

84. A luminous passage of Prosper’s Chronicle, 
‘In tres partes, per diversos principes, divisus exercitus,” 
reduces the miracle of Florence, and connects the 
history of Italy, Gaul, and Germany. 

85. Orosius and Jerom positively charge him 
with instigating the invasion. *‘Excitatæ a Stili- 
chone gentes,” etc. They must mean indirectly. He 
saved Italy at the expense of Gaul. 

86. The Count de Buat is satisfied that the Ger- 
mans who invaded Gaul were the two-thirds that 
yet remained of the army of Radagaisus. See the 
Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de l’Europe (tom. 
vii. p. 87, 121, Paris, 1772), an elaborate work, 
which I had not the advantage of perusing till the 
year 1777. As early as 1771, I find the same idea 
expressed in a rough draught of the present His- 
tory. I have since observed a similar intimation in 
Mascou (viii. 15). Such agreement, without mu- 
tual communication, may add some weight to our 
common sentiment. 
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87. . -Provincia missos 

Expellet citius fasces, quam Francia reges 

Quos dederis. 
Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1. i. 235, etc.) is clear and 
satisfactory. These kings of France are unknown to 
Gregory of Tours; but the author of the Gesta 
Francorum mentions both Sunno and Marcomir, 
and names the latter as the father of Pharamond 
(in tom. ii. p. 543). He seems to write from good 
materials, which he did not understand. 

88. See Zosimus (l. vi. [c. 3] p. 373), Orosius (l. 
vii. c. 40, p. 576), and the Chronicles. Gregory of 
Tours (l. ii. c. 9, p. 165, in the second volume of 
the Historians of France) has preserved a valuable 
fragment of Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, whose 
three names denote a Christian, a Roman subject, 
and a semi-barbarian. 

89. Clandian (i. Cons. Stil. 1. i. 221, etc.; 1. ii. 
186) describes the peace and prosperity of the Gal- 
lic frontier. ‘The Abbé Dubos (Hist. Critique, ete., 
tom. i. p. 174) would read Alba (a nameless rivulet 
of the Ardennes) instead of Alb:s; and ecxpatiates 
on the danger of the Gallic cattle grazing beyond 
the Elbe. Foolish enough! In poetical geography, 
the Elbe and the Hercynian signify any river or 
any wood in Germany. Claudian is not prepared 
for the strict examination of our antiquaries. 

go. Geminasquc viator 
Cum videat ripas, qua sit Romana re- 
quirat. 

gi. Jerom, tom. i. p. 93 [Epist. cxxiii. c. 16, 
tom. i. p. 908, ed. Vallars.]. See, in the first volume 
of the Historians of France, p. 777, 782, the proper 
extracts from the Carmen de Providentia Divina, 
and Salvian. The anonymous poet was himself a 
captive, with his bishop and fellow-citizens. 

g2. Lhe Pelagian doctrine, which was first agi- 
tated A.D. 405, was condemned, in the space of ten 
years, at Rome and Carthage. St. Augustin fought 
and conquered; but the Greek church was favour- 
able to his adversaries; and (what is singular 
enough) the people did not take any part in a dis- 
pute which they could not understand. 

93. See the Mémoires de Guillaume du Bellay, 
l. vi. In French, the original reproof is less obvious 
and more pointed, from the double sense of the 
word journée, which alike signifies a day’s travel or 
a battle. 

94. Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1. ii. 250). It is sup- 
posed that the Scots of Ireland invaded by sea the 
whole western coast of Britain; and some slight 
credit may be given even to Nennius and the Irish 
traditions (Carte’s Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 169). 
Whitaker’s Genuine History of the Britons, p. 199. ` 
The sixty-six Lives gf St. Patrick, which were ex- 
tant in the ninth cegtury, must have contained ar 
many thousand liesj yet we may believe that, in 
one of these Irish inroads, the future apostle was 
led away captive (Usher, Antiquit. Eccles. Bri- 
tann. p. 431; and Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. 
xvi. p. 456, 782, etc.). 

95. The British usurpers are taken from Zosimus 
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(1. vi. [c. 2] p. 371-375), Orosius (1. vii. v. 40, p. 
576, 577), Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180, 
181 [p. 57, ed. Bekker]), the ecclesiastical histor- 
ians, and the Chronicles. The Latins are ignorant 
of Marcus. 

96. Cum in Constantino inconstantiam ... exe- 
crarentur (Sidonius Apollinaris, l. v. Epist. 9, p. 
139, edit. secund. Sirmond.). Yet Sidonius might 
be tempted, by so fair a pun, to stigmatisc a prince 
who had disgraced his grandfather. 

97. Bagaude is the name which Zosimus applies 
to them; perhaps they deserved a less odious char- 
acter (see Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 203). 
We shall hear of them again. 

98. Verinianus, Didymus, ‘Theodosius, and La- 
godius, who in modern courts would be styled 
princes of the blood, were not distinguished by any 
rank or privileges above the rest of their fellow- 
subjects. 

99. ‘I hese Honoriani or Honoriact consisted of two 
bands of Scots or Attacotti, two of Moors, two of 
Marcomanni, the Victores, the Ascarii, and the 
Gallicani (Notitia Imperii, sect. xxxviii. edit. 
Lab.). ‘lL hey were part of the sixty-five Auxtl:a Pa- 
latina, and are properly styled é rj abdp rages by 
Zosimus (l. vi. [c. 4] p. 374). 

100. Comitantur euntem 
Pallor, et atra Fames; et saucia lividus 


ora 
Luctus; et inferno stridentes agmine 
Morbi. 
Claudian in vi. Cons. Hon. 321, 


etc. 
ror. These dark transactions are investigated 
by the Count de Buat (Hist. des Peuples de I’ Eur- 
ope, tom. vii. c. iii.—viii. p. 69-206), whose labori- 
ous accuracy may sometimes fatigue a superficial 
reader. 

102. Sec Zosimus, I. v. (c. 29] p. 334, 335. He 
interrupts his scanty narrative to relate the fable 
of Æmona, and of the ship Argo, which was drawn 
overland from that place to the Hadriatic. Sozo- 
men (I. viii. c. 25; 1l. ix. c. 4) and Socrates (I. vii. c. 
10) cast a pale and doubtful light, and Orosius (l. 
vii. c. 38, p. 571) is abominably partial. 

103. Zosimus, l. v. [c. 29] p. 338, 339. He re- 
peats the words of Lampadius as they were spoken 
in Latin, “Non est ista pax, sed pactio servitutis,” 
and then translates them into Greek for the benefit 
of his readers. 

104. He came from the coast of the Euxine, and 
exercised a splendid office, Aaurpas 5é¢ orparelas év 
rots BaowNelors Htusévos. His actions justify his 
character, which Zosimus (I. v. [c. 32] p. 240) ex- 
poses with visible satisfaction. Augustin .«vered 
the piety of Olympius, whom he styles a true son 
of the church (Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.p. 408, 
No. 19, etc.; ‘Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. xiii. p. 
467, 468). But these praises, which the African 
saint so unyorthily bestows, might proceed as well 
from ignorance as from adulation. 

105, Zosimus, l. v. [c. 31] p. 338, 339. Sozomen, 
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l ix. c. 4. Stilicho offered to undertake the journey 
to Constantinople, that he might divert Honorius 
from the vain attempt. ‘The Eastern empire would 
not have obeyed, and could not have been con- 
quered. 

106. Zosimus (I. v. {c. 30, sqq.] p. 336-345) has 
copiously, though not clearly, related the disgrace 
and death of Stilicho. Olympiodorus (apud Phot. 
p. 177 (p. 56, ed. Bekker]), Orosius (I. vii. c. 38, p. 
571, 572), Sozomen (I. ix. c. 4), and Philostorgius 
(l. xi. c. 3, l. xii. c. 2), afford supplemental hints. 

107. Zosimus, l. v. [c. 28] p. 333. The marriage 
of a Christian with two sisters scandalises Tille- 
mont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 557), who 
expects, in vain, that Pope Innocent I. should 
have done something in the way either of censure 
or of dispensation. 

108. Two of his friends are honourably men- 
tioned (Zosimus, l. v. [c. 35] p. 346)—Peter, chief 
of the school of notaries, and the great chamber- 
lain Deuterius. Stilicho had secured the bedcham- 
ber; and it is surprising that, under a fceble prince, 
the bedchamber was not able to secure him. 

1g. Orosius (I. vii. c. 38, p. 571, 572) seems to 
copy the false and furious manifestos which were 
dispersed through the provinces by the new ad- 
ministration. 

110. See the Theodosian Code, I. vii. tit. xvi. 
leg. 1; 1l. ix. tit. xlii. leg. 22. Stilicho is branded with 
the name of predo publicus, who employed his 
wealth ad omnem ditandam, inqutetandamque Bar- 
barıem. 

111. Augustin himself is satisfied with the effec- 
tual laws which Stilicho had enacted against here- 
tics and idolaters, and which are still extant in the 
Code. He only applics to Olympius for their con- 
firmation (Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.D. 408, No. 
19). 

112. Zosimus, I. v. [c. 38] p. 351. We may ob- 
serve the bad taste of the age, in dressing their 
statue: with such awkward finery. 

113. See Rutilius Numatianus (Itinerar. l. ii. 
41-60), to whom religious enthusiasm has dictated 
sone elegant and forcible lines. Stilicho likewise 
stripped the gold plates from the doors of the Cap- 
itol, and read a prophetic sentence which was en- 
graven under them (Zosimus, 1l. v. [c. 38] p. 352). 
These are foolish stories: yet the charge of impiety 
adds weight and credit to the praise, which Zos)- 
mus reluctantly bestows, of his virtues. 

114. At the nuptials of Orpheus (a modest com- 
parison!) all the parts of animated nature con- 
tributed their various gifts, and the gods them- 
selves enriched their favourite. Claudian had nei- 
ther flocks, nor herds, nor vines, nor olives. His 
wealthy bride was heiress to them all. But he 
carried to Africa a recommendatory letter from 
Serena, his Juno, and was made happy (Epist. ii. 
ad Serenam). 

115. Claudian feels the honour like a man who 
deserved it (in prefat. Bell. Get.). The original 
inscription, on marble, was found at Rome, in the 
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fifteenth century, in the house of Pomponius Læ- 
tus. The statue of a poet, far superior to Claudian, 
should have been erected, during his lifetime, by 
the men of letters, his countrymen and contempo- 
raries. It was a noble design. 


116. See Epigram xxx.:— 
Mallius indulget somno noctesque di- 
esque: 


Insomnis Pharius sacra, profana, rapit. 
Omnibus, hoc, Italz gentes, exposcite 
votis, 
Mallius ut vigilet, dormiat ut Pharius. 
Hadrian was a Pharian (of Alexandria). See his 
public life in Godefroy, Cod. Theodos. tom. vi. p. 
364. Mallius did not always sleep. He composed 
some elegant dialogues on the Greck systems of 
natural philosophy (Claud. in Mall. Theodor. 
Cons. 61-112). 

117. See Claudian’s first Epistle. Yet in some 
places an air of irony and indignation betrays his 

secret reluctance. 
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118. National vanity has made him a Floren- 
tine, or a Spaniard. But the first Epistle of Clau- 
dian proves him a native of Alexandria (Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Latin. tom. iii. p. 191-202, edit. Ernest.), 

119. His first Latin verses were composed during 
the consulship of Probinus, A.D. 395:— 

Romanos bibimus primum, te consule, 

fontes, 
Et Latiz cessit Graia Thalia toge. 

Besides some Greek epigrams, which are still ex- 
tant, the Latin poet had composed, in Greek, the 
Antiquities of Tarsus, Anazarbus, Berytus, Nice, 
etc. It is more easy to supply the loss of good poetry 
than of authentic history. 

120, Strada (Prolusion v, vi.) allows him to 
contend with the five heroic poets, Lucretius, Vir- 
gil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius, His patron is the 
accomplished courtier Balthazar Castiglione. His 
admirers are numerous and passionate. Yet the 
rigid critics reproach the exotic weeds or flowers 
which spring too luxuriantly in his Latian soil. 


Chapter XXXI 


1. The series of events, from the death of Stilicho 
to the arrival of Alaric before Rome, can only be 
found in Zosimus, l. v. [c. 35-37] p. 347-350. 

2. The expression of Zosimus is strong and 
lively, xaradpévnow tuxorioat Tots wodeulors &pKodv- 
ras, sufficient to excite the contempt of the enemy. 

3. Eos qui catholicz sect sunt inimici, intra 
palatium militare prohibemus. Nullus nobis sit 
aliqua ratione conjunctus, qui a nobis fide et re- 
ligione discordat. Cod. Theodos, |. xvi. tit. v. leg. 
42, and Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. vi. p. 164. 
This law was applied in the utmgst latitude and 
rigorously executed. Zosimus, l. v. [c. 46] p. 364. 

4. Addison (see ,his Works, vol. ii. p. 54, edit. 
Baskerville) has given a very picturesque descrip- 
tion of the road through the Apennine. The Goths 
were not at leisure to observe the beauties of the 
prospect; but they were pleased to find that the 
Saxa Intercisa, a narrow passage which Vespasian 
had cut through the rock (Cluver. Italia Antiq. 
tom. 1. p. 618), was totally neglected. 

5. Hinc albi, Clitumne, Greges, et maxima 

taurus 
Victima sæpe, tuo perfusi flumine sacro, 
Romanos ad templa Deum duxere tri- 
umphos, Georg. ii. 147. 
Besides Virgil, most of the Latin poets, Propertius, 
Lucan, Silius Italicus, Clauaian, etc., whose pas- 
sages may be found in Cluverius and Addison, 
havecelebrated the triumphal victimsof Clitumnus. 

6. Some ideas of the march of Alaric are bor- 
rowed from the journey of Honorius over the same 
ground (see Claudian in vi. Cons. Hon. 494-522). 
The measured distance between Ravenna and 
Rome was 254 Roman miles. Itinerar, Wesseling, 
p. 126. 


7. The march and retreat of Hannibal are de- 
scribed by Livy, l. xxvi. c. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; and the 
reader is made a spectator of the interesting scene. 

8. ‘These comparisons were used by Cineas, the 
counsellor of Pyrrhus, after his return from his em- 
bassy, in which he had diligently studied the dis- 
cipline and manners of Rome. Sce Plutarch in 
Pyrrhus. 

g. In the three census which were made of the 
Roman people abou: the time of the second Punic 
war, the numbers stand as follows (see Livy, Lpi- 
tom. l. xx. Hist. 1. xxvii. 36, xxix .37), 270, 213, 137, 
108, 214,000. ‘Lhe fall of the second and the rise of 
the third appears so enormous, that several critics, 
notwithstanding the unanimity of the MSS., have 
suspected some corruption of the text of Livy. 
(See Drakenbroch ad xxvii. 36, and Beaufort, Ré- 
publique Romaine, tom. i. p. 325). They did not 
consider that the second census was taken only at 
Rome, and that the numbers were diminished, not 
only by the death, but likewise by the absence, of 
many soldiers. In the third census, Livy expressly 
affir ms that the legions were mustered by the care 
of particular commissaries. From the numbers on 
the list we must always deduct one-twelfth above 
threescore and incapable of bearing arms. Sċe 
Population de la France, p. 72. 

10. Livy considerg these two incidents as the 
effects only of chancg and courage. I suspect that 
they were both mangged by the admirable policy 
of the senate. : 

11. See Jerom, tom. i. p. 169, 170, ad Eusto- 
chium [Epist. cviii. tom. i. p. 684, ed. Vallars.]; he 
bestows on Paula the splendid titles of Gracchorum 
stirps, soboles Scipionum, Pauli hares, cujus vo- 
cabulum trahit, Martiæ Papyria Matris Africani 
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vera et germana propago. This particular descrip- 
tion supposes a more solid title than the surname 
of Julius, which Toxotius shared with a thousand 
families of the western provinces. See the Index of 
Tacitus, of Gruter’s Inscriptions, etc. 

12. Tacitus (Annal. iii. 55) affirms that, be- 
tween the battle of Actium and the reign of Ves- 
pasian, the senate was gradually filled with new 
families from the Municipia and colonies of Italy. 

13. Nec quisquam Procerum tentet (licet ære 

vetusto 
Floreat, et claro cingatur Roma senatû) 
Se jactare parem; sed primA sede relict& 
Aucheniis, de jure licet certare secundo. 
Claud. in Prob. et Olybrii Coss. 18. 
Such a compliment paid to the obscure name of 
the Auchenii has amazed the critics; but they all 
agree that, whatever may be the truc reading, the 
sense of Claudian can be applied only to the Ani- 
cian family. 

14. The earliest date on the annals of Pighius is 
that of M. Anicius Gallus, Trib. Pl. a.u.c. 506. 
Another Tribune, Q. Anicius, a.u.c. 508, is dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of Przenestinus. Livy 
(xlv. 43) places the Anicii below the great families 
of Rome. 

15. Livy, xliv. 30, 31, xlv. 3, 26, 43. He fairly 
appreciates the merit of Anicius, and justly ob- 
serves that his fame was clouded by the superior 
lustre of the Macedonian, which preceded the 
Illyrian, triumph. 

16. The dates of the threc consulships are a.u.c. 
593, 818, 967: the two last under the reigns of 
Nero and Caracalla. The second of these consuls 
distinguished himself only by his infamous flattery 
(Tacit. Annal. xv. 74); but even the evidence of 
crimes, if they bear the stamp of greatness and an- 
tiquity, is admitted, without reluctance, to prove 
the genealogy of a noble house. 

17. In the sixth century the nobility of the Ani- 
cian name is mentioned (Cassiodor. Variar. l. x. 
Ep. 11, 12) with singular respect by the minister 
of a Gothic king of Italy. 

18. — Fixus in omnes 

Cognatos procedit honos; quemcumque 
requiras 
Hac de stirpe virum, certum est de Con- 
sule nasci. 
Per fasces numerantur avi, semperque 
renatå 
Nobilitate virent, et prolem fata sequ- 
untur. 
(Claudian in Prob. et Olyb. Consulat. 12, etc.) 
The Annii, whose name seems to have merged in 
the Anician, mark the Fasti with many consulships 
from the time of Vespasian to the fourth century. 

19. The title of first Christian senator may be 
justified by the authority of Prudentius (in Sym- 
mach. i. 553) and the dislike of the Pagans to the 
Anician family. See Tillemont, Hist. des Empe- 
reurs, tom. iv. p. 183, v. p. 44. Baron. Annal. A.D. 
312, No. 78; A.D. $22, No. 2. 
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20. Probus. . . claritudine generis et potentid et 
opim amplitudine cognitus Orbi Romano, per 
quem universum pæne patrimonia sparsa possedit, 
juste an secus non judicioli est nostri. Ammian. 
Marcellin. xxvii. 11. His children and widow 
erected for him a magnificent tomb in the Vati- 
can, which was demolished in the time of pope 
Nicholas V. to make room for the new church of 
St. Peter. Baronius, who laments the ruin of this 
Christian monument, has diligently preserved the 
inscriptions and basso-relievos. See Annal. Eccles. 
A.D. 395, No. 5-17. : 

21. Two Persian satraps travelled to Milan and 
Rome to hear St. Ambrose and to see Probus. 
(Paulin. in Vit. Ambros.) Claudian (in Cons. 
Probin. et. Olybr. 30-60) seems at a loss how to 
express the glory of Probus. 

22. See the poem which Claudian addressed to 
the two noble youths. 

23. Secundinus, the Manichzxan, ap. Baron. 
Annal. Eccles. a.D. 390, No. 34. 

24. See Nardini, Roma Antica, p. 89, 498, 500. 

25. Quid loquar inclusas inter laquearia 

t silvas? 

Vernula qu4 vario carmine ludit avis? 

Claud. Rutil. Numatian. Itinerar. 

ver. III. 
The poet lived at the time of the Gothic invasion. 
A moderate palace would have covered Cincin- 
natus’s farm of four acres (Val. Max. iv. 4, 7). In 
laxitatem ruris excurrunt, says Seneca, Epist. 114. 
See a judicious note of Mr. Hume, Essays, vol. i. p. 

562, last 8vo edition. 

26. This curious account of Rome in the reign 
of Honorius is found in a fragment of the historian 
Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, p. 197 [p. 63, ed. 
Bekker]. 

27. The sons of Alypius [Olympius in Bekker’s 
ed.], of Symmachus, and of Maximus, spent, dur- 
ing their respective prztorships, twelve, or twenty, 
or forty, centenaries (or hundredweight of gold). 
See Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 197 [p. 63, ed. Bek- 
ker]. This popular estimation allows some latitude; 
but it is difficult to explain a law in the Theodosian 
Code (l. vi. tit. iv. leg. 5) which fixes the expense 
of the first prætor at 25,000, of the second at 
20,000, and of the third at 15,000 folles. The name 
of follis (see Mém. de l Académie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xxviii. p. 727) was equally applied to a purse 
of 125 pieces of silver, and to a small copper coin 
of the value of y¢ys part of that purse. In the 
former sense, the 25,000 folles would be equal to 
£150,000; in the latter to five or six pounds ster- 
ling. The one appears extravagant, the other is 
ridiculous. There must have existed some third 
and middle value, which is here understood; but 
ambiguity is an inexcusable fault in the language 
of laws. 

28. Nicopolis . . . in Actiaco littore sita posses- 
sionis vestræ nunc pars vel maxima est. Jerom. in 
præfat. Comment. ad Epistol. ad Titum, tom. ix. 
p. 243. M. de Tillemont supposes, strangely 
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enough, that it was part of Agamemnon’s inheri- 
tance. Mém. Ecclés. tom. xii. p. 85. 

29. Seneca, Epist. Ixxxix. His language is of the 
declamatory kind: but declamation could scarcely 
exaggerate the avarice and luxury of the Romans. 
The philosopher himself deserved some share of 
the reproach, if it be true that his rigorous exac- 
tion of Quadringenties, above three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which he had lent at high interest, 
provoked a rebellion in Britain. (Dion Cassius, 1. 
lxii. [c. 2] p. 1003.) According to the conjecture of 
Gale (Antoninus’s Itinerary in Britain, p. 92), the 
same Faustinus possessed an estate near Bury, in 
Suffolk, and another in the kingdom of Naples. 

go. Volusius, a wealthy senator (Tacit. Annal. 
iii. 30), always preferred tenants born on the es- 
tate. Columella, who received this maxim from 
him, argues very judiciously on the subject. De Re 
Rustica, 1. i. c. 7, p. 408, edit. Gesner. Leipzig, 
1735- 

31. Valesius (ad Ammian. xiv. 6) has proved, 
from Chrysostom and Augustin, that the senators 
were not allowed to lend money at usury. Yet it 
appears from the Theodosian Code (see Godefroy 
ad lL. ii. tit. xxxiii. tom. i. p. 230-239) that they 
were permitted to take six per cent, or one-half of 
the legal interest; and, what is more singular, this 
permission was granted to the young senators. 

32. Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 50. He states the 
silver at only 4380 pounds, which is increased by 
Livy (xxx. 45) to 100,023; the former seems too 
little for an opulent city, the latter too much for 
any private sideboard. 

33. The learned Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient 
Coins, etc., p. 153) has observed with humour, 
and I believe with truth, that Augustus had nei- 
ther glass to his windows nor a shirt to his back. 
Under the lower empire the use of linen and glass 
became somewhat more common. 

[Glass was in general use during the reign of 
Augustus, and linen in that of Tiberius. ] 

34. It is incumbent on me to explain the liber- 
ties which I have taken with the text of Ammi- 
anus. 1. I have melted down into one piece the 
sixth chapter of the fourteenth and the fourth of 
the twenty-eighth book. 2. I have given order 
and connection to the confused mass of materials. 
3. I have softened some extravagant hyperboles and 
pared away some superfluities of the original. 4. I 
have developed some observations which were in- 
sinuated rather than expressed. With these allow- 
ances my version will be found, not literal indeed, 
but faithful and exact. 

35- Claudian, who seems to have read the his- 
tory of Ammianus, speaks of this great revolution 
in a much less courtly style: 

Postquam jura ferox in se communia 
Cæsar 
Transtulit; et lapsi mores; desuetaque 
priscis 
Artibus, in gremium pacis servile recessi. 
De Bell. Gildonico, v. 49. 
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36. The minute diligence of antiquarians has 
not been able to verify these extraordinary names, 
I am of opinion that they were invented by the 
historian himself, who was afraid of any personal 
satire or application. It is certain, however, that 
the simple denominations of the Romans were 
gradually lengthened to the number of four, five, 
or even seven, pompous surnames; as, for instance, 
Marcus Meecius Mzemmius Furius Balburius Cæ- 
cilianus Placidus. See Norris, Cenotaph. Pisan. 
Dissert. iv. p. 438. 

37. The carruce, or coaches of the Romans, were 
often of solid silver curiously carved and engraved; 
and the trappings of the mules or horses were em- 
bossed with gold. This magnificence continued 
from the reign of Nero to that of Honorius; and 
the Appian way was covered with the splendid 
equipages of the nobles, who came out to meet St. 
Melania when she returned to Rome six years be- 
fore the Gothic siege (Seneca, Epist. lxxxvii.; Plin. 
Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 49; Paulin. Nolan. apud Ba- 
ron. Annal. Eccles. a.D. 397, No. 5). Yet pomp is 
well exchanged for convenience; and a plain mod- 
ern coach that is hung upon springs is much pref- 
erable to the silver or gold carts of antiquity, which 
rolled on the axletree, and were exposed, for the 
most part, to the inclemency of the weather. 

38. In a homily of Asterius, bishop of Amasia, 
M. de Valois has discovered (ad Ammian. xiv. 6) 
that this was a new fashion; that bears, wolves, 
lions, and tigers, woods, hunting-matches, etc., 
were represented in embroidery; and that the 
more pious coxcombs substituted the figure or 
legend of some favourite saint. 

39. See Pliny’s Epistles, i. 6. Three large wild 
boars were allured and taken in the toils without 
interrupting the studies of the philosophic sports- 
man. 

40. The change from the inauspicious word 
Avernus, which stands in the text, is immaterial. 
The two lakes, Avernus and Lucrinus, communi- 
cated with cach other, and were fashioned by the 
stupendous moles of Agrippa into the Julian port, 
which opened through a narrow entrance into the 
gulf of Puteoli. Virgil, who resided on the spot, has 
described (Georgic ii. 161) this work at the mo- 
ment of its execution: and his commentators, es- 
pecially Catrou, have derived much light from 
Strabo, Suetonius, and Dion. Earthquakes and 
volcanoes have changed the face of the country, 
and turned the Lucrine lake, since the year 1538, 
into the Monte Nuovo. See Camillo Pellegrino 
Discorsi della Campania Felice, p. 239, 244, etc. 
Antonii Sanfelicii Campania, p. 13, 88 

41. The regna Cumana ct Puteolana; loca cz- 
tero quivalde expeténda, interpellantium autem 
multitudine pæne fugienda. Cicero ad Attic. xiv. 
16, : 

42. The proverbial expression of Cimmerian dark- 
ness was originally borrowed from the description 
of Homer (in the eleventh book of the Odyssey) 
which he applies to a remote and fabulous countrv 
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on the shores of the ocean. See Erasmi Adagia, in 
his Works, tom. ii. p. 593, the Leyden edition. 

43. We may learn from Seneca Epist. cxxiii., 
three curious circumstances relative to the jour- 
neys of the Romans. 1. They were preceded by a 
troop of Numidian light-horse, who announced by 
a cloud of dust the approach of a great man. 2. 
Their baggage-mules transported not only the 
precious vases but even the fragile vessels of crystal 
and murra, which last is almost proved, by the 
learned French translator of Seneca (tom. iii. p. 
402-422), to mean the porcelain of China and Ja- 
pan. 3. The beautiful faces of the young slaves were 
covered with a medicated crust, or ointment, which 
secured them against the effects of the sun and 
frost. 

44. Distributio solemnium sportularum. ‘The 
sportula, or sportelle, were small baskets supposed 
to contain a quantity of hot provisions of the value 
of 100 quadrantes, or twelvepence halfpenny, 
which were ranged in order in the hall, and osten- 
tatiously distributed to the hungry or servile crowd 
who waited at the door. ‘This indelicate custom is 
very frequently mentioned in the epigrams of 
Martial and the satires of Juvenal. See likewise 
Suetonius, in Claud. c. 21; in Neron. c. 16; in Do- 
mitian. c. 4, 7. These baskets of provisions were 
afte waf ds converted into large pieces of gold and 
silver coin, or plate, which were mutually given 
and accepted even by the persons of the highest 
rank (see Symmach. Epist. iv. 55, ix. 124, and 
Miscell. p. 256 [ed. Paris, 1604]), on solemn oc- 
casions, of consulships, marriages, etc. 

45. The want of an English name obliges me to 
refer to the common genus of squirrels, the Latin 
glis, the French loar; a little animal who inhabits 
the woods and remains torpid in cold weather (see 
Plin. Hist. Natur. viii. 82; Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, 
tom. viii. 158; Pennant’s Synopsis of Quadrupeds, 
p. 289). The art of rearing and fattening great 
numbers of gliers was practised in Roman villas as 
a profitable article of rural economy (Varro, de 
Re Rustica, iii. 15). The excessive demand of them 
for luxurious tables was increased by the foolish 
prohibitions of the censors; and it is reported that 
they are still estcerned in modern Rome, and are 
frequently sent as presents by the Colonna princes 
(sce Brotier, the last editor of Pliny, tom. ii. p. 458, 
apud Barbou, 1779). 

46. This game, which might be translated by 
the more familiar names of trictrac, or backgammon, 
was a favourite amusement of the gravest Romans; 
and old Mucius Scævola, the lawyer, had the rep- 
utation of a very skilful player. It was called /udus 
duodecim scriptorum, from the twelve scripta «vr lines 
which equally divided the alveolus or table. On 
these the two armies, the white and the black, cach 
consisting of fifteen men, or calculi, were regularly 
placed and alternately moved according to the 
laws of the game and the chances of the tessere or 
dice. Dr. Hyde, who diligently traces the history 
and varieties of the nerdsludium (a name of Persic 
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etymology) from Ireland to Japan, pours forth on 
this trifling subject a copious torrent of classic and 
Oriental learning. See Syntagma Dissertat. tom. 
ii. p. 217-405. 

47. Marius Maximus, homo omnium verbosis- 
simus, qui et mythistoricis se voluminibus impli- 
cavit. Vopiscus in Hist. August. p. 242 [Vopisc. 
Firm. c. 1.] He wrote the Lives of the Emperors 
from Trajan to Alexander Severus. See Gerard 
Vossius de Historicis Latin. |. ii. c. 3, in his Works, 
vol. iv. p. 57. 

48. This satire is probably exaggerated. The 
Saturnalia of Macrobius, and the Epistles of Jerom, 
afford satisfactory proofs that Christian theology 
and classic literature were studiously cultivated by 
several Romans of both sexes and of the highest 
rank, 

49. Macrobius, the friend of these Roman nobles, 
considered the stars as the cause, or at least the 
signs, of future events (de Somn. Scipion. l. i. c. 19, 
p. 68). 

50. The histories of Livy (see particularly vi. 
36) arc full of the extortions of the rich and the 
suffe~ings of the poor debtors. The melancholy 
story of a brave old soldier (Dionys. Hal. l. vi. 
c. 26, p. 347, edit. Hudson, and Livy, ii. 23) 
must have been frequently repeated in thosc 
primitive times, which have been so undeservedly 
praised. 

51. Non esse in civitate duo millia hominum qui 
rem haberent. Ciccro, Offic. ii. 21, and Comment, 
Paul. Manut, in cdit. Grev. This vague compu- 
tation was made a.v.c. 649, in a speech of the 
tribune Philippus, and it was his object, as well as 
that of the Gracchi (see Plutarch), to deplore, and 
perhaps to exaggerate, the misery of the common 
people. 

52. See the third Satire (60-125) of Juvenal, 
who indignantly complains, 

——Quamvis quota portio facia Achæi! 

Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit 

Orontes; 

Et linguam et mores, etc. 
Senca, when he proposes to comfort his mother 
(Consolat. ad Helv. c. 6) by the reflection that a 
great part of mankind were in a state of exile, re- 
minds her how few of the inhabitants of Rome were 
born in the city. 

53. Almost all that is said of the bread, bacon, 
oil, wine, etc., may be found in the fourteenth 
book of the Theodosian Code, which expressly 
treats of the police of the great cities. See particu- 
larly the titles iii. iv. xv. xvi. xvii. xxiv. The collat- 
eral testimonies are produced in Godefroy’s Com- 
mentary, and it is necdless to transcribe them. 
According to a law of Theodosius, which appre- 
ciates in moncy the military allowance, a piece of 
gold (eleven shillings) was equivalent to eighty 
pounds of bacon, or to eighty pounds of oil, or to 
twelve modii (or pecks) of salt (Cod. Theod. 1. viii. 
tit. iv. leg. 17). This equation, compared with an- 
other seventy pounds of bacon for an amphora (Cod. 
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Theod. L xiv. tit. iv. leg. 4), fixes the price of wine 
at about sixteenpence the gallon. 

54. The anonymous author of the Description 
of the World (p. 14, in tom. iii. Geograph. Minor. 
Husdon) observes of Lucania, in his barbarous 
Latin, Regio obtima, et ipsa omnibus habundans, 
et lardum multum foras emittit: propter quod est 
in montibus, cujus æscam animalium variam. 

55. See Novell. ad calcem Cod. Theod. D. Va- 
lent. 1. i. tit. xv. [tom. vi. App. p. 28, ed. Gothofr.]. 
This law was published at Rome, June 29th, A.D. 
452. 

56. Sueton. in August. c. 42. The utmost de- 
bauch of the emperor himself, in his favourite wine 
of Rhetia, never exceeded a sextorius (an English 
pint). Id. c. 77. Torrentius ad loc. and Arbuthnot’s 
Tables, p. 86. 

57. His design was to plant vineyards along the 
sea-coast of Etruria (Vopiscus, in Hist. August. p. 
225 [in Aurel. c. 48]), the dreary, unwholesome, 
uncultivated Maremme of modern Tuscany. 

58. Olympiodor, apud Phot. p. 197 [p. 63, ed. 
Bekker}. 

59. Seneca (Epistol. Ixxxvi.) compares the baths 
of Scipio Africanus, at his villa of Liternum, with 
the magnificence (which was continually increas- 
ing) of the public baths of Rome, long before the 
stately Thermz of Antoninus and Diocletian were 
erected. The quadrans paid for admission was the 
quarter of the as, about one-eighth of an English 


penny. 

60. Ammianus (l. xiv. c. 6, and 1. xxviii. c. 4), 
after describing the luxury and pride of the nobles 
of Rome, exposes, with equal indignation, the 
vices and follies of the common people. 

61. Juvenal, Satir. xi. 191, etc. The expressions 
of the historian Ammianus are not less strong and 
animated than those of the satirist; and both the 
one and the other painted from the life. The num- 
bers which the great Circus was capable of re- 
ceiving are taken from the original Notitie of the 
city. The differences between them prove that 
they did not transcribe each other; but the sum 
may appear incredible, though the country on 
these occasions flocked to the city. 

62. Sometimes, indeed, they composed original 
pieces. 


Vestigia Greca 

Ausi deserere et celebrare domestica facta. 
Horat. Epistol. ad Pisones, 285, and the learned 
though perplexed note of Dacier, who might have 
allowed the name of tragedies to the Brutus and 
the Decius of Pacuvius, or to the Cato of Maternus. 
The Octavia, ascribed to onc of the Senecas, still 
remains a very unfavourable specimen of Roman 
tragedy. 

63. In the time of Quintillian and Pliny a tragic 
poet was reduced to the imperfect method of hiring 
a great room, and reading his play to the com- 
pany, whom he invited for that purpose. (See Dia- 
ae de Oratoribus, c. 9, 10, and Plin. Epistol. vii. 
17. 
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64. See the dialogue of Lucian, entitled de Sal- 
tatione, tom. ii. p. 265-317, edit. Reitz. The pan- 
tomimes obtained the honourable name of xepogó- 
ġo: ; and it was required that they should be con- 
versant with almost every art and science. Burette 
(in the Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions, 
tom. i. p. 127, etc.) has given a short history of the 
art of pantomimes. 

65. Ammianus, I. xiv. c. 6. He compiains, with 
decent indignation, that the streets of Rome were 
filled with crowds of females, who might have 
given children to the state, but whose only occupa- 
tion was to curl and dress their hair, and jactari 
volubilibus gyri#é, dum exprimunt innumera simu- 
lacra, que: finxere fabule theatrales. 

66. Lipsius (tom. iii. p. 423, de Magnitud. Ro- 
mana, I. iii. c. 3) and Isaac Vossius (Observat. 
Var. p. 26-34) have indulged strange dreams, of 
four, or eight, or fourteen millions in Rome. Mr. 
Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 450-457), with admirable 
good sense and scepticism, betrays some secret dis- 
position to extenuate the populousness of ancient 
times. 

67. Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 197 [p. 63, ed. 
Bekker]. See Fabricius, Biblioth. Graec. tom. ix. p. 


68. In eâ autem majestate urbis, et vicium infi- 
nitå frequenti innumerabiles habitationes opus 
fuit explicare. Ergo cum recipere non posset area 
plana tantam multitudinem [ad habitandum} in 
urbe, ad auxilium altitudinis ædificiorum res ipsa 
coëgit devenire. Vitruv. ii. 8. This passage, which 
I owe to Vossius, is clear, strong, and compre- 
hensive. 

69. The successive testimonies of Pliny, Aris- 
tides, Claudian, Rutilius, etc., prove the insuffi- 
ciency of these restrictive edicts. See Lipsius, de 
Magnitud. Romana, l. iii. c. 4. 

——Tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant; 

Tu nescis; nam si gradibus trepidatur ab 
imis 

Ultimus ardebit, quem tegula sola tuetur 

A pluvia. Juvenal, Satir. iii. 199. 

70. Read the whole third Satire, but particular- 
ly 166, 223, etc. The description of a crowded :n- 
sula, or lodging-house, in Petronius (c. 95, 97), 
perfectly tallics with the complaints of Juvenal; 
and we learn from legal authority that, in the time 
of Augustus (Heineccius, Hist. Juris Roman. c. iv. 
p. 181), the ordinary rent of the several cenacula, 
or apartments of ag insula, annually produced 
forty thousand sestegces, between three and four 
hundred pounds sterling (Pandect. l. xix. tit. ii. 
No. 30), a sum whigh proves at once the large 
extent and high value of those common build- 
ings. A 
71. This sum total js composed of 1'780 domus, or 
great houses, of 46,602 insule, or plebeian habita- 
tions (sec Nardini, Roma Antica, l. iii. p. 88); and 
these numbers are ascertained by the agreement 
of the texts of the different Notitie. Nardini, 1. viii. 


Pp: 498, 500. 
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7a. See that accurate writer M. de Measance, 
Recherches sur la Population, p. 175-187. From 
probable or certain grounds he assigns to Paris 
23,565 houses, 71,114 families, and 576,630 in- 
habitants, 

73. This computation is not very different from 
that which M. Brotier, the last editor of Tacitus 
(tom. ii. p. 380), has assumed from similar prin- 
ciples; though he seems to aim at a degree of pre- 
cision which it is neither possible nor important to 
obtain. 

74. For the events of the first siege of Rome, 
which are often confounded with those of the sec- 
ond and third, see Zosimus, l. v. [c. 38-42] p. 350- 
354; Sozomen, l. ix. c. 6; Olympiodorus, ap. Phot. 
p. 180 [p. 57, ed. Bekk.]; Philostorgius, 1. xii. c. 3; 
and Godefroy, Lissertat. p. 467-475. 

75. The mother of Leta was named Pissumena, 
Her father, family, and country are unknown. Du- 
cange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 59. 

76. Ad nefandos cibos erupit esurientium rabies, 
et sua invicem membra aniarunt, dum mater non 
parcit lactenti infantiz; et recipit utero, quem 
paullo ante effuderat. Jerom. ad. Principiam, tom. 
i. p. 121 [Ep. cxxvii. tom. i. p. 953, ed. Vallars.]. 
‘The same horrid circumstance is likewise told of 
the sieges of Jerusalem and Paris. For the latter, 
conipaie tne tenth book of the Henriade, and the 
Journal de Henri IV. tom. i. p. 47-83; and ob- 
serve that a plain narrative of facts is much more 
pathetic than the most laboured descriptions of 
epic poetry. 

77. Zosimus (I. v. (c. 41] pP. 355, 356) speaks of 
these ceremonies like a Greek unacquainted with 
the national superstition of Rome and Tuscany. I 
suspect that they consisted of two parts, the secret 
and the public; the former were probably an imi- 
tation of the arts and spells by which Numa had 
drawn down Jupiter and his thunder on Mount 
Aventine. 


Quid agant laqueis, quæ carmina 
dicant, 
Quåque trahant superis sedibus arte Jo- 
vem, 
Scire nefas homini. 

The aneilia or shields of Mars, the pignora Imperii, 
which were carried in solemn procession on the 
calends of March, derived their origin from this 
mysterious event (Ovid. Fast. iii. 259-398). It was 
probably designed to revive this ancient festival, 
which had been suppressed by Theodosius. In that 
casc we recover a chronological date (March the 
Ist, A.D. 409) which has not hitherto been observed. 
78. Sozomen (I. ix. c. 6) insinuates that the ex- 
periment was actually though unsuccessful. made, 
but he does not mention the name of Innocent; 
and Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. x. p. 645) is de- 
termined not to belicve that a pope could be guilty 

of such impious condescension. 
79. Pepper was a favourite ingredient of the 
most expensive Roman cookery, and the best sort 
commonly sold for fifteen denarii, or ten shillings, 
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the pound. See Pliny, Hist. Natur. xii. 14. It was 
brought from India; and the same country, the 
coast of Malabar, still affords the greatest plenty; 
but the improvement of trade and navigation has 
multiplied the quantity and reduced the price. 
Sec Histoire Politique et Philosophique, etc., tom. 
i. p. 457. 

8o. This Gothic chieftain is called, by Jornandes 
and Isidore, Athaulphus; by Zosimus and Orosius, 
Ataulphus; and by Olympiodorus, Adzoulphus. 1 
have used the celebrated name of Adolphus, which 
seems to be authorised by the practice of .the 
Swedes, the sons or brothers of the ancient Goths. 

81. The treaty between Alaric and the Romans, 
etc., is taken from Zosimus, l. v. [c. 41, 599.] p. 
354, 355, 358, 359, 362, 363. The additional cir- 
cumstances are too few and trifling to require any 
other quotation. 

82. Zosimus, |. v. [c. 48] p. 367, 368, 369. 

83. Zosimus, l. v. [c. 45] p. 360, 361, 362. The 
bishop, by remaining at Ravenna, escaped the 
impending calamities of the city. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 
39) P. 573- 

84 For the adventures of Olympius and his suc- 
cessors in the ministry, see Zosimus, l. v. [c. 46] p. 
363, 365, 366; and Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 180, 
181 [p. 57, ed. Bekk.]. 

85. Zosimus (I. v. [c. 46] p. 364) relates this cir- 
cumstance with visible complacency, and cele- 
brates the character of Gennerid as the last glory 
of expiring Paganism. Very different were the sen- 
timents of the council of Carthage, who deputed 
four bishops to the court of Ravenna, to complain 
of the law which had been just enacted, that all 
conversions to Christianity should be free and vol- 
untary. Sce Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.D. 409, No. 
12; A.D. 410, No. 47, 48. 

86. Zosimus, I. v. [c. 47-49] p. 367, 368, 309. 
This custom of swearing by the head, or life, or 
safety, or genius, of the sovereign, was of the high- 
est antiquity, both in Egypt (Genesis xlii. 15) and 
Scythit It was soon transferred, by flattery, to the 
Cæsars; and ‘Tertullian complains that it was the 
only oath which the Romans of his time affected 
to reverence. See an elegant Dissertation of the 
Abbé Massicu on the Oaths of the Ancients, in the 
Mém. de l'Académie des Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 
208, 209. 

87. Zosimus, |. v. [c. 50] p. 368, 369. I have 
softened the expressions of Alaric, who expatiates 
in too florid a manner on the history of Rome. 

88. See Sueton. in Claud. c. 20; Dion Cassius, 
l. ix. [c. 11] p. 949, edit. Reimar; and the lively 
description vf Juvenal, Satir. xii. 75, etc. In the 
sixteenth century, when the remains of this Au- 
gustan port were still visible, the antiquarians 
sketched the plan (sce D’Anville, Mém. de P Aca- 
démic des Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 198), and de- 
clared with enthusiasm that all the monarchs of 
Europe would be unable to execute so great a 
work (Bergier, Hist. des Grands Chemins des Ro- 
mains, tom. ii. p. 356). 
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115. Orosius, though with some theological par- 
tiality, states this comparison, l. ii. c. 19, p. 142, 1. 
vii. c. 39, p. 575. But, in the history of the taking of 
Rome by the Gauls, everything is uncertain, and 
perhaps fabulous. See Beaufort sur )’Incertitude, 
etc., de Histoire Romaine, p. 356; and Melot, in 
the Mém. de Académie des Inscript. tom. xv. p. 
I-21, 

116, The reader who wishes to inform himself of 
the circumstances of this famous event may peruse 
an admirable narrative in Dr. Robertson’s History 
of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 283; or consult the Annali 
d’Italia of the learned Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 230- 
244, octavo edition. If he is desirous of examining 
the originals, he may have recourse to the eigh- 
teenth book of the great, but unfinished, history of 
Guicciardini. But the account which most truly 
deserves the name of authentic and original is a 
little book, entitled X Sacco di Roma, composed, 
within less than a month after the assault of the 
city, by the brother of the historian Guicciardini, 
who appears to have been an able magistrate and 
a dispassionate writcr. 

117. ‘The furious spirit of Luther, the effect of 
temper and enthusiasm, has been forcibly at- 
tacked (Bossuet, Hist. des Variations des Eglises 
Protestantes, livre i. p. 20-36) and feebly defended 
(Seckendorf, Comment. de Lutheranismo, espe- 
cially Ll. i. No. 78, p. 120, and l. iii. No. 122, p. 556). 

118. Marcellinus, in Chron. Orosius (l. vii. c. 
39, P- 575), asserts that he left Rome on the third 
day; but this difference is easily reconciled by the 
successive motions of great bodies of troops. 

119. Socrates (l. vii. c. 10) pretends, without 
any colour of truth or reason, that Alaric fled on 
the report that the armies of the Eastern empire 
were in full march to attack him. 

120. Ausonius de Claris Urbibus, p. 233, edit. 
Toll. The luxury of Capua had formerly surpassed 
that of Sybaris itself. See Athenzxus Deipnosophist. 
L xii. [c. 36] p. 528, edit. Casaubon. 

121. Forty-eight years before the foundation of 
Rome (about 800 before the Christian era) the 
Tuscans built Capua and Nola, at the distance of 
twenty-three miles from each other: but the latter 
of the two cities never emerged from a state of 
mediocrity. 

122. Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. xiv. p. 1- 
146) has compiled, with his usual diligence, all 
that relates to the life and writings of Paulinus, 
whose retreat is celebrated by his own pen and by 
the praises of St. Ambrose, St. Jerom, St. Augustin, 
Sulpicius Severus, etc., his Christian friends and 
contemporaries. 

123. See the affectionate letters of Ausonius 
(Epist. xix.-xxv. p. 650-698, edit. Toll.) to his 
colleague, his friend, and his disciple, Paulinus. 
The religion of Ausonius is still a problem (see 
Méin. de Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 
123-138). I believe that it was such in his own time, 
and consequently that in his heart he was a Pagan. 

124, The humble Paulinus once presumed to 
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say that he believed St. Felix did love him; at 
least, as a master loves his little dog. 

125. See Jornandes, de Reb. Get. c. 30, p. 653. 
Philostorgius, l. xii. c. 3. Augustine, The City of 
God, l. i. c. 10. Baronius, Annal. Eccles. A.D. 410, 
No. 45, 46. 

126. The platanus, or plane-tree, was a favourite 
of the ancients, by whom it was propagated, for 
the sake of shade, from the East to Gaul. Pliny, 
Hist. Natur. xii. 3, 4, 5. He mentions several of an 
enormous size; one in the Imperial villa at Veli- 
træ, which Caligula called his nest, as the branches 
were capable of holding a large table, the proper 
attendants, and the emperor himself, whom Pliny 
quaintly styles pars umbra; an expression which 
might, with equal reason, be applied to Alaric. 

127. The prostrate South to the destroyer 
yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields; 
With grim delight the brood of winter 
view 
A brighter day, and skies of azure hue; 
Scent the new fragrance of the opening 
rose, 
And quaff the pendent vintage as it 
grows. 
See Gray’s Poems, published by Mr. Mason, p. 
197. Instead of compiling tables of chronology and 
natural history, why did not Mr. Gray apply the 
powers of his genius to finish the philosophic poem 
of which he has left such an exquisite specimen? 

128. For the perfect description of the Straits of 
Messina, Scylla, Charybdis, etc., see Cluverius 
(Ital. Antiq. l. iv. p. 1293, and Silicia Antiq. l. i. p. 
60-76), who had diligently studied the ancients 
and surveyed with a curious eye the actual face of 
the countiy. 

129. Jornandes, de Reb. Get. c. 30, p. 654 [p. 
87, ed. Lugd. B. 1597]. 

130. Orosius, l. vii. c. 43, p. 584, 585. He was 
sent by St. Augustin, in the year 415, from Africa 
to Palestine, to visit St. Jerom and to consult with 
him on the subject of Pelagian controversy. 

131. Jornandes supposes, without much proba- 
bility, that Adolphus visited and plundered Rome 
a sccond time (more locustarum erasit). Yet he 
agrees with Orosius in supposing that a treaty of 
peace was concluded between the Gothic prince 
and Honorius. Sce Oros. I. vii. c. 43, p. 584, 585. 
Jornandes, de Reb. Geticis, c. 31, p. 654, 655 [p. 
88, ed. Lugd. B.]. ’ 

132. The retreat of the Goths from Italy and 
their first transactior in Gaul are dark and doubt- 
ful. I have derived much assistance from Mascou 
(Hist. of the Ancient:;Germans, l. viii. c. 29, 35, 36, 
37), who has illustrated and connected the broken 
chronicles and fragrhents of the times. 

133. See an account of Placidia in Ducange, 
Fam. Byzant. p. 72; and Tillernont, Hist. des Em- 
pereurs, tom. v. p. 960, 386, ctc., tom. vi. p. 240. 

134. Zosim. l. v. [c. 38] p. 350. 

135. Zosim. l. vi. [c. 12] p. 383. Oroaius (I vii. 
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c. 40, p. 567) and the Chronicles of Marcellinus 
and Idatius seem to suppose that the Goths did not 
carry away Placidia till after the last siege of Rome. 

136. See the pictures of Adolphus and Placidia, 
and the account of their marriage, in Jornandes, 
de Reb. Geticis, c. 31, p. 654, 655 [p. 88, ed. Lugd. 
B.] With regard to the place where the nuptials 
were stipulated, or consummated, or celebrated, 
the MSS. of Jornandes vary between two neigh- 
bouring cities, Forli and Imola (Forum Livii and 
Forum Cornelii). It is fair and easy to reconcile the 
Gothic historian with Olympiodorus (see Mascou, 
l. viii. c. 36): but Tillemont grows peevish, and 
swears that it is not worth while to try to conciliate 
Jornandes with any good authors. 

137. The Visigoths (the subjects of Adolphus) 
restrained, by subsequent laws, the prodigality of 
conjugal love. It was illegal for a husband to make 
any gift or settlement for the benefit of his wife 
during the first year of thcir marriage; and his 
liberality could not at any time exceed the tenth 
part of his property. The Lombards were some- 
what more indulgent: they allowed the morgingcap 
immediately after the wedding night; and this 
famous gift, the reward of virginity, might equal 
the fourth part of the husband’s substance. Some 
cautious maidens, indeed, were wise enough to 
stipulate’ beforehand a present which they were 
too sure of not deserving. See Montesquieu, The 
spirit of Laws, l. xix. c. 25. Muratori, delle Anti- 
chità Italiane, tom. i. Dissertazione xx. p. 243. 

138. We owe the curious detail of this nuptial 
feast to the historian Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, 
p. 185, 188 [p. 59, ed. Bekk.]. 

139. See in the great collection of the Historians 
of France by Dom Bouquet, tom. ii. Greg. Turo- 
nens. l. iii. c. 10, p. 191. Gesta Regum Francorum, 
c. 23, p. 557. The anonymous writer, with an ig- 
norance worthy of his times, supposes that these 
instruments of Christian worship had belonged to 
the temple of Solomon. If he has any meaning, it 
must be that they were found in the sack of Rome. 

140. Consult the following original testimonies 
in the Historians of France, tom. ii. Fredegarii 
Scholastici Chron. c. 73, p. 441. Fredegar. Frag- 
ment. ii. p. 463. Gesta Regis Dagobert. c. 29, p. 
587. The accession of Sisenand to the throne of 
Spain happened a.p. 631. The 200,000 pieces of 
gold were appropriated by Dagobert to the foun- 
dation of the church of St. Denys. 

141. The president Goguet (Oirgine des Loix, 
etc., tom. ii. p. 239) is of opinion that the stupen- 
dous pieces of emerald, the statues and columns 
which antiquity has placed in Egypt, at Gades, at 
Constantinople, were in reality artificial co::-posi- 
tions of coloured glass. ‘The famous emerald dish 
which is shown at Genoa is supposed to counte- 
nance the suspicion. 

142, Elmacin. Hist. Saracenica, l. i. p. 85; Rod- 
eric. Tolet. Hist. Arab. c. 9. Cardonne, Hist. de 
l Afrique et de I’ Espagne sous les Arabes, tom. i. p. 
83. It was called the Table of Solomon, according 
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to the custom of the Orientals, who ascribe to that 
prince every ancient work of knowledge or mag- 
nificence, 

143. His three laws are inserted in the Theo- 
dosian Code, l. xi. tit. xxviii. leg. 7; 1. xiii. tit. xi. 
leg. 12; l. xv. tit. xiv. leg. 14. The expressions of 
the last are very remarkable, since they contain 
not only a pardon, but an apology. 

144. Olympiodorus ap. Phot. p. 188 [p. 59, ed. 
Bekk.}. Philostorgius (l. xii. c. 5) observes, that 
when Honorius made his triumphal entry he en- 
couraged the Romans, with his hand and vdice 
(xecpt kal yAerrn), to rebuild their city; and the 
Chronicle of Prosper commends Heraclian, qui in 
Romanz urbis reparationem strenuum exhibuerat 
ministerium. 

145. The date of the voyage of Claudius Rutilius 
Numatianus is clogged with some difficulties; but 
Scaliger has deduced from astronomical characters 
that he left Rome the 14th of September, and em- 
barked at Porto the gth of October, a.D. 416. See 
Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 820. 
In this poetical Itinerary, Rutilius (l. i. 115, etc.) 
addresses Rome in a high strain of congratulation: 

Erige crinales lauros, seniumque sacrati 
Verticis in virides, Roma, recinge comas, etc. 

146. Orosius composed his history in Africa 
only two years after the event; yet his authority 
seems to be overbalanced by the improbability of 
the fact. The Chronicle of Marcellinus gives Her- 
aclian 700 ships and 3000 men: the latter of these 
numbers is ridiculously corrupt; but the former 
would please me very much. 

147. The Chronicle of Idatius affirms, without 
the least appearance of truth, that he advanced as 
far as Otriculum, in Umbria, where he was over- 
thrown in a great battle, with the loss of fifty thou- 
sand men. 

148. See Cod. Theod. I. xv. tit. xiv. leg. 13. The 
legal arts performed in his name, even the manu- 
mission of slaves, were declared invalid till they 
had becn formally repeated. 

149. I have disdained to mention a very foolish, 
and probably a false, report (Procop. de Bell. Van- 
dal. |. i. c. 2 [tom. i. p. 316, ed. Bonn]}), that Ho- 
norius was alarmed by the loss of Rome till he un- 
derstood that it was not a favourite chicken of that 
name, but only the capital of the world, which had 
been lost. Yet even this story is some evidence of 
the public opinion. 

150, The materials for the lives of all these ty- 
rants are taken from six contemporary historians, 
two Latins and four Greeks: Orosius, l. vii. c. 42, 
p. 581, 582, 583; Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, 
apud Gregor. Turon. l. ii. c. 9, in the Historians of 
France, tom. ii. p. 165, 166; Zosimus, l. vi. [c. 2) p. 
370, 371; Olympiodorus, apud Phot. p. 180, 181, 
184, 185 [p. 57 sqq., ed. Bekk.}; Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 
12, 13, 14, 15; and Philostorgius, l. xii. c. 5, 6, 
with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 477-481; besides 
the four Chronicles of Prosper Tyro, Prosper of 
Aquitain, Idatius, and Marcellinus. 
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151. The praises which Sozomen has bestowed 
on this act of despair appear strange and scanda- 
lous in the mouth of an ecclesiastical historian. He 
observes (p. 379 [ed. Cantab. 1720]) that the wife 
of Gerontius was a Christian; and that her death 
was worthy of her religion, and of immortal fame. 

152. Eléos ttov rupavvléos, is the expression of 
Olympiodorus, which he seems to have borrowed 
from olus, a tragedy of Euripides, of which some 
fragments only are now extant (Euripid. Barnes, 
tom. ii. p. 443, ver. 38). This allusion may prove 
that the ancient tragic poets were still familiar to 
the Greeks of the fifth century. 

153. Sidonius Apollinaris (I. v. Epist. 9, p. 139, 
and Not. Sirmond. p. 58), after stigmatising the 
inconstancy of Constantine, the facility of Jovinus, 
the perfidy of Gerontius, continues to observe that 
ali the vices of these tyrants were united in the per- 
son of Dardanus. Yet the prefect supported a re- 
spectable character in the world, and even in the 
church; held a devout correspondence with St. 
Augustin and St. Jerom; and was complimented 
by the latter (tom. iii. p. 66) with the cpithets of 
Christianorum Nobilissime and Nobilium Chris- 
tianissime. 

154. The expression may be understood almost 
literally: Olympiodorus says, péddts gdxxors fú- 
~pnoav. Laxxos (or gaxos) may signify a sack or a 
loose garment; and this method of entangling and 
catching an enemy, laciniis contortis, was much 
practised by the Huns (Ammian. xxxi. 2). Il fut 
pris vif avec des filets, is the translation of Tille- 
mont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 608. 

155. Without recurring to the more ancient 
writers, I shall quote three respectabile testimonies 
which belong to the fourth and seventh centuries: 
the Expositio totius Mundi (p. 16, in the third 
volume of Hudson’s Minor Geographers), Auson- 
ius (de Claris Urbibus, p. 242, edit. ‘Toll.), and Isi- 
dore of Seville (Prafat. ad Chron. ap Grotium, 
Hist. Goth. p. 707). Many particulars relative to 
the fertility and trade of Spain may be found in 
Nonnius, Hispania, Illustrata; and in Huet, Hist. 
du Commerce des Anciens, c. 40, p. 228-234. 

156. The date is accurately fixed in the Fasti 
and the Chronicle of Idatius. Orosius (l. vii. c. 40, 
p. 578) imputes the loss of Spain to the treachery 
of the Honorians; while Sozomen (l. ix. c. 12) ac- 
cuses only their negligence. 

157. Idatius wishes to apply the prophecies of 
Daniel to these national calamities, and is there- 
fore obliged to accommodate the circumstances of 
the event to the terms of the prediction. 

158. Mariana de Rebus Hispanicis, I. v. c. 1, 
tom. i. p. 148. Hag. Comit. 1733. He had read in 
Orosius (1. vii. c. 41, p. 579) that the barbarians 
had turned their swords into ploughshares; and 
that many of the provincials preferred inter Bar- 
baros pauperem libertatem, quam inter Romanos 
tributariam solicitudinem, sustinere. 

159. This mixture of force and persuasion may 
be fairly inferred from comparing Orosius and 
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Jornandes, the Roman and the Gothic historian. 

160. According to the system of Jornandes (c. 
33, p. 659 [ed. Grot.}), the true hereditary right to 
the Gothic sceptre was vested in the Amali; but 
those princes, who were the vassals of the Huns, 
commanded the tribes of the Ostrogoths in some 
distant parts of Germany or Scythia. 

161. The murder is related by Olympiodorus; 
but the number of the children is taken from an 
epitaph of suspected authority. 

162. The death of Adolphus was celebrated at 
Constantinople with illuminations and Circensian 
games. (See Chron. Alexandrin.) It may seem 
doubtful whether the Greeks were actuated on 
this occasion by their hatred of the barbarians or 
of the Latins. 

163. Quod Tartessiacis avus hujus Vallia 


terris 

Vandalicas turmas, et juncti Martis 
Alanos 

Stravit, et occiduam texére cadavera 
Calpen. 


Sidon. Appollinar. in Panegyr. 
Anthem. 363, p. 300, 
edit. Sirmond. 

164. This supply was very acceptable: the Goths 
were insulted by the Vandals of Spain with the 
epithet of Trul:, because in their extreme distress 
they had given a piece of gold for a trula, or about 
half a pound of flour. Olympiod. apud Phot. p. 
189 |p. 60, ed. Bekk.]. 

165. Orosius inserts a copy of these pretended 
letters. Tu cum omnibus pacem habe, omniumque 
obsides accipe; nos nobis confligimus, nobis peri- 
mus, tibi vincimus; immortalis vero quæstus crit 
Reipublicz tux, si utrique pereamus [p. 586]. ‘The 
idea is just; but I cannot persuade myself that it 
was entertained or expressed by the barbarians. 

166. Romam triumphans ingreditur is the for- 
mal expression of Prosper’s Chronicle. The facts 
which relate to the death of Adolphus and the ex- 
ploits of Wallia are related from Olympiodorus 
(ap Phot. p. 188 [p. 59, 60, ed. Bekk.]), Orosius 
(l. vii. c. 43, p. 584-587), Jornandes (de Rebus 
Geticis, c. 31, 32), and the Chronicles of Idatius 
and Isidore. 

167. Ausonius (de Claris Urbibus, p. 257-262 
{[No. 14]) celebrates Bourdeaux with the partial 
affection of a native. See in Salvian (de Gubern. 
Dei, p. 228, Paris, 1608) a florid description of the 
provinces of Aquitain and Novempopulania. 

168. Orosius (l. vik. c. 32, p. 550) commends the 
mildness and modesty of these Burgundians, who 
treated their subjects of Gaul as their Christian 
brethren. Mascou has illustrated the origin of their 
kingdom in the four first annotations at the end of 
his laborious History of the Ancient Germans, vol. 
ii. p. 555-572 of the English translation. 

169. See Mascou, I. viii. c. 43, 44, 45. Except in 
a short and suspicious line of the Chronicle of 
Prosper (in tom. i. p. 638), the name of Pharamond 
is never mentioned before the seventh century. 
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The author of the Gesta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 
549) suggests, probably enough, that the choice of 
Pharamond, or at least of a king, was recommended 
to the Franks by his father Marcomir, who was an 
exile in Tuscany. 
170. O Lycida, vivi pervenimus: advena nostri 
(Quod nunquam veriti sumus) ut pos- 
sessor agelli 
Diceret: Hac mea sunt; veteres migrate 
coloni. 
Nunc victi tristes, etc. 
See the whole of the ninth eclogue, with the useful 
Commentary of Servius. Fifteen miles of the Man- 
tuan territory were assigned to the veterang, with 
a reservation in favour of the inhabitants of three 
miles round the city. Even in this favour they were 
cheated by Alfenus Varus, a famous lawyer and 
one of the commissioners, who measured cight 
hundred paces of water and morass. 

171. See the remarkable passage of the Eucha- 
risticon of Paulinus, 575, apud Mascou, I. viii. c. 
42. 

172. This important truth is established by the 
accuracy of ‘Tillemont (Hist. des Emp. tom. v. p. 
641) and by the ingenuity of the Abbé Dubos 
(Hist. de PEtablissement de la Monarchie Fran- 
goise dans les Gaules, tom. i. p. 259). 

173. Zosimus (l. vi. (c. 5] 376 [c. 10], 383) re- 
lates in a few words the revolt of Britain and Ar- 
morica. Our antiquarians, even the great Camden 
himself, have been betrayed into many gross errors 
by thcir imperfect knowledge of the history of the 
continent. 

174. The limits of Armorica are defined by two 
national geographers, Messicurs de Valois and 
d’Anville, in their Notztzas of Ancient Gaul. The 
word had been used in a more extensive, and was 
afterwards contracted to a much narrower, signi- 
fication. 

175. Gens inter geminos notissima clauditur 
amnes, 

Armoricana prius veteri cognomine dicta. 

Torva, ferox, ventosa, procax, incauta, 


rebellis; 

Inconstans, disparque sibi novitatis 
amore; 

Prodiga verborum, sed non et prodiga 
facti. 


Erricus, Monach. in Vit. St. Germani, 1. v. apud 
Vales. Notit. Galliarum, p. 43. Valesius alleges 
several testimonies to confirm this character; to 
which I shall add the evidence of the presbyter 
Constantine (a.p. 488), who, in the Life of St. Ger- 
main, calls the Armorican rebels mobilem et in- 
disciplinatum populum. See the Historians of 
France, tom. i. p. 643. 

176. I thought it necessary to enter my protest 
against this part of the system of the Abbé Dubos, 
which Montesquieu has so vigorously opposed. 
See The Spirit of Laws, l. xxx. c. 24. 

177. Bperavviay pévror ‘Pwyaia dvacwoacGas ob- 
wits oxov, are the words of Procopius (de Bell. 
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Vandal. 1. i. c. 2, p. 181, Louvre edition (tom. i. p. 
318, ed. Bonn]), in a very important passage which 
has been too much neglected. Even Bede (Hist. 
Gent. Anglican. l. i. c. 12, p’ 50, edit. Smith) ac- 
knowledges that the Romans finally left Britain in 
the reign of Honorius. Yet our modern historians 
and antiquarians extend the term of their domin- 
ion; and there are some who allow only the interval 
of a few months between their departure and the 
arrival of the Saxons. 

178. Bede has not forgot the occasional aid of 
the legions against the Scots and Picts; and morc 
authentic proof will hereafter be produced that 
the independent Britons raised 12,000 men for the 
service of the emperor Anthemius in Gaul. 

179. I owe it to myself and to historic truth to 
declare that some cercumstances in this paragraph 
are founded only on conjecture and analogy. The 
stubbornness of our language has sometimes forced 
me to deviate from the cond:tonal into the indicative 
mood. 

180, Ipdés ras tv Bperavyla róħes. Zosimus, |. vi. 
{c. 10] p. 383. 

181. Two cities of Britain were munzipia, nine 
colonies, ten Latu jure donate, twelve stipendianie of 
eminent note. This detail is taken from Richard of 
Cirencester, de Sit Britannia, p. 36; and though 
it may not seem probable that he wrote from the 
MSS. of a Roman general, he shows a genuine 
knowledge of antiquity, very extraordinary for a 
monk of the fourteenth century. 

182. See Maffei, Verona Illustrata, part. i. 1. v. 
p. 83-106. 

183. Leges restituit, libertatemque reducit, 
Et servos famulis non sinit esse suis. 
Itinerar. Rutil. l. i. 215. 

184. An inscription (apud Sirmond, Not. ad 
Sidon. Appollinar. p. 59) describes a castle, cum 
muris et portis, tuitioni omnium, erected by Dar- 
danus un his own estate near Sisteron in the second 
Narbonnesc, and named by him Theopolis. 

185. The establishment of their power would 
have been easy indeed if we could adopt the im- 
pracucable scheme of a lively and learned anti- 
quarian, who supposes that the British monarchs 
of the several tribes continued to reign, though 
with subordinate jurisdiction, from the time of 
Claudius to that of Honorius. See Whitaker’s His- 
tory of Manchester, vol. i. p. 247-257. 

186. "AXNA’ obsa ùrò rupdvvas år’ abrov tqueve. 
Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. l. i. c. 2, p. 181 [ed. 
Paris; tom. i. p. 318, ed. Bonn]. Britannia fertilis 
provincia tyrannorum, was the expression of Jerom 
in the year 415 (tom. ii. p. 255, ad Ctesiphont. 
[Epist. cxxxiii. c. 9, tom. i. p. 1032, ed. Vallars.]). 
By the pilgrims who resorted every year to the 
Holy Land, the monk of Bethlem received the car- 
liest and most accurate intelligence. 

187. See Bingham’s Eccles. Antiquities, vol. 1. 1. 
ix. c. 6, p. 394. 

188. It is reported of three British bishops who 
assisted at the council of Rimini, A.D. 359, tam 
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pauperes fuisse ut nihil [proprium} haberent. Sul- 
picius Severus, Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 420. Some of 
their brethren, however, were in better circum- 
stances. 

189. Consult Usher, de Antiq. Eccles. Britan- 
nicar. c. 8-12. 

190. See the correct text of this edict, as pub- 
lished by Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon. Apollin. p. 
147). Hincmar of Rheims, who assigns a place 
to the bishops, had probably seen (in the ninth 
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century) a more perfect copy. Dubos, Hist. Crit- 
ique de la Monarchie Françoise, tom. i. p. 241~ 
255. 

191. It is evident from the Notitia that the seven 
provinces were the Viennensis, the maritime Alps, 
the first and second Narbonnese, Novempopu- 
lania, and the first and second Aquitain. In the 
room of the first Aquitain, the Abbé Dubos, on the 
authority of Hincmar, desires to introduce the first 
Lugdunensis or Lyonnese. 


Chapter XXXII 


1. Father Montfaucon, who, by the command 
of his Benedictine superiors, was compelled (see 
Longueruana, tom. i. p. 205) to execute the labori- 
ous edition of St. Chrysostom, in thirteen volumes 
in folio (Paris, 1738), amused himself with ex- 
tracting from that immense collection of morals 
some curious ani:quttses, which illustrate the man- 
ners of the Theodosian age (see Chrysostom, Opera, 
tom. xiii. p. 192-196), and his French Disserta- 
tion, in the Mémoires de l’ Acad. des Inscriptions, 
tom. xiii. p. 474-490. 

2. According to the loose reckoning, that a ship 
could sail with a fair wind 1000 stadia, or 125 
miles, in the revolution of a day and night, Dio- 
dorus Siculus computes ten days from the Palus 
Mæotis to Rhodes, and four days from Rhodes to 
Alexandria. The navigation of the Nile, from 
Alexandria to Syene, under the tropic of Cancer, 
required, as it was against the stream, ten days 
more. Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. iii. [c. 33] p. 200, 
edit. Wesseling. He might, without much impro- 
priety, measure the extreme heat from the verge 
of the torrid zone; but he speaks of the Mzotis, in 
the 47th degree 6f northern latitude, as if it lay 
within the polar cirtle. 

3. Barthius, who adored his author with the 
blind superstition of a commentator, gives the 
preference to the two books which Claudian com- 
posed against Eutropius, above all his other pro- 
ductions (Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, tom. iv. p. 
227). They are indeed a very elegant and spirited 
satire, and would be more valuable in an historical 
light, if the invective were less vague and more 
temperate. 

4. After lamenting the progress of the eunuchs 
in the Roman palace, and defining their proper 
functions, Claudian adds, 

A fronte recedant 


Imperii. 
In Eutrop. i. 422. 
Yet it does not appear that the eunuch had as- 
sumed any of the efficient offices of the empire, 
and he is styled only Przepositus sacri cubiculi in 
the edict of his banishment. See Cod. Theod. I. ix. 
tit. xl. leg. 17. 
5. Jamque oblita sui, nec sobria divitiis mens 
In miseras leges hominumque negoti a ludit: 


Judicat eunuchus... 

Arma ctiam violare parat.... 
Claudian (in Eutrop. i. 229-270), with that mix- 
ture of indignation and humour which always 
pleases in a satiric poet, describes the insolent folly 
ot the eunuch, the disgrace of the empire, and the 
joy of the Goths. 
Gaudet, cum viderit, hostis, 

Et sentit jam decsse viros. 

6. The poet’s lively description of his deformity 
(i. 110-125) is confirmed by the authentic testi- 
mony of Chrysostom (tom. iii. [in Eutrop. i. c. 3] 
p. 384, edit. Montfaucon), who observes that, 
when the paint was washed away, the face of Eu- 
tropius appeared more ugly and wrinkled than 
that of an old woman. Claudian remarks (i. 469), 
and the remark must have been founded on ex- 
perience, that there was scarcely any interval be- 
tween the youth and the decrepit age of a eunuch. 

7, Eutropius appears to have been a native of 
Armenia or Assyria. His three services, which 
Claudian more particularly describes, were these: 
—1. He spent many years as the catamite of Ptol- 
emy, a groom or soldier of the Imperial stables. 
2. Ptolemy gave him to the old general Arintheus, 
for whom he very skilfully exercised the profession 
of a pimp. 3. He was given, on her marriage, to 
the daughter of Arintheus; and the future consul 
was employed to comb her hair, to present the 
silver ewer, to wash and to fan his mistress in hot 
weather. Sce l. i. 31-137. 

8. Claudian (l. i. in Eutrop. 1-22), after enum- 
erating the various prodigies of monstrous births, 
speaking animals, showers of blood or stones, 
double suns, etc., adds, with some exaggeration, 

Omnia cesserunt eunucho consule monstra. 
The first book conclgdes with a noble speech of 
the goddess of Rome to her favourite Honorius, 
deprecating the new ignominy to which she was 
exposed. > 

9. FI. Mallius Theodorus, whose civil honours 
and philosophical waks have been celebrated by 
Claudian in a very elegant panegyric. 

10. MeOixow 5& jn +B wAobry, drunk with riches, 
is the forcible expression of Zosimus (l. v. [c. 10] p. 
301); and the avarice of Eutropius is equally exe- 
crated in the Lexicon of Suidas and the Chronicle 
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of Marcellinus. Chrysostom had often admonished 
the favourite of the vanity and danger of immod- 
erate wealth, tom. iii. p. 381 [in Eutrop. i. c. 1). 
iI. ———-certantum sæpe duorum 
Diversum suspendit onus: cum pondere 
judex 
Vergit, et in geminas nutat provincia 
lances. 
Claudian (i. 192-209) so curiously distinguishes 
the circumstances of the sale that they all seem to 
allude to particular anecdotes. 

12. Claudian (in Eutrop. i. 154-170) mentions 
the guilt and exile of Abundantius; nor could he 
fail to quote the example of the artist who made 
the first trial of the brazen bull which he presented 
to Phalaris. See Zosimus, l. v. [c. 10] p. 302; Je- 
rom, tom. i. p. 26 [Ep. Ix. c. 16, tom. i. p. 342, ed. 
Vallars.]. The difference of place is easily recon- 
ciled; but the decisive authority of Asterius of 
Amasia (Orat. iv. p. 76, apud Tillemont, Hist. des 
Empereurs, tom. v. p. 435) must turn the scale in 
favour of Pityus. 

13. Suidas (most probably from the history of 
Eunapius) has given a very unfavourable picture 
of Timasius. The account of his accuser, the 
judges, trial, etc., is perfectly agreeable to the 
practice of ancient and modern courts. (See Zosi- 
mus, l. v. [c. yg} p. 298, 299, 300.) I am almost 
tempted to quote the romance of a great master 
(Fielding’s Works, vol. iv. p. 49, ctc., 8vo. edit.), 
which may be considered as the history of human 
nature. 

14. The great Oasis was one of the spots in the 
sands of Libya, watered with springs, and capable 
of producing wheat, barley, and palm-trecs. It 
was about three days’ journey from north to south, 
about half a day in breadth, and at the distance of 
about five days’ march to the west of Abydus, on 
the Nile. See D’Anville, Description de l Egypte, 
p. 186, 187, 188. The barren desert which en- 
compasses Oasis (Zosimus L v. [c. 9] p. 300) has 
suggested the idea of comparative fertility, and 
even the epithet of the happy island (Herodot. 
ui. 26). 

15. The line of Claudian, in Eutrop. l. i. 180, 

Marmaricus claris violatur cedibus Hammon, 
evidently alludes to A:s persuasion of the death of 
Timasius. 

16. Sozomen, I. viii. c. 7. He speaks from report, 
Âs Tivos éwvPbunv. 

17. Zosimus, 1. v. [c. 9] p. 300. Yet he seems to 
suspect that this rumour was spread by the friends 
of Eutropius. 

18. See the Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. 14, ad 
legem Corneliam de Sicariis, leg. 3, and the Code 
of Justinian, l. ix. tit. viii. ad legem Juliam de 
Majestate, leg. 5. The alteration of the title, from 
murder to treason, was an improvement of the 
subtle Tribonian. Godefroy, in a formal disserta- 
tion, which he has inserted in his Commentary, 
illustrates this law of Arcadius, and explains all the 
difficult passages which had been perverted by the 
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a sata of the darker ages. See tom. iii. p. 

“IIT. 

19. Bartolus understands a simple and naked 
consciousness, without any sign of approbation or 
concurrence. For this opinion, says Baldus, he is 
now roasting in hell. For my own part, continues 
the discreet Heineccius (Element. Jur. Civil. L iv. 
P. 411), I must approve the theory of Bartolus; but 
in practise I should incline to the sentiment of 
Baldus. Yet Bartolus was gravely quoted by the 
lawyers of Cardinal Richelieu; and Eutropius was 
indirectly guilty of the murder of the virtuous De 
Thou. 

20. Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 89. It is, however, sus- 
pected that this law, so repugnant to the maxims 
of Germanic freedom, has been surreptitiously 
added to the golden bull. 

21. A copious and circumstantial narrative 
(which he might have reserved for more important 
events) is bestowed by Zosimus (I. v. [c. 10, sqq.] 
p. 304-312) on the revolt of Tribigild and Gainas. 
Sec likewise Socrates, 1. vi. c. 6, and Sozomen, 1. 
viii. c. 4. The second book of Claudian against Eu- 
tropius is a fine though imperfect piece of history. 

22. Claudian (in Eutrop. l. ii. 237-250) very 
accurately observes that the ancient name and 
nation of the Phrygians extended very far on every 
side, till their limits were contracted by the colo- 
nies of the Bithynians of Thrace, of the Greeks, and 
at last of the Gauls. His description (ii. 257-272) 
of the fertility of Phrygia, and of the four rivers 
that produced gold, is just and picturesque. 

23. Xenophon, Anabasis, l. i. [c. 2, § 8] p. 11, 
12, edit. Hutchinson; Strabo, l. xii. p. 865, edit. 
Amstel. [p. 577, ed. Casaub.]; Q. Curt. 1. iii. c. 1. 
Claudian compares the junction of the Marsyas 
and Mwzander to that of the Saone and the Rhône, 
with this difference, however, that the smaller of 
the Phrygian rivers is not accelcrated but retarded 
by the larger. 

24. Selpz, a colony of the Lacedemonians, had 
formerly numbered twenty thousand citizens; but 
in the age of Zosimus it was reduced to a roàix»n 
or small town. See Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. 
tom. ii. p. 117. 

25. The council of Eutropius, in Claudian, may 
be compared to that of Domitian in the fourth 
Satire of Juvenal. The principal members of the 
former were, juvenes protervi lascivique senes, one 
of them had bcen a cook, a second a woolcomber. 
The language of their original profession exposes 
their assumed dignity; and their trifling conversa- 
tion about tragedies, dancers, etc., is made still 
more ridiculous by the importance of the debate. 

26. Claudian (l. ii. 376-461) has branded him 
with infamy; and Zosimus, in more temperate lan- 
guage, confirms his reproaches. L. v. [c. 14} p. 305. 

27. The conspiracy of Gainas and ‘Tribigild, 
which is attested by the Greek historian, had not 
reached the ears of Claudian, who attributes the 
revolt of the Ostrogoth to his own martzal spirit and 
the advice of his wife. 
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28. This anecdote, which Philostorgius alone 
has preserved (l. xi. c. 6, and Gothofred, Dissertat. 
p. 451-456), is curious and important, since it 
connects the revolt of the Goths with the secret in- 
trigues of the palace. 

29. See the Homily [i. in Eutrop.] of Chrysos- 
tom, tom. iii. p. 381-386, of which the exordium is 
particularly beautiful; Socrates, l. vi. c. 5; Sozo- 
men, l. viii. c. 7. Montfaucon (in his Life of Chry- 
sostom, tom. xiii. p. 135) too hastily supposes that 
Tribigild was actually in Constantinople, and that 
he commanded the soldiers who were ordered to 
seize Eutropius. Even Claudian, a Pagan poet 
(Przefat. ad. 1. ii. in Eutrop. 27), has mentioned 
the flight of the eunuch to the sanctuary. 

Suppliciterque pias humilis prostratus ad aras 

Mitigat iratas voce tremente nurus. 

go. Chrysostom, in another homily [in Eutr. ii. 
c. 1] (tom. iii. p. 386), affects to declare that Eu- 
tropius would not have been taken, had he not de- 
serted the church. Zosimus (I. v. [c. 18] p. 313), on 
the contrary, pretends that his enemies forced him 
(éapracavres aùròv) from the sanctuary. Yet the 
promise is an evidence of some treaty; and the 
strong assurance of Claudian (Przfat. ad. 1. ii. 46), 

Sed tamen exemplo non feriere tuo, 
may be considered as an evidence of some promise. 

g1. Cod. Theod. l. ix. tit. xl. leg. 14 [leg. 17]. 
The date of that law (Jan. 17, A.D. 399) is erro- 
neous and corrupt, since the fall of Eutropius could 
not happen till the autumn of the same year. Sce 
Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 780. 

32. Zosimus, l. v. [c. 18] p. 313. Philostorgius, 
l. xi. c. 6. 

33. Zosimus (l. v. [c. 18-22] p. 313-323), Soc- 
rates (l. vi. c. 4 [6]), Sozomen (l. viii. c. 4), and 
Theodoret (l. v. c. 32, 33), represent, though with 
some various circumstances, the conspiracy, de- 
feat, and death of Gainas. 

34. ‘Ocias Evd@nults papripiov is the expression of 
Zosimus himself (l. v. [c. 18] p. 314), who inadver- 
tently uses the fashionable language of the Chris- 
tians. Evagrius describes (l. ii. c. 3) the situation, 
architecture, relics, and miracles of that celebrated 
church, in which the general council of Chalcedon 
was afterwards held. 

35. The pious remonstrances of Chrysostom, 
which do not appear in his own writings, are 
strongly urged by Theodoret; but his insinuation 
that they were successful is disproved by facts. 
Tillemont (Hist. des. Empereurs, tom. v. p. 383) 
has discovered that the emperor, to satisfy the ra- 
pacious demands of Gainas, was obliged to melt 
the plate of the church of the Apostles. 

36. The ecclesiastical historians, who sometimes 
guide and sometimes follow the public opinion, 
most confidently assert that the palace of Con- 
stantinople was guarded by legions of angels. 

37. Zosimus (l. v. [c. 20] p. 319) mentions these 
galleys by the name of Liburnzans, and observes 
that they were as swift (without explaining the dif- 
ference between them) as the vessels with fifty 
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oars; but that they were far inferior in speed to the 
triremes, which had been long disused. Yct he rea- 
sonably concludes, from the testimony of Polybius, 
that galleys of a still larger size had been con- 
structed in the Punic wars. Since the establish- 
ment of the Roman empire over the Mediterran- 
ean, the useless art of building large ships of war 
had probably been neglected, and at length for- 
gotten. 

38. Chishull (Travels, p. 61-63, 72-76) pro- 
ceeded from Gallipoli, through Hadrianople, to 
the Danube, in about fifteen days. He was in the 
train of an English ambassador, whose baggage 
consisted of seventy-one waggons. That learned 
traveller has the merit of tracing a curious and un- 
frequented route. 

39. The narrative of Zosimus, who actually 
leads Gainas beyond the Danube, must be cor- 
rected by the testimony of Socrates []. vi. c. 6] and 
Sozomen |l. viii. c. 4], that he was killed in 7 hrace, 
and by the precise and authentic dates of the Alex- 
andrian or Paschal Chronicle, p. 307 (ed. Paris; 
tom. i. p. 567, ed. Bonn]. The naval victory of the 
Hellespont is fixed to the month Apellzus, the 
tenth of the calends of January (December 23); 
the head of Gainas was brought to Constantinople 
the third of the nones of January (January 3), in 
the month Audynzus. 

40. Eusebius Scholasticus acquired much fame 
by his poem on the Gothic war, in which he had 
served. Near forty yeais afterwards, Ammonius 
recited another poem on the same subject, in the 
presence of the emperor ‘Theodosius. See Socrates, 
l. vi. c. 6. 

41. The sixth book of Socrates, the cighth of 
Sozomen, and the fitth of ‘Theodoret, afford cu- 
rious and authentic materials for the Life of John 
Chrysostom. Besides thosc general historians, I 
have taken for my guides the four principal biog- 
raphers of the saint:—1. The author of a partial 
and passionate Vindication of the Archbishop of 
Constantinople, compused in the form of a dia- 
loguc, and under the name of his zealous partisan, 
Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis (1illemont, Mém. 
Ecclés. tom. xi. p. 500-533). It is inserted among 
the works of Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 1—90, cdit. 
Montfaucon. 2. ‘The moderate Erasmus (tom. iii. 
Epist. MCI. p. 1331-1347, cdit. Lugd. Bat.). His 
vivacity and good sense were his own; his errors, 
in the uncultivated state of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
were almost inevitable. 3. ‘The learned Tillemont 
(Mém. Ecclésiastiques, tom. xi. p. 1-405, 547-626, 
etc. etc.), who compiles the Lives of the saints with 
incredible patience and religious accuracy. He has 
minutely searched the voluminous works of Chry- 
sostom himsclf. 4. Father Montfaucon, who has 
perused those works with the curious diligence of 
an editor, discovered several new homilies, and 
again reviewed and composed the Life of Chrysos- 
tom (Opera Chrysostom. tom. xiii. p. 91-177). 

42. As I am almost a stranger to the voluminous 
sermons of Chrysostom, I have given my confi- 
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dence to the two most judicious and moderate of 
the ecclesiastical critics, Erasmus (tom. iii. p. 
1344) and Dupin (Bibliothèque Ecclésiastique, 
tom, iii. p. 38); yet the good taste of the former is 
sometimes vitiated by an excessive love of anti- 
quity, and the good sense of the latter is always re- 
strained by prudential considerations. 

43. ‘The females of Constantinople distinguished 
themselves by their enmity or thcir attachment to 
Chrysostom. Three noble and opulent widows— 
Marsa, Castricia, and Eugraphia—were the lead- 
ers of the persecution (Pallad. Dialog. tom. xiii. p. 
14 (c. 4, p. 35, ed. Paris, 1680]). It was impossible 
that they should forgive a preacher who reproached 
their affectation to conceal, by the ornaments of 
dress, their age and ugliness (Pallad. p. 27). 
Olympias, by equal zeal, displayed in a more 
pious cause, has obtained the title of saint. See 
Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. xi. p. 416-440. 

44. Sozomen, and more especially Socrates, have 
defined the real character of Chrysostom with a 
temperate and impartial freedom very offensive to 
his blind admirers. ‘Those historians lived in the 
next generation, when party violence was abated, 
and had conversed with many persons intimately 
acquainted with the virtues and imperfections of 
the sairt 

45. Palladius (tom’ xiii. p. 40, etc. [c. xii. p. 102, 
ed. Paris, 1680]) very seriously defends the arch- 
bishop. 1. He never tasted wine. 2. The weakness 
of his stomach required a peculiar dict. 3. Business, 
or study, or devotion, often kept him fasting till 
sunsct. 4. He detested the noise and levity of creat 
dinners. 5. He saved the expense for the use of the 
poor. 6. He was apprehensive, in a capital like 
Constantinople, of the envy and reproach of par- 
tial invitations. 

4b. Chrysostom declares his free opinion (tom. 
ix. hom. iii. in Act. Apostol. p. 29) that the num- 
ber of bishops who might be saved bore a very 
small proportion to those who would be damned. 

47. See Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. xi. p. 
441-500. 

48. I have purposely omitted the controversy 
which arose among the monks of Egypt concern- 
ing Origenism and Anthropomorphism, the dis- 
simulation and violence of Theophilus, his artful 
management of the simplicity of Epiphanius, the 
persecution and flight of the long or tall brothers, 
the ambiguous support which they received at 
Constantinople from Chrysostom, etc. etc. 

49. Photius (p. 53-60 [p. 17, sqq. ed. Bekk.]) has 
preserved the original acts of the synod of the Oak, 
which destroy the false assertion that Chrysostom 
was condemned by no more than thirty-six bishops, 
of whom twenty-nine were Egyptians. Forty-five 
bishops subscribed his sentence. See Tillemont, 
Mém. Ecclés. tom. xi. p. 595- 

50. Palladius owns (p. 30 [c. 8, p. 75]) that ifthe 
people of Constantinople had found Theophilus, 
they would certainly have thrown him into the sea. 
Socrates mentions (i. vi. c. 17) a battle between 
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the mob and the sailors of Alexandria, in which 
many wounds were given, and some lives were 
lost. ‘The massacre of the monks is observed only 
by the Pagan Zosimus (l. v. [c. 23] p. 324), who 
acknowledges that Chrysostom had a singular 
talent to lead the illiterate multitude, #» yàp é 
&vOpwros EdNovyov čxħov bwayayicba Sess. 

51. See Socrates, 1. vi. c. 18. Sozomen, I. viii. c. 
20. Zosimus (1. v. [c. 24] p. 324, 327) mentions, in 
general terms, his invectives against Eudoxia. The 
homily which begins with those famous words is 
rejected as spurious. Montfaucon, tom. xiii. p. 151. 
Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. xi. p. 603. 

52. We might naturally expect such a charge 
from Zosimus (l. v. [c. 24] p. 327; but it is remark- 
able enough that it should be confirmed by Soc- 
rates, |. vi.c. 18, and the Paschal Chronicle, p. 307 
[ed. Paris; tom. i. p. 568, ed. Bonn]. 

53. He displays those specious motives (Post 
Reditum, c. 13, 14) in the language of an orator 
and a politician. 

54- Two hundred and forty-two of the epistles 
of Chrysostom are still extant (Opera, tom. iii. p. 
528 736 [ed. Bened.]). They are addressed to a 
great variety of persons, and show a firmness of 
mind much superior to that of Cicero in his exile. 
The fourtecnth epistle contains a curious narrative 
of the dangers of his journey. 

55. After the exile of Chrysostom, Theophilus 
published an enormous and horrible volume against 
him, in which he perpetually repeats the polite 
expressions of hostem humanitatis, sacrilegorum 
principem, immundum dzmonem; he affirms 
that John Chrysostom had delivered his soul to 
be adulterated by the devil; and wishes that some 
farther punishment, adequate (if possible) to the 
magnitude of his crimes, may be inflicted on him. 
St. Jerom, at the request of his friend Theophilus, 
translated this edifying performance from Greek 
into Latin. See Facundus Hermian. Defens. pro 
iii. Capitul. l. vi. c. 5 [p. 260, ed. Paris, 1629], pub- 
lished by Sirmond, Opera, tom. ii. p. 595, 596, 597- 

56. His name was inserted by his successor At- 
ticus in the dyptics of the church of Constanti- 
nople, a.D. 418. Ten years afterwards he was re- 
vered as a saint. Cyril, who inherited the place and 
the passions of his uncle Theophilus, yielded with 
much reluctance. See Facund. Hermian. 1. vi. c. 1 
[p. 142, ed. Par. 1629]; Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. 
tom. xiv. p. 277-283. 

57. Socrates, l. vii. c. 45; Theodoret, I. v. c. 36. 
This event reconciled the Joanites, who had hitherto 
refused to acknowledge his successors. During his 
lifetime the Joanites were respected by the cath- 
olics as the true and orthodox communion of Con- 
stantinople. Their obstinacy gradually drove them 
to the brink of schism. 

58. According to some accounts (Baronius, An- 
nal. Eccles. a.n. 438, No. 9, 10), the emperor was 
forced to send a lettcr of invitation and excuses 
before the body of the ceremonious saint could be 
moved from Comana. 
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59. Zosimus, 1, v. [c. 18] p. 315. The chastity of 
an empress should not be impeached without pro- 
ducing a witness; but it is astonishing that the 
witness should write and live under a prince whose 
legitimacy he dared to attack. We must suppose 
that this history was a party libel, privately read 
and circulated by the Pagans. Tillemont (Hist. 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 782) is not averse to 
brand the reputation of Eudoxia. 

60. Porphyry of Gaza. His zeal was transported 
by the order which he had obtained for the destruc- 
tion of cight Pagan temples of that city. See the 
curious details of his life (Baronius, a.D. 401, No. 
17-51), originally written in Greek, or perhaps in 
Syriac, by a monk, one of his favourite deacons. 

61. Philostorg. l. xi. c. 8, and Godefroy, Dis- 
sertat. p. 457. 

62. Jerom (tom. vi. p. 73, 76) describes in lively 
colours the regular and destructive march of the 
locusts, which spread a dark cloud between heaven 
and earth over the land of Palestine. Scasonable 
winds scattered them, partly into the Dead Sea 
and partly into the Mediterrancan. 

63. Procopius, de Bell. Persic. 1. i. c. 2, p. 8, edit. 
Louvre [tom. i. p. 14, ed. Bonn]. 

64. Agathias, l. vi. (c. 26] p. 136, 137 [p. 264, 
ed. Bonn]. Although he confesses the prevalence 
of the tradition, he asserts that Procopius was the 
first who had committed it to writing. Tillemont 
(Hist. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 597) argues very 
sensibly on the merits of this fable. His criticism 
was not warped by any ecclesiastical authority: 
both Procopius and Agathias are half Pagans. 

65. Socrates, |. vii. c. 1. Anthemius was the 
grandson of Philip, one of the ministers of Con- 
stantius, and the grandfather of the emperor An- 
themius. After his return from the Persian embassy, 
he was appointed consul and Preterian prefect of 
the East, in the year 405; and held the prefecture 
about ten years. See his honours and praises in 
Godefroy, Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. 350; Tillemont, 
Hist. des Emp. tom. vi. p. 1, etc. 

66. Sozomen, I. ix. c. 5. He saw some Scyrri at 
work near Mount Olympus, in Bithynia, and 
cherished the vain hope that those captives were 
the last of the nation. 

67. Cod. Theod. l. vii. tit. xvii.; I. xv. tit. i. leg. 


49. 

68. Sozomen has filled three chapters with a 
magnificent panegyric of Pulcheria (l. ix. c. 1, 2, 
3); and Tillemont (Mémoires Ecclés. tom. xv. p. 
171-184) has dedicated a separate article to the 
honour of St. Pulcheria, virgin and empress. 

69. Suidas (Excerpta, p. 68, in Script. Byzant.) 
pretends, on the credit of the Nestorians, that Pul- 
cheria was exasperated against their founder, be- 
cause he censured her connection with the beauti- 
ful Paulinus, and her incest with her brother 
Theodosius. 

70. See Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 70. Flac- 
cilla, the eldest daughter, either died before Ar- 
cadius, or, if she lived till the year 431 (Marcellin. 
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Chron.), some defect of mind or body must have 
excluded her from the honours of her rank. 

71. She was admonished, by repeated dreams, 
of the place where the relics of the forty martyrs 
had been buried, The ground had successively be- 
longed to the house and garden of a woman of 
Constantinople, to a monastery of Macedonian 
monks, and to a church of St. Thrysus, erected by 
Ceesarius, who was consul A.D. 397; and the mem- 
ory of the relics was almost obliterated. Notwith- 
standing the charitable wishes of Dr. Jortin (Re- 
marks, tom. iv. p. 234), it is not easy to acquit Pul- 
cheria of some share in the pious fraud, which 
must have been transacted when she was more 
than five-and-thirty years of age. 

72. There is a remarkable difference between 
the two ecclesiastical historians who in general 
bear so close a resemblance. Sozomen (I. ix. c. 1) 
ascribes to Pulcheria the government of the empire 
and the education of her brother, whom he scarce- 
ly condescends to praise. Socrates, though he af- 
fectedly disclaims all hopes of favour or fame, com- 
poses an elaborate panegyric on the emperor, and 
cautiously suppresses the merits of his sister (l. vii. 
c. 22, 42). Philostorgius (l. xii. c. 7) expresses the 
influence of Pulcheria in gentle and courtly lan- 
guage, ras Baowtxds anpewoas brnperoupivyn xal 
devBdvovga. Suidas (Excerpt. p. 53) gives a 
true character of Theodosius; and I have followed 
the example of Tillemont (tom. vi. p. 25) in bor- 
rowing some strokes from the modern Greeks. 

73. Theodoret, l. v. c. 37. The bishop of Cyrrhus, 
one of the first men of his age for his learning and 
piety, applauds the obedience of Theodosius to 
the divine laws. 

74. Socrates (l. vu. c. 21) mentions her name 
(Athenais, the daughter of Leontius, an Athenian 
sophist), her baptism, marriage, and poetical gen- 
ius. The most ancient account of her history is in 
John Malala (part ii. p. 20, 21, edit. Venet. 1733 
[P. 354, 355, ed. Bonn]) and in the Paschal Chron- 
icle (p. 311, 312 (ed. Paris; tom. i. p. 576, 577, ed. 
Bonn)}). Those authors had probably seen original 
pictures of the empress Eudocia. The modern 
Greeks, Zonaras, Cedrenus, etc., have displayed 
the love, rather than the talent, of fiction. From 
Nicephorus, indeed, I have ventured to assume 
her age. The writer of a romance would not have 
imagined that Athenais was near twenty-eight years 
old when she inflamed the heart of a young em- 
peror. : 

75. Socrates, l. viiwc. 21. Photius, p. 413-420 [p. 
128, 129, ed. Bekk.]. The Homeric cento is still ex- 
tant, and has been yepeatedly printed; but the 
claim of Eudocia to that insipid performance is 
disputed by the critics. See Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Græc. tom. i. p. 357. The Zonia, a miscellaneous 
dictionary of history and fable, was compiled by 
another empress of the name of Eudocia who lived 
in the eleventh century; and the work is still extant 
in manuscript. 

76. Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 438, 439) is 
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copious and florid; but he is accused of placing the 
a of different ages on the same level of authen- 
ticity. 

77. In this short view of the disgrace of Eudocia 
I have imitated the caution of Evagrius (l. i. c. 21) 
and Count Marcellinus (in Chron. a.D. 440 and 
444 [p. 26]). The two authentic dates assigned by 
the latter overturn a grcat part of the Greek fic- 
tions; and the celebrated story of the apple, etc., is 
fit only for the Arabian Nights, where something 
not very unlike it may be found. 

78. Priscus (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 69 [ed. Paris; 
p. 208, ed. Bonn]), a contemporary and a courtier, 
drily mentions her Pagan and Christian names 
without adding any title of honour or respect. 

79. For the two pilgrimages of Eudocia, and her 
long residence at Jerusalem, her devotion, alms, 
etc., see Socrates (I. vii. c. 47) and Evagrius (l. i. 
c. 20, 21, 22). The Paschal Chronicle may some- 
times deserve regard; and, in the domestic history 
of Antioch, John Malala becomes a writer of good 
authority. The Abbé Guenée, in a memoir on the 
fertility of Palestine, of which I have only seen an 
extract, calculates the gifts of Eudocia at 20,488 
pounds of gold, above 800,000 pounds sterling. 

80. Theodoret, I. v. c. 39. Tillemont, Mém. Ec- 
clés. tom. xii. p. 356-364. Assemanni, Bıbliot. 
Oricutal; tuim. iii. p. 396, tom. iv. p. 61. Theo- 
doret blames the rashness of Abdas, but extols the 
constancy of his martyrdom. Yet I do not clearly 
understand the casuistry which prohibits our re- 
pairing the damage which we have unlawfully 
committed. 

81. Socrates (l. vii. c. 18, 19, 20, 21) is the best 
author for the Persian war. We may likewise con- 
sult the three Chronicles, the Paschal, and those 
of Marcellinus and Malala. 

82. This account of the ruin and division of the 
kingdom of Armenia is taken from the third book 
of the Armenian history of Moses of Chorene. De- 
ficient as he is in every qualification of a good his- 
torian, his local information, his passions, and his 
prejudices are strongly expressive of a native and 
contemporary. Procopius (de /Edificiis, l. iii. c. 
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1—5) relates the same facts in a very different man- 
ner; but I have extracted the circumstances, the 
most probable in themselves and the least incon- 
sistent with Moses of Chorene. 

83. The western Armenians used the Greek 
language and characters in their religious offices, 
but the use of that hostile tongue was prohibited 
by the Persians in the eastern provinces, which 
were obliged to use the Syriac, till the invention of 
the Armenian letters by Mesrobes in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, and the subsequent ver- 
sion of the Bible into the Armenian language; an 
event which relaxed the connection of the church 
and nation with Constantinople. 

84. Moses Choren. l. iii. c. 59, p. 309 and p. 358 
[ed. Whiston, Lond. 1736]. Procopius, de Æde- 
ficiis, 1. iii. c. 5. Theodosiopolis stands, or rather 
stood, about thirty-five miles to the east of Arze- 
roum, the modern capital of Turkish Armenia. 
See D’Anvillc, Géographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 
99, 100. 

85. Moses Choren. l. iii. c. 63, p. 316. According 
to the institution of St. Gregory, the Apostle of 
Arm: aia, the archbishop was always of the royal 
family; a circumstance which, in some degree, 
corrected the influence of the sacerdotal character, 
and united the mitre with the crown. 

86. A branch of the royal house of Arsaces still 
subsisted with the rank and possessions (as it 
should seem) of Armenian satraps. See Moses 
Choren. |. iii. c. 65, p. 321. 

87. Valarsaces was appointed king of Armenia 
by his brother the Parthian monarch, immediately 
after the defeat of Antiochus Sidetes (Moses Cho- 
ren. l. ii. c. 2, p. 85), one hundred and thirty years 
before Christ. Without depending on the various 
and contradictory periods of the reigns of the last 
kings, we may be assured that the ruin of the Ar- 
menian kingdom happened after the council of 
Chalcedon, a.p. 431 (L iii. c. 61, p. 312); and 
under \ aranes, or Bahram, king of Persia (l. 
iii. c. 64, p. 317), who reigned from A.D. 420 to 
440. See Assemanni, Bibliot. Oriental. tom. iii. 
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Chapter XXXIII 


1. Td cuvexy xara oréyua giAquara, is the ex- 
pression of Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 196 
[p. 62 b, ed. Bekk.]); who means, perhaps, to de- 
scribe the same caresses which Mahomet bestowed 
on his daughter Phatemah. Quando (gays the 
prophet himself), quando subit mihi desid. rium 
Paradisi, osculor eam, et ingero linguam meam in 
os ejus. But this sensual indulgence was justified 
by miracle and mystery; and the anecdote has 
been communicated to the public by the Reverend 
Father Maracci, in his Version and Confutation of 
the Koran, tom. i. p. 32. 

a. For these revoletions of the Western empire 


consult Olympiodor. apud Phot. p. 192, 193, 196, 
197, 200 [p. 61-63, ed. Bekk.}]; Sozomen, l. ix. c. 
16: Socrates, 1. vii. 23, 24; Philostorgius, |. xii. c. 
10, «1: [12-14], and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 
486; Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 3, p. 
182, 183 (cd. Paris; tom. i. p. 319 seqq. ed. 
Bonn]; Theophanes, in Chronograph, p. 72, 73 
[ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 129-131, ed. Bonn); and the 
Chronicles. 

3. See Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, l. ii. c. 7. 
He has laboriously, but vainly, attempted to form 
a reasonable system of jurisprudence from the 
various and discordant modes of royal succession. 
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which have been introduced by fraud or force, by 
time or accident. 

4. The original writers are not agreed {sec-Mu- 
ratori, Annali d’Italia, tom. iv. p. 139) whether 
Valentinian received the Imperial diadem at Rome 
or Ravenna. In this uncertainty, I am willing to 
believe that some respect was shown to the senate. 

5. The Count de Buat (Hist. des Peuples de 
P Europe, tom. vii. p. 292-300) has established the 
reality, explained the motives, and traced the con- 
sequences, of this remarkable cession. 

6. See the first Novel of Theodosius, by which he 
ratifies and communicates (a.D. 438) the Theo- 
dosian Code. About 40 years before that time the 
unity of legislation had been proved by an excep- 
tion. The Jews, who were numerous in the cities of 
Apulia and Calabria, produced a law of the East 
to justify their exemption from municipal offices 
(Cod. Theod. l. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 13); and the 
Western emperor was obliged to invalidate, by a 
special edict, the law, quam constat meis partibus 
esse damnosam. Cod. Theod. l. xi. [xii.] tit. i. leg. 
158. 

4. Cassiodorus (Variar. l. xi. Epist. i. p. 238 [p. 
161, ed. Venet.]) has compared the regencies of 
Placidia and Amalasuntha. He arraigns the weak- 
ness of the mother of Valentinian, and praises the 
virtues of his royal mistress. On this occasion flat- 
tery seems to have spoken the language of truth. 

8. Philostorgius, |. xii. c. 12 [14], and Godefroy’s 
Dissertat. p. 493, etc.; and Renatus Frigeridus, 
apud Gregor. Turon. l. ii. c. 8, in tom. ii. p. 163. 
The father of Aétius was Gaudentius, an illustrious 
citizen of the province of Scythia and master-gen- 
eral of the cavalry; his mother was a rich and 
noble Italian. From his earliest youth, Aétius, as a 
soldier and a hostage, had conversed with the bar- 
barians. ° 

g. For the character of Boniface see Olympio- 
dorus, apud Phot. Øp. 196 [p. 62 b, ed. Bekk.]; and 
St. Augustin, apud Tillemont, Mémoires Ecclés. 
tom. xiii. p. 712-715, 886. The bishop of Hippo 
at length deplored the fall of his friend, who, after 
a solemn vow of chastity, had married a second 
wife of the Arian sect, and who was suspected of 
keeping several concubines in his house. 

10. Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 3, 4, p- 
182-186 [tom. i. p. 319-328, cd. Bonn}) relates the 
fraud of Aétius, the revolt of Boniface, and the loss 
of Africa. This anecdote, which is supported by 
some collateral testimony (see Ruinart, Hist. Per- 
secut. Vandal. p. 420, 421) seems agreeable to the 
practice of ancient and modern courts, and would 
be naturally revealed by the repentance of Boni- 
face. 

11. See the Chronicles of Prosper and Idatius 
[Sirmond, Op. tom. ii. p. 298]. Salvian (de Gu- 
bernat. Dei, l. vii. p. 246, Paris, 1608) ascribes the 
victory of the Vandals to their superior piety. They 
fasted, they prayed, they carried a Bible in the 
front of the Host, with the design, perhaps, of re- 
proaching the perfidy and sacrilege of their enemies, 
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r2. Gizericus (his name is variously expressed) 
staturA mediocris et equi casi claudicans, animo 
profundus, sermone rarus, luxuriæ contemptor, 
irå turbidus, habendi cupidus, ad solicitandas 
gentes providentissimus, semina contentionum ja- 
cere, odia miscere paratus. Jornandes, de Rebus 
Geticis, c. 33, p. 675. This portrait, which is drawn 
with some skill and a strong likeness, must have 
been copied from the Gothic history of Cassiodorus. 

13. See the Chronicle of Idatius, That bishop, a 
Spaniard and a contemporary, places the passage 
of the Vandals in the month of May, of the year of 
Abraham (which commences in October) 2444. 
This date, which coincides with a.D. 429, is con- 
firmed by Isidore, another Spanish bishop, and is 
justly preferred to the opinion of those writers who 
have marked for that event one of the two pre- 
ceding years. See Pagi Critica, tom. ii. p. 205, etc. 

14. Compare Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 
5, p. 190 [tom. i. p. 334, ed. Bonn}) and Victor Vi- 
tensis (de Persecutione Vandal. |. i. c. 1, p. 3, edit. 
Ruinart). We are assured by Idatius that Genseric 
evacuated Spain, cum Vandalis omnibus eorumque 
familiis [Sirm. Op. tom. ii. p. 299]; and Possidius 
(in Vit. Augustin. c. 28, apud Ruinart, p. 427) de- 
scribes his army as manus ingens immanium gen- 
tium Vandalorum et Alanorum, commixtam se- 
cum habens Gothorum gentem, aliarumque di- 
versarum personas. 

15. For the manners of the Moors see Procopius 
(de Bell. Vandal. 1. ii. c. 6, p. 249 [tom. i. P. 434, 
ed. Bonn)); for their figure and complexion, M. de 
Buffon (Histoire Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 430). Pro- 
copius says in general that the Moors had joined 
the Vandals before the death of Valentinian (de 
Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c$, p. 190 (tom. i. p. 334, ed. 
Bonn]); and it is probable that the independent 
tribes did not embrace any uniform system of 
policy. 

16. See Tillemont, Mémoires Ecclés. tom. xiii. 
p. 516-558; and the whole serics of the persecu- 
tion, in the origina] monuments, published by 
Dupin at the end of Optatus, p. 323-515. 

17. The Donatist bishops, at the conference of 
Carthage, amounted to 279; and they asserted 
that their whole number was not less than 400. ‘The 
Catholics had 286 present, 120 absent, besides 
sixty-four vacant bishoprics. 

18. The fifth title of the sixteenth book of the 
Theodosian Code exhibits a series of the Imperial 
laws against the Donatists, from the year 400 to 
the year 428. Of these the 54th law, promulgated 
by Honorius, A.D. 414, is the most severe and 
effectual. 

1g. St. Augustin altered his opinion with regard 
to the proper treatn§ent of heretics. His pathetic 
declaration of pity and indulgence for the Mani- 
chæans has been inserted by Mr. Locke (vol. iii. p. 
469) among the choice specimens of his common- 
place book. Another philosopher, the celebrated 
Bayle (tom. ii. p. 445-496), has refuted, with 
superfluous diligence and ingenuity, the arguments 
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by which the bishop of Hippo justified, in his old 
age, the persecution of the Donatists. 

20. See Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. xiii. p. 
586-592, 806. The Donatists boasted of thousands 
of these voluntary martyrs. Augustin asserts, and 
probably with truth, that these numbers were 
much exaggerated; but he sternly maintains that 
it was better that some should burn themselves in 
this world than that all should burn in hell flames. 

21. According to St. Augustin and Theodoret, 
the Donatists were inclined to the principles, or at 
least to the party, of the Arians, which Genseric 
supported. ‘lillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. vi. p. 68. 

22. See Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.D. 428, No. 
7, A.D. 439, No. 35. The cardinal, though more in- 
clined to seek the cause of great events in heaven 
than on the earth, has observed the apparent con- 
nection of the Vandals and the Donatists. Under 
the reign of the barbarians, the schismatics of 
Africa enjoyed an obscure peace of one hundred 
years; at the end of which we may again trace 
them by the light of the Imperial persecutions. See 
‘Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. vi. p. 192, etc. 

23. In a confidential letter to Count Boniface, 
St. Augustin, without examining the grounds of 
the quarrel, piously exhorts him to discharge the 
duties of a Christian and a subject; to extricate 
himsclf without delay from his dangerous and 
guilty situation; and even, if he could obtain the 
consent of his wife, to embrace a life of celibacy 
and penance (Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. xiii. 
p. 890). The bishop was intimately connected with 
Darius, the minister of peace (id. tom. xiii. p. 928). 

24. The original complaints of the desolation of 
Africa are contained—1. In a letter from Capre- 
olus, bishop of Carthage, to excuse his absence 
from the council of Ephesus (ap. Ruinart, p. 428). 
2. In the Life of St. Augustin by his friend and col- 
league Possidius (ap. Ruinart, p. 427). 3. In the 
History of the Vandalic Persecution, by Victor 
Vitensis (l. i. c. 1, 2, 3, edit. Ruinart). The last 
picture, which was drawn sixty years after the 
event, is more expressive of the author’s passions 
than of the truth of facts. 

25. See Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. 
part ii. p. 112. Leo African. in Ramusio, tom. i. 
fol. 70. L’ Afrique de Marmol, tom. ii. p. 434, 437. 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 46, 47. The old Hippo Regius 
was finally destroyed by the Arabs in the seventh 
century; but a new town, at the distance of two 
miles, was built with the materials; and it con- 
tained in the sixteenth century about three hun- 
dred families of industrious, but turbulent, manu- 
facturers. ‘The adjacent territory is renowned for a 
pure air, a fertile soil, and plenty of exquisite .. uits. 

26. The Life of St. Augustin, by Tillemont, fills 
a quarto volume (Mém. Ecclés. tom. xiii.) of more 
than one thousand pages; and the diligence of that 
learned Jansenist was excited, on this occasion, by 
factious and devout zeal for the founder of his sect. 

27. Such at least is the account of Victor Vi- 
tensis (de Persecut. Vandal. l. i. c. 3); though 
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Gennadius seems to doubt whether any person 
had read, or even collected, all the works of St. 
Augustin (see Hieronym. Opera, tom. i. p. 319, in 
Catalog. Scriptor. Eccles.). They have been re- 
peatedly printed; and Dupin (Bibliothéque Ec- 
clés. tom. iii. p. 158-257) has given a large and 
satisfactory abstract of them as they stand in the 
last edition of the Benedictines. My personal ac- 
quaintance with the bishop of Hippo does not ex- 
tend beyond the Confesszons and the City of God. 

28. In his early youth (Confess. i. 23) St. Au- 
gustin disliked and neglected the study of Greek; 
and he frankly owns that he read the Platomsts in 
a Latin version (Confess. vii. 13). Some modern 
critics have thought that his ignorance of Greek dis- 
qualified him from expounding the Scriptures; 
and Cicero or Quintilian would have required the 
knowledge of that language in a professor of rhet- 
oric. 

29. These questions were seldom agitated from 
the time of St. Paul to that of St. Augustin. I am 
informed that the Greek fathers maintain the nat- 
ural sentiments of the Semi-Pelagians; and that 
the orthodoxy of St. Augustin was derived from 
the Manichzan school. 

30. The church of Rome has canonised Augustin 
and reprobated Calvin. Yet, as the real difference 
between them is invisible even to a theological 
microscope, the Molinists are oppressed by the 
authority of the saint, and the Jansenists are dis- 
graced by their resemblance to the heretic. In the 
meanwhile the Protestant Arminians stand aloof 
and deride the mutual perplexity of the dispu- 
tants (sce a curious Review of the Controversy by 
Le Clerc, Bibliothéque Universelle, tom. xiv. p. 
144-398). Perhaps a reasoner still more indepen- 
dent may smile in kus turn when he peruses an Ar- 
minian Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 

31. Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 67. On one side, 
the head of Valentinian; on the reverse, Boniface 
with a scourge in one hand and a palm in the 
other, standing in a triumphal car, which is drawn 
by four horses, or, in another medal, by four stags; 
an ualucky emblem! I should doubt whether an- 
other example can be found of the head of a sub- 
ject on the reverse of an Imperial medal. See 
Science des Médailles, by the Père Jobert, tom. i. 
p. 132-150, edit. of 1739, by the Baron de la Bastic. 

32. Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 3, p. 185 
[tom. i. p. 325, ed. Bonn]) continues the history of 
Boniface no farther than his return to Italy. His 
death is mentioned by Prosper [Ann. 432] and 
Marcellinus; the expression of the latter, that 
Aétius the dav before had provided himself with a 
longer spear, implies something like a regular duel. 

33. See Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. l. i. c. 4, p. 
186 [tom. i. p. 327, ed. Bonn]. Valentinian pub- 
lished several humane laws to relieve the distress 
of his Numidian and Mauritanian subjects; he dis- 
charged them in a great measure from the pay- 
ment of their debts, reduced their tribute to one- 
cighth, and gave them a right of appeal from their 
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provincial magistrates to the preefect of Rome. 
Cod. Theod. tom. vi. Novell. p. 11, 12. 

34. Victor Vitenais, de Persecut. Vandal. |. ii. c. 
5, p. 26. The cruelties of Genseric towards his sub- 
jects are strongly expressed in Prosper’s Chronicle, 
A.D. 442. 

35. Possidius, in Vit. Augustin. c. 28, apud 
Ruinart, p. 428. 

36. See the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, Pros- 
per, and Marcellinus. They mark the same year, 
but different days, for the surprisal of Carthage. 

37. The picture of Carthage, as it flourished in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, is taken from the Ex- 
positio totius Mundi, p. 17, 18, in the third volume 
of Hudson's Minor Geographers; from Ausonius 
de Claris Urbibus, p. 228, 229; and principally 
from Salvian, de Gubernatione Dei, l. vii. p. 257, 
258. I am surprised that the Notitia should not 
place either a mint or an arsenal at Carthage, but 
only a gyneczum, or female manufacture. 

38. The anonymous author of the Expositio 
totius Mundi compares, in his barbarous Latin, 
the country and the inhabitants; and, after stig- 
matising their want of faith, he coolly concludes, 
Difficile autem inter cos inventitur bonus, tamen 
in multis pauci boni esse possunt. P. 18. 

39. He declares that the peculiar vices of cach 
country were collected in the sink of Carthage (l. 
vii. p. 257). In the indulgence of vice the Africans 
applauded their manly virtue. Et illi se magis 
virilis fortitudinis esse crederent, qui maxime viros 
feminei uss probrositate fregissent (p. 268). The 
streets of Carthage were polluted by effeminate 
wretches, who publicly assumed the countenance, 
the dress, and the character, of womén (p. 264). If 
a monk appeared in the city, the holy man was 
pursued with impious scorn and ridicule; detestan- 
tibus ridentium cachinnis (p. 289) 

40. Compare Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 
5, p. 189, 190 [tom. i. p. 332 sqg., cd. Bonn]; and 
Victor Vitensis, de Persecut. Vandal. l. i. c. 4. 

41. Ruinart (p. 444-457) has collected from 
Theodoret and other authors the misfortunes, real 
and fabulous, of the inhabitants of Carthage. 

42. The choice of fabulous circumstances is of 
small importance; yet I have confined myself to 
the narrative which was translated from the Syriac 
by the care of Gregory of Tours (de Gloria Mar- 
tyrim, |. i. c. 95, in Max. BibliothecA Patrum, 
tom. xi. p. 856), to the Greek acts of their martyr- 
dom (apud Photium, p. 1400, 1401 [p. 467, ed. 
Bekk.]), and to the Annals of the Patriarch Eu- 
tychius (tom. i. p. 391, 531, 532, 535, vers. Pocock 
(Oxon. 1658)). 
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43. Twa Syriac writers, as they are quoted by 
Assemanni (Bibliot, Oriental. tom. i. p. 336, 338), 
place the resurrection of the Seven Sleepers in the 
year 736 (A.D. 425) or 748 (A.D. 437) of the era of 
the Seleucides. Their Greek acts, which Photius 
had read, assign the date of the thirty-cighth year 
of the reign of Theodosius, which may coincide 
either with A.D. 439 or 446. The period which had 
elapsed since the persecution of Decius is easily 
ascertained; and nothing less than the ignorance 
of Mahomet or the legendaries could suppose an 
interval of three or four hundred years. 

44. James, one of the orthodox fathers of the 
Syrian church, was born A.D. 452; he began to 
compose his sermons A.D. 474; he was made bishop 
of Batnz, in the district of Sarug and province of 
Mesopotamia, A.D. 519, and died A.D. §21. (As- 
semanni, tom. i. p. 288, 289.) For the homily de 
Puens Ephesints, see p. 335-339: though I could 
wish that Assemanni had translated the text of 
James of Sarug instead of answering the objections 
of Baronius. 

45. See the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists 
(Mensis Julii, tom. vi. p. 375-397). This immense 
calendar of Saints, in one hundred and twenty-six 
years (1644-1770), and in fifty volumes in folio, 
has advanced no farther than the 7th day of Oc- 
tober. The suppression of the Jesuits has most 
probably checked an undertaking which, through 
the medium of fable and superstition, communi- 
cates much historical and philosophical instruc- 
tion. 

46. See Maracci Alcoran. Sura xviii. tom. ii. p. 
420-427, and tom. i. part iv. p. 103. With such an 
ample privilege Mahomet has not shown much 
taste or ingenuity. He has invented the dog (Al 
Rakim) of the Seven Sleepers; the respect of the 
sun, who altered his course twice a day that he 
might not shine into the cavern; and the care of 
God himself, who preserved their bodics from pu- 
trefaction by turning them to the right and left. 

47. See D’Herbelot, Bibliothèque Orientale, p. 
139; and Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin, 
P- 39; 40. 

48. Paul, the deacon of Aquilcia (de Gestis 
Langobardorum, I. i. c. 4, P. 745, 746, edit. Grot.), 
who lived towards the end of the cighth century, 
has placed in a cavern under a rock on the shore of 
the occan the Seven Sleepers of the North, whose 
long repose was respected by the barbarians. 
Their dress declared,them to be Romans; and the 
deacon conjectures that they were reserved by 
Providence as the fature apostles of those unbe- 
lieving countries. 
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1. The authentic materials for the history of 
Attila may be found in Jornandes (de Rebus Get- 
icis, c. 34-50, p. 660-688, edit. Grot.) and Priscus 
(Excerpta de Legationibus, p. 33-76, Paris, 1648 
[p. 140-220, ed. Bonn]). I have not seen the Lives 
of Attila, composed by Juvencus Cælius Calanus 
Dalmatinus, in the twelfth century, or by Nicolas 
Olahus, archbishop of Gran, in the sixteenth. See 
Mascow’s History of the Germans, ix. 23, and Maf- 
fei Osservazioni Litterarie, tom. i. p. 88, 89. What- 
ever the modern Hungarians have added must be 
fabulous; and they do not seem to have excelled 
in the art of fiction. They suppose that when Attila 
invaded Gaul and Italy, married innumerable 
wives, etc., he was one hundred and twenty years 
of age. Thevrocz Chron. p. i. c. 22, in Script. Hun- 
gar. tom. i. p. 76. 

2. Hungary has been successively occupied by 
three Scythian colonies:—1. The Huns of Attila; 
2. The Abares, in the sixth century; and, 3. The 
Turks or Magyars, a.p. 889, the immediate and 
genuine ancestors of the modern Hungarians, 
whose connection with the two former is extremely 
faint and .zcnote. The Prodromus and Notitia of 
Matthew Belius appear to contain a rich fund of 
information concerning ancient and modern Hun- 
gary. I have seen the extracts in Bibliothéque An- 
cienne et Moderne, tom. xxii. p. 1—51, and Biblio- 
thèque Raisonée, tom, xvi. p. 127-175. 

3. Socrates, l. vii. c. 43; Theodoret, l. v. c. 37. 
Tillemont, who always depends on the faith of his 
ecclesiastical authors, strenuously contends (Hist. 
des. Emp. tom. vi. p. 136, 607) that the wars and 
personages were not the same. 

4. See Priscus, p. 47, 48 [ed. Par.; pp. 166-170, 
ed. Bonn], and Hist. des Peuples de l’Europe, tom. 
Vil. c, xii. xiii. xiv. Xv. 

5. Priscus, p. 39 [p. 150, ed. Bonn]. The modern 
Hungarians have deduced his genealogy, which 
ascends, in the thirty-fifth degree, to Ham the son 
of Noah; yet they are ignorant of his father’s real 
name. (De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 
297.) 

6. Compare Jornandes (c. 35, p. 661) with Buf- 
fon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 380. The former 
had a right to observe, originis suæ signa resti- 
tuens. The character and portrait of Attila are 
probably transcribed from Cassiodorus. 

7. Abulpharag. Dynast. vers. Pocock, p.281 [ed. 
Oxon. 1663]; Genealogical History of the Tartars, 
by Abulghazi Bahader Khan, part iii. c. 15 part 
iv. c. 3; Vie de Gengiscan, par Petit de la Croix, 1. 
i. c. 1, 6. The relations of the missionaries who 
visited Tartary in the thirteenth century (see the 
seventh volume of the Histoire des Voyages) cx- 
press the popular language and opinions; Zingis is 
styled the soh of God, etc., etc. 

8. Nec templum apud cos visitur, aut delubrum, 


ne tugurium quidem culmo tectum cerni usquam 
potest; sed gladius barbarico ritû humi figitur nu- 
dus, cumque ut Martem regionum quas circum- 
circant præsulem verecundius colunt. Ammian. 
Marcellin. xxxi. 2, and the learned Notes of Lin- 
denbrogius and Valesius. 

9. Priscus relates this remarkable story, both in 
his own text (p. 65 [p. 201, ed. Bonn]) and in the 
quotation madc by Jornandes (c. 35, p. 662). He 
might have explained the tradition or fable, which 
characterised this famous sword, and the name as 
well as attributes of the Scythian deity whom he 
has translated into the Mars of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

10. Herodot. 1. iv. c. 62. For the sake of econ- 
omy, I have calculated by the smallest stadium. 
In the human sacrifices, they cut off the shoulder 
and arm of the victim, which they threw up into 
the air, and drew omens and presages from the 
manner of their falling on the pile. 

11. Priscus, p. 55 [p. 182, ed. Bonn]. A more 
civilised hero, Augustus himself, was pleased if 
the person on whom he fixed his eyes seemed 
unable to support their divine lustre. Sucton. in 
August. c. 79. 

12. The Count de Buat (Hist. des Peuples de 
l’Europe, tom. vii. p. 428, 429) attempts to clear 
Attila from the murder of his brother, and is almost 
inclined to reject the concurrent testimony of Jor- 
nandes and the contemporary Chronicles. 

13. Fortissimarum gentium dominus, qui inau- 
ditå ante se potentia, solus Scythica et Germanica 
regna possedit. Jornandes, c. 49, p. 684; Priscus, 
p. 64, 65 [p. 199-201, ed. Bonn]. M. de Guignes, 
by his knowledge of the Chinese, has acquired 
(tom. ii p. 295-301) an adequate idea of the em- 
pire of Attila. 

14. See Hist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 296. The 
Geougen believed that the Huns could excite at 
pleas ire storms of wind and rain, This phenom- 
enon was produced by the stone Gezi, to whose 
magic power the loss of a battle was ascribed by 
the Mahometan Tartars of the fourteenth century. 
See Cherefeddin Ali, Hist. de Timur Bec, tom. i. 
p. 82, 83. 

15. Jornandes, c. 35, p. 661; c. 37, p. 667. See 
Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 129, 
138. Corneille has represented the pride of Attila 
to his subject kings, and his tragedy opens with 
these two ridiculous lines: — 

Ils ne sont pas venus, nos deux rois! qu’on 
leur die 
Qu'ils se font trop attendre, et qu’Attila 
s'ennuie. 
The two kings of the Gepidæ and the Ostrogoths 
are profound politicians and sentimental lovers; 
and the whole piece exhibits the defects, without 
the genius, of the poct. 
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alii per Caspia clustara 
Armeniasque nives, inopino tramite ducti 
Invadunt Orientis opes: jam pascua fu- 
mant 
Cappadocum, volucrumque parens Ar- 
gzus equorum. 
Jam rubet altus Halys, nec se defendit 
iniquo 
Monte Cilix; Syria tractus vastantur 
amceni; 
Assuetumque choris, et lætå plebe ca- 
norum, 
Proterit imbellem sonipes hostilis Oron- 
tem. 
Claudian, in Rufin. 1. ii. 28-35. 
See likewise, in Eutrop. 1. i. 243-251, and the 
strong description of Jerom, who wrote from his 
feelings, tom. i. p. 26, ad Heliodor. p. 200, ad 
Ocean. [p. 342 and 460 ed. Vallars.]. Philostor- 
gius (l. ix. c. 8 [17]) mentions this irruption. 

17. [Basic and Cursic are not cities, but the 
names of the two commanders of the bands of 
Huns who invaded Persia. ] 

18. See the original conversation in Priscus, p. 
64, 65 [ed. Par.; p. 198-201, ed. Bonn]. 

19. Priscus, p. 331. His history contained a 
copious and elegant account of the war (Evagrius, 
l. i. c. 17); but the extracts which relate to the em- 
bassies are the only parts that have reached our 
times. The original work was accessible, however, 
to the writers from whom we borrow our imper- 
fect knowledge, Jornandes, Theophanes, Count 
Marcellinus, Prosper-Tyro, and the author of the 
Alexandrian, or Paschal, Chronicle. M. de Buat 
(Hist. des Peuples de l’Europe, tom. vii. c. xv.) has 
examined the cause, the circumstances, and the 
duration of this war; and will not allow it to extend 
beyond the year four hundred and forty-four. 

20. Procopius, de Ædificiis, l. iv. c. 5 (tom. iii. 
p. 286, ed. Bonn]. These fortresses were afterwards 
restored, strengthened, and enlarged by the em- 
peror Justinian; but they were soon destroyed by 
the Abares, who succeeded to the power and pos- 
sessions of the Huns. 

21. Septuagintacivitates (says Prosper-Tyro) de- 
preedatione vastate. The language of Count Mar- 
cellinus is still more forcible. Pene totam Europam, 
invasis excisisque civitatibus atque castellis, conrasit. 

22. Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 
106, 107) has paid great attention to this mem- 
orable earthquake, which was felt as far from Con- 
stantinople as Antioch and Alexandria, and is 
celebrated by all the ecclesiastical writers. In the 
hands of a popular preacher, an earthquake is an 
engine of admirable effect. 

23. He represented to the emperor of the Mo- 
guls that the four provinces (Petcheli, Chantong, 
Chansi, and Leaotong) which he already possessed 
might annually produce, under a mild administra- 
tion, 500,000 ounces of silver, 400,000 measures of 
rice, and 800,000 picces of silk. Gaubil, Hist. de la 
Dynastie des Mongous, p. 58, 59. Yelutchousay 
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(such was the name of the mandarin) was a wise 
and virtuous minister, who saved his country and 
civilised the conquerors. See p. 102, 103. 

24. Particular instances would be endless; but 
the curious reader may consult the Life of Gengis- 
can, by Petit de la Croix, the Histoire des Mongous, 
and the fifteenth book of the History of the Huns. 

25. At Maru, 1,300,000; at Herat, 1,600,000; at 
Neisabour, 1,747,000. D’Herbelot, Bibiiotheque 
Orientale, p. 380, 381. I use the orthography of 
D’Anville’s maps. It must, however, be allowed, 
that the Persians were disposed to exaggerate their 
losses, and the Moguls to magnify their exploits. 

26. Cherefeddin Ali, hisservile panegyrist, would 
afford us many horrid examples. In his camp be- 
fore Delhi, Timur massacred 100,000 Indian pris- 
oners, who had smiled when the army of their 
countrymen appeared in sight (Hist. de Timur 
Bec, tom. iii. p. 90). The people of Ispahan sup- 
plied 70,000 human skulls for the structure of sev- 
eral Jofty towers (id. tom. i. p. 434). A similar tax 
was levied on the revolt of Bagdad (tom. iii. p. 
370); and the exact account, which Cherefeddin 
was not able to procure from the proper officers, is 
stated by another historian (Ahmed Arabsiada, 
tom. ii. p. 175, vers. Manger) at 90,000 heads. 

27. The ancients, Jornandes, Priscus, ctc., are 
ignorant of this epithet. The modern Hungarians 
have imagined that it was applied, by a hermit of 
Gaul, to Attila, who was pleased to insert it among 
the titles of his royal dignity. Mascou, ix. 23, and 
Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 143. 

28. ‘The missionaries of St. Chrysostom had con- 
verted great numbers of the Scythians, who dwelt 
beyond the Danube in tents and waggons. Theo- 
doret, l. v. c. 31; Photius, p. 1517 [p. 508 b, ed. 
Bekk.]. The Mahonietans, the Nestorians, and the 
Latin Christians, thought themselves secure of 
gaining the sons and grandsons of Zingis, who 
treated the rival missionaries with impartial favour. 

29. The Germans, who exterminated Varus and 
his legions, had been particularly offended with 
the Roman laws and lawyers. One of the bar- 
barians, after the effectual precautions of cutting 
out the tongue of an advocate, and sewing up his 
mouth, observed with much satisfaction that the 
viper could no longer hiss. Florus, iv. 12. 

30. Priscus, p. 59 [p. 190, ed. Bonn]. It should 
secm that the Huns preferred the Gothic and 
Latin languages to their own, which was probably 
a harsh and barren idiom. 

31. Philip de Comincs, in his admirable picture 
of the last moments af Lewis XI. (Mémoires, l. vi. 
c. 12), represents the insolence of his physician, 
who, in five months, éxtorted 54,000 crowns and a 
rich bishopric from the stern avaricious tyrant. 

32. Priscus (p. 61 fp. 194, ed. Bonn]) extols the 
equity of the Roman laws, which protected the 
life of a slave. Occidere solent (says Tacitus of the 
Germans) non disciplina et servitate, sed impetu 
et ira, ut inimicum, nisi quòd impune. De Moribus 
Germ. c. 25. The Heruli, who were the subjects of 
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Attila, claimed and exercised the power of life and 
death over their slaves. See a remarkable instance 
in the second book of Agathias. 

33. See the whole conversation in Priscus, p. 59- 
62 [p. 189-197, ed. Bonn]. 

34. Novaiterum Orienti assurgitruina. . .quum 
nulla ab Occidentalibus ferrentur auxilia. Pros- 
per- T'yro composed his Chronicle in the West; and 
his observation implies a censure. 

35. According to the description, or rather in- 
vective, of Chrysostom, an auction of Byzantine 
luxury must have been very productive. Every 
wealthy house possessed a semicircular table of 
massy silver, such as two men could scarcely lift; a 
vase of solid gold of the weight of forty pounds; 
cups, dishes, of the same metal, etc. 

36. The articles of the treaty, expressed without 
much order or precision, may be found in Priscus 
(p. 34, 35, 35, 37, 53, etc. [ed. Par.; p. 142-148, 
1 78, etc., ed. Bonn]). Count Marcellinus dispenses 
some comfort by observing—1. That Attila him- 
self solicited the peace and presents which he had 
formerly refused; and, 2. That, about the same 
time, the ambassadors of India presented a fine 
large tame tiger to the emperor Theodosius. 

37. Priscus, p. 35, 36 [p. 143, 144, ed. Bonn]. 
Among the hundrcd and eighty-two forts or castles 
of Tiy act enumerated by Procopius (de A&dificiis, 
l. iv. c. xi. tom. ii. p. 92, edit. Paris [tom. iii. p. 
306, ed. Bonn]), there is one of the name of Esi- 
montou, whose position is doubtfully marked, in the 
neighbourhood of Anchialus and the Euxine Sea. 
The name and walls of Azimuntium might subsist 
till the reign of Justinian; but the race of its brave 
defenders had been carefully extirpated by the 
jealousy of the Roman princes. 

38. The peevish dispute of St. Jerom and St. 
Augustin, who laboured by different expedients 
to reconcile the seeming quarrel of the two apostles, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, depends on the solution of 
an important question (Middleton‘s Works, vol. ii. 
p. 5-10), which has been frequently agitated by 
catholic and protestant divines, and even by law- 
yers and philosophers of every age. 

39. Montesquieu (Considérations sur la Gran- 
deur, etc., c. xix.) has delineated, with a bold and 
easy pencil, some of the most striking circumstances 
of the pride of Attila and the disgrace of the Ro- 
mans. He deserves the praise of having read the 
Fragments of Priscus, which have been too much 
disregarded. 

40. See Priscus, p. 69, 71, 72, etc. [p. 208, 213, 
ed. Bonn]. I would fain belicve that this adven- 
turer was afterwards crucificd by the order of 
Attila, on a suspicion of treasonable practices; but 
Priscus (p. 57 [p. 185, 186, ed. Bonn]) has too 
plainly distinguished éwo persons of the name of 
Constantius, who, from the similar events of their 
lives, might have been easily confounded. 

41. In the Persian treaty, concluded in the year 
422, the wise and eloquent Maximin had been the 
assessor of Ardaburius (Socrates, l. vii. c. 20). 
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When Marcian ascended the throne, the office of 
Great Chamberlain was bestowed on Maximin, 
who is ranked in a public edict among the four 
principal ministers of state (Novell. ad Calc. Cod. 
Theod. p. 31 [tit. ii.]). He executed a civil and 
military commission in the eastern provinces; and 
his death was lamented by the savages of Ethiopia, 
whose incursions he had repressed, See Priscus, p. 
40, 41 [p. 153, 154, ed. Bonn). 

42. Priscus was a native of Panium in Thrace, 
and deserved by his eloquence an honourable 
place among the sophists of the age. His Byzantine 
history, which related to his own times, was com- 
prised in seven books. See Fabricius Biblioth. 
Grzc. tom. vi. p. 235, 236. Notwithstanding the 
charitable judgment of the critics, I suspect that 
Priscus was a Pagan. 

43. The Huns themselves still continued to de- 
spise the labours of agriculture: they abused the 
privilege of a victorious nation; and the Goths, 
their industrious subjects, who cultivated the earth 
dreaded their neighbourhood, like that of so many 
ravenous wolves (Priscus, p. 45 [p. 163, ed. Bonn]). 
In the same manner the Sarts and Tadgics provide 
for their own subsistence, and for that of the Usbec 
Tartars, their lazy and rapacious sovereigns. See 
Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 423, 455, 
etc. 

44. It is evident that Priscus passed the Danube 
and the Theiss, and that he did not reach the foot 
of the Carpathian hills. Agria, Tokay, and Jaz- 
berin are situate in the plains circumscribed by 
this definition. M. de Buat (Histoire des Peuples, 
etc., tom. vii. p. 461) has chosen Tokay; Otro- 
kosci (p. 180, apud Mascou, ix. 23), a learned 
Hungarian, has preferred Jazberin, a place 
about thirty-six miles westward of Buda and the 
Danube. 

45. The royal village of Attila may be compared 
to the rity of Karacorum, the residence of the suc- 
cessors ot Zingis, which, though it appears to have 
been a more stable habitation, did not equal the 
size or splendour of the town and abbcy of St. 
Derys in the 13th century (sce Rubruquis, in the 
Histoire Générale des Voyages, tom. vii. p. 286). 
The camp of Aurengzebe, as it is so agrecably de- 
scribed by Bernier (tom. ii. p. 217-235), blended 
the manners of Scythia with the magnificence and 
luxurv of Hindostan. 

46. When the Moguls displayed the spoils of 
Asia in the diet of ‘Toncal, the throne of Zingis was 
still covered with the original black felt carpet on 
which he had been seated when he was raised to 
the command of his warlike countrymen. See Vie 
de Gengiscan, 1. iv. c. 9. 

47. If we may believe Plutarch (in Demetrius, 
tom. v. p. 24), it was the custom of the Scythians, 
when they indulged in the pleasures of the table, 
to awaken their languid courage by the martial 
harmony of twanging their bow-strings. 

48. The curious narrative of this embassy, which 
required few observations, and was not susceptible 
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of any collateral evidence, may be found in Priscus, 
p. 49-70 [ed. Par.; p. 170-209, ed. Bonn]. But I 
have not confined myself to the same order; and I 
had previously extracted the historical circum- 
stances, which were less intimately connected 
with the journey and business of the Roman am- 
bassadors. 

49. M. de Tillemont has very properly given the 
succession of chamberlains who reigned in the 
name of Theodosius. Chrysaphius was the last, 
and, according to the unanimous evidence of his- 
tory, the worst of these favourites (sce Hist. des 
Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 117-119; Mém. Ecclés. 
tom. xv. p. 438). His partiality for his godfather, 
the heresiarch Eutyches, engaged him to persecute 
the orthodox party. 

50. This secret conspiracy, and its important 
consequences, may be traced in the fragments of 
Priscus, p. 37, 38, 39, 54, 70, 71, 72 [p. 146-150, 
180, 210-214, ed. Bonn]. The chronology of that 
historian is not fixed by any precise date; but the 
series of negotiations between Attila and the East- 
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ern empire must be included within the three or 
four years which are terminated, A.D. 450, by the 
death of Theodosius. 

51. Theodorus the Reader (see Vales. Hist. Ec- 
cles. tom. iii. p. 563) and the Paschal Chronicle 
mention the fall without specifying the injury; but 
the consequence was so likely to happen, and so 
unlikely to be invented, that we may safely give 
credit to Nicephorus Callistus, a Greek of the four- 
teenth century. 

52. Pulcheri# nut (says Count Marcellinus) 
su4 cum avaritia interemptus est. She abandoned 
the eunuch to the pious revenge of a son whose 
father had suffered at his instigation. 

53. Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4 [tom. i. 
Pp. 325, sqq. ed. Bonn]; Evagrius, L ii. c. 1; The- 
ophanes, p. 90, 91 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 161-164, 
ed. Bonn]; Noveil, ad Calcem Cod. Theod. tom. 
vi. p. 30. The praises which St. Leo and the cath. 
olics have bestowed on Marcian are diligently 
transcribed by Baronius, as an encouragement for 
future princes. 


Chapter XX XV 


1. See Priscus, p. 39, 72 [p. 213, 214, ed. Bonn]. 

2. The Alexandrian or Paschal Chronicle, which 
introduces this haughty message during the life- 
time of Theodosius, may have anticipated the 
date; but the dull annalist was incapable of in- 
venting the original and genuine style of Attila. 

3. The second book of the Histoire Critique de 
PEtablissement de la Monarchie Francoise, tom. 
i. p. 189-424, throws great light on the state of 
Gaul when it was invaded by Attila; but the in- 
genious author, the Abbé Dubos, too often be- 
wilders himself in system and conjecture. 

4. Victor Vitensis (de Persecut. Vandal. 1. i. c. 
6, p. 8, edit. Ruinart) calls him, acer consilio et 
strenuus in bello: but his courage, when he be- 
came unfortunate, was censured as desperate rash- 
ness; and Sebastian deserved, or obtained, the epi- 
thet of fr eceps (Sidon. Apollinar. Carmen ix. 281). 
His adventures at Constantinople, in Sicily, Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa, are faintly marked in the Chron- 
icles of Marcellinus and Idatius. In his distress he 
was always followed by a numerous train; since he 
could ravage the Hellespont and Propontis and 
seize the city of Barcelona. 

5. Reipublice Romanz singulariter natus, qui 
superbiam Suevorum, Francorumque barbariem 
immensis cocdibus servire Imperio Romano co- 
egisset. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 34, p. 
660 


6. This portrait is drawn by Renatus Profuturus 
Frigeridus, a contemporary historian, known only 
by some extracts which are preserved by Gregory 
of Tours (I. ii. c. 8, in tom. ii. p. 163). It was prob- 
ably the duty, or at least the interest, of Renatus, 
to magnify the virtues of Aétius; but he would 


have shown more dexterity if he had not insisted 
on his patient forgiving disposition. 

9. The embassy consisted of Count Romulus; 
of Promotus, president of Noricum; and of Ro- 
manus, the military duke. ‘They were accompanied 
by Tatullus, an illustrious citizen of Petovio, in the 
same province, and father of Orestes, who had 
married the dauyhter of Count Romulus. See 
Priscus, p. 57, 65 [p.“185, 198, ed. Bonn]. Cassio- 
dorus (Variar. i. 4) mentions another embassy 
which was executed by his father and Carpilio, the 
son of Aétius; and, as Attila was no more, he could 
safely boast of their manly, intrepid behaviour in 
his presence. 

8. Deserta Valentinz urbis rura Alanis parti- 
enda traduntur. Prosper. Tyronis Chron. in His- 
toriens de France, tom. i. p. 639. A few lines after- 
wards, Prosper observes that lands in the ulterior 
Gaul werc assigned to the Alani. Without admit- 
ting the correction of Dubos (tom. i. p. 300), the 
reasonable supposition of two colonies or garrisons 
of Alani will confirm his arguments and remove 
his objections. 

9. See Prosper, Tyro, p. 639. Sidonius (Panegyr. 
Avit. 246) Sor in the name of Auvergne, 
his native country— 

Litorius Scythic$s equites tunc forte, subacto 

Celsus Aremoricg, Geticum rapiebat in agmen 

Per terras, Arverke, tuas: qui proxima quæque 

Discursu, flammijs, ferro, feritate, rapinis, 

Delebant; pacis fallentes nomen inane. 
Another poet, Paulinus of Perigord, confirms the 
complaint: 

Nam socium vix ferre queas, qui durior hoste. 

See Dubos, tom. i. p. 330. 
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10, Theodoric II., the son of Theodoric I., de- 
clares to Avitus his resolution of repairing, or ex- 
piating, the fault which his grandfather had com- 
mitted. 

Quæ noster, peccavit avus, quem fuscat id 
unum, 
Quod te, Roma, capit. 
Sidon. Panegyric. Avit. 505. 
This character, applicable only to the great Alaric, 
establishes the genealogy of the Gothic kings, 
which has hitherto been unnoticed. 

11, The name of Sapaudia, the origin of Savoy, is 
first mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus [1. xv. 
c. 11]; and two military posts are ascertained by 
the Notitia within the limits of that province; a 
cohort was stationed at Grenoble in Dauphiné; 
and Ebredunum, or Iverdun, sheltered a fleet of 
small vessels which commanded the lake of Neuf- 
chatel. See Valesius, Notit. Galliarum, p. 503. 
D’Anville, Notice de PAncienne Gaule, p. 284, 
579. 

12. Salvian has attempted to explain the moral 
government of the Deity; a task which may be 
readily performed by supposing that the calamities 
of the wicked arc judgments, and those of the right- 
cous, trials. 

13. —— Capto terrarum damna patebant 

T itorio' in Rhodanum proprios produ- 


cere fines, 

Theudoridæ fixum; nec erat pugnare ne- 
cesse, 

Sed migrare Getis. Rabidam trux asperat 
iram 

Victor; quôd sensit Scythicum sub mreni- 
bus hostem 

Imputat, ct nihil est gravius, si forsitan 
unquam 


Vincere contingat, trepido. 
Panegyr. Avit. 300, etc. 
Sidonius then proceeds, according to the duty of a 
panegyrist, to transfer the whole merit from .\étius 
to his minister Avitus. 

14. Theodoric II. revered, in the person of Avi- 

tus, the character of his preceptor. 
——Mihi Romula dudum 
Per te jura placent; parvumque ediscere jussit 
Ad tua verba pater, docili quo prisca Maronis 
Carmine molliret Scythicos mihi pagina 
mores. 
Sidon. Panegyric. Avit. 495, etc. 

15. Our authorities for the reign of Theodoric I. 
are, Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 34, 36, and the 
Chronicles of Idatius and the two Prospers, in- 
serted in the Historians of France, tom. i. p. 612- 
640. To these we may add Salvian de Guberna- 
tione Dei, 1. vii. p. 243, 244, 245, and the Pane- 
gyric of Avitus by Sidonius. 

16. Reges Crinitos [super] se creavisse de prima, 
et ut ita dicam, nobiliori suorum familid (Greg. 
Turon. 1. ii. c. 9, p. 166, of the second volume of 
the Historians of France). Gregory himself does 
not mention the Merovingian name, which may be 
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traced, however, to the beginning of the seventh 
century, as the distinctive appellation of the royal 
family, and even of the French monarchy. An in- 
genious critic has deduced the Merovingians from 
the great Maroboduus; and he has clearly proved 
that the prince who gave his name to the first race 
was more ancient than the father of Childeric. See 
Mémoires de l’ Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xx. 
p. 52-90, tom. xxx. p. 557-587. 

17. This German custom, which may be traced 
from Tacitus to Gregory of ‘Tours, was at length 
adopted by the emperors of Constantinople. From 
a MS. of the tenth century, Montfaucon has de- 
lineated the representation of a similar ceremony, 
which the ignorance of the age had applied to king 
David. See Monumens de la Monarchie Françoise, 
tom. i. Discours Préliminaire. 

18, Cxsaries prolixa ... crinium flagellis per 
terga dismissis, etc. See the Preface to the third 
volume of the Historians of France and the Abbé 
Le Boeuf (Dissertat. tom. iii. p. 47-79). This pe- 
culiar fashion of the Merovingians has been re- 
marked by natives and strangers; by Priscus (tom. 
i. p. 608 [p. 152, ed. Bonn]), by Agathias (tum. ii. 
P- 49 11 i. c. 3, p. 19, ed. Bonn]), and by Gregory 
of Tours (l. iii. 18, vi. 24, viii. 10, tom. ii. p. 196, 
278, 316). 

19. See an original picture of the figure, dress, 
arms, and temper of the ancient Franks, in Sidon- 
ius Apollinaris (Panegyr., Majorian. 238-254); 
and such pictures, though coarsely drawn, have a 
real and intrinsic value. Father Daniel (Hist. de la 
Milice Françoise, tom. i. p. 2-7) has illustrated the 
description. 

20. Dubos, Hist. Critique, etc., tom. i. p. 271, 
272. Some geographers have placed Dispargum on 
the German side of the Rhine. See a note of the 
Benedictine Editors to the Historians of France, 
tom. ii. p. 166. 

21. The Carbonarian wood was that part of the 
great torest of the Ardennes which lay between the 
Escaut, or Scheldt, and the Meuse. Vales. Notit. 
Gall. p. 126. 

22. Gregor. Turon, L ii. c. 9, in tom. ii. p. 166, 
167; Fredegar. Epitom. c. 9, p. 395; Gesta Reg. 
Francor. c. 5, in tom. ii. p. 544; Vit. St. Remig. ab 
Hincmar, ìn tom. iii. p. 373. 

23. Francus quå Cloio patentes 

Atrebatum terras pervascrat. 
Panegyr. Majorian. 212. 
The precise spot was a town or village called Vicus 
Helena; and both the name and the place are dis- 
covcred by modern geographers at Lens. See Vales. 
Notit. Gall. p. 246. Longuerue, Description de la 
France, tom. 1i. p. 88. 

24. See a vague account of the action in Si- 
donius, Panegyr. Majorian. 212-230. The French 
critics, impatient to establish their monarchy in 
Gaul, have drawn a strong argument from the si- 
lence of Sidonius, who dares not insinuate that the 
vanquished Franks were compelled to repass the 
Rhine. Dubos, tom. i. p. 322. 
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25. Salvian (de Gubernat. Dei. l. vi.) has ex- 
pressed, in vague and declamatory language, the 
misfortunes of these three cities, which are dis- 
tinctly ascertained by the learned Mascou, Hist. 
of the Ancient Germans, ix. 21. 

26. Priscus in relating the contest does not name 
the two brothers; the second of whom he had seen 
at Rome, a beardless youth, with long flowing hair 
(Historians of France, tom. i. p. 607, 608 [p. 152, 
ed. Bonn]). The Benedictine Editors are inclined 
to believe that they were the sons of some unknown 
king of the Franks who reigned on the banks of the 
Neckar; but the arguments of M. de Foncemagne 
(Mém. de l’Académie, tom. viii. p. 464) seem to 
prove that the succession of Clodion was disputed 
by his two sons, and that the younger was Mero- 
veus, the father of Childeric. 

27. Under the Merovingian race the throne was 
hereditary; but all the sons of the deceased mon- 
arch were equally entitled to their share of his 
treasures and territories. See the Dissertations of 
M. de Foncemagne, in the sixth and eighth vol- 
umes of the Mémoires de l’Académie. 

28. A medal is still extant which exhibits the 
pleasing countenance of Honoria, with the title of 
Augusta; and on the reverse, the improper legend 
of Salus Reitpublice round the monogram of Christ. 
See Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 67, 73. 

29. See Priscus, p. 39, 40 [p. 151, 152, ed. Bonn]. 
It might be fairly alleged that, if females could 
succeed to the throne, Valentinian himself, who 
had married the daughter and heiress of the 
younger Theodosius, would have asserted her right 
to the Eastern empire. 

30. The adventures of Honoria are imperfectly 
related by Jornandcs, de Successione Regn. c. 97, 
and de Reb. Get. c. 42, p. 674; and in the Chron- 
icles of Prosper and Marcellinus; but they cannot 
be made consistent or probable, tinless we sepa- 
rate, by an interval of time and place, her intrigue 
with Eugenius and her invitation of Attila. 

31. Exegeras mihi, ut promitterem tibi Attilz 
bellum stylo me posteris intimaturum ... caeperam 
scribere, sed operis arrepti fasce perspecto, tæduit 
inchoasse. Sidon. Apoll. 1. viii. Epist. 15, p. 246. 

32. Subito cum rupta tumultu 

Barbaries totas in te transfuderat Arctos, 
Gallia. Pugnacem Rugum comitante Ge- 


lono, 

Gepida trux sequitur; Scyrum Burgundio 
cogit: 

Chunus, Bellonotus, Neurus, Basterna, 
Toringus, 

Bructerus, ulvosa ve! quem Nicer abluit 
unda 

Prorumpit Francus. Cecidit cito secta 
bipenni 

Hercynia in lintres, et Rhenum texuit 
alno. 


Et jam terrificis diffuderat Attila turmis 
In campos, se, Belga, tuos. 
Panegyr. Avit. 319, etc. 
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33. The most authentic and circumstantial ac- 
count of this war is contained in Jornandes (de 
Reb. Geticis, c. 36-41, p. 662-672), who has 
sometimes abridged, and sometimes transcribed, 
the larger history of Cassiodorus. Jornandes, a 
quotation which it would be superfluous to repeat, 
may be corrected and illustrated by Gregory of 
Tours, l. ii. c. 5, 6, 7, and the Chronicles of Idatius, 
Isidore, and the two Prospers. All the ancient 
testimonies are collected and inserted in the His- 
torians of France; but the reader should be cau- 
tioned against a supposed extract from the Chron- 
icle of Idatius (among the fragments of Frede- 
garius, tom. ii. p. 462), which often contradicts 
the genuine text of the Gallician bishop. 

34. The ancient legendaries deserve some regard, 
as they are obliged to connect their fables with the 
real history of their own times. See the Lives of St. 
Lupus, St. Anianus, the bishops of Metz, Ste. 
Genevieve, etc., in the Historians of France, tom. 
i. p. 644, 645, 649, toim. iii. p. 369. 

35. The scepticism of the Count de Buat (Hist. 
des Peuples, tom. vii. p. 539, 540) cannot be recon- 
ciled with any principles of reason or criticism. Is 
not Gregory of Tours precise and positive in his 
account of the destruction of Metz? At the dis- 
tance of no more than an hundred years could he 
be ignorant, could the people be ignorant, of the 
fate of a city, the actual residence of his sovereigns, 
the kings of Austrasia? The learned Count, who 
seems to have undertaken the apology of Attila 
and the barbarians, appeals to the false Idatius, 
parcens civitatibus Germania et Galliz, and for- 
gets that the true Idatius had explicitly affirmed, 
plurime civitates effracte, among which he enu- 
merates Metz. 


36. 


Vix liquerat Alpes 
Aétius, tenue, et rarum sine milite ducens 
Robur, in auxiliis Geticum male credulus 
agmen 
Incassum propriis præsumens adfore 
castris. 
Pancgyr. Avit. 328, etc. 

37. The policy of Attila, of Aétius, and of the 
Visigoths, is imperfectly described in the Pancgyric 
of Avitus and the thirty-sixth chapter of Jornandes, 
The poet and the historian were both biased by 
personal or national prejudices. ‘Che former exalts 
the merit and importance of Avitus; orbis, Avite, 
salus, etc.! The latter is anxious to show the Goths 
in the most favourable light. Yet their agreement, 
when they are fairly interpreted, is a proof of their 
veracity. 

38. The review of the army of Aétius is made by 
Jornandcs, c. 36, p. 664, edit. Grot. tom. ii. p. 23, 
of the Historians of France, with the notes of the 
Benedictine editor. The Leti were a promiscuous 
race of barbarians, born or naturalised in Gaul; 
and the Riparii, or Ripuarii, derived their name 
from their posts on the three rivers, the Rhine, the 
Meuse, and the Moselle; the Armoricans possessed 
the independent cities between the Seine and the 
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Loire. A colony of Saxons had been planted in the 
diocese of Bayeux; the Burgundians were settled in 
Savoy; and the Breones were a warlike tribe of 
Rheetians, to the east of the lake of Constance. 

39. Aurelianensis urbis obsidio, oppugnatio, ir- 
ruptio, nec direptio. Sidon. Apollin. L viii. Epist. 
15, p. 246. The preservation of Orleans might 
easily be turned into a miracle, obtained and fore- 
told by the holy bishop. 

40. The common editions read xcu; but there is 
some authority of manuscripts (and almost any 
authority is sufficient) for the more reasonable 
number of xv. 

41. Châlons, or Duro-Catalaunum, afterwards 
Catalaums, had formerly made a part of the terri- 
tory of Rheims, from whence it is distant only 
twenty-seven miles. See Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 136; 
D’Anville, Notice de PAncienne Gaule, p. 212, 
279. 

42. The name of Campania, or Champagne, is 
frequently mentioned by Gregory of Tours; and 
that great province, of which Rheims was the cap- 
ital, obeyed the command of a duke. Vales. Notit. 
p- 120-123. 

43. I am sensible that these military orations are 
usually composed by the historian; yet the old 
Ostrogaths, who had served under Attila, might 
repeat his discourse to Cassiodorus; the ideas, and 
even the expressions, have an original Scythian 
cast; and I doubt whether an Italian of the sixth 
century would have thought ‘of the hujus certa- 
minis gaud:a. 

44. ‘he expressions of Jornandes, or rather of 
Cassiodorus, are extremely strong. Bellum atrox, 
multiplex, immane, pertinax, cui simile nulle us- 
quam narrat antiquitas: ubi talia gesta referuntur, 
ut nihil esset quod in vit4 sua conspicere potuisset 
egregius, qui hujus miraculi privaretur aspectd 
(c. 40, p. 668]. Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 
392, 393) attempts to reconcile the 162,000 of Jor- 
nandes with the 300,000 of Idatius and Isidore, by 
supposing that the larger number included the 
total destruction of the war, the effects of disease, 
the slaughter of the unarmed people, etc. 

45. The Count de Buat (Hist. des Peuples, etc., 
tom. vii. p. 554-573), still depending on the false, 
and again rejecting the érue, Idatius, has divided 
the defeat of Attila into two great battles; the for- 
mer near Orleans, the latter in Champagne: in the 
one, Theodoric was slain; in the other, he was 
revenged. 

46. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 41, p. 671. 
The policy of Aétius and the behaviour of Toris- 
mond are extremely natural; and the patrician, 
according to Gregory of Tours (I. ii. c. 7, p- 163), 
dismissed the prince of the Franks by suggesting to 
him a similar apprchension. The false Idatius ri- 
diculously pretends that Aëtius paid a clandestine 
nocturnal visit to the kings of the Huns and of the 
Visigoths; from cach of whom he obtained a bribe 
of ten thousand picces of gold as the price of an un- 
disturbed retreat. 
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47. These cruelties, which are passionately de- 
plored by Theodoric, the son of Clovis (Gregory 
of Tours, l. iii. c. 10, p. 190), suit the time and cir- 
cumstances of the invasion of Attila. His residence 
in Thuringia was long attested by popular tradi- 
tion; and he is supposed to have assembled a 
couroultai, or diet, in the territory of Eisenach. See 
Mascou, ix. 30, who settles with nice accuracy the 
extent of ancient Thuringia, and derives its name 
from the Gothic tribe of the Thervingi. 

48. Machinis constructis, omnibusque tormen- 
torum generibus adhibitis. Jornandes, c. 42, ‘p. 
673. In the thirteenth century the Moguls battered 
the cities of China with large engines constructed 
by the Mahometans or Christians in their service, 
which threw stones from 150 to 300 pounds weight. 
In the defence of their country the Chinese used 
gunpowder, and even bombs, above an hundred 
years before they were known in Europe; yet even 
those celestial, or infernal, arms were insufficient 
to protect a pusillanimous nation. See Gaubil, 
Hist. des Mongous, p. 70, 71, 155, 157, etc. 

49. The same story is told by Jornandes and by 
Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4, p. 187, 188 
[tom. i. p. 330, ed. Bonn]): nor is it easy to decide 
which is the original. But the Greek historian is 
guilty of an inexcusable mistake in placing the 
siege of Aquileia after the death of Aétius. 

50. Jornandes, about an hundred years after- 
wards, affirms that Aquilcia was so completely 
ruined, ita ut vix ejus vestigia, ut appareant, re- 
liquerint. See Jornandes de Reb. Geticis, c. 42, p. 
673. Paul. Diacon. I. ii. c. 14, p. 785 (Grot. Hist. 
Goth.]. Liutprand, Hist. I. iii. c. 2. The name of 
Aquileia was sometimes applied to Forum Julii 
(Cividad del Friuli), the more recent capital of 
the Venctian province. 

51. In describing this war of Attila, a war so 
famous but so imperfectly known, I have taken for 
my guides two learned Italians who considered the 
subject with some peculiar advantages: Sigonius, 
de Imperio Occidentali, l. xiii. in his Works, tom. 
i. p. 495-502; and Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. 
iv. p. 229-236, 8vo edition. 

52. This anecdote may be found under two dif- 
ferent articles (uebñavov and xédpuxos) of the mis- 
cellaneous compilation of Suidas. 

53. Leo respondit, humana hoc pictum mand: 

Videres hominem dejectum, si pingere 

Leones scirent. 

Appendix ad Phædrum, Fab. xxv. 

The lion in Phædrus very foolishly appeals from 
pictures to the amphitheatre; and I am glad to 
observe that the native taste of La Fontaine (1. iii. 
fable x.) has omitted this most lame and impotent 
conclusion. 

54. Paul the Deacon (de Gestis Langobard, I. ii. 
c. 14 [seqg.], p. 784) describes the provinces of 
Italy about the end of the eighth century. Venetia 
non solum in paucis insulis quas nunc Venetias di- 
cimus, constat; sed ejus terminus a Pannoniz fini- 
bus usque Adduam fluvium protelatur. The his- 
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tory of that province till the age of Charlemagne 
forms the first and most interesting part of the Ve- 
rona Illustrata (p. 1-388), in which the Marquis 
Scipio Maffei has shown himself equally capable 
of enlarged views and minute disquisitions. 

55. This emigration is not attested by any con- 
temporary evidence; but the fact is proved by the 
event, and the circumstances might be preserved 
by tradition. The citizens of Aquileia retired to the 
Isle of Gradus, those of Padua to Rivus Altus, or 
Rialto, where the city of Venice was afterwards 
built, etc. 

56. The topography and antiquities of the Ve- 
netian islands, from Gradus to Clodia, or Chioggia, 
are accurately stated in the Dissertatio Choro- 
graphica de Italià Medii Ævi, p. 151-155. 

57. Cassiodor. Variar. 1. xii. Epist. 24. Maffei 
(Verona Illustrata, part i. p. 240-254) has trans- 
lated and explaincd this curious letter, in the spirit 
of a learned antiquarian and a faithful subject, 
who considered Venice as the only legitimate off- 
spring of the Roman republic. He fixes the date of 
the epistle, and consequently the præfecture, of 
Cassiodorus, A.D. 523; and the Marquis’s authority 
has the more weight as he had prepared an edition 
of his works and actually published a dissertation 
on the true orthography of his name. See Osserva- 
zioni Letterarie, tom. ii. p. 290-339. 

58. See, in the second volume of Amelot de la 
Houssaie, Histoire du Gouvernement de Venise, a 
translation of the famous Sgquittemo. This book, 
which has been exalted far above its merits, is 
stained in every line with the disingenuous malev- 
olence of party: but the principal evidence, gen- 
uine and apocryphal, is brought together, and the 
reader will easily choose the fair medium. 

59. Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon, Apollin. p. 19) 
has published a curious passage from the Chron- 
icle of Prosper. Attila, redintegratis viribus, quas 
in Gallia amiserat, dtaliam ingredi per Pannonias 
intendit; nihil duce nostro Aëtio secundum prioris 
belli opera prospiciente, etc. He reproaches Aëtius 
with neglecting to guard the Alps and with a de- 
sign to abandon Italy; but this rash censure may 
at least be counterbalanced by the favourable 
testimonies of Idatius and Isidore. 

6o. See the original portraits of Avienus and his 
rival Basilius delineated and contrasted in the 
epistles (i. 9, p. 22) of Sidonius. He had studied the 
characters of the two chiefs of the senate; but he 
attached himself to Basilius as the more solid and 
disinterested friend. 

61. The character and principles of Leo may be 
traced in one hundred and forty-one original 
epistles, which illustrate the ecclesiastical history 
of his long and busy pontificate, from A.D. 440 to 
461. See Dupin, Bibliothéque Ecclésiastique, tom. 
iii. part ii. p. 120-165. 

62. ——tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 

Mincius, et tener4 prætexit arundine ripas 


Anne lacus tantos, te Lari maxime, teque 
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Fluctibus, et fremitu assurgens Benace 


marino. 

63. The Marquis Maffei (Verona Illustrata, 
part i. p. 95, 129, 221, part ii. p. 2, 6) has illus- 
trated with tasto and learning this interesting 
topography. He places the interview of Attila and 
St. Leo near Ariolica, or Ardelica, now Peschiera, 
at the conflux of the lake and river; ascertains the 
villa of Catullus, in the delightful peninsula of 
Sirmio, and discovers the Andes of Virgil in the 
village of Bandes, precisely situate, qua se subdu- 
cere colles incipiunt, where the Veronese hills im- 
perceptibly slope down into the plain of Mantua. 

64. Si statim infesto agmine urbem petiissent, 
prande discrimen esset: sed in Veneti quo fere 
tractu Italia mollissima est, ipsA soli coelique cle- 
mentia robur elanguit. Ad hoc panis usi carnisque 
coctz, et dulcedine vini mitigatos, etc. This pas- 
sage of Florus (iii. 3) is still more applicable to the 
Huns than to the Cimbri, and it may serve as a 
commentary on the celestial plague with which 
Idatius and Isidore have afflicted the troops of 
Attila. 

65. The historian Priscus had positively men- 
tioned the effect which this example produced on 
the mind of Attila. Jornandes, c. 42, p. 673. 

66. The picture of Raphael is in the Vatican; 
the basso (or perhaps the alto) relievo of Algardi 
on one of the altars of St. Peter’s (see Dubos, Ré- 
flexions sur la Poésie et sur la Peinture, tom. i. p. 
519, 520). Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 452, No. 
57, 58) bravely sustains the truth of the appa- 
rition; which is rejected, however, by the most 
learned and pious Catholics. 

67. Attila, ut Priscus historicus refert, extinc- 
tionis sux tempore,“pucllam Ildico nomine, de- 
coram valde, sibi [in] matrimonium post innumer- 
abiles uxores ... socians. Jornandes, c. 49, p. 
683, 684. He afterwards adds (c. 50, p. 686) Filii 
Attila, quorum per licentiam libidinis pæne pop- 
ulus fuit. Polygamy has been established among 
the Tartars of every age. The rank of plebeian 
wives is regulated only by their personal charms: 
and the faded matron prepares, without a mur- 
mur, the bed which is destined for her blooming 
rival. But in royal families the daughters of Khans 
communicate to their sons a prior right of inheri- 
tance. See Genealogical History, p. 406, 407, 408. 

68. The report of her guilt reached Constanti- 
nople, where it obtained a very different name; 
and Marcellinus observes, that the tyrant of Eu- 
rope was slain in th¢ night by the hand and the 
knife of a woman. Cagneille, who has adapted the 
genuine account to his tragedy, describes the ir- 
ruption of blood in att bombast lines, and Attila 
exclaims, with ridiculous fury, 

S'il ne veut s'arrêter (his blood), 
(Dit-il) on me payera ce qui m’en va coûter. 

69. The curious citcumstances of the death and 
funeral of Attila are related by Jornandes (c. 49, 
p. 683, 684, 685), and were probably transcribed 
from Priscus. 
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70. Sce Jornandes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 50, p. 
685, 686, 687, 688. His distinction of the national 
arms is curious and important. Nam ibi admiran- 
dum reor fuisse spectaculum, ubi cernere erat 
cunctis, pugnantem Gothum ense furentem, Gepi- 
dam in vulnere suorum cuncta tela frangentem, 
Suevum pede, Hunnum sagittA præsumere, Ala- 
num gravi, Herulum, levi, armaturå, aciem in- 
strucre. I am not precisely informed of the situa- 
ation of the river Netad. 

71. Two modern historians have thrown much 
new light on the ruin and division of the empire 
of Attila—M. de Buat, by his laborious and mi- 
nute diligence (tom. viii. p. 3-31, 68-94); and M. 
de Guignes, by his extraordinary knowledge of the 
Chinese language and writers. See Hist. des Huns, 
tom. ii. p. 315-319. 

72. Placidia died at Rome, November 27, A.D. 
450. She was buried at Ravenna, where her sepul- 
chre, and even her corpse, seated in a chair of 
cypress-wood, were preserved for ages. The em- 
press received many compliments from the ortho- 
dox clergy; and St. Peter Chrysologus assured her 
that her zeal for the Trinity had been recompensed 
by an august trinity of children. See ‘Tillemont, 
Hist. des Emp. tom. vi. p. 240. 

73. Aétium Placidus mactavit semivir amens, is 
the expression of Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit. 359). 
The poct knew the world, and was not inclined to 
flatter a minister who had injured or disgraced Avi- 
tus and Majorian, the successive heroes of his song. 

74. With regard to the cause and circumstances 
of the deaths of Aétius and Valentinian, our infor- 
mation is dark and imperfect. Procopius (de Bell. 
Vandal. I. i. c. 4, p. 186, 187, 188 [tom. i. p. 327- 
331, ed. Bonn)) is a fabulous writer for the events 
which precede his own memory. His narrative 
must therefore be supplied and corrected by five 
or six Chronicles, none of which were composed 
in Rome or Italy, and which can only express, in 
broken sentences, the popular rumours as they 
were conveyed to Gaul, Spain, Africa, Constan- 
tinople, or Alexandria. 
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75. This interpretation of Vettius, a celebrated 
augur, was quoted by Varro in the xviiith book of 
his Antiquities. Censorinus, de Die Natali, c. 17, 
P- 90, 91, edit. Havercamp. 

76. According to Varro, the twelfth century 
would expire A.D. 447; but the uncertainty of the 
true era of Rome might allow some latitude of an- 
ticipation or delay. The pocts of the age, Claudian 
(de Bell. Getico, 265) and Sidonius (in Panegyr. 
Avit. 357), may be admitted as fair witnesses of 
the popular opinion. 

Dunc reputant annos, interceptoque volati 
Vulturis, incidunt properatis sæcula metis. 


Jam prope fata tui bissenas Vulturis alas 
Implebant; scis namque tuos, scis, Roma, 
labores. 
See Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. 
Pp. 340-346. 

77. The fifth book of Salvian is filled with pa- 
thetic lamentations and vehement invectives. His 
immoderate freedom serves to prove the weakness, 
as well as the corruption, of the Roman govern- 
ment His book was published after the loss of 
Africa (a.p. 439), and before Attila’s war (a.D. 
451). 

78. The Bagaudz of Spain, who fought pitched 
battles with the Roman troups, are repeatedly 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Idatius. Salvian has 
described their distress and rebellion in very forci- 
ble language. Itaque nomen civium Romanorum 

. nunc ultro repudiatur ac fugitur, nec vile 
tamen [tantum] sed etiam abominabile pæne ha- 
betur . . . Et hinc est ut etiam hi qui ad barbaros 
non confugiunt, barbari tamen esse coguntur, sci- 
licet ut est pars magna Hispanorum, et non minima 
Gallorum ... De Bagaudis nunc mihi sermo est, 
qui per malos judices et cruentos spoliati, afflicti, 
necati postquam jus Romanz libertatis amiserant, 
etiam honorem Romani nominis perdiderunt . . . 
Vocannıs rebelles, vocamus perditos quos esse 
compulimus criminosos. De Gubernat. Dei, l. v. 


p. 158, 159. 


Chapter XXXVI 


1. Sidonius Apollinaris composed the thirteenth 
epistle of the second book to refute the paradox of 
his friend Serranus, who entertained a singular 
though generous enthusiasm for the deceased em- 
peror. This epistle, with some indulgence, may 
claim the praise of an elegant composition; and it 
throws much light on the character of Max.mus. 

2. Clientum preevia, pedisequa, circumfusa, po- 
pulositas, is the train which Sidonius himself (l. i. 
Epist. 9) assigns to another senator of consular 
rank. 

g. Districtus ensis cui super impia 

Cervice pendet, non Sicule dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt saporem: 


Non avium citharzeque cantus 
Somnum reducent. 
Horat. Carm. iii. 1. 
Sidonius concludes his letter with the story of 
Damocles, which Cicero (Tusculan. v. 20, 21) had 
so inimitably told. 

4. Notwithstanding the evidence of Procopius, 
Evagrius, Idatius, Marcellinus, etc., the learned 
Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. vi. p. 249) doubts 
the reality of this invitation, and observes, with 
great truth, “Non si pud dii quanto sia facile il 
popolo a sognare e spacciar voci fale.” But his 
argument, from the interval of time and place, is 
extremely feeble. The figs which grew near Car- 
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thage were produced to the senate of Rome on the 
third day. 
5... . Infidoque tibi Burgundio ductu 
Extorquet trepidas mactandi principis iras. 
Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 442. 

A remarkable line, which insinuates that Rome 
and Maximus were betrayed by their Burgundian 
mercenaries. 

6. The apparent success of pope Leo may be 
justified by Prosper, and the Historia Miscellan.; 
but the improbable notion of Baronius (a.D. 455, 
No. 13) that Genseric spared the three apostolical 
churches is not countenanced even by the doubtful 
testimony of the Liber Pontificalis. 

7. The profusion of Catulus, the first who gilt 
the roof of the Capitol, was not universally ap- 
proved (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 18); but it was 
far exceeded by the empecror’s, and the external 
gilding of the temple cost Domitian 12,000 talents 
(£2,400,000). The expressions of Claudian and 
Rutilius (luce metalli emula ... fastigia astris, and 
confunduntque vagos delubra micantia visus) manifestly 
prove that this splendid covering was not removed 
either by the Christians or the Goths (see Do- 
natus, Roma Antiqua, I. ii. c. 6, p. 125). It should 
seem that the roof of the Capitol was decorated 
with gilt statues, and chariots drawn by four 
horses. 

8. The curious reader may consult the learned 
and accurate treatise of Hadrian Reland, de Spo- 
liis Templi Hierosolymitani in Arcú Titiano 
Romæ conspicuis, in 12mo. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 
1716. 

9. The vessel which transported the relics of the 
Capitol was the only one of the whole fleet that 
suffered shipwreck. If a bigoted sophist, a Pagan 
bigot, had mentioned the accident, hc might have 
rejoiced that this cargo of sacrilege was lost in the 
sea. 

10. See Victor Vitensis, de Persecut. Vandal. 1. 
i. c. 8, p. 11, 12, edit. Ruinart. Deogratias gov- 
erned the church of Carthage only three years. If 
he had not been privately buried, his corpse would 
have been torn piecemeal by the mad devotion of 
the people. 

11. The general evidence for the death of Max- 
imus, and the sack of Rome by the Vandals, is 
comprised in Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit. 441-450), 
Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4, 5, p. 188, 189 
[tom. i. p. 332, ed. Bonn.], and l. ii. c. 9, p. 255 
[tom. i. p. 445, $q., ed. Bonn]), Evagrius (l. ii. c. 7), 
Jornandes (de Reb. Geticis, c. 45, p. 677), and the 
Chronicles of Idatius, Prosper, Marcellinus, and 
Theophanes, under the proper year. 

12. The private life and elevation of Avitus 
must be deduced, with becoming suspicion, from 
the panegyric pronounced by Sidonius Apollinaris, 
his subject, and his son-in-law. 

13. After the example of the younger Pliny, Si- 
donius (l. ii. Epist. 2) has laboured the florid, pro- 
lix, and obscure description of his villa, which bore 
the name (Avitacum), and had been the property, 
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of Avitus. The precise situation is not ascertained. 
Consult, however, the notes of Savaron and Sir- 
mond. 

14. Sidonius (l. ii. Epist. 9) has described the 
country life of the Gallic nobles, in a visit which he 
made to his friends, whose estates were in the 
neighbourhood of Nismes. The morning hours 
were spent in the spheristerium or tennis-court, or 
in the library, which was furnished with Latin 
authors, profane and religious—the former for the 
men, the latter for the ladics. ‘The table was twice 
served, at dinner and supper, with hot meat (boiled 
and roast) and wine. During the intermediate 
time, the company slept, took the air on horseback, 
and used the warm bath. 

15. Seventy lincs of panegyric (505-575) which 
describe the importunity of Theodoric and of 
Gaul, struggling to overcome the modest reluc- 
tance of Avitus, are blown away by three words of 
an honest historian. Romanum ambisset Imperium 
(Greg. Turon. l. ii. c. 11, in tom. ii. p. 168). 

16. Isidore, archbishop of Seville, who was him- 
self of the blood-royal of the Goths, acknowledges 
and almost justifies (Hist. Goth. p. 718) the crime 
which their slave Jornandes had basely dissembled 
(c. 43, p. 675). 

17. This elaborate description (l. i. Ep. ii. p. 
2-7) was dictated by some political motive. It was 
designed for the public eye, and had been shown 
by the friends of Sidonius before it was inserted in 
the collection of his epistles. ‘The first book was 
published separately. See ‘Tillemont, Mémoires 
Ecclés. tom. xvi. p. 264. 

18. I have suppressed, in this portrait of The- 
odoric, several minute circumstances and tech- 
mical phrases, which could be tolerable, or indeed 
intelligible, to those only who, like the contem- 
poraries of Sidonius, had frequented the markets 
where naked slaves were exposed to sale (Dubos, 
Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 404). 

19. Videas ibi elegantiam Gracam, abundan- 
tiam Gallicanam; celeritatern Italam; publicam 
pompam, privatam diligentiam, regiam discip- 
linam. 

20. Tunc etiam cgo aliquid obsecraturus felic- 
iter vincor, et mihi tabula perit ut causa salvetur 
[p. 6]. Sidonius of Auvergne was not a subject of 
Theodoric; but he might be compelled to solicit 
cither justice or favour at the court of ‘Toulouse. 

21. Theodoric himself had given a solemn and 
voluntary promise of fidelity, which was under- 
stood both in Gaul and Spain: — 

Romz sign, te duce, Amicus, 
Principe te, Muæs. 
Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 511. 

22. Quaque sind pelagi jactat se Bracara 

dives. ' 
Auson. de Claris Urbibus, p. 245 
[Emerita, ix.]. 
From the design of the king of the Suevi, it is evi- 
dent that the navigation from the ports of Gallicia 
to the Mediterranean was known and practised. 
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The ships of Bracara, or Braga, cautiously steered 
along the coast, without daring to lose themselves 
in the Atlantic. 

23. This Suevic war is the most authentic part 
of the Chronicle of Idatius, who, as bishop of Iria 
Flavia, was himself a spectator and a sufferer. Jor- 
nandes (c. 44, p. 675, 676, 677) has expatiated 
with pleasure on the Gothic victory. 

24. In one of the porticoes or galleries belonging 
to Trajan’s library, among the statues of famous 
writers and orators. Sidon. Apoll. l. ix. Epist. 16, 
p. 284; Carm. viii. p. 350. 

25. Luxuriose agere volens a senatoribus pro- 
jectus est, is the concise expression of Gregory of 
Tours (l. ii. c. xi. in tom. ii. p. 168). An old Chron- 
icle (in tom. ii. p. 649) mentions an indecent jest 
of Avitus, which seems more applicable to Rome 
than to Trèves. 

26. Sidonius (Panegyr. Anthem. 302 [360], etc.) 
praises the royal birth of Ricimer, the lawful heir, 
as he chooses to insinuate, both of the Gothic and 
Suevic kingdoms. 

27. See the Chronicle of Idatius. Jornandes (c. 
xliv. p. 676 [c. 45, p. 678]) styles him, with some 
truth, virum egregium, ct penc tunc in Italid ad 
exercitum singularem. 

28. Parcens innocentie Aviti, is the compas- 
sionate but contemptuous language of Victor Tun- 
nunensis (in Chron. apud Scaliger Euseb.). In an- 
other place he calls him vir totius simplicitatis. 
This commendation is more humble, but it is more 
solid and sincere, than the praises of Sidonius. 

2g. He suffered, as it is supposed, in the perse- 
cution of Diocletian (Tillemont, Mém. Lecclés. 
tom. v. p. 279, 696). Gregory of Tours, his peculiar 
votary, has dedicated to the glory of Julian the 
Martyr an entire book (de Gloria Martyrum, l. ii. 
in Max. Bibliot. Patrum, tom. xi. p. 861-871), in 
which he relates about fifty foolish miracles per- 
formed by his relics. 

30. Gregory of Tours (l ii. c. xi. p. 168) is con- 
cise, but correct, in the rcign of his countryman. 
The words of Idatius, “caret imperio, caret et 
vita” [Hist. de France, i. p. 621], seem to imply 
that the death of Avitus was violent; but it must 
have been secret, since Evagrius (l. ii. c. 7) could 
suppose that he died of the plaguc. 

31. After a modest appeal to the examples of his 
brethren, Virgil and Horacc, Sidonius honestly 
confesses the debt, and promiscs payment: — 

Sic mihi diverso nuper sub Marte cadenti 
Jussisti placido victor ut essem animo. 
Serviat ergo tibi servati lingua pocte, 
Atque meæ vitæ laus tua sit pretium. 
Sidon. Apoll. Carm. iv. p. „38. 
See Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 448, ctc. 

32. The words of Procopius deserve to be tran- 
scribed: abros yàp 6 Macoplvos tbuxavras robs Tw- 
rore 'Pwualwy BeBacidevxéras drepalpwy dper]y radon; 
and afterwards, åp rà pep els rods dxnxdous pirptos 
yeyovds, poßepòs 58 rà ês rods raħeulouvs (de Bell. 
Vandal. l. i. c. 7, p. 194 [tom. i. p. 340 and 342, ed. 
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Bonn])—a concise but comprehensive definition 
of royal virtue. 

33- The Panegyric was pronounced at Lyons 
before the end of the year 458, while the empcror 
was still consul. It has more art than genius, and 
more labour than art. The ornaments are false or 
trivial; the expression is feeble and prolix; and Si- 
donius wants the skill to exhibit the principal 
figure in a strong and distinct light. The private 
life of Majorian occupies about two hundred lines, 
107-305. 

34. She pressed his immediate death, and was 
scarcely satisfied with his disgrace. It should seem 
that Aetius, like Belisarius and Marlborough, was 
governed by his wife, whose fervent piety, though 
it might work miracles (Gregor. Turon. l. ii c. 7, 
p. 162), was not incompatible with base and san- 
guinary counsels. 

35. The Alemanni had passed the Rheztian 
Alps, and were defeated in the Campi Cant, or 
Valley ot Bellinzone, through which the Ticino 
flows, in its descent from Mount Adula, to the 
Lago Maggiore (Cluver. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 
100, °Or). ‘his boasted victory over nine hundred 
barbarians (Panegyr. Majorian. 373, etc.) betrays 
the extreme weakness of Italy. 

36. Imperatorem me factum, P. C. electionis 
vestræ arbitrio, et fortissimi exercitús ordinatione 
agnoscite (Novell. Majorian. tit. iii. p. 34, ad Cal- 
cem Cod. Theodos.). Sidonius proclaims the unan- 
imous voice of the empire:— 

—— Postquam ordine vobis 

Ordo omnis regnum dederat; plebs, curia, 

miles, 

Et collega simul. [Carm. v.] 386. 
This language is ancient and constitutional; and 
we may obscrve that the clergy were not yet con- 
sidered as a distinct order of the state. 

37. Either dilationes, or delationes, would afford 
a tole: ible reading; but there is much more sense 
and spir't in the latter, to which I have therefore 
given tre preference. 

38. Ab externo hoste et a domestica clade liber- 
avir.us: by the latter, Majorian must understand 
the tyranny of Avitus, whose death he consequently 
avowed as a meritorious act. On this occasion Si- 
donius is fearful and obscure; he describes the 
twelve Cæsars, the nations of Africa, etc., that he 
may escape the dangerous name of Avitus (305- 
369). NE 

39. See the whole edict or epistle of Majorian to 
the senate (Novell. tit. iv. p. 34.) Yet the expres- 
sion regnum nostrum bears some taint of the age, and 
does not mix kindly with the word respublica, which 
he frequently repeats. 

40. See the laws of Majorian (they are only nine 
in numbcr, but very long and various), at the end 
of the Theodosian Code, Novell. 1. iv. p. 32-37. 
Godefroy has not given any commentary on these 
additional pieces. 

41. Fessas provincialium varia atque multiplici 
tributorum exactione fortunas, et extraordinariis 


fiscalium solutionum oneribus attritas, etc. Novell. 
Majorian. tit. iv. p. 34. 

42. The learned Greaves (vol. i. p. 329, 330, 
331) has found, by a diligent inquiry, that aurei of 
the Antonines weighed one hundred and cighteen, 
and those of the fifth century only sixty-eight Eng- 
lish grains. Majorian gives currency to all gold 
coin, excepting only the Gallic solidus, from its de- 
ficiency, not in the weight, but in the standard. 

43. The whole edict (Novell. Majorian. tit. vi. 
p. 35) is curious. “Antiquarum edium dissipatur 
speciosa constructio; et ut [earum] aliquid repa- 
retur, magna diruuntur. Hinc jam occasio nasci- 
tur, ut etiam unusquisque privatum adificium 
construens, per gratiam judicum ... przsumere 
de publicis locis necessaria, et transferre non dubi- 
tet,” etc. With equal zeal, but with less power, 
Petrarch, in the fourteenth century, repeated the 
same complaints (Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 326, 
327). If I prosecute this History, I shall not be un- 
mindful of the decline and fall of the city of Rome 
—an interesting object, to which my plan was 
originally confined. 

44. The emperor chides the lenity of Rogatian, 
consular of Tuscany, in a style of acrimonius re- 
proof, which sounds almost like personal resent- 
ment (Novell. tit. ix. p. 37). The law of Majorian 
which punished obstinate widows was soon after- 
wards repealed by his successor Severus (Novell. 
Sever. tit. i. p. 37). 

45. Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian. 385-440. 

46. The review of the army, and passage of the 
Alps, contain the most tolerable passages of the 
Panegyric (470-552). M. de Buat (Hist. des Peu- 
ples, etc., tom. viii. p. 49-55) is a more satisfactory 
commentator than cither Savaron or Sirmond. 

47. Tà pe» drois, ra ôk Adyors, is the just and 
forcible distinction of Priscus (Excerpt. Legat. 
p- 42 [p. 156, ed. Bonn]), in a short fragment 
which throws much light on the history of Majo- 
rian. Jornandes has suppressed the defeat and alli- 
ance of the Visigoths, which were solemnly pro- 
claimed in Gallicia, and are marked in the Chron- 
icle of Idatius. 

48. Florus, l. ii. c. 2. He amuses himself with the 
poetical fancy that the trees had been transformed 
into ships; and, indeed, the whole transaction, as it 
is related in the first book of Polybius, deviates too 
much from the probable course of human events. 

49. Interea duplici texis dum littore classem 

Inferno superoque mari, cadit omnis in 
æquor 
Silva tibi, etc. 
Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian. 
441-461. 
The number of ships, which Priscus fixes at 300, is 
magnified, by an indefinite comparison with the 
fleets of Agamemnon, Xerxes, and Augustus. 

50. Procopius de Bell. Vandal. l. i. c. 7, p. 194 
[tom. i. p. 341, ed. Bonn]. When Genseric con- 
ducted his unknown guest into the arsenal of Car- 
thage, the arms clashed of their own accord. Ma- 
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jorian had tinged his yellow locks with a black 
colour. 
51. Spoliisque potitus 
Immensis, robur luxG jam perdidit omne, 
Quo valuit dum pauper erat. 
Panegyr. Majorian. 330. 

He afterwards applies to Genseric, unjustly as it 
should seem, the vices of his subjects. 

52. He burnt the villages and poisoned the 
springs (Priscus, p. 42 [p. 156, ed. Bonn]). Dubos 
(Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 475) observes that the 
magazines which the Moors buried in the earth 
might escape his destructive search. Two or three 
hundred pits are sometimes dug in the same place, 
and each pit contains at least four hundred bushels 
of corn. Shaw’s Travels, p. 139. 

53. Idatius, who was safe in Gallicia from the 
power of Ricimer, boldly and honestly declares, 
Vandali per proditores admoniti, etc.: he dis- 
sembles, however, the name of the traitor. 

54. Procop. de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 7, p. 194 
[tom. i. p. 342, cd. Bonn]. The testimony of Idatius 
is fair and impartial: ‘‘Majorianum de Galliis Ro- 
mam redeuntem, et Romano imperio vel nomini 
res necessarias ordinantem, Richimer livore per- 
citus, ct zavtdorum consilio fultus, fraude interficit 
circumventum” [Sirmondi Op. tom. ii. p. 311]. 
Some read Suevorum, and I am unwilling to efface 
either of the words, as they express the different 
accomplices who united in the conspiracy against 
Majorian. 

55. See the Epigrams of Ennodius, No. cxxxv. 
inter Sirmond. Opera, tom. i. p. 1903. It is flat and 
obscure; but Ennodius was made bishop of Pavia 
fifty years after the death of Majorian, and his 
praise deserves credit’and regard. 

56. Sidonius gives a tedious account (I. i. Epist. 
xi. p. 25-31) of a supper at Arles, to which he was 
invited by Majorian a short time before his death. 
He had no intention of praising a deceased em- 
peror; but a casual disinterested remark, ‘‘Subrisit 
Augustus; ut erat, auctoritate servata, cum se 
communioni dedisset, joci plenus,” outweighs the 
six hundred lines of his venal panegyric. 

57. Sidonius (Panegyr. Anthem. 317) dismisses 
him to heaven:— 

Auxerat Augustus natura lege Severus 
Divorum numerum. 
And an old list of the emperors, composed about 
the time of Justinian, praises his piety, and fixes 
his residence at Rome (Sirmond. Not. ad Sidon, p. 
III, 112). : 

58. Tillemont, whois always scandalised by the 
virtues of infidels, attributes this advantageous 
portrait of Marcellitfus (which Suidas has pre- 
served) to the partial geal of some Pagan historian 
(Hist. des Empereurs. tom. vi. p. 330). 

59. Procopius de Bell. Vandal. l. i. c. 6, p. 191 
[tom. i. p. 336, ed. Boan]. In various circumstances 
of the life of Marcellinus, it is not easy to reconcile 
the Greek historian with the Latin Chronicles of 
the times. 
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60. I must apply to Ægidius the praises which 
Sidonius (Panegyr. Majorian. 553) bestows on a 
nameless master-general, who commanded the 
rear-guard of Majorian. Idatius, from public re- 
port, commends his Christian piety; and Priscus 
mentions (p. 42 [p. 156, 157, ed. Bonn]) his mili- 
tary virtues. 

61. Greg. Turon. L ii. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 168. 
The Père Daniel, whose ideas were superficial and 
modern, has started some objections against the 
story of Childeric (Hist. de France, tom. i. Préface 
Historique, p. lxxviii. etc.); but they have been 
fairly satisfied by Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 
460-510), and by two authors who disputed the 
prize of the Academy of Soissons (p. 131-177, 310- 
339). With regard to the term of Childeric’s exile, 
it is necessary either to prolong the life of Ægidius 
beyond the date assigned by the Chronicle of 
Idatius, or to correct the text of Gregory, by read- 
ing guarte anno, instead of octavo. 

62. The naval war of Genseric is described by 
Priscus (Excerpta Legation. p. 42 [p. 157, ed. 
Bonn]), Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 5, p. 
189, 190, and c. 22, p. 228 [tom. i. p. 332, sqq., and 
p. 399, ed. Bonn]}), Victor Vitensis (de Persecut. 
Vandal. l. i. c. 17, and Ruinart, p. 467-481), and 
in the three pancgyrics of Sidonius, whose chrono- 
logicai order 18 absurdly transposed in the editions 
both of Savaron and Sirmond. (Avit. Carm. vii. 
441-451. Majorian. Carm. v. 327-350, 385-440. 
Anthem. Carm. ii. 348-386.) In one passage the 
poet seems inspired by his subject, and expresses a 
strong idca by a lively image:— 

Hinc Vandalus hostis 
Urget; et in nostrum numeros4 classe quo- 
tannis 
Militat excidium; conversoque ordine fati 
Torrida Caucaseos infert mihi Byrsa furores. 
(Carm. ii. 347.] 

63. The poet himself is compelled to acknowl- 
edge the distress of Ricimer: — 

Precterea invictus Ricimer, quem publica fata 
Respiciunt, proprio solus vix Marte repellit 
Piratam per rura vabum. 


(Carm. ii. 352.] 

Italy addresses her complaint to the Tiber; and 
Rome, at the solicitation of the river-god, trans- 
ports hersclf to Constantinople, renounces her 
ancient claims, and implores the friendship of Au- 
rora, the goddess of the East. This fabulous ma- 
chinery, which the genius of Claudian had used 
and abused, is the constant and miserable resource 
of the muse of Sidonius. 

64. The original authors of the reigns of Mar- 
cian, Leo, and Zeno, are reduced to some inper- 
fect fragments, whose deficiencies must be supplied 
from the more recent compilations of Theophanes, 
Zonaras, and Cedrenus. 

65. St. Pulcheria died A.D. 453, four years be- 
fore her nominal husband; and her festival is ccle- 
brated on the roth of September by the modern 
Greeks: she bequeathed an immense patrimony to 


pious, or at least to ecclesiastical uses. See Tille- 
mont. Mémoires Ecclés. tom. xv, p. 181-184. 

66. See Procopius de Beil. Vandal. 1. i. e. 4, p. 
185 (tom. i. p. 325, ed. Bonn]. 

67. From this disability of Aspar to ascend the 
throne, it may be inferred that the stain of Heresy 
was perpetual and indelible, while that of Barbar- 
ism disappeared in the second generation. 

68. Theophanes, p. 95 (ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 170, 
ed. Bonn]. This appears to be the first origin of a 
ceremony which all the Christian princes of the 
world have since adopted; and from which the 
clergy have deduced the most formidable conse- 
quences. 

69. Cedrenus (p. 346 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 607, 
ed. Bonn]), who was conversant with the writers 
of better days, has preserved the remarkable words 
of Aspar, BactAed, rdv rabrny riv ddovpylia repiße- 
BAnpevov ob Xp biavebdecOac. 

70. The power of the Isaurians agitated the 
Eastern empire in the two succeeding reigns of 
Zeno and Anastasius; but it ended in the destruc- 
tion of those barbarians, who maintained their 
fierce independence about two hundred and thirty 
years. 


7I. Tali tu civis ab urbe 
Procopio genitore micas; cui prisca pro- 
pago 

Augustis venit a proavts. 
The poet (Sidon. Panegyr. Anthem. 67-306) then 
proceeds to relate the private life and fortunes of 
the future emperor, with which he must have been 
very imperfectly acquainted. 

72. Sidonius discovers, with tolerable ingenuity, 
that this disappointment added new lustre to the 
virtues of Anthemius (210, etc.), who declined one 
sceptre, and reluctantly accepted another (22, etc.). 

73. The poct again celebrates the unanimity of 
all orders of the state (15-22); and the Chronicle 
of Idati.’s mentions the forces which attended his 
march. 

74. Interveni etenim nuptiis Patricii Ricimeris, 
cui filia perennis Augusti in spem publice sccuri- 
tatis cupulabatur. The journey of Sidonius from 
Lyons, and the festival of Rome, are described 
with some spirit. L. i. Epist. 5, p. 9-13; Epist. 9. 

. 21i. 
75. Sidonius (l. i. Epist. 9, p. 23, 24) very fairly 
states his motive, his labour, and his reward. “Hic 
ipse Panegyricus, si non judicium, certe eventum, 
boni operis, accepit.” He was made bishop of 
Clermont A.D. 471. Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. 
xvi. p. 750. 

76. The palace of Anthemius stood on the banks 
of the Propontis. In the ninth century, Alexius, the 
son-in-law of the emperor Theophilus, obtained 
permission to purchase the ground, and ended his 
days in a monastery which he founded on that de- 
lightful spot. Ducange, Constantinopolis Chris- 
tiana, p. 117, 152. 

77. Papa Hilarius ... apud beatum Petrum 
Apostolum, palam ne id fieret, clara voce con» 
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strinxit, in tantum ut non ea facienda cum inter- 
positione juramenti idem promitteret Imperator. 
Gelasius Epistol. ad Andronicum, apud Baron. 
A.D. 467, No. 3. The cardinal observes, with some 
complacency, that it was much easier to plant 
heresies at Constantinople than at Rome. 

78. Damascius, in the Life of the philosopher 
Isidore, apud Photium, p. 1040 Íp. 340a, ed. 
Bekk.]). Damascius, who lived under Justinian, 
composed another work, consisting of 570 prieter- 
natural stories of souls, demons, apparitions, the 
dotage of Platonic Paganism. 

79. In the poetical works of Sidonius, which he 
afterwards condemned (l. ix. Epist. 16, p. 285), 
the fabulous deities are the principal actors. If 
Jerom was scourged by the angels for only reading 
Virgil, the bishop of Clermont, for such a vile imi- 
tation, deserved an additional whipping from the 
Muses. 

80. Ovid (Fast. l. ii. 267-452) has given an 
amusing description of the follies of antiquity, 
which still inspired so much respect, that a grave 
magistrate, running naked through the streets, 
was not an object of astonishment or laughter. 

81. See Dionys. Halicarn. 1. i. [c. 79] p. 25, 65, 
edit. Hudson. The Roman antiquaries, Donatus 
(l. ii. c. 18, p. 173, 174) and Nardini (p. 386, 387), 
have laboured to ascertain the true situation of the 
Lupercal. 

82. Baronius published, from the MSS. of the 
Vatican, this epistle of Pope Gelasius (a.D. 496, 
No. 28-45), which is entitled Adversus Andro- 
machum Senatorem, czterosque Romanos, qui 
Lupercalia secundum morem pristinum colenda 
constituebant. Gelasius always supposes that his 
adversaries are nominal Christians, and, that he 
may not yield to them in absurd prejudice, he im- 
putes to this harmless festival all the calamities of 
the age. 

83. Itaque nos quibus totius mundi regimen 
commisit superna provisio. . . . Pius et triumphator 
semper Augustus filius noster Anthemius, licet 
Divina Majestas et nostra creatio pietati ejus ple- 
nam Imperii commiserit, potestatem, ctc. ... 
Such is the dignified style of Leo, whom Anthemius 
respectfully names Dominus et Pater meus Prin- 
ceps sacratissimus Leo. See Novell, Anthem. tit. ii. 
iii, p. 38, ad calcem Cod. Theod. 

84. The expedition of Heraclius is clouded with 
difficulties (Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. 
vi. p. 640), and it requires some dexterity to use 
the circumstances afforded by Theophanes, with- 
out injury to the more respectable evidence of 
Procopius. 

85. The march of Cato from Berenice, in the 
province of Cyrene, was much longer than that of 
Heraclius from Tripoli. He passed the deep sandy 
desert in thirty days, and it was found necessary to 
provide, besides the ordinary supplies, a great 
number of skins filled with water, and several 
Pslli, who were supposed to possess the art of 
sucking the wounds which had been made by the 
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serpents of their native country. See Plutarch in 
Caton. Uticens. [c. 56] tom. iv. p. 275; Strabon, 
Geograph. |. xvii. p. 1193 [p. 836, ed. Casaub.]. 

86. The principal sum is clearly expressed by 
Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 6, p. 191 (tom. 
i. p. 335, ed. Bonn)); the smaller constituent parts, 
which Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 
396) has laboriously collected from the Byzantine 
writers, are less certain and less important. The 
historian Malchus laments the public misery (Ex- 
cerpt. ex Suida in Corp. Hist. Byzant. p. 58); but 
he is surely unjust when he charges Leo with 
hoarding the treasures which he extorted from the 
people [p. 270, ed. Bonn]. 

87. This promontory is forty miles from Car- 
thage (Procop. l. i. c. 6, p. 192 [De Bell. Vandal. 
tom. i. p. 377, ed. Bonn]), and twenty leagues from 
Sicily (Shaw’s Travels, p. 89). Scipio landed far- 
ther in the bay, at the fair promontory; see the 
animated description of Livy, xxix. 26, 27. 

88. Theophanes (p. 100 (tom. i. p. 179, ed. 
Bonn]) affirms that many ships of the Vandals 
were sunk. The assertion of Jornandes (de Suc- 
cessione Regn.), that Basiliscus attacked Carthage, 
must be understood in a very qualified sense. 

89. Damascius in Vit. Isidor. apud Phot. p. 
1048 [p. 342, ed. Bekk.]. It will appear, by com- 
paring the three short chronicles of the times, that 
Marcellinus had fought near Carthage, and was 
killed in Sicily. 

go. For the African war see Procopius (de Bell. 
Vandal. 1. i. c. 6, p. 191, 192, 193 (tom. i. p. 335, 
sqq., cd bonn]), Theophanes (p. 99, 100, 101, [ed. 
Par.; tom. i. p. 179 sqq., ed. Bonn]), Cedrenus (p. 
349, 350 (tom. i. p. 613, ed. Bonn]), and Zonaras 
(tom. ii. l. xiv. p. 50, 51). Montesquieu (Consid- 
érations sur la Grandeur, etc., c. xx. tom. iii. p. 
497) has made a judicious observation on the fail- 
ure of these great naval armaments. 

91. Jornandes is our best guide through the 
reigns of Theodoric II. and Euric (de Rebus Get- 
icis, c. 44, 45, 46, 47, p. 675-681). Idatius ends too 
soon, and Isidore is too sparing of the information 
which he might have given on the affairs of Spain. 
The events that relate to Gaul are laboriously il- 
lustrated in the third book of the Abbé Dubos, 
Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 424-620. 

92. See Mariana, Hist. Hispan. tom. i. L v. c. 5, 
p. 162. 

93. An imperfect, but original, picture of Gaul, 
more especially of Auvergne, is shown by Sidonius; 
who, as a senator and afterwards as a bishop, was 
deeply interested in the fate of his country. See 1. 
v. [vii.] Epist. 1, 5, $, etc. 

94. Sidonius, |. ii. Epist. 3, p. 65-68; Greg. 
Turon. |. ii. c. 24, in tom. ii. p. 174; Jornandes, c. 
45, p. 679. Perhaps Ecdicius was only the son-in- 
law of Avitus, his wife’s son by another husband. 

95. Si nullz a republic vires, nulla presidia, si 
nullz, quantum rumor est, Anthemii principis 
Opes, statuit, et auctore, nobilitas, seu patriam di- 
mitere seu capillos (Sidon. |. ii. Epist. 1, p. 33). 
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The last words (Sirmond, Not. p. 25) may likewise 
denote the clerical tonsure, which was indeed the 
choice of Sidonius himself. 

96. The history of these Britons may be traced 
in Jornandes (c. 45, p. 678), Sidonius (1. iii. Epis- 
tol. 9, P. 73, 74), and Gregory of Tours (l. ii. c. 18, 
in tom. ii. p. 170). Sidonius (who styles these mer- 
cenary troops argutos, armatos, tumultuosos, vir- 
tute, numero, contubernio, contumaces) addresses 
their gencral in a tone of friendship and familiarity. 

97. See Sidonius, l. i. Epist. 7, p. 15-20, with 
Sirmond’s notes. This letter does honour to his 
heart as well as to his understanding. ‘The prose of 
Sidonius, however vitiated by a false and affected 
taste, is much superior to his insipid verses. 

98. When the Capitol ceased to be a temple, it 
was appropriated to the usc of the civil magistrate; 
and it is still the residence of the Roman senator. 
The jewellers, etc., might be allowed to expose 
their precious wares in the porticoes. 

99. Hec ad regem Gothorum, charta videbatur 
emitti pacem cum Græco Imperatore dissuadens, 
Britannos super Ligerim sitos impugnari oportere 
demonstrans, cum Burgundionibus jure gentium 
Gallas dividi debere confirmans. 

100. Senatûsconsultum Tiberianum (Sirmond, Not. 
p. 17); bnt that law allowed only ten days between 
the sentence and execution; the remaining twenty 
were added in the reign of [heodosius. 

101. Catilina seculi nostri. Sidonius, l. ii. Epist. 
1, p. 33; l. v. Epist. 13, p. 143; l. vai. Epist. 7, p. 
185. He execrates the crimes and applauds the 
punishment of Seronatus, perhaps with the indig- 
nation of a virtuous citizen, perhaps with the re- 
sentment of a personal enemy. 

102. Ricimer, under the reign of \nthemius, de- 
feated and slew in battle Beorgor, king of the 
Alani (Jornandes, c. 45, p. 678). His sister had 
married the king of the Burgundians, and he 
maintained an intimate connection with the Suevic 
colony established in Pannonia and Noricum. 

103. Galatam concitatum. Sirmond (in his notes 
to Ennodius (tom. i. p. 659]) applies this appella- 
tion to Anthemius himself. The empcror was prob- 
ably born in the province of Galatia, whose in- 
habitants, the Gallo-Grecians, were supposed to 
unite the vices of a savage and a corrupted people. 

104. Epiphanius was thirty years bishop of 
Pavia (a.D. 467 497; see Lillemont, Mém. Ecclés. 
tom. xvi. p. 788.) His name and actions would have 
been unknown to posterity if Ennodius, one of his 
successors, had not written his Life (Sirmond, 
Opera, tom. i. p. 1647-1692); in which he repre- 
sents him as one of the greatest characters of the 
age. 

he. Ennodius (p. 1659-1664) has related this 
embassy of Epiphanius; and his narrative, verbose 
and turgid as it must appear, illustrates some 
curious passages in the fall of the Western empire. 

106. Priscus Excerpt. Legation. p. 74 [P. 219, 
ed. Bonn]. Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 6, p. 
191 [tom. i. p. 336, ed. Bonn]. Eudoxia and her 
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daughter were restored after the death of Majorian. 
Perhaps the consulship of Olybrius (a.D. 464) was 
bestowed as a nuptial present. 

107. The hostile appearance of Olybrius is fixed 
(notwithstanding the opinion of Pagi) by the du- 
ration of his reign. The secret connivance of Leo is 
acknowledged by Theophanes and the Paschal 
Chronicle. We are ignorant of his motives; but in 
this obscure period our ignorance extends to the 
most public and important facts. 

108. Of the fourteen regions, or quarters, into 
which Rome was divided by Augustus, only onè, 
the Janiculum, lay on the Tuscan side of the Tiber. 
But, in the fifth century, the Vatican suburb 
formed a considerable city; and in the ecclesiastical 
distribution, which had been recently made by 
Simplicius, the reigning pope, two of the seven 
regions or parishes of Rome depended on the 
church of St. Peter. See Nardini Roma Antica, p. 
67. It would require a tedious dissertation to mark 
the circumstances in which I am inclined to de- 
part from the topography of that learned Roman. 

109. Nuper Anthemii et Ricimeris civili furore 
subver a est. Gelasius (in Epist. ad Andromach., 
apud Baron. a.p. 496, No. 42), Sigonius (tom. i. 1. 
xiv. de Occidentali Imperio, p. 542, 543), and 
Muratori (Annali d’Italia tom. iv. p. 308, 309), 
with the aid of a less imperfect MS. of the Historia 
Miscella, have illustrated this dark and bloody 
transaction. 

r10. Such had been the szeva ac deformis urbe 
tota facies, when Rome was assaulted and stormed 
by the troops of Vespasian (see Tacit. Hist. iii. 82, 
83); and every cause of mischief had since acquired 
much additional cnergy. The revolution of ages 
may bring round the same calamities; but ages 
may revolve without producing a Tacitus to de- 
scribe them. 

111. See Ducange, Familiz Byzantin. p. 74, 75. 
Areobi.udus, who appears to have married the 
niece of the emperor Justinian, was the eighth de- 
scendant uf the elder Theodosius. 

112. The last revolutions of the Western empire 
are faintly marked in ‘Theophanes (p. 102 [tom. i. 
p. 184, ed. Bonn]), Jornandes (c. 45, p. 679), the 
Chronicle of Marcellinus, and the Fragments of an 
anonymous writer, published by Valesius at the 
end of Ammianus (p. 716, 717 [tom. ii. p. 303 3g., 
ed. Bipov ] If Photius had not been so wretchedly 
concise, we should derive much information from 
the contemporary histories of Maichus and Can- 
didus. See his Extracts, p. 172-179 [p. 54-56, ed. 
Bekk. ]. 

113. See Greg. Turon. l. ii. c. 28, in tom. ii. p. 
175. Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 613. By the 
murder or death of his two brothers, Gundobald 
acquired the sole possession of the kingdom of 
Burgundy, whose ruin was hastened by their dis- 
cord. 

114. Julius Nepos armis pariter summus Au- 
gustus ac moribus. Sidonius, l. v. Ep. 16, p. I 46. 
Nepos had given to Ecdicius the title of Patrician. 
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which Anthemius had promised, decessoris An- 
themii fidem absolvit. See 1. viii. Ep. 7, p. 2a4 [l 
v. Ep. 16, p. 146]. 

115. Epiphanius was sent ambassador from Ne- 
pos to the Visigoths for the purpose of ascertaining 
the fines Imperii Italici (Ennodius in Sirmond, tom. 
i. p. 1665-1669). His pathetic discourse concealed 
the disgraceful secret which soon excited the just 
and bitter complaints of the bishop of Clermont. 

116. Malchus, apud Phot. p. 172 [p. 54 b. ed. 
Bekk.]. Ennod. Epigram, Ixxxii, in Sirmond Oper. 
tom. i. p. 1879. Some doubt may however be 
raised on the identity of the emperor and the 
archbishop. 

117. Our knowledge of these mercenaries who 
subverted the Western empire is derived from 
Procopius (de Bell. Gothico. 1. i. c. i. p. 308 [tom. 
ii. p. 6, ed. Bonn]). The popular opinion and the 
recent historians represent Odoacer in the false 
light of a stranger and a king, who invaded Italy 
with an army of foreigners, his native subjects. 

118. Orestes, qui eo tempore quando Attila ad 
Italiam venit, se illi junxit, et ejus notarius factus 
fuerat. Anonym. Vales. p. 716 [Amm. Marc. tom, 
ii. p. 303, ed. Bipon.] He is mistaken in the date; 
but we may credit his assertion that the secretary 
of Attila was the father of Augustulus. 

119. See Ennodius (in Vit. Epiphan. Sirmond, 
tom. i. p. 1669, 1670). He adds weight to the nar- 
rative of Procopius, though we may doubt whether 
the devil actually contrived the siege of Pavia to 
distress the bishop and his flock. 

120, Jornandes, c. 53, 54, p. 692-695. M. de 
Buat (Hist. des Peuples de Europe, tom. viii. p. 
221-2238) has clearly explained the origin and ad- 
ventures of Odoacer. I am almost inclined to be- 
lieve that he was the same who pillaged Angers, 
and commanded a fleet of Saxorr pirates on the 
ocean. Greg. Turon. l. ii. c. 18, in tom. ii. p. 170. 

121. Vade ad It&liam, vade vilissimis nunc pel- 
libus coopertus: sed multis cito plurima largiturus. 
Anonym. Vales. p. 717 [Amm. Marc. ii. p. 305, 
ed. Bipon.]. He quotes the Life of St. Severinus, 
which is extant, and contains much unknown and 
valuable history; it was composed by his disciple 
Eugippius (A.D. 511), thirty years after his death. 
See Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. xvi. p. 168- 
181, 

122. Theophanes, who calls him a Goth, affirms 
that he was educated, nursed (7padevros), in Italy 
(p. 102 [tom. i. p. 184, ed. Bonn]); and as this 
strong expression will not bear a literal interpre- 
tation, it must be explained hy long service in the 
Imperial guards. 

123. Nomen regis Odoacer assumpsit, cum 
tamen neque purpur4 nec regalibus uteretur in- 
signibus. Cassiodor. in Chron. a.D. 476. He seems 
to have assumed the abstract title of a king without 
applying it to any particular nation or country. 

124. Malchus, whose loss excites our regret, has 
preserved (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 93 [ed. Far.; p. 
295, ed. Bonn]) this extraordinary embassy from 
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the senate to Zeno. The anonymous fragment (p. 
717) and the extract from Candidus (apud Phot. 
p. 176 [p. 55, ed. Bekk.]) are likewise of some use, 

125. The precise year in which the Western em- 
pire was extinguished is not positively ascertained. 
The vulgar era of A.D. 476 appears to have the sanc- 
tion of authentic chronicles, But the two dates as- 
signed by Jornandes (c. 46, p. 680) would delay 
that great event to the year 479; and though M. de 
Buat has overlooked his evidence, he produces 
(tom. viii. p. 261-288) many collateral circum- 
stances in support of the same opinion. 

126. See his medals in Ducange (Fam. Byzan- 
tin. p. 81), Priscus (Excerpt. Legat. p. 57 [p. 185, 
ed. Bonn]). Maffei (Osservazioni Letterarie, tom. 
ii. p. 314). We may allege a famous and similar 
case. The meanest subjects of the Roman empire 
assumed the :llustrious name of Patricius, which, by 
the conversion of Ireland, has been communicated 
to a whole nation. 

127. Ingrediens autem Ravennam deposuit Au- 
gustulum de regno, cujus infantiam misertus con- 
cessit ci sanguinem; et quia pulcher erat, tamen 
donavit ci reditum sex millia solidos, et misit eum 
intra Campaniam cum parentibus suis libere vi- 
vere. Anonym. Vales. p. 716 [Amm. Marc. tom. ii. 
p. 303, ed. Bipon.]. Jornandes says (c. 46, p. 680), 
in Lucullano Campaniæ castello exsilii pæna dam- 
navit. 

128. See the eloquent Declamation of Seneca 
(Epist. Ixxxvi.). The philosopher might have rec- 
ollected that all luxury is relative; and that the 
elder Scipio, whose manners were polished by 
study and conversation, was himself accused of 
that vice by his ruder contcmporaries (Livy, xxix. 
19). 

129. Sylla, in the language of a soldier, praised 
his perit:a castrametand: (Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 7). 
Phædrus, who makes its shady walks (leta virtd:a) 
the scene of an insipid fable (ii. 5), has thus de- 
scribed the situation:— 

Cesar Tiberius quum petens Neapolim, 

In Misenensem villam venisset suam; 

Quæ monte summo posita Luculli manu 
Prospectat Siculum et despicit Tuscum mare. 

130. From seven myriads and a half to two hun- 
dred and fifty myriads of drachmæ. Yet even in 
the possession of Marius it was a luxurious retire- 
ment. The Romans derided his indolence; they 
soon bewailed his agtivity. See Plutarch in Caius 
Marius. i : 

131. Lucullus had other villas of equal, though 
various, magnificenof at Baiz, Naples, Tusculum, 
etc. He boasted thaģ he changed his climate with 
the storks and crages. Plutarch, in the life of 
Lucullus. 

132. Severinus diédd in Noricum, A.D. 482. Six 
years afterwards hig body, which scattered mir- 
acles as it passed, was transported by his disciples 
into Italy. The devation of a Neapolitan lady in- 
vited the saint to the Lucullan villa, in the place of 
Augustulus, who was probably no more, See Ba- 
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ronius (Annal. Eccles. a.p. 496, No. 50, 51) and 
Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. xvi. p. 178-181), 
from the original Life by Eugippius. The narrative 
of the last migration of Severinus to Naples is like- 
wise an authentic piece. 

133. The consular Fasti may be found in Pagi or 
Muratori. The consuls named by Odoacer, or per- 
haps by the Roman senate, appear to have been 
acknowledged in the Eastern empire. 

134. Sidonius Apollinaris (L i. Epist. 9, p. 22, 
edit. Sirmond) has compared the two leading sen- 
ators of his time (a.D. 468), Gennadius Avienus and 
Cæcina Basilius. To the former he assigns the 
specious, to the latter the solid, virtues of public 
and private life. A Basilius junior, possibly his son, 
was consul in the year 48o. 

135. Epiphanius interceded for tht people of 
Pavia; and the king first granted an indulgence of 
five years, and afterwards relieved them from the 
oppression of Pelagius, the Prxtorian prefect (En- 
nodius, in Vit. St. Epiphan, in Sirmond. Oper. 
tom. i. p. 1670-1672). 

136. See Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.b. 483, No. 
10-15. Sixtcen years afterwards the irregular pro- 
ceedings of Basilius were condemned by pope 
Symmachus in a Roman synod. 

137. The wars of Odoacer are concisely men- 
tioned hy Panl the Deacon (de Gest. Langobard. 
L.i,c. 1g, p. 757, edit. Grot.) andinthetwo Chronicles 
of Cassiodorus and Cuspinian. The Life of St. 
Severinus, by Eugippius, which the Count de 
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Buat (Hist. des Peuples, etc., tom. viii. c. 1, 4, 8, 9) 
has diligently studied, illustrates the ruin of Nori» 
cum and the Bavarian antiquities. 

138. Tacit. Annal. iii. 54. The Recherches 
sur l’Administration des ‘Terres chez les Romains 
(P. 351-361) clearly state the progress of internal 
decay. 

139. A famine, which afflicted Italy at the time 
of the irruption of Odoacer, king of the Heruli, is 
eloquently described in prose and verse by a French 
poet (Les Mois, tom. ii. p. 174, 206, edit. in 12mo.). 
I am ignorant from whence he derives his infor- 
mation, but I am well assured that he relates some 
facts incompatible with the truth of history. 

140. See the xxxixth epistle of St. Ambrose 
[tom. ii. p. 944, ed. Bened.] as it is quoted by Mu- 
ratori, sopra le Antichità Italiane, tom. i. Dissert. 
xxi. p. 354. 

141. Æmilia, Tuscia, ceteræque provinciæ in 
quibus hominum prope nullus exsistit. Gelasius, 
Epist. ad Andromachum, ap. Baronium Annal. 
Eccles. a.D. 496, No. 36. 

142. Verumque confitentibus, latifundia perdi- 
dere Italiam. Pln. Hist. Natur. xviii. 7 [§ 3]. 

143 Such are the topics of consolation, or rather 
of patience, which Cicero (ad Familiares, lib. ix. 
Epist. 17) suggests to his friend Papirius Pætus, 
under the military despotism of Cæsar. The argu- 
ment, however, of “vivere pulcherrimum duxi,” is 
more forcibly addressed to a Roman philosopher, 
who possessed the free alternative of life or death. 
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1. The origin of the monastic institution has 
been laboriously discussed by Thomassin (Dis- 
cipline de l'Eglise, tom. i. p. 1419-1426) and 
Helyot (Hist. des Ordres Monastiques, tum. i. p. 
1-66). These authors are very learned and toler- 
ably honest, and their difference of opinion shows 
the subject in its full extent. Yet the cautious 
Protestant, who distrusts any Popish guides, may 
consult the seventh book of Bingham’s Christian 
Antiquities. 

2. See Euseb. Demonstrat. Evangel. (l. i. p. 20, 
21, edit. Græc. Rob. Stephani, Paris, 1545). In his 
Ecclesiastical History, published twelve years after 
the Demonstration, Eusebius (l. ii. c. 17) asserts 
the Christianity of the Therapeutæ; but he ap- 
pears ignorant that a similar institution was ac- 
tually revived in Egypt. 

3. Cassian (Collat. xviii. 5 [Max. Bibl. Patr. t. 
vii. p. 208]) claims this origin for the institution of 
the Cenobites, which gradually decayed till it was 
restored by Antony and his disciples. 

4. ‘NbeAudraroy yap te xpiua els dvOpwrous è- 
Godea rapa Qiov 4 rovabry didogodla. ‘These are the 
expressive words of Sozomen, who copiously and 
agreeably describes (l. i. c. 12, 13, 14) the origin 
and progress of this monkish philosophy (see Sui- 


cer. Thesaur. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 1441). Some mod- 
ern writers, Lipsius (tom. iv. p. 448; Manuduct. 
ad Philosoph. Stoic. iii. 13) and La Mothe de 
Vayer (tom. ix. de la Vertu des Payens, p. 228- 
262), hay“ compared the Carmelites to the Py- 
thagorean,, and the Cynics to the Capucins. 

5. The Carmclites derive their pedigree in reg- 
ular succession from the prophet Elijah (see the 
Theses of Beziers, a.p. 1682, in Bayle’s Nouvelles 
de la République des Lettres, Œuvres, tom. i. p. 
82, etc.; and the prolix irony of the Ordres Mo- 
nastiques, an anonymous work, tom. i. p. 1-433; 
Berlin, 1751). Rome and the inquisition of Spain 
silenced the profane criticism of the Jesuits of 
Flanders (Helyot, Hist. des Ordres Monastiques, 
tom. i. p. 282-300), and the statue of Elijah the 
Carmelite has been erected in the church of St. 
Peter (Voyage. du P. Labat, tom. iii. p. 87). 

6. Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 15. Gens sola, et in toto 
orbe preter ceteras mira, sine ulld femina, omni 
venere abdicatA, sine pecunia, socia palmarum. 
Ita per seculorum millia (incredibile dictu) gens 
zeterna est in qué nemo nascitur. Tam fecunda illis 
aliorum vitæ poenitentia est. He places them just 
beyond the noxious influence of the lake, and 
names Engaddi and Masada as the nearest towns. 
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The Laura and monastery of St. Sabas could not 
be far distant from this place. See Reland, Pal- 
estin. tom. i. p. 295; tom. ii. p. 763, 874, 880, 890. 

4. See Athanas. Op. tom. ii. p. 450-505 (tom. 
i. p. 793-866, ed. Bened. 1698], and the Vit. 
Patrum, p. 26-74, with Rosweyde’s Annotations. 
The former is the Greek original; the latter, a very 
ancient Latin version by Evagrius, the friend of St. 
Jerom. 

8. Tpdupara wey wade ox ğvéoxero. Athanas. 
tom. ii. in Vit. St. Anton. p. 452 [p. 795, ed. Ben- 
ed. 1698; cf. c. 72, p. 849], and the assertion of his 
total ignorance has been received by many of the 
ancients and moderns. But ‘Tillemont (Mém. 
Ecclés. tom. vii. p. 666) shows, by some probable 
arguments, that Antony could read and write in 
the Coptic, his native tongue; and that he was 
only a stranger to the Greek letters. ‘The philosopher 
Synesius (p. 51 [ed. Par. 1612]) acknowledges that 
the natural genius of Antony did not require the 
aid of learning. 

9. Arure autem erant ei trecentz uberes, et 
valde optima (Vit. Patr. 1. v. [l. i.] p. 36). If the 
Arura be a square measure of an hundred Egyptian 
cubits (Rosweyde, Onomasticon ad Vit. Patrum, 
p. 1014, 1015 [p. 1009]), and the Egyptian cubit 
of all ages be equal to twenty-two English inches 
(Greaves, vol. i. p. 233), the arura will consist of 
about three-quarters of an English acre. 

10. The description of the monastery is given by 
Jerom (tom. i. p. 248, 249, in Vit. Hilarion (tom. 
ii. p. 31, ed. Vallars.]), and the P. Sicard (Mis- 
sions du Levant, tom. v. p. 122-200). Their ac- 
counts cannot always be reconciled: the father 
painted from his fancy, and the Jesuit from his 
experience. 

11. Jerom, tom. i. p. 146, ad Eustochium [Ep. 
22, p. 119, ed. Vall.]; Hist. Lausiac. c. 7, in Vit. 
Patrum, p. 712-{p. 982]. The P. Sicard (Missions 
du Levant, tom. ii. p. 29-79) visited and has de- 
scribed this desert, which now contains four mon- 
asteries, and twenty or thirty monks. See D’An- 
ville, Description de P Egypte, p. 74. 

12. Tabenne is a small island in the Nile, in the 
diocese of ‘Tentyra or Dendera, between the mod- 
ern town of Girge and the ruins of ancient Thebes 
(D’Anville, p. 194). M. de Tillemont doubts 
whether it was an isle; but I may conclude, from 
his own facts, that the primitive name was after- 
wards transferred to the great monastery of Bau or 
Pabau (Mém. Ecclés. tom. vii. p. 678, 688). 

13. See in the Codex Regularum (published by 
Lucas Holstenius, Rome, 1661) a preface of St. 
Jerom to his Latin version of the Rule of Pacho- 
mius, tom. i. p. 61 [tom. i. p. 25, ed. Augsb. 1759]. 

14. Rufin. c. 5, in Vit. Patrum, p. 459. He calls 
it civitas ampla valde et populosa, and reckons 
twelve churches. Strabo (l. xvii. p. 1166 [p. 812, 
ed. Casaub.]) and Ammianus (xxii. 16) have made 
honourable mention of Oxyrinchus, whose inhab- 
itants adored a small fish in a magnificent temple. 

15. Quanti populi habentur in urbibus, tantz 
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pene habentur in desertis multitudines monacho- 
rum. Rufin. c. 7, in Vit. Patrum, p. 461. He con- 
gratulates the fortunate change. 

16. The introduction of the monastic life into 
Rome and Italy is occasionally mentioned by Je- 
rom, tom. i. p. 119, 120, 199. 

17. See the Life of Hilarion, by St. Jerom (tom. 
i. p. 241, 252 [tom. ii. p. 15, 24, ed. Vall.]). The 
storics of Paul, Hilarion, and Malchus, by the 
same author, are admirably told; and the only de- 
fect of these pleasing compositions is the want of 
truth and common sense. 

18. His original retreat was in a small village on 
the banks of the Iris, not far from Neo-Cesarea. 
The ten or twelve years of his monastic life were 
disturbed by long and frequent avocations. Some 
critics have disputed the authenticity of his ascetic 
rules; but the external evidence is weighty, and 
they can only prove that it is the work of a real or 
affected enthusiast. See Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. 
tom. ix. p. 636-044; Helyot, Hist. des Ordres Mo- 
Nastiques, tom. i. p. 175-181. 

19. See his Life, and the three Dialogues by Sul- 
picius Severus, who asserts (Dialog. i. 16) that the 
booksellers of Rome were delighted with the quick 
and ready sale of his popular work. 

20. When Hilarion sailed from Parztonium to 
Cape Pachynus, he offered to pay his passage with 
a book of the Gospcls. Posthumian, a Gallic monk, 
who had visited Egypt, found a merchant-ship 
bound from Alexandria to Marscilles, and per- 
formed the voyage in thirty days (Sulp. Sever. 
Dialog. i. 1). Athanasius, who addressed his Life 
of St. Anthony to the foreign monks, was obliged 
to hasten the composition, that it might be ready 
for the sailing of the fleets (tom. ii. p. 451 [tom. i. 
Pp. 794, ed. Bened. 1698). 

21. See Jerom (tom. i. p. 126), Assemanni, 
Bibliot. Orient. tom. iv. p. 92, p. 857-919, and 
Geddes, Church History of ‘Ethiopia, p. 29, 30, 
31. The Abyssinian monks adhere very strictly to 
the primitive institution. 

22. Camden’s Britannia, vol. i. p. 666, 667. 

23. All that learning can extract from the rub- 
bish of the dark ages is copiously stated by Arch- 
bishop Usher in his Britannicarum Ecclesiarum 
Antiquitates, cap. xvi. p. 425-503. 

24. This small though not barren spot, Iona, 
Hy, or Columbkill, only two miles in length and 
one mile in breadth, has been distinguished—1. 
By the monastery of St. Columba, founded A.D. 
566, whose abbot exercised an extraordinary juris- 
diction over the bishops of Caledonia; 2. By a 
classic library, whi¢h afforded some hopes of an. 
entire Livy; and, % By the tombs of sixty kings, 
Scots, Irish, and Narwegians, who reposed in holy 
ground, See Usher (p. 311, 360-370) and Buchanan 
(Rer. Scot. l. ii. p..15, edit. Ruddiman). 

25. Chrysostom {in the first tome of the Bene- 
dictine edition) has consecrated three books to the 
praise and defence of the monastic life. He is en- 
couraged, by the example of the ark, to presume 
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that none but the elect (the monks) can possibly be 
saved (l. i. p. 55, 56). Elsewhere, indeed, he be- 
comes more merciful (l. iii. p. 83, 84), and allows 
different degrecs of glory, like the sun, moon, and 
stars. In his lively comparison of a king and a 
monk (I. iii. p. 116-121), he supposes (what is 
hardly fair) that the king will be more sparingly 
rewarded, and more rigorously punished. 

26. Thomassin (Discipline de l’Eglise, tom. i. p. 
1426-1469) and Mabillon (Œuvres Posthumes, 
tom. ii. p. 115-158). The monks were gradually 
adopted as a part of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

27. Dr. Middleton (vol. i. p. 110) liberally cen- 
sures the conduct and writings of Chrysostom, one 
of the most eloquent and successful advocates for 
the monastic life. 

28. Jerom’s devout ladies form a very consider- 
able portion of his works: the particular treatise, 
which he styles the Epitaph of Paula (tom. i. p. 
169-192 [Ep. 108, tom. i. p. 684, ed. Vallars.]), is 
an elaborate and extravagant panegyric. The ex- 
ordium is ridiculously turgid:—“‘Ițt all the mem- 
bers of my body were changed into tongues, and if 
all my limbs resounded with a human voice, yet 
should I be incapable,” etc. 

2g. Socrus Dei esse ccepisti (Jerom. tom. i. p. 
140, ad.Fustochium), Rufinus (in Hieronym. Op. 
tom. iv. p. 224), who was justly scandalised, asks 
his adversary, From what Pagan poet he had 
stolen an expression so impious and absurd? 

30. Nunc autem veniunt plerumque ad hanc pro- 
fessionem servitutis Dei, et ex conditione servili, 
vel etiam liberati, vel propter hoc a Dominis li- 
berati sive liberandi; et cx vita rusticana, et ex 
opificum exercitatione, et plebeio labore. Augus- 
tin. de Oper. Monach. c. 22, ap. Thomassin, 
Discipline de l'Eglise, tom. iii. p. 1094. The 
Egyptian, who blamed Arsenius, owned that he 
led a more comfortable life as a monk than as a 
shepherd. See Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. xiv. 

. 679. 
31. A Dominican friar (Voyages du P. Labat, 
tom. i. p. 10), who lodged at Cadiz in a convent of 
his brethren, soon understood that their repose was 
never interrupted by nocturnal devotion; *“quoi- 
qu’on ne laisse pas de sonner pour Pédification du 
peuple.” 

32, Sce a very sensible preface of Lucas Hol- 
stenius to the Codex Regularum. The emperors 
attempted to support the obligation of public and 
private duties; but the feeble dykes were swept 
away by the torrent of superstition; and Justinian 
surpassed the most sanguine wishes of the monks 
(Thomassin, tom. i. p. 1782-1799; and Bingham, 
L vii. c. 3, p. 253). 

33. The monastic institutions, particularly those 
of Egypt, about the year 400, are described by four 
curious and devout travellers—Rufinus (Vit. Pa- 
trum, l. ii. iii. p. 424-536), Posthumian (Sulp. 
Sever. Dialog. i.), Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. in Vit. 
Patrum, p. 709-863 [783]), and Cassian (see in 
tom. vii. Bibliothee. Max. Patrum, his four first 
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books of Institutes, and the twenty-four Collations 
or Conferences). 

34. The example of Malchus (Jerom. tom. i. p. 
256 [tom. ii. p. 44, ed. Vallars.]), and the design 
of Cassian and his friend (Collation xxiv. 1), are 
incontestable proofs of their freedom, which is 
elegantly described by Erasmus in his Life of St. 
Jerom. See Chardon, Hist. des Sacremens, tom, 
vi. p. 279-300. 

35. See the Laws of Justinian (Novell. cxxiii, 
No. 42 (Auth. Coll. ix. tit. vii.]), and of Lewis the 
Pious (in the Historians of France, tom. vi. p. 427), 
and the actual jurisprudence of France, in Denis- 
sart (Decisions, etc., tom. iv. p. 855, etc.). 

36. The ancient Codex Regularum, collected by 
Benedict Anianinus, the reformer of the monks in 
the beginning of the ninth century, and published 
in the seventeenth by Lucas Holstenius, contains 
thirty different rules for men and women. Of these 
seven were composed in Egypt, one in the East 
one in Cappadocia, one in Italy, one in Africa, 
four in Spain, eight in Gaul or France, and one in 
England. 

37 The rule of Columbanus, so prevalent in the 
West inflicts one hundred lashes for very slight of- 
fences (Cod. Reg. part ii. p. 174 (tom. i. p. 178, ed. 
1759]). Before the time of Charlemagne the abbots 
indulged themselves in mutilating their monks, or 
putting out their eyes—a punishment much less 
crucl than the tremendous vade in pace (the sub- 
terrancous dungeon, or sepulchre), which was 
afterwards invented. See an admirable discourse 
of the learned Mabillon (Œuvres Posthumes, tom. 
ii. p. 321-336), who, on this occasion, seems to be 
inspired by the genius of humanity. For such an 
effort, I can forgive his defence of the holy tear of 
Vendome (p. 361-399). 

38. Sulp. Sever. Dialog. i. 12, 13, P. 532, etc. 
(ed. Lugd. B. 1647]; Cassian. Institut. l. iv. c. 26, 
27. “Præcipua ibi virtus et prima cst obedientia.” 
Among the Verba seniorum (in Vit. Patrum, L. v. 
p. 617), the fourteenth libel or discourse is on the 
subject of obedience: and the Jesuit Rosweyde, 
who published that huge volume for the use of 
convents, has collected all the scattered passages in 
his two copious indexes. 

39. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, vol. iv. p. 161) has observed the scandalous 
valour of the Cappadocian monks, which was ex- 
emplified in the banishment of Chrysostom. 

40. Cassian has simply, though copiously, de- 
scribed the monastic habit of Egypt (Institut. 1. i.), 
to which Sozomen (l. iii. c. 14) attributes such alle- 
gorical meaning and virtue. 

41. Regul. Benedict. cap. 55, in Cod. Regul. 
part ii. p. 51 (tom. i. p. 130, ed. Augsb. 1759]. 

42. See the Rule of Ferreolus, bishop of Usez 
(cap. 31, in Cod. Regul. part ii. p. 136 [tom. i. p. 
162]), and of Isidore, bishop of Seville (cap. 13, in 
Cod. Regul. part ii. p. 214 [tom. i. p. 193]). 

43. Some partial indulgences were granted for 
the hands and feet. ““Totum autem corpus nemo 
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unguet nisi caus’ infirmitatis, nec lavabitur aqua 
nudo corpore, nisi languor perspicuus sit.” (Regul. 
Pachom. xcii. part. i. p. 78 [tom. i. p. 31).) 

44. St. Jerom, in strong but indiscrect language, 
expresses the most important use of fasting and ab- 
stinence: “Non quod Deus universitatis Creator et 
Dominus, irtestinorum nostrorum rugitd, et in- 
anitate ventris, pulmonisque ardore delectetur, 
sed quod aliter pudicitia tuta esse non possit.” 
(Op. tom. i. p. 137, ad Eustochium [Ep. 22, tom. 
i. p. 94, ed. Vallars.].) See the twelfth and twenty- 
second Collations of Cassian, de Castitate and de 
Iusionsbus Nocturnis. 

45. Edacitas in Græcas gula est, in Gallis natura 
(Dialog. i. c. 4, p. 521). Cassian fairly owns that 
the perfect model of abstinence cannot be imitated 
in Gaul, on account of the aérum temperies, and 
the qualitas nostra fragilitatis (Institut. iv. 11). 
Among the Western rules, that of Columbanus is 
the most austere: he had been educated amidst the 
poverty of Ireland, as rigid, perhaps, and inflex- 
ible as the abstemious virtue of Egypt. The rule of 
Isidore of Seville is the mildest: on holidays he 
allows the use of flesh. 

46. “Those who drink only water, and have no 
nutritious liquor, ought at least to have a pound 
and a half (twenty-four ounces) of bread every day.” 
State of Prisons, p. 40, by Mr. Howard. 

47. See Cassian. Collat. ii. 19, 20, 21. The small 
loaves or biscuit of six ounces each had obtained 
the name of Paximacra (Rosweyde, Onomasticon, 
p. 1045 [1033]). Pachomius, however, allowed his 
monks some latitude in the quantity of their food; 
but he made them work in proportion as they ate 
(Pallad. in Hist. Lausiac. c. 38, 39, in Vit. Patrum, 
L viii. p. 736, 737). 

48. See the banquet to which Cassian (Colla- 
tion viii. 1) was invited by Serenus, an Egyptian 
abbot. 

49. See the Rult of St. Benedict, cap. 39, 40 (in 
Cod. Reg. part ii. p. 41, 42 (tom. i. p. 129, ed. 
1759]). Licet legamus vinum omnino monachorum 
non esse, sed quia nostris temporibus id monachis 
persuaderi non potest; he allows them a Roman 
hemina, a measure which may be ascertained from 
Arbuthnot’s Tables. 

50. Such expressions as my book, my cloak, my 
shoes (Cassian. Institut. 1. iv. c. 13) were not less 
severely prohibited among the Western monks 
(Cod. Regul. part ii. p. 174 [tom. i. p. 178], 235, 
288); and the Rule of Columbanus punished them 
with six lashes. The ironical author of the Ordres 
Monastiques, who laughs at the foolish nicety of 
modern convents, seems ignorant that the ancients 
were equally absurd. 

51. Two great masters of ecclesiastical science, 
the P. Thomassin (Discipline de PEglise, tom. iii. 
p. 1090-1139) and the P. Mabillon (Etudes Mo- 
nastiques, tom. i. p. 116-155), have seriously ex- 
amined the manual labour of the monks, which 
n former considers as a merit, and the latter as a 
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s2. Mabillon (Etudes Monastiques, tom, À p. 
47-55) has collected many curious facta to justify 
the litetary labours of his predecessors beth in the 
East and West. Books were copied in the ancient 
monasteries of Egypt (Cassian. Institut. 1, iv.c. 12), 
and by the disciples of St. Martin (Sulp. Sever. in 
Vit. Martin. c. 7, p. 473). Cassiodorus has allowed 
an ample scope for the studies of the monks; and 
we shall not be scandalised if their pen sometimes 
wandered fram Chrysostom and Augustin to Ho- 
mer and Virgil. 

53. Thomassin (Discipline de l’Eglise, tom. iii. p. 
118, 145, 146, 171-179) has examined the revolu- 
tion of the civil, canon, and common law, Modern 
France confirms the death which monks have in- 
flicted on themselves, and justly deprives them of 
all right of inheritance. 

54. See Jerom (tom. i. p. 176, 183). The monk 
Pambo made a sublime answer to Melania, who 
wished to specify the value of her gift:—‘‘Do you 
offer it to me, or to God? If to God, ne who sus- 
pends the mountains in a balance need not be in- 
formed of the weight of your plate.” (Pallad. Hist. 
Lausiac. c. 10, in the Vit. Patrum, I. viii. p. 715.) 

55. Td wodd pépos Tis ys @xewoarro, rpodace 
Tov peradiddvar ravtwr xTwxois, rayras (ws elxeiv) 
awrwxous karaarhoavres. Zosim. l. v. [c. 23] p. 325. 
Yet the wealth of the Eastern monks was far sur- 
passed by the princely greatness of the Benedictines. 

56. The sixth general council (the Quinisext in 
Trullo, Canon xlvii. in Beveridge, tom. i. p. 213) 
restrains women from passing the night in a male, 
or men in a female, monastery. The seventh gen- 
eral council (the second Nicene, Canon xx. in 
Beveridge, tom. i. p. 325) prohibits the ercction of 
double or promiscudus monasteries of both sexes; 
but it appears from Balsamon that the prohibition 
was not effectual. On the irregular plcasures and 
expenses of the clergy and monks, see Thomassin, 
tom. iii. p. 1334-1368. 

57. I have somewhere heard or read the frank 
confession of a Benedictine abbot: “My vow of 
poverty has given me an hundred thousand crowns 
a year; my vow of obedience has raised me to the 
rank of a sovereign prince.” I forget the conse- 
quences of his vow of chastity. 

58. Pior, an Egyptian monk, allowed his sister 
to see him; but he shut his eyes during the whole 
visit. See Vit. Patrum, l iii. p. 504. Many such cx- 
amples might be adgéied. 

59. The 7th, 8th,j 29th, 30th, 31st, 34th, 57th, 
Goth, 86th, and 95h articles of the Rule of Pa- 
chomius, impose t intolerable laws of silence 
and mortification. 

60. The diurnal and nocturnal prayers of the 
monks are copiously discussed by Cassian, in the 
third and fourth ks of his Institutions; and he 
constantly prefers the liturgy which an angel had 
dictated to the monasteries of Tabennce. 

61. Cassian, from his own experience, describes 
the acedia, or listleasness of mind and body, to 
which a monk was exposed when he sighed to find 
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himself alone. Sepiusque egreditur et ingreditur 
cellam, et Solem velut ad occasum tardius proper- 
antem crebrius intuetur (Institut. x. 2). 

62. The temptations and sufferings of Stagirius 
were communicated by that unfortunate youth to 
his friend St. Chrysostom. See Middleton’s Works, 
vol, i. p. 107—110. Something similar introduces 
the life of every saint; and the famous Inigo, or 
Ignatius, the founder of the Jesuits (Vida d’Inigo 
de Guiposcoa, tom. i. p. 29-38) may serve as a 
memorable example. 

63. Fleury, Hist. Ecclésiastique, tom. vii. p. 46. 
I have read somewhere in the Vitæ Patrum, but I 
cannot recover the place, that several, I believe 
many, of the monks, who did not reveal their temp- 
tations to the abbot, became guilty of suicide. 

64. See the seventh and cighth Collations of 
Cassian, who gravely examines why the demons 
were grown less active and numerous since the 
time of St. Antony. Rosweyde’s copious index to 
the Vitz Patrum will point out a variety of infernal 
scenes. The devils were most formidable in a fe- 
male shape. 

65. For the distinction of the Cenobites and the 
Hermits, especially in Egypt, sec Jerom (tom. i. p. 
45, ad Rusticum [Ep. 125, tom. i. p. 932, ed. Val- 
lars.}), the first Dialogue of Sulpicius Severus, Ru- 
finus iç. 24, in Vit. Patrum, 1. ii. p. 478), Palladius 
(c. 7, 69, in Vit. Patrum, l. viii. p. 712, 758), and, 
above all, the eighteenth and nineteenth Colla- 
tions of Cassian. [hese writers, who compare the 
common and solitary life, reveal the abuse and 
danger of the latter. 

66. Suicer. Thesaur. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 205, 
218. Thomassin (Discipline de l'Eglise, tom. i. p. 
1501, 1502) gives a good account of these cells. 
When Gerasimus founded his monastery, in the 
wilderness of Jordan, it was accompanied by a 
Laura of seventy cells. 

67. Theodoret, in a large volume (the Philotheus 
in Vit. Patrum, l. ix. p. 793-863) has collected the 
lives and miracles of thirty Anachorets. Evagrius 
(L i. c. 21) more briefly celebrates the monks and 
hermits of Palestine. 

68. Sozomen, I. vi. c. 33. The great St. Ephrem 
composed a panegyric on these Séoxor, or grazing 
monks (Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. tom. viii. p. 292). 

69. The P. Sicard (Missions du Levant, tom. ii. 
p. 217-233) examined the caverns of the Lower 
Thebais with wonder and devotion. T'he inscrip- 
tions are in the old Syriac character, which was 
used by the Christians of Abyssinia. 

70, Sece Theodoret (in Vit. Patrum, l. ix. p. 848- 
854), Antony (in Vit. Patrum, l. i. p. 170-177), 
Cosmas (in Asseman. Bibliot. Oriental. tou, i. p. 
239-253), Evagrius (l. i. c. 13, 14), and Tillemont 
(Mém. Ecclés. tom. xv. p. 347—392). 

91. The narrow circumference of two cubits, or 
three feet, which Evagrius assigns for the summit of 
the column, is inconsistent with reason, with facts, 
and with the rules of architecture. ‘he people 
who saw it from below might be easily deceived. 
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72. I must not conceal a piece of ancient scandal 
concerning the origin of this ulcer. It has been re- 
ported that the Devil, assuming an angelic form, 
invited him to ascend, like Elijah, into a fiery 
chariot. The saint too hastily raised his foot, and 
Satan seized the moment of inflicting this chastise- 
ment on his vanity. 

73. I know not how to select or specify the mir- 
acles contained in the Vite Patrum of Rosweyde, as 
the number very much exceeds the thousand pages 
of that voluminous work. An elegant specimen 
may be found in the Dialogues of Sulpicius Sev- 
erus and his Life of St. Martin. He reveres the 
monks of Egypt; yet he insults them with the re- 
mark that they never raised the dead; whereas the 
bishop of Tours had restored three dead men to hfe. 

74. On the subject of Ulphilas and the conver- 
sion of the Goths, see Sozomen, l. vi. c. 37; Soc- 
rates, l. iv. c. 33; Theodoret, 1. iv. c. 37; Philostorg. 
l. ii. c. 5. The heresy of Philostorgius appears to 
have given him superior means of information. 

75. A mutilated copy of the four Gospels in the 
Gothic version was published a.p. 1665, and is es- 
teemed the most ancient monument of the Tcu- 
tonic language, though Wetstein attempts, by 
some frivolous conjectures, to deprive U]philas of 
the honour of the wok. [wo of the four additional 
letters express the I and our own Th. See Simon, 
Hist. Critique du Nouveau ‘Testament, tom. ii. p. 
219-223. Mill. Prolegom. p. 151, edit. Kuster. 
Wetstein, Prolegom. tom. i. p. 114. 

76. Philostorgius crroncously places this pas- 
sage under the reign of Constantine; but I am 
much inclined to believe that it preceded the great 
emigration. 

77. We are obliged to Jornandes (de Reb. Get. 
c. 51, p. 688) for a short and lively picture of these 
lesser Goths. Gothi minores, populus immensus, 
cum suo Pontifice ipsoque primate Wulfila. The 
last words, if they are not mere tautology, imply 
some te:nporal jurisdiction. 

78. At non ita Gothi non ita Vandali; malis 
licet doctoribus instituti, meliores tamen etiam in 
hâc farte quam nostri. Salvian de Gubern. Dei, L. 
vii. p. 243 [ed. Par. 1608]. 

79. Mosheim has slightly sketched the progress 
of Christianity in the North, from the fourth to the 
fourteenth century. [he subject would afford ma- 
terials for an ecclesiastical and even philosophical 
history. 

80. To such a cause has Socrates (I. vii. c. 30) 
ascribed the conversion of the Burgundians, whose 
Christian piety is celebrated by Orosius (1. vii. c. 
19 (32]). 

8r. See an original and curious cpistle from 
Daniel, the first bishop of Winchester (Beda, Hist. 
Eccles. Anglorum, 1. v. c. 18, p. 203, edit. Smith), 
to St. Boniface, who preached the Gospel among 
the savages of Hesse and Thuringia. Epistol. Boni- 
facii, Ixvii. in the Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum, 
tom. xiii. p. 93. 

82. The sword of Charlemagne added weight to 
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the argument; but when Daniel wrote this epistle 
(a.D. 723), the Mahometans, who reigned from 
India to Spain, might have retorted it against the 
Christians. 

83. The opinions of Ulphilas and the Goths in- 
clined to semi-Arianism, since they would not say 
that the Son was a creature, though they held com- 
munion with those who maintained that heresy. 
Their apostle represented the whole controversy 
as a question of trifling moment which had been 
raised by the passions of the clergy. Theodoret, 1. 
iv. c. 37. 

84. The Arianism of the Goths has been imputed 
to the emperor Valens: “Itaque justo Dei judicio 
ipsi eum vivum incenderunt, qui propter cum 
etiam mortui, vitio erroris arsuri sunt.” Orosius, |. 
vii. c. 33, p. 554. This cruel sentence is confirmed 
by Tillemont (Mém. Ecclés. tom. vi. p. 604-610), 
who coolly observes, “un seul homme entraîna 
dans l’enfer un nombre infini de Septentrionaux,” 
etc. Salvian (de Gubern. Dei, l. v. p. 150, 151) 
pities and excuses their involuntary error. 

85. Orosius affirms, in the year 416 (l. vii. c. 41, 
p. 580), that the churches of Christ (of the catho- 
lics) were filled with Huns, Suevi, Vandals, Bur- 
gundians. 

86. Radbod, king of the Frisons, was so much 
scandalised by this rash declaration of a mission- 
ary, that he drew back his foot after he had en- 
tered the baptismal font. See Fleury, Hist. Ecclés. 
tom. ix. p. 167. 

87. The epistles of Sidonius, bishop of Clermont 
under the Visigoths, and of Avitus, bishop of 
Vienne under the Burgundians, explain, somctimes 
in dark hints, the general dispositions of the cath- 
olics. The history of Clovis and Theodoric will 
suggest some particular facts. 

88. Genseric confessed the resemblance by the 
severity with which he punished such indiscrect 
allusions. Victor Vitensis, i. 7, p. 10. 

89. Such are the contemporary complaints of 
Sidonius, bishop of Clermont (I. vii. c. 6, p. 182, 
etc., edit. Sirmond). Gregory of Tours, who quotes 
this Epistle (l. ii. c. 25, in tom. ii. p. 174), extorts 
an unwarrantable assertion, that, of the nine va- 
cancies in Aquitain, some had been produced by 
episcopal martyrdoms. 

go. The original monuments of the Vandal per- 
secution are preserved in the five books of the his- 
tory of Victor Vitensis (de Persecutione Vandalic4), 
a bishop who was exiled by Hunneric; in the Life 
of St. Fulgentius, who was distinguished in the 
persecution of ‘Thrasimund (jp Biblioth. Max. Pa- 
trum, tom. ix. p. 4-16); and in the first book of the 
Vandalic War, by the impartial Procopius (c. 7, 8, 
p- 196, 197, 198, 199 [ed. Paris; tom. i. P. 344 591., 
ed. Bonn]). Dom. Ruinart, the last editor of Vic- 
tor, has illustrated the whole subject with a copious 
and learned apparatus of notes and supplement. 
(Paris, 1694.) 

gt. Victor, iv. 2, p. 65. Hunneric refuzes the 
name of Catholics to the Homoousians. He describes, 
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as the veri Divinz Majestatis cultores, his own 
party, who professed the faith, confirmed by more 
than a thousand bishops, in the synods of Rimini 
and Seleucia. 

g2. Victor, ii. 1, p. 21, 22, Laudabilior . . . vide- 
batur. In the MSS. which omit this word, the 
passage is unintelligible. See Ruinart, Not. p. 
164. 

93. Victor, ii. 2, p. 22, 23 [21, 22]. The clergy of 
Carthage called these conditions periculose; and 
they seem, indeed, to have been proposed as a 
snare to entrap the catholic bishops. 

94. See the narrative of this conference and the 
treatment of the bishops in Victor, ii. 13-18, p. 
35-42, and the whole fourth book, p. 63-71. The 
third book, p. 42-62, is entirely filled by their 
apology or confession of faith. 

95. See the list of the African bishops, in Victor, 
p. 117-140, and Ruinart’s notes, p. 215-397. The 
schismatic name of Donatus frequently occurs, and 
they appear to have adopted (like our fanatics of 
the last age) the pious appellations of Deodatus, 
Deogratias, Quidvultdeus, Habetdeum, ctc. 

96. Fulgent. Vit. c. 16-29. Thrasimund affected 
the praise of moderation and learning; and Ful- 
gentius addressed three books of controversy to the. 
Arian tyrant, whom he styles pussıme Rex. Biblioth. 
Maxim. Patrum, tom. ix. p. 41. Only sixty bishops 
are mentioned as exiles in the Life of Fulgentius; 
they are increased to one hundred and twenty by 
Victor Tunnunensis and Isidore; but the number 
of two hundred and twenty is specified in the i:s- 
torria Aftscella and a short authentic chronicle of the 
times. See Ruinart, p. 570, 571. 

97. See the base and insipid epigrams of the 
Stoic, who could nofsupport exile with more for- 
titude than Ovid. Corsica might not produce 
corn, wine, or oil; but it could not be destitute of 
grass, water, and even fire. 

98. Si ob gravitatem cceli intcrissent, vele dam- 
num. Tacit. „Annal. ii. 85. In this application 
Thrasimund would have adopted the reading of 
some critics, ulile damnum. 

99. See these preludes of a general persecution, 
in Victor, ii. c. 3, 4, 7, and the two edicts of Hun- 
neric, l. ii. p. 35, l. iv. p. 64. 

100. See Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 7 [c. 
8], p. 197, 198 (tom. i. p. 344 sqq., ed. Bonn]. A 
Moorish prince endeavoured to propitiate the God 
of the Christians by his diligence to erase the marks 
of the Vandal sacrilege. 

101. Sce this story in Victor, ii. 8-12, p. 30-34. 
Victor describes the distress of these confessors as 
an eye-witness. $ i 

102. See the fifth bpok of Victor. His passionate 
complaints are confitmed by the sober testimony 
of Procopius and the public declaration of the em- 
peror Justinian. Cod, 1. i. tit. xxvii. 

103. Victor, ii. 18, p. 41. 

104. Victor, v. 4, P. 74, 75. His name was Vic- 
torianus, and he was a wealthy citizen of Adru- 
metum, who enjoyed the confidence of the king, 
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by whose favour he had obtained the office, or at 
least the title, of proconsul of Africa. 

105. Victor, i. 6, p. 8, 9. After relating the firm 
resistance and dexterous reply of Count Sebastian, 
he adds, quare alio [alius] generis argumento 
postea bellicosum virum occidit. 

106. Victor, v. 12, 13. ‘Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. 
tom. vi. p. 609. 

107. Premate was more properly the title of the 
bishop of Carthage; but the name of patriarch was 
given by the sects and nations to their principal 
ecclesiastic. See Thomassin, Discipline de l’Elgise, 
tom. i. p. 155, 158. 

108. The patriarch Cyrila himself publicly de- 
clared that he did not understand Latin (Victor, 
ii. 18, p. 42): Nescio Latine; and he might con- 
verse with tolerable case, without being capable of 
disputing or preaching in that language. His Van- 
dal clergy were still more ignorant; and small con- 
fidence could be placed in the Africans who had 
conformed. 

109. Victor, ii. 1, 2, p. 22. 

110. Victor, v. 7, p. 77. He appeals to the am- 
bassador himself, whose name was Uranius. 

111. Astutiores, Victor, iv. 4, p. 70. He plainly 
intimates that their quotation of the Gospel, “Non 
jurabitis in toto,” was only meant to elude the ob- 
ligation oi an inconvenient oath. The forty-six 
bishops who refused were banished to Corsica; the 
three hundred and two who swore were distributed 
through the provinces of Africa. 

112. Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspz, in the Byza- 
cene province, was of a senatorial family and had 
received a liberal education. He could repeat all 
Homer and Menander before he was allowed to 
study Latin, his native tongue (Vit. Fulgent. c. 1), 
Many African bishops might understand Greek, 
and many Greek theologians were translated into 
Latin. 

113. Compare the two prefaces to the Dialogue 
of Vigilius of ‘Thapsus (p. 118, 119, edit. Chiflet). 
He might amuse his learned reader with an inno- 
cent fiction; but the subject was too grave, and the 
Africans were too ignorant. 

114. The P. Quesnel started this opinion, which 
has been favourably received. But the three fol- 
lowing truths, however surprising they may seem, 
are now universally acknowledged (Gerard Vos- 
sius, tom. vi. p. 516-522; Tillemont, Mém. Ecclés. 
tom. viii. p. 667-671). 1. St. Athanasius is not the 
author of the creed which is so frequently read in 
our churches. 2. It does not appear to have existed 
within a century after his death. 3. It was orig- 
inally composed in the Latin tongue, and. con- 
sequently, in the Western provinces. Genn.nlius, 
a patriarch of Constantinople, was so much amazed 
by this extraordinary composition, that he frankly 
pronounced it to be the work of a drunken man. 
Petav. Dogmat. ‘Theologica, tom. ii. l. vii. c. 8, p. 
687. ` 

115. 1 John v. 7. See Simon, Hist. Critique du 
Nouveau Testament, part i. c. xviii. p. 203-218; 
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and part ii. c. ix. p. 99-121; and the elaborate 
Prolegomena and Annotations of Dr. Mill and 
Wetstein to their editions of the Greek Testament. 
In 1689, the papist Simon strove to be free; in 
1707, the Protestant Mill wished to be a slave; in 
1751, the Arminian Wetstein used the liberty of 
his times and of his sect. 

116. Of all the MSS. now extant, above four- 
score in number, some of which are more than 
1200 years old (Wetstcin ad loc.). The orthodox 
copies of the Vatican, of the Complutensijan edi- 
tors, of Robert Stephens, are become invisibk; 
and the two MSS. of Dublin and Berlin are un- 
worthy to form an exception. See Emyln’s Works, 
vol. ii. p. 227—255, 269-299; and M. de Missy’s 
four ingenious letters, in tom. viii. and ix. of the 
Journal Britannique. 

117. Or, more properly, by the four bishops who 
composed and published the profession of faith in 
the name of their brethren. They styled this text 
luce clarius (Victor Vitensis de Persecut. Vandal. 
L iii. c. 11, p. 54). It is quoted soon afterwards by 
the African polemics Vigilius and Fulgentius. 

118 In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
Bibles were corrected by Lanfranc, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and by Nicolas, cardinal and librarian 
of the Roman church, secundum orthodoxam fi- 
dem (Wetstein, Prolegom. p. 84, 85). Notwith- 
standing these corrections, the passage is still 
wanting in twenty-five Latin MSS. (Wetstein ad 
loc.), the oldest and the fairest; two qualities sel- 
dom united, except in manuscripts. 

11q. The art which the Germans had invented 
was applied in Italy to the profane writers of Rome 
and Greece. The original Greck of the New Testa- 
ment was published about the same time (a.D. 
1514, 1516, 1520) by the industry of Erasmus and 
the munificence of Cardinal Ximenes. The Com- 
plutensian Polyglot cost the cardinal 50,000 ducats. 
See Mattaire, Annal. Typograph. tom. ii. p. 2-8, 
125-134; and Wetstein, Prolegomena, p. 116-127, 

120. ‘Ihe three witnesses have been established 
in our Greek Testaments by the prudence of Eras- 
mus; the honest bigotry of the Complutensian 
editors; the typographical fraud or error of Robert 
Stephens in the placing a crotchet; and the delib- 
erate falsehood or strange misapprehension of 
Theodore Beza. 

121. Plin. Hist. Natural. v. 1; Itinerar. Wes- 
seling, p. 15; Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. 
part ii. p. 127. This Tipasa (which must not be 
confonnded with another in Numidia) was a town 
of some note, since Vespasian endowed it with the 
right of Latiuin. 

122. Optatus Milevitanus de Schism. Donatist. 
l. ii. p. 38. 

123. Victor Vitensis, v. 6. p. 76. Ruinart, p. 
483-487. 

124. Æneas Gazæus in Theophrasto, in Bib- 
lioth. Patrum, tom. viii. p. 664, 665. He was a 
Christian, and composed this Dialogue (the Theo- 
phrastus) on the immortality of the soul and the 
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resurrection of the body; besides twenty-five Epis- 
tles, still extant. See Cave (Hist. Litteraria, p. 297) 
and Fabricius (Biblioth, Graec. tom. i. p. 422). 

125. Justinian. Codex, l. i. tit. xxvii. (leg. 1]; 
Marcellin. in Chron. p. 45, in Thesaur. Tempo- 
rum Scaliger; Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. l. i. c. 8, 
p. 196 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 345, ed. Bonn]; Gregor. 
Magnus, Dialog. iii. 32. None of these witnesses 
have specified the number of the confessors, which 
is fixed at sixty in an old menology (apud Ruinart, 
p. 486). Two of them lost their speech by fornica- 
tion; but the miracle is enhanced by the singular 
instance of a boy who had never spoken before his 
tongue was cut out. 

126. See the two general historians of Spain, 
Mariana (Hist. de Rebus Hispaniz, tom. i. 1. v. c. 
12-15, p. 182-194) and Ferreras (French transla- 
tion tom. ii. p. 206-247). Mariana almost forgets 
that he is a Jesuit, to assume the style and spirit of 
a Roman classic. Ferreras, an industrious com- 
piler, reviews his facts and rectifies his chronology. 

127. Goisvintha successively married two kings 
of the Visigoths: Athanigild, to whom she bore 
Brunechild, the mother of Ingundis; and Leovi- 
gild, whose two sons, Hermenegild and Recared, 
were the issue of a former marriage. 

128. Iracundia furore succensa, adprehensam 
per comam capitis puellam in terram conlidit, et 
diu calcibus verberatam, ac sanguine cruentatam, 
jussit exspoliari, et piscina immergi. Greg. Turon. 
L v. c. 39, in tom. ii. p. 255. Gregory is one of our 
best originals for this portion of history. 

129. The catholics, who admitted the baptism 
of heretics, repcated the rite, or, as it was after- 
wards styled, the sacrament, of confirmation, to 
which they ascribed many mystic and marvellous 
prerogatives, both visible and invisible. See Char- 
don, Hist. des Sacremens, tom. i, p. 405-552. 

130. Osset, or Julia Constantia, was opposite to 
Seville, on the northern side of the Batis (Plin. 
Hist. Natur. iii. 3): and the authentic reference of 
Gregory of Tours (Hist. Francor. |. vi. c. 43, p. 
288) deserves more credit than the name of Lusi- 
tania (de Gloria Martyr. c. 24), which has been 
eagerly embraced by the vain and superstitious 
Portuguese (Ferreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. ii. p. 
166.) 

131. This miracle was skilfully performed. An 
Arian king sealed the doors and dug a deep trench 
round the church without being able to intercept 
the Easter supply of baptismal water. 
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132. Ferreras (tom. ii. p. 168-175, A.D. 550) has 
illustrated the difficulties which regard the time 
and circumstances of the conversion of the Suevi. 
They had been recently united by Leovigild to the 
Gothic monarchy of Spain. 

133. This addition to the Nicene, or rather the 
Constantinopolitan creed, was first made in the 
eighth council of Toledo, a.D. 653; but it was ex- 
pressive of the popular doctrine (Gerard Vossius, 
tom. vi. p. 527, de tribus Symbolis). 

134. See Gregor. Magn. l. vii. Epist. 126, apud 
Baronium, Annal. Eccles. a.p. 599, No. 25, 26 
[L ix. Ep. 122, tom. ii. p. 1031, ed. Bened.]. 

135. Paul Warnefrid (de Gestis Langobard. I. 
iv. c. 44, p. 853, edit. Grot.) allows that Arianism 
still prevailed under the rcign of Rotharis (a.D. 
636 -652). The pious deacon does not attempt to 
mark the precise era of the national conversion, 
which was accomplished, however, before the end 
of the seventh century. 

136. Quorum fidei et conversioni ita congratu- 
latus esse rex perhibetur, ut nullum tamien cogeret 
ad Christianismum. . . . Didicerat enim a doctori- 
bus auctoribusque suz salutis, servitium Christi 
voluntarium non coactitium esse debere, Bedx 
Hist. Ecclesiastic. 1. i. c. 26, p. 62, edit. Smith. 

137. See the Historians of France, tom. iv. p. 
114; and Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxonica, p. 11, 
31. Siquis sacrificium immolaverit preter Deo soli 
morte moriatur. 

138. The Jews pretend that they were intro- 
duced into Spain by the fleets of Solomon and the 
arms of Nebuchadnezzar; that Hadrian trans- 
ported forty thousand families of the tribe of 
Judah, and ten thousand of the tribe of Benja- 
min, etc. Basnage, Hist. des Juifs, tom. vii. c. 9, p. 
240-256. 

139. Isidore, at that time archbishop of Seville, 
mentions, disapproves, and congratulates, the zeal 
of Sisebut (Chron. Goth. p. 728 (ed. Grot.]). Ba- 
ronius (a.D. 614, No. 41) assigns the number on 
the evidence of Aimoin (I. iv. c. 22): but the evi- 
dence is weak, and I have not been able to verify 
the quotation (Historians of France, tom. iii. p. 
127). 

140. Basnage (tom. viii. c. 13, p. 388-400) 
faithfully represents the state of the Jews: but he 
might have added, from the canons of the Spanish 
councils and the laws of the Visigoths, many curi- 
ous circumstances essential to his subject, though 
they are foreign to mine. 


Chapter XXXVIII 


t. In this chapter I shall draw my quotations 
from the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la 
France, Paris, 17398-1767, in eleven volumes in 
folio. By the labour of Dom Bouquet and the other 
Benedictines, all the original testimonies, as far as 
A.D. 1060, are disposed in chronological order, and 


illustrated with learned notes. Such a national 
work, which will bẹ continued to the year 1500, 
might provoke our emulation, 

2. Tacitus, The Histories, iv. 73, 74. To 
abridge Tacitus would indeed be presumptuous; 
but I may select the general ideas which he applies 
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to the present state and future revolutions of Gaul. 

3. Eadem semper causa Germanis transcendendi 
in Gallias, libido atque avaritia, et mutande sedis 
amor; ut relictis paludibus et solitudinibus suis, 
fecundissimum hoc solum vosque ipsos possiderent. 
eR Nam pulsis Romanis quid aliud quam bella 
omnium inter se gentium exsistent? 

4. Sidonius Apollinaris ridicules, with affected 
wit and pleasantry, the hardships of his situation 
(Carm. xii. in tom. i. p. 811). 

5. See Procopius de Bell. Gothico, 1. i. c. 12, in 
tom. ii. p. 31 (tom. ii. p. 64, ed. Bonn]. ‘The char- 
acter of Grotius inclines me to believe that he has 
not substituted the Rijune for the Rhône (Hist. Goth- 
orum, p. 175) without the authority of some MS. 

6. Sidonius, |. vini. Epist. 3, 9, in tom. i. p. 800. 
Jornandes de Rebus Geticis (c. 47, p. 680) justifies 
in some measure this portrait of the Gothic hero. 

7, I use the familiar appellation of Clovis, from 
the Latin Chlodovechus or Chlodoveus. But the Ch 
expresses only the German aspiration; and the 
true name is not different from Ludun or Lrwts 
(Mém. de I’ Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xx. p. 
68). 

8. Greg. Turon. l. ii. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 168. 
Bafina speaks the language of nature: the Franks, 
who had seen her in their youth, might converse 
with Gregory in their old age; and the bishop of 
Yours could not wish to defame the mother of the 
first Christian king. 

9. The Abbé Dubos (Hist. Critique de |’Eta- 
blissement de la Monarchie Frangoise dans les 
Gaules, tom. i. p. 630-650) has the merit of de- 
fining the primitive kingdom of Clovis, and of 
ascertaining the genuine number of his subjects. 

10. Ecclesiam incultam ac negligent civium 
Paganorum pratermissam, veprium densitate op- 
pletam, ete. Vit. St. Vedasti, in tom. iii. p. 372. This 
description supposes that Arras was possessed by 
the Pagans many years before the baptism of 
Clovis. 

11, Gregory of Tours (l. v. c. i. tom. ii. p. 232) 
contrasts the poverty of Clovis with the wealth of 
his grandsons. Yet Remigius (in tom. iv. p. 52) 
mentions his paternas opes, as sufficient for the re- 
demption of captives. 

12. See Gregory (i. ii. c. 27, 37, in tom. iii. p. 
175, 181, 182). The famous story of the vase of 
Soissons explains both the power and character of 
Clovis. As a point of controversy, it has been 
strangely tortured by Boulainvilliers, Dubos, and 
the other political antiquarians. 

13. The Duke of Nivernois, a noble statesman, 
who has managed weighty and delicate ne.ntia- 
tions, ingeniously illustrates (Mém. de l'Acad. des 
Inscriptions, tom. xx. p. 147-184) the political 
systern of Clovis. 

14. M. Biet (in a Dissertation which deserved 
the prize of the Academy of Soissons, p. 178-226) 
has accurately defined the nature and extent of 
the kingdom of Syagrius, and his father; but he 
too readily allows the slight evidence of Dubos 
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(tom. ii. p. 54-57) to deprive him of Beauvais and 
Amiens. 

15. I may observe that Fredegarius, in his epit- 
ome of Gregory of Tours (tom. ii. p. 398 [c. 15]), 
has prudently substituted the name of Patricius for 
the incredible title of Rex Romanorum. 

16. Sidonius (l. v. Epist. 5, in tom. i. p. 794). 
who styles him the Solon, the Amphion, of the 
barbarians, addresses this imaginary king in the 
tone of friendship and equality. From such offices 
of arbitration, the crafty Deioces had raised him- 
self to the throne of the Medes (Herodot. I. 1. c. 
96-100). 

17. Campum sibi przeparari jussit. M. Biet (p. 
226-251) has diligently ascertained this field of 
battle at Nogent, a Benedictine abbey, about ten 
miles to the north of Soissons. The ground was 
marked by a circle of Pagan sepulchres; and Clovis 
bestowed the adjacent lands of Leuilly and Coucy 
on the church of Rheims. 

18. See Cæsar. Comment. de Bell. Gallic. ii. 4, 
in tom. i. p. 220, and the Notitiz, tom. i. p. 126. 
The thiee Fadrice of Soissons were, Scutaria, Balts- 
tarta, and Clinabaria. The last supplied the com- 
plete armour of the heavy cuirassiers. 

19. The epithet must be confined to the circum- 
stances; and history cannot justify the French 
prejudice of Gregory (I. ii. c. 27, in tom. ii. p. 175), 
ut Gothorum pavere mos est. 

20. Dubos has satisfied me (tom. i. p. 277-286) 
that Gregory of Tours, his transcribers or his 
readers, have repeatedly confounded the German 
kingdom of Thuringia, beyond the Rhine, and the 
Gallic city of Tongria, on the Meuse, which was 
more anciently the country of the Eburones, and 
more recently the diocese of Liege. 

21. Populi habitantes juxta Lemannum lacum, 
Alemann: dicuntur. Servius, ad Virgil. Georgic. iv. 
278. Dom Bouquet (tom. i. p. 817) has only alleged 
the more recent and corrupt text of Isidore of 
Seville. 

22. Gregory of Tours sends St. Lupicinus inter 
illa Jurensis deserti secreta, qua, inter Burgun- 
diam Alamanniamque sita, Aventicæ adjacent 
civitati, in tom. i. p. 648. M. de Watteville (Hist. 
de la Confédération Helvétique, tom. i. p. 9, 10) 
has accurately defined the Helvetian limits of the 
duchy of Alemannia, and the Transjurane Bur- 
gundy. ‘They were commensurate with the dio- 
ceses of Constance and Avenche, or Lausanne, 
and are still discriminated in modern Switzerland 
by the use of the German or French language. 

23. See Guilliman de Rebus Helveticis, l. i. c. 3, 
p. 11, 12, Within the ancient walls of Vindonissa, 
the castle of Hapsburg, the abbey of Königsfeld, 
and the town of Bruck, have successively arisen. 
I'he philosophic traveller may compare the monu- 
ments of Roman conquest, of feudal or Austrian 
tyranny, of monkish superstition, and of industrious 
freedom. If he be truly a philosopher, he will ap- 
plaud the merit and happiness of his own times. 

24. Gregory of Tours (l. ii. 30, 37, in tom. ii. p. 
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196, 177, 182), the Gesta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 
551), and the epistle of Theodoric (Cassiodor. 
Variar. l. ii. Ep. 41, in tom. iv. p. 4) represent the 
defeat of the Alemanni. Some of their tribes settled 
in Rhetia, under the protection of Theodoric, 
whose successors ceded the colony and their coun- 
try to the grandson of Clovis. The state of the Ale- 
manni under the Merovingian kings may be seen 
in Mascou (Hist. of the Ancient Germans, xi. 8, 
etc.; Annotation xxxvi.) and Guilliman (de Reb. 
Helvet. 1. ii. c. 10-12, p. 72-80). 

25. Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that 
Clovis worshipped the gods of Greece and Rome. 
The fact is incredible, and the mistake only shows 
how completely, in less than a century, the na- 
tional religion of the Franks had been abolished, 
and even forgotten. 

26. Gregory of Tours relates the marriage and 
conversion of Clovis (l. ii. c. 28-31, in tom, ii. p. 
175-178). Even Fredegarius, or the nameless Epit- 
omiser (in tom. ii. p. 398-400), the author of the 
Gesta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 548-552), and 
Aimoin himself (l. i. c. 13—16, in tom. iii. p. 37- 
40), may be heard without disdain. ‘Tradition 
might long preserve some curious circumstances of 
these important transactions. 

27. A traveller, who returned from Rheims to 
Auvergne, had stolen a copy of his Declamations 
from the secretary or bookseller of the modest 
archbishop (Sidonius, Apollinar. 1. ix. Epist. 7). 
Four epistles of Remigius, which are still extant 
(in tom. iv. p. 51, 52, 53), do not correspond with 
the splendid praise of Sidonius. 

28. Hincmar, one of the successors of Remigius 
(a.D. 845-882), has composed his Life (in tom. iii. 
p. 373-380). The authority of ancient MSS. of the 
church of Rheims might inspire some confidence, 
which is destroyed, however, by.the selfish and 
audacious fictions of Hincmar. It is remarkable 
enough that Remigius, who was consecrated at the 
age of twenty-two (A.D. 457), filled the episcopal 
chair seventy-four years (Pagi Critica, in Baron. 
tom. ii. p. 384, 572). 

29. A vial (the Sainte Ampoulle) of holy or rather 
celestial oil was brought down by a white dove, for 
the baptism of Clovis; and it is still used and re- 
newed in the coronation of the kings of France. 
Hincmar (he aspired to the primacy of Gaul) is 
the first author of this fable (in tom. iii. p. 377), 
whose slight foundations the Abbé de Vertot (Mé- 
moires de Il’ Académie des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 
619-633) has undermined with profound respect 
and consummate dexterity. 

30. Mitis depone colla, Sicamber: adora quod 
incendisti, incende quod adorasti. Greg. Turon. 1. 
ii. c. 31, in tom. ii. p. 177. 

31. Si ego ibidem cum Francis meis fuissem, in- 
jurias ejus vindicassem. This rash expression, 
which Gregory has prudently concealed, is cele- 
brated by Fredegarius (Epitom. c. 21, in tom. ii. 
p. 400), Aimoin (l. i. c. 16, in tom. iii. p. 40), and 
the Chroniques de St. Denys (l. i. c. 20, in tom. iii. 
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p. 171), as an admirable effusion of Christian zeal. 

32. Gregory (l. ii. c. 40-43, in tom. ii, p. 183- 
185), after coolly relating the repeated crimes and 
affected remorse of Clovis, concludes, perhaps 
undesignedly, with a lesson which ambition will 
never hear—“‘His ita transactis . . . obiit.” 

33. After the Gothic victory, Clovis made rich 
offerings to St. Martin of Tours. He wished to re- 
deem his war-horse by the gift of one hundred 
pieces of gold, but the enchanted stecd could not 
move from the stable till the price of his redemp- 
tion had been doubled. This miracle provoked the 
king to exclaim, Vere B. Martinus est bonus in 
auxilio, sed carus in negotio. (Gesta Francorum, in 
tom. ii. p. 554, 555+) 

34. See the epistle from Pope Anastasius to the 
royal convert (in tom. iv. p. 50, 51). Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne, addressed Clovis on the same 
subject (p. 49); and many of the Latin bishops 
would assure him of their joy and attachment. 

35. Instead of the 'ApBépvxo:, an unknown peo- 
ple, who now appear in the text of Procopius [Bell. 
Goth. l. i. c. 12], Hadrian de Valois has restored 
the proper name of the 'Apuópvxo ; and this easy 
correction has been almost universally approved. 
Yet an unprejudiced reader would naturally sup- 
pose that Procopius means to describe a tribe of 
Germans in the alliance of Rome, and not a con- 
federacy of Gallic cities which had revolted from 
the empire. 

36. This important digression of Procopius (de 
Bell. Gothic. |. i. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 29-30 [tom. ii. 
p. 62, sqq., ed. Bonn]) illustrates the origin of the 
French monarchy. Yet I must observe, 1. That the 
Greck historian betrays an inexcusable ignorance 
of the geography of the West; 2. That these treaties 
and privileges, which should leave some lasting 
traces, are totally invisible in Gregory of ‘Tours, 
the Salic laws, etc. 

37. Regnum circa Rhodanum aut Ararium cum 
provincia Massiliensi retinebant. Greg. Turon. 1. 
ii. c. 32, in tom. ii. p. 178. ‘The province of Mar- 
seilles, as far as the Durance, was afterwards ceded 
to the Ostrogoths; and the signatures of twenty- 
five bishops are supposed to represent the kingdom 
of Burgundy, a.D. 519. (Concil. Epaon. in tom. iv. 
Pp. 104, 105.) Yet I would except Vindonissa. The 
bishop, who lived under the Pagan Alemanni, 
would naturally resort to the synods of the next 
Christian kingdom. Mascou (in his four first anno- 
tations) has explained many circumstances rela- 
tive to the Burgundian monarchy. 

38. Mascou (Hist. of the Germans, xi. 10), who 
very rcasonably distrists the testimony of Gregory 
of Tours, has prodġced a passage from Avitus 
(Epist. v.) to prove that Gundobald affected to de- 
plore the tragic event which his subjects affected 
to applaud. 

39. Sec the original conference (in tom. iv. p. 
99-102). Avitus, the principal actor, and probably 
the sccretary of the mecting, was bishop of Vienne. 
A short account of his person and works may be 
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found in Dupin (Bibliothéque Ecclésiastique, tom. 
v. p. 5-10). 

40. Gregory of Tours (1. iii. c. 19, in tom. ii. p. 
197) indulges his genius, or rather transcribes some 
more eloquent writer, in the description of Dijon 
—a castle, which already deserved the title of a 
city. It depended on the bishops of Langres till the 
twelfth century, and afterwards became the cap- 
ital of the dukes of Burgundy. Longueruc, De- 
scription de la France, part i. p. 280. 

41. The Epitomiser of Gregory of Tours (in 
tom. ii. p. 401) has supplied this number of Franks, 
but he rashly supposes that they were cut in pieces 
by Gundobald. The prudent Burgundian spared 
the soldiers of Clovis, and sent these captives to the 
king of the Visigoths, who settled them in the 
territory of ‘Toulouse. 

42. In this Burgundian war I have followed 
Gregory of ‘Tours (l. ii. c. 32, 33, in tom. ii. p. 178, 
179), whose narrative appears so incompatible with 
that of Procopius (de Bell. Goth. I. i. c. 12, in tom. 
ii. p. 31, 32 [tom. ii. p. 63, sqq., ed. Bonn]), that 
some critics have supposed two different wars. The 
Abbé Dubos (Hist. Critique, etc., tom. ii. p. 126- 
162) has distinctly represented the causes and the 
events. 

43. See his Life or legend (in tom. iii. p. 402). A 
martyr! how strangely has that word been dis- 
torted from its original sense of a common witness! 
St. Sigismond was remarkable for the cure of fevers. 

44. Before the end of the fifth century, the 
church of St. Maurice, and his Thebzean legion, 
had rendered Agaunum a place of devout pil- 
grimage. A promiscuous community of both sexes 
had introduced some deeds of darkness, which 
weie abolished (a.D. 515) by the regular monas- 
tery of Sigismond. Within fifty years, his angels of 
ight made a nocturnal sally to murder their 
bishop and his clergy. See, in the Bibliotheque 
Raisonnée (tom. xxxvi. p. 435-438), the curious 
remarks of a learned librarian of Geneva. 

45. Marius, bishop of Avenche (Chron. in tom. 
ii. p. 15), has marked the authentic dates, and 
Gregory of ‘Tours (I. iii. c. 5, 6, in tom. ii. p. 188, 
189) has expressed the principal facts, of the life of 
Sigismond and the conquest of Burgundy. Pro- 
copius (in tom. ii. p. 34 [tom. ii. p. 65, ed. Bonn]) 
and Agathias (in tom. ii. p. 49) show their remote 
and imperfect knowledge. 

46. Gregory of Tours (l. ii. c. 37, in tom. ii. p. 
181) inserts the short but persuasive speech of 
Clovis. Valde moleste fero, quod hi Ariani partem 
teneant Galliarum (the author of the Gesta Fran- 
corum, in tom. ii. p. 553, adds the precious epithet 
of optimam), camus cum Dei adjutorio, et, supcratis 
eis, redigamus terrain in ditionem nostram. 

47. Tunc rex projecit a se in directum Bipennem 
suam quod est Francisca, etc. (Gesta Franc. in tom. 
ii. p. 554-) The form and use of this weapon are 
clearly described by Procopius (in tom. ii. p. 37 
[Bell. Goth. 1. ii. c. 25, tom. ii. p. 247, 248, ed. 
Bonn]). Examples of its national appellation in 
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Latin and French may be found in the Glossary of 
Ducange and the large Dictionnaire de Trevoux, 

48. It is singular enough that some important 
and authentic facts should be found in a Life of 
Quintianus, composed in rhyme in the old patois 
of pai es (Dubos, Hist. Critique, etc., tom. ii. 
P. 179). 

49. Quamvis fortitudini vestre confidentiam 
tribuat parentum vestrorum innumerabilis multi- 
tudo; quamvis Attilam potentem reminiscamini 
Visigotharum viribus inclinatum; tamen quia 
pulorum ferocia corda longa pace mollescunt, ca- 
vete subito in aleam mittere, quos constat tantis 
temporibus exercitia non habere. Such was the 
salutary but fruitless advice of peace, of reason, 
and of Theodoric (Cassiodor. l. iii. Ep. 2 [ed. 
Rotom. 1679)). 

50. Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, 1. xv. c. 
13) mentions and approves the law of the Visi- 
goths (1. ix. tit. 2, in tom. iv. p. 425), which obliged 
all masters to arm and send or lead into the field a 
tenth of their slaves. 

51. This modc of divination, by accepting as an 
omen the first sacred words which in particular 
circumstances should be presented to the eye or 
ear, was derived from the Pagans; and the Psalter 
or Bible was substituted to the poems of Homer 
and Virgil. From the fourth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, these sortes sanctorum, as they are styled, were 
repeatedly condemned by the decrees of councils, 
and repeatedly practised by kings, bishops, and 
saints. See a curious dissertation of the Abbé du 
Resnel, in the Mémoires de l’ Académie, tom. xix. 
p. 287-310. 

52. After correcting the text or excusing the mis- 
take of Procopius, who places the defeat of Alaric 
near Carcassonne, we may conclude, from the evi- 
dence of Gregory, Fortunatus, and the author of 
the Gesta Francorum, that the battle was fought 
in campo Vocladenst, on the banks of the Clain, about 
ten miles to the south of Poitiers. Clovis overtook 
and attacked the Visigoths near Vivonne, and the 
victory was decided near a village still named 
Chainpagné St. Hilaire. See the Dissertations of 
the Abbé le Bacuf, tom. i. p. 304-331. 

53. Angoulême is in the road from Poitiers to 
Bordeaux, and, although Gregory delays the siege, 
I can more readily believe that he confounded the 
order of history than that Clovis neglected the 
rules of war. 

54. Pyrenzos montes usque Perpinianum sub- 
jecit, is the expression of Rorico, which betrays his 
recent date, since Perpignan did not exist before 
the tenth century (Marca Hispanica, p. 458). This 
florid and fabulous writer (perhaps a monk of 
Amiens—see the Abbé le Bæuf, Mém. de l’Aca- 
démie, tom. xvii. p. 228-245) relates, in the alle- 
gorical character of a shepherd, the general history 
of his countrymen the Franks; but his narrative 
ends with the death of Clovis. 

55. The author of the Gesta Francorum posi- 
tively affirms that Clovis fixed a body of Franks in 
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the Saintonge and Bourdelois; and he is not inju- 
dicionuly followed by Rorico, clectos milites, atque 
fortissimos, cum parvulis, atque mulieribus. Yet it 
shouid seem that they soon mingled with the Ro- 
mans of Aquitain, till Charlemagne introduced a 
more numerous and powerful colony (Dubos, Hist. 
Critique, tom. ii. p. 215). 

56. In the composition of the Gothic war I have 
used the following materials, with due regard to 
their unequal value:—Four epistles from Thco- 
doric, king of Italy (Cassiodor. I. iii. Epist. I~ in 
tom. iv. p. 3-5), apeg (de Bell. Goth. 1. i. c. 
12, in tom. ii. p. 32, 33), G regory of Tours (I. ii. c. 
35» 3% 37, in tom. ii. p. 181-183), Jornandes (de 

b. Geticis, c. 58, in tom. ii. p. 28), Fortunatus 
(in Vit. St. Hilarii, in tom. iii. p. 380), Isidore (in 
Chron. Goth. in tom. ii. p. 702), the Epitome of 
Gregory of Tours (in tom. ii. p. 401), the author 
of the Gesta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 553-555), 
the Fragments of Fredegarius (in tom. ii. p. 463), 
Aimoin (L. i. c. 20, in tom. iii. p. 41, 42), and Ro- 
rico (l. iv. in tom. iii. p. 14-19). 

57. The Fasti of Italy would naturally reject a 
consul, the enemy of their sovereign; but any in- 
genious hypothesis that might explain the silence 
of Constantinople and Egypt (the Chronicle of 
Marcellinus, and the Paschal) is overturned by 
the similar silence of Marius, bishop of Avenche, 
who composed his Fasti in the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy. If the evidence of Gregory of Tours were 
less weighty and positive (l. ii. c. 38, in tom. ii. p. 
183), I could believe that Clovis, like Odoacer, re- 
ceived the lasting title and honours of Patrician 
(Pagi Critica, tom. ii. p. 474, 492). 

58. Under the Merovingian kings, Marseilles 
still imported from the East, paper, wine, oil, linen, 
silk, precious stones, spices, etc. The Gauls or 
Franks traded to Syria, and the Syrians were es- 
tablished in Gaul. See M. de Guignes, Mém. de 
PAcadémie, tom. xixvii. p. 471-475. 

59. Ob yap rore Govro T'akAlas tiv T dogadel kex- 
Tjoba: Dpdyyot, uÀ ToD abroxpdropos TÒ tpyor irig- 
¢paylearyros tobré| ye. This strong declaration of 
Procopius (de Bell. Gothic. 1. iii. cap. 33, in tom. ii, 
p. 41 (tom. ii. p. 417, ed. Bonn]) would almost suf- 
fice to justify the Abbé Dubos. 

60. The Franks, who probably used the mints 
of Tréves, Lyons, and Arles, imitated the coinage 
of the Roman emperors, of seventy-two solidi, or 
pieces, to the pound of gold. But as the Franks es- 
tablished only a decuple proportion of gold and 
silver, ten shillings will be a sufficient valuation of 
their solidus of gold. It was the common standard 
of the barbaric fines, and contained forty denarii, 
or silver threepences, Twelve of these denarii made 
a solidus, or shilling, the twentieth part of the pon- 
deral and numeral livre, or pound of silver, which 
has been s30 strangely reduced in modern France, 
See Le Blanc, Traité Historique des Monnoyes de 


France, p. 37-43, etc 
61. Agathias, in tom. ii. p. 47 [p. 17, ed. Bonn). 
Gregory of Tours exhibits a very different picture. 
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Perhaps it would not be easy, within the same his- 
torical space, to find more vice and less virtue. We 
are continually shocked by the union of savage 
and corrupt manners. 

62. M. de Foncemagne has traced, in a correct 
and elegant dissertation (Mém. de I’Académie, 
tom. viii. p. 505-528), the extent and limits of the 
French monarchy. 

63. The Abbé Dubos (Histoire Critique, tom. i. 
p. 29-36) has truly and agreeably represented the 
slow progress of these studies; and he observes that 
Gregory of Tours was only once printed before the 
year 1560. According to the complaint of Heinec- 
cius (Opera, tom. iii. Sylloge iii. p. 248, etc.), 
Germany received with indifference and contempt 
the codes of barbaric laws which were published 
by Heroldus, Lindebrogius, etc. At present those 
laws (as far as they relate to Gaul), the history of 
Gregory of Tours, and all the monuments of the 
Merovingian race, appear in a pure and perfect 
state, in the first four volumes of the Historians of 
France. 

64. In the space of [about] thirty years (1728- 
1765) this interesting subject has been agitated by 
the free spirit of the Count de Boulainvilliers (Mé- 
moires Historiques sur l’Etat de la France, par- 
ticularly tom. i. p. 15-49), the learned ingenuity of 
the Abbé Dubos (Histoire Critique de |’Etablisse- 
ment de la Monarchie Francoise dans les Gaules, 
2 vols. in 4to.), the comprchensive genius of the 
President de Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, par- 
ticularly |. xxviii. xxx. xxxi.), and the good sense 
and diligence of the Abbé de Mably (Observa- 
tions sur |’Histoire de France, 2 vols. 12mo.). 

65. I have derived much instruction from two 
learned works of Heifieccius—the History and the 
Elements of the Germanic law. In a judicious pref- 
ace to the Elements, he considers, and tries to ex- 
cuse, the defects of that barbarous jurisprudence. 

66. Latin appears to have been the original 
language of the Salic law. It was probably com- 
posed in the beginning of the fifth century, before 
the era (A.D. 421) of the real or fabulous Phara- 
mond. The preface mentions the four cantons 
which produced the four legislators; and many 
provinces— Franconia, Saxony, Hanover, Brabant, 
etc.—have claimed them as their own. See an ex- 
cellent Dissertation of Heineccius, de Lege Salic&, 
tom. iii. Sylloge iii. p. 247-267. 

67. Eginhard, in Vit. Caroli Magni, c. 29, in 
tom. v. p. 100. By these two laws most critics un- 
derstand the Salic ang the Ripuarian. The former 
extended from the bonarian forest to the Loire 
(tom. iv. p. 151 [Lex Sal. tit. L.]), and the latter 
might be obeyed fron¥ the same forest to the Rhine 
(tom. iv. p. 292). i 

68. Consult the angient and modern prefaces of 
the several codes, in the fourth volume of the His- 
torians of France. The original prologue to the 
Salic law expresses (though in a foreign dialect) 
the genuine spirit of the Franks more forcibly than 
the ten books of Gregory of Tours. 
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69. The Ripuarian law declares and defines this 
indulgence in favour of the plaintiff (tit. xxxi. in 
tom. iv. p. 240); and the same toleration is under- 
stood or expressed in all the codes except that of 
the Visigoths of Spain. Tanta diversitas legum (says 
Agobard in the ninth century) quanta non solum 
in [singulis] regionibus, aut civitatibus, sed ctiam 
in multis domibus habetur. Nam plerumque con- 
tingit ut simul eant aut sedeant quinque homines, 
et nulius corum communem legem cum altero ha- 
beat (in tom. vi. p. 356). He foolishly proposes to 
introduce an uniformity of law as well as of faith. 

70. Inter Romanos negotia causarum Romanis 
legibus præcipimus terminari. Such are the words 
of a general constitution promulgated by Clotaire, 
the son of Clovis, and sole monarch of the Franks 
(in tom, iv. p. 116), about the year 50o. 

71. This liberty of choice has been aptly deduced 
(The Spirit of Laws, l. xxviii. 2) from aconstitution of 
Lothaire I. (Leg. Langobard. 1. ii. tit. Ivii. in Co- 
dex Lindebrog. p. 664), though the example is too 
recent and partial. From a various reading in the 
Salic law (tit. xliv. not. xlv.), the Abbé de Mably 
(tom. i. p. 290-293) has conjectured that at first 
a barbarian only, and afterwards any man (conse- 
quently a Roman), might live according to the 
law of the Franks. I am sorry to offend this ingeni- 
ous cunjct une by observing that the stricter sense 
(barbarum) is expressed in the reformed copy of 
Charlemagne, which is confiamed by the Royal 
and Wolfenbuttel MSS. The looser interpretation 
(hominem) is authorised only by the MS. of Fulda, 
from whence Heroldus published his edition. Sce 
the four original texts of the Salic law, in tom. iv. 
P- 147, 173, 196, 220. 

72. In the heroic times of Greece, the guilt of 
murder was expiated by a pecuniary satisfaction 
to the family of the deceased (Feithius Antiquitat. 
Homer. I. ii. c. 8). Heineccius, in his preface to the 
Elements of Germanic Law, favourably suggests 
that at Rome and Athens homicide was only pun- 
ished with exile. It is true: but exile was a capital 
punishment for a citizen of Rome or Athens. 

73. This proportion is fixed by the Salic (tit. 
xliv. in tom. iv. p. 147) and the Ripuarian (tit. vii. 
xi, xxxvi. in tom. iv. p. 237, 241) laws; but the 
latter does not distinguish any difference of Ro- 
mans. Yet the orders of the clergy are placed above 
the Franks themselves, and the Burgundians and 
Alemanni between the Franks and the Romans. 

74. The Antrustiones, qui in truste Dominica sunt, 
leudi, fideles, undoubtedly represent the first order 
of Franks; but it is a question whether their rank 
was personal or hereditary. The Abbé de Mably 
(tom. i. p. 334-347) is not displeased to nu: tify 
the pride of birth (The Spirit of Laws, l. xxx. c. 
25) by dating the origin of French nobility from 
the reign of Clotaire II. (a.b. 615). 

78. See the Burgundian laws (tit. ii. in tom. iv. 
p. 257), the code of the Visigoths (l. vi. tit. v. in 
tom. iv. p. 383), and the constitution of Childebert, 
not of Paris, but most evidently of Austrasia (in 
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tom. iv. p. 112). Their premature severity was 
sometimes rash and excessive. Childebert con- 
demned not only murderers but robbers; quomodo 
sine lege involavit, sine lege moriatur; and even 
the negligent judge was involved in the same sen- 
tence. The Visigoths abandoned an unsuccessful 
surgeon to the family of his deceased patient, ut 
quod de eo facere voluerint habeant potestatem 
(L xi. tit. i. in tom. iv. p. 435). 

76. See in the sixth volume of the works of 
Heineccius, the Elementa Juris Germanici, 1. ii. p. 
ii. No. 261, 262, 280-283. Yet some vestiges: of 
these pecuniary compositions for murder have 
been traced in Germany as late as the sixteenth 
century. 

77. The whole subject of the Germanic judges, 
and their jurisdiction, is copiously treated by 
Heineccius (Element. Jur. Germ. 1. iii. No. 1-72). 
I cannot find any proof that, under the Merovin- 
gian race, the scabinz, or assessors, were chosen by 
the people. 

78. Gregor. Turon. l. viii. c. 9, in tom. ii. p. 316. 
Montesquieu observes (Esprit des Loix, l. xxviii. 
c. 13) that the Salic law did not admit these nega- 
tive proufs so universally established in the barbaric 
codes. Yet this obscure concubine (Fredegundis), 
who became the wife of the grandson of Clovis, 
must have followed the Salic law. 

79. Muratori, in the Antiquities of Italy, has 
given two Dissertations (xxxviii. xxxix.) on the 
judgments of God. It was expected that fire would 
not burn the innocent, and that the pure element 
of water would not allow the guilty to sink into its 
bosom. 

80. Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, |. xxviii. c. 
17) has condescended to explain and excuse “la 
manière de penser de nos pères” on the subject of 
judicial combats. He follows this strange institu- 
tion from the age of Gundobald to that of St. 
Lewis, and the philosopher is sometimes lost in the 
legal antiquarian. 

81. In a memorable duel at Aix-la-Chapelle 
(a.D. 820), before the emperor Lewis the Pious, 
his Liographer observes, secundum legem pro- 
priam, utpote quia uterque Gothus crat, equestri 
pugna [prælio] congressus est (Vit. Lud. Pii. c. 33, 
in tom. vi. p. 103). Ermoldus Nigellus (l. iii. 543- 
628, in tom. vi. p. 48-50), who describes the duel, 
admires the ars nove of fighting on horseback, 
which was unknown to the Franks. 

82. In his original edict published at Lyons (A.D. 
501), Gundobald establishes and justifies the use 
of judicial combat. (Leg. Burgund. tit. xlv. in tom. 
iii. p. 267, 268 ) Three hundred years afterwards, 
Agobard, bishop of Lyons, solicited Lewis the 
Pious to abolish the law of an Arian tyrant (in 
tom. vi. p. 356-358). He relates the conversation 
of Gundobald and Avitus. 

83. “Accidit (says Agobard), ut non solum va- 
lentes viribus, sed ctiam infirmi et senes lacessantur 
ad [certamen et] pugnam, etiam pro vilissimis 
rebus. Quibus feralibus certaminibus contingunt 
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homicidia injusta, et crudeles ac perversi eventus 
judiciorum” [tom. vi. p. 357]. Like a prudent 
rhetorician, he suppresses the legal privilege of 
hiring champions. 

84. Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, xxviii. c. 
14), who understands why the judicial combat was 
admitted by the Burgundians, Ripuarians, Ale- 
manni, Bavarians, Lombards, Thuringians, Fri- 
sons, and Saxons, is satisfied (and Agobard seems 
to countenance the assertion) that it was not al- 
lowed by the Salic law. Yet the same custom, at 
least in cases of treason, is mentioned by Ermoldus 
Nigellus (1. iii. 543, in tom. vi. p. 48) and the anon- 
ymous biographer of Lewis the Pious (c. 46, in 
tom. vi. p. 112), as the “mos antiquus Francorum, 
more Francis solito,” ctc., expressions too general 
to exclude the noblest of their tribes. 

85. Cæsar de Bell. Gall. 1. i. c. 31, in tom. i. p. 
213. 

86. The obscure hints of a division of lands oc- 
casionally scattered in the laws of the Burgundians 
(tit. liv. No. 1, 2, in tom. iv. p. 271, 272) and Visi- 
goths (l. x. tit. i. No. 8, 9, 16, in tom. iv. p. 428, 
429, 430) are skilfully explained by the President 
Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, l. xxx. c. 7, 8, 
g). I shall only add that, among the Goths, the 
division seems to have been ascertained by the 
judgment of the neighbourhood; that the barbari- 
ans frequently usurped the remaining third; and 
that the Romans might recover their right, unless 
they were barred by a prescription of fifty years. 

87. It is singular cnough that the President de 
Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, 1. xxx. c. 7) and 
the Abbé de Mably (Observations, tom. i. p. 21, 
22) agree in this strange supposition of arbitrary 
and private rapine. The Count de Boulainvillicrs 
(Etat de la France, tom. i. p. 22, 23) shows a 
strong understanding through a cloud of ignorance 
and prejudice. 

88. See the rustic edict, or rather code, of Char- 
lemagne, which contains seventy distinct and mi- 
nute regulations of that great monarch (in tom. v. 
p. 652-657). He requires an account of the horns 
and skins of the goats, allows his fish to be sold, 
and carefully directs that the larger villas (Capi- 
tanee) shall maintain one hundred hens and thirty 
geese, and the smaller (AMansionales) fifty hens and 
twelve geese. Mabillon (de Re Diplomatic4) has 
investigated the names, the number, and the situ- 
ation of the Merovingian villas. 

89. From a passage of the Burgundian law (tit. 
i. No. 4 [3] in tom. iv. p. 257) it is evident that a 
deserving son might expect to hold the lands which 
his father had received from the royal bounty of 
Gundobald. The Burgundians would firmly main- 
tain their privilege, and their example might en- 
courage the beneficiaries of France. 

go. The revolutions of the benefices and fiefs are 
clearly fixed by the Abbé de Mably. His accurate 
distinction of times gives him a mcrit to which even 
Montesquieu is a stranger. 

gi. See the Salic law (tit. lxii. in tom. iv. p. 156). 
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The origin and nature of these Salic lands, which 
in times of ignorance were perfectly understood, 
now perplex our most learned and sagacious 
critics, 

92. Many of the two hundred and six miracles 
of St. Martin (Greg. ‘Turon. in Maxim4 Biblio- 
thecå Patrum, tom. xi. p. 896-932) were repeat- 
edly performed to punish sacrilege. Audite hac 
omnes (exclaims the bishop of Tours) potustatem 
habentes, after relating how some horses ran mad 
that had been turned into a sacred meadow. 

93. Heinec. Element. Jur. German. 1l. ii. p. 1, 
No. 8. 

94. Jonas, bishop of Orleans (a.D. 821-826; 
Cave, Hist. Litteraria, p. 443), censures the legal 
tyranny of the nobles. Pro feris, quas cura homi- 
num non aluit, sed Deus in commune mortalibus 
ad utendum concessit, pauperes a potentioribus 
spoliantur, flagellantur, ergastulis detruduntur, et 
multa alia patiuntur. Hoc enim qui faciunt, lege 
mundi se facere juste posse contendunt. De Institu- 
tione Laicorum, I. ii. c. 23, apud Thomassin, Dis- 
cipline de l’Eglisc, tom. iii. p. 1348. 

95. On a mere suspicion, Chundo, a chamber- 
lain of Gontram, king of Burgundy, was stoned to 
death (Greg. Turon. |. x. c. 10, in tom. ii. p. 369). 
John of Salisbury (Policrat. l. i. c. 4) asserts the 
rights of nature, and exposes the cruel practice of 
the twelfth century, See Heineccius, Elem. Jur. 
Germ. I. ii. p. 1, No. 51-57. 

g6. The custom of enslaving prisoners of war 
was totally extinguished in the thirtecnth century 
by the prevailing influence of Christianity; but it 
might be proved, from frequent passages of Greg- 
ory of Tours, etc., that it was practised without 
censure under the Merovingian race; and even 
Grotius himself (de Jurc Belli et Pacis, 1. iii. c. 7), 
as well as his commentator Barbeyrac, have la- 
boured to reconcile it with the laws of nature and 
reason. 

g7. The state, professions, etc., of the German, 
Italian, and Gallic slaves, during the middle ages, 
are explained by Heineccius (Element. Jur. Germ. 
l. i. No. 28-47), Muratori (Dissertat. xiv. xv.) 
Ducange (Gloss. sub voce Servi), and the Abbé de 
Mably (Observations, tom. ii. p. 3, etc., p. 237, 
etc.). 

g8. Gregory of ‘Tours (l. vi. c. 45, in tom. ii. p. 
289) relates a memorable example, in which Chil- 
peric only abused the private rights of a master. 
Many families, which belonged to his domus fiscales 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, were forcibly sent 
away into Spain. 4 

99. Licentiam habeatis mihi qualemcunque vo- 
lueritis disciplinam ppnere; vel venumdare, aut 
quod vobis placuerit de me facere. Marculf. For- 
mul, l. ii. 28, in tom. iv. p. 497. The Formula of 
Lindenhrogius (p. 559), and that of Anjou (p. 
565), are to the same effect. Gregory of Tours (1. 
vii. c. 45, in tom. ii. p. 11) speaks of many persons 
who sold themselves for bread in a great famine. 

100. When Cæsar saw it, he laughed (Plutarch. 
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in Cæsar [The Lives of the Noble Grecians and 
Romans)]); yet he relates his unsuccessful siege of 
Gergovia with less frankness than we might expect 
from a great man to whom victory was familiar. 
He acknowledges, however, that in one attack he 
lost forty-six centurions and seven hundred men 
(de Bell. Gallico, 1. vi. [vii.] c. 44-53, in tom. i. p. 
270-272). 

101r. Audebant se quondam fratres Latio dicerc, 
et sanguine ab Iliaco populos computare (Sidon. 
Apollinar. 1. vii. Epist. 7, in tom. i. p. 799). I am 
not informed of the degrees and circumstances of 
this fabulous pedigree. 

102, Either the first or second partition among 
the sons of Clovis had given Berry to Childebert 
(Greg. Turon. I. iii. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 192). Ve- 
lim (said he), Arvernam Lemanem, que tantz jo- 
cunditatis gratia refulgere dicitur, oculis cernere 
(L iii. c. 9, p. 191). ‘The face of the country was 
concealed by a thick fog when the king of Paris 
made his entry into Clermont. 

103. For the description of Auvergne, see Si- 
donius (l. iv. Epist. 21, in tom. i. p. 793), with the 
notes of Savaron and Sirmond (p. 279 and 51 of 
their respective editions). Boulainvilliers (Etat de 
la France, tom. ii. p. 242-268), and the Abbé de 
la Longuerue (Description de la France, part i. p. 
132-13) 

104. Furorem gentium, quæ de ulteriore Rheni 
amnis parte venerant, superare non poterat (Greg. 
Turon. l. iv. c. 50, in tom. ii. 229), was the excuse 
of another king of Austrasia (A.D. 574) for the rav- 
ages which his troops committed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. 

105. From the name and situation, the Benedic- 
tine editors of Gregory of ‘Tours (in tom. ii. p. 192) 
have fixed this fortress at a place named Chastel 
Merliac, two miles from Mauriac, in the Upper 
Auvergne. In this description I translate infra as if 
I read intra; the two prepositions are perpetually 
confounded by Gregory or his transcribers, and 
the sense must always decide. 

106. See these revolutions and wars of Auvergne 
in Gregory of Tours (l. ii. c. 37, in tom. ii. p. 183, 
and I. iii. c. 9, 12, 13, p. 191, 192, de Miraculis St. 
Julian. c. 13, in tom. ii. p. 466). He frequently be- 
trays his extraordinary attention to his native 
country. 

107. The story of Attalus is related by Gregory 
of Tours (l. iii. c. 15, in tom. ii. p. 193-195). His 
editor, the P. Ruinart, confounds this Attalus, who 
was a youth (puer) in the year 532, with a friend of 
Sidonius of the same name, who was count of 
Autun fifty or sixty years before. Such an error, 
which cannot be imputed to ignorance, is excused 
in some degree by its own magnitude. 

108. This Gregory, the great-grandfather of 
Gregory of Tours (in tom. ii. p. 197, 490), lived 
ninety-two years, of which he passed forty as count 
of Autun, and thirty-two as bishop of Langres. Ac- 
cording to the poet Fortunatus, he displayed equal 
merit in these different stations:— 
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Nobilis antiqua decurrens prole parentum, 
Nobilior gestis, nunc super astra manet. 

Arbiter ante ferox, dein pius ipse sacerdos, 
Quos domuit judex, fovit amore patris, 

109. As M. de Valois and the P. Ruinart are 
determincd to change the Mosella of the text into 
Mosa, it becomes me to acquiesce in the alteration. 
Yet, after some examination of the topography, I 
could defend the common reading. 

110. The parents of Gregory (Gregorius Flo- 
rentius Georgius) were of noble extraction (natali- 
bus ... illustres), and they possessed large estates 
(Jatxfund:a) both in Auvergne and Burgundy. Hé 
was born in the year 539, was consecrated bishop 
of Tours in 573, and died in 593 or 595, soon after 
he had terminated his history. See his Life by Odo, 
abbot of Clugny (in tom. ii. p. 129-135), and a 
new Life in the Mémoires de PAcadémie, etc., 
tom. xxvi. p. 598-637. 

111. Decedente atque immo potius pereunte ab 
urbibus Gallicanis liberalium cultura literarum, 
etc. (in prefat. in tom. ii. p. 137), is the complaint 
of Gregory himself, which he fully verifies by his 
own work. His style is equally devoid of elegance 
and simplicity. In a conspicuous station he still re- 
mained a stranger to his own age and country; and 
in a prolix work (the five last books contain ten 
years) he has omitted almost everything that pos- 
terity desires to learn. I have tediously acquired, 
by a painful perusal, the right of pronouncing this 
unfavourable sentence. 

112, The Abbé de Mably (tom. i. p. 247-267) 
has diligently confirmed this opinion of the Presi- 
dent de Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, l. xxx. 
c. 13). 

113. See Dubos, Hist. Critique de la Monarchie 
Francoise, tom. ii. l. vi. c. 9, 10. The French anti- 
quarians establish as a princeple that the Romans 
and barbarians may be distinguished by their 
names. Their names undoubtedly form a reason- 
able presumption; yet, in reading Gregory of Tours, 
I have clserved Gondulphus, of Senatorian or 
Roman exiraction (l. vi. c. 11, in tom. ii. p. 273), 
and Claudius, a barbarian (l. vii. c. 29, p. 303). 

114. Eunius Mummolus is repeatedly mentioned 
by Gregory of Tours, from the fourth (c. 42, p. 
224) to the seventh (c. 40, p. 310) book. The com- 
putation by talents is singular enough; but if Greg- 
ory attached any meaning to that obsolete word, 
the treasures of Mummolus must have exceeded 
£100,000 sterling. 

115. See Fleury, Discours iii. sur PHistoire Ec- 
clésiastique. 

116. The bishop of Tours himself has recorded 
the complaint of Chilperic, the grandson of Clovis. 
Ecce pauper remansit fiscus noster; ccce divitiz 
nostræ ad ecclesias sunt translatæ: nulli penitus 
nisi soli Episcopi regnant (1. vi. c. 46, in tom. ii. p. 
291). 

p 17. See the Ripuarian Code (tit. xxxvi. in tom. 
iv. p. 241). The Salic law does not provide for the 
safety of the clergy; and we might suppose, on the 
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behalf of the more civilised tribe, that they had 
not foreseen such an impious act as the murder of 
a priest, Yet Preetextatus, archbishop of Rouen, 
was assassinated by the order of queen Fredegundis 
before the altar (Greg. Turon. I. viii. c. 31, in tom. 
ii, p. 326). 

118. M. Bonamy (Mém. de l’Académie des In- 
scriptions, tom. xxiv. p. 582-670) has ascertained 
the Lingua Romana Rustica, which, through the 
medium of the Romance, has gradually been polished 
into the actual form of the French language. Under 
the Carlovingian race the kings and nobles of 
France still understood the dialect of their German 
ancestors. 

11g. Ce beau systéme a été trouvé dans les bois. 
Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, l. xi. c. 6. 

120. See the Abbé de Mably, Observations, etc., 
tom. i. p. 34-56. It should seem that the institution 
of national assemblies, which are coeval with the 
French nation, has never been congenial to its 
temper. 

121, Gregory of Tours (l. viii. c. 30, in tom. ii. p. 
325-326) relates, with much indifference, the 
crimes, the reproof, and the apology. Nullus Re- 
gem metuit, nullus Ducem, nullus Comitem reve- 
retur; et si fortassis alicui ista displicent, et ea, pro 
longævitate vitæ vestræ, emendare conatur, statim 
seditio in populo, statim tumultus exoritur, et in 
tantum unusquisque contra seniorem, sævå inten- 
tione grassatur, ut vix se credat evadere, si tandem 
silere nequiverit. 

122. Spain in these dark ages has been peculiar- 
ly unfortunate. The Franks had a Gregory of 
Tours; the Saxons, or Angles, a Bede; the Lom- 
bards, a Paul Warnefrid, etc. But the history of the 
Visigoths is contained in the short and imperfcct 
Chronicles of Isidore of Seville and John of Biclar. 

123. Such are the complaints af St. Boniface, 
the apostle of Getmany and the reformer of Gaul 
(in tom. iv. p. 94)! The fourscore years which he 
deplores of licence and corruption would seem to 
insinuate that the barbarians were admitted into 
the clergy about the year 660. 

124. The acts of the councils of Toledo are still 
the most authentic records of the church and con- 
stitution of Spain. The following passages arc par- 
ticularly important:—iii. 17, 18; iv. 75; V. 2, 3, 4 
5, 8; vi. 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18; vii. 1; xiii. 2, 3, 6. I 
have found Mascou (Hist. of the Ancient Ger- 
mans, xv. 29, and Annotations, xxvi. and xxxiii.) 
and Ferreras (Hist. Générale de Espagne, tom. 
ii.) very useful and accurate guides. 

125. The Code of the Visigoths, regularly di- 
vided into twelve books, has been correctly pub- 
lished by Dom Bouquet (in tom. iv. p. 283-460). 
It has been treated by the President De Montes- 
quieu (The Spirit of Laws, l. xxviii. c. 1) with ex- 
cessive severity. I dislike the style; I detest the 
superstition; but I shall presume to think that the 
civil jurisprudence displays a more civilised and 
enlightened state of society than that of the Bur- 
gundians or even of the Lombards, 
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126, See Gildas de Excidio Britannia, c. 11-25, 
p. 4-9, edit. Gale; Nennius, Hist. Britonum, c. 28, 
35-65, p. 105-115, edit. Gale; Bede, Hist. Eccles- 
iast. Gentis Anglorum, l. i. c. 12-16, p. 49-53, 
c. 22, p. 58, cdit. Smith; Chron. Saxonicum, 
p. 11-29, etc., edit. Gibson. The Anglo-Saxon 
laws were published by Wilkins, London, 1731, in 
folio; and the Leges Wallice, by Wotton and 
Clarke, London, 1730, in folio. 

127. The laborious Mr. Carte and the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Whitaker are the two modern writers to 
whom I am principally indebted. The particular 
historian of Manchester embraces, under that ob- 
scure title, a subject almost as extensive as the gen- 
eral history of England. 

128. This snvitation, which may derive some 
countenance from the loose expressions of Gildas 
and Bede, is framed into a regular story by Witi- 
kind, a Saxon monk of the tenth century (sce 
Cousin, Hist. de Empire d’Occident, tom. ii. p. 
356). Rapin, and even Hume, have too freely used 
this suspicious evidence without regarding the pre- 
cise and probable testimony of Nennius: Interea 
venerunt tres Chiule à Germania in exilio pulse, 
in quibus erant Hors et Hengist [c. 28]. 

129. Nennius imputes to the Saxons the murder 
of three hundred British chiefs; a crime not un- 
suitable to their savage manners. But we are not 
obliged to believe (see Jeffrey of Monmouth, l. 
viii. c. 9-12) that Stonehenge is their monument, 
which the giants had formerly transported from 
Africa to Ireland, and which was removed to 
Britain by the order of Ainbrosius and the art of 
Merlin. 

130. All these tribes are expressly enumerated 
by Bede (I. i. c. 15, p 52, l. v. c. 9, p. 190); and 
though I have considered Mr. Whitaker’s remarks 
(Hist. of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 538-543), I do not 
perceive the absurdity of supposing that the Fri- 
sians, etc., were mingled with the Anglo-Saxons. 

131. Bede has cnumerated seven kings—two 
Saxons, a Jute, and four Angles—who successively 
acquired in the heptarchy an indefinite supremacy 
of power and renown. But their reign was the 
effect, not of law, but of conquest; and he observes, 
in similar terms, that one of them subdued the 
Isles of Man and Anglesey; and that another im- 
posed a tribute on the Scots and Picts (Hist. Ec- 
cles. 1. ii. c. 5, p. 83). 

132. See Gildas de Excidio Britannia, c. i. p. 1, 
edit. Gale. i 

133. Mr. Whitakeg (History of Manchester, vol. 
ii. p. 503, 516) has smartly exposed this glaring 
absurdity, which had passed unnoticed by the 
general historians, ag they were hastening to more 
interesting and impértant events. 

134. At Beran-bigfig, or Barbury-castle, near 
Marlborough. The Saxon Chronicle assigns the 
name and date. Caraden (Britannia, vol. i. p. 128) 
ascertains the place; and Henry of Huntingdon 
(Scriptores post Bedam, p. 314) relates the circum- 
stances of this battle, They are probable and char- 
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acteristic; and the historians of the twelfth cen- 
puts might consult some materials that no longer 

134. Cornwall was finally subdued by Athelstan 
(A.D. 927-941), who planted an English colony at 
Exeter, and confined the Britons beyond the river 
Tamar. See William of Malmesbury, |. ii. in the 
Scriptores post Bedam, p. 50. The spirit of the 
Cornish knights was degraded by servitude: and it 
should seem, from the romance of Sir Tristram, 
that their cowardice was almost proverbial. 

136. The establishment of the Britons in Gaul 
is proved in the sixth century by Procopius [Bell. 
Goth. iv. 20], Gregory of Tours, the second council 
of ‘Tours (a.D. 567), and the least suspicious of 
their chronicles and lives of saints. The subscrip- 
tion of a bishop of the Britons to the first council of 
Tours (a.D. 461, or rather 481), the army of Rioth- 
amus, and the loose declamation of Gildas (alii 
transmarinas petebant regiones, c. 25, p. 8), may 
countenance an emigration as early as the middle 
of the fifth century. Beyond that era the Britons of 
Armorica can be found only in romance; and I am 
surprised that Mr. Whitaker (Genuine History of 
the Britons, p. 214-221) should so faithfully tran- 
scribe the gross ignorance of Carte, whose venial 
errors he has so rigorously chastised. 

137. Lhe antiquities of Bretagne, which have 
been the subject even of political controversy, are 
illustrated by Hadrian Valesius (Notitia Galli- 
arum, sub voce Britannia Cismarina, p. 98-100), M. 
d’Anville (Notice de PAncienne Gaule, Cortsopiti, 
Curtosolites, Osismii, Vorganium, p. 248, 258, 508, 
720, and Etats de Europe, p. 76-80), Longucrue 
(Description de la France, tom. i. p. 84-94), and 
the Abbé de Vertot (Hist. Critique de I’Etablisse- 
ment des Bretons dans les Gaules, 2 vols. in 12mo. 
Paris 1720). I may assume the merit of examining 
the original evidence which they have produced. 

138. Bede, who in his chronicle (p. 28) places 
Ambrosius under the reign of Zeno (A.D. 474-491), 
observes that his parents had been “purpura in- 
duti;””? which he explains, in his ecclesiastical his- 
tory, by “regium nomen et insigne ferentibus” (I. 
i. c. 16, p. 53). The expression of Nennius (c. 44, 
p. 110, edit. Gale) is still more singular, “Unus de 
consulibus gentis Romanicz est pater meus.” 

139. By the unanimous, though doubtful, con- 
jecture of our antiquarians, Ambrosius is con- 
founded with Natanleod, who (a.p. 508) lost his 
own life and five thousand of his subjects in a 
battle against Cerdic, the West Saxon (Chron. 
Saxon. p. 17, 18). 

140. As I am a stranger to the Welsh bards, 
Myrdhin, Llomarch, and Taliessin, my fah in 
the existence and exploits of Arthur principally 
rests on the simple and circumstantial testimony of 
Nennius (Hist. Brit. c. 62, 63, p. 114). Mr. Whit- 
aker (Hist. of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 31—71) has 
framed an interesting, and even probable, narra- 
tive of the wars of Arthur: though it is impossible 
to allow the reality of the round table. 
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141. The progress of romance and the state of 
learning in the middle ages are illustrated by Mr. 
Thomas Warton, with the taste of a poet and the 
minute diligence of an antiquarian. I have derived 
much instruction from the two learned disserta- 
tions prefixed to the first volume of his History of 
English Poetry. 

142. Hoc anno (490) Ælla et Cissa obsederunt 
Andredes-Ceaster; et interfecerunt omnes qui id 
incolerent; adeo ut ne unus Brito ibi superstes 
fuerit (Chron. Saxon. p. 15); an expression more 
dreadful in its simplicity than all the vague and 
tedious lamentations of the British Jeremiah. 

143. Andredes-Ceaster, or Anderida, is placed 
by Camden (Britannia, vol. i. p. 258) at Newen- 
den, in the marshy grounds of Kent, which might 
be formerly covered by the sea, and on the edge of 
the great forest (Anderida) which overspread so 
large a portion of Hampshire and Sussex. 

144. Dr. Johnson affirms that few English words 
are of British extraction. Mr. Whitaker, who un- 
derstands the British language, has discovered 
more than three thousand, and actually produces a 
long and various catalogue (vol. ii. p. 235-329). 
It is possible, indeed, that many of these words 
may have been imported from the Latin or Saxon 
into the native idiom of Britain. 

145. In the beginning of the seventh century the 
Franks and the Anglo-Saxons mutually under- 
stood each other’s language, which was derived 
from the same Teutonic root (Bede. l. i. c. 25, p. 
60). 

146. After the first generation of Italian or Scot- 
tish missionaries, the dignities of the church were 
filled with Saxon proselytes. 

147. Carte’s History of England, vol. i. p. 195. 
He quotes the British historians; but I much fear 
that Jeffrey of Monmouth (I. vi. c. 15) is his only 
witness. 

148 Bede, Hist. Ecclesiast. l. i. c. 15, p. 52. The 
fact is probable and well attested: yet such was the 
loose intermixture of the German tribes, that we 
find, in a subsequent period, the law of the Angli 
and Warini of Germany (Lindenbrog. Codex, p. 
479-486). 

149. See Dr. Henry’s useful and laborious His- 
tory of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 388. 

150. Quicquid (says John of Tinemouth) inter 
Tynam et Tesam fluvios extitit, sola cremi vasti- 
tudo tunc temporis fuit, et idcirco nullius ditioni 
servivit, co quod sola indomitorum et silvestrium 
animalium spelunca et habitatio fuit (apud Carte, 
vol. i. p. 195). From Bishop Nicholson (English 
Historical Library, p. 65, 98) I understand that 
fair copies of John of Tinemouth’s ample collec- 
tions are preserved in the libraries of Oxford, 
Lambeth, etc. 

151. See the mission of Wilfrid, etc., in Bede, 
Hist. Eccles. 1. iv. c. 13, 16, p. 155, 156, 159. 

152. From the concurrent testimonv of Bede (l. 
ii. c. 1, p. 78) and William of Malmesbury (l. iii, 
p. 102), it appears that the Anglo-Saxons, from 
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the first to the last age, persisted in this unnatural 
practice. Their youths were publicly sold in the 
market of Rome. 

153. According to the laws of Ina they could 
not be lawfully sold beyond the seas. 

154. The life of a Wallus, or Cambricus, homo, who 
possessed a hyde of land, is fixed at 120 shillings, 
by the same laws (of Ina, tit. xxxii. in Leg. Anglo- 
Saxon. p. 20) which allowed 200 shillings for a free 
Saxon, and 1200 for a Thane (see likewise Leg. 
Anglo-Saxon, p. 71). We may observe that these 
legislators, the West-Saxons and Mercians, con- 
tinued their British conquests after they became 
Christians. The laws of the four kings of Kent do 
not condescend to notice the existence of any sub- 
ject Britons. 

155. See Carte’s Hist. of England, vol. i. 
p. 278. 

156. At the conclusion of his history (A.D. 731), 
Bede describes the ecclesiastical state of the island, 
and censures the implacable, though impotent, 
hatred of the Britons against the English nation 
and the catholic church (l. v. c. 23, p. 219). 

157. Mr. Pennant’s Tour in Wales (p. 426-449) 
has furnished me with a curious and interesting 
account of the Welsh bards. In the year 1568 a 
session was held at Caerwys by the special com- 
mand of queen Elizabeth, and regular degrees in 
vocal and instrumental music were conferred on 
fifty-five minstrels. ‘The prize (a silver harp) was 
adjudged by the Mostyn family. 

158. Regio longe lateque diffusa, milite, magis 
quam credibile sit, referta. Partibus equidem in 
illis miles unus quinquaginta gencrat, sortitus 
more barbaro denas aut amplius uxores. This re- 
proach of William of Poitiers (in the Historians of 
France, tom. xi. p. 88) is disclaimed by the Bene- 
dictine editors. $ 

159. Giraldus Cambrensis confines this gift of 
bold and ready eloquence to the Romans, the 
French and the Britons. The malicious Welshman 
insinuates that the English taciturnity might pos- 
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sibly be the effect of their servitude under the 
Normans. 

160. The picture of Welsh and Armorican man- 
ners is drawn from Giraldus (Descript. Cambriæ, 
c. 6-15, inter Script. Camden. p. 886-891) and 
the authors quoted by the Abbé de Vertot (Hist. 
Critique, tom. ii. p. 259-266). 

161. See Procopius de Bell. Gothic. l. iv. c. 20, 
p. 620-625 [ed. Paris; tom. ii. p. 559 sqg., ed. 
Bonn]. The Greek historian is himselfso confounded 
by the wonders which he relates, that he weakly 
attempts to distinguish thc islands of Brittza and 
Britain, which he has identified by so many insep- 
arable circumstances, 

162. Theodebert, grandson of Clovis and king of 
Austrasia, was the most powerful and warlike 
prince of the age; and this remarkable adventure 
may be placed between the years 534 and 547, the 
extreme terms of his reign. His sister ‘Mheudechildis 
retired to Sens, whcre she founded monasteries 
and distributed alms (see the notes of the Bene- 
dictine editors, in tom. ii. p. 216). If we may credit 
the praises of Fortunatus (l. vi. carm. 5, in tom. ii. 
p. 507), Radiger was deprived of a most valuable 
wife. 

163. Perhaps she was the sister of one of the 
princes or chiefs of the Angles who landed, in 527 
and the following years, between the Humber and 
the Thames, and gradually founded the kingdoms 
of East Anglia and Mercia. The English writers 
are ignorant of her name and existence; but Pro- 
copius may have suggested to Mr. Rowe the char- 
acter and situation of Rodogune in the tragedy of 
the Royal Convert. 

164. In the copious history of Gregory of Tours 
we cannot find any traces of hostile or friendly in- 
tercourse between France and England, except in 
the marriage of the daughter of Caribert, king of 
Paris, quam in Cantia regis cujusdam filius matri- 
monio copulavit (l. ix. c. 26, in tom. ii. p. 348). 
The bishop of ‘Tours ended his history and his life 
almost immediately before the conversion of Kent. 
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I. Such are the figurative expressions of Plu- 
tarch (Opera, tom. ii. p. 318, edit. Wechel (Frankf. 
1620]), to whom, on the faith of his son Lamprias 
(Fabricius, Bibliot. Grzc. tom. iii. p. 341), I shall 
boldly impute the malicious declamation, repl ris 
Pwyalsy tuxyps. The same opinions had prevailed 
among the Greeks two hundred and fifty years 
before Plutarch; and to confute them is the pro- 
fessed intention of Polybius (Hist. 1. i. [c. 63] p. go, 
edit. Gronov. Amstel. 1670). 

2. See the inestimable remains of the sixth book 
of Polybius, and many other parts of his general 
history, particularly a digression in the seven- 
teenth book [1. xviii. c. 12-15], in which he com- 
pares the phalanx and the legion. 


3. Sallust, de Bell. Jugurthin. c. 4. Such were 
the generous professions of P. Scipio and Q. Maxi- 
mus, The Latin historian had read, and most 
probably transcribes, Polybius, their contempo- 
rary and friend. i j 

4. While Carthage’ was in flames Scipio re- 
peated two lines of the Iliad, which express the de- 
struction of Troy, aclnowledging to Polybius, his 
friend and preceptor (Polyb. [Fragm. 1. xxxix sub 
fin.) in Excerpt. de Vigtut. et Vit. tom. ii. p. 1455- 
1465), that while he recollected the vicissitudes of 
human affairs he inwardly applied them to the 
future calamities of Rome (Appian. in Libycis [l 
viii. c. 132], p. 136, edit. Toll.). 

5. See Daniel ii. 31-40. “And the fourth kinga 
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dom shall be strong as tron; forasmuch as iron 
breaketh in pieces and subdueth all things.” The 
remainder of the prophecy (the mixture of iron 
and clay) was accomplished, according to St. Je- 
rom, in his own time. Sicut enim in principio nihil 
Romano Imperio fortius et durius, ita in fine rerum 
nihil imbecillius: quum et in bellis civilibus et ad- 
versus diversas nationes, aliarum gentium barbar- 
arum auxilio indigemus (Opera, tom. v. p. 572). 

6. The French and English editors of the Genea- 
logical History of the Tartars have subjoined a 
curious, though imperfect, description of their 
present state. We might question the indepen- 
dence of the Calmucks, or Eluths, since they have 
been recently vanquished by the Chinesc, who, in 
the year 1759, subdued the lesser Bucharia, and 
advanced into the country of Badakshan, near the 
sources of the Oxus (Mémoires sur les Chinois, 
tom. i. p. 325-400). But these conquests are pre- 
carious, nor will I venture to ensure the safety of 
the Chinese empire. 

7. The prudent reader will determine how far 
this general proposition is weakened by the revolt 
of the Isaurians, the independence of Britain and 
Armorica, the Moorish tribes, or the Bagaudz of 
Gaul and Spain (vol. i. p. 414, vol. iv. pp. 130, 
178, 252). 

8. Auera now contains about six millions of 
European blood and descent; and their numbers, 
at Ieast in the North, are continually increasing. 
Whatever may he the changes of their political 
situation, they must preserve the manners of Eu- 
rope; and we may reflect with some pleasure that 
the English language will probably be diffused 
over an immense and populous continent. 

g. On avoit fait venir (for the siege of ‘Turin) 
140 pièces de canon; et il est à remarquer que 
chaque gros canon monté revient à environ 2000 
écus: il y avoit 100,000 boulets; 106,000 car- 
touches d'une façon, et 300,000 d'une autre; 
21,000 bombes; 27,700 grenades, 15,000 sacs a 
terre, 30,000 instruments pour la pionnage; 
1,200,000 livres de poudre. Ajoutez a ces munitions 
le plomb, Ie fer, et le ter-blanc, les cordages, tout 
ce qui sert aux mineurs, le souphre, le salpétre, les 
outils de toute espèce. Il est certain que les frais de 
tous ces préparatifs de destruction suffiroient pour 
fonder et pour faire fleurir la plus nombreuse 
colonie. Voltaire, Siècle de Louis XIV. c. xx. in 
his Works, tom. xi. p. 391. 
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10. It would be an easy, though tedious, task to 
produce the authoritics of pocts, philosophers, and 
historians. I shall therefore content myself with 
appealing to the decisive and authentic testimony 
of Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. l. i. p. 11, 12, L iii. (c. 
14 59q.] p. 184, etc., edit. Wesseling). The Ichthy- 
ophagi, who in his time wandered along the shores 
of the Red Sea, can only be compared to the 
natives of New Holland (Dampier’s Voyages, vol. 
i. p. 464-469). Fancy, or perhaps reason, may still 
suppose an extreme and absolute state of nature 
far below the level of these savages, who had ac- 
quired some arts and instruments. 

11. See the learned and rational work of the 
President Goguet, de |’Origine des Loix, des Arts, 
et des Sciences. He traces from facts or conjectures 
(tom. i. p. 147-337, edit. 12mo.) the first and most 
difficult steps of human invention. 

12. It is certain, however strange, that many 
nations have been ignorant of the use of fire. Even 
the ingenious natives of Otaheite, who are desti- 
tute of metals, have not invented any earthen 
vessels capable of sustaining the action of fire and 
of communicating the heat to the liquids which 
they contain. 

13. Plutarch. Quest. Rom. in tom. ii. p. 275 
{tom. vii. p. 112, ed. Reiske]. Macrob. Saturnal. 
l. i. c. 7, p. 152, edit. London. The arrival of 
Saturn (of his religious worship) in a ship may in- 
dicate that the savage coast of Latium was first 
discovered and civilised by the Phoenicians. 

14. In the ninth and tenth books of the 
Odyssey, Homer has embellished the tales of 
fearful and credulous sailors who transformed 
the cannibals of Italy and Sicily into monstrous 
giants. 

15. The merit of discovery has too often been 
stained with avarice, cruelty, and fanaticism; and 
the intercourse of nations has produced the com- 
munication of disease and prejudice. A singular 
exception is due to the virtue of our own times and 
country ‘The five great voyages, successively under- 
taken by the command of his present Majesty, 
were inspired by the pure and generous love of 
science and mankind. ‘The same prince, adapting 
his benefactions to the different stages of society, 
has founded a school of painting in his capital, 
and has introduced into the islands of the South 
Sea the vegetables and animals most useful to 
human life. 


Chapter XX XIX 


' Is Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 13, 14, P. 
629, 630, edit. Grot.) has drawn the pedigree of 
Theodoric from Gapt, one of the Anses or Demi- 
gods, who lived about the time of Domitian. Cas- 
siodorus, the first who celebrates thc royal race of 
the Amali (Variar. viii. 5, ix. 25, X. 2, Xi. 1), 
reckons the grandson of Theodoric as the xviith in 


descent. Peringsciold (the Swedish commentator 
of Cochlacus, Vit. ‘Theodoric. p. 271, etc., Stock- 
holm, 1699) labours to connect this genealogy 
with the legends or traditions of his native country. 

2. More correctly on the banks of the lake Pelso 
(Nieusiedler-see) near Carnuntum, almost on the 
same spot where Marcus Antoninus composed his 
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Meditations (Jornandes, c. 32, p. 689. Severin. 
Pannonia Illustrata, p. 22. Cellarius, Geograph. 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 350). 

3. The four first letters of his name (OE0A) were 
inscribed on a gold plate, and when it was fixed on 
the paper the king drew his pen through the inter- 
vals (Anonym. Valesian. ad calcem Amm. Mar- 
cellin. p. 722 [tom. ii. p. 313, ed. Bipon.]). This 
authentic fact, with the testimony of Procopius, or 
at least of the contemporary Goths (Gothic. 1, i. c. 
2, p. 312 [ed. Paris; tom. ii. p. 14, ed. Bonn]), far 
outweighs the vague praises of Ennodius (Sir- 
mond. Opera, tom. i. p. 1596) and Theophanes 
(Chronograph. p. 112 [ed. Par.; p. 202, 203, ed. 
Bonn)). 

4. Statura est quz resignet proceritate regnan- 
tem (Ennodius, p. 1614). The bishop of Pavia (I 
mean the ecclesiastic who wished to be a bishop) 
then proceeds to cclebrate the complexion, eyes, 
hands, etc., of his sovercign. 

5. The state of the Ostrogoths and the first years 
of Theodoric are found in Jornandes (c. 52-56, p. 
689-696) and Malchus (Excerpt. Legat. p. 78-80 
[ed. Par.; p. 244-248, ed. Bonn)), who erroneously 
styles him the son of Walamir. 

6. Theophanes (p. 111 [p. 200, ed. Bonn]) in- 
serts a copy of her sacred letters to the provinces; 
fore bri TÒ Baclreov Hutrepdy tori. . . kal ri wpoxet- 
pnoayudla Basia TpaoraàMoaiov, etc. Such female 
pretensions would have astonished the slaves of 
the first Cæsars. 

7. Vol. iv. p. 284, seq 

8. Suidas, tom. i. p. 332, 333, edit. Kuster. 

9. The contemporary histories of Malchus and 
Candidus are lost; but some extracts or fragments 
have been saved by Photius (Ixxviii. lxxix. p. 100- 
102 Íp. 54-56, ed. Bekk.]), Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus (Excerpt. Leg. p. 78-97), and in various 
articles of the Lexicon of Suidas. he Chronicles 
of Marcellinus (Imago Historiw) are originals for 
the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius; and [ must ac- 
knowledge, almost for the last time, my obligations 
to the large and accurate collections of ‘Tillemont 
(Hist. des Emp. tom. vi. p. 472-652). 

10. In ipsis congressionis tuæ foribus cessit in- 
vasor, cum profugo per te sceptra redderentur de 
salute dubitanti. Ennodius then proceeds (p. 1596, 
1597, tom. i. Sirmond) to transport his hero (on a 
fiying dragon?) into Æthiopia, beyond the tropic 
of Cancer. The evidence of the Valesian Fragment 
(p. 717), Liberatus (Brev. Eutych. c. 25, p. 118), 
and Theophanes (p. 112 [p. 203, ed. Bonn)}), is 
more sober and rational. 

11. This cruel practice is specially imputed to 
the Triarian Goths, less barbarous, as it should 
seem, than the Walamirs; but the son of Theodemir 
is charged with the ruin of many Roman cities 
(Malchus, Excerpt. Leg. p. 95 [ed. Par.; p. 238, 
ed. Bonn)). 

12. Jornandes (c. 56, 57, p. 696) displays the 
services of Theodoric, confesses his rewards, but 
dissembies his revolt, of which such curious details 
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have been preserved by Malchus (Excerpt. Legat. 
p. 78-97 [p. 244 sqq., ed. Bonn]). MarceHinus, a 
domestic of Justinian, under whose ivth consul- 
ship (A.D. 534) he composed his Chronicle (Sca- 
liger, Thesaurus Temporum, P. ii. p. 34-57), be- 
tays his prejudice and passion; in [apud] Gre- 
ciam debacchantem ... Zenonis munificentiå 
pene pacatus . . . beneficiis nunquam satiatus, etc, 
[p. 368, 369, and 370, ed. Sirmond]. 

13. As he was riding in his own camp an unruly 
horse threw him against the point of a spear which 
hung before a tent, or was fixed on a waggon (Mar- 
cellin. in Chron. Evagrius, 1. iii. c. 25). 

14. Sce Malchus (p. 91 [ed. Par.; p. 268, ed. 
Bonn]) and Evagrius (l. iii. c. 35). 

15. Malchus, p. 85 [p. 256, ed. Bonn]. In a 

single action, which was decided by the skill and 
discipline of Sabinian, ‘Theodoric cauld lose 5000 
men. 
16. Jornandes (c. 57, p. 696, 697) has abridged 
the great history of Cassiodorus. Sce, compare, 
and reconcile, Procopius (Gothic. |. i. c. i.), the 
Valesian Fragment (p. 718 [ad Calçem Amm. 
Marc. tom. ii. p. 306, ed. Bip.]), Theophanes (p. 
113 [p. 203, ed. Bonn]), and Marcellinus (in 
Chron.). 

17. Theodoric’s march is supplicd and illus- 
trated by Ennodius (p. 1598-1602), when the 
bombast of the oration is translated into the lan- 
guage of common sense. 

18, Tot reges, etc. (Ennodius, p. 1602). We 
must recollect how much the royal title was multi- 
plied and degraded, and that the mercenarics of 
Italy were the fragments of many tribes and 
nations. 

19. See Ennodius, p. 1603, 1604. Since the ora- 
tor, in the king’s presence, could mention and 
praise his mother, we may conclude that the mag- 
nanimity of Theodoric was not hurt by the vulgar 
reproaches of concubine and bastard. 

20. This anecdote is related on the modern but 
respectable authority of Sigonius (Op. tom. i. p. 
580; De Occident. Imp. l. xv.); his words are 
curious:—‘‘Would you return?” etc. She pre- 
sented and almost displayed the original reccss. 

21. Hist. Miscell. l. xv., a Roman history from 
Janus to the ninth century, an Epitome of Eutro- 
pius, Paulus Diaconus, and Theophancs, which 
Muratori has published from a MS. in the Am- 
brosian library (Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. 
p. 100). 

22, Procopius (Gotliic. 1. i. c. i.) approves him- 
self an impartial sceptic; acl... orep TPTY 
&reye [tom. ii. p. 10,ļed. Bonn]. Cassiodorus (in 
Chron.) and Ennodi¢s (p. 1605) are loyal and 
credulous, and the testimony of the Valesian Frag- 
ment (p. 718 [Amm, tém. ii. p. 307, ed. Bip.]) may 
justify their belief. Marcellinus spits the venom of 
a Greek subject—perjuriis illectus, interfectusque 
est (in Chron. [anno 489)). 

23. The sonorous and servile oration of Enno- 
dius was pronounced at Milan or Ravenna in the 
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years 507 or 508 (Sirmond, tom. i. p. 1615). Two 
or three years afterwards the orator was rewarded 
with the bishopric of Pavia, which he held till his 
death in the year 521. (Dupin, Bibliot. Eccles. 
tom. ` p. 11-14. See Saxii Onomasticon, tom. ii. 
p. 12. 

24. Our best materials are occasional hints from 
Procopius and the Valesian Fragment, which was 
discovered by Sirmond and is published at the end 
of Ammianus Marcellinus. The author’s name is 
unknown, and his style is barbarous; but in his 
various facts he exhibits the knowledge, without 
the passions, of a contemporary. The President 
Montesquicu had formed the plan of a history of 
Theodoric, which at a distance might appear a 
rich and interesting subject. 

25. The best edition of the Variarum Libri xii. is 
that of Joh. Garretius (Rotomagi, 1679, in Opp. 
Cassiodor. 2 vols. in fol.); but they deserved and 
required such an editor as the Marquis Scipio 
Maffei, who thought of publishing them at Ve- 
rona. The Barbara Eleganza (as it is ingeniously 
named by Tiraboschi) is never simple, and seldom 
perspicuous. 

26. Procopius, Gothic. 1. i. c. i.; Variarum, ii. 
Maffei (Verona Illustrata, P. i. p. 228) exaggerates 
the injustice of the Goths, whom he hated as an 
Italian noble. ‘The plebeian Muratori crouches 
under their oppression. 

27. Procopius, Goth. I. iii. c. 4 and 21 [tom. ii. 
p. 295 and 366, ed. Bonn]. Ennodius describes (p. 
1612, 1613) the military arts and increasing num- 
bers of the Goths. 

28. When Theodoric gave his sister to the king 
of the Vandals, she sailed for Africa with a guard 
of 1000 noble Goths, each of whom was attended 
by five armed followers (Procop. Vandal. 1. i. c. 8 
[tom. i. p. 346, ed. Bonn]). The Gothic nobility 
must have been as numerous as brave. 

2g. See the acknowledgment of Gothic liberty 
(Var. v. 30). 

30. Procopius, Goth. 1. i. c. 2 [tom. ii. p. 14, ed. 
Bonn]. The Roman boys learnt the language (Var. 
viii. 21) of the Goths. Their gencral ignorance is 
not destroyed by the exceptions of Amalasuntha, 
a female, who might study without shame, or of 
Theodatus, whose learning provoked the indigna- 
tion and contempt of his countrymen. 

31. A saying of ‘heodotic was founded on ex- 
perience: “Romanus miser imitatur Gothum; et 
utilis (d:ves) Gothus imitatur Romanum.” Sce the 
Fragment and Notes of Valesius, p. 719 [Amm. ii. 
p. 308, ed. Bip.]). 

g2. The view of the military establishment of 
the Goths in Italy is collected fiom the Epis'i+s of 
Cassiodorus (Var. i. 24, 40; iii. 3, 24, 48; iv. 13, 145 
v. 26, 27; viii. 3, 4, 25). They are illustrated by the 
learned Mascou (Hist. of the Germans, l. xi. 40- 
44; Annotation xiv.). 

33. Sce the clearness and vigour of his negotia- 
tions in Ennodius (p. 1607) and Cassiodorus (Var. 
iii. 1, 2, 3, 4; iv. 133 V. 43, 44), Who gives the dif- 
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ferent styles of friendship, counsel, expostulation, 
etc. 

34. Even of his table (Var. vi. 9) and palace (vii. 
5). The admiration of strangers is represented as 
the most rational motive to justify these vain ex- 
penses, and to stimulate the diligence of the offi- 
cers to whom these provinces were intrusted. 

35. See the public and private alliances of the 
Gothic monarch, with the Burgundians (Var. i. 
45, 46), with the Franks (ii. 40), with the Thurin- 
gians (iv. 1), and with the Vandals (v. 1); each of 
these epistles affords some curious knowledge of 
the policy and manners of the barbarians. 

36. His political system may be observed in Cas- 
siodorus (Var. iv. 1, ix. 1), Jornandes (c. 58, p 
698, 699), and the Valesian Fragment (p. 720, 721 
[Amm. tom. ii. p. 311, ed. Bip.]). Peace, honour- 
able peace, was the constant aim of Theodoric. 

37. The curious reader may contemplate the 
Heruli of Procopius (Goth. 1. ii. c. 14), and the 
patient reader may plunge into the dark and mi- 
nute researches of M. de Buat (Hist. des Peuples 
Anciens, tom. ix. p. 348-396). 

38. Variarum, iv. 2. The spirit and forms of this 
martial institution are noticed by Cassiodorus; 
but he seems to have only translated the senti- 
ments of the Gothic king into the language of 
Roman eloquence. 

39. Cassiodorus, who quotes Tacitus to the Æs- 
tians, the unlettered savages of the Baltic (Var. v. 
2), describes the amber for which their shores have 
ever been famous as the gum of a tree hardened by 
thc sun and purified and wafted by the waves. 
When that singular substance is analysed by the 
chemists, it yields a vegetable oil and a mineral 
acid. 

40. Scanzia, or Thule, is described by Jornan- 
des (c. 3, p. 610-613) and Procopius (Goth. 1. ii. 
c. 15). Neither the Goth nor the Greek had visited 
the country: both had conversed with the natives 
in their cxile at Ravenna or Constantinople. 

41. Safririnas pelles. In the time of Jornandes 
they inhabited Suethans, the proper Sweden; but 
that beautiful race of animals has gradually been 
driven into the eastern parts of Siberia. See Buffon 
(Hist. Nat. tom. xiii. p. 309-313, quarto edition) ; 
Pennant (System of Quadrupeds, vol. i. p. 322- 
328); Gmelin (Hist. Gén. des Voyages, tom. xviii. 
p. 257, 258); and Levesque (Hist. de Russie, tom. 
v. p. 165, 106, 514, 515). 

42. In the system or romance of M. Baillv 
(Lettres sur les Sciences et sur P Atlantide, tom. i. 
p. 249-256, tom. ii. p. 114-139), the phoenix of 
the Edda, and the annual death and revival of 
Adonis and Osiris, are the allegorical symbols of 
the absence and return of the sun in the Arctic 
regions. This ingenious writer is a worthy disciple 
of the great Buffon; nor is it easy for the coldest 
reason to withstand the magic of their philosophy. 

43. Alrn re GovAlracs } peyiorn Tr doptor ESTL, 
says Procopius (tom. ii. p. 207, ed. Bonn]. At pres- 
ent arude Manichcism (generous enough) prevails 


among the Samoyedes in Greenland and in Lap- 
land (Hist. des Voyages, tom. xviii. p. 508, 509, 
tom. xix. p. 105, 106, 527, 528); yet, according to 
Grotius, Samojute coclum atque astra adorant, 
numina haud aliis iniquiora (de Rebus Belgicis, 
L iv. p. 338, folio edition); a sentence which Tac- 
itus would not have disowned. 

44. See the Hist. des Peuples Anciens, etc., tom. 
ix. p. 255-273, 396-501. The Count de Buat was 
French minister at the court of Bavaria: a liberal 
curiosity prompted his inquiries into the antiqui- 
ties of the country, and that curiosity was the germ 
of twelve respectable volumes. 

45. See the Gothic transactions on the Danube 
and in Illyricum, in Jornandes (c. 58, p. 699), En- 
nodius (p. 1607-1610), Marcellinus (in Chron. p. 
44, 47, 48), and Cassiodorus (in Chron. and Var. 
iii. 23, 50; iv. 13; Vil. 4, 24; viii. 9, IO, II, 21; ix. 
8, 9). 

36. I cannot forbear transcribing the liberal and 
classic style of Count Marcellinus: Romanus comes 
domesticorum, et Rusticus comes scholariorum 
cum centum armatis navibus, totidemque dro- 
monibus, octo millia militum armatorum secum 
ferentibus, ad devastanda Italiæ littora proces- 
serunt, et usque ad Tarentum antiquissimam ci- 
vitatem aggressi sunt; remensoque mari inhon- 
estam victoriam quam piratico ausu Romani ex 
Romanis rapuerunt, Anastasio Cæsari reporta- 
runt (in Chron. p. 48 [anno 508]). See Variar. i. 
16, ii. 38. 

47. See the royal orders and instructions (Var. 
iv. 15; v. 16-20). These armed boats should be 
still smaller than the thousand vessels of Agamem- 
non at the siege of Troy [Manso, p. 121). 

48. Vol. iv. p. 357, seg. 

49. Ennodius (p. 1610) and Cassiodorus, in the 
royal name (Var. ii. 41), record his,salutary pro- 
tection of the Alemanni. 

50. The Gothic transactions in Gaul and Spain 
are represented with some perplexity in Cassio- 
dorus (Var. iii. 32, 38, 41, 43, 44; V. 39), Jornandes 
(c. 58, p. 698, 699), and Procopius (Goth. I. i. c. 
12). I will neither hear nor reconcile the long and 
contradictory arguments of the Abbé Dubos and 
the Count de Buat, about the wars of Burgundy. 

51. Theophanes, p. 113 [p. 203, ed. Bonn]. 

52. Procopius affirms that no laws whatsoever 
were promulgated by Theodoric and the succeed- 
ing kings of Italy (Goth, 1, ii. c. 6 [tom. ii. p. 170, 
ed. Bonn)). He must mean in the Gothic language. 
A Latin edict of Theodoric is still extant, in one 
hundred and fifty-four articles. 

53. The image of Theodoric is engraved on his 
coins; his modest successors were satisfied with 
adding their own name to the head of the reigning 
emperor (Muratori, Antiquitat. Italiz Medii Ævi, 
tom. ii. dissert. xxvii. p. 577-579. Giannone, Is- 
toria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 166). 

54. The alliance of the emperor and the king of 
Italy are represented by Cassiodorus (Var. i. 7; ii. 
1, 2, 3; vi_ 1) and Procopius (Goth. L ii. c. 6; L ii. 
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c. 21 [tom. ii. p. 369, ed. Bonn]), who celebrate 
the friendship of Anastasius and Theodoric: but 
the figurative style of compliment was interpreted 
in a very different sense at Constantinople and 
Ravenna. 

55. To the seventeen provinces of the Notitia, 
Paul Warnefrid the deacon (De Reb. Longobard. 
L ii. c. 14-22) has subjoined an cighteenth, the 
Apennine (Muratori, Script. Rerum Itahcarum, 
tom. i. p. 431-433). But of these, Sardinia and 
Corsica were possessed by the Vandals, and the 
two Rhætias, as well as the Cottian Alps, seem to 
have been abandoned to a military government, 
The state of the four provinces that now form the 
kingdom of Naples is laboured by Giannone (tom. 
i. p. 172, 178) with patriotic diligence. 

56. See the Gothic history of Procopius (L i. c. 
1, l ii. c. 6), the Epistles of Cassiodorus (passim, 
but especially the fifth and sixth books [vi. and 
vii.], which contain the formule, or patents of 
offices), and the Civil History of Giannone (tom. 
every Italian city, are annihilated, however, by 
Maffei (Verona Illustrata, P. i. 1. viii. p. 227); for 
those of Syracuse and Naples (Var. vi. 22, 23) 
were special and temporary commissions. 

57. Iwo Italians of the name of Cassiodorus, 
the father (Var. i. 24 [4], 40) and the son (ix. 24, 
25), were successively employed in the administra- 
tion of Theodoric. The son was born in the year 
479: his various epistles as quastor, master of the 
offices, and Pretorian priefect, extend from 509 to 
539, and he lived as a monk about thirty ycars. 
(Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 
tom. iii. p. 7—24. Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. Med. 
Ævi. tom. i. p. 357, 358, edit. Mansi.) 

58. See his regard for the senate in Cochlocus 
(Vit. Theod. viii. p. 72-80). 

59. No more than 120,000 modi, or four thou- 
sand quarters (Anonym. Valcsian, p. 721 [Amm. 
ii. p. 310, ed. Bip.], and Var. i. 55, vi. 18, xi. 5, 39). 

6o. See his regard and indulgence for the spec- 
tacles of the circus, the amphitheatre, and the 
theatre, in the Chronicle and Epistles of Cassio- 
dorus (Var. i. 20, 27, 30, 31, 32, iii. 51, iv. 51, illus- 
trated by the fourteenth Annotation of Mascou’s 
History), who has contrived to sprinkle the subject 
with ostentatious, though agreeable, learning. 

61. Anonym. Vales. p. 721 [l. c. ed. Bip.]. Ma- 
rius Aventicensis in Chron. In the scale of public 
and personal merit, the Gothic conqueror is at 
least as much above Valentinian as he may seem 
inferior to ‘Trajan. 

62. Vit. Fulgentii in Baron. Annal. Eccles. A.D. 
500, No. ro. 

63. Cassiodorus des¢ribes in his pompous style 
the Forum of Trajan (Var. vii. 6), the theatre of 
Marcellus (iv. 51), and the amphitheatre of Titus 
(v. 42); and his descriptions are not unworthy of 
the reader’s perusal. According to the modern 
prices, the Abbé Barthelemy computes that the 
brickwork and masonry of the Coliseum would 
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now cost twenty millions of French livres (Mém. 
de l’Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. 
p. 585, 586). How small a part of that stupendous 
fabric! 

64. For the aqueducts and cloace see Strabo (1. 
v. p. 360 [p. 235, ed. Casaub.]), Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
xxxvi. 24 [$ 3]), Cassiodorus (Var. iii. 30, 31, vi. 
6), Procopius (Goth. l. i. c. 19), and Nardini 
(Roma Antica, p. 514-522). How such works could 
be executed by a king of Rome is yet a problem. 

65. For the Gothic care of the buildings and 
statues, see Cassiodorus (Var. i. 21, 25, ii. 34, iv. 
30, vii. 6, 13, 15), and the Valesian Fragment (p. 
721 [Amm. tom. ii. p. 310, ed. Bip.]). 

66. Var. vii. 15. These horses of Monte Cavallo 
had been transported from Alexandria to the 
baths of Constantine (Nardini, p. 188). Their 
sculpture is disdained by the Abbé Dubos (Ré- 
flexions sur la Poésie et sur la Peinture, tom. i. sec- 
tion 39), and admired by Winckelman (Hist. de 
PArt, tom. ii. p. 159). 

67. Var. x. 30. They were probably a fragment 
of some triumphal car (Cuper de Elephantis, ii. 10). 

68. Procopius (Goth. 1. iv. c. 21 (tom. ii. p. 571, 
ed. Bonn)) relates a foolish story of Myron’s cow, 
which is celebrated by the false wit of thirty-six 
Greek epigrams (Antholog. |. iv. p. 302-306, edit. 
Hen. Sieph.; Auson. Epigram. lviii.-lxviii.). 

69. See an epigram of Ennodius (ii. 3, p. 1893, 
1894) on this garden and the royal gardener. 

70. His affection for that city is proved by the 
epithet of “Verona tua,” and the legend of the 
hero; under the barbarous name of Dictrich of 
Bern (Peringsciold ad Cochlaum, p. 240), Mattei 
traces him with knowledge and pleasure in his 
native country (I. ix. p. 230-236). 

71. See Maffei (Verona Illustrata, Part. i. p. 
231, 232, 308, etc.). He imputes Gothic architec- 
ture, like the corruption of language, writing, ctc., 
not to the barbarians, but to the Italians them- 
selves. Compare his sentiments with those of Tira- 
boschi (tom. iii. p. 61). 

72. The villas, climate, and landscape of Baiz 
(Var. ix. 6; see Cluver. Italia Antiq. l. iv. c. 2, p. 
1119, etc.), Istria (Var. xii. 22, 26), and Comum 
(Var. xi. 14, compare with Pliny’s two villas, ix. 
7), are agreeably painted in the epistles of Cas- 
siodorus. 

73. In Liguria numerosa agricolarum progenies 
(Ennodius, p. 1678, 1679, 1680). St. Epiphanius of 
Pavia redeemed by prayer or ransom 6000 cap- 
tives from the Burgundians of Lyons and Savoy. 
Such deeds are the best of miracles. 

74. The political economy of ‘Theodoric (see 
Anonym. Vales. p. 721 [Amm. tom. ii. p. 31., ed. 
Bip.] and Cassiodorus, in Chron.) may be dis- 
tinctly traced under the following heads: iron- 
mine (Var. iii. 25); gold-mine (ix. 3); Pomptine 
marshes (ii. 32, 33); Spoleto (ii. 21); corn (i. 34, X. 
27, 28, xi. 11, 12); trade (vi. 7, vii. 9, 23); fair of 
. Leucothoe or St. Cyprian in Lucania (viii. 33); 
plenty (xii. 4); the cursus, or public post (i. 29, ii. 
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31, iv. 47, V. 5, vi. 6, vii. 33); the Flaminian way 
(xii. 18). 

75. LX modii tritici in solidum ipsius tempore 
fuerunt, et vinum xxx amphoras in solidum (Frag- 
ment, Vales. [p. 311, ed. Bip.]). Corn was distrib- 
uted from the granaries at xv or xxv modii for a 
piece of gold, and the price was still moderate. 

76. See the Life of St. Cæsarius in Baronius 
(a.D. 508, No. 12, 13, 14). The king presented him 
with 300 gold solidi, and a discus of silver of the 
weight of sixty pounds, 

77. Ennodius in Vit. St. Epiphanii, in Sirmond 
Op. tom. i. p. 1672-1690. Theodoric bestowed 
some important favours on this bishop, whom he 
used as a counsellor in peace and war. 

78. Devotissimus ac si catholicus (Anonym. 
Vales. p. 720 [p. 310, ed. Bip.]); yet his offering 
was no more than two silver candlesticks (cero- 
strata) of the weight of seventy pounds, far inferior 
to the gold and gems of Constantinople and France 
(Anastasius in Vit. Pont. in Hormisda, p. 34, edit. 
Paris [tom. i. p. 93, ed. Rom. 1718)). 

79. The tolerating system of his reign (Ennodius, 
p. 1612, Anonym. Vales. p. 719 [p. 308, ed. Bip.], 
Procop. Goth. 1. i. c. 1, L ii. c. 6) may be studied in 
the Epistles of Cassiodorus, under the following 
heads: bzshops (Var. i. 9, viii. 15, 24, xi. 23); ım- 
munities (i. 26, ii, 29, 30); church lands (iv. 17, 20); 
sanctuaries (ii. 11, iii. 47); church plate (xii. 20); dis- 
cipline (iv. 44); which prove at the same time that 
he was the head of the church as well as of the 
state. 

80. We may reject a foolish tale of his beheading 
a catholic deacon who turned Arian (Theodor. 
Lector. No. 17). Why is Theodoric surnamed 
Afer? From Vafer? (Vales. ad loc.) A light con- 
jecture. 

81. Ennodius, p. 1621, 1622, 1636, 1638. His 
libel was approved and registered (synodaliter) by 
a Roman council (Baronius, A.D. 503, No. 6. Fran- 
ciscus Pay: ın Breviar. Pont. Rom. tom. i. p. 242). 

82. Sec (Cassiodorus (Var. viii. 15, ix. 15, 16), 
Anastasius (in Symmacho, p. 31 [p. 84, ed. Rom.]), 
and the seventeenth Annotation of Mascou. Ba- 
ronius, Pagi, and most of the catholic doctors, con- 
fess, with an angry growl, this Gothic usurpation. 

83. He disabled them—a licentia testandi; and 
all Italy mourned —lamentabili justitio. I wish to 
believe that these penalties were enacted against 
the rebels who had violated their oath of allegiance; 
but the testimony of Ennodius (p. 1675-1678) is 
the more weighty, as he lived and died under the 
reign of Theodoric. 

84. Ennodius. in Vit. Epiphan. p. 1689, 1690. 
Bocthius de Consolatione Philosophiz, l. i. pros. 
iv. p. 45, 46, 47 [ed. Callyus, Par. 1680]. Respect, 
but weigh, the passions of the saint and the sen- 
ator; and fortify or alleviate their complaints by 
the various hints of Cassiodorus (ii. 8, iv. 36, viii. 5). 

85. Immanium expensarum pondus ... pro 
ipsorum salute, etc.; yet these are no more than 
words. 
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86. The Jews were settled at Naples (Procopius, 
Goth. 1. i. c. 8 [tom. ii. p. 44, ed. Bonn]), at Genoa 
(Var. ii. 27, iv. 33), Milan (v. $7), Rome (iv. 43). 
See likewise Basnage, Hist. des Juifs, tom. viii. c. 
Ts Ps 254- 

87. Rex avidus communis exitii, etc. (Boethius, 
Li. p. 55): rex dolum Romanis tendebat (Anonym. 
Vales. p. 723). These are hard words: they speak 
the passions of the Italians, and those (I fear) of 
Theodoric himself. 

88. I have laboured to extract a rational narra- 
tive from the dark, concise, and various hints of 
the Valesian Fragment (p. 722, 723, 724 [p. 313, 
sqq. ed. Bip.]), Theophanes (p. 145 [tom. i. p. 261, 
ed. Bonn}), Anastasius (in Johanne, p. 35 [p. 94, 
ed. Rom.]), and the Hist. Miscella (p. 103, edit. 
Muratori [Milan, 1723}). A gentle pressure and 
paraphrase of their words is no violence. Consult 
likewise Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. iv. p. 
471-478), with the Annals and Breviary (tom. i. p. 
259-263) of the two Pagis, the uncle and the 
nephew. 

89. Le Clerc has composed a critical and philo- 
sophical Life of Anicius Manlius Severinus Bo- 
ethius (Bibliot. Choisie, tom. xvi. p. 168-275); and 
both Tiraboschi (tom. iii.) and Fabricius (Bibliot. 
Latin.) may be usefully consulted. The date of his 
birth may be placed about the year 470, and his 
death in 524, in a premature old age (Consol. 
Phil. Metrica, i. p. 5). 

go. For the age and value of this MS., now in 
the Medicean library at Florence, see the Ceno- 
taphia Pisana (p. 430-447) of Cardinal Noris. 

91. The Athenian studics of Boethius are doubt- 
ful (Baronius, a.D. 510, No. 3, from a spurious 
tract, De Disciplina Scholarum), and the term of 
eighteen years is doubtless too long: but the simple 
fact of a visit to Athens is justified by much in- 
ternal evidence (Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philosoph. 
tom. iii. p. 524-527), and by an expression 
(though vague and ambiguous) of his friend 
Cassiodorus (Var. i. 45), “longè positas Athenas 
introisti.” 

92. Bibliothecæ comptos ebore ac vitro parictes, 
etc. (Consol. Phil. I. i. pros. v. p. 74). The Epistles 
of Ennodius (vi. 6, vii. 13, viii. 1, 31, 37, 40) and 
Cassiodorus (Var. i. 39, iv. 6, ix. 21) afford many 
proofs of the high reputation which he enjoyed in 
his own times. It is true that the bishop of Pavia 
wanted to purchase of him an old house at Milan, 
and praise might be tendered and accepted in 
part of payment. 

93. Pagi, Muratori, etc., are agreed that Boe- 
thius himself was consul in the year 510, his two 
sons in 522, and in 487, perhaps, his father. A de- 
sire of ascribing the last of these consulships to the 
philosopher had perplexed the chronology of his 
life. In his honours, alliances, children, he cele- 
aig his own felicity—his past felicity (p. 109, 
110). 

94. Si ego scissem tu nescisses. Boethius adopts 
this answer (L i. pros. 4, p. 53) of Julius Canus, 
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whose philosophic death is described by Seneca 
(De Tranquillitate Animi, c. 14). 

95. The characters of his two delators, Basilius 
(Var. ii. 10, 11, iv. 22) and Opilio (v. 41, viii. 16), 
are illustrated, not much to their honour, in the 
Epistles of Cassiodorus, which likewise mention 
Decoratus (v. 31), the worthless colleague of Bo- 
ethius (l. iii. pros. 4, p. 193). 

96. A severe inquiry was instituted into the 

crime of magic (Var. iv. 22, 23, ix. 18); and it was 
believed that many necromancers had escaped by 
making their gaolers mad: for mad, I should read 
drunk. 
97. Boethius had composed his own Apology (p. 
53), perhaps more interesting than his Consola- 
tion. We must be content with the general view of 
his honours, principles, persecution, etc. (1. i. pros. 
4, Pp. 42-62), which may he compared with the 
short and weighty words of the Valesian Fragment 
(p. 723 [Amm. tom. ii. p. 314, ed. Bip.]). An anon- 
ymous writer (Sinner, Catalog. MSS. Bibliot. 
Bern. tom. i. p. 287) charges him home with hon- 
ourable and patriotic treason. 

98. He was executed in Agro Calventiano (Cal- 
venzano, between Marignano and Pavia), Ano- 
nym. Vales. p. 723 [p. 315, ed. Bip.], by order of 
Eusebius, count of Ticinum or Pavia. The place of 
his confinement is styled the baptistery, an edifice 
and name peculiar to cathedrals. It is claimed by 
the perpetual tradition of the church of Pavia. The 
tower of Boethius subsisted till the year 1584, and 
the draught is yet preserved (Tiraboschi, tom. iii. 
P- 47, 48). 

99. See the Biographia Britannica, ALFRED, 
tom. i. p. 80, 2nd edition. The work is still more 
honourable if performed under the learned eye of 
Alfred by his foreign and domestic doctors. For 
the reputation of Boethius in the middle ages con- 
sult Brucker (Hist. Crit. Philosoph. tom. iii. p. 
565, 566). 

100. The inscription on his new tomb was com- 
posed by the preceptor of Otho the Third, the 
learned pope Silvester II., who, like Boethius him- 
self, was styled a magician by the ignorance of the 
times. The catholic martyr had carried his head 
in his hands a considerable way (Baronius, A.D. 
526, No. 17, 18); yet on a similar tale, a lady of my 
acquaintance once observed, “La distance n’y fait 
rien; il n’y a que le premier pas qui cofite.” 

tor. Boethius applauds the virtues of his father- 
in-law (1. i. pros. 4, p.‘59, l. ii. pros. 4, p. 118). 
Procopius (Goth. 1. i. c. £ [tom. ii. p. 11, ed. Bonn)), 
the Valcsian Fragment (p. 724 [p. 316, ed. Bip.]), 
and the Historia Miscélla (l. xv. p. 105 [103?]), 
agree in praising the sufferior innocence or sanctity 
of Symmachus; and in i estimation of the legend, 
the guilt of his murdef is equal to the imprison- 
ment of a pope. 

102. In the fanciful eloquence of Cassiodorus, 
the variety of sea and rfver fish are an evidence of 
extensive dominion; and those of the Rhine, of 
Sicily, and of the Danube, were served on the 
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table of Theodoric (Var. xii. 44). The monstrous 
turbot of Domitian (Juvenal, Satir. iv. 39) had 
been caught on the shores of the Hadriatic. 

103. Procopius, Goth. |. i. c. 1 (tom. ii. p. 11, 
ed. Bonn]. But he might have informed us whether 
he had received this curious anecdote from com- 
mon report, or from the mouth of the royal phy- 
sician. 

104. Procopius, Goth. I. i. c. 1, 2, 12, 13. This 
partition had been directed by Theodoric, though 
it was not executed till after his death. Rengi here- 
ditatem superstes reliquit (Isidor. Chron. p. 721, 
edit. Grot.). 

105. Berimund, the third in descent from Her- 
manric, king of the Ostrogoths, had retired into 
Spain, where he lived and died in obscurity (Jor- 
nandes, c. 33, p. 202, edit. Muratori). See the dis- 
covery, nuptials, and death of his grandson Eu- 
tharic (c. 58, p. 220). His Roman games might 
render him popular (Cassiodor. in Chron.), but 
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Eutharic was asper in religione (Anonym. Vales. 
P. 722, 723 [p. 313, ed. Bip.]). 

106. See the counsels of Theodoric, and the 
professions of his successor, in Procopius (Goth. 1. 
i. c. 1, 2), Jornandes (c. 59 [p. 700, 701, ed. Grot.]), 
and Cassiodorus (Var. viii. 1-7). These epistles 
are the triumph of his ministerial eloquence. 

107. Anonym. Vales. p. 724 [p. 316, ed. Bip.]. 
Agnellus de Vitis Pont. Raven. in Muratori Script. 
Rerum Ital. tom. ii. P. i. p. 67. Alberti Descrizione 
d'Italia, p. 311. 

108. This legend is related by Gregory I. (Diae 
log. iv. 30 [tom. ii. p. 420, ed. Bened.]), and ap- 
proved by Baronius (a.D. 526, No. 28); and both 
the pope and cardinal are grave doctors, sufficient 
to establish a probable opinion. 

109. Theodoric himself, or rather Cassiodorus, 
had described in tragic strains the volcanos of 
Lipari (Cluver. Sicilia, p. 406-410), and Vesuvius 
({Var.] iv. 50). 
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1. There is some difficulty in the date of his 
birth (Ludewig in Vit. Justiniani, p. 125); none in 
the plac—tne district Bederiana—the village Tau- 
resium, which he afterwards decorated with his 
name and splendour (D’Anville, Hist. de Acad. 
etc., tom. xxxi. p. 287-292). 

2. The names of these Dardanian peasants are 
Gothic, and almost English: Just:nzan is a transla- 
tion of uprauda (upright); his father Sabatus (in 
Grzco-barbarous language sipes) was styled in his 
village Zstoch (Stock); his mother Bigleniza was 
softened into Vigilantia. 

3. Ludewig (p. 127-135) attempts to justify the 
Anician name of Justinian and Theodora, and to 
connect them with a family from which the house 
of Austria has been derived. 

4. See the Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 6) with 
the notes of N. Alemannus. The satirist would not 
have sunk, in the vague and decent appellation of 
vyéiwpyos, the Bobxodos and cidopBos of Zonaras. Yet 
why are those names disgraceful? —and what Ger- 
man baron would not be proud to descend from 
the Eumus of the Odyssey? 

5. His vi tues are praised by Procopius (Persic. 
l. i. c. 11 [tom. i. p. 52, ed. Bonn]). The querstor 
Proclus was the friend of Justinian and the enemy 
of evcry other adoption. 

6. Manichæan signifies Eutychian. Hear the 
furious acclamations of Constantinople and Tyre, 
the former no more than six days after the d vase 
of Anastasius. They produced, the latter applauded, 
the cunuch’s death (Baronius, A.D. 518, P. ii. No. 
15; Fleury, Hist. Ecclés. tom. vii. p. 200, 205, from 
the Councils, tom. v. p. 182, 207). 

4. His power, character, and intentions are per- 
fectly explained by the Count de Buat (tom. ix. p. 
54-81). He was great-grandson of Aspar, heredi- 


tary prince in the Lesser Scythia, and count of the 
Gothic federatz of Thrace. ‘The Bessi, whom he 
could influence, are the minor Goths of Jornandes 
(c. 51). 

8. Justiniani patricii factione dicitur interfectus 
fuisse (Victor Tununensis Chron. in Thesaur. 
Temp. Scaliger, P. ii. p. 7). Procopius (Anecdot. 
c. 7 [c. 6, tom. ini. p. 46, ed. Bonn)) styles him a 
tyrant, but acknowledges the ééeAdorloria, which 
is well explained by Alemannus. 

g. In his earliest youth (plane adolescens) he 
had passed some time as a hostage with Theodoric. 
For this curious fact Alemannus (ad Procop. Anec- 
dot. c. 9, p. 34 (tom. iii. p. 383, ed. Bonn] of the 
first edition) quotes a MS. history of Justinian, by 
his prec: ptor Theophilus. Ludewig (p. 143) wishes 
to makc ‘um a soldier. 

10. Ihe ecclesiastical history of Justinian will be 
show: hereafter. See Baronius, a.p. 518-521, and 
the copious article Justımanus in the index to the 
seventh volume of his Annals. 

11. ‘Lhe reign of the elder Justin may be found 
in the three Chronicles of Marcellinus, Victor, and 
John Malala (tom. ii. p. 130-150 [ed. Oxon.; L. 
xvii. p. 410-424, ed. Bonn]), the last of whom (in 
spite of Hody, Prolegom. No. 14, 39, edit. Oxon.) 
lived soon after Justinian (Jortin’s Remarks, etc., 
vol. iv. p. 383); in the Ecclesiastical History of 
Evagrius (l. iv. c. 1, 2, 3. 9), and the Excerpta of 
‘Theodorus Lector (No. 37 [l ii.]), and in Cedrenus 
(p. 363-366 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 636-642, ed. 
Bonn]) and Zonaras (l. xiv. p. 58-60), who may 
pass for an original. 

12. See the characters of Procopius and Aga- 
thias in La Mothe le Vayer (tom. viii. p, 144-174), 
Vossius (de Historicis Greecis, |. ii. c. 22), and Fa- 
bricius (Bibliot. Graec. 1. v. c€. 5, tom. vi. p. 248- 
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278). Their religion, an honourable problem, be- 


trays occasional conformity, with a secret attach- 
ment to Paganism and Philosophy. 

13. In the seven first books, two Persic, two Van- 
dalic, and three Gothic, Procopius has borrowed 
from Appian the division of provinces and wars: 
the eighth book, though it bears the name of 
Gothic, is a miscellaneous and general supplement 
down to the spring of the year 553, from whence it 
is continued by Agathias till 559 (Pagi, Critica, 
A.D. 579, No. 5). 

14. The literary fate of Procopius has been some- 
what unlucky. 1. His books de Bello Gothico were 
stolen by Leonard Aretin, and published (Ful- 
ginii, 1470; Venet. 1471, apud Janson. Mattaire, 
Annal. Typograph. tom. i. edit. posterior, p. 290, 
304, 279, 299) in his own name (see Vossius de 
Hist. Lat. L iii. c. 5, and the feeble defence of the 
Venice Giornale de’ Letterati, tom. xix. p. 207). 
2. His works were mutilated by the first Latin 
translators, Christopher Persona (Giornale, tom. 
xix. p. 340-348) and Raphael de Volaterra (Huet. 
de Claris Interpretibus, p. 166), who did not even 
consult the MS. of the Vatican library, of which 
they were prafects (Aleman. in Prefat. Anecdot.). 
3. ‘The Greek text was not printed till 1607, by 
Hoeschelius of Augsburg (Dictionnaire de Bayle, 
tom. ii. p. 782). 4. The Paris edition was imper- 
fectly executed by Claude Maltret, a Jesuit of 
Toulouse (in 1663), far distant from the Louvre 
press and the Vatican MS., from which, however, 
he obtained some supplements. His promised com- 
mentaries, etc., have never appeared. ‘he Aga- 
thias of Leyden (1594) has been wisely reprinted 
by the Paris editor, with the Latin version of Bon- 
aventura Vulcanius, a learned interpreter (Huet., 
p. 176). 

15. Agathias in Prafat. p. 7, 8, l. iv. p. 136 [ed. 
Par.; p. 11, 264, ed, Bonn]; Evagrius, I. iv. c. 12. 
See likewise Photius, cod. Ixiii. p. 65 [p. 21, ed. 
Bekk. }. 

16. Képou ra:dela (says he, Prafat. ad 1. de Ædi- 
ficiis wept xriouadrwv) is no more than Kipou raiôla 
—a pun! In these five books Procopius affects a 
Christian as well as a courtly style. 

17. Procopius discloses himself (Przefat. ad An- 
ecdot. c. 1, 2, 5), and the anecdotes are reckoned 
as the ninth book by Suidas (tom. ii. p. 186, 
ed. Kuster). ‘The silence of Evagrius is a poor 
objection. Baronius (A.D. 548, No. 24) regrets the 
loss of this secret history: it was then in the Vati- 
can library, in his own custody, and was first 
published sixteen years after his death,.with the 
learned but partial notes of Nicholas Alemannus 
(Lugd. 1623). 

18. Justinian an ass—the perfect likeness of Do- 
mitian—Anecdot. c. 8—Theodora’s lovers driven 
from her bed by rival demons—her marriage fore- 
told with a great demon—a monk saw the prince 
of the dæmons, instead of Justinian, on the throne 
—the servants who watched beheld a face without 
features, a body walking without a head, etc., etc. 
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Procopius declares his own and his friends’ belief 
in these diabolical stories (c, 12). 

19. Montesquieu (Considérations sur la Gran- 
deur et la Décadence des Romains, c. xx.) gives 
credit to these anecdotes, as connected, 1, with the 
weakness of the empire, and, 2, with the instability 
of Justinian’s laws. 

20. For the life and manners of the empress 
Theodora see the Anecdotes; more especially c. 
I-5, 9, 10-15, 16, 17, with the learned notes of 
Alemannus—a reference which is always implied. 

21. Comito was afterwards married to Sittas 
duke of Armenia, the father, perhaps, at least she 
might be the mother, of the empress Sophia. ‘Two 
nephews of Theodora may be the sons of Anastasia 
(Aleman, p. 30, 31). 

22. Her statue was raised at Constantinople on 
a porphyry column. See Procopius (de Ædif. 1. i. 
c. 11), who gives her portrait in the Anecdotes (c. 
10 [tom. iii. p. 69, ed. Bonn|). Aleman. (p. 47) 
produces one from a mosaic at Ravenna, loaded 
with pearls and jewels, and yet handsome. 

23. A fragment of the Anecdotes (c. 9), some- 
what too naked, was suppressed by Alemannus, 
though extant in the Vatican MS.; nor has the 
defect been supplied in the Paris or Venice cdi- 
tions. La Mothe Ie Vayer (tom. viii. p. 155) gave 
the first hint of this curious and genuine passage 
(Jortin’s Remarks, vol. iv. p. 366), which he had 
received from Rome, and it has been since pub- 
lished in the Menagiana (tom. iii. p. 254-259), 
with a Latin version. 

24. After the mention of a narrow girdle (as 
none could appear stark naked in the theatre), 
Procopius thus proceeds: dvarerrwaviad Te & TQ 
Bader barla Eero. OnPOs ðe trwes ... xplas aùrÎ 
tbrepley trav albolwy épplrrovy, as ù ol xives, of és 
ToUvTO wapecKkevac évo éry Xavory, Tots oTOpaow évOEevie 
xara play dveddpevor fodvov. I have heard that a 
learned prelate, now deceased, was fond of quot- 
ing this passage in conversation. 

25. Theodora surpassed the Crispa of Ausonius 
(Epigram lxxi.), who imitated the capitalis luxus 
of the females of Nola. See Quintilian Institut. viii. 
6, and Torrentius ad Horat. Sermon. l. i. sat. 2, v. 
101. At a memorable supper thirty slaves waited 
round the table; ten young men feasted with The- 
odora. Her charity was universal. 

Et lassata viris, necdum satiata, recessit. 

26. "H ôe xdx Tv ready trpurnudtwv tpyafouivn 
&vexdXe Tn poe, Suedopeupévn Src 57) uù Kal robs TIT- 
oùs abri ebptrepov 9 viv elot rpuT@n, rws duvary eln 
xal éxelvp tpydgeo8a. She wished for a fourth altar 
on which she might pour libations to the god of 
love. 

27. Anonym. de Antfquitat. C. P. 1. iii. 132, in 
Banduri Imperium Orient. tom. i. p. 47. Ludewig 
(p. 154) argues sensibly that Theodora would not 
have immortalised a brothel: but I apply this fact 
to her second and chaster residence at Constanti- 
nople. 

28. See the old law in Justinian’s Code (I. v. tit. 
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v. leg. 7, tit. xxvii. leg. 1) under the years 336 and 
454. The new edict (about the year 521 or 522, 
Aleman. p. 38, 96) very awkwardly repeals no 
more than the clause of mulieres scenice, libertine, 
tabernariz. See the novels 89 and 117, and a 
Greek rescript from Justinian to the bishops (Ale- 
man. p. 41). 

2g. I swear by the Father, etc., by the Virgin 
Mary, by the four Gospels, quz in manibus teneo, 
and by the Holy Archangels Michael and Gabriel, 
puram conscientiam germanumque servitium me 
servaturum, sacratissimis DDNN. Justiniano et ‘The- 
odorz conjugi ejus (Novell. viii. tit. 3). Would the 
oath have been binding in favour of the widow? 
Communes tituli et triumphi, etc. (Aleman. p. 47, 
48). 

30. “Let greatness own her, and she’s mean no 
more,” etc. 

Without Warburton’s critical telescope, I should 
never have seen, in this general picture of trium- 
phant vice, any personal allusion to Theodora. 

31. Her prisons, a labyrinth, a Tartarus (Anec- 
dot. c. 4), were under the palace. Darkness is pro- 
pitious to cruelty, but it is likewise favourable to 
calumny and fiction. 

32. A more jocular whipping was inflicted on 
Saturninus, for presuming to say that his wife, a 
favourite f the empress, had not been found 
&rpnros (Anecdot. c. 17 [tom. iii. p. 104, ed. Bonn)). 

33. Per viventem in secula excoriari te faciam. 
Anastasius de Vitis Pont. Roman. in Vigilio, p. 40. 

34. Ludewig. p. 161-166. I give him credit for 
the charitable attempt, although ke hath not much 
charity in his temper. 

35. Compare the Anecdotes (c. 17) with the 
Edifices (l. i. c. 9). How differently may the same 
fact be stated! John Malala (tom. ii. p. 174, 175 
[p. 440, 441, ed. Bonn]) observes, that on this, or a 
similar occasion, she released and clothed the girls 
whoin she had purchased from the stews at five 
aurei apicce. 

36. Novel. viii. 1. An allusion to Theodora. Her 
enemies read the name Demonodora (Aleman. p. 
66 [Procop. tom. iii. p. 415, ed. Bonn)). 

37. St. Sabas refused to pray for a son of Theo- 
dora, lest he should prove a heretic worse than 
Anastasius himself (Cyril in Vit. St. Saba, apud 
Aleman. p. 70, 109 [Procop. tom. Iii. p. 421, 462, 
ed. Bonn])). 

38. See John Malala, tom. ii. p. 174 [p. 441, ed. 
Bonn]. Theophanes, p. 158 [tom. i. p. 286, ed. 
Bonn]. Procopius de Ædific. l. v. c. 3. 

39. Theodora Chalcedonensis synodi inimica 
canceris plagå toto corpore perfusa vitam pro- 
digiose finivit (Victor Tununensis in Chron., On 
such occasions an orthodox mind is stecled against 
pity. Alemannus (p. 12, 13) understands the 
ebatBws ékoruhôn of Theophanes as civil language, 
which does not imply either piety or repentance; 
yet two years after her death St. Theodora is cele- 
brated by Paul Silentiarius (in Proem. ver. 58-62). 

40. As she persecuted the popes, and rejected a 
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council, Baronius exhausts the names of Eve, Da- 
lila, Herodias, etc.; after which he has recourse to 
his infernal dictionary: civis inferni—alumna dæ- 
monum—satanico agitata spirith—cestro percita 
diabolico, etc. etc. (a.D. 548, No. 24). 

41. Read and feel the twenty-third book of the 
Iliad, a living picture of manners, passions, and 
the whole form and spirit of the chariot-race. 
West’s Dissertation on the Olympic Games (sect. 
xii.—xvii.) affords much curious and authentic in- 
formation. 

42. The four colours, albati, russati, prasini, ve- 
neli, represent the four seasons, according to Cas- 
siodorus (Var. iii. 51), who lavishes much wit and 
eloquence on this theatrical mystery. Of these 
colours, the three first may be fairly translated, 
white, red, and green. Venetus is explained by ceru- 
leus, a word various and vague: it is properly the 
sky reflected in the sea; but custom and conven- 
ience may allow blue as an equivalent. (Robert. 
Stephan. sub voce. Spence’s Polymetis, p. 228.) 

43. See Onuphrius Panvinius de Ludis Circensi- 
bus, 1. i. c. 10, 11; the seventeenth Annotation on 
Mascou’s History of the Germans; and Aleman. 
ad c. vii. 

44. Marcellin. in Chron. p. 47 [anno 501]. In- 
stead of the vulgar word veneta, he uses the more 
exquisite terms of cerulea and cerealis. Baronius 
(a.D. 501, No. 4, 5, 6) is satisfied that the blues 
were orthodox; but Tillemont is angry at the sup- 
position, and will not allow any martyrs in a play- 
house (Hist. des Emp. tom. vi. p. 554). 

45. See Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 24). In describ- 
ing the vices of the factions and of the government, 
the public is not more favourable than the secret 
historian, Aleman, (p. 26 (tom. iii, p. 373, ed. 
Bonn}) has quoted a fine passage from Gregory 
Nazianzen, which proves the inveteracy of the 

evil. 

46. The partiality of Justinian for the blues (An- 
ecdot. c. 7 (tom. iii. p. 53, ed. Bonn]) is attested by 
Evagrius {Hist. Eccles. l. iv. c. 32), John Malala 
(tom. ii. p. 138, 139 [p. 152, ed. Oxon.; lib. xviii. 
p. 42° ed. Bonn]), especially for Antioch, and 
Theophanes (p. 142 [p. 256, ed. Bonn]). 

47. A wife (says Procopius) who was seized and 
almost ravished by a bluc-coat, threw herself into 
the Bosphorus. ‘The bishops of the second Syria 
(Aleman. p. 26 [tom. iii. p. 374, ed. Bonn]) de- 
plore a similar suicide, the guilt or glory of female 
chastity, and name the heroine. 

48. The doubtful credit of Procopius (Anecdot. 
c. 17) is supported by the less partial Evagrius, 
who confirms the fact, and specifies the names. 
The tragic fate of the przfect of Constantinople is 
related by John Malala (tom. ii. p. 139 [p. 416, ed. 
Bonn]). 

49. See John Malala (tom. ii. p. 147 [p. 422, ed. 
Bonn]); yet he owns that Justinian was attached 
to the blues. The seeming discord of the emperor 
and Theodora is perhaps viewed with too much 

jealousy and refinement by Procopius (Anecdot. 
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e. z0 Ít. tii. p. 70, ed. Bonn]). See Aleman. Præfat. 
p. 6. 

50. This dialogue, which Theophanes has pre- 
served, exhibits the popular language, as well as 
the manners, of Constantinople in the sixth cen- 
tury. Their Greek is mingled with many strange 
and barbarous words, for which Ducange cannot 
always find a meaning or etymology. 

51. See this church and monastery in Ducange, 
C. P. Christiana, l. iv. p. 182. 

52. The history of the Mka sedition is extracted 
from Marcellinus (in Chron. [an. 532]), Procopius 
(Persic. 1. i. c. 26 [c. 24, tom. i. p. 119, ed. Bonn)), 
Joha Malala (tom. ii. p. 213-218 [ed. Ox.; p. 
473-477, ed. Bonn]), Chron. Paschal. (p. 336-340, 
tom. i. p. 620 sqq. [ed. Bonn]), Theophanes (Chro- 
nograph. p. 154-158 [ed. Par. tom. i. p. 278-286, 
ed. Bonn]), and Zonaras (l. xiv. p. 61-69). 

53. Marcellinus says, in general terms, innu- 
meris populis in circo trucidatis. Procopius num- 
bers 30,000 victims [tom. i. p. 129, ed. Bonn); and 
the 35,000 of Theophanes are swelled to 40,000 by 
the more recent Zonaras [tom. ii. p. 63]. Such is 
the usual progress of exaggeration. 

54. Hierocles, a contemporary of Justinian, com- 
posed his Zuvéxdquos (Itineraria, p. 631), or review 
of the eastern provinces and cities, before the year 
535 (Wesseling, in Prafat. and Not. ad p. 623, 
etc.). 

55. See the Book of Genesis (xii. 10), and the 
administration of Joseph. The annals of the Greeks 
and Hebrews agree in the early arts and plenty of 
Egypt: but this antiquity supposes a long series of 
improvement; and Warburton, who is almost 
stifled by the Hebrew, calls aloud for the Samar- 
itan, chronology (Divine Legation, vol. iii. p. 29, 
etc.). 

56. Eight millions of Roman modii, besides a 
contribution of 80,600 aurei for the expenses of 
water-carriage, from which the subject was gra- 
ciously excused. See the thirteenth Edict of Jus- 
tinian [c. viii.]; the numbers are checked and ver- 
ified by the agreement of the Greek and Latin 
texts. 

57. Homer’s Iliad, vi. 289. These veils, wérAoc 
waumolxtdot, were the work of the Sidonian women. 
But this passage is more honourable to the manu- 
factures than to the navigation of Phcenicia, from 
whence they had been imported to Troy in Phryg- 
ian bottoms. 

58. See in Ovid (de Arte Amandi, iii. 269, etc.) 
a poetical list of twelve colours borrowed from 
flowers, the elements, etc. But it is almost impos- 
sible to discriminate by words ali the nice and va- 
rious shades both of art and nature. 

59. By the discovery of cochincal, etc., we far 
surpass the colours of antiquity. Their royal purple 
had a strong smeli, and a dark cast as deep as 
bull’s blood—obscuritas rubens (says Cassiodorus, 
Var. l. 1, c. 2) nigredo sanguinea. The President 
Goguet (Origine des Loix et des Arts, ‘part ii. 1, ii. 
c. 2, p. 184-215) will amuse and satisfy the reader. 
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I doubt whether his book, especially in England, 
is as well known as it deserves to be. 

60. Historical proofs of this jealousy have been 
occasionally introduced, and many more might 
have been added; but the arbitrary acts of des- 
potism were justified by the sober and general 
declarations of law (Codex Theodosian. |. x. tit. 
21, leg. 3; Codex Justinian. 1. xi. tit. 8, leg. 5). An 
inglorious permission, and necessary restriction, 
was applied to the mime, the female dancers (Cod. 
Theodos. 1. xv. tit. 7, leg. 11). 

61. In the history of insects (far more wonderful 
than Ovid’s Metamorphoses) the silkworm holds a 
conspicuous place. The bombyx of the isle of Ceos, 
as described by Pliny (Hist. Natur. xi. 26, 27, with 
the notes of the two learned Jesuits, Hardouin and 
Brotier), may be illustrated by a similar species in 
China (Mémoires sur les Chinois, tom. ii. p. 575- 
598); but our silkworm, as well as the white mul- 
berry-tree, were unknown to Theophrastus and 
Pliny. 

62. Georgic. ii. 121. Serica quando venerint in 
usum planissime non scio: suspicor tamen in Julii 
Cesaris evo, nam ante non invenio, says Justus 
Lipsius (Excursus i. ad Tacit. Annal. ii. 32). See 
Dion Cassius (l. xliii. [c. 24] p. 358, edit. Reimar), 
and Pausanias (l. vi. [c. 26, § 6-9] p. 519), the first 
who describes, however strangely, the Seric insect. 

63. Tam longinquo orbe petitur, ut in publico 
matrona transluceat . . . ut denudet foeminas vestis 
(Plin. vi. 20, xi. 26). Varro and Publius Syrus had 
already played on the Toga vitrea, ventus textilis, 
and nebula linea (Horat. Sermon. i. 2, 101, with 
the notes of ‘J’orrentius and Dacier). 

64. On the texture, colours, names, and use of 
the silk, half-silk, and liaen garments of antiquity, 
see the profound, diffuse, and obscure researches 
of the great Salmasius (in Hist. August. p. 127, 
309, 310, 339, 341, 342, 344, 388-391, 395, 513), 
who was ignorant of the most common trades of 
Dijon or Leyden. 

65. Flavius Vopiscus in Aurelian. c. 45, in Hist. 
August. p. 224. See Salmasius ad Hist. Aug. p. 
392, and Plinian. Excercitat. in Solinum, p. 694, 
695. The Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 25) state a 
partial and imperfect rate of the price of silk in the 
time of Justinian. 

66. Procopius de Ædif. 1. iii. c. 1. These pinnes 
de mer are found near Smyrna, Sicily, Corsica, and 
Minorca; and a pair of gloves of their silk was pre- 
sented to Pope Benedict XIV. 

67. Procopius, Persid, 1. i. c. 20; L ii. c. 25; 
Gothic. 1. iv. c. 17. Mefpander in Excerpt. Legat. 
p. 107 [ed. Par.; p. 296, ed. Bonn]. Of the Par- 
thian or Persian empite, Isidore of Charax (in 
Stathmis Parthicis, p. 4 8, in Hudson, Geograph, 
Minor. tom. ii.) has marked the roads, and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (l xxiii. c. 6, p. 400) has 
enumerated the provintes. 

68. The blind admitation of the Jesuits con- 
founds the different periods of the Chinese history. 
They are more critically distinguished by M, de 
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Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom. 1. part i. in the 
Tables, part ii, in the Geography. Mémoires de 
PAcadémie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxii. xxxvi. 
xlii. xliii.), who discovers the gradual progress of 
the truth of the annals and the extent of the mon- 
archy, till the Christian era. He has searched with 
a curious eye the connections of the Chinese with 
the nations of the West; but these connections are 
slight, casual, and obscure; nor did the Romans 
entertain a suspicion that the Seres or Sinz pos- 
sessed an empire not inferior to their own. 

69. The roads from China to Persia and Hindo- 
stan may be investigated in the relations of Hack- 
luyt and Thevenot (the ambassadors of Sharokh, 
Anthony Jenkinson, the Pére Greuber, etc. Sce 
likewise Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. p. 345-357). A 
communication through Thibet has been lately 
explored by the English sovereigns of Bengal. 

70. For the Chinese navigation to Malacca and 
Achin, perhaps to Ceylon, see Renaudot (on the 
two Mahometan Travellers, p. 8-11, 13-17, 141- 
157), Dampier (vol. ii. p. 136), the Hist. Philoso- 
phique des deux Indes (tom. i. p. 98), and the 
Hist. Générale des Voyages (tom. vi. p. 201). 

71. The knowledge, or rather ignorance, of 
Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, Arrian, Marcian, etc., of 
the countries eastward of Cape Comorin, is finely 
illustrated Ly D’Anville (Antiquité Géographique 
de I’Inde, especially p. 161~198). Our geography 
of India is improved by commerce and conquest; 
and has been illustrated by the excellent maps and 
memoirs of Major Rennell. If he extends the 
sphere of his inquiries with the same critical 
knowledge and sagacity, he will succeed, and may 
surpass, the first of modern geographers. 

72. The Taprobane of Pliny (vi. 24), Solinus 
(c. 56), and Salmas. Pliniane Kxercitat. (p. 781, 
782), and most of the ancients, who often con- 
found the islands of Ceylon and Sumatra, is more 
clearly described by Cosmas Indicopleustes; yet 
even the Christian topographer has exaggerated 
its dimensions. His information on the Indian and 
Chinese trade is rare and curious (1. ii. p. 138, l. xi. 
P. 337, 338, edit. Montfaucon (Coll. Nova Patrum, 
tom. ii. Paris, 1706]). 

73. Sec Procopius, Persic. (l. ii. c. 20 [l. i. c. 19]). 
Cosmas affords some intercsting knowledge of the 
port and inscription of Adulis (fopograph. Christ. 
l ii. p. 139, 140-1493), and of the trade of the Axu- 
mites along the African coast of Barbaria or Zingi 
(p. 138, 139), and as far as Taprobane (l. xi. p. 
339). 

44. See the Christian missions in India, in Cos- 
mas (l. iii. p. 178, 179, 1. xi. p. 337), and consult 
Asseman. Bibliot. Orient. (tom. iv. p. 413-548). 

75. The invention, manufacture, and general 
use of silk in China, may be seen in Duhalde (De- 
scription Générale de la Chine, tom. ii. p. 165, 
205--223). The province of Chckian is the most re- 
nowned both for quantity and quality. 

96. Procopius, Bell. Gothic. iv. c. 17. Theoph- 
anes, Byzant. apud Phot. Cod. Ixxxiv. [Ixiv.) p. 38 
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{ed. Hoeschel.; p. 26 a, ed. Bekk.]. Zonaras, tom. 
ii. l. xiv. p. 69). Pagi (tom. ii. p. 602) assigns to the 
year 552 this memorable importation. Menander 
(in Excerpt. Legat. p. 107 [p. 295, 296, ed. Bonn)) 
mentions the admiration of the Sogdoites; and 
Theophylact Simocatta (l. vii. c. 9) darkly repre- 
sents the two rival kingdoms in (China) the country 
of silk. 

77. Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustes, or the 
Indian navigator, performed his voyage about the 
year 522, and composed at Alexandria, between 
535 and 547, Christian ‘Topography (Montfaucon, 
Preefat. c. i.), in which he refutes the impious 
opinion that the earth is a globe; and Photius had 
read this work (Cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10 [p. 7, ed. 
Bekk.]), which displays the prejudices of a monk, 
with the knowledge of a merchant: the most valu- 
able part has been given in French and in Greek 
by Melchisedec Thevenot (Relations Curieuses, 
part i.), and the whole is since published in a 
splendid edition by Pére Montfaucon (Collectio 
Nova Patrum, Paris, 1706, 2 vols. in fol. tom. ii. p. 
113-346). But the editor, a theologian, might 
blush at not discovering the Nestorian heresy of 
Cosmas, which has been detected by La Croze 
(Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 40-56). 

78. Evagrius (l. iii. c. 39, 40) is minute and 
grateful, but angry with Zosimus for calumniating 
the great Constantine. In collecting all the bonds 
and records of the tax, the humanity of Anastasius 
was diligent and artful: fathers were sometimes 
compelled to prostitute their daughters (Zosim. 
Hist. 1. ii. c. 38, p. 165, 166, Lipsiæ, 1784 [p. 104, 
ed. Bonn]. Timotheus of Gaza chose such an event 
for the subject of a tragedy (Suidas, tom. iii. p. 
475), which contributed to the abolition of the tax 
(Cedrenus, p. 357 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 627, ed. 
Bonn])—an happy instance (if it be true) of the 
use of the theatre. 

79. Sce Josua Stylites, in the Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis of Aseman (tom. i. p. 268). This capitation- 
tax is sushtly mentioned in the Chronicle of 
Edessa. 

80. Procopius (Anecdot. c. 19 [tom. iii. p. 113, 
ed. Bonn]) fixes this sum from the report of the 
treasurers themselves. ‘liberius had czes ter millies; 
but far different was his empire from that of Anas- 
tasius. 

81. Evagrius (l. iv. c. 30), in the next generation, 
was moacrate and well informed; and Zonaras (l. 
xiv. c. 61), in the twelfth century, had read with 
care, and thought without prejudice: yet their 
colours are almost as black as those of the Anec- 
dotes. 

82. Procopius (Anecdot. c. 30) relates the idle 
conjectures of the times. The death of Justinian, 
says the secret historian, will expose his wealth or 
poverty. 

83. Sce Corippus de Laudibus Justini Aug. Ll 
ii. v, 260, etc., 389, etc. 

“Plurima sunt vivo nimium neglecta parente, 
Unde tot exhaustus contraxit debita fiscus.” 
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Centenaries of gold were brought by strong arms 
into the Hippodrome: 
“Debita persolvit genitoris, cauta recepit.” 

84. The Anecdotes (c. 11-14, 18, 20-30) supply 
many facts and more complaints. 

85. One to Scythopolis, capital of the second 
Palestine, and twelve for the rest of the province. 
Aleman. (p. 59 [Procop. tom. iii. p. 407, 408, ed. 
Bonn]) honestly produces this fact from a MS. Life 
of St. Sabas, by his disciple Cyril, in the Vatican 
library, and since published by Cotelerius. 

86. John Malala (tom. ii. p. 232 [p. 488, ed. 
Bonn]}) mentions the want of bread, and Zonaras 
(l. xiv. p. 63) the leaden pipes, which Justinian, or 
his servants, stole from the aqueducts. 

87. For an aureus, one-sixth of an ounce of gold, 
instead of 210, he gave no more than 18o folles or 
ounces of copper. A disproportion of the mint, be- 
low the market price, must have soon produced a 
scarcity of small money. In England, twelve pence 
in copper would sell for no more than seven pence 
(Smith’s Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations, Bk. i. 
ch. 4). For Justinian’s gold coin, sce Evagrius 
(l. iv. c. 30). 

88. The oath is conceived in the most formidable 
words (Novell. viii. tit. 3). The defaulters impre- 
cate on themselves, quicquid habent telorum ar- 
mamentaria cœli; the part of Judas, the leprosy of 
Giezi, the tremor of Cain, etc., besides all tem- 
poral pains. 

89. A similar or more generous act of friendship 
is related by Lucian of Eudamidas of Corinth (in 
Toxare, c. 22, 23, tom. ii. p. 530), and the story 
has produced an ingenious, though feeble, comedy 
of Fontenelle. . 

go. John Malala, tom. ii. p. 101, 102, 103 [p. 
171-173, ed. Oxon.; 439, 440, ed. Bonn]. 

gt. One of these, Anatolius, perished in an 
earthquake—doubtkss a judgment! ‘The com- 
plaints and clamours ef the people in Agathias (l. 
v. p. 146, 147 [ed. Par.; p. 284 sq., ed. Bonn]) are 
almost an echo of the anecdote. The aliena pecunia 
reddenda of Corippus (l. ii. 381, etc. [Laud. Just. 
Min.]) is not very honourable to Justinian’s 
memory. 

92. See the history and character of John of 
Cappadocia in Procopius (Persic. l. i. c. 24, 25, L 
ii. c. 30. Vandal. I. i. c. 13. Anecdot. c. 2, 17, 22). 
The agreement of the history and anecdotes is a 
mortal wound to the reputation of the prefect. 

93. Ob yàp ^^o obdey és ypapparicrod dorray tua- 
Gey, drt uÀ ypåpuara, kal taira kakà Kax&s ypayat 
—a forcible expression [Pers. i. c. 24]. 

94. The chronology of Procopius is loose and 
obscure; but with the aid of Pagi I can discern that 
John was appointed Pretorian prefect of the East 
in the year 530; that he was removed in January, 
532—restored before June, 533—banished in 541 
—and recalled between June, 548, and April 1, 
549. Aleman. (p. 96, 97 [Procop. tom. iii. p. 449, 
450, ed. Bonn]) gives the list of his ten successors— 
a rapid series in a part of a single reign. 
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95. This conflagration is hinted by Lucian (in 
Hippia, c. 2) and Galen (I. iii. de Temperamentis, 
tom. i. p. 81, edit. Basil) in the second century. A 
thousand years afterwards it is positively affirmed 
by Zonaras (l. ix. p. 424) on the faith of Dion Cas- 
sius, by Tzetzes (Chiliad ii. 119, etc.), Eustathius 
(ad Iliad, E. p. 338), and the scholiast of Lucian. 
See Fabricius (Biblioth. Græc. 1. iii. c. 22, tom. ii. 
p. 551, 552 [ed, Hamb. 1716]), to whom I am more 
or less indebted for several of these quotations. 

96. Zonaras (l. xiv. p. 55) affirms the fact, with- 
out quoting any evidence. 

97. Tzetzes describes the artifice of these burn- 
ing-glasses, which he had read, perhaps with no 
learned eyes, in a mathematical treatise of An- 
themius. That treatise, wept wapadétwr unxavn- 
pårwv, has been lately published, translated, and 
illustrated by M. Dupuys, a scholar and a math- 
ematician (Mémoires de l Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xlii. p. 392-451). 

98. In the siege of Syracuse, by the silence of 
Polybius, Plutarch, Livy; in the siege of Con- 
stantinople, by that of Marcellinus and all the 
contemporaries of the sixth century. 

99. Without any previous knowledge of Tzet- 
zes or Anthemius, the immortal Buffon imagined 
and executed a set of burning-glasses, with which 
he could inflame planks at the distance of 200 feet 
(Supplément a PHist. Naturelle, tom. i. p. 399- 
483, quarto edition). What miracles would not his 
genius have performed for the public service, with 
royal expense, and in the strong sun of Constanti- 
nople or Syracuse! 

100. John Malala (tom. ii. p. 120-124 [p. 403- 
406, ed. Bonn]) relates the fact; but he seems to 
confound the names of persons of Proclus and 
Marinus. 

101. Agathias, l. v. p. 149-152 fed. Par.; p. 
289-294, ed. Bonn]. The merit of Anthemius 
as an architect is loudly praised by Procopius 
(de Ædif. 1. i. c. ı [tom. iii, p. 174, ed. Bonn)) 
and Paulus Silentiarius (part i. 134, etc. [p. 15, 
ed. Bonn]). 

102. See Procopius (de Ædificiis, l. i. c. 1, 1. ii. 
c. 3). He relates a coincidence of dreams which 
supposes some fraud in Justinian or his architect. 
They both saw, in a vision, the same plan for 
stopping an inundation at Dara. A stone-quarry 
near Jerusalem was revealed to the emperor (I. v. 
c. 6 [tom. iii. p. 323, ed. Bonn]): an angel was 
tricked into the perpetual custody of St. Sophia 
(Anonym. de Antiq. C. P. l. iv. p. 70). 

103. Among the crowd of ancients and moderns 
who have celebrated the edifice of St. Sophia, I 
shall distinguish and foljow, 1. Four original spec- 
tators and historians: P#ocopius (de Ædific. l. i. c. 
1), Agathias (l. v. p. 152, 153 [p. 296, 297, ed. 
Bonn]), Paul Silentiarius (in a poem of 1026 hexe 
ameters, ad calcem Annæ Comnen. Alexiad.), 
and Evagrius (l. iv. c. 31). 2. Two legendary 
Greeks of a later period: George Codinus (de Ori- 
gin. C. P. p. 64-74 [ed. Par.; p. 130-148, ed. 
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Bonn}), and the anonymous writer of Banduri 
(Imp. Orient. tom. i. 1. iv. p. 65-80). 3. The great 
Byzantine antiquarian, Ducange (Comment. ad 
Paul Silentiar. p. 525-598, and C. P. Christ. 1. iii. 
p- 5-78). 4. Two French travellers—the one, Peter 
Gyllius (de Topograph. C. P. 1. ii. c. 3, 4) in the 
sixteenth; the other, Grelot (Voyage de C. P. p. 
95-164, Paris, 1680, in 4to): he has given plans, 
prospects, and inside views of St. Sophia; and his 
plans, though on a smaller scale, appear more cor- 
rect than those of Ducange. I have adopted and 
reduced the measures of Grelot: but as no Chris- 
tian can now ascend the dome, the height is bor- 
rowed from Evagrius, compared with Gyllius, 
Greaves, and the Oriental Geographer. 

104. Solomon’s temple was surrounded with 
courts, porticoes, etc.; but the proper structure of 
the house of God was no more (if we take the 
Egyptian or Hebrew cubit at 22 inches) than 55 
feet in height, 362/3 in breadth, and 110 in length 
—a small parish church, says Prideaux (Connec- 
tion, vol. i. p. 144, folio); but few sanctuaries could 
be valued at four or five millions sterling! 

105. Paul Silentiarius, in dark and poetic lan- 
guage, describes the various stones and marbles 
that were employed in the edifice of St. Sophia (P. 
ii. ver. 129, 133, etc. etc. [p. 27 sqq., ed. Bonn]): 
1. The Carysican—pale, with iron veins. 2. ‘lhe 
Phrygian—of two sorts, both of a rosy hue; the one 
with a white shade, the other purple, with silver 
flowers. 3. The Porphyry of Egypt—with small stars. 
4. he green marble of Laconia. 5. 'The Carran—from 
Mount I[assis, with oblique veins, white and red. 
6. The Lydzan—pale, with a red flower. 7. ‘Lhe 
African, or Maurttanan—of a gold or saffron hue. 
8. The Celtze—black, with white veins. 9. The 
Bosphorw—white, with black edges. Besides the 
Proconnesian, which formed the pavement; the Thes- 
salian, Molosstan, etc., which are less distinctly 
painted. 

106. ‘The six books of the Edifices of Procopius 
arc thus distributed: the first is confined to Con- 
stantinople; the second includes Mesopotamia and 
Syria; the hrd, Armenia and the Euxine; the 
fourth, Europe; the fifth, Asia Minor and Palestine; 
the sath, Egypt and Africa. Italy is forgot by the 
emperor or the historian, who published this work 
of adulation before the date (a.D. 555) of its final 
conquest. 

107. Justinian once gave fortv-five centenarics 
of gold (£180,000) for the repairs of Antioch after 
the earthquake (John Malala, tom. ii. p. 146-149 
[p. 422-424, ed. Bonn)). 

108. For the Herzum, the palace of Theodora, 
see Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, 1. iii. c. -i.), 
Aleman. (Not. ad Anec. p. 80, 81 [Procop. tom. 
iii. p. 431, 432, ed. Bonn], who quotes several epi- 
grams of the Anthology) and Ducange (C. P. 
Christ. |. iv. c. 13, p. 175, 176). 

109. Compare, in the Edifices (l. i. c. 11) and in 
the Anccdotes (c. 8, 15), the different styles of 
adulation and malevolence: stripped of the paint, 
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or cleansed from the dirt, the object appears to be 
the same. 

110. Procopius, Goth. iii. 29; most probably a 
stranger and wanderer, as the Mediterranean does 
not breed whales. Balænæ quoque in nostra maria 
penetrant (Plin. Hist. Natur. ix. 2 [5]). Between 
the polar circle and the tropic, the cetaceous ani- 
mals of the ocean grow to the length of 50, 80, or 
100 feet. (Hist. des Voyages, tom. xv. p. 289. Pen- 
nant’s British Zoology, vol. iii. p. 35.) 

111. Montesquieu observes (tom. iii. p. 503, 
Considérations sur la Grandeur et la Décadence 
des Romains, c. xx.) that Justinian’s empire was 
like France in the time of the Norman inroads— 
never so weak as when every village was fortified- 

112. Procopius affirms (l. iv. c. 6 [tom. iii. p. 
289, ed. Bonn]) that the Danube was stopped by 
the ruins of the bridge. Had Apollodorus, the 
architect, left a description of his own work, the 
fabulous wonders of Dion Cassius (l. Ixviii. [c. 13] 
p. 1129) would have been corrected by the gen- 
uine picture. Trajan’s bridge consisted of twenty 
or twenty-two stone piles with wooden arches; the 
river is shallow, the current gentle, and the whole 
interval no more than 443 (Reimar ad Dion, from 
Marsigli) or 515 tosses (D’Anville, Géographie 
Ancienne, tom. i. p. 305). 

113. Of the two Dacias, Mediterranea and Ri- 
pensis, Dardania, Prevalitana, the second Mzsia, 
and the second Macedonia. See Justinian (Novell. 
xi. [Przf.]), who speaks of his castles beyond the 
Danube, and of homines semper bellicis sudoribus 
inhexrentes. 

114. See D’Anville (Mémoires de l’Académie, 
etc. tom. xxxi. p. 289, 290). Rycaut (Present State 
of the Turkish Empire, p. 97, 316), Marsigli (Stato 
Militare del Imperio Ottomano, p. 130). The san- 
jak of Guistendil is one of the twenty under the 
beglerbeg of Rumelia, and his district maintains 
48 zatms and 588 tzmariots. 

115. These fortifications may be compared to 
the castles in Mingrelia (Chardin, Voyages en 
Perse, tom. i. p. 60, 131)—a natural picture. 

116 The valley of Tempe is situate along the 
river Peneus, between the hills of Ossa and Olym- 
pus: it is only five miles long, and in some places 
no more than 120 feet in breadth. Its verdant 
beauties are elegantly described by Pliny (Hist. 
Natur. I. iv. 15), and more diffusely by lian 
(Hist. Var. |. iii. c. i.). 

117. Xenophon Hellenic. l. iii. c. 2. After a long 
and tedious conversation with the Byzantine de- 
claimers, how refreshing is the truth, the simplicity, 
the elegance of an Attic writer! 

118. See the long wall in Evagrius (l. iv. fiii.] c. 
38). This whole article is drawn from the fourth 
book of the Edifices, except Anchialus (l. iii. c. 7). 

11g. ‘Turn back to p. 113 above. In the course 
of this history I have sometimes mentioned, and 
much oftener slighted, the hasty inroads of the 
Isaurians, which were not attended with any con- 
sequences, 
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120. Trebellius Pollio in Hist. August. p. 197 
[Triginta Tyr. 25], who lived under Diocletian, or 
Constantine. See likewise Pancirolus ad Notit. 
Imp. Orient. c. 115, 141. See Cod, Theodos, 1. ix. 
tit. 35, leg. 37 [7], with a copious collective Anno- 
tation of Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 256, 257. 

121. See the full and wide extent of their inroads 
in Philostorgius (Hist. Eccles. 1. xi. c. 8), with 
Godefroy’s learned Dissertations. 

122, Cod. Justinian. l. ix. tit. 12, leg. 10. The 
punishments are severe—a fine of an hundred 
pounds of gold, degradation, and even death. The 
public peace might afford a pretence, but Zeno 
was desirous of monopolising the valour and serv- 
ice of the Isaurians. 

123. The Isaurian war and the triumph of Ana- 
stasius are briefly and darkly represented by John 
Malala (tom. ii. p. 106, 107 [p. 393, 394, ed. 
Bonn], Evagrius (I. iii. c. 35), Theophanes (p. 
118-120 [ed. Par.; tom. i, p. 212-215, ed. Bonn]), 
and the Chronicle of Marcellinus. 

124, Fortes ea regio (says Justinian) viros habet, 
nec in ullo differt ab Isauria, though Procopius 
(Persic. |. i. c. 18 [tom. i. p. 96, ed. Bonn]) marks 
an essential difference between their military 
character; yet in former times the Lycaonians and 
Pisidians had defended their liberty against the 
Great King (Xenophon. Anabasis, |. iii. c. 2). 
Justinian introduces some false and ridiculous eru- 
dition of the ancient empire of the Pisidians, and 
of Lycaon, who, after visiting Rome (long before 
Æneas), gave a name and people to Lycaonia 
(Novell. 24, 25, 27, 30). 

125. See Procopius, Persic. I. i. c. 19. The altar 
of national concord, of annual sacrifice and oaths, 
which Diocletian had erected in the Isle of Ele- 
phantine, was demolished by Justinian with less 
policy than zeal. j 

126. Procopius de Ædificiis, |. iii. c. 7 [p. 262, 
ed. Bonn]; Bell. Goth. «iv. c. 3, 4 [p. 469, seq., ed. 
Bonn]. These unambitious Goths had refused to 
follow the standard of Theodoric. As late as the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century the name and nation 
might be discovered between Caffa and the Straits 
of Azoph (D’Anville, Mémoires de PAcadémie, 
tom. xxx. p. 240). ‘hey well deserved the curiosity 
of Busbequius (p. 321-326); but seem to have 
vanished in the more recent account of the Mis- 
sions du Levant (tom. i.), Tott, Peysonnel, etc. 

127. For the geography and architecture of this 
Armenian border see the Persian Wars and Edi- 
fices (I. ii. c. 4~7; L iii. c. 2—7) of Procopius. 

128. The country is described by Tournefort 
(Voyage au Levant, tom. iii. lettre xvii. xviii.). 
That skilful botanist soon discovered the plant 
that infects the honey (Plin. xxi. 44, 45): he ob- 
serves that the soldiers of Lucullus might indeed be 
astonished at the cold, since, even in the plain of 
Erzerum, snow sometimes falls in June, and the 
harvest is seldom finished before September. The 
hills of Armenia are below the fortieth degree of 
latitude; but in the mountainous country which I 
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inhabit it is well known that an ascent of some 
hours carries the traveller from the climate of 
Languedoc to that of Norway; and a general theory 
has been introduced that, under the line, an ele- 
vation of 2400 toises is equivalent to the cold of the 
polar circle (Remond, Observations sur les Voy- 
ages de Coxe dans la Suisse, tom. ii. p. 104). 

129. The identity or proximity of the Chalyb- 
ians, or Chaldzans, may be investigated in Strabo 
(1. xii. p. 825, 826 [p. 548, 549, ed. Casaub.]), Cel- 
larius (Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 202-204), and 
Fréret (Mém. de l’Académie, tom. iv. p. 594). 
Xenophon supposcs, in his romance (Cyropezd. l. 
iii. [c. 2]), the same barbarians against whom he 
had fought in his retreat (Anabasis, 1. iv. {c. 3]). 

130, Procopius, Persic. 1. i. c. 15; De Aidific. 1. 
iii. c. 6. 

131. Ni ‘Tauros obstet in nostra maria venturus 
(Pomponius Mela, iii. 8). Pliny, a poet as well as a 
naturalist (v. 20), personifies the river and moun- 
tain and describes their combat. See the course of 
the Tigris and Euphrates in the cxcellent treatise 
of D’ Anville. 

132, Procopius (Persic. 1. ii. c. 12 (tom. i. p. 208, 
ed. Bonn]) tells the story with the tone, half scep- 
tical, half superstitious, of Herodotus. The promise 
was not in the primitive lie of Eusebius, but dates 
at least from the year 400; and a third lie, the 
Veronica, was soon raised on the two former 
(Evagrius, l. iv. c. 27). As Edessa has been taken, 
Tillemont must disclaim the promise (Mém. Ec- 
clés. tom. i. p. 362, 383, 617). 

133. They were purchased from the merchants 
of Adulis who traded to India (Cosmas, Topo- 
graph. Christ. l. xi. p. 339); yet, in the estimate of 
precious stones, the Scythian emerald was the first, 
the Bactrian the second, the Ethiopian only the 
third (Hill’s Theophrastus, p. 61, etc., 92). The 
production, mines, etc., of emeralds, are involved 
in darkness; and it is doubtful whether we posscss 
any of the twelve sorts known to the ancients (Go- 
guet, Origine des Loix, etc., part ii. l. ii. c. 2, art. 
3). In this war the Huns got, or at least Perozes 
lost, the finest pearl in the world, of which Pro- 
copius relates a ridiculous fable. 

134. The Indo-Scythz continued to reign from 
the time of Augustus (Dionys. Perieget. 1088, with 
the Commentary of Eustathius, in Hudson, Geo- 
graph. Minor. tom. iv.) to that of the elder Justin 
(Cosmas, Topograph. Christ. 1. xi. p. 338, 339). 
On their origin and conquests see D’Anville (sur 
PInde, p. 18, 45, etc., 69, 85, 89). In the second 
century they were masters of Larice or Guzerat. 

135. Sce the fate of Phirouz or Perozes and its 
consequences, in Procopius (Persic. l. i. c. 3-6), 
who may be compared with the fragments of Ori- 
ental history (D’Herbelpt, Bibliot. Orient. p. 351, 
and Texeira, History ‘of Persia, translated or 
abridged by Stephens, 4 i. c. 32, p. 132—138). The 
chronology is ably ascertained by Asseman (Bibliot. 
Orient. tom. iii. p. 396-427). 

136. The Persian war, under the reigns of Anas- 
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tasius and Justin, may be collected from Pro- 
copius (Persic. l. i. c. 7, 8, 9), Theophanes (in 
Chronograph. p. 124-127 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 
222-229, ed. Bonn]), Evagrius (I. iii. c. 37), Mar- 
cellinus (in Chron. p. 47 [p. 372, 5q., ed. Sir- 
mond.]), and Josua Stylites (apud Asseman. tom. 
i, p. 272-281). 

137. The description of Dara is amply and cor- 
rectly given by Procopius (Persic. I. i. c. 10, L ii. c. 
13; De Ædific. L ii. c. 1, 2, 3; L iii. c. 5). See the 
situation in D’Anville (I’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 
53, 54, 55), though he seems to double the interval 
between Dara and Nisibis. 

138. For the city and pass of Derbend see D’Her- 
belot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 157, 291, 807), Petit de 
la Croix (Hist. de Gengiscan, l. iv. c. 9), Histoire 
Généalogique des Tartars (tom. i. p. 120), Ole- 
arius (Voyage en Perse, p. 1039-1041), and Cor- 
neille le Bruyn (Voyages, tom. i. p. 146, 147): his 
view may be compared with the plan of Olearius, 
who judges the wall to be of shells and gravel 
hardencd by time. 

139. Procopius, though with some confusion, 
always denominates them Caspian (Persic. |. i. c. 
10). The pass is now styled Tatar-topa, the Tar- 
tar-gates (D’Anville, Géographie Ancienne, tom. 
ii. p. 119, 120). 

140. (He Luaginary rampart of Gog and Ma- 
gog, which was seriously explored and believed by 
a caliph of the ninth century, appears to be derived 
from the gates of Mount Caucasus, and a vaguc 
report of the wall of China (Geog: aph. Nubiensis, 
p. 267-270; Mémoires de l’Académie, tom. xxxi. 
p. 210-219). 

141. See a learned dissertation of Baier, de muro 
Caucaseo, in Comment. Acad. Petropol. ann. 1726, 
tom. i. p. 425-463; but it is destitute of a map or 
plan. When the Czar Peter I. became master of 
Derbend in the year 1722, the measure of the wall 
was found to be 3285 Russian orgygre, or fathom, 
each of seven feet English; in the whole somewhat 
more than four miles in length. 

142. Sec the fortifications and treaties of Chos- 
rocs or Nushirwan, in Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 16, 
22, l. ii.) and D’Herbelot (p. 682). 

143. Lhe life of Isocrates extends from Olymp. 
I.xxvi. 1, to cx. 3 (ante Christ. 436-338). See 
Dionys. Halicarn. tom. ii. p. 149, 150, cdit. Hud- 
son. Plutarch (sive anonymus), in Vit. X. Ora- 
torum, p. 1538-1543, edit. H. Steph. Phot. cod. 
cclix. p. 1453 [p. 486 b, ed. Bekk.]. 

144. The schools of Athens are copiously though 
concisely represented in the Fortuna Attica of 
Meursius (c. viii. p. 59-73, in tom. i. Opp.). For 
the state and arts of the city, sec the first bowl of 
Pausanias, and a small tract of Diczearchus (in the 
second volume of Hudson’s Geographers), who 
wrote about Olymp. cxvii. (Dodwell’s Dissertat. 
sect. 4). 

145. Diogen. Laert. de Vit. Philosoph. l. v. [c. 
2] segm. 37, p. 289. ae 

146. See the Testament of Epicurus in Diogen. 
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Laert. l. x. [c. 1] segm. 16-20, p. 611, 612. A single 
epistle (ad Familiares, xiii. 1) displays the injustice 
of the Areopagus, the fidelity of the Epicureans, 
the dexterous politeness of Cicero, and the mixture 
of contempt and esteem with which the Roman 
senators considered the philosophy and philoso- 
phers of Greece. 

147. Damascius, in Vit. Isidor. apud Photium, 
cod. ccxlii. p. 1057 [p. 346 a, ed. Bekk.]. 

148. See Lucian (in Eunuch. tom. ii. [c. 3, sqq.] 
P. 350-359, edit Reitz), Philostratus (in Vit. So- 
phist. l. ii. c. 2), and Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin (l, 
lxxi. [c. 31] p. 1195), with their editors Du Soul, 
Olcarius, and Reimar, and, above all, Salmasius 
(ad Hist. August. p. 72). A judicious philosopher 
(Sinith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 340-37 4) 
prefers the frec contributions of the students to a 
fixed stipend for the professor. 

149. Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 
310, etc. 

150. The birth of Epicurus is fixed to the year 
342 before Christ (Bayle), Olympiad cix. 3; and 
he opened his school at Athens, Olymp. cxviii. 3, 
306 years before the same era. J his intolerant law 
(Atheneus, l. xiii. p. 610; Diogen. Laertius, 1. v. 
[c. 2] s. 38, p. 290; Julius Pollux, ix. 5) was enacted 
in the samc or the succeeding year (Sigonius, Opp. 
tom. v. p. 62; Menagius, ad Diogen. Laert. p. 204; 
Corsini, Fasti Attici, tom. iv. p. 67, 68). Theo- 
phrastus, chief of the Peripatetics, and disciple of 
Aristotle, was involved in the same exile. 

151. This is no fanciful era: the Pagans reckoned 
their calamities from the reign of their hero. 
Proclus, whose nativity is marked by his horoscope 
(A.D. 412, February 8, at C. P.), died 124 years 
årò "lov\cavod Bacthéws, A.D. 485 (Marin. in Vita 
Procli, c. 36). 

152. The Life of Proclus, by Marinus, was pub- 
lished by Fabricius (Hamburg, 1700, et ad Calcem 
Biblioth. Latin. Lond. 1703). Sce Suidas (tom. iii. 
p. 185, 18:1, Fabricius (Biblioth. Græc. 1. v. c. 26, 
p. 449-552, and Brucker (Hist. Crit. Philosoph. 
tom. ii. p. 319-326). 

153. The Life of Isidore was composed by Da- 
mascius (apud Photium, cod. cexlii. p. 1028-1076 
[p. 335 353, ed. Bekk.]). See the last age of the 
Pagan philosophers in Brucker (tom. ii. p. 341- 

1). 

i 54. The suppression of the schools of Athens is 
recorded by John Malala (tom. ii. p. 187 [p. 451, 
ed. Bonn], sub Decio Cos. Sol.), and an anonymous 
Chronicle in the Vatican library (apud Aleman. p. 
106 [Procop. tom. iii. p. 459, ed. Bonn)). 

155. Agathia: (l. ii. p. 69, 70, 71 [ed. Par.; p. 
130-136, ed. Bonn]) relates this curious story. 
Chosroes ascended the throne in the year 531, and 
madc his first peace with the Romans in the be- 
ginning of 533, a date most compatible with his 
young fame and the old age of Isidore (Asseman. 
Biblioth. Orient. tom. iii. p. 404; Pagi, tom. ii. p. 
543, 550). Bees 

156. Cassiodor. Variarum Epist. vi. 1. Jornan- 
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des, c. 57, p. 696, edit. Grot. Quod summum bo- 
num primumque in mundo decus edicitur. 

157. See the regulations of Justinian (Novell. 
cv.), dated at Constantinople, July 5, and ad- 
dressed to Strategius, treasurer of the empire. 

158. Procopius, in Anecdot. c. 26 [tom. iii. p. 
144, ed. Bonn]. Aleman. p. 106 |p. 459, ed. Bonn]. 
In the eighteenth year after the consulship of Ba- 
silius, according to the reckoning of Marcellinus, 
Victor, Marius, etc., the secret history was com- 
posed, and, in the eyes of Procopius, the consulship 
was finally abolished. 

159. By Leo, the philosopher (Novell. xciv. A.D. 
886-911). See Pagi (Dissertat. Hypatica, p. 325- 
362) and Ducange (Gloss. Græc. p. 1635, 1636.) 
Even the title was vilified: consulatus codicilli . . . 
vilescunt, says the emperor himself. 

160. According to Julius Africanus, etc., the 
world was created the first of September, 5508 
years, three months, and twenty-five days before 
the birth of Christ (see Pezron, Antiquité des Tems 
défendue, p. 20-28); and this era has been used by 
the Greeks, the Oriental Christians, and even by 
the Russians, til] the reign of Peter I. The period, 
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however, arbitrary, is clear and convenient. Of 
the 7296 years which are supposed to elapse since 
the creation, we shall find 3000 of ignorance and 
darkness; 2000 either fabulous or doubtful; 1000 
of ancient history, commencing with the Persian 
empire and the republics of Rome and Athens; 
r000 from the fall of the Roman empire in the 
West to the discovery of America; and the re- 
maining 296 will almost complete three centuries 
of the modern state of Europe and mankind. I 
regret this chronology, so far preferable to our 
double and perplexed method of counting back- 
wards and forwards the years before and after the 
Christian era. 

161. The era of the world has prevailed in the 
East since the sixth general council (a.p. 681). In 
the West the Christian era was first invented in the 
sixth century: it was propagated in the eighth by 
the authority and writings of vencrable Bede, but 
it was not till the tenth that the use became legal 
and popular. See PArt de vérifier les Dates, Dis- 
sert, Préliminaire, p. iii. xii ; Dictionnaire Diplo- 
matique, tom. i. p. 329-337: the works of a labor- 
ious society of Benedictine monks. 
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